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"I  conceive  that  in  theso  latter  times  tlie  scale  upon  which  wo  measure  warlike  prowess  haa  been  broacht  down 
too  low  by  the  custom  of  awarding  wil.l,  violent  praise  to  the  common  performance  of  July,  and  even  now  and  then 
to  actual  misfeasance;  so,  if  I  keep  from  tliis  path,  it  is  not  bocauao  I  tliiuk  coldly  of  our  army  or  our  navy,  but 
because  I  desire— as  I  am  very  sure  our  best  olhcers  do— that  wo  should  return  to  our  ancient  and  more  severe  standard 
of  excellence.  There  is  another  reason  which  moves  me  in  the  same  direction:  not  only  is  the  utterance  of  mer« 
praise  a  lazy  and  futile  method  of  attemrtins  to  do  justice  to  worthy  deeds,  but  it  cveu  intercepts  the  honcht  crowtb 
of  a  soldier's  renown."— Kingi.akeJs  Cuim.  War,  Chap.  29. 

"Whoever  has  committed  no  faults  has  not  made  war."— JIaushal  TueeN!»£. 
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FROM    THE    PUBLISHERS. 


T  an  early  date  in  the  progress  of  tlie  War  tlie  most  casual  observer  of  passing  events 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  conspicuous  part  the  men  of  Ohio  were  preparing  to  take  in 
its  prosecution.  Watchful  attention  to  the  rapid  developments  of  the  time,  and  the 
tremendous  issues  involved  in  the  great  struggle,  was  sure  to  intensify  feeling  already  enlisted. 

That  the  doings  of  Ohio  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  in  the  War  should  be  fitly  chronicled  and 
published  in  a  convenient  and  permanent  form,  was  a  decision  more  easily  made  than  carried 
into  execution.  The  difference  in  the  present  instance  is  measured  by  an  interval  of  more  than 
four  years,  and  the  labor  of  not  less  than  two  persons  during  an  equal  period  in  preparing  this 
work  for  the  press. 

The  collecting  of  materials  in  MSS.  obtained  by  correspondence  and  conference  with  thou- 
sands of  people  located  at  widely  extended  points,  with  the  labor  of  collating  the  facts  given, 
and  condensing  them  into  narratives  of  such  proportions  as  would  bring  the  whole  into  reasona- 
ble compass  for  publication,  has  been  much  greater  than  could  have  been  readily  foreseen,  or  than 
is  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  inexperienced.  To  these  difficulties  are  to  be  added  the  numer- 
ous obstacles  which  are  sure  to  arise  in  getting  a  work  of  this  magnitude  through  the  press  in 
the  time  anticipated,  whatever  allowances  for  delays  may  have  been  originally  made,  and  com- 
plicated as  in  the  present  case  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  one-half  the  stereotype  plates,  when 
the  volumes  were  nearly  two-thirds  finished,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  work  has  grown  to  be  one- 
fourth  larger  than  calculated  for. 

The  groups  of  portraits  were  engraved  from  time  to  time,  by  Ritchie,  Rogers,  and  other 
eminent  artists,  as  photographs  were  secured  from  reliable  sources  from  which  to  produce  them. 
The  original  intention  was  to  have  these  include  no  person  who  had  not  attained  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  (excepting  a  few  heroes  of  lower  rank  who  had  fallen  in  tlie  service);  gradu- 
ally, however,  exceptions  were  suggested  in  favor  of  such  as  had  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
brevet  rank,  and  finally  the  sketches  were  extended  to  include  notices — in  many  instances  far 
too  brief — of  all  officers  of  like  rank  appointed  from  the  State. 

The  two  volumes  contain  three  times  the  amount  of  matter  usually  published  in  volumes 
of  similar  size,  and  in  a  dress  not  less  attractive,  even  when  as  profusely  illustrated,  and  pre- 
sent facts  equal  to  what  are  ordinarily  given  in  a  dozen  volumes  published  under  Legislati#fe 
authority.  The  prices  put  upon  the  work,  in  its  several  styles  of  binding,  are  the  same  per  vol- 
ume as  those  afllxed  by  the  publishers  to  "Applelon's  Nev?  American  Cyclopedia"  while  the  style 
of  publication  is  more  costly  and  the  contents  one-half  greater.     Thus,  reliance  for  remuneration 


From   the   Publishers. 

is  based  upon  large  sales  at  moderate  prices  to  the  soldiers  and  their  hosts  of  friends.  Only  thus 
can  a  return  be  expected  for  the  twenty-tive  or  thirty  thousand  doUars  expended  in  producing 
the  book,  not  to  speak  of  profit  on  the  venture.  On  this  score,  however,  the  publishers  have  no 
reason  to  be  especially  fearful.  Several  thousand  copies  have  found  purchasers  in  advance  of 
publication ;  and,  as  heretofore  arranged  for,  the  work  will  continue  to  be  delivered  only  to  sub- 
scribers by  duly-authorized  agents. 

The  work  is  believed  to  be  incomparably  more  complete  than  any  similar  one  undertaken 
in  any  other  State,  and  on  a  phm  not  attempted  elsewhere. 

Published  to  portray  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  tiie  deeds  of  her  soldiers, 
and  of  those  who  were  at  once  her  sons  and  the  Nation's  cherished  leaders  in  the  fierce  struggle, 
the  work  will  be  found  singularly  free  from  the  fulsome  and  vapid  praise  which  was  so  striking 
a  feature  in  works  on  the  war  published  during  the  heat  of  the  contest  or  at  its  close,  to  catch 
the  svmpaLhies  of  the  public.  Oar  author,  with  his  careful,  fearless,  and  polished  pen,  will 
doubtless  find  many  eager  readers,  and  be  the  means  of  exciting  much  discussion  among  the 
thinkinsr  men  of  the  Nation. 


PREFACE. 


AN  effort  is  made  in  these  pages  to  present  some  leading  facts  in  the  illustrious  record 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  during  the  war  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  is  sought,  fir^t,  to  ex- 
hibit the  home  history  of  the  State  through  the  long  struggle ;  second,  to  present  in 
whatever  fullness  of  detail  maybe  possible,  the  careers  of  the  General  Officers  from  Ohio,  whether 
born  in  or  appointed  from  the  State;  and  third,  to  trace  in  outline  the  history  of  each  regiment 
Bent  out,  with  the  roster  of  its  officers,  and  the  leading  facts  in  its  organization  and  service. 

The  work  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  William  H.  Moore,  the  senior  partner  of  the  house  by  wliich 
it  is  published.  As  early  as  in  the  summer  of  1863  he  visited  me  in  Washington  to  arrange  for 
its  preparation.  Its  main  features  were  then  agreed  upon,  and  he  straightway  set  about  procur- 
ing such  facts  for  it  as  were  then  accessible.  I  desire  now  to  add  that  but  for  his  zeal,  courage, 
and  energy  the  work  would  probably  have  failed  of  completion. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  contract  made  by  Mr.  Moore  on  behalf  of  the  publishers,  that  they 
ehould  procure  for  me  all  books,  documentary  matter,  personal  statements,  etc.,  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  they  have  employed  persons  of 
apparent  fitness  for  such  service  to  visit  the  armies  in  the  field,  and,  since  the  close  of  the  war  to 
wait  upon  officers  of  regiments,  Generals,  private  soldiers — upon  any  one,  in  short,  who  might  be 
thought  able  to  contribute  any  fact  not  yet  known  or  cast  light  upon  any  occurrence  hitherto  ill- 
understood. 

With  the  material  thus  furnished  my  own  work  began.  Many  of  the  statements  I  was  able 
to  correct  or  modify  from  personal  knowledge — many  more  could  be  verified  from  published 
documents  or  from  official  reports  on  file  at  the  War  Department — still  others  could  be  compared 
with  the  versions  given  in  the  reports  of  battles  and  of  investigating  committees,  and  in  other 
documentary  matter  published  by  the  Eebel  Congress,  of  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure nearly  complete  sets  at  Eichmond.*  And  on  many  points  a  residence  of  over  a  year  at  the 
South  since  the  close  of  the  war  had  given  me  additional  light. 

That  these  facilities  have  been  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage  I  dare  not  hope;  but  that 
they  have  been  used  honestly  and  conscientiously,  I  trust  the  succeeding  pages  may  make  clear. 
The  book  has  been  written  without  any  theories  of  the  war  to  sustain,  and  without  any  pet  repu- 
tations to  build  up.  I  have  striven  earnestly  to  write  always  in  the  spirit  of  those  golden  words 
that  stand  as  mottoes  upon  the  title  page  of  this  volume — to  avoid  the  custom  of  awarding  wild, 
violent  praise  to  the  common  performance  of  duty — to  remember  that  whoever  has  committed 
no  faults  has  not  made  war — to  promote  the  honest  growth  of  a  soldier's  renown  by  simply  tell- 
ing what  he  did.  And  if  I  have  had  any  theory  whatever  that  has  influenced  my  expressions, 
it  has  been  that  of  the  gruff,  good  Count  Gurowski,  that  the  real  heroes  of  this  war  were  the 
great,  brave,  patient,  nameless  People. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  I  shall  have  very  few  readers  to  agree  with  the  estimates  placed  upon 
the  performance  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Generals.     It  is  a  National  habit  to  go  to 

*  For  a  general  guide  as  to  the  events  of  the  war,  constant  use  has  been  made  of  3Ir.  Greeley's  "  .\merican  Con- 
flict"— a  woric  with  wliich  I  have  not  in  all  cases  been  able  to  agree,  but  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  marvel  of 
comprehensiveness  and  condensation. 
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extremes.  At  fii-st  we  could  endure  no  comparison  for  the  young  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  but  with  Napoleon;  after  a  time  we  could  scarcely  hear  without  impatience  any  defense 
of  him  from  the  gross  charges  of  cowardice  and  treason.  At  first  we  denounced  the  man  who 
fought  Belmont  and  Pittsburg  Landing  as  a  drunkard  and  an  incapable;  now  we  echo  the  words 
of  Sherman  that  he  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Washington,  and  believe  him  the  greatest  Gen- 
eral of  the  century  or  the  continent.  It  is  not  by  any  reflection  of  such  popular  verdicts  that 
honest  History  can  be  written.  Yet  I  have  experienced  too  many  proofs  of  the  generous  con- 
sidei-ation  given  by  our  people  to  honest  convictions,  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  kindly  reception 
they  will  extend  to  these  frank  statements  of  opinions  that  have  not  been  formed  without  much 
study,  and  are  not  expressed  without  conscientious  care. 

It  is  doubtless  impossible,  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  to  avoid  errors.  No  page — not 
even  the  briefest  sketch  of  a  cavalry  company  or  independent  battery — has  gone  to  the  printers 
without  being  carefully  revised  or  rewritten.  The  rosters  of  the  regiments  have  been  first  taken 
from  the  rolls  of  the  Adjutant-General,  tlien  compared  with  the  War  Department  Volunteer 
Register,  and  finally  corrected  and  enlarged  in  almost  every  case  by  some  oflicer  of  the  organiza- 
tion concerned ;  every  page  has  been  again  and  again  I'evised.  After  all,  in  so  many  names,  and 
dates,  and  brief  accounts  of  great  transactions,  many  errors  must  have  escaped  notice;  but  it  may 
be  safely  aflirmed  that,  in  the  main,  the  record  of  Ohio  soldiers  as  here  presented,  is  incompara- 
bly more  complete  and  correct  than  any,  official  or  unofficial,  that  is  elsewhere  accessible. 
,  It  has  been  earnestly  desired  to  add  to  the  work  an  unique  collection  of  incidents  in  the 
war,  narratives  of  personal  experience,  sufferings  in  Southern  prisons,  and  the  like — the  materials 
for  which  were  mostly  furnished  by  Ohio  private  soldiers.  But  the  work  lias  already  swelled  far 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  should  have  been  restricted;  and  it  becomes  an  unfortunate  neces- 
sity to  omit  this  further  illustration  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  men  in  the  ranks.  For  the 
same  reason  some  mention  of  the  Western  gunboat  service  must  be  left  out. 

I  am  specially  indebted  to  Major  Frank  E.  Miller  (of  Washington  C.  II.,  Ohio)  for  intelli- 
gent and  valuable  assistance  in  reducing  to  shape  the  vast  mass  of  material  placed  in  my  hands 
by  the  publishers.  He  has  also  prepared  the  exhaustive  index  wliich  aceom])anies  the  volumes. 
Hon.  William  T.  Coggeshall,  Private  Secretary  to  Governor  Dennison  (who  has  since  died  at  his 
post  as  United  Stales  Minister  to  Ecuador);  Hon.  William  Henry  Smith,  Private  Secretary  to 
Governor  Brough,  and  subsequently  Secretary  of  State;  F.  A.  Marble,  Esq.,  afterward  Private 
Secretary  to  Governor  Brough  and  to  Governor  Anderson,  and  Edwin  L.  Stanton,  Esq,,  of  the 
War  Department,  have  placed  me  under  obligations  for  valued  assistance  in  many  ways.  I 
have  also  to  thank  tiie  Adjutant-General  and  the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  access  to  any  documents 
among  the  Slate  archives  wliich  it  w;us  needful  to  consult.  Finally,  to  a  whole  host  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Ohio,  for  the  kindness  which  loaded  me  with  whatever  facts  were  asked,  and  for  the 
delicate  consideration  which  intrusted  these  to  me  to  be  used  according  to  iny  own  sense  of  fitness, 
I  can  never  sufficiently  express  my  obligations.  No  General  or  other  officer  of  Ohio  has  failed 
to  furnish  whatever  I  sought;  and  no  one  (with  a  single  exception)  has  asked  that  any  feature 
in  his  career  should  be  concealed  or  any  other  extolled. 

And  now  as  this  labor,  which  for  nearly  two  years  has  engrossed  my  time,  is  brought  to  an 
end,  I  lay  aside  the  pen  regretfully.  Here  are  many  pages,  and  many  effiarts  to  do  some  justice 
to  features  in  the  war  history  of  our  noble  State.  No  one  can  better  understand  how  far  they 
fall  fehort  of  the  noble  theme.     And  yet — who  can  write  worthily  of  what  Oliio  has  done? 

W,  K. 

CmcTKUATi,  December  24,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OHIO'S  PLACE  IN  THE   WAR  FOR  THE  UNION. 


HEN  the  Nation,  striving  only  to  enforce  its  laws  and  maintain  its 
lawfully  elected  rulers,  suddenly  found  itself  plunged  into  a  war  that 
promised  to  envelop  half  its  territory,  it  confided  its  "Grand  Army" 
to  the  leadership  of  an  Ohio  Greneral.*  When,  beaten  less  by  the  enemy  than 
by  its  own  rawness,  that  army  retreated  in  disorder  from  the  field  it  had  fairly 
won,  and  the  panic  of  the  first  Bull  Run  seemed  to  freeze  the  currents  of 
National  life,  another  Ohio  General,  f  fresh  from  the  first  successful  campaign 
of  the  war,  was  called  in  to  restore  public  confidence,  and  reorganize  the  army 
on  the  grander  scale  which  the  increasing  perils  demanded;  while  still  another 
Ohioan  J  was  left  to  assume  his  vacated  command  in  the  mountains. 

As  the  war  expanded,  the  State  continued  to  preserve  a  similar  pre-emi- 
nence. Through  three  campaigns,  the  greatest  of  the  National  armies  remained 
under  the  leadership  of  an  Ohio  General.  This  officer  also  succeeded  the  vet- 
eran Scott  as  General-in-Chief  in  command  of  all  our  armies.  An  Ohio  Gen- 
eral |j  commanded  the  great  department  which  laj^  south  of  his  native  State,  till, 
after  pushing  back  the  war  from  the  Border  to  the  Alabama  line,  he  was  caught 
and  submerged  in  its  refluent  tide,  and  another  Ohio  General  was  summoned 
from  fields  of  victory  in  the  South-West  to  take  his  place.  An  Ohio  General,§ 
after  brilliant  services  elsewhere,  commanded  the  Department  of  the  South,  till, 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  death  came  to  relieve  him;  and  when  active  opera- 
tions in  the  department  were  resumed,  it  was  reserved  for  another  Ohio  Gen- 
eral-!^ to  revolutionize  gunnery,  in  destroying  the  fort  around  which  the  war 
had  opened,  and  in  whose  downfall  was  written  the  doom  of  the  rebellion. 

No  less  signal  were  the  services  rendered  by  the  sons  of  the  State  through 
the  whole  duration  of  the  war.     Its  close  found  another  native  of  Ohio,ft  after 

*'  Irvin  McDowell,  native  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  her  cadets  at  West  Point, 
t  George  B.  McClellan,  citizen  of  Ohio,  and  lately  Major-General  of  Ohio  Militia. 
tWilliara  S.  Rosecrans,  native  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  her  cadets  at  West  Point. 
II  Don  Carlos  Buell,  native  of  Ohio,  but  appointed  to  the  service  from  Indiana. 
?  O.  M.  Mitchel,  citizen  of  and  appointed  from  Cincinnati. 
**  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  native  of  and  appointed  from  Ohio. 

tt  U.  S.  Grant,  born  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  and  originally  appointed  to  the  army  from 
that  district. 
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a  career  as  -wonderful  and  as  varied  as  that  of  any  Marshal  of  France,  in  com- 
mand of  all  our  armies,  and  hailed,  by  popular  acclaim,  our  greatest  Soldier. 
Another,  *  rising  from  the  rank  of  a  Quartermaster,  was  foremost  in  enforcing 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  stood  confessed  the  first  Cavalry  General  of  the 
Continent.  Another,  j  set  aside  for  insanity  at  the  outset,  led  the  great  con- 
solidated armies  of  the  West  from  victory  to  victory,  till  one  of  their  successes 
decided  a  Presidential  contest,  and  another,  as  they  marched  down  to  the  Sea, 
and  swept  like  the  Destroying  Angel  through  the  birth-place  and  home  of 
Secession,  ended  the  war. 

Other  sons  of  tlie  State  had  borne  parts  no  less  conspiciious  in  the  National 
councils.  One,  at  the  head  of  the  AVar  Department,  J  illusti-ated  by  his  fiery 
energy  and  his  wonderful  executive  capacity,  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  has 
been  said  of  the  greatest  war  minister  of  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe. 
Another,  ||  so  well  discharged  the  great  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
carrying  the  Nation,  and  its  armies  through  financial  expenditures  without  a 
parallel,  with  a  security  and  public  confidence  without  precedent  in  the  world's 
history  of  war,  that  a  leader  of  the  rebellion  had  been  forced  at  its  close  to 
say:  "It  was  not  your  Generals  that  defeated  us,  it  was  jouv  Treasui-y." 
Another, §  foremost  among  all  the  brave  hearts  who  surrounded  and  itpheld  the 
Government,  and  in  all  the  gloomiest  hours  never  once  despaired  of  the 
Republic,  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  "War. 
And  another,**  maimed  with  honorable  wounds  received  in  the  public  service, 
passed  from  the  field  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  committee  which 
controlled  the  military  legislation  of  the  country. 

The  exalted  fame  reflected  on  the  State  which  could  boast  such  representa- 
tives in  the  field,  and  at  the  head  of  the  great  Departments  and  Committees 
that  controlled  the  business  and  met  the  expenditures  of  tl.e  war,  was  still 
further  increased.  Energetic  Administrations  at  home  successively  devoted  the 
State  and  all  it  contained  to  the  great  struggle — "rising  to  the  height  of  the 
occasion,  dedicating  this  generation,  if  need  be,  to  the  sword,  and  vowing,  before 
high  Ileaven,  that  there  should  be  no  end  to  the  conflict  but  ruin  absolute  or 
absolute  triumph."  They  gave  to  the  Nation,  in  its  prosecution  of  the  war 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  this  whole-hearted  and  unswerving  support,  and 
could  still  find  means,  beside,  for  such  special  achievements  as  the  rescue  of 
West  Virginia  by  Ohio  militia,  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  formidable 
cavalry  commands  of  the  rebellion  on  Ohio  soil,  and  the  re-enforcement  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  critical  hour  when  the  fate  of  a  Nation  hinged  on 
the  fate  of  a  campaign,  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  over  forty  regiments 

•  Phil.  H.  Sheridan,  native  of  and  appointed  from  Ohio, 
t  W.  T.  Sherman,  native  of  and  appointed  from  Ohio. 

t  E.  M.  Stanton,  native  of  Ohio,  and  resident  of  the  Stale  for  tlie  greater  portion  of  liis  life. 
IS.  V.  Chopc,  ex-Governor  and  ex-United  State«  Senator  of  Oliio. 

2  I5en.  r.  Wade,  United  Statc/i  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  Vire-Prcsidont  of  tlic  Unilcd  States. 
•*  Jl^jbcrt  ('.  Schenrk,  native  of  Oliio,  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  House  of  EeprenentativeB. 
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of  Ohio  Hundred  Days'   men,   called  to  the  field   at  but  little   more  than  an 
hour's  notice,  from  every  busy  avocation  throughout  the  State. 

Yet  the  People  who  filled  these  regiments,  and  made  these  Administrations, 
and  furnished  these  Statesmen  and  these  Generals,  merited  more  praise  than 
all  the  rest.  They  counted  their  sons  and  sent  them  forth.  They  followed 
them  to  the  camps.  They  saw  them  waste  in  inaction  and  die  of  disease.  Then 
they  saw  them  led  by  incompetents  to  needless  slaughter.  Stricken  with 
anguish,  they  still  maintained  their  unshaken  purpose.  They  numbered  the 
people  again,  and  sent  out  fresh  thousands.  They  followed  them  with  generous 
gifts.  They  cared  for  the  stricken  families,  and  made  desolate  lives  beautiful 
with  the  sweet  charities  of  a  gracious  Christianit}".  They  infused  a  religious 
zeal  into  the  contest.  They  held  their  soldiers  to  be  soldiers  in  a  holy  war; 
they  truly  believed  that  through  battle,  and  siege,  and  reverse,  God  was  wait- 
ing, in  His  own  good  time,  to  give  them  the  victory.  Then  they  saw  the 
struggle  broadening  in  its  purposes  as  in  its  theater.  They  did  not  shrink 
when  they  thus  found  how  they  had  walked  these  paths  of  War  with  open  but 
sightless  eyes,  while  unseen  hands  were  guiding  them  to  ends  they  knew  not  of. 
After  a  season  the  war  came  very  near  to  each  one  of  them.  Almost  every 
family  had  in  it  one  dead  for  the  holy  cause;  by  almost  every  hearthstone  rose 
lamentation  and  the  sound  of  weeping  for  those  that  were  not.  Then  came  the 
voice  of  the  tempter.  Able  sons  of  the  State,  men  foremost  in  her  honors  and 
her  trust,  besought  them  to  pause,  declared  the  war  at  once  a  failure  and  a 
crime,  entreated  them  to  array  their  potential  influence  against  the  Government 
in  its  struggle,  and  in  favor  of  peace  on  any  terms  ;  conjured  them  to  save  the 
blood  of  sons,  and  husbands,  and  fathers.  They  spurned  the  temptation.  By 
a  vote  more  decisive  than  had  been  known  in  the  history  of  American  elections 
they  rejected  the  tempter.  Thenceforward  the  position  of  Ohio  was  as  a 
watchword  to  the  ISTation. 

It  seems  right  that  the  history  of  such  services  and  such  devotion  should 
be  specially  preserved.  The  State  which  contributed  such  leaders  in  the  Cab- 
inet, such  Generals  in  the  field,  and  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  soldiers  to  follow  them,  may  be  pardoned  for  desiring  her  achieve- 
ments separately  recorded.  Finding  them  grouj)ed  thus  together,  those  who 
come  after  us  may  trace  the  career  of  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  ; 
of  Eosecrans,  Mitchel,  McPherson;  of  McDowell,  McClellan,  Buell;  of  Gillmore, 
and  Steedman,  and  Hazen,  and  Schenck,  and  the  whole  host  of  our  worthies; 
of  Stanton,  and  Chase,  and  Wade;  of  Dennison,  Tod,  and  Brough,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty  military  organizations  they  sent  into  the  field.  They  may 
watch  how  by  the  aid  of  these  the  armj'  grew  into  shape  and  substance.  They 
may  see  how,  following  those  it  was  led  "always  to  honor,  often  to  victory," 
and  at  last  to  glorious  success.  Then,  contemplating  this  whole  magnificent 
offering  to  the  National  cause,  they  may  come  to  say,  with  something  of  the 
pride  Avith  which  we,  who  have  seen  these  things  with  our  eyes  and  heard  them 
with  our  ears,  regard  the  noble  State,  the  gracious  Mother  of  us  all,  '^This,  this 
was  Ohio  in  the  War." 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE  STATE  AT   THE   OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR. 


THE  State  of  Ohio,  which  in  the  next  four  years  was  to  contribute  to  the 
National  service  an  army  of  soldiers  amounting  in  the  aggregate,  according 
to  the  figures  of  tlie  Provost-Marshal  General,  to  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men,  had  in  1860  a  population  of  not  quite  two  and  a  half  millions* 
The  existence  of  its  territorial  organization  had  only  begun  a  year  before  the 
Century;  but  it  was  already,  and  as  it  seemed  was  likely  long  to  remain,  the 
third  State  in  population  and  wealth  in  the  Union.  More  than  half  of  its  area 
was  under  cultivation.j  and  more  than  half  of  its  adult  males  were  farmers,  there 
being  of  this  class  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  owning  ftirms,  aver- 
aging a  little  over  ninety  acres  to  each  man.  So  well  was  this  most  important 
body  of  the  State's  producers  aided  by  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  they 
furnished  each  year  more  than  double  the  entire  amount  of  food,  animal  and  veg- 
etable, that  was  needed  for  the  support  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State.  In 
18(i0  they  exported  nearly  two  million  barrels  of  flour,  over  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ion bushels  of  wheat,  throe  million  bushels  of  other  grains,  half  a  million  barrels 
of  pork.  The  value  of  the  exj^orts  of  agricultural  products  for  that  year  from 
Ohio  swelled  to  fifty-six  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Xot  less  industrious  and  prosperous  were  the  manufacturers  of  the  State. 
The  value  of  their  products  for  1860  was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  an  increase  of  ninety-eight  per  cent,  in  a  single  decade.  The 
city  of  Cincinnati  alone,  where  Indians  were  trading  wampum  and  buying 
blankets  when  New  York  had  already  attained  the  rank  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
continent,  manufactured  in  1860,  sixteen  million  dollars,  worth  of  clothing,  a 
larger  quantity  than  New  York  itself  produced  in  the  same  year. 

But  the  wealth  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  so  eloquently 
illustrated  in  figures  like  these,  may  perhaps  be  moi-e  clearly  ])resented  in  a 
briefer  statement.  The  assessed  value  of  her  taxable  property  rose  in  18G0  to 
nearly  a  thousand  million  dollars;  while,  by  tlu;  estimate  of  her  Commissioner 
of  Sfati.-^tics,  the  entire  debts  of  tlie  })Cople  would  not  amount  to  twenty  per  cent. 
of  that  valuation.     Let  us  not  fail  to  add  that,  by  the  beneficent  legislation  of  the 

»  2,:i43,730.     In  1800  it  wa.s  1,080,320.     And  in  1830  only  937,903. 

*  It  hud  13,0.'il,01j  acres  of  improved  land  to  12,210,154  of  unimproved. 
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State,  none  of  her  cbildren  were  growing  up  Avithout  the  free  gift  of  an  education 
that  should  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship;  that  there  were  publislicd  and 
mainly  circulated  within  her  borders  twenty-four  daily  newspapers,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  weeklies,  and  fiftj'-four  monthlies,  making  in  the  aggregate  seventy- 
two  million  copies;  and  that  so  general  was  the  devotion  to  religion  and  the 
provision  for  religious  instruction,  that  the  church  edifices  in  the  State  contained 
sittings  enough  for  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 

The  impending  war  was  to  have  for  its  essence  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
existence,  or  at  least  to  the  power  of  the  system  of  human  slavery;  and  so  it  comes 
that  the  position  of  the  State  on  this  subject  is  not  less  essential  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  her  great  part  in  the  struggle,  than  is  an  appreciation  of  her  wonderful 
progress  and  resources.  The  political  conservatism,  which  prosperity  and  accu- 
mulating wealth  naturally  engender,  was  further  favored  in  Ohio  by  the  circum- 
stances of  her  settlement  and  geography.  Along  four  hundred  and  tliirty-six 
miles  of  her  border  lay  slave  States.  From  these  many  of  her  pioneers  had  come; 
many  more  traced  with  Kentuckians  and  West  Virginians  their  common  lineage 
back  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ancient  Dominion.  In  time  of  war  the  most  effect- 
ive support  to  the  exposed  settlements  of  the  infant  State  had  come  from  their 
generous  and  warlike  neighbors  across  the  Ohio.  In  the  long  peace  that  followed, 
the  heartiest  friendships  and  warmest  social  attachments  naturally  went  out  to 
those  who  had  been  jiroved  in  the  hour  of  trial.  If  her  churches  on  every  hill- 
side taught  a  religion  which  found  no  actual  warrant  in  the  Bible  for  the  system 
of  human  slavery,  they  at  least  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  by  consequence  in  enforcing  a  toleration  which 
proved  quite  as  acceptable  across  the  Border  as  the  most  exhaustive  Scriptural 
exegesis.  !Moi*th  of  the  National  Eoad,  w^hich  for  many  years  was  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  of  Ohio  politics,  different  views  prevailed;  and  the  people, 
tracing  their  ancestry  to  Puritan  rather  than  Yirginia  stock,  cherished  different 
feelings;  but  the  southeim  half  of  the  State,  being  more  populous  and  more  influ- 
ential, long  controlled  the  elections,  and  inspired  the  temper  of  the  government 
and  the  legislation. 

In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1848,  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  was  thus 
thrown  for  Lewis  Cass.  In  1852.  it  was  in  like  manner  given  to  Franklin  Pierce. 
But  by  this  time  a  change  had  begun.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  conservative 
feeling  of  the  State,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  had  for 
years  been  keeping  up  an  antislavery  agitation.  He  had  found  a  few,  like- 
minded  with  himself,  but  Society  and  the  Church  had  combined  to  frown  him 
down.  Still,  so  single-minded  and  sincere  was  he,  that,  though  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  men,  he  resolutely  faced  the  popular  current,  shut  his  eyes  to  all  hope 
of  political  advancement,  and  daily  labored  at  the  task  of  resisting  the  preten- 
sions of  Slavery,  giving  legal  protection  to  the  friendless  and  helpless  negroes, 
and  diffusing  an  Abolition  sentiment  among  the  conservative  men  of  the  Border, 
and  the  influential  classes  of  the  great  city  of  the  State,  whose  prosperity  was 
supposed  to  depend  upon  her  intimate  relations  and  immense  trade  with  the 
slave-holding  regions  to  the  south  of  her.  To  this  task  he  brought  some  peculiar 
Vol.  I.— 2. 
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qualifications.  Profoundly  ignorant  of  men,  ho  Avas.  novertlielcss,  profoundly 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  Man.  The  baldest  charlatan  might  deceive  him 
into  trusting  his  personal  wortli;  but  the  acutest  reasouer  could  not  mislead 
him  in  deterniiniug  the  general  drift  of  popular  sentiment,  and  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  times.  Conscious  of  abilities  that  niight  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  Statesmen,  his  sagacity,  not  less  than  his  conscience,  taught 
him  to  take  Time  for  his  ally;  and  lightly  regarding  the  odium  of  his  present 
work,  to  look  confidingU'  to  the  larger  promises  of  the  Future.  Loving  per- 
sonal popularity,  ho  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  qualitications  for  attaining  it. 
Really  warm-hearted  and  singularly  tenacious  in  his  attachments,  he  was  perpet- 
ually regarded  as  utterly  soltish  and  without  capacity  for  friendship;  so  that  his 
defects,  no  less  than  his  merits,  shut  him  up  to  a  course  which  could  hope  for 
personal  triumph  only  in  the  triumph  of  great  jirinciples.  He  was  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  massive  and  cogent  eloquence,  little  likely  to  sway  the  immediate 
passions  of  the  populace,  but  sure  to  infiltrate  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
the  controlling  classes  in  the  community.  His  energy  was  tireless,  and  his  will 
absolutely  inflexible. 

Under  such  leadership,  ably  seconded  by  the  faithful  and  true  old  man 
who  so  long  stood  in  Ohio  the  champion  of  Abolition,  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
peculiar  representative  of  the  Reserve,  a  new  element  sprang  up  in  Ohio  politics. 
It  cast  a  handful  of  votes  for  Birney  for  the  Presidency;  had  risen  to  propor- 
tions which  made  it  a  respectable  element  in  jiolitical  calculations  when  it  cast, 
what  was  thought  to  be,  the  vote  of  the  balance  of  power  for  Van  Buren;  and 
had  reached  the  height  of  its  unpoiDularity  with  the  old  ruling  class  of  the  State 
when,  in  1852,  refusing  to  sustain  General  Scott  on  account  of  the  "anti-agita- 
tion" and  "finality  of  the  slavery  question"  features  in  his  platform,  it  persisted 
in  again  giving  the  votes  of  its  balance  of  power  to  John  P.  Hale,  and  thus 
permitting  the  triumph  of  Franklin  Pierce. 

But  before  another  Presidential  election  the  shrewd  calculations  of  the 
sagacious  leader  of  this  outcast  among  parties  had  been  realized.  Holding,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  balance  of  power,  and  subordinating  all  minor  questions  to 
what  thcv  regarded  as  the  absorbing  issue  of  slaver}^  or  antislavery,  they  had 
already,  with  a  handful  of  votes,  controlled  a  gi-cat  election,  and  sent  this 
Abolition  leader  to  the  United  States  Senate.  A  greater  triumph  now  awaited 
him.  As  dexterous  in  managing  parties  as  he  was  blind  in  managing  men,  he 
placed  such  stress  upon  the  new  organization  which  had  risen  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Whig  party,  that,  detesting  his  principles  and  distrusting  himself,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  forced  to  secure  the  votes  without  which  the  election  were 
lost  in  advance,  by  placing  his  name  at  the  head  of  their  ticket,  and  bearing 
the  odious  Abolitionist  in  triumph  into  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State.  The  imj)ulso  thus  given  was  never  wholly  lost;  for  though  the  people 
were  by  no  means  as  radical  as  their  Governor,  they  gave  at  the  next  Presi- 
dential election  a  hand.some  niajority  to  Fremont,  and  a  year  later  again  elected 
their  Abolition  leader. 

Whether  it  was  through  a  far-seeing  anticipation  of  what  was  to  grow  out 
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of  this  antislaveiy  struggle,  or  whether  it  avus  only  a  result  of  the-sagaciouH 
forecast  which  in  most  things  distinguished  his  administratiou,  Governor  Chase 
early  began  to  attempt  an  effective  organization  of  the  militia.  In  this,  as  in 
his  ijolitical  views,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  times.  In  every  State  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  the  militia  had  fallen  into  undisguised  contempt.  The  old-fash- 
ioned militia  masters  had  been  given  up;  the  subject  had  been  abandoned  as 
fit  onl}'  to  be  the  fertile  theme  for  the  ridicule  of  rising  writers  and  witty  stump 
orators.  The  cannon  issued  by  the  Government  were  left  for  the  uses  of  polit- 
ical parties  on  the  occasion  of  mass  meetings  or  victories  at  the  polls.  The 
small  arms  were  scattei*ed,  rusty,  and  become  worthless.  In  Chicago  a  novel 
drill  had  been  an  inducement  for  the  organization  of  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves ; 
and  here  and  there  through  the  AVest  the  young  men  of  a  city  kc])t  up  a  mil- 
itary company;  but  these  were  the  exceptions.  Po])ular  prejudice  against 
doing  military  duty  was  insurmountable,  and  no  name  for  these  exceptional 
organizations  so  struck  the  popular  fancy  as  that  of  ''the  Cornstalk  Militia." 

Governor  Chase  at  once  essayed  the  formation  of  similarly  uniformed  and 
equipped  militia  companies  at  all  leading  points  throughout  the  State,  with 
a  provisional  organization  into  regiments  and  brigades.  At  first  the  jiopu- 
lar  ridicule  only  was  excited;  by-and-by  attention  to  the  subject  was  slowly 
aroused.  Some  legislative  support  was  secured,  a  new  arsenal  was  established; 
an  issue  of  new  arms  was  obtained  from  the  General  Government;  and  an 
approximation  was  at  last  made  to  a  military  peace  establishment.  Such  was 
the  interest  finally  excited  that  at  one  time  a  convention  of  nearly  two  hundred 
officers  assembled  at  Columbus  to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  developing 
and  fostering  the  militia  system;  and  the  next  3'ear,  before  going  out  of  office, 
Governor  Chase  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviewing,  at  Dayton,  nearly  thirty 
companies,  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  State — every  one  of  which 
was  soon  to  participate  in  the  war  that  vras  then  so  near  and  so  little  antici- 
pated. His  successor  continued  the  general  policy  thus  inaugurated,  urged  the 
Legislature  to  pay  the  militia  for  the  time  spent  in  drill,  and  enforced  the 
necessity  of  expanding  the  system.  Comparatively  little  was  accomplished, 
and  yet  the  organization  of  Ohio  militia  was  far  superior  to  that  existing  in  any 
of  the  States  to  the  westward.  All  of  them  combined  did  not  possess  so  largo 
a  militia  force  as  the  First  Ohio  Eegiment,  then  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
King,  of  Dayton. 

Thus,  materially  prosperous  and  politically  progressive,  yet  with  much  of 
the  leaven  of  her  ancient  Conservatism  still  lingering,  and  with  the  closest 
affiliations  of  friendship  and  trade  with  the  slave-holding  States  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Valleys,  but  with  the  germs  of  a  prei^aration  for  hostilities,  and 
such  a  nucleus  of  militia  as  might  serve  to  protect  the  border  from  immediate 
ravages,  Ohio  entered  upon  the  year  that  was  to  witness  the  paralysis  of  her 
industry  and  trade,  the  sundering  of  her  old  friendships,  her  political  revolu- 
tion, and  the  devotion  of  her  entire  energies  to  the  business  of  war. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


INITIAL  WAR  LEGISLATION  — THE  STRUGGLE  AND  SURRENDER  OF  PARTY. 


THE  legislative  and  executive  depai-tments  of  the  State  Government, 
iipon  which  were  precipitated  the  weightiest  burdens  of  the  war,  had 
been  chosen  as  representatives  rather  of  the  average  antislavery  progress 
of  the  Whig  party,  than  of  the  more  advanced  positions  to  which  ex-Governor 
Chase  had  been  committing  his  supporters.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  welcome 
the  Lefijislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  on  their  visit  to  Columbus,  and  to 
convince  them  of  the  warm  friendship  borne  them,  not  less  by  the  Government 
than  by  the  people  of  the  State.  Union-saving  speeches  and  resolutions  marked 
the  popular  current;  and,  as  had  long  been  usual,  the  Union-saving  temper 
went  largely  toward  the  surrender  to  the  South  of  everything  save  the  abso- 
lutely vital  points  in  controversy.  The  Governor,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
while  firmly  insisting  upon  hostility  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  had  also  advo- 
cated the  colonization  of  the  blacks  in  Central  or  South  America,  and  faithful 
obedience  to  what  were  regarded  as  our  constitutional  obligations  to  the  shave- 
holding  States.  A  leading  member  of  the  party  in  the  Senate*  had  introduced 
a  bill  to  prevent  by  heavy  penalties  the  organization  or  the  giving  of  any  aid 
to  parties  like  Jolin  Brown's,  and  it  had  come  within  three  votes  of  a  i")assage. 
More  striking  proof  of  the  conciliatory  disposition  with  which  the  Lcgisla- 
tore  was  animated  was  to  be  given.  The  constitutional  amendment  carried 
through  Congress  by  Thomas  Corwin,  and  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Bcveral  States  for  ratification,  provided  that  hereafter  no  amendment  or  other 
change  in  the  powers  of  Government  should  be  permitted,  whereby  the  National 
authorities  should  be  enabled  io  interfere  with  slavery  within  its  present  limits. 
Before  the  beginning  of  actual  hostilities  in  Charleston  Harbor,  it  was  ap])arent 
that,  carrying  the  effort  for  conciliation  to  the  furthest  extreme,  the  heavy  Jio- 
piiblican  majority  in  the  Legisluturo  meant  to  give  the  sanction  of  Ohio  to  this 
irreversible  guarantee  to  slavery  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  Before 
itfl  place  on  the  Senate  calendar  was  reached,  however,  came  the  bombardment 
of  Sumter,  the  surrender,  and  the  call  of  the  T'resident  to  protect  the  capital 
from  the  danger  of  sudden  capture  by  the  conspirators.     On  the   ir)th   of  A])v'd 

•  lion.  R.  D.  Ilnrri^on,  afterward  elected  from  the  Seventh  T)lHtri(;f,  to  Buccoed  ex-Governor 
Corwin  in  Congr'aw. 
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Columbus  was  wild  with  the  excitement  of  the  call  to  arms.  On  the  16th  the 
feeling  was  even  more  intense;  troojDS  were  arriving,  the  telegra^jhs  and  mails 
were  burdened  with  exhortations  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  money  and  men 
to  any  extent;  the  very  air  came  laden  with  the  clamor  of  war  and  of  the 
swift,  hot  haste  of  the  people  to  plunge  into  it.  On  the  17th,  while  every  pulse 
around  them  was  at  fever-heat,  the  Senators  of  Ohio,  as  a  last  eftbrt,  passed  the 
Corwin  constitutional  amendment,  only  eight  members  out  of  the  whole  Senate 
opposing  it.* 

But  this  was  the  last  effort  at  conciliation.  Thenceforward  the  State  strove 
to  conquer  rather  than  to  compromise.  Already,  on  the  16th  of  April,  within 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  President's  call  for  troops  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  Senate  had  matured,  carried  through  the  several  readings,  and  passed 
a  bill  a|)propriating  one  million  of  dollars  for  placing  the  State  upon  a  war- 
footing,  and  for  assisting  the  General  Government  in  meeting  the  shock  of  the 
rebellion. f 

The  debate  which  preceded  the  rapid  passage  of  this  bill  illustrated  the 
melting  away  of  party  lines  under  the  white  heat  of  patriotism.  Senator  Orr, 
the  Democratic  representative  of  the  Crawford  County  Senatorial  District,  'was 
opposed  to  the  war,  and  even  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  he  should  vote  for 
it  as  the  best  means  of  testifying  his  hostilit}^  to  secession.'  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Key,  of  Cincinnati,  the  ablest  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  followed. J  He,  too,  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  '  Yet  he  felt  it  in  his  soul  to  be  an  unwarranted  declara- 
tion of  war  against  seven  sister  States.  He  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 
the  line  of  action  announced  by  the  Executive.  It  was  an  usurpation  by  a 
President,  in  whom  and  in  whose  advisers  he  had  no  confidence;  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  militarj'  despotism.  He  firml}^  believed  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
Administration  to  drive  off  the  border  States,  and  permanently  sever  the  Union. 
But  he  was  opposed  to  secession,  and  in  this  contest  he  could  do  no  otherwise 
than  stand  b}'  the  stars  and  stripes.'  Next  came  Mr.  Moore,  of  Butler  County, 
conspicuous  as  the  most  conservative  of  those  reckoned  at  all  with  the  Eepubli- 

*Tlie  eight  who  had  the  fore.sight  to  perceive  that  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  was  not  a  time 
to  be  striving  to  add  security  to  shivery  were,  Messrs.  Buck,  Cox,  Garfield,  Glass,  Monroe,  Morse, 
Parrish,  and  Saiitli. 

tSome  days  earlier  a  bill  had  been  introduced  appropriating  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
war  purposes.  On  a  hint  from  the  Executive  that  perhaps  other  and  more  important  measures 
might  be  needed,  action  was  delayed.  Then  the  million  war  bill  was  introduced,  in  response  to 
a  message  from  Governor  Dennison,  announcing  the  call  from  Washington,  maintaining  the 
necessity  for  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  concluding  as  follows: 

"  But  as  the  contest  may  grow  to  greater  dimensions  than  is  now  anticipated,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  to  make  provisions  proportionate  to  its 
means  to  assist  the  National  authorities  in  restoring  the  integrity  and  strength  of  the  Union,  in 
all  its  amplitude,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  rights  of  all  the  States,  and  insuring  the 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  I  earnestly  recommend,  also,  that  an 
appropriation  of  not  le^ss  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  be  immediately  made  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments  for  the  use  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  State.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  the  pressing  exigency  for  the  prompt  organization  and  arming  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  State."  ' 

X  Subsequently  Colonel  and  Judge  Advocate  on  McClellan's  staff. 
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CJin  party  in  the  Senate;  in  laet  as  almost  the  ideal  of  the  old  "  Silvev-Gray 
"Whig."*  Hitherto  he  had  voted  consistently  against  all  military'  bills,  and  had 
even  avowed  his  readiness  to  surrender  the  Southern  forts  rather  than  bring  on 
a  collision.  •  Xow  he  felt  called  upon  to  do  the  most  painful  duty  of  his  life. 
But  there  was  only  one  course  left.  Ho  had  no  words  of  bitterness  for  party 
■with  which  to  mar  the  solemnity  of  the  hour.  This  only  he  had  to  say  :  Ho 
could  do  nothing  else  than  stand  by  the  grand  old  flag  of  the  country,  and  stand 
by  it  to  the  end.     He  should  vote  for  the  bill.' 

Thus,  to  recur  to  the  figure  already  used,  did  the  iron  rules  of  party  disci- 
pline and  prejudice,  melting  beneath  the  white  heat  of  patriotism,  still  mai-k  in 
broken  outline  the  old  divisions  beneath  and  through  which  the  molten  currents 
freely  mingled.  Tiie  bill  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote;  one  Senator 
only,  Mr.  Xewman,  of  Scioto  County,  voting  against  it.f 

In  the  House,  however,  party  opposition  gave  way  more  slowly.  That 
same  afternoon  the  bill  went  over  from  the  Senate,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
suspend  the  rules,  so  as  to  put  it  upon  its  passage.  The  Democrats  demanded 
time  for  consultation.  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Woods|  (ex-Speaker  and  Democratic  leader) 
gave  notice  that  it  could  not  bo  unanimously  passed  without  time  were  given. 
For  one,  he  wanted  to  hear  from  his  constituents.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Andrews, ||  of 
Auglaize  Count}-,  denounced  the  excitement  on  the  subject  of  war,  here  and 
over  the  country,  as  crazy  fanaticism.  Mr.  Devore,  of  Brown  County,  'regarded 
the  interests  of  the  country,  south  of  the  Ohio  River  as  well  as  north  of  it.  The 
dispatches  about  the  danger  to  Washington  were  preposterous,  and  were  mostly 
inanuftictured  for  evil  purposes.'  Mr.  Jessup,  of  Hamilton  County,  gave  notice 
that  if  the  majority  wanted  his  vote  they  must  wait  for  it.  And  so,  the  Repub- 
licans agreeing  to  delay  in  the  hope  of  securing  harmony,  the  bill  went  over, 
after  two  ineffectual  efforts  to  suspend  the  rules. § 

The  next  day,  the  Democrats  having  in  the  meantime  spent  three  houi's  in 
excited  debate  in  caucus,  the  effort  to  suspend  the  rules  again  failed.  But  the 
leaders  earnestly  assui-ed  the  House  that  with  another  day's  delay  there  was  a 
strong  probability  of  the  unanimous  passage  of  the  bill.  A  dispatch  had  al- 
ready been  received  from  Scioto  County,  denouncing  Senator  Newman  for  hia 
vote  airainst  it  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  said  that  his  son  was  enlisted  in  one  of 
the  companies  then  on  the  way  to  Columbus.  Mr.  Hutcheson,  of  Madison 
County,  an  extreme  States'-Rights  Dem.ocrat,  and  almost  a  secessionist,  82)oke 
handsomely  in  favor  of  tlio  bill,  and  drew  out  hearty  api:)lause  from  House  and 

•Subfiequently  Colonel  of  one  of  the  liundred  day.s'  rcf^hnents. 

t  Under  the  terrible  pre«.sure  of  public  condcmn.'ition,  eflpecially  in  his  own  district,  Mr. 
Ifewman  hliortly  afterward  asked  leave  to  change  hia  vote. 

J  SuJ*«quently  Coh)nel  of  a  three  years'  regiment,  and  JJrevet  M.ijor-General  of  vol- 
anteers. 

I  Subftqucntly  Colonel  of  iho  Fifteenth  Oliio  in  the  tliree  montlis'  service,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  until  afl(,r  the  Clarksviilc  surrender,  of  the  Scventy-Fourtli  Oliio. 

? In  th»,«*c '-fTortH  twenty-five  Domorrats  voted  against  KU.-<i)f^nding  the  riiloH,  fourteen  voted 
with  the  licpnblicans  for  suHpension,  and  eight  were  absent  when  the  roll  was  called. 
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gjlllories.  But  tlelay  was  still  insisted  upon,  and  so  tho  bill  Avent  over  to  the 
third  day  from  the  date  of  its  introduction. 

Then  all  were  ready.  Ex-Speaker  Woods  led  off  in  a  stirring  little  speech, 
declaring  his  intention  '  lo  stand  by  the  Government  in  peace  or  in  war,  right 
or  wrong.'  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Flagg,  of  Hamilton  County,  followed.  '  He  Avas  glad 
that  delay  had  produced  unanimity.  But  ho  had  been  of  the  number  tliat  had 
favored  instant  action.  He  had  done  so  because  Jefferson  Davis  had  shown  no 
hesitation  in  suspending  ttie  rules,  and  marching  through  first,  second,  and  thii-d 
readings  w^ithout  waiting  to  hear  from  his  constituents.  He  had  ever  advocated 
peace,  but  it  was  always  peace  /or  the  Union.  Now  he  was  readj'  for  peace  for 
the  Union,  or  war  for  it,  love  for  it,  hatred  for  it,  everything  for  it."  Mr.  An- 
drews, of  Auglaize  County,  had  less  to  say  of  the  crazy  fanaticism  of  the  ex- 
citement. 'The  act  of  South  Carolina  toward  the  Democrats  of  the  North  was 
a  crime  for  which  the  English  language  could  find  no  description.  It  had  for- 
ever severed  the  last  tie  that  bound  them  together.' 

Amid  such  displays  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  the  bill  finally 
went  through,  on  the  18th  of  April,  by  an  unanimous  vote;  ninety-nine  in  its 
lavor.  It  appropriated  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  purjiose  of  carrying  into 
effect  any  requisition  of  the  President  to  protect  the  National  Government;  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments  for 
the  militia  of  the  State  ;  and  the  remaining  fifty  thousand  as  an  extraordinary 
contingent  fund  for  the  Governor.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
were  authorized  to  borrow  the  money,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  issue  cer- 
tificates therefor  which  should  be  free  from  State  taxation. 

Meantime  the  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Garfield,  had  matured 
and  passed  a  bill  defining  and  providing  punishment  for  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  declared  any  resident  of  the  State  who  gave  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
State,  to  be  punished  by  im2)risonment  in  tho  penitentiary  at  hard  labor 
for  life.* 

With  the  passage  of  these  bills  all  semblance  of  party  opposition  to  neces- 
sary war  measures  disappeared  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Yallandigham  visited  the  capital  and  earnestly  remonstrated  with  the  Demo- 
crats forgiving  their  sanction  to  the  war;  but  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the 
crisis  could  not  be  controlled  by  jiart}'  discipline.  Under  the  leadership  of  ex- 
Speaker  Woods,  a  bill  passed  exempting  the  property  of  volunteers  from  exe- 
cution for  debt  during  their  service.  Then,  as  within  a  few  days  it  became 
evident  that  fjir  more  troops  were  pressing  for  acceptance  than  were  needed  to 
fill  the  President's  call  for  thirteen  regiments,  the  Legiislature  acceded  to  the 
sagacious  suggestion  of  the  Governor  that  the}"  should  be  retained  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State.  The  bill  authorized  the  acceptance  of  ten  additional  regi- 
ments, provided  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their  payment,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  more  to  be  used  in  case  of  invasion  of  the  State,  or  the  appearance 
of  danger  of  invasion.     Other  measures  were  adopted  looking  to  the  danger  of 

*This  bill  was  understood  at  the  time  to  be  specially  aimed  at  Mr.  Vallandighara. 
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shipments  of  arms  through  Ohio  to  the  South;  ovgunizing  the  militia  of  the 
State;  providing  suitable  officers  for  duty  on  the  statf  of  the  Governor;  requir- 
ini::  contracts  for  subsistence  of  the  volunteers  to  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder ; 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  additional  general  officers.  No  little  hostility 
tOAvard  some  members  of  Governor  Dennison's  staff  was  exhibited,  but  with  the 
Governor  himself  the  relations  of  the  Legislature  Avero  entirely  harmonious. 
In  concert  with  him  the  war  legislation  was  completed  ;  and  when,  within  a 
month  after  the  first  note  of  alarm  from  Washington  the  General  Assembly 
adjourned,  the  State  was,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  on  a  war  footing. 

Before  the  adjournment  the  acting  Speaker  had  resigned  to  talve  a  command 
in  one  of  the  regiments  starting  for  Washington  ;  two  leading  Senators  had 
been  appointed  Brigadier-Generals ;  and  large  numbers  of  the  other  members 
had,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  entered  the  service.  It  was  the  first  of  the  war 
Legislatures.  It  met  the  first  shock  ;  under  the  sudden  pressure  matured  the 
first  militarv  laws.  It  labored  under  difficulties  inseparable  from  so  unexpected 
a  plunge  into  duties  so  novel.  But  it  may  now  be  safely  said  that  in  patriotism, 
in  zeal  and  ability,  it  was  second  to  neither  of  its  successors,  and  that  in  the  exu- 
berance of  patriotic  sentiment  which  wiped  out  party  lines  and  united  all  in 
common  efforts  to  meet  the  sudden  danger,  it  surpassed  them  both. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  OPENING  ACTS  OF  DENNISON'S  WAR  ADMINISTRATION. 


L THOUGH  the  countiy  had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  acts  of  seces- 
sion by  several  States,  the  seizure  of  forts,  and  the  defiance  of  the  General 
Government,  there  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  most  a  trust  that  in 
some  way  the  matter  Avould  be  adjusted,  and  bloodshed  would  be  avoided. 
There  was  much  war  talk  on  the  part  of  the  young  and  excitable,  but  the  influ- 
ential men  and  the  masses  were  slow  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  war.  Yet 
the  portents  still  grew  darker  and  darker  at  the  South. 

"  Then  a  fierce,  sudden  flash  across  the  rugged  hhxckness  broke, 
And  with  a  voice  that  shook  the  land  the  guns  of  Sumter  spoke; 

And  wlieresoe'er  the  summons  came,  there  rose  an  angry  din, 
As  when,  upon  a  rocky  coast,  a  stormy  tide  sets  in."* 

Before  the  bombardment  had  ended  twenty  full  companies  were  offered  to 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  immediate  service.  "With  the  news  of  the  sui'render, 
and  the  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers,  the  excitement  became  fervidly 
intense.  Militia  officers  telegraphed  their  readiness  for  orders.  The  President 
of  Kenyon  College  tendered  his  service  in  any  capacity,  and  began  by  enlisting 
in  the  ranks.f  The  Cleveland  Grays,  the  Eover  Guards,  the  Columbus  Videttes, 
the  State  Fencibles,  the  Governor's  Guards,  the  Dayton  Light  Guards,  the 
Guthrie  Grays — the  best  known  and  best  drilled  militia  companies  in  the  State — 
held  meetings,  unanimously  voted  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal,  of  the 
Government,  and  telegraphed  to  Columbus  for  orders.  Portsmouth  announced 
a  company  ready  to  march.  Chillicothe  asked  if  she  should  send  a  company  that 
da}'.  Circleville  telegraphed,  offering  one  or  more  companies,  announcing  that 
they  had  two  thousand  dollars  raised  to  equip  them.  Xenia  asked  leave  to  raise  a 
battery  of  artillery  and  a  company  of  infantry.  Canton  sent  up  an  officer,  beg- 
ging the  acceptance  of  two  companies.  Lebanon  wanted  two  companies  accepted. 
Springfield  wanted  the  same.     Lancaster  started  a  company  to  Columbus.     Cin- 

*"  War  Poems,"  by  E.  J.  Cutler:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    18G7. 

tThree  months,  indeed,  before  the  fall  of  Sumter,  foreseeing  the  necessity  for  war,  President 
Andrews  had  written  the  Governor,  ofTering  his  services  whenever  it  should  break  out.  He  was 
the  first  citizen  of  Oliio  to  make  sucii  tender. 
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cinnati.  Dajton,  Clovolaiul  counted  their  otfers  by  the  thousand.  Steedman, 
from  Toledo,  pledged  a  full  reg-iment  in  ten  days.  Prominent  men,  all  over  the 
State,  telegraphed  asking  what  the}'  could  do,  and  placing  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities.  Tiie  instant,  all -devouring  blaze  of  excited  patriot- 
ism was  as  amazing  as  it  Avas  unprecedented.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
among  the  first  otiers  were  some  from  colored  men  promising  com2)auies,  and 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  temper  of  those  times,  they  were  refused. 

The  officer  upon  whoni  the  full  pressure  of  this  sudden  avalanche  foil  had 
filled  one-half  of  his  term  as  Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent social  connections,  of  suave,  elegant  mannei-s,  a  master  of  dej^ortment,  and 
a  favorite  in  polite  circles.  His  experience  in  public  affairs  had  been  limited  to 
a  single  term  in  the  State  Senate,  and  of  military  matters  he  was,  like  most 
other  officials,  profoundl}'  ignorant.  Among  railroad  managers  and  bank  officers 
he  had  the  reputation  of  financial  ability,  and  of  capacity  for  controlling  large 
operations.  But  the  public  had  not  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  State,  or  scarcely,  indeed,  as  one  of  her  second-rates. 
Bank  and  railroad  influences,  combined  with  the  general  lack  of  formidable 
afipirants,  had  united  to  secure  him  the  nomination  for  the  Governorship.  In 
the  debates  betwx^en  himself  and  his  Democratic  antagonist  before  pojnilar  as- 
semblages, the  Eepublicans  had  been  in  great  fears  lest  their  champion  should 
prove  unequal  to  such  a  contest,  and  greatly  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  un- 
expected power  of  his  ^performance.  Still  the  old  idea  of  him,  as  a  man  wholly 
frittered  away  in  polish,  was  not  entirely  dispelled.  His  inaugural  was  not 
happy.  It  was  severely  criticised  as  prolix,  verbose,  and  occasionally  stilted. 
One  luckless  sentence  had  fastened  itself  in  the  minds  of  bis  opponents,  and  had 
been  laughed  at  over  the  State,  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned:  "If  at- 
tended with  success  at  the  threshold  in  dissolving  the  great  Confederac}"  and 
creating  a  small  one,  the  introduction  of  standing  armies  to  confront  border 
war  on  the  slave  and  free  frontiers,  and  to  push  the  scheme  of  Southern  con- 
quests, and  to  maintain  them,  and  keep  down  domestic  insurrection,  Avould  be 
the  succedaneum  for  the  security  conferred  by  a  common  government."  Up  to 
the  period  of  which  we  write  the  opposition  press,  and  even  influential  Repub- 
lican journals,  had  delighted  to  speak  of  Mr.  Dennison  as  "  the  succedaneum 
Governor."  In  the  easy  duties  of  his  office  in  time  of  peace  he  had  acquitted 
himself  creditably;  but,  unfortunatelj'  for  him  and  for  the  State,  there  was  a 
general  distrust  of  his  ability  to  sustain  the  larger  responsibilities  now  upon 
him,  and  a  general  disposition  to  judge  all  his  actions  harshly  in  advance. 

Thus  unfortunate  in  the  public  estimate  of  his  qualifications  for  the  task  he 
was  now  essaying,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate  in  the  tools  with  which  he  had 
to  work.  AVe  have  already  seen  how  unwisely  his  distinguished  predecessor 
was  liable  to  act  in  his  selections  of  men.  But  as  Mr.  Chase  had  made  the  re- 
vival of  the  rnilitia  one  of  the  features  of  his  administration,  Governor  Denni- 
son, wishing  to  continue  the  same  work,  founrl  it  easiest,  and  most  consonant 
with  his  polite  ways,  to   do   it  with  the  same  staff;  accepting  these  officers  the 
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more  readilj'  as  it  Avaa  never  dreamt  that  they  would  have  anything  of  marlced 
importance  to  do.  It  thus  came  about  that  when  the  bewildering  mass  of  mil- 
itary business  was  precipitated  upon  him  on  the  15th  of  April,  he  met  it  with  a 
staff  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  capacity  of  bud  selection  had  been  almost  ex- 
hausted. Some  of  them  had  no  executive  ability  ;  some  had  no  tact ;  one  was 
wholly  unpractical ;  they  failed  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  gathering 
volunteers,  and  at  least  two  of  them  were  the  butt  of  every  joker  and  idle  clci'k 
about  the  Capitol. 

We  are  jDresently  to  see  Avhat  comi^lications  of  evil  these  circumstances 
brought  about. 

But  a  single  day  was  required  to  raise  the  first  two  regiments,  in  answer  to 
the  President's  call.  On  the  next  they  arrived,  in  separate  companies,  at  Co- 
lumbus, on  their  way,  as  it  proved,  to  Washington.  The  "  Lancaster  Guards  " 
were  the  first  to  report  on  the  ground.  Close  behind  them  came  the  Dayton 
Light  Guards  and  the  Montgomery  Guards ;  then  SMnftly  following  a  score  of 
others. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April  the  First  and  Second  Ohio  were  or- 
ganized from  the  first  companies  that  had  thus  hurried  to  Columbus.  They 
were  mostly  made  up  of  well-known  militia  organizations,  from  leading  towns 
and  cities,  as  follows  : 

First  Ohio — Company  A,  Lancaster  Guards. 

"  "  "  B,  Lafayette  Guards  (Dayton). 

"  "  «  C,  Dayton  Light  Guards. 

"  "  '•  D,  Montgomery  Guards. 

"  "  "  E,  Cleveland  Grays. 

«  "  "  F,  Hibernian  Guards  (Cleveland). 

"  "  "  G,  Portsmouth  Guards. 

"  "  "  H,  Zanesville  Guards. 

«  «  «'  I,   Mansfield  Guards. 

"  «  "  K,  Jackson  Guards  (Hamilton). 

Second  "  "  A,  Eover  Guards  (Cincinnati). 

"  "  "  B,  Columbus  Videttes. 

"  "  "  C.  Columbus  Fencibles. 

"  "  "  D,  Zouave  Guards  (Cincinnati). 

«  «  "  E,  Lafiiyette  Guards  (Cincinnati). 

"  «  "  F,  Springfield  Zouaves. 

"  "  "  G,  Pickaway  company, 

"  "  "  H,  Steubenville  company. 

«  "  "  I,    Covington  Blues  (Miami  County). 

"  "  *'  K,  Pickaway  company. 

At  the  outset  the  State  Administration  fell  into  the  vicious  policy  of  per- 
mitting the  soldiers  to  elect  their  own  commanders.  Till  an  election  could  bo 
held,  ex-Speaker  Edward  A.  Parrott,  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  was  as- 
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signed  for  the  First  Eegiment  as  commandant,  and  Lewis  Wilson  (who  had  re- 
signed the  office  of  chief  of  police  in  Cincinnati,  to  enter  the  service)  for  the 
Second. 

There  were  no  arms,  uniforms,  equipments,  transportation  for  them.  But 
the  Government  was  importunate.  "Send  them  on  instantly,"  Avas  the  order 
from  "Washington,  "and  we  will  equip  them  here."  Even  among  the  civilians, 
then  for  the  first  time  attempting  the  management  of  soldiers,  there  were  fore- 
bodings concerning  the  policy  of  starting  troops  to  defend  a  threatened  city 
without  guns  or  ammunition  ;  but  with  wild  cheers  from  the  volunteers,  and 
many  a  "God  bless  you"  from  the  on-looUers,  the  trains  bearing  the  unarmed 
crowd  moved  out  of  the  Columbus  depot,  long  before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of 
the  I'Jth  of  April.  But  before  they  started,  fresh  arrivals  had  more  than  tilled 
their  places  in  the  hastily-improvised  camp  in  the  woods  be3'ond  the  railroad 
depot,  which,  with  a  happy  thought  of  the  first  advocate  for  the  "coercion  of 
Bovereigu  States,"  Governor  Deanison  had  named  Camp  Jackson. 

Already  had  begun  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  troubles  that  were  to  cloud 
the  career  of  a  faithful  and  able  administration. 

The  Commissary-General,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Eunyan,  of  Cincinnati,  had  been 
called  upon  to  provide  for  the  troops  as  soon  as  they  began  to  arrive.  Hurrying 
up  to  Columbus,  he  found  several  companies  there  almost  as  soon  as  himself. 
AVliere  were  they  to  be  put?  How  were  they  to  be  fed?  For  an  hour  or  two 
they  could  march  about  the  streets  with  their  martial  music,  and  for  another 
hour  or  two  they  could  be  trusted  to  stand  on  grassy  spots  about  the  Capitol  at 
a  parade  rest,  but — what  then  ?  To  this  novice,  and  to  his  associates  and  supe- 
riors, indeed,  then  clustering  about  the  Governor's  table  in  the  excited  crowd  at 
the  Executive  rooms,  the  question  was  almost  startling.  To  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  most  natural  suggestion  was  a  hotel;  and  to  the  hotels  accordingly, 
our  Commissarj-'General  sallied  forth,  having  for  aid  Mr.  Lucicn  Buttles,  of  Co- 
lumbus. These  gentlemen  found  the  Goodale  House  capable  of  accommodating 
one  company,  and  willing  to  reduce  its  charges,  in  aid  of  the  common  cause,  to 
&  dollar  and  a  quarter  jjer  day.  Second-class  houses  could  take  four  more  com- 
panies at  somewliat  lower  rates — some  even  as  low  as  seventy-five  cents  per  day. 
And  60  the  first-arriving  soldiers  were  quartered  at  the  hotels. 

Little  as  they  knew  about  army  life,  the  authorities  knew  enough  to  under- 
fstand  that  this  could  only  be  temporary.  So  next  the  Governor  instructed  the 
Comrnibsary-Gcneral  to  see  what  ho  could  do  for  the  permanent  subsistence  of 
volunteers.  He  saw;  reported,  as  the  best  he  could  do,  a  contract  with  a  Mr. 
Butler  at  fifly  cents  per  daj^ ;  and,  on  hiu  recommendation,  the  contract  was 
Btraightway  signed.  The  contractor  found  himself  unable  to  provide  food  as 
fast  as  the  troops  came  in.  "Within  a  few  days  loud  complaints  arose  about 
breakfasts  delayed  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  like  irregularities;  the  volun- 
teers, fresh  from  the  comforts  of  homo,  and  having  little  else  to  do,  growled 
loatily ;  the  newspapers  discussed  the  grievance;  ardent  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature presently    took   up    the  burden  of  constituents  wiiom   thc^}^  found   in  the 
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ranks;  and  so,  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  the  straggles  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, rose  a  hoarse  clamor  against  heartless  contractors  and  incompetent 
State  officials  who  permitted  them  to  abuse  our  gallant  citizen-soldiery.  Other 
complaints  presently  began  to  be  heard  from  Cleveland,  Avhere  the  subsistence 
contract  had  been  given  to  O.  C.  Scoville  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  from  Cin- 
cinnati, wliere  it  had  been  given  to  H.  F.  Handy  at  sixty  cents  per  day. 

In  the  midst  of  this  came  fresh  food  for  censure.  Great  bundles  of  round 
poles  began  to  come  through  by  express  from  New  York  in  numbers  that  to  tiie 
uneducated  eye  seemed  absolutely  enormous,  consigned  to  the  Governor.  They 
were  the  tent-poles  belonging  to  certain  purchases  of  tents  made  for  the  State  in 
New  York.  Uniforms  were  to  bo  provided  for  the  gathering  troops,  and  con- 
tracts were  hastily  given  out  on  such  terms  as  were  offered.  Messrs.  J.  &  II. 
Miller,  of  Columbus,  were  to  furnish  four  thousand  overcoats  at  nine  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents  apiece;  Mack  &  Brothers  and  J.  H.  Luken,  of  Cincinnati,  Eng- 
lish &  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  and  McDaniel,  of  Dayton,  were  each  to  furnish  one 
thousand  uniforms  (coats  and  trowsers  only),  at  sixteen  dollars — one-sixtli  to  bo 
delivered  weekly.  Mr.  Eobinson,  of  Cleveland,  was  to  furnish  two  thousand  at 
the  same  rates.  Stone  &  Estabrook  were  to  furnish  one  thousand  flannel  shirts 
at  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  piece.  Other  prices  were  in  proportion,  and  on  all  it 
appeared  that  large  profits  were  likely  to  accrue.  Shipments  of  arms  presently 
began  to  arrive,  and  there  were  stories  of  large  purchases,  at  extravagant  rates, 
in  New  York.  Those  several  facts  and  rumors  were  discussed  in  the  newspapers 
with  great  severity,  and  the  leading  Kepublican  journals  were  foremost  in  cen- 
suring the  Governor's  subordinates,  and,  impliedly,  the  Governor  himself 

Other  sources  of  dissatisfaction  apj^eared.  The  Adjutant-General,  a  person  of 
considerable  and  versatile  ability,  was  an  enthusiastic  militiaman,  but,  just  then, 
not  much  of  a  soldier.  ITe  was  withal  so  excitable,  so  volatile,  so  destitute  of 
method,  as  to  involve  the  affairs  of  his  office  in  confusion,  and  to  bewilder  him- 
self and  those  about  him  in  the  fog  of  his  own  raising.  He  accepted  companies 
without  keeping  count  of  them  ;  telegraphed  hither  and  thither  for  companies 
to  come  immediately  forward  ;  and  soon  had  the  town  so  full  of  troops  that  hia 
associates  could  scarcely  subsist  or  quarter,  and  he  could  scarcely  organize  them; 
while,  when  he  came  to  reckon  up,  ho  found  he  had  far  outrun  his  limits, 
and  had  on  hand  troops  for  nearer  thirty  than  thirteen  regiments.  Then, 
when  he  attempted  to  form  his  companies  into  regimental  organizations,  he  met 
fresh  troubles.  Each  one  wanted  to  be  Company  A  of  a  new  regiment,  and  was 
able  to  prove  its  right  to  the  distinction.  The  records  of  the  oflSce  were  too  im- 
perfect to  show  in  most  cases  definite!}'  which  had  been  first  accepted.  Then 
Senators  and  Representatives  must  needs  be  called  in  to  defend  the  rights  of 
their  constituents,  and  the  Governor's  room,  in  one  end  of  which  the  Adjutant- 
General  transacted  his  business,  was  for  weeks  a  scene  of  aggravating  contusion 
and  dispute. 

Eor  a  little  the  popular  discontent  fermented.  Then,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  it  up.  The  general  i-egard  felt — in  spite  of 
his  weakness — for  the  Adjutant-General,    spared  him.     But    a  resolution  was 
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introduced,  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  Quartermastei'- 
General  and  Commissary-General  were  unfit  for  their  places,  and  appointing  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  and  request  their  removal.  Eftbrts  were 
made  to  couple  with  this  an  indorsement  of  the  Governor  himself,  but  the 
House  refused.  One  pi-ominent  Ixepublican  declared  that  he  hoped  the  Govei-- 
nor  was  not  to  blame,  but  he  'was  n't  bound  to  say  grace  before  mentioning  his 
name  and  return  thanks  afterward  for  the  privilege  ;  he  wanted  those  men 
turned  out.  and  he  wanted  the  Governor  to  know  it;  and  he  wasn't  disposed 
to  mince  nianj-  words  over  the  matter.'  A  simihw  strain  was  adopted  by  others, 
and  the  resolution  was  passed  b}'  a  vote  of  sixtj'-one  to  twenty-four. 

The  Governor  assured  the  committee  that  all  the  subsistence  contracts  would 
be  virtually  annulled  by  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  other  camps  within  the 
next  forty-eight  hours;  but  knowing  better  than  they  the  injustice  of  a  portion 
of  the  clamor,  he  gave  no  indication  of  an  immediate  purpose  to  remove  the 
obnoxious  officers. 

He  kept  his  promise  by  the  speedy  selection  of  a  site  for  a  large  camp  near 
Miamiville,  on  the  Little  Miami  Pkailroad,  in  the  south-w^estern  corner  of  the 
State,  where  the  main  portion  of  the  force  should  rendezvous,  and  where  it 
would  be  at  hand  for  any  danger  threatening  Cincinnati.  But  here  again  his 
evil  genius  followed  him.  The  land  was  leased  at  high  rates,  and  the  expendi- 
ture was  speedily  criticised  in  the  leading  newspapers  as  extravagant. 

The  dissatisfaction  thus  engendered  was  soon  increased  by  the  reports  com- 
\w"  back  from  the  First  and  Second  Eegiments.  They  had  failed  to  get  through 
to  Washington,  had  been  stopped  first  at  Harrisburg  and  then  at  Philadelphia, 
had  encountered  some  hardships  for  want  of  proper  equipment,  and  great  delays 
in  trettino-  their  uniforms  and  arms,  and  had  complaints  then  to  make  as  to  the 
qualitv  of  both.  In  the  absence  of  officers — their  election  not  having  been  held 
when  the}'  started  from  Columbus — the  Governor  had  j^laced  them  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  George  W.  McCook,  a  Democratic  politician  of  prominence, 
whom  he  constituted  his  own  personal  agent.  Under  his  supervision  all  the 
arrano-ements  had  been  made,  and  for  his  selection  also  the  Governor  w\is 
fiercely  a-ssailed.  The  newspapers  took  up  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers;  and 
the  people  of  the  State  were  soon  made  to  believe  that  the  sons  they  had  hur- 
riedlv  sent  out  in  their  eager  zeal  to  save  the  National  Capital  were  suffering 
from  the  neglect  of  the  State  authorities,  and  the  inditfcrence  or  cruelty  of 
those  placed  over  them. 

\Vc  can  now  see  how  wickedl}-  unjust  the  most  of  this  profuse  and  varied 
censure  was. 

In  sending  tlie  first  volunteers  to  hotels  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  the 
Governor  resorted  to  almost  tiie  only  instant  relief  attainable.  And  besides 
there  was  a  feeling  then  that  nothing  was  too  good  for  our  soldiers,  which  would 
have  annised  greater  fonii)laint  had  he  done  anything  else.  In  awarding  the 
fift\'  and  sixty  cents  per  ^lay  contracts  for  subsistence,  he  certainly  exf)ended 
more  than -was  needful,  lint  he  acted  on  the  avowed  belief  that  it  would  not 
do  to  brinf  the  volunteers  down  at  the  vei'y  start  to  army  rations,  in  which    he 
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was  probably  right.  And  while  the  price  paid  was  large,  and  many  men  might 
have  been  found  who  would  have  furnished  the  same  provisions  for  less,  yet  the 
demand  was  immediate,  and  on  the  instant  they  were  not  found.  Furthermore, 
arrangements  can  not  be  made  in  a  small  place  like  Columbus  (where  the  rates 
were  first  established)  in  a  day  for  comfortably  subsisting  several  thousand 
men,  and  for  the  extra  exertions  required,  it  was  quite  natural  that  an  extra 
charge  should  be  made.  AYithin  two  weeks  the  whole  cause  of  complaint  was 
removed;  and  under  the  authorities  at  the  new  camps,  the  troops  were  fed  at 
an  average  expense  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  Colunibus  contract.  The  com- 
plaints against  the  operations  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  proceeded 
upon  the  same  theory  of  expecting  the  very  best  results  attainable  with  long 
practice  and  abundant  leisure  to  be  secured  on  the  instant  by  the  new  machin- 
ery. The  sending  of  an  agent  of  the  Governor  with  the  First  and  Second  Reg- 
iments to  the  field  to  see  that  their  wants  were  supplied,  might,  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  General  Government,  have  been  omitted,  but  it  was  a  wise  and 
prudent  precaution.  The  selection  of  Mr.  McCook  was  one  of  many  similar 
acts  by  which,  adroitly  siezing  upon  any  prominent  Democrat  who  could  be 
used,  the  Governor,  seeing  plainly  that  the  war  must  be  a  war  of  the  people 
and  not  of  one  party,  sought  to  commit  the  Democratic  organization  also  to  its 
support. 

But  the  public  mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  look  for  or  to  comprehend  these 
motives  for  the  Governor's  actions.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  already  a  pre- 
disposition to  question  his  competenc}^  for  the  weighty  tasks  now  upon  him, 
and  to  judge  him  harshly.  Each  complaint,  however  groundless,  served,  in  the 
feverish  excitement  of  the  hour,  to  heighten  this  tendency. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  President  made  his  call  for  volunteers,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  felt  the  want  of  experienced  military  men  about  him.  Pei'sonally  he 
knew  nothing  of  military  matters — could  scarcely  tell  the  field  oflicers  of  a 
regiment.  Nearly  all  men  then  in  public  life  were  in  the  same  condition.  lie 
had  about  him  a  staff  that  knew  something  of  militia  but  nothing  of  war.  The 
best  of  them  was  the  Adjutant-General,  of  whom  w^e  have  spoken.  He  had  at- 
tended a  military  school,  had  made  some  military  translations  from  the  French, 
and  had  prepared  a  militia  manual. 

From  the  outset,  therefore,  the  Governor  longed  for  some  approved  army 
officer,  to  whom  he  might  turn  over  the  matters  of  military  detail  with  which 
he  was  oppressed.  The  first  Ohio  officer  to  offer  his  services  was  a  young  engi- 
neer— afterward  to  hold  no  mean  rank  in  the  greatest  of  the  "Western  armies — 
Lieutenant  O.  M.  Poe.  But  he  was  at  tl\e  Cajjitol  only  for  a  few  days  on  a  tem- 
porary leave  of  absence.  The  Governor  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
asking  that  he  be  detailed  for  service  at  Columbus,  in  the  organization  of  troops. 
He  asked  also  that  Lieutenant  "Wm.  B.  Hazen,  then  a  young  Ohio  officer  of 
infantry,  reputed  to  possess  some  ability,  should  bo  detaihid  for  similar  service. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  returned  a  pert  reply.  He  had  no  time, 
he  said,  to  be  detailing  Lieutenants  !  • 
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But  by  this  timo  the  Governor  liad  learned  that  ho  was  to  have  the  power 
of  appointiniT;  Generals  for  the  troops  he  Avas  raisini;-.  Instantly  his  mind  re- 
verted to  the  otiicor  of  whose  standino;  in  the  army  he  knew  the  most — Irvin 
McPowelK  of  the  staff  of  Lientenant-Goneral  Scott.  lie  did  not  yet  know  Avhat 
rank  the  eoinmanding  officer  of  the  Ohio  oontini;-ent  avouUI  enjoy,  l)nt  Avhatever 
it  should  be.  he  almost  determined  to  bestow  it  upon  McDowelL 

Already,  however,  some  Cineinnatians,  who  knew  there  was  a  General  to 
appoint,  had  decided  to  press  a  candidate  of  their  own.  Mi-.  Larz  Anderson,  lion. 
"Wm.  S.  Grocsbeck.  and  other  influential  gentlemen,  united  in  a  recommendation 
of  one  Captain  McClellan,  then  an  officer  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad. 
The  Governor  remembered  him  as  a  young  man  whom  he  had  met  at  a  rail- 
road convention  a  year  or  two  before.  He  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  him, 
and  should  scarcely  have  remembered  the  name  but  for  the  enthusiastic  praises 
of  a  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  in  attendance.  This  gentleman  had  assured  Mr.  Den- 
nison  that  Captain  McClellan  Avas  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  and  had  taken 
the  pains,  on  returning  home,  to  send  him  McClellan's  Report  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  European  Armies. 

All  this  came  back  now  into  the  Governor's  memory,  as  he  listened  to  the 
praises  of  the  j-oung  railroad  officer,  from  the  personal  friends  who  hurried  to 
Columbus  to  xirgc  his  appointment.  He  hunted  up  the  old  report,  sent  him  a 
year  or  two  before,  and  looked  through  it.  Finally  he  began  to  think  that  the 
man  who  understood  the  organization  of  armies  so  well  would  be  very  valuable 
in  his  office,  to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  army.  Still,  not 
quite  willing  to  abandon  McDowell,  he  determined  to  have  a  look  at  his  rivah 
Accordinglv  he  wrote  to  Captain  McClellan,  asking  him  to  come  up  to  Colum- 
bus and  give  the  benefit  of  his  advice  about  the  fortifications  then  thought  by 
the  alarmed  citizens  of  Cincinnati  to  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  hos- 
tile Kentuckians.  The  Captain  replied  tliat  he  was  unable  to  come;  but 
that  be  Avould  send  in  his  stead  Captain  Pope,  of  the  regular  armj-,  who 
happened  then  to  be  in  the  city,  and  whose  judgment  about  such  matters  Avas 
excellent. 

Captain  Pope  came,  but  the  Governor  was  not  favorabl}-  impressed  Avith  him. 
He  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  number  of  huge  Columbiads, 
to  be  mounted,  it  Avould  seem,  on  Walnut  Hills,  since  it  Avas  then  the  policy  to 
hold  sacred  from  the  tread  of  United  States  troops  the  soil  of  Kentucky.  In 
the  fullness  of  his  desire  to  do  Avhatever  Avas  needed,  the  Governor,  though 
with  some  misgivings,  actually  signed  the  order,  and  the  Columbiads  Avere 
procured. 

The  friends  of  McClellan  continued  their  urgency,  and,  at  last,  under  the 
high-pressure  system  which  the  enthusiasm  and  the  emergency  had  created, 
Governor  Pcnnison  hastily  Avi-ote  a  second  time,  asking  the  young  army  officer, 
whom  by  this  time  he  was  beginning  to  believe  almost  an  absolute  authority  on 
military  matters,  to  come  up  to  the  Capitol  for  consultation.  Judging  that  by 
this  time  the  efforts  of  his  friends  must  havo  paved  the  way  for  him,  McClellan 
came.     'J'he  Govert)or,  favorably  disposed  already,  was  greatly  ])lcased  with  his 
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appearance  and  demeanoi'.  He  reflected  that  McCIellan  seemed  to  have  more 
reputation  than  McDowell,  and  that  his  appointment  would  be  likely  to  have 
move  prestige  and  exert  a  better  influence  over  the  gathering  volunteers ;  and  so, 
at  length,  he  appointed  him  a  Major-General  of  the  Ohio  militia,  to  command 
the  forces  called  into  the  field;  and  sent  a  note  to  McDowell,  regretting  that 
circumstances  seemed  to  require  tiie  retraction  of  the  implied  promise  that  he 
should  receive  the  place.* 

Governor  Dennison's  expectation  now  was  that  McCIellan  would  remain  in 
Coh;mbus,  and  relievo  him  of  the  burdens  of  military  administration.  In  this, 
liowevcr,  he  was  disappointed  from  the  outset.  The  new  Major-General  re- 
mained perhaps  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  gave  some  little  advice  to  the  legislative 
committees  concerning  some  of  the  military  legislation  they  had  in  hand.  But 
meantime  he  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  War  Department,  and  it 
presently  appeared  that  he  was  about  to  be  elevated  to  a  wider  command. 

Before  this,  however,  he  had,  only  two  da^'s  after  his  appointment,  ap- 
proached the  Governor  with  a  private  dispatch  from  Governor  Curtin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  ofl'ered  him  the  command  of  the  troops  of  his  native  State. 
This,  he  said,  had  it  come  two  days  earlier,  he  would  have  accepted.  If  the 
Governor  now  chose,  in  view  of  this  ftict,  to  renew  his  offer  to  McDowell,  he 
(McCIellan)  would  gladly  get  out  of  the  way,  and  go  on  to  Pennsylvania.  Den- 
nison  promptly  declined.  General  confidence,  he  said,  seemed  to  have  been  ex- 
cited by  his  appointment,  and  he  would  not  unsettle  it  by  any  change.  McCIel- 
lan accordingly  wrote  his  reply  :  "  Before  I  heard  yoii  wanted  me  in  any 
position  I  had  accepted  the  command  of  the  Ohio  forces.  They  need  my  serv- 
ices, and  I  am  bound  in  honor  to  stand  by  them." 

Presently  came  news  that  three  years'  troops  were  to  be  called  out,  and 
that  their  Generals  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Straightway  Den- 
nison  determined  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  three  years'  appointment  for  the 
new  Major-General  of  his  making.  On  the  11th  of  May  he  telegraphed  to  Sec- 
retary Chase  :  "  Can  McCIellan  get  a  commission  for  three  years  at  once,  so  as 
to  make  him  rank  over  all  others,  and  make  sure  of  his  holding  the  chief  com- 
mand here?  Ohio  must  lead  throughout  the  war."  No  immediate  reply  came. 
But  on  the  14th  of  Maj^,  while  the  Governor  was  in  Cincinnati,  on  a  hasty  trip 
to  look  after  the  requirements  of  the  southern  border,  a  dispatch  was  handed  him 
from  Mr.  Chase  :  "  We  have  to-day  had  McCIellan  appointed  a  Major-General 
in  the  regular  army."  He  was  in  a  room  Avith  McCIellan,  Marcy,  and  others, 
and  he  immediately  handed  over  the  dispatch  to  the  one  whom  it  most  con- 
cerned. Governor  Dennison  has  since  described  the  utter  amazement  that  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  3'oung  ofticer,  and  the  difliculty  with  which  he  could  be 
persuaded  that  so  overjiowering  an  honor  had  reall}^  been  conferred  upon  him. 
His  father-in-law  and  chief  of  staff,  Major  Marcy,  was  equally  incredulous  ;  and 
the  next  day  the  Governor  had  even  to  produce  the  dispatch  again,  before  Mrs. 
McCIellan  could  satisfy  herself  that  her  husband  had  been  so  suddenly  raised 
so  high.     They  all  seemed  to  imagine  that  it  must  be  some  inexplicable  mis- 

*  See  post.     Part  II.     Life  of  McDowell. 
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take,  and  that  the  "Washington  autlioritios  couUl  roally  intend  nothing  of  the 
kind.* 

Meanwhile,  having  given  the  chief  command  to  a  rcguhir  oftieer,  Avho 
eoen>e<l  to  he  thus  highly  appreciated  hy  the  army  authorities  at  Washington, 
Governor  Dennison  next  looked  ahout  him  for  influential  and  energetic  men, 
nnxious  to  enter  the  war.  on  \vli(>m  he  i-duld  confer  the  three  Brigatlier-d'eneral- 
phips.  Newton  Schleich,  of  Fairtield  County,  then  the  Democratic  loader  in  the 
State  RtMiate.  wa^  the  first  selected  :  J.  11.  Bates,  of  Cincinnati,  an  otficcr  of  the 
old  militia,  was  the  second;  and  .1.  D.  Cox,  one  of  the  RejMiblican  leaders  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  gentleman  wlio  had  already  made  himself  of  great  use  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  in  aiding  the  transaction  of  business,  was  the  third. 

Even  these  apjiointments,  in  the  temper  to  whicli  the  public  mind  was  now 
l>ronc:ht.  became  subjects  of  complaint.  The  most  absurd  was  the  charge  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a  leading  Democratic  newspaper  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  which  denounced  tlie  Governor  for  the  gi-oss  partisanship  of  his 
appointments,  and  particularly  for  the  "promotion  of  Schleich,  a  Ecpublican 
greenhorn,  to  the  high   rank  of  Brigadier-General!"     So  cas}-  was  it  b}'  this 

•It  i.<!  Fcarcely  necessary  (since  it  i.s  pub.sfantially  intimated  in  the  text)  to  add  that  in  the 
above  I  have  followed  Governor  Dennison'.s  per.sonal  statements  as  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing llie  rapid  promotion  of  General  McClellan.  Stories  have  been  widely  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  tlic  original  appointment  as  Mnjor-General  of  Ohio  militia  was  procured  by  the  accidental 
di«»vcrv  tliat  Cnrtin  intended  to  offer  a  similar  position  in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  that  this  dis- 
patch wa«  itself  a  forsrery.  From  the  numerous  version.';  set  afloat,  I  take  this  one,  from  the  Bos- 
ton Commonwealth,  because  it  happens  to  be  autlienlicated  by  the  initials  of  Kev.  D.  A. 
Wxseon : 

"McClolIan  was  an  officer  of  the  Oliio  and  Mississippi  TJailroad.  He  managed  matters  so 
niiwr.ibly  a-s  greatly  tf)  embarrass  the  pi-incipal  roads  conncctinn;  with  that  of  whicli  he  had 
charge.  To  get  rid  of  him  became,  therefore,  an  important  desideratum  with  those  mo.st  con- 
cerned in  these  roada. 

"  When  the  war  broke  out  there  was  a  meeting  between  three  of  the  persons  thus  interested. 
Two  of  them  said  :  'Now  is  our  time.  McClellan  is  a  military  man  ;  let  us  get  him  a-n  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  onr  State  troops.  He  will  do  good  service  there,  and  we  shall  be  rid 
of  an  ugly  incumbrance.'  The  third  demurred.  '  I  don't  know  about  that,'  he  said.  'McClel- 
lan haji  given  no  evidence  of  ability  its  a  man  of  business;  and  I  sec  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
would  do  l>ottcr  a*  a  G«'neral.  It  would  hardly  be  jjatriotic  to  fake  a  load  from  our  own  shoul- 
den«  and  phtre  it  on  tho-c  of  the  nation.'  '  I?nt  he  has  Ijeen  trained  to  the  art  of  war,'  urged  the 
othcDi ;  'if  he  U  not  good  for  that,  what  is  he  good  for?'  The  objector  refused  to  be  convinced, 
but  llie  others  ma«le  h;utte  to  carry  their  project  into  effect.  A  petition  was  accordingly  sent  to 
Governor  LciiniHon,  praying  him  to  bestow  command  on  this  blocker  ol  business — who  ro.«e  from 
be<l,  it  w:o«  said,  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  Governor  Denni.son  hesitated.  While  he  was  con- 
■tdering  the  matter,  a  telegram,  signed  by  Governor  Cnrtin,  came  from  Philadelphia,  containing 
a  refineHl  to  Mc<;lellan  to  take  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  This  indication  that  he 
waa  dwired  al>road  decided  the  Governor  toemploy  him  at  home,     lie  was  appointed  accordingly. 

"The  Philadelphia  telegram,  which  secured  him  his  (dace,  was  afteiward  discovered  to  be 
bogus — c-T/ncoctcI  in  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  which  it  served  !  " 

fi*!  far  at  leaxt  ni*  iIiIh  refers  to  any  infhnnce  from  Phi!a(lel[iliia,  by  means  either  of  genuine 
or  fort'f<|  dispatches,  l<nding  to  im[if'|  (iovornor  Dennison  to  tlu;  ai)poirUment,  the  story  is  erro- 
neouD.  The  apjM>intmenl  was  made  before  Governor  Curtin's  dispatch  was  heard  of.  As  the 
matter  was  onoc  thought  of  much  importance,  and  as  the  a[ipointment  certainly  did  exercise  a 
birg«!  and  long-continued  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  it  is  well  cnougii  that  the  exact 
&cts  should  be  recorded. 
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time  to  find  causes  for  denouncing  the  Governor,  and  so  little  care  did   influen- 
tial men  take  to  see  whether  there  was  the  slightest  basis  for  their  charges. 

Eepublicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  disposed  to  complain  tliat  the  Demo- 
crats received  more  than  their  share  of  the  high  promotions.  McClellan  was  a 
Democrat,  and  so  was  Schleich,  and,  in  fact,  but  one  Republican  had  been  ap- 
pointed, out  of  the  four  general  officers  assigned  to  the  State. 

What  it  now  remains  to  us  to  tell  of  the  first  War  Administration  of  Ohio, 
constitutes  the  highest  claim  of  the  maligned  Governor  to  the  regard  and  grati- 
tude of  his  State  and  of  the  country.  To  a  man  of  his  sensitive  temper  and 
special  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  others,  the  unjust  and  measureless  abuse 
to  which  his  earnest  effoi'ts  had  subjected  him  were  agonizing.  But  he  suf- 
fered no  sign  to  escape  him,  and  with  a  single-hearted  devotion,  and  an  ability 
for  which  the  State  had  not  credited  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  measures  most 
necessary'  in  the  crisis. 

First  of  all,  the  loan  authorized  by  the  Million  War  Bill  was  to  be  placed, 
for  without  monc}'  the  State  could  do  nothing.  The  Common  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati offered  to  take  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  it,  and  backed  its  offer  by  for- 
warding the  money.  The  State  Bank,  full  of  confidence  in  its  old  officer,  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Administration,  was  entirely  willing  to  take  the  rest;  the 
Common  Council  of  Columbus  was  willing  to  take  a  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
and  offers  speedily  came  in  for  smaller  amounts  from  other  quarters.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  anxious,  however,  that  a  general  opportunity  should  be  given  to  pa- 
triotic citizens  throughout  the  State.  He,  therefore,  discouraged  somewhat  the 
large  subscribers,  and  soon  had  the  loan  favorablj'  placed. 

Kext  after  nionej^  came  the  demand  for  arms.  For  its  twenty-three  regi- 
ments alread}' raised,  the  State  of  Ohio  had  onl}' one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-four  muskets  and  rifles  of  all  calibers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  sabers. 
The  Governor  of  Illinois  had  on  hands  a  considerable  number,  of  which  Demii- 
Bon  heard.  He  at  once  resolved  to  procure  them.  Senator  Garfield  was  at  hand, 
read}'  and  willing  for  any  work  to  which  he  might  be  assigned.  Duly  armed 
with  a  requisition  from  the  proper  authorities,  he  was  dis])atched  to  the  Illinois 
Capital.  He  succeeded  in  securing  five  thousand  muskets,  and  shipped  tlieni 
straightway  to  Columbus.  At  the  same  time — for  the  Governor,  in  the  midst  of 
the  popular  abuse,  had  already  begun  to  displa}'  a  capacity  for  broad  and  states- 
manlike views — he  was  instructed  to  lay  before  the  Illinois  Executive  a  8ugL;-es- 
tion  as  to  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  Illinois  troops  and  all  others  in  the 
Mississippi  Yalley  under  the  Ohio  Major-General.  Glad  to  hear  of  an  ofliier 
anywhere  who  knew  anything  about  war,  they  joyfully  consented,  and  so  ^\c- 
Clellan's  department  was,  with  their  full  approval,  presently  extended  from 
West  Virginia  to  the  Mississippi. 

Five  thousand  arms,  however,  were  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  accoutre- 
ments were  almost  wholl}-  wanting.  The  supply  in  the  entire  countiy  was  quite 
limited;  even  in  Europe  there  were  not  enough  immediately  accessible  to  meet 
the  sudden  demand ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  first  and  most  energetic  in  the 
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market  would  be  the  first  to  secure  arms  for  llieir  soldiers.  Governor  Dennison 
aceordinijly  seleeted  Judge-Advoeate-Generul  Wolcott  of  his  staff*  a  gentleman 
of  fine  ability  and  of  supposed  business  capacity,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  New 
York  as  his  assent  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  It  was  under  his  management  that 
the  hasty  shipment  of  tent-poles  had  been  made,  on  which  was  based  one  of 
the  earliest  complaints  against  the  State  Administration.  He  secured  at  once, 
on  terms  as  favorable  as  conld  then  bo  obtained,  about  five  thousand  muskets,  \ 
with  equipments,  knapsacks,  canteens,  etc.,  to  coi'respond.  Meeting  the  agent 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  just  as  he  was  about  to  sail  for  England  to  pur- 
chase arms,  he  commissioned  him  to  ]nirchase  there  for  Ohio  a  hundred  thou- 
tliousand  dollars'  worth  of  Enfield  rifies.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Wolcott  secured 
authoritv  from  the  Ordnance  office  of  the  War  Department  to  purchase  directly 
on  the  account  of  the  United  States  such  arms  and  accoutrements  as  were 
needed  for  Ohio  troops;  and  the  energj'and  personal  supervision  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  thus  able  to  secure  in  the  transaction  of  the  Government  business  for 
his  State,  went  largely  to  aid  the  rapid  arming  and  equipment  of  the  Ohio 
troops.  Before  this,  however,  by  the  aid  of  another  agent.  General  Wool  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  order  ten  thousand  muskets  through  to  Columbus,  and 
the  first  needs  were  thus  supplied.f 

Xext,  so  soon  as  the  first  rush  of  volunteers  gave  him  time  to  look  about 
him,  he  prepared  to  reorganize  his  staff  by  the  selection  of  men  better  fitted  for 
its  duties  on  a  war  establishment.  The  confusion  in  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  and  the  enormous  labors  actually  devolving  upon  that  overworked  officer, 
first  directed  attention  to  the  task  of  securing  an  able  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. With  this  view  he  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Samuel  Craighead,  of  Dayton. 
Tliat  gentleman  visited  Columbus,  looked  at  the  workings  of  the  office  and  de- 
clined. Mr.  C.  P.  Buckingham,  a  citizen  of  the  State,  of  high  position,  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point,  and  a  gentleman  of  calm,  methodical  habits  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business,  was  then  obtained.  Next  Colonel  Charles  Whit- 
tleslv,  another  old  army  officer,  was  given  to  the  luckless  Quartermaster-General 
aa  an  assistant.  A  few  daj-s  later  the  Commissary-General  was  displaced,  and 
the  new  Assistant  Adjutant-General  was  assigned  to  his  duties,  while  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Sill  took  the  place  thus  vacated  under  the  Adjutant-General.  Lieutenant 
William  S.  Rosecrans — a  name  soon  to  become  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
war — was  made  Chief  Engineer. 

By  this  time  the  attitude  of  Kentucky  had  become  a  source  of  alarm  along 

•  Siitwoqncntlv,  anrl  till  hifl  lamonted  death,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

tin  tliisf,  and  in  ail  the  other  operations  in  the  same  crowded  season,  one  of  tlie  most  n;rati- 
fyinK  features  wa«  the  earnest  anxiety  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  to  be  of  service,  any  way  or 
anvwhere  to  tlie  Slate,  rorcmost  among  thorn  was  the  Hon.  Noali  IT.  Swaync  (now  Jusli<re  of 
the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States),  whf>  repeatedly  visited  Washington  at  (lie  CJovc  inor'a 
rerpu-xt,  on  hu.Mine«f  for  the  State — permitting  the  authorities  to  m.ike  no  remuneration  for  his 
laborn  nave  the  payment  of  Ids  traveling  expenses.  Not  less  z.eaious  were  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Perry, 
of  Cincinnati,  Hon.  J.  R.  Swan,  of  Columhus,  Mr.  Ball,  of  Zanesville,  and  such  members  of  the 
I>egif*Iature  afi  Garfield,  Cox,  and  Flagg. 
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the  bordex",  and  of  grave  apprehension  with  all.  Her  Governor  had  refused, 
with  insult,  the  call  of  the  President  for  troops.  Her  most  influential  newspa- 
23er  had  professed  itself  "struck  with  mingled  amazement  and  indignation  "  at 
the  audacity  of  such  a  call  ;  declared  the  policy  of  the  Administration  to  "de- 
serve the  unqualified  condemnation  of  every  American  citizen;"  and  called 
upon  the  people  to  "  take  him  and  his  Administration  into  their  own  hands." 
A  State  guard  had  been  organized,  which  speedily  became  a  convenient  drill 
and  recruit  agency  for  the  Confederate  armies.  And  finally,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  Governor  Magoffin  had  risen  to  the  height  of  folly  and  treason  involved  in 
a  proclamation,  whereof  this  is  the  substance: 

"  Now,  therefore,  I  hereby  notify  and  warn  all  other  States,  separate  or  united,  and  espe- 
cially the  United  States  and  Confederate  States,  that  I  solemnly  forbid  any  movement  upon  Ken- 
tucky soil,  or  occupation  of  any  part,  post,  or  place  therein  for  any  purpose  whatever,  until 
authorized  by  invitation  or  permissiou  of  the  legislative  and  executive  authorities.  I  especially 
forbid  all  citizens  of  Kentucky,  whether  incorporated  in  the  State  guard  or  otherwise,  making 
any  hostile  demonstrations  agamst  any  of  the  aforesaid  authorities  ;  to  be  obedient  to  the  order? 
of  the  lawful  authorities;  to  remain  quietly  and  peaceably  at  home,  when  off  military  duty;  to 
refrain  from  all  words  and  acts  likely  to  provoke  a  collision,  and  so  otherwise  conduct  them- 
selves that  the  deplorable  calamity  of  invasion  may  be  averted;  but,  meanwhile,  make  prompt 
and  efficient  preparations  to  assume  the  paramount  and  supreme  law  of  self-defense,  and  strictly 
of  self-defense  alone." 

Before  the  issue  of  this  open  proclamation  of  treason — indeed  in  the  very 
first  throbs  of  the  excitement  following  the  President's  call  for  troops  and  Ken- 
tuckj-'s  refusal — Governor  Dennison,  alarmed  lest  the  border  should  become  the 
theater  of  hostilities,  sent  a  gentleman  to  confer  with  Governor  Magoffin,  and 
to  attempt  to  commit  him  to  a  friendly  policy.  He  was  politic  and  sagacious  in 
the  selection  of  his  agent.  Judge  Thomas  M.  Kej^,  of  the  State  Senate,  was  an 
able,  earnest,  and  patriotic  Democrat,  and  it  was  then  the  policy  to  employ  in 
as  prominent  positions  as  possible  every  member  of  that  party  who  could  be 
secured.  Moreover,  he  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  like  most  natives  of  that 
State,  he  cherished  a  lively  regard  for  her  honor  and  her  interest  still.  He 
was,  therefore,  likelj^  to  be  all  the  more  acceptable  as  a  messenger  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  his  adoption  to  the  Governor  of  that  of  his  birth.*  Judge 
Key  was  accordingly  sent  to  Kentucky,  with  a  letter  accrediting  him  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  charged  to  express  "  the  kindlj^  and  neigh- 
borly feeling  "  of  the  people  of  Ohio;  and  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Governor 
that  "the  same  complete  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  the  United 
States  should  animate  the  action  of  both  ;  "  as  well  as  "  to  confer  freel}^  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  upon  the  common  border,  and  the  proper  means 
for  removing  all  apprehensions  of  strife  between  them." 

What  view  Judge  Key  then  took  of  the  position  of  the  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky may  be  inferred  from  the  dispatch  to  Governor  Dennison,  in  which  he 
made  his  first  report : 

*  It  should  be  added  that  the  selection  of  Judge  Key  was  warmly  sanctioned  by  Senator  J. 
D.  Cox,  who  was  actively  occupied  in  the  aid  of  the  Governor,  and  whose  counsels  had  already 
become  potent. 
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"  Interview  long,  free,  and  satisfactory.  Expresses  purposes  and  policy  friendly  and  pru- 
dent. Anxious  for'^instant  communication  between  Executives  upon  aggression  by  citizens  of 
either  State.     Kentucky  arming  for  delense  and  neutrality." 

In  his  subsequent  more  extended  report,  Judge  Key  added  that  Governor 
Magoffin  had  dwelt  particularly  upon  "his  tirin  purpose  to  permit  nothing  to  bo 
done  that  could  be  viewed  as  menacing  the  city  of  Cincinnati,"  a  point  then 
calculated  greatly  to  ease  the  excited  apprehensions  of  that  metropolis.* 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  April  that  Judge  Key  reported  his  free  and  satisfac- 
tory interview,  with  the  assurance  of  the  friendly  and  prudent  purposes  of  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky.  On  the  20th  of  May  that  officer  issued  the  proclama- 
tion above  quoted. 

Four  davs  later,  on  the  suggestion  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Governor 
Pcnnison,  the  Governors  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  und  Ohio  met  at  Indianapolis,  in 
confei-ence,  on  the  occasion  of  McClellan's  review  of  the  Indiana  troops.  In 
this  conference  Governor  Dennison  dwelt  upon  the  position  of  defiance  which 
Kentuck}-  had  assumed,  and  tlie  essential  service  she  was  rendering  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  urged  the  policy  of  seizing  the  prominent  points  in  Kentucky,  Lou- 
isville, Columbus,  Paducah,  Covington,  Newport,  and  the  railroads  leading  there- 
from. Do  this,  saitl  he,  and  we  at  once  remove  the  possibility  of  \var  from  our 
own  borders,  stop  the  recruiting  of  Confederate  troops  in  Kentucky,  prevent 
the  possibilit}-  of  the  State  being  betrayed  into  the  Confederacy,  and  gi-eatly  aid 
and  strengthen  our  friends  in  Tennessee.  To  secure  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  suggestion,  he  wanted  it  indorsed  by  the  Governors  of  the  three 
great  loyal  States  lying  north  of  the  border.  Governors  Yates  and  Morton 
promptly  fell  in  with  the  idea;  Senator  Trumbull,  who  was  present,  reduced  it 
to  writing  in  the  forni  of  a  memorial  to  the  Government;  the  three  Governors 
ginned  it,  and  Yates  and  Trumbull  went  on  to  Washington  to  present  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  change  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
war  which  the  adoption  of  this  wise  suggestion  would  have  insured.  The 
treachery  of  Buckncr  would  have  been  either  hindered  or  neutralized  ;  the  for- 
titicatiou  of  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  would  have  been  prevented  ;  Ten- 
nessee, after  a  majority  of  sixty-scvon  thousand  against  secession  in  March, 
could  scarcel}'  have  been  crowded  out  of  the  Union,  in  the  ensuing  June,  by  the 
pressure  of  Rebel  .sentiment  from  all  quarters.  But  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of 
September  that  Grant,  acting  on  the  policy  originated  and  urged  by  Governor 
Dennison  in  May,  crossed  over  into  Kentucky  and  seized  Paducah  and  Smith- 
land.  By  that  time  the  ojiportunity  was  lost.  Columbus  Avas  stronglj'  garri- 
B<>ned,  Buckncr  had  consummated  his  tresison.  Bowling  Green  was  fortified,  Ten- 
nessee was  gone — and  Kentucky  held  back  all  the  armies  of  the  West  until 
March,  lbtJ2, 

•  p'ive  day«  afi<-r  tlie  prowentatlon  of  this  report  by  .Judge  Key,  Mr.  Tlios.  L.  Crittenden,  an 
eMtimabk-  ritizen  of  Kenliinky,  lifted  into  importance  (to  tlie  country's  misfortune,  when  liesul)- 
tefiiienlly  Ix.'came  a  Major-(ifneral  of  volunteerH)  by  being  the  son  of  Jolin  .J.  Crittenden,  wrote 
to  tiovcrnor  Denni-Mjn,  iwkiiig  liirt  influence  to  Hccnre  a  truce  between  tlie  General  Government 
and  the  itcctded  .Slateu  till  tlie  extra  HCHHion  of  Congress  in  July. 
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In  another  direction  the  forecast  of  Governor  Donnison  was  to  receive  an 
equally  signal  illustration,  and  with  a  happier  result. 

About  the  time  that  he  opened  negotiations  through  Judge  Key  with  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  his  ej-cs  were  also  turned  to  the  gathering  convention 
of  Virginia  Unionists  at  Wheeling.  When  the  magnificent  response  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  call  for  troops  began  to  be  seen,  he  telegraphed  Mr.  Jno.  S.  Carlile, 
then  the  leading  Union  man  of  West  Virginia,*  asking  him  and  his  friends  to 
meet,  at  Bridgeport  (opposite  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  side),  a  representative  of 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  for  conference.  They  promptly  assented,  and  he  sent 
forward  as  his  spokesman  Judge-Advoeate-General  Wolcott,  of  his  staff.  This 
gentleman  bore  them  the  assurance  that  if  they  would  break  off  from  old  Vir- 
ginia and  adhere  to  the  Union,  Ohio  would  send  an  ample  military  force  to  pro- 
tect them.     It  Avas  a  pledge  the  State  was  nobly  to  redeem. 

The  first  note  of  w^ar  from  the  East  threw  Cincinnati  into  a  sjJasm  of  alarm. 
Her  great  Avarehouses,  her  foundries  and  machine  shops,  her  rich  moneyed  in- 
stitutions were  all  a  tempting  prize  to  the  Confederates,  to  whom  Kentucky  was 
believed  to  be  drifting.  Should  Kentucky  go,  only  the  Ohio  Eiver  would  re- 
main between  the  great  city  and  the  needy  enemj",  and  there  \vere  absolutely 
no  jirovisions  for  defense. 

The  first  alarm  expended  itself,  as  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  purchase 
of  huge  Columbiads,  with  which  it  w\as  ju-obably  intended  that  Walnut  Hills 
should  be  fortified.  There  next  sprang  up  a  feverish  spirit  of  active  patriotism 
that  soon  led  to  complications.  For  the  citizens,  not  being  accustomed  to  draw 
nice  distinctions,  or  in  a  temper  to  permit  an^'thing  whereby  their  clanger  might 
be  increased,  could  see  little  difference  between  the  neutral  treason  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Government  and  the  more  open  treason  of  the  seceded  States.  They  ac- 
cordingly insisted  that  shipments  of  produce,  and  especially  shipments  of  arms, 
ammunition,  or  other  articles  contraband  of  war,  to  Kentucky  should  instantly 
cease. 

The  citizens  of  Louisville,  taking  alarm  at  this  threatened  blow  at  their 
ver}"  existence,  sent  u])  a  large  delegation  to  protest  against  the  stoppage  of 
shipments  from  Ohio.  Thc}^  were  received  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City 
Hall,  on  the  morning  of  April  23d.  The  city  Mayor,  Mr.  Hatch,  announced  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Rufus  King  to  state  the  position  of 
the  city  and  State  authorities.  Mr.  King  dwelt  upon  the  friendship  of  Ohio  for 
Kentucky  in  the  old  strain,  and  closed  by  reading  a  letter  which  the  Maj'or  had 
procured  from  Governor  Dennison,  of  which  the  essential  part  was  as  follows  : 

"  ^fy  views  of  the  subject  suggested  in  your  message  are  these:  So  long  as  any  State  re- 
mains in  the  Union,  with  professions  of  attachment  to  it,  we  can  not  discriminate  between  that 
State  and  our  own.  In  the  contest  we  must  be  clearly  in  the  right  in  every  act,  and  I  think  it 
belter  that  we  should  risk  something  than  that  we  should  in  the  slightest  degree  be  chargeable 
with  anything  tending  to  create  a  rupture  with  any  State  which  has  not  declared  itself  already 
out  of  the  Union.     To  seize  arms  going  to  a  State  which   has  not  actually  seceded,  could  give  a 

*■  And  since  the  most  conspicuous  and  shameless  of  her  renegades. 
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pretext  for  tlie  assertion  that  we  had  inaugurated  hostile  conduct ;  and  might  be  used  to  create  a 
popuhir  feelinij  in  favor  of  secession  wliere  it  would  not  exist,  and  end  in  border  warfare,  which 
all  good  citizens  must  deprec;\te.  Until  there  is  such  circumstantial  evidence  as  to  create  a  moral 
certaiatj  of  an  immediate  intention  to  use  arms  against  us,  I  would  not  be  willing  to  order  their 
seizure ;  much  less  would  I  be  willing  to  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  provisions." 

'■  Xow,"  said  Mr.  King,  '-this  is  a  text  to  which  every  citizen  of  Ohio 
musl  subscribe,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  head  of  the  State.  I  do  not  feel 
the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ohio." 

But  the  people  of  Ohio  did  not  subscribe  to  it.  Even  in  the  meeting  Judge 
Bellamy  Storer,  though  very  guarded  in  his  expressions,  intimated  in  the  course 
of  his  stirring  speech  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  attitude  of  Kentucky.  "This 
is  no  time,"  he  said,  '-for  soft  words.  We  feel,  as  you  have  a  right  to  feel,  that 
you  have  a  Governor  who  can  not  be  depended  upon  in  this  crisis,  but  it  is  on 
the  men  of  Kentucky  that  we  rely.  Ail  we  want  to  know  is  whether  j'ou  are 
for  the  Union  without  reservation.  .  .  .  Brethren  of  Kentucky!  the  men 
of  the  Xorth  have  been  3'our  friends,  and  thej'^  still  deserve  to  be.  But  I  will 
speak  plainl}'.  There  have  been  idle  taunts  thrown  out  that  they  are  cowardly 
and  timid.  The  North  submits;  the  North  obeys;  but  beware  1  There  is  a 
point  which  can  not  be  passed.  While  we  rejoice  in  j'our  friendship,  while  we 
o^lorv  in  your  braver}',  we  would  have  you  understand  that  we  are  your  equals 
as  well  as  your  friends." 

To  all  this,  the  only  response  of  the  Kcntuckians,  through  their  spokesman, 
Judge  Bullock,  was  that  Kentucky  wished  to  take  no  part  in  the  unhappy 
stru"-"-le;  that  slie  wished  to  be  a  mediator,  and  meant  to  retain  friendly  reUi- 
tlons  with  all  her  sister  States.  But  he  was  greatly  gratified  with  Governor 
Dennison's  letter. 

The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  were  not.  Four  days  later,  wdien  their  indigna- 
tion had  time  to  take  shape,  they  held  a  large  meeting,  whereat  excited  speeches 
were  made,  and  resolutions  passed  dejDrecatiug  the  letter,  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor to  retract  it,  declaring  that  it  was  too  late  to  draw  nice  distinctions 
between  open  rebellion  and  armed  neutrality  against  tlie  Union,  and  that 
armed  neutrality  was  rebellion  to  tlie  Government.  At  the  close  an  additional 
resolution  was  offered  which  passed  amid  a  whirlwind  of  applause: 

"Eesohed  That  any  man  or  set  of  men  in  Cincinnati  or  elsewhere  who  knowingly  sell  or 
ship  one  ounce  of  flour,  or  pound  of  provisions,  or  any  arm.s  or  articles  which  are  contraband  of 
war  to  any  person  or  any  State  which  has  not  declared  its  firm  determination  to  sustain  the 
Government  in  the  present  crisis,  is  a  traitor,  and  deserves  the  doom  of  a  traitor." 

So  %Jmiraiid  unsliriidving  was  the  first  voice  from  the  great  conservative 
city  on  tlie  Soutliern  border,  wliose  prosperity  was  supposed  to  depend  on  her 
Southern  trade.  They  ha<l  reckoned  idly,  it  seemed,  who  had  counted  on  hesita- 
tion here.  From  the  first  day  tliat  the  war  was  open,  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
were  as  vehement  in  tlicir  determination  that  it  sliould  be  relentlessly  prosecuted 
to  victory  as  the  people  of  Boston. 

They  immediately  began  the  organization  of  TToinc  Cuards,  armed  and 
drilled  vigorou.ily,  took  oaths   to   serve   the  Government  whenever  cidled  upon. 
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and  devoted  themselves  to  tlie  suppression  of  any  contraband  trade  with  the 
Southern  States.  The  steamboats  were  watched;  the  railroad  de2)ots  were 
searched,  and  wherever  a  suspicious  box  or  bale  was  discovered,  it  was  ordered 
back  into  the  Avai^ehouses. 

After  a  time  the  General  Government  undertook  to  prevent  anj^  shipments 
into  Keiituck}^,  save  such  as  should  be  required  by  the  normal  demands  of  her 
own  population.  A  system  of  shipment  permits  was  established,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  and  passengers  on  the  ferry-boats  into 
Covington  were  even  searched  to  see  if  they  were  carrj^ing  over  pistols  or  other 
articles  contraband  of  war;  but  in  spite  of  all  effoi-ts  Kentucky  long  continued 
to  be  the  convenient  source  and  medium  for  suj)plies  to  the  South-western 
seceded  States. 

Few  will  now  doubt  that  Governor  Dennison  was  wrong  in  the  positions 
taken  in  his  letter  to  Mayor  Hatch.  Yet,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
then  pursued  toward  Kentucky  by  the  General  Government,  it  may  be  justified; 
and  none,  in  any  event,  will  be  disposed  to  censure  it  harshly  who  remember 
the  hurrying  confusion  of  the  times  and  the  innumerable  mistakes  made  by 
every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

But  the  official  refusal  to  furnish  troops  at  the  President's  call  was  all  the 
notice"  any  one  should  have  required  of  the  exact  position  of  Kentucky.  Had 
she  been  thenceforth  treated  as  the  enemy  she  was,  some  pages  of  the  history 
of  the  war  might  now  bear  brighter  colors. 

The  day  after  the  Cincinnati  meeting  denouncing  his  course  relative  to 
Kentucky,  Governor  Dennison,  stimulated  perhaps  by  this  censure,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  policy  already  formed,  issued  orders  to  the  presidents  of  all 
railroads  in  Ohio  to  have  everything  passing  over  their  roads  in  the  direction 
of  Virginia  or  an}^  other  seceded  State,  whether  as  ordinary  freight  or  express 
matter,  examined,  and,  if  contraband  of  war,  immediately  stopped  and  reported 
to  him.  The  order  may  not  have  had  legal  sanction,  but  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind  it  was  accepted  by  all  concerned  as  ample  authority.  The  next 
day  similar  instructions  were  sent  to  all  express  companies. 

A  week  earlier,  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  Governor  had  taken  possession  of 
the  telegraph  lines  of  the  State,  forbidding,  as  his  somewhat  vague  order  said, 
the  passage  of  any  news  of  the  movements  of  troops  from  any  quarter,  without 
previous  submission  to  and  approval  by  him.  Mr.  Anson  Stager,  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Company  under  whose  control  were  all  the  lines  in  the 
State,  heartily  seconded  the  Governor's  efforts  in  this  direction;  but  the  matter 
was  one  involving  numerous  difficulties,  and  the  system  was  never  made  to 
woi-k  satisfactorily.* 

In  all  these  orders  there  was  a  stretch  of  authority  which  only  the  stress 
of  public    danger  could    sanction,  and  which   no    exigency   could    keep   from 

*One  effect  of  the  order  was  to  check  all  "Associated  Press"  dispatches  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  in  transitu  through  Ohio,  to  eliminate  from  them  references  to  troops  which  the 
newspapers  of  other  States  were  freely  publishing,  and  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the  dispatches. 
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arousing  the  hostility  of  those  whom  they  affected.  The  interference  with  the 
ordinary  telegraphic  dispatches  to  tlie  newspapers  excited  the  most  ill-feeling. 
As  it  only  touched  the  newspapers  of  Ohio,  its  tendency-  was  to  place  them 
behind  the  journals  of  other  States  in  the  publication  of  the  news.  As  it  could 
not  extend  to  the  mails,  its  only  effect  was  to  produce  an  aggravating  delay  of  a 
few  hours.  Very  possibly  even  this  might,  in  some  few  instances  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  Government;  but  the  good  was  niore  than  balanced 
by  th.o  ill-will  excited,  and  by  the  hostility  to  the  Governor  thus  intensified  in 
the  minds  of  the  class  most  influential  in  shaping  the  public  opinion  of  the  State. 
Seeing  how  ill-adapted  the  means  were  to  the  end  the  Governor  had  in  view, 
being  familiar  with  the  subject  themselves,  they  conceived  a  very  low  estimate 
of  the  ability  of  the  man  Avho  could  not  perceive  its  bearings  as  clearh'  as  they. 
On  the  whole,  the  only  credit  we  can  assign  the  Governor  for  this  measure 
is  the  credit  of  being  read}'  to  assume  grave  responsibilities  and  excite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  supporters,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  public  licces- 
sity.  On  this  subject  he  was  in  advance  of  every  other  Governor  in  the  Union,* 
and  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  response  of  the  Governor  of  Kentuck}'  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  volunteers — "I  say  emphatically  that  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops 
for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States" — vrhen  this 
response  was  made  public,  Governor  Dennison  immediately  telegraphed  the 
AVar  Department,  "If  Kentucky  will  not  fill  her  quota,  Ohio  will  fill  it  for  her!" 
He  more  than  kept  his  promise.  In  two  days  two  regiments  were  dispatched. 
In  a  week  the  quota  of  the  State  was  more  than  full.  Within  ten  days  so  many 
companies  had  been  acceiited  that  the  State  was  forced  to  take  ten  extra  regi- 
ments into  her  own  pay.  Before  two  weeks  had  elapsed  more  companies  had 
been  offered  than  would  have  filled  the  quota'of  Ohio,  the  quota  of  Kentucky, 
and  half  the  quota  of  Virginia.  Sixteen  days  after  the  President's  call,  Adju- 
tant-General Carrington  announced  that  the  offers  of  troops  from  Ohio  were 
enough  to  fill  the  full  quota  of  seventy-five  thousand  men  allotted  to  the  entire 
countiw ! 

We  can  now  read  these  statements  with  no  emotion  save  that  of  j^ride  at 
the  magnificent  conduct  of  the  noble  Stato.  We  can  scarcely  realize  that  they 
furnished  at  the  time  one  of  the  weightiest  causes  for  the  increase  of  clamor 
against  the  Governor. 

*It  ma^t  not  be  undcrBtood  that  the  above  is  intended  as  any  cen.sure  of  tlie  effort  to  sup- 
press pnblications  of  the  Miovements  of  troops.  The  censure  is  because  tlie  measure  aroused  all 
the  ill-will  of  that  effort — far  more  indeed — and  accompliKlied  notliing.  The  means  cmj)loyed 
were  utterly  witliout  adaptation  to  the  end  in  view.  It  is  due  to  Governor  Dennison  to  add  tiiat 
it  w.-Ls  Kt-nerally  understood  tliat  he  was  guided  in  this. matter  by  the  advice  of  a  member  of  his 
staff,  who,  being  a  practical  newsi)aper  man,  should  liave  known  that  a  revision  of  telegnipiiic! 
dioj/ateheH  in  tlie  State  of  Ohio  alone  could  accomplish  no  conceivable  good,  and  that  ^veu  a 
rtvi.'.ion  in  all  the  Stales,  under  a  common  authority,  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  while  the 
paper*!  were  free  to  publish  whatever  reached  them  by  mail.  And  it  is  further  due  the  Governor 
to  add,  an  the  common  testimony  of  all  journaliKts  who  were  thus  thrown  in  contact  with  him, 
tliat  he  di/tcharged  the  tjjsk  he  had  undertaken  with  unvarying  courtesy  and  consideration. 
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In  the  flurry  of  his  nervous  excitement,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  rush  of 
work  and  lack  of  assistance,  Adjutant-General  Carrington  preserved  no  complete 
record  of  his  operations.  As  hour  by  hour  the  telegraph  brought  him  theoifers 
of  fresh  companies,  he  promptly  made  answer  to  each,  accepting  them  all.  Pres- 
ently, when  it  came  to  making  up  the  regiments,  it  was  found  that  he  was  una- 
ble to  give  the  order  in  which  he  had  accepted  them,  or  sometimes  even  the 
order  in  which  they  had  arrived.  Then,  when  the  thirteen  regiments  called  for 
were  made  uj),  the  camp  was  still  full  of  troops.  In  perplexity,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  Legislature,  and  at  the  same  time  an  order  was  made  that  no  more 
should  be  accepted.  The  Legislature  authorized  ten  more  regiments  for  State 
service.  These  were  made  up,  and  to  the  Adjutant-General's  despair  the  camp 
was  still  full.  Thirty  companies  accepted,  and  on  the  spot  had  to  be  disbanded ; 
and  permission  given  for  others  that  had  been  accepted  to  come  forward,  was 
hastily  revoked. 

But  the  mischief  was  done.  The  disappointed  and  enraged  volunteers  went 
home,  cursing  the  Governor  and  his  staff  for  having  taken  them  to  Columbus 
on  a  fool's  errand  ;  and  deepening  the  conviction  that  the  crisis  was  too  weighty 
for  the  management  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  State  Capitol. 

Meantime  the  organized  regiments,  as  fast  as  they  were  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  were  sent  to  the  new  camp,  selected  by  General  Eose- 
crans  near  Cincinnati,  to  give  a  feeling  of  security  to  that  city,  and  named  by 
McClellan,  in  honor  of  the  officer  to  whom  he  owed  his  appointment,  and  under 
whose  management  the  troops  were  gathering.  Camp  Dennison. 

Here  new  confusion  began.  By  this  time  the  Government  had  realized  its 
first  mistake,  and  having  little  further  need  for  three  months'  trooj)s,  since  the 
capital  was  safe,  was  striving  to  convert  them  into  soldiers  for  the  war.  Many 
preferred  to  finish  the  term  for  which  thej^  had  enlisted  and  get  their  pay  for 
it,  before  entering  upon  another  engagement.  Distinctions  were  made  between 
these  and  those  whore-enlisted;  discipline  was  still  lax;  there  were  loud  (and  in 
gi-eat  measure  groundless)  complaints  about  rations ;  and  for  every  mistake  or 
wrong  the  whole  blame  M^as  laid  straightway  on  the  officer  whose  name  the 
camp  bore.  Yet  it  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  General  McClellan, 
now,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Major-General  of  the  United  States  regular  army, 
and  in  no  sense  under  the  orders  of  Governor  Dennison.  The  General  saw 
the  newspapers  teeming  with  complaints  against  the  Governor  for  the  man- 
agement in  Camp  Dennison ;  saw  the  man  who  had  raised  him  to  high 
office  daily  loaded  with  abuse  for  acts  done  under  his  own  authority,  by 
his  own  subordinates;  and  yet  never  once  uttered  even  a  whisjier  in  explanation 
or  defense. 

For  a  time  the  Governor  bore  all  this  in  patience.  He  never  once  men- 
tioned to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  whom  he  daily  met  that  these  faults  at 
Camp  Dennison  were  none  of  his — that  it  was  an  United  States  camp,  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  United  States  officers.  He  reasoned  that  it  was  better 
for  him  to  bear  the  odium — if  odium  there  needs  must  be — than  for  McClellan 
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to  bear  it,  since  McClollan  must  by  all  means  retain  the  confidence  of  the  troops. 
The  view  maj'  have  been  fallacious,  but  it  was  certainly  generous. 

Even  the  generosity  never  touched  the  Major-General  ho  had  made,  who, 
now  that  his  rank  was  secure,  had  grown  so  indifferent  to  the  one  on  whom  ho 
climbed.  McClellan  daily  read  in  the  papers  eulogies  on  his  own  brilliant 
capacities  pointed  by  contrasts  like  that  presented  by  Camp  Dennison,  which 
onlv  showed,  it  was  said,  how  a  civilian  blundered  when  he  attempted  military 
tliinii^s.  And  still  he  made  no  sign.  At  last  Governor  Dennison  wrote  to  him, 
eomewhat  sharply,  saying  that  he  ought  to  stop  the  troubles  in  the  camp  and 
the  clamors  about  them,  and  that  he  suspected  some  of  AtcClellan's  i:)eople  of 
fomenting  both.  2so  satisfactory  rejily  was  made,  and  the  troubles  and  the 
clamor  went  on.  Not  till  months  afterward  did  the  people  of  Ohio  know  that 
their  Governor  had  been  powerless  in  the  camp,  for  whose  mismanagement  they 
had  been  loading  him  with  censure,  and  that  the  author  of  the  mismanagement 
was  the  man  they  had  been  loading  with  praises. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  RESCUED  BY  OHIO  MILITIA  UNDER  STATE  PAY. 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  Avar,  while  communication  with  Washington  was 
in  peril,  and  sometimes  cut  off,  and  men's  minds  were  familiarized  with  the 
idea  of  losing  the  capital,  the  isolated  State  Governors  became  in  a  measure 
their  own  strategists.  To  some,  under  these  circumstances,  nothing  presented 
itself  save  to  Avait;  to  at  least  one  there  arose  apian  of  campaign  for  the  defense 
of  his  State.  Circumstances  led  him  to  dwell  upon  it  after  the  initial  danger  to 
Washington  had  passed,  and  the  War  Department  had  extended  its  control  over 
the  whole  theater  of  operations.  He  was  successful  in  securing  its  adoption;  it 
was  his  good  fortune  that  he  was  able  to  furnish  State  militia  for  its  execution  ; 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  campaign  became  a  part  of  the  history  of  Ohio 
rather  than  of  the  history  of  the  war,  and  that  the  first  offering  made  to  the 
General  Government  by  the  State  whose  Governor  had  been  bold  enough  to  say 
that  "  Ohio  must  lead  throughout  the  war,"  was  the  offering  of  rescued  and 
regenerated  West  Virginia. 

During  the  dark  hours  of  April,  1861,  after  the  anxiety  about  the  ISTational 
Capital,  came  apprehensions  at  Columbus  concerning  the  danger  on  the  border. 
Along  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  Ohio  bounded  slave  States;  and  at 
eveiy  point  in  the  whole  distance  was  liable  to  invasion.  On  the  soutli-eastern 
border  lay  the  State  of  Yirginia,  already  threatening  to  secede,  and  soon  to  be- 
come the  main  bulwark  of  the  Rebel  cause.  On  the  southern  border  \iiy  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  alread}^  furnishing  recruits  by  the  regiment  to  the  Eebel 
army,  and  soon  to  threaten  yet  greater  dangers.  To  these  States  the  first  earn- 
est glances  of  the  Governor  were  turned. 

The  attitude  of  Virginia  was  the  more  alarming,  and  her  geograpliical  po- 
sition made  her  hostility  a  thing  of  grave  purport.  Thrust  northward  into  the 
space  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  like  a  wedge,  she  almost  divided  the  loyal 
part  of  the  nation  into  two  separate  fragments.  Here,  as  an  acute  military 
critic*  has  since  observed,  was  the  most  offensive  portion  of  the  whole  Rebel 
frontier.  Behind  the  natural  fortification  of  the  mountains  the  communication 
with  Richmond  and  the  whole  South  was  secure.     The  mountains   themselves 

*  Emil  Schalk's  "  Summary  of  the  Art  of  War,"  pp.  45,  46. 
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admitted  of  perfoot  dofoiise.  Beyond  them  it  was  easy,  at  anj^  unexpected 
moment,  to  pour  down  upon  the  ung-uarded  frontier;  or  to  fall,  east  or  west, 
on  the  exposed  tlank  of  any  advancing  army  of  the  nation.  Yet  the  peo- 
ple of  this  territory  were  not  hostile  to  the  Union;  and  indeed  thej' were 
unexpectedly  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  eastern 
slope,  both  on  the  subject  of  secession  and  on  the  score  of  old  local  griev- 
ances. Seeing  then  the  strategic  importance  of  the  region,  and  the  disaffection 
of  its  itdiabitants,  there  was  ever}'  reason  to  think  that  the  Rebel  authorities 
would  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  seek  to  occupy  it. 

Now  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  Avas  a  man  who  had  theorized  on  war, 
and  had  well  learned  some  of  its  conditions.  G-eneral  Carrington  suggested 
that  the  Ohio  River  Avas  not  a  proper  line  of  defense  as  against  hostile  action 
on  the  part  of  Virginia.  It  would  be  better,  he  iirged,  to  seize  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Western  Virginia  and  rally  the  lo3-al  inhabitants  to  their  defense,  lest 
an  enemy,  operating  from  Richmond,  should  occupy  the  passes,  and  thence,  from 
that  secure  advanced  base,  overawe  the  natural  Union  sentiment  of  the  region 
and  debouch  at  pleasure  upon  the  Ohio  border. 

But.  could  the  territory  of  Virginia,  a  State  not  yet  actuall}^  seceded,  be  en- 
tered bv  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  or  even  b}'  the  militia  of  Ohio?  The 
most  said  no.  The  action  of  the  General  Government  said  no.  Rather  than 
cross  upon  that  sacred  soil  of  his  native  State,  General  Scott  was  permitting 
Rebel  pickets  to  guard  the  Long  Bridge  aci-oss  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  patrols 
to  pace  their  beats  within  rifle  range  of  the  "White  House.  The  question  arose 
in  the  discussions  in  the  Governor's  office  at  Columbus.  "  We  can  let  no  theory 
prevent  the  defense  of  Ohio,"  was  his  answer;  an  answer  that  itself  entitles  the 
man  to  the  gratitude  and  regard  of  the  State  so  long  as  her  histor}'  shall  be 
read.  "I  will  defend  Ohio  where  it  costs  least  and  accomplishes  most.  Above 
aJl,  I  will  defend  Ohio  beyond  rather  than  on  her  border." 

And  so,  as  in  the  case  of  Kentucky,  Governor  Dennison  had  united  the  Ex- 
ecutives of  Indiana  and  Illinois  with  himself  in  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  the 
eeizure  of  her  leading  strategic  points,  so  now  in  the  case  of  West  Virginia  he 
sought  to  bi-ing  about  tlic  prompt  occupation  of  her  territory. 

As  early  as  19th  A|)ril,  onlj-  four  days  after  the  call  for  volunteers,  he  deter- 
mined to  begin  b}'  pi-otecting  the  exposed  points.  Pai-kersbnrg,  a  Vii'ginia  town 
at  the  western  terminus  of  one  bi-anch  of  the  great  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, was  vif)lently, hostile  in  the  tone  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  by  reason 
of  it«  easy  railroad  communication  with  the  mountains,  was  thought  to  be  the 
point  at  which  the  Secessionists  would  fii-st  aim.  Across  the  river  from  Park- 
ersburg,  on  the  Ohio  side,  was  Marietta,  the  ti'rniinus  of  tiie  i-aiiroad  from  Cin- 
cinnati— exposed  to  an}'  raid  across  the  I'iver,  and  liable  to  be  cut  off  from  its 
railroad  connection  by  the  burning  of  the  extensive  trestle-work  on  which  the 
track  approaflicd  it.     Jlcro,  tlicn,  was  the  first  dang(;r. 

A  battery  of  six-poundors  in  good  condition  had  been  tendered  l)y  Colonel 
Barnett,  of  Cleveland.  It  was  ordered  at  once  to  Columbus.  Meantime,  on 
Sunday,  the  Columbus   macliine  shop  was  opened   at  the  request  ol'  Governor 
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Deiinison,*  and  before  night  two  hundred  solid  shot  were  cast.  The  next  day. 
the  battery  arrived  by  special  train.  It  went  immediately  on  to  Loveland, 
thence  south-eastward  to  Marietta.  It  was  on  the  border  in  position  to  defend 
the  town,  and  to  overawe  Parkersburg,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  issue 
of  the  order  and  before  the  movement  had  been  discovered  by  friend  or  foe.f 

Lieutenant  O.  M.  Poe  of  the  Engineers,  the  first  officer  of  the  regular  army 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  Governor,  was  next  sent  down  to  see  what  further 
measures  of  immediate  defense  were  required  at  Marietta,  at  Gallipolis,  and  at 
other  exposed  j^oints. 

Then,  on  the  7th  of  May,  Governor  Dennison  telegraphed  to  Washington, 
asking  that  the  boundaries  of  the  department  they  had  just  assigned  his  new 
General,  McClellan,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  Western  Yirginia.  The 
next  day  the  extension  was  made.  Then  he  wrote  to  McClellan,  setting  forth 
the  request  of  John  Hall,  of  Parkersburg,  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  subse- 
quently sent  from  the  same  place,  and  of  still  others  who  appealed  in  earnest 
letters,  for  the  immediate  crossing  of  the  Ohio  and  occupation  of  the  town. 
The  designs  of  the  Secessionists  Avere  explained,  and  the  importance  of  fore- 
stalling them  Avas  pressed.  Governor  Dennison  indorsed  the  request,  and  urged 
further  reasons  why  the  troops  should  immediately  enter  West  Virginia  at  this 
point,  and  perhaps  at  others  also  along  the  border. 

On  more  accounts  than  one.  General  McCiellan's  reply  possesses  a  historic 
interest : 

"I  have  carefully  considered  your  letter  of  the  lOth,  with  the  accompanying  letters,  and 
many  others  that  I  have  received,  bearing  on  the  same  subject: 

"  Strange  as  the  advice  may  seem  from  a  young  General,  I  advise  delay  for  the  present.  I 
fear  nothing  from  Western  Virginia.  I  have  written  urgently  to  General  Scott  for  his  views  as 
to  Western  Virginia.  Every  day  I  am  making  great  progress  in  organization,  and  will  soon 
have  Camp  Dennison  a  model  establishment.  We  have  to-day  seven  regiments — by  Wednesday 
Eates's  brigade  will  be  there — the  six  hew  regiments  can  be  received  as  soon  as  mustered  in. 
Send  me  the  State  regiments  then,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  can  be  rendered  manageable. 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  detaching  raw  troops  to  the  frontier.  My  view  is  to  strike  eflcetiveiy 
when  we  move,  and  everything  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

.  .  .  "Let  us  organize  these  men  and  make  them  effective — in  Heaven's  name  don't  pre- 
cipitate matters. 

.  .  .  "Don't  let  these  frontier  men  hurry  you  on.  I  had  hoped  to  leave  for  Columbus 
on  Monday  morning,  but  I  find  I  must  remain  here  to  organize  the  secret  service — it  will  bt;  the 
most  thorough  and  efTective  I  have  ever  known,  and  must  be  attended  to  at  once. 

.  .  .  "I  am  pres.sed  by  Cairo — Yates,  Morton,  etc.  The  latter  is  a  terrible  alarmist,  and 
not  at  all  a  cool  head."  J 

"From  the  reception  of  that  letter,"  said  Governor  Dennison  afterward, 
"I  dated  the  beginnings  of  my  doubts  as  to  ^McCiellan's  being,  after  all,  a  man 

*  By  John  S.  Hall,  Esq.,  one  of  (he  Directors. 

t  As  the  battery  entered  Columbus,  a  committee  of  citizens  from  Marietta  arrived  to  repre- 
eent  their  danger  to  the  Governor  and  to  ask  for  succor.  They  found  that  iiis  foresight  had 
already  secured  them,  and  some  of  the  committee,  turning  immediately  back,  reached  Marietta 
again  on  the  same  train  which  bore  the  battery  they  had  gone  to  ask. 

J  Archives  Executive  Department,  State  Capitol.  Many  of  the  preceding  statements,  which 
T  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  credit  separately,  are  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
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of  action."  The  historian  wlio  shall  sock  to  trace  in  detail  the  steps  to  the 
strange  torpor  that  subsequently  beibl  the  Arm}-  of  the  Potomac,  may  indeed 
find  in  it  suggestive  hints.  The  General  to  whom  the  war  in  the  West  was  then 
practically  committed,  had  begun  b}'  regarding  men  like  Oliver  P.  Morton  and 
Eichard  Yates  as  alarmists,  and  had  already  placed  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
holding  back. 

But  Governor  Dennison  was  not  disposed  to  yield  the  point.  The  repre- 
sentations of  alarm  along  the  border  increased,  and  he  continued  to. press  on 
McClelian  his  wishes.  On  the  13th  of  May  that  officer  again  wrote  him;  "Most 
of  the  intbrmation  /obtain  from  the  frontier  indicates  that  the  moral  effect  of 
troops  direct!}'  on  the  border  would  i\ot  be  very  good — at  least  until  Western 
Tirginia  has  decided  for  herself  what  she  will  do.  .  .  .  If  it  is  clear  that  the 
TTnion  men  will  bo  strengthened  by  the  movement,  of  course  it  should  be  ITiade." 

While  thus  engaged  in  putting  otY  the  Governor  and  the  alarmed  people  on 
the  river.  General  McCloUan  was  conducting  a  corresjjondence  with  Lieutenant- 
Geueral  Scott  as  to  a  grand  operation  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  He  would 
move  directly  up  it  to  the  mountains,  using  the  river  for  his  line  of  supplies  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley ;  would  then  strike  across  the  Alleghanies,  move 
down  the  James,  and  thus  take  Eichmond  by  the  back  door.  The  reply  of  the 
burdened  but  still  wary  and  diplomatic  veteran  was  adroit.  It  was  a  good  plan, 
he  said — bold  and  apparently  feasible.  But  he  had  himself  been  considering  a 
plan  for  a  grand  movement  down  the  Mississippi,  for  the  command  of  which  he 
had  thought  of  McClelian  !=i=  And  so  the  postponement  of  the  West  Virginia 
project  was  all  the  easier. 

But  by  tliis  time  matters  were  approaching  a  crisis.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
John  S.  Carlile  telegraphed  Governor  Dennison  from  Wheeling  that  troops, 
under  the  proclamation  of  Letcher,  were  approaching — would  enter  Grafton 
that  day,  Clarksburg  probably  the  day  after,  and  Wheeling  ver}^  soon.  They 
openly  avowed  their  intention  to  break  up  the  loyal  Convention  at  Wheeling, 
If  the  Unionists  of  West  Virginia  were  to  be  saved,  and  that  portion  of  the 
State  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  rebellion,  now  was  the  time  to  do  it. 

In  hi>  anxiety  lest  the  golden  opportunit}'  should  be  suffered  to  slip,  and  in 
the  natural  distrust  wliich  General  McClcllan's  previous  course  had  excited,  the 
Governor  now  telcgraj)hcd  these  facts  not  only  to  McCicllan,  but  also  to  Scott, 
Four  days  passed,  l-'inally,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  Secretary  of  War  asked 
McClelhm  if  lie  could  not  counteract  the  effect  of  the  Rebel  cam^:*  at  Grafton, 
and  savu  the  evil  effects  on  Wheeling  and  all  West  Virginia. 

Tiien  at  last  McClelian  decided  that  it  was  time  to  move.  He  had  wanted 
the  State  troops  (i,  e,,  the  ten  i-cgiments  in  excess  of  the  President's  call,  kept 
in  service  by  the  State  on  her  own  resjjonsibility)  sent  to  Camp  Dennison  "for 
two  or  lliree  weeks,"  that  he  might  "render  them  manageable."     Now  he  found 

•It  will  \xi  obacrvofl  (hpc  post.  I'arl  II,  Life  of  McDowell)  tliiit  tliis  is  iilinost  prceiaely  the 
langTiat"'  tli.-it  ''Jfiicr.i!  Seolt  wah  ;i  rid  resting  at  tin;  siiine  lime  to  General  McDowell  in  Washing- 
ton. Tlip  original  of  General  Scott'a  letter  to  McClelian  is — or  was  once — in  tlie  hands  of  (iov- 
cmor  Dcnninon, 
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that  these  troops  which  had  not  been  sent  to  Camp  Dennison  were  the  only 
"  manageable  "  ones  in  his  department  on  whom  he  could  instantly  rely.  He 
accordingly  asked  Governor  Dennison  for  leave  to  use  them.  The  Governor, 
overjoyed  to"  find  that  his  cherished  movement  was  at  last  to  be  executed,  re- 
sponded by  an  order  placing  all  the  State  troops  under  General  McClellan's 
command. 

On  the  26th  of  May  Adjutant-General  Carrington,  who  had  been  sent  down 
to  aid  in  moving  these  troops,  reported  to  General  McClellan.  The  General  Avas 
anxious  to  have  a  regiment  sent  to  Marietta,  opposite  one  western  terminus  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Parkersburg,  and  another  to  Bellair  opposite 
the  other  terminus,  near  Wheeling.  He  also  wanted  the  other  eight  regiments 
to  be  in  readiness  for  prompt  movements.  Adjutant-General  Carrington  at  once 
took  the  cars  back  to  Columbus.  On  the  train  he  wrote  the  disjiatches  inaugu- 
rating the  movement,  and  they  were  sent  one  by  one  from  the  several  way  sta- 
tions along  the  route,  as  at  each  the  train  stopped  for  a  moment : 

"Fourteenth  regiment,  Colonel  Steediuan,  at  Zanesville:  Move  at  once  by  river  to  Marietta 
to  support  Barnett's  Battery  already  there,  and  await  orders. 

"Seventeenth  regiment.  Colonel  Connell,  at  Lancaster:  Move  by  rail  to  Zanesville  to  support 
Steedinan,  ordered  to  Marietta.     Transportation  ordered. 

"Fifteenth  regiment.  Colonel  Andrews,  at  Zanesville:  Move  by  rail  to  Bellair,  and  await 
orders. 

"Sixteenth  regiment,  Colonel  Irvine,  at  Columbus:  Move  by  rail  to  Zanesville  to  support 
Andrews,  ordered  to  Bellair. 

"Nineteenth  regiment.  Colonel  Beatty,  and  Twenty-First  regiment.  Colonel  Norton,  at  Cleve- 
land :  !Move  forthwith  to  Columbus  for  orders  and  immediate  service. 

"Senior  officer  of  the  Twentieth  regiment:  Complete  your  organization  forthwith. 

"To  all  Camp  Commanders:  Obey  promptly  all  orders  of  Major-General  McClellan;  Gov- 
ernor Dennison  put-s  him  in  command  of  the  State  troops." 

At  the  same  time  dispatches  were  sent  to  the  various  railroad  and  steam- 
boat companies  concerned,  to  furnish  transportation. 

Within  six  hours  after  General  McClellan  had  asked  it,  the  State  troops 
were  in  motion. 

What  followed  may  here  be  briefly  told.  Colonel  Steedman  crossed  with 
the  Fourteenth  and  Barnett's  Artillery  at  Marietta,  repressed  with  a  stern  hand 
the  rising  tendencies  to  disturbance  in  Parkersburg,  swept  directlj'  out  into  the 
countiy  along  the  railroad,  rebuilt  bridges  (one  of  them  sixty-five  feet  long  and 
forty-five  feet  high),  repaired  the  track,  and  brought  up  a  subsistence  train  be- 
hind him.  Colonel  Irvine  crossed  with  the  Sixteenth  at  Wheeling,  united  Avith 
a  regiment  of  loyal  Virginians  under  Colonel  Kellj^,  and  moved  out  on  the  rail- 
road, repairing  it  as  they  went.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  tracks  at  Grafton 
the  columns  met,  the  Rebel  force  fleeing  precij^itately  a  few  hours  before  their 
arrival.  Then  they  pushed  after  them  to  Philippi,  fought  the  first  little  skirmish 
of  the  war,  drove  Colonel  Porterfield  and  his  Rebel  Virginia  regiment  out,  and 
there  rested.  The  great  railroad  lines  were  secured,  the  Wheeling  Convention 
was  protected  and  West  Virginia  was  practically  rescued. 
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Meanwhile  the  Twenty-First  regiment  had  been  sent  to  Gallipolis,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  where  it  also  presently  crossed. 

The  uniforms  hastily  procured  for  the  men  who  had  thus  secured  a  State  to 
the  Union  were  found  to  be  defective;  and  the  Adjutant-General  was  presently 
sent  to  the  Held  to  remedy  the  evil.  While  there,  in  company  with  Colonels 
Steedman  and  Barnett,  he  urged  upon  the  General  whom  McClellan  had  sent 
out  after  the  occupation,  the  policy  of  pushing  on  from  Philippi  to  the  Cheat 
Mountain  passes  beyond  Huttonsville,  and  thus  completing  their  control  of  the 
country.  Lack  of  transportation  was  assigned,  however,  as  a  reason  for  delay- 
inix  a  movement  which  would  have  robbed  McClellan  of  his  early  laurels,  by 
leaving  him  no  West  Virginia  campaign  to  tight.  The  dela}'  gave  the  Eebels 
time  to  recover  their  energies.  General  Garnett,  an  accomplished  officer  of  the 
old  army,  was  sent  out,  troops  were  collected,  and  the  Eebel  advance  was  again 
pushed  forward  as  far  as  Laurel  Hill. 

Then  McClellan  took  the  field  with  some  regiments  from  Indiana  and  wi«th 
the  rest  of  the  Ohio  State  troops.  After  some  unfortunate  dclaj's  he  moved 
upon  the  enemy  at  Laurel  Hill  in  two  columns;  sending  one  under  General 
Morris  to  demonstrate  on  their  front,  while  he  pushed  around  with  the  other  to 
Huttonsville  in  their  rear.  General  Morris  obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter;  Gen- 
eral McClellan  with  the  other  column  was  too  late.  Eosecrans  (already  pro- 
moted from  Chief  Engineer  on  Dennison's  Staff  to  Colonel  of  one  of  the  militia 
regiments,  and  thence  to  a  Brigadiership  in  the  regular  army)  was  left  with 
McClellan's  advance  to  fight  the  battle  of  Eich  Mountain  unaided.  Garnett, 
taking  alarm  at  the  defeat  there  of  his  outpost,  hastily  retreated;  McClellan  had 
not  pushed  up  soon  enough  after  Eosecrans's  victory  to  intercept  him.  Morris 
did  the  best  he  could  in  a  stern  chase;  Steedman,  commanding  his  advance, 
overtook  the  rear-guard  of  Garnett's  armj^  at  Carrick's  Ford,  had  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  Garnett  himself  fell,  and  drove  the  army  on  in  a  state  of 
utter  demoralization.  General  Hill,  a  General  of  Ohio  militia,  sent  into  the 
field  on  account  of  the  militia  regiments  there,  who  had  taken  the  State,  and 
mainly  fought  the  campaign,  was  expected  to  head  it  off,  but  the  disjiositions  to 
tliat  end  had  not  been  perfectly  arranged,  and  so  the  scattered  fragments  es- 
capL-fl.  West  Virginia  wiis  again  free  from  armed  Eebels,  from  the  Kanawha 
Eiver  to  its  northern  boundary.^- 

*  In  tlie  alK)ve  iiocount  of  the  rescue  of  We.st  Virginia  by  Ohio  State  troops,  not  mustered 
into  tlic  United  States  service  at  all,  tlie  only  efTort  lias  been  to  trace  the  steps  of  that  rescue. 
The  PubHcqiient  campaign,  conJucted  mainly  but  not  exclusively  by  the  State  troops,  may  be 
found  more  fully  described  in  a  more  approi)riate  place  hereafter.  Part  II,  Lives  of  McClellan 
and  RoHecraim. 

It  has  iK-en  explained  that  the  Fourteenth  (the  first  of  the  militia  regiments  mustered  only 
into  the  State  Kervice)  was  tlie  first  to  cross  at  I'arkersburg,  and  the  Sixteenth  the  first  to  cross  at 
"Wheeling  and  liellair.  These,  with  the  aid  of  the  Virginians  and  Barnett's  Cleveland  Artillery, 
ofKjned  the  roarJH  and  occupied  the  whole  country  from  the  river  to  Grafton — being  rapidly  sup- 
ported by  the  Fifteenth,  the  Nineteeiitli,  the  Figliteentli,  and  others  of  the  State  troops,  and  by 
the  gallant  Seventh  iuid  Ninth  Indi.ina.  These  troops  saved  West  Virginia,  fought  tin;  first 
Bkirmish  of  the  war  in  the  West,  and  decid<;d  the  Union  tendencies  of  the  poi)u!ation.  Subse- 
quently, after  unfortunate  delay,  General  McClellan  took  the  field  with  large  re-enforcements. 
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Subsequent  campaigns  hud  for  their  only  object  to  retain  the  territory  thus 
won.  West  Virginia  was  already  under  Union  control.  The  movement  as  we 
have  seen  was  inaugurated,  against  considerable  opposition  at  first  from  McClel- 
lan,  by  Governor  Dennison.  It  was  effected  entirely  by  the  militia  of  Ohio, 
with  no  assistance  whatever  save  that  derived  from  the  Virginians  themselves.' 
When  McClellan  delayed  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  success  till  the  Eebcls  had 
returned  with  re-enforcements,  these  militia  regiments  constituted  the  heavy 
majority  of  the  fighting  troops  that  won  the  campaign  then  required,  and  thus 
completed  their  conquest. 

It  was  rightly  said  then,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  West  Vir- 
ginia was  the  gift  of  Ohio,  through  her  State  militia,  to  the  J^ation  at  the  out- 
set of  the  war. 

Counting  the  column  sent  to  the  Kanawha,  lie  had  thirty  regiments  in  all  under  his  command  in 
West  Virginia,  ol  which  seven  were  Indiana  regiments  and  one  was  composed  of  loyal  Virgin- 
ians. The  rest  were  all  from  Ohio  (with  the  exception  of  a  company  or  two  of  Illinois  cavalry) 
though  two  of  them  were  credited  to  Kentucky.  On  the  Eich  Mountain  line  the  only  Ohio  re- 
iment  in  the  battle  was  the  Nineteenth,  one  of  the  State  militia.  On  the  Laurel  Hill  line  the 
only  regiment  engaged  in  serious  fighting  was  the  first  of  the  State  militia,  Colonel  Steedman's 
Fourteenth.  None  of  the  other  troops,  either  from  Ohio  or  Indiana,  lost  a  man  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  action  with  Garnett's  rear-guard  at  Carrick's  Ford. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


THE  PROGRESS  AND   CLOSE    OF   DENNISON'S   ADMINISTRATION. 


THE  sau-;K-ious  polic}'  of  Governor  Dennison  concerning  an  early  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  beyond  the  Ohio  border  had  a  full  vindication  in  the 
events  in  West  Virginia.  He  was  doomed  to  see  it  delaj^ed  in  Kentucky  by 
the  tenderness  of  the  President  toward  the  neutrality  of  his  native  State.  The 
fruits  that  an  early  movement  there  might  likewise  have  secured  were  thus 
measurably  lost.  "When,  however,  the  earnest  occupation  of  Kentucky  began, 
he  was  able  to  furnish  here,  as  in  West  Virginia,  the  bulk  of  the  army.  Before 
he  went  out  of  office  his  Adjutant-General  reported  twenty-two  Ohio  three 
years'  regiments  on  duty  in  Kentucky,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  others 
almost  ready  for  the  field,  who  were  soon  to  be  sent  in  the  same  direction.-'^ 

Meantime  these  splendid  contributions  to  Kentuck}^  did  not  diminish  the 
helpful  care  extended  over  West  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  the  brief  campaign 
there  which  the  Ohio  militia  had  made  successful,  General  McClellan  had  been 
called  to  Washington.  His  successor,  General  Eosecrans,  was  left  with  a  dis- 
eolvino-  army  of  three  months'  men.  The  few  Ohio  regiments  for  three  3-ears, 
which  he  had  taken  from  Camp  Dennison  just  before  McClellan's  advent,  barely 
served  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  the  country.  By  the  8th  of  August  he  was 
tele"-raphing  vigorously  to  Governor  Dennison  for  re-en fbrcements.  He  was 
none  too  early  or  too  earnest.  For  already  the  Confederate  Government,  real- 
izino-  its  enormous  loss  in  West  Virginia,  had  sent  its  most  trusted  General, 
Kobert  E.  Lee,  to  regain  the  territory.  The  General  Government  was  far  off 
and  slow  to  hear;  and  so  Piosccrans  appealed  directly  to  the  power  that  had 
Bcized  the  State  for  aid,  in  this  emergency,  in  holding  it.  Governor  Dennison  at 
once  telegraphed  to  the  forming  regiments  to  hasten  their  organization.  "If  you, 
Governor  of  Indiana  and  Governor  of  Michigan,  will  le'iid  your  efforts,"  wrote 
Rosccrans  again,  "  to  get  me  quickly  fifty  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  my  i)res- 
ent  force,  I  tliink  a  blow  can  be  .struck  which  will  save  fighting  the  rifled-cannon 
batteries  at  Manassas.     Lee   is  certainly  at  Cheat  Mountuin.     Send   all   tr(;op8 

•The  Ohio  regiments  fir.xt  llirown  into  Kentucky  were  the  First,  Second,  l'^)nrl('(ntli,  FiC- 
teenlh,  fSixtccnth,  Scvenlcentli,  Ki;,'lil(fnlh,  Nineteenth,  Twentietli,  Twenty-First,  Tliirly-l'^irst, 
Thiny-Third,  Thirty-Fiftli,  Thirly-Ki-htli,  Fortieth,  Forty-First,  Forty-fSecond,  Forly-Nintli, 
Fiftv-Kirnt,  I'ifty-N'inlli,  Sixty-Fourtli,  :ind  .Sixty-Fit'tli.  These  were  all  in  service  in  Kentucky 
in  the  Ui\l  or  winter  of  1801. 
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you  can  to  Grafton.">i^     But  five  days  after  the  appeal,  all  available  troops  in  the 
West  were  ordered  to  Fremont,  in  Missouri,  and  Rosecrans's  phm  was  foiled. 

Before  this  heavy  re-enforcements  had  been  sent  to  the  column  in  the 
Kanawha  Valley  under  General  Cox.  Six  days  after  the  appeal  from  Rose- 
crans.  Cox  became  alarmed,  and  telegraphed  anxiously  to  Governor  Dcnnison 
about  his  command.f  Then,  a  few  days  later,  Eosecrans  again  appealed  to 
Dennison  for  troops  to  aid  him  in  marching  across  the  country  against  Floyd 
and  Wise,  to  Cox's  relief  "I  want  to  catch  Floyd,  while  Cox  holds  him  in 
front."  So  immediate  and  effective  was  the  response  to  these  appeals  that  Gen- 
eral Eosecrans  was  enabled  to  employ  twenty-three  Ohio  regiments^  in  the  ope- 
rations by  which  he  now  cleared  his  department  of  Eebels,  and  put  an  end  to 
efforts  for  the  recapture  of  the  country  ;  while,  to  guard  the  exposed  railroads 
in  South-eastern  Ohio,  companies  of  State  troops  were  again  employed. 

With  the  aid  given  in  this  emergency  the  direct  connection  of  the  State 
Administrations  with  the  conduct  of  campaigns  ended.||  The  country  gradually 
learned  to  make  war  methodically;  and  with  the  passing  away  of  the  crisis 
which  Governor  Dennison  had  turned  to  so  good  account,  the  sphere  of  State 
Executives  became  limited  to  the  organization  and  equipment  of  troops  and  the 
care  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  To  this,  indeed,  with  the  most,  it  was  prac- 
tically limited  all  the  time.  But  Ohio  was  "  to  lead  throughout  the  war,"  and 
we  have  seen  how  in  the  initial  operations  in  West  Yirginia  and  Kentucky  she 
led,  not  only  her  sister  States,  but  the  Kation. 

What  now  remains  to  be  told  of  the  first  of  our  War  Administrations  is 
therefore,  a  story  of  details  in  recruiting  and  organization. 

The  staff  with  which  Governor  Dennison  met  the  first  shock  of  the  war 
was  already  undergoing  a  complete  change.  With  this  staff,  without  practical 
knowledge  of  war,  without  arms  for  a  regiment,  or  rations  for  a  coinpany,  or 
uniforms  for  a  corporal's  guard  at  the  outset,  and  without  the  means  or  the  need- 
ful preparations  for  purchase  or  manufacture,  the  Administration  had,  in  less 
than  a  month,  raised,  organized,  and  sent  to  the  field  or  to  the  camps  of  the 
Government  an  army  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  United  States  three  months 
before.  Within  the  State  the  wonderful  achievement  was  sainted  with  com- 
plaints about  extravagance  in  rations,  defects  in  uniforms,  about  everything 
which  the  authorities  did,  and  about  everything  which  they  left  undone.  With- 
out the  State  the  noise  of  this  clamor  was  not  heard,  and  men  saw  only  the 
splendid  results.  The  General  Government  was,  therefore,  lavish  in  its  praise. 
The  Governor  under  whom  these  things  were  done  grew  to  be  the  most  influ- 

*  State  Archives,  Executive  Dept.,  Dennison's  Admr. 

1 14th  August,  1861. 

t  The  twenty-three  Ohio  regiments  in  service  in  Virginia  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861,  were 
the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth, 
Twenty-Third,  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty-Fifth,  Twenty-Sixth,  Twenty-Eighth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty- 
Second,  Thirty-Fourth,  Thirty-Sixth,  Thirty-Seventh,  Forty-Fourth,  and  Forty-Seventh. 

II  With  the  notable  exception  of  the  campaign  three  years  later,  in  which  Ohio  threw  in  her 
heavy  re-enforcements  of  hundred  days'  men. 
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ential  of  all  the  State  Executives,  at  Washington,  at  the  very  time  when  at 
home  he  was  the  most  unjiopular  of  all  who  had  within  the  memory  of  a  gen- 
eration been  elevated  to  that  office.  His  staff  officers  were  rapidly  tendered 
better  positions  in  the  National  service.  His  Adjutant-General  was  made  a  Co- 
lonel in  the  regular  army,  and  some  little  time  later  a  Brigadier-General  of 
volutiteers.*  His  Quartermaster-General  was  made  a  Caj^tain  of  regulars. f  Hia 
Euiiineer-in-Chief  v\'as  made  a  Brigadier  General  of  regulars,  and  Major-Gen- 
eral  of  volunteers.;]:  His  Judge- Advocate-General  became  an  Assistant-Secre- 
tary in  the  War  Department. ||  His  second  Commissary-General,  after  some 
fiiithful  service  as  his  Adjutant-General,  was  made  Brigadier-General  of  volun- 
teers, and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  War  Department.§  Two  of  the  assistants  in 
his  Adjutant-Genei-al's  Department  became  respectively  Major-General  of  vol- 
unteers, and  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.** 
Hrs  Surgeon-General  became  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  Brigadier-General  of 
volunteei-s.-ft  His  Paymaster-General  became  a  Colonel,  and  gave  up  his  life 
on  the  field. :|:t 

Some  of  the  changes  thus  wrought,  however,  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  service.  He  was  able,  when  the  troops  began  to  re- 
turn from  their  West  Virginia  campaign,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  recruiting 
for  the  three  years'  service  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  requirements,  and 
a  more  s^'stematic  preparation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  now  began  to  affect  the  service  a  long  train  of 
hinderances;  some  the  result  of  previous  misfortunes  of  the  State  administra- 
tion, some  the  operation  of  extraneous  causes,  all  combining  to  delay  and  em- 
barrass the  work. 

The  slanders  of  the  State  Government,  in  which  the  newspapers  of  both 
parties  had  indulged,  produced  their  legitimate  fruit.  Men  who  thought  of 
enlisting  were  not  willing  to  go  under  the  authority  of  a  State  which  gave  its 
soldiers  bad  raJLions,  which  allowed  them  to  be  swindled  in  uniforms,  and  badly 
supplied  with  arms,  which  was  universall}^  denounced  as  inefficient,  and  some- 
times as  worse.     In  consequence,  they  enlisted  in  the  regiments  of  other  States- 

•  Colonel  H.  B.  Carrington,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  United  States  Army. 

t  Captain  D.  L.  Wood,  Eigliteenth  Infantry,  United  State.s  Army. 

t  W.  S.  Rosecrans.  ||  C.  P.  Wolcott.  g  C.  P.  Buckingham. 

*' Major-Ceneral  Sill  and  A.s.si.stant  Adjutant-General  C.  F.  Goddard, 

tt  W.  L.  McMillen.  JJ  Colonel  Phelp.s. 

The  KtafT  of  Governor  Dennison,  as  finally  organized,  was  as  follow.s: 

Adjutant-General Catharinua  P.  Buckingham. 

AFHistant  Adjutant-General Rodney  Mason. 

Quartermaitter-General George  B.  Wright. 

AwtlHtant  (Quartermaster-General Anthony  B.  Bullock. 

O^jmrnifwary-Genoral Columbus  Delano. 

[With  nine  .Vsnistant  CommiBsarics  of  Suhfiistence,  ranking  as  (Japtains  and  Lieutenants.] 

.Judge- Advocate-General ChriHtopher  P.  Wolcott. 

Hurgerm-fieneral Wm.  L.  McMillen. 

Aid  de  Camp Adolphus  E.  Jonea. 

Aid  de  Camp Martin  Welker. 
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The  very  competent  Adjutant-General  under  whom  the  work  was  now  con- 
ducted (General  Buckingham),  officiallj^  reported  that  in  this  way  the  State  had 
furnished  through  the  latter  half  of  1861  not  less  than  ten  thousand  soldiers  to 
the  Government  for  which  she  received  no  credit.  The  number  was  undoubt- 
edly swelled  by  the  dislilce  to  the  hard  and  obscure  service  in  West  Virginia,  to 
which  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  all  Ohio  soldiers  were  doomed  ;  and  by  tlie  ad- 
ditional fact  that  as  it  happened  during  the  latter  part  of  the  j'car,  Ohio  fur- 
nished the  most  of  the  soldiers  and  Indiana  the  most  of  the  Generals  in  that 
field  of  operations. 

The  Camp  Dennison  troubles  soon  made  their  eifect  visible.  When  the 
camp  was  first  occupied  the  only  troops  were  those  enlisted  for  three  months. 
General  McClellan  decided  not  to  take  them  out  of  camp  till  they  should  i-e-en- 
list  for  three  years.  Many  naturally  hesitated.  They  wanted  to  trj'  the  service 
for  which  they  had  first  volunteered  ;  and  then  to  be  paid  and  discharged  from 
that  before  they  undertook  fresh  obligations.  They  had  alread}'  been  demoral- 
ized by  the  vicious  system  of  electing  their  own  oflScers,  under  which  election- 
eering, )>ribery,  drunkenness  and  lax  discipline  sprang  up.  They  were  now,  on 
the  other  hand,  displeased  to  find  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  a  privilege 
which  they  had  come  to  look  upon  as  a  right,  by  the  wise  determination  of  the 
Governor  to  appoint  the  officers  on  his  own  judgment  of  their  fitness.  Under 
such  influences  many — and  among  them  a  fair  share  of  the  best  material  for 
soldiers — refused  to  re-enlist.  Their  presence  among  the  three  j-ears'  troops 
Avlio  were  thus  compelled  to  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  recruiting  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies,  soon  led  to  disturbances.  It  was  finally  found  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate the  three  months'  troops  altogether  from  those  enlisted  for  three  j^ears. 
Instead  of  mustering  them  out — since  it  never  meant  to  take  them  from  camp — ■ 
as  tlie  Governor  urged,  the  War  Department  had  them  sent  to  their  homes  on 
furlough,  without  discharge  and  without  pay.  Tlioy  were  naturally  dissatisfied 
with  this  reception  of  their  patriotic  volunteering  to  fight.  They  scattered 
over  the  whole  State,  telling,  each  in  his  own  home-circle,  the  tale  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received,  and  adding  to  the  popular  distrust. 

Meantime  their  departure  from  Camp  Dennison  did  not  diminish  the  troubles 
there.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  men  had  volunteered  Avas  ill-fed  by  the 
inaction  of  the  camp.  The  officers  were  not  sufficientl}-  attentive  to  the  thor- 
ough occupation  of  the  time  of  the  men  with  drill  and  preparation  for  the  field, 
and  they  soon  found  ample  leisure  to  compare  the  zeal  with  which  they  rushed 
to  the  service  with  the  dullness  of  their  life,  and  to  look  about  them  for  griev- 
ances. Sometimes  the  camp  authorities  furnished  indifterent  rations  or  quarter- 
masters' stores.  The  discontent  thus  engendered  was  inflamed  by  the  incendiary 
conduct  of  some  of  the  newspapers,  circulating  by  hundreds  through  the  camp, 
which  daily  denounced  its  management,  exaggerated  every  defect  and  sought 
for  criminal  motives  in  every  mistake.  Some  of  the  regiments  were  still  per- 
mitted to  indicate  their  choice  for  officers,  and  in  all  it  was  well  known  that  if 
the  men  took  care  to  represent  a,  certain  officer  as  unpopular  he  would  not  be 
reappointed.     Lax  discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  perpetual  fault-finding  on  the 
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other,  wore  the  inevitable  result.  This  notorious  condition  of  Camp  Dennison 
exerted  an  influence  against  recruiting-  through  the  whole  State,  both  directly 
on  the  men  Avho  would  have  enlisted,  and  indirectl}^,  by  leading  the  whole  com- 
munity to  still  further  distrust  of  Governor  Dennison.  For  even  yet  he  had 
been  let\  bv  the  United  States  officials  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  their  misman- 
agement in  the  camp  they  had  named  after  him;  and,  stung  by  the  injustice 
Avhich  he  felt  he  had  already'  received  Avhen  he  merited  gratitude,  he  proudly 
refused  to  make  anv  explanation  whatever  that  should  relieve  him  from  this 
undeserved  odium. 

And  now  there  came  in  still  another  cause  to  operate  against  recruiting  in 
the  time  of  our  sore  need.  The  Government,  on  realizing  its  mistake  in  limiting 
Ohio  io  thirteen  regiments,  and  on  seeing  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  the 
ten  militia  regiments,  patriotically  put  into  the  field  bj^the  State  on  her  own  re- 
sponsibility, volunteered  the  assurance  that  it  would  muster  these  men  into  the 
United  States  service  and  assume  their  payment  and  discharge.  As  the  time 
approached  Governor  Dennison  visited  "Washington  to  see  that  the  authorities 
would  be  sure  to  be  prepared.  His  precautions,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  he  received,  proved  fruitless.  The  regiments  came  home  to  find 
no  paymaster  read}-  to  receive  them,  and  no  mustering  officer  to  discharge 
them.  They  had  to  be  sent  home,  therefore — after  a  campaign  brilliant  and 
fatiijuing — without  pay  and  with  no  knowledge  of  when  they  would  get  it. 
Many  believed  they  would  never  be  paid,  all  were  dissatisfied  and  displeased, 
and  in  this  mood  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  StateZ-^^  Thus  was  the 
cause  of  recruiting,  which  depended  on  popular  approval  and  enthusiasm,  still 
clouded  bj^  occurrences  the  best  calculated  to  work  its  ruin. 

The  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  thus  spread  throughout  the  State  resulted  in 
bringing  the  work  of  recruiting  {Almost  to  a  stand.  Fortunately,  when  disband- 
ing" the  companies  in  excess  of  the  thirteen  regiments  for  the  Government  and 
the  ten  for  the  State,  raised  in  the  first  flush  of  the  public  enthusiasm,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  decided  to  retain  enough  for  four  regiments,  under  drill  at  their  respect- 
ive homes.  These  were  now  accessible.  So,  when  the  Government  began  to  press 
for  troops,  these  were  collected  and  organized,  and  thus  the  State  was  able,  at 
an  early  period,  to  throw  the  Twenty -Third,  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty-Fifth,  and 
Twenty-Sixth  regiments  into  West  Virginia  at  the  first  call  of  need. 

When  at  last  the  evil  effects  of  all  the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  we  have 
enumerated  began  to  be  counteracted,  fresh  difficulties  in  recruiting  were  en- 
countered. The  Government  expected  the  regiments  to  be  full  and  fully  organ- 
ized before  it  would  receive  or  begin  to  supply  them.  If  it  took  two  months  to 
rcf-niit  a  regiment,  the  men  who  enlisted  first  must  remain  in  camp  two  months 
without  pay,  without  uniforms,  blankets  or  arms,  without  subsistence  save  as  the 
State  furnished  it,  and  without  any  authority  over  them  save  as  they  saw  fit  to 
yield  to  it.  Not  even  a  Lieutenant  could  be  mustered  in,  to  exercise  a  legal 
military- command  over  them  till  their  ranks  were  full.     After  a  time  the   Gov- 

•  When  the  Government  wan  ready  It  was  hard  to  find  and  collect  the  men  again,  and  two 
months  and  more  j>a«jcd  before  they  were  all  paid. 
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ernmcnt  consented  that  whenever  a  company  was  half  raised  a  Lieutenant 
might  be  mustered  in.  Still  clothing  and  blankets  could  not  be  procured.  Then, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Governor,  special  permission  was  given  to  mus- 
ter in  the  Quartermaster,  Adjutant,  Surgeon,  and  Assistant- Surgeon  of  regi- 
ments prior  to  their  organization.  Their  clothing  and  their  sick  were  thus 
provided  for.  Finally,  authority  was  procured  to  muster  in  a  Lieutontint  at  the 
beginning  for  each  company  and  to  muster  in  the  men  as  recruited. 

The  change  was  magical.  Within  two  weeks  ten  thousand  men  were  mus- 
tered into  the  service,  and  reci'iiiting  soon  became  again  an  easy  task. 

The  Adjutant-General,  however,  comphiined  of  troubles  still  remaining. 
Under  General  Scott's  influence  the  Government  had  refused  to  permit  the 
State  to  furnish  cavalry.  At  last  authority  for  one  regiment  was  procured;  but 
it  was  presently  discovered  that,  under  direct  permission  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, two  more  were  being  raised  in  the"  northern  part  of  the  State,  by  Messrs. 
Wade  and  Ilutchins,  and  two  more  in  Southern  Ohio,  bj"-  permission  of  General 
Fremont.  Confusion  was  thus  wrought,  and  considerable  detriment  to  the  in- 
fantry recruiting  ensued. 

Furthermore,  the  war  which  was  to  be  ended  in  a  single  battle,  opened  in 
gloom  and  disaster.  The  paralysis  of  Bull  Run  was  followed  by  mortification 
from  Ball's  Bluff,  and  the  like  blundering  defeats;  general  inaction  ensued,  and 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi  the  Eebels  seemed  likely  to  maintain  their 
ground. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  and  depression  the  Adjutant-General  was  able,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  to  report  fort^'-six  regiments  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalrv,  and 
twelve  batteries  of  artillery  in  the  field,  with  twenty-two  more  regiments  of 
infantry  and  four  of  cavalry  full  or  nearly  full,  and  thirteen  in  j^rocess  of  organ- 
ization. In  all,  the  State  then  had  in  the  three  years'  service,  seventy-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  men,  besides  the  twenty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty  men  furnished  at  the  first  call  for  three  months* 

For  these  troops  Governor  Dennison  made  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  pro- 
cure competent  and  instructed  commanders.  At  that  earh"  day  no  civilians  in 
the  State  had  any  militarj'  experience,  save  the  few  who  had  served  in  the  com- 

*This  force  may  be  stated  more  in  detail  as  follows: 

Infantry,  for  tliree  years g7  545 

Cavalry,  for  tliree  years 7  270 

Artillery,  for  three  years 3  028 

Total  three  years 77  344 

Add  twenty-two  regiments  thi-ee  montlis'  infantry 22  000 

Two  companies  three  months'  cavalry ISO 

Two  sections  three  months'  artillery gO 

Barnett's  Battery,  three  months'  artillery 120 

Whole  number  of  men  enlisted  in  1861  in  Ohio 100  224 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  accurately  to  each  county  the  number  raised  in  it,  but  the  follow- 
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parativelv  insignificant  operations  in  Mexico.  He  sought  first,  therefore,  for 
men  trained  at  West  Point,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  ftimiliar,  theoretically 
at  least,  with  the  duties  of  their  oflices.  Of  these  he  secured  fourteen  in  all, 
who  were  at  once  given  the  command  of  regiments.  For  the  rest  he  sought 
carefully  for  men  of  any,  even  the  least,  experience,  of  abilit}-,  zeal,  and  fitness 
for  the  service. 

How  well  he  succeeded  may  be  judged,  not  onl}^  from  the  honorable  record 
of  the  regiments,  but  from  the  high  promotions  that  came  to  the  commanders. 
The  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  (E.  B.  Tyler)  became  a  Brigadier-General  of  vol- 
unteers and  Brevet  Major-Gcneral.  The  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  (S.  S.  Carroll) 
received  the  same  promotion.  The  Colonel  of  the  Ninth  (K.  L.  McCook)  be- 
came a  Brigadier;  of  the  Tenth  (W.  H.  Lytic),  the  same;  of  the  Thirteenth 
(^V.  S.  Smith),  the  same;  of  the  Fourteenth  (J.  B.  Steedman),  a  Major-General; 
of  the  Nineteenth  (S.  Beatty),  a  Brigadier  ;  of  the  Twenty-Third  (W.  S.  Eose- 
crans),  a  Brigadier  in  the  regular  army,  Major-General  of  volunteers,  and  dis- 
tinguished commaniler  of  a  great  department ;  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  (Jacob 
Ammen),  a  Brigadier;  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  (E.  P.  Fyffe),  a  Brevet  Brigadier; 
of  the  Twenty-Seventh  (Jno.  W.  Fuller),  a  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Gen- 


ing:  statement  of  the  troops  raised  under  the  seventy-five  thousand  and  three  hundred  thousand 
calls  is  an  approximation  : 


Adams 915 

Allen 776 

Ashland 578 

Ashtabula 1,-306 

Athens 1,358 

Auglaize 565 

Belmont 1,030 

Brown 1,027 

Butler 1,U1 

Carroll 386 

Champaign  828 

Clark 841 

Clermont  1,260 

Clinton 703 

Columbiana 851 

Co:^hoolon 800 

Crawford 448 

Cuyahopja — 

Darke 685 

I)cfi:inc-e 410 

Delaware 894 

Kric 550 

PVirfield  8:;2 

Fayette 080 

Franklin  OsO 

Fulton 054 

Gallia 090 

Geauga 540 

Greene 1,074 

GuernjM-y 775 


Hamilton 8,192 

Hancock 747 

Hardin 694 

Harrison 459 

Henry 526 

Highland 860 

Hocking 692 

Holmes 550 

Huron 929 

Jackson 750 

Jefferson 666 

Knox 913 

Lake 550 

Lawrence 1,263 

Licking 1,307 

Logan  870 

Lorain 823 

Lucas 1,108 

Madison 406 

Mahoning 629 

Marion 579 

M.-diiia 579 

Meigi- 1,292 

Mercer 556 

Miami 1,405 

Monroe 836 

Montgomery 1,158 

Morgan 750 

Morrow 696 


Muskingum 1,168 

Noble 617 

Ottaway 325 

Paulding 254 

Perry  702 

Pickaway 604 

Pike 560 

Portage 721 

PrebjTe 857 

Putnam 337 

Richland 1,087 

Eoss 1,457 

Sandusky 789 

Scioto 1,083 

Seneca 928 

Shelby 475 

Stark 1,048 

Summit  969 

Trumbull 1,144 

Tuscarawas 1,029 

Union 691 

Van  Wert.^ 361 

Vinton.....' 601 

Warren 1,186 

Washington 1,381 

Wayne 734 

Williams 682 

Wood 740 

Wyandotte 759 
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eral;  of  the  Thirtieth  (Hugh  Ewing),  a  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Gencral ; 
of  the  Thirty-First  (Moses  B.  Walker),  a  Brevet  Brigadier ;  of  the  Thirty-Third 
(J.  W.  Sill),  a  Brigadier;  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  (A.  S.  Piatt),  a  Brigadier;  of 
the  Thirty-Fifth  (Ferdinand  Yan  Derveer),  a  Brigadier;  of  the  Thirty-Sixth 
(George  Crook),  a  Major-General ;  of  the  Forty-First  (William  B.  Hazen), 
a  Major-General;  of  the  Forty-Second  (James  A.  Garfield),  a  Major-Gen- 
erul:  of  the  Forty-Fifth  (B.  P.  Eunkle),  a  Brevet  Brigadier ;  of  the  Forty-Ninth 
(Wm.  II.  Gibson)  a  Brevet  Brigadier;  of  the  Fifty-Second  (Daniel  MeCook),  a 
Brigadier;  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  (Jno.  C.  Lee),  a  Brevet  Brigadier;  of  the  Sixty- 
Third  (Jno.  ^Y.  Sprague),  a  Brigadier;  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  (C.  E.  Harkcr),  a 
Brigadier;  of  the  Seventy-Second  (R.  P.  Buckland),  a  Brigadier;  of  the  Sev- 
enty-Fourth (Rev.  Granville  Moody)  a  Brevet  Brigadier;  of  the  Seventy-Fifth 
(N.  C.  McLean),  a  Brigadier  ;  of  the  Seventy-Sixth  (Chas.  R.  Woods),  a  Major- 
General  ;  of  the'  Seventy-Eighth  (M.  D.  Leggett),  a  Major-General. 

Many  of  the  subordinate  officers  also  rose  to  high  promotion  ;  and  although 
some,  also,  brought  disgrace  upon  themselves  and  damage  to  the  cause,  yet  of 
the  entire  list  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  compare  favorably  with  the  appoint- 
ments from  an}'  other  State. 

Camps  Dennison  and  Chase,  the  one  near  Cincinnati,  the  other  near  Co- 
lumbus, were  controlled  by  the  United  States  authorities.  On  Governor  Den- 
nison  fell  the  selection  and  management  of  other  camps  throughout  the  State, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  ones  established  during  his  admin- 
istration : 

Camp  Jackson Columbus.  Camp  Putnam at  Marietta. 

Camp  Harrison near  Cincinnati.  Camp  Wool at  Athens. 

Camp  Taylor at,  Cleveland.  Camp  Jefferson at  Bellair. 

Camp  Goddard at  Zanesville;  Camp  Scott at  Portland; 

Camp  Anderson at  Lancaster. 

Until  the  United  States  undertook  the  task  of  subsisting  and  supplj'ino-  sol- 
diers as  soon  as  they  were  recruited,  these  were  supplied  by  the  State  Quarter- 
master. Of  the  magnitude  of  the  other  interests  intrusted  to  this  oflficer  during 
Governor  Dennison's  administration,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  statements 
like  these : 

The  number  of  rifles  purchased  on  State  account  for  the  use  of  infantry  was 
eleven  thousand  nine  hundred. 

The  number  of  carbines  and  revolvers  for  cavalry  was  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five. 

The  number  of  six-pounder  bronze  field  guns  was  fort3'-one. 

A  laboratory  was  established  at  Columbus  for  the  supply  of  ammunition, 
which  the  United  States  arsenals,  before  there  was  time  for  a  vast  enlargement 
of  their  capacities,  Avere  unable  to  furnish.  From  this  laboratorj'  two  million 
five  hundred  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  musket  and  pistol 
cartridges  were  supplied  ;  with  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
cartridges,  fixed  shot,  canister,  and  spherical  case  for  artillery. 
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In  the  nbsenco  of  a  sufficioiU  supply-  of  rifles,  the  old  muskets  were  rifled, 
Miles  Greenwood,  of  Cineinnati,  talviiii;-  the  eontraet.  The  •■  Greenwood  rifle" 
thus  nianufaetnred  beeame  quite  popuhir,  being  hekl  b}-  the  troops  the  equal  of 
the  Enticld  in  preeision  and  range,  and  more  destructive,  inasmuch  as  it  carried 
ft  heavier  wcfght  of  metal.  .During  Pennison's  administration  tAventy-five 
thousand  throe  hundred  and  twenty-tour  of  these  smooth-bore  muskets  were 
thus  changed,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  gun. 

The  State  had  under  its  control,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  thirty-three 
Bmooth-bore  six-pounders.  Twenty-seven  of  these  were  likewise  rifled  and 
made  equal  to  the  best  rifled  guns.  Twelve  additional  batteries  were  contracted 
for — the  guns  for  which  Miles  Greenwood  had  already  begun  casting. 

The  office  received  from  the  Government  and  issued  to  troops  fiftj^-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  rifles  and  muskets. 

It  expended  in  the  purchase  of  uniforms  §1,117,349  35.  Of  none  of  the 
vast  quantit}-  of  clothing  thus  bought  were  complaints  ever  made,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  regiments,  which  in  the  first  rush  and  at  a  time  when  the  goods 
to  make  regulation  uniforms  were  not  in  the  country,  received  a  jiretty  bad 
sample  of  shodd}-, 

"We  have  seen  that  the  operations  of  the  Commissar}'  Department  were  the 
first  to  arouse  the  clamor  which  continued  till  near  its  close  to  pursue  our  fii-st 
War  Administration.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral was  able  to  report  that,  in  issuing  nearlj^  three-quarters  of  a  million  rations 
the  State  liad  paid  only  thirteen  and  one-quarter  cents  per  ration;  and  that  in 
commuting  fjur  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  rations,* 
in  the  haste  of  the  first  organization,  before  it  was  possible  to  issue  rations,  and 
when  it  was  unavoidable  tliat  the  troops  should  either  be  quartered  at  hotels  or 
otherwise  boai-ded,  the  State  had  paid  only  an  average  of  about  fortj'-four  and 
one-half  cents  per  ration.  Large  as  this  last  sum  seemed  it  was  small  com- 
pared with  that  allowed  by  the  United  States  Army  Eegulations,  under  which 
a  soldier  so  stationed  as  to  have  no  opportunity  of  messing,  was  allowed  to 
commute  at  the  rate  of  seventj'-fivc  cents  per  day — the  highest  sum  paid  in 
the  State  anywhere  in  the  grciitest  jircssuro  of  troops  just  after  the  April 
call.  The  whole  sum  of  expenditures  by  the  State  for  subsistence  of  soldiers 
was  $488,858  71. 

For  all  these  operations  large  sums  of  money  wei-c  required.  It  was  held 
by  the  Anditorf  that  of  the  three  millions  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for 
war  purpo«*os,  only  half  a  million  was  available  in  /iirect  aid  of  the  United 
States.     Thi.s   was  soon    exhausted.      Presenlly,    liowever,   under  the    effective 

•"Commuting?  rationH"  in  to  pay  money  for  llie  .mihsiHtcncc  of  soldiorH  inHtoad  of  issuing  to 
them  ration.H  in  kind.  The  ration,  as  us(<l  in  tho  al)r)ve,  means  :i  supply  of  provisions  for  one 
man  for  onf:  day. 

tK.  W.  Taylor,  an  cxcM;(linj;ly  Hcru|)iilouH  .-md  txiict  financijil  oflicci,  wlio  Iki.h  since  been 
made  one  of  the  Comptrollrrfi  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  succoed  Elislia  Wliiltlescy. 
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financial  management  of  Secretary  Chase,  the  Government  was  able  to  refund 

the  sums  thus  advanced.     Here  a  new  difficulty  arose.     The  Auditor  decided 

and  in  this  he  was  sustained  by  the  Attorney-General — that  these  refunded 
moneys  could  afford  the  Governor  no  relief,  since,  if  they  once  entered  the 
treasury',  they  could  not  again  be  used  in  aid  of  the  United  States — the  full 
approjiriation  of  a  half  million  dollars  for  that  purpose  having  already  been 
used.     Technically  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  correct. 

Governor  Dennison  at  once  determined  to  evade  this  technicality  and  em- 
ploy the  money.  Accordingly,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  refunded  to  tho 
State  Treasury  through  the  ordinarj^  channels,  he  caused  it  to  be  collected  from 
the  Government  by  his  personal  agents,  when  he  proceeded  again  to  use  it  for 
the  various  military  purposes  for  which  it  was  needed.  As  it  was  again,  after  a 
time  refunded,  he  again  collected  it  by  his  personal  agents,  and  continued  to 
employ  it  so  long  as  was  needful.  In  this  way  it  was  eventually  rei^orted  that 
he  had  kept  out  of  the  State  Treasury  the  sum  of  SI, 077, 600.  For  eveiy  dollar 
he  presented  satisfactory  accounts  and  vouchers  to  the  Legislature.  The  use 
of  this  money  was  a  bold  measure,  but  it  Avas  vindicated  by  the  law  of  public 
necessity,  and  it  never  cast  a  shadow  uj^on  the  integrity  of  the  Governor  who 
retained  it,  or  of  the  officers  thi'ough  whom  he  disbursed  it. 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1861,  a  cry  of  suffering  came  from  the 
Ohio  troops  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  West  Virginia.  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions  were  not  then  prepared  to  respond  to  such  calls,  and  tho 
Governor  had  no  resource,  save  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  people.  In 
October  he  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  peoj)le  for  con- 
tributions of  clothing,  and  particularly  of  blankets.  Within  a  few  weeks  nearly 
eight  thousand  blankets  and  coverlets  had  been  sent  in,  besides  nearly  ten 
thousand  pairs  of  woolen  socks,  and  proportionate  quantities  of  other  articles. 
The  suffering  in  the  mountains  however  proved  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  the  articles  thus  contributed  was  sent  there.  Some 
were  used  in  hospitals,  others  were  issued  to  troops  in  Kentuck}^,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  remained  on  hands  for  the  next  year's  uses. 

The  annual  nominating  convention  of  his  party  had  been  held  during  the 
height  of  Governor  Dennison's  unpopularity.  Most  of  the  party  leaders  were 
already  aware  of  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  a  strong 
disposition  was  felt  to  renominate  him  in  spite  of  the  odium  that  would  thus  be 
attached  to  their  ticket.  But  reasoning  as  politicians  will,  that  the  party  could 
not  afford  such  a  risk,  and  being  moreover  anxious  to  draw  off  the  war  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party,  they  jjassed  Governor  Dennison  by  with  a  compli- 
mentary resolution,  indorsing  his  administration,  and  bestowed  their  nomina- 
tion upon  David  Tod,  of  the  Eeserve,  a  patriotic  and  prominent  Democratic 
leader. 

Governor  Dennison  betrayed  no  unseemly  mortification  at  the  result,  and 
gave  his  cordial  efforts  to  aid  in  the  success  of  the  ticket.     In  his  final  message 
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he  recited  the  efforts  made  to  phu-o  the  State  on  a  Avar  footing  and  to  furnish 
all  the  troops  called  for.  with  scarcely  a  reference  to  the  misrepresentation  with 
which  he  had  been  pursiied.     The  fticts  were  his  conclusive  vindication. 

As  a  haiik  man,  he  protested  against  the  policy  of  Secretary  Chase  for  the 
destruction  of  State  banks  and  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bank  system.* 
As  a  somewhat  conservative  Eepublican  he  deplored  any  proclamation  of  im- 
mediate emancipation,  as  a  measure  which  would  insure  the  extermination  of 
the  negro  race.  He  favored  confiscation  of  Eebel  property,  and  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  negro  colony  in  Central  America.  "I  do  not  doubt,"  he  con- 
cluded in  a  manlv  strain,  '"that  errors  have  occurred  in  conducting  mj^  civil  and 
military  administration;  but  I  am  solaced  b}'  the  reflection  that  no  motive  has 
ever  influenced  me  which  did  not  spring  from  an  earnest  desire  to  prcmote  the 
interests  of  m}-  fellow-citizens,  and  preserve  the  honor  of  the  State  and  the 
inteirritv  of  the  Nation.  .  .  I  felt  that  I  would  be  recreant  to  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  me,  if  I  ftiiled  to  exert  all  my  powers  and  employ  all  the  instrumen- 
talities at  m}-  command,  to  support  the  Government  in  its  elforts  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  and  maintain  its  constitutional  authority." 

Fur  this  singleness  of  aim  and  purity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  for  marked 
sairacity  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  his  fellow-citizens 
have  long  since  given  him  credit. 

It  was  his  misfortune  that  the  first  rush  of  the  war's  responsibilities  fell 
upon  him.  Those  who  came  after  were  enabled  to  walk  by  the  light  of  his 
painful  experience.  If  he  had  been  as  well  known  to  the  State,  and  as  highly 
esteemed  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  he  w^as  two  3'ears  after- 
ward, his  burdens  would  have  been  greatly  lightened.  But  he  was  not  credited 
with  the  ability  he  really  possessed,  and  in  their  distrust,  men  found  it  very 
easy  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  to  blame  for  everything. 

That  he  made  some  mistakes  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Some  of  the  early  ex- 
penditures were  less  closely  retrenched  than  they  might  have  been.  He  was 
scarcely  quick  enough  in  reorganizing  his  peace  establishment  staff.  He  was 
not  quite  right  in  his  policy  for  checking  contraband  goods,  and  his  well-meant 
efforts  to  suppress  contraband  news  were  ill-considered  and  productive  of  need- 
less irritation. 

Hut  these  arc  small  matters.  He  led  in  securing  the  redemption  of  West 
Virginia.  He  led  in  seeking  to  enforce  upon  the  Government  the  need  of  speedy 
action  in  Kentucky.  He  led  in  pressing  the  necessity  for  a  large  army.  Ho 
met  the  first  shock  of  the  contest,  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  which  now 
seem  scarcely  credible,  organized  twenty -three  regiments  for  the  three  months' 
eervicc  and  eighty-two  for  three  years;  nearly  one-half  the  entire  number  of 
organizations  sent  to  the  field  by  the  State  during  the  war.     He  left  the  State 

•He  HubHfiucnlly  dcclarc-d,  in  a  welcoming  Hpccch  to  Mr.  CliiiHC  at  Columbus,  that  lio  had 
been  wronj}  in  thi«  opponilion,  and  that  tiie  Secretary  wa«  right.  He  pronounced  him  indeed  the 
greatest  finanfier  llial  liad  controlled  the  financcH  of  a  great  government  within  tlie  century. 
Bee  "(ioing  Home  to  Vole,"  a  pamphlet  puhliiihed  by  the  Union  Loyal  League  of  WaHliington; 
in  which  this  itpecch  in  given. 
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credited  with  twenty  tliousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  sokiiers  above  and 
beyond  all  calls  made  by  the  President  upon  her.*  He  handled  large  sums  of 
money  beyond  the  authority  of  law  and  without  the  safeguard  of  bonded  agents, 
and  his  accounts  Avere  honorably  closed. 

His  fate  was  indeed  a  singular  one.  The  honest,  patriotic  discharge  of  his 
duty  made  him  odious  to  an  intensely  patriotic  people.  With  the  end  of  his 
service  he  began  to  be  appreciated.  He  was  the  most  trusted  counsellor  and 
efficient  aid  to  his  successor.  Though  no  longer  more  than  a  private  citizen,  he 
came  to  be  recognized  in  and  out  of  the  State  as  her  best  spokesman  in  the  De- 
partments at  Washington.  Those  who  followed  him  on  the  public  stage,  though 
with  the  light  of  his  experience  to  guide  them,  did  not  (as  in  the  case  of  most 
military  men  similarly  situated)  leave  him  in  obscurity.  Gradually  he  even 
became  popular.  The  State  began  to  reckon  him  among  her  leading  j^ublic 
men,  the  party  selected  him  as  President  of  the  great  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  called  him  to  the  Cabinet. 

*  From  calculations  in  final  report  of  United  States  Provost  Marshal-General  Frj,  Vol.  I, 
p.  ]61. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  TOD'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


IX  Jtmuary,  1S62,  David  Tod  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Governor  of 
Ohio.  He  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  partj^  for  Governor 
in  1S44,  had  run  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  had  come  within  a  thousand 
votes  of  election  ;  had  been  a  popular  stump  orator,  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Douglas  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore,  and  for  nearly  five  years 
United  States  Minister  to  Brazil.  Then,  for  some  years,  he  had  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  iron  manufactures,  and  as  President  of  the  Cleveland  and  Ma- 
honing railroad.  He  brought,  therefore,  to  the  office  the  reputation  of  a  good 
business  man.  of  a  political  leader  with  experience  and  public  honors,  and  an 
earnest  patriot,  ready,  at  the  call  of  the  country',  to  drop  old  prejudices  and 
party  connections.  Thus  secure  in  advance  in  the  confidence  of  the  jjeople,  he 
entered  upon  a  path  which  the  trials  of  his  predecessor  had  smoothed  for  him. 
His  knowledge  of  aftairs  aided  him  in  the  business  details  of  his  office.  The 
Legislature,  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  magnitude  of  the  war,  gave  him  a 
hearty  co-operation.  The  staff  left  by  his  predecessor  was  trained  by  the  exj)e- 
rience  of  the  first  crowded  year,  familiar  with  the  work  and  its  wants,  and  now 
able  to  give  system  to  all  the  details  of  the  military  administration.*  Governor 
Dennison  had  established  militar}'  committees  in  every  count}'  in  the  State  to 
aid  and  advise  him  in  the  work  of  recruiting,  and  camps  for  the  regiments  not 
yet  complete.  At  the  outset  there  was  little  to  do,  save  to  continue  these  agen- 
cies, and  to  fill  up  the  regiments  in  camp. 

r°^  *  Governor  Tod  retained  the  three  chief  officers  of  Governor  Dcnnison's  staff.  Judge  Ad- 
vocate-General Wolcott  being  called  to  the  War  Department,  and  Surgeon-General  Mc]\Iillen  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  he  was  compelled  to  fill  their  places  with  new  men.  His  staff  for 
the  jear  1862  was  as  follows  : 

Adjutant-General C.  P.  Buckingham. 

[Resigned  April  18,  1862,  to  enter  War  Department.] 

Adjuunt-General Charles  W.  Hill. 

Quarlerma«ter-General  Geo.  B.  Wright. 

CommirfHary-General Columbus  Delano. 

Judge  Advocate-General Luther  Day. 

Surgef>n-<^icnera) Gustave  C.  E.  Weber. 

[Kenigned,  from  ill-health,  October,  1862.] 

Surgeon-General Samuel  M.  Smith. 

Aid-de-C'amp Garretson  J.  Young. 
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With  trained  assistants,  an  organized  system,  and  the  work  thus  gradually 
coming  upon  him,  Governor  Tod  speedily  mastered  his  new  duties.  There 
was  no  opportunit}^  for  distinguishing  his  administration  by  the  redemption  of 
a  State,  or  the  appointment  of  officers  who  were  soon  to  reach  the  to^jmost  round 
of  2^opular  favor,  or  the  adoption  of  independent  wuv  measures  during  a  tem- 
porary' isolation  from  the  General  Government.  But  wliat  there  was  to  do  he 
did  prudently,  systematically,  and  Avith  such  judgment  as  to  command  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  his  constituents. 

The  first  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  care  for  the  wounded  of  the 
State,  sent  home  from  the  terrible  field  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  Then  he  exer- 
cised a  general  care  over  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  established  the  system  of 
State  agencies  at  important  points  for  their  benefit.  The  only  other  striking 
features  of  the  first  3'ear  of  his  incumbency  were  the  alarm  about  the  capital 
and  the  rajjid  recruiting  for  its  defense  ;  the  filling  of  the  State  quotas  under  the 
President'.^  calls,  and  the  draft  to  complete  them  ;  the  arrests  which  hostility  to 
the  draft  provoked;  the  alarms  along  the  border,  first  for  the  safety  of  Cincin- 
nati when  Kirby  Smith  threatened  it,  and  then  for  the  upper  Kentucky  and  AY  est 
Virginia  border;  and  the  special  efforts  thus  required  for  the  State  defense. 

The  outline  of  these  several  subjects  we  may  now  seek  to  trace. 

No  great  battles  had,  during  Governor  Dennison's  administration,  excited 
the  sensibilities  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  their  wounded  sons  and  brothers; 
and  no  system  of  supplementing  the  army  treatment  by  State  care  for  the 
wounded  had  been  held  necessary.  The  initial  movements  of  1862  did  not  lead, 
to  great  losses  in  any  of  the  armies  over  the  theater  of  war  where  Ohio  soldierB 
were  now  scattered.  On  the  Potomac  the  quiet  was  still  unbroken.  In  West 
Virginia  the  season  was  too  inclement  to  permit  extended  operations.  In  Ken- 
tucky, save  the  battles  of  the  Sandj'  Valley,  of  Wild  Cat,  andof  Mill  Springs,  the 
advance  to  IS^ashville,  and  even  to  the  northern  border  of  Mississippi,  was  made 
almost  without  fighting.  At  Fort  Donelson,  and  in  the  operations  in  Missouri, 
the  losses  of  Ohio  troops  had  been  too  small  to  arouse  a  general  feeling  of  anx- 
iety in  the  State. 

But  Pittsburg  Landing  was  a  sudden,  startling  shock, 

"  And  heavy  to  the  ground  the  first  dark  diop.s  of  battle  came." 

Then  followed  rumors  of  the  sad  slaughter  and  of  the  terrible  suffering.  The  whole 
State  was  aroused.  Men  everj'where  talked  of  it  as  a  personal  calamity,  denounced 
its  authors,  and  demanded  haste  to  relieve  its  victims.*  It  was  not  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th  of  April  that  authentic  news  of  the  great  battles  of  the  6th 

*It  was  currently  believed  in  the  West,  at  the  time,  that  the  first  day's  disaster  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  had  been  aggravated  by  the  drunkenness  of  General  Grant.  lie  was  a  long  time  very  un^ 
popular,  in  consequence  of  his  management  nt  this  battle,  in  the  States  whose  troops  suffered  the 
most  by  it;  and  he  was  never  fully  re-instated  in  public  confidence  in  the  West  till  after  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg,  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  charges  of  drunkenness  or  needless  absence 
were  gross  slanders.  A  discussion  of  t.ie  real  causes  of  the  disaster  may  be  found  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages,  part  II,  Life  of  Grant. 
Vol.  I.— 5 
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and  7th  reached  Cincinnati.  The  losses  were  reported  at  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand.  The  Sanitary  Commission  at  once  ordered  the  charter  of  a  steam- 
boat to  visit  the  battle-field  with  surgeons,  nurses,  and  stores,  and  within  an 
hour  the  ''  Tycoon"  was  secured.  Then,  as  the  Quartermaster-General,  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington,  :v6sumed  the  expenses  of  this  boat,  the  Commission,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  chartered  another,  the  "Monarch." 

Mayor  Ilatuh  hail  meantime  chartered  the  ''Lancaster  No.  4"  on  the  city's 
account.  By  dark  she  was  equipped  with  supplies,  hospital  stores,  a  full  corps 
of  physicians  and  nurses  under  Doctors  Elackman  and  Yattier,  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  Cincinnati,  and  fifty  members  of  the  city  police  force, 
under  Colonel  Dudley,  and  was  rapidly  steaming  down  the  river.  Governor 
Tod,  on  being  advised  of  this  action,  promptly  telegraphed  that  the  State  would 
assume  the  expenses  of  this,  the  first  boat  off  to  the  scene  of  suffering;  and 
that  he  had  selected  thirty  volunteer  stirgeons  who,  with  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  would  arrive  in  Cincinnati  the  next  morning,  in  time  for 
passage  on  the  "Monarch." 

At  nine  o'clock  this  same  evening,  a  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  the 
"Lancaster  Xo.  4,"  the  "Tycoon"  set  out,  likewise  fully  equipped,  with  twenty- 
three  nurses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  boxes  of  hospital  supplies,  and  eleven 
physicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  Avas  Dr.  Mendenhall,  another  well-known 
practitioner  of  the  city.  Eight  more  physicians,  under  Dr.  Comegys,  were 
ready  to  go  out  in  the  morning  on  the  "Monarch"  with  the  thirty  from  Colum- 
bus.* Meanwhile  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  committee  to  secure 
from  the  Citj'  Council  appropriations  to  meet  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  and 
the  Sanitary  Commission  received  from  individuals  who  feared  this  aid,  though 
certain,  might  be  a  few  hours  too  late,  cash  contributions  to  the  amount  of  over 
two  thousand  dollars  for  instant  wants.  Within  a  few  hours  citizens  of  Day- 
ton swelled  this  sum  by  forwarding  five  hundred  more;  while  the  "sanitary 
supplies"  in  store  were  speedily  augmented  by  generous  shipments  I'rora 
Cleveland. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated  was  kept  up  so  long  as  there  appeared  any 
necessity  for  it.  Ohio  Burgeons  and  nurses  visited  the  great  battle-field  and  the 
hospitals  along  the  rivers;  Ohio  boats  removed  the  wounded  with  tender  care 
to  the  hospitals  at  Camp  Dennison  and  elsewhere  within  the  State;  the  Ohio 
treasury  was  the  sufficient  warrant  for  any  expenditures  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sick  or  wounded,  concerning  the  approval  of  which  by  the  General  Government 
there  was  dmibt.  At  tlie  close  of  the  year  it  was  announced  in  the  official  re- 
ports that  the  State  had  yaid  the  expenses  of  eleven  steamboats,  sent  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing  and  other  points  along  the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi 
Kiverw  for  sick  and  wounded  scjldicrs,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  forty-seven 

•Eli  C.  Balflwin,  CharlcH  F.  WilHtach,  and  C.  K.  Fofldick  were  appointed  a  committee  of 
the  Sanitary  Ounmiiwion  to  take  command  of  the  "Tycoon."  B.  P.  IJakcr,  Larz  Anderson,  and 
.J.  H.  iJatf*  were  a  nimilar  f'ominhlec  for  tlie  "  Monarch."  Among  the  niirHcs  of!  in  tiie  fuHt  boat, 
the  "Lancai»t«r  No.  4,"  were  ten  iSistcrs  of  Charity. 
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thousand  thirty-eight  dolhirs  and  seventy  five  cents* — a  sum  which  the  pay  and 
expenses  of  nurses,  voluntocr  surgeons,  etc.,  increased  to  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-three  dolhirs  and  eighty-five  cents.  The  Surgeon -General- 
was  likewise  sent  with  over  twent}^  surgeons  to  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  a 
few  months  later;  and  in  the  autumn,  to  Perryville,  with  eight  surgeons  and  a 
corps  of  nurses.  Special  agents  were  likewise  sent  to  Louisville  and  Cleveland 
to  look  after  suffering  paroled  prisoners,  and  to  the  troops  in  the  Kanawha  Val- 
ley and  at  other  points  where  suffering  was  said  to  exist.  In  much  of  this  work 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Smith,  of  Columbus  (who  soon  after  became  Surgeon -General), 
was  conspicuous.  He  Avas  sent  no  less  than  five  times  in  charge  of  steamboats 
to  Pittsburg  Landing,  as  well  as  once  to  Antietam. 

This  system  presentl}'^  received  a  development  in  a  new  direction,  We 
have  just  spoken  of  the  agents  of  the  Governor  sent  to  the  Kanawha  Valley 
and  elsewhere,  on  the  reception  of  reports  about  the  wants  of  Ohio  troops  in 
the  respective  localities.  Another  step  was  soon  taken,  of  which  this  furnished 
the  suggestion. 

The  suffering  on  the  battle-fields,  and  the  subsequent  distress  of  man}^  poor 
men,  discharged  for  disability  or  sent  home  on  sick  leave,  whose  ignorance  of 
the  regulations  delaj-ed  them  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  the  procuring^ 
of  transportation,  and  the  scores  of  other  things  for  which,  in  general,  the  sol- 
dier is  accustomed  to  look  to  his  officers,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  sj'stem 
of  State  agencies  at  the  most  important  points.  At  first  the  ou\y  object  con- 
templated was  to  care  for  and  assist  the  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  found,  unat- 
tended by  friends,  about  the  principal  depots.  Agencies  for  this  purpose  were 
established  at  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Crestline,  and  Bellair.f  Tlien, 
as  the  discharged  soldiers  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of 
their  accounts — owing  often  to  their  own  ignorance  of  tlie  necessar}'  details,  ancF 
often  to  the  negligence  of  their  officers — the  Quartermaster-General  was  chai'ged 
with  the  dut}^  of  establishing  an  agency  in  his  office,  to  whicli  such  soldiers  could 
resort  for  gratuitous  aid,  and  for  protection  i'vom  ravenous  claim  agents.  Finally, 
as  the  excellent  workings  of  the  system  were  developed,  and  as  the  progress  of 
the  war  increased  the  necessity  lor  it,  the  agencies  were  gradually  extended.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Governor's  first  j'ear  in  office,  they  had  been  established  at 
Cincinnati  under  t4ie  care  of  A.  B.  Lyman,  and  at  Louisville  under  the  care  of 
Royal  Taj-lor.  He  soon  afterward  started  others,  as  tlie  varying  wants  of  the 
service  indicated  the  necessity,  at  Washington  under  J.  C.  Wetmore,  at  Mem- 
phis under  F.  W.  Bingham,  at  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  under  Weston  Flint,  at 
Nashville  under  Royal  Taylor  (who  continued  also  to  supervise  the  Louisville 
agency),  and  at  New  York  under  B.  P.  Baker. 

*  Governor's  mes.sage,  5th  January,  1863,  Report  of  Contingent  Fund,  p.  33.  Some  of  the 
eteamers  made  two  or  more  trips.  The  names  of  tho.se  engaged  were  "  Magnolia,"  "Glendale," 
"Tycoon,"  "Emma  Duncan,"  "Lady  Franklin,"  "Sunnyside,"  and  "Lancaster  No.  4." 

tThe  expense  of  these  agencies  for  the  year,  including  the  aubsistence  furnished  by  them 
to  suffering  soldiers,  was  only  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  seven  dollars  and  fifty- 
eight  cents.  , 
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Gradually  the  care  thus  exerted  by  the  State  authorities  over  Ohio  troops 
on  the  battle-field,  in  the  hospital,  and  on  the  way  to  their  homes,  came  to  fol- 
low them  in  all  their  movements  in  the  field.  The  General  Government,  for  a 
time,  allowed  an  insufficient  number  of  surgeons.  Under  authority  conferred 
by  the  Legislature,  Governor  Tod  supplemented  this  want  (up  to  the  time  when 
Congress  authorized  assistant  regimental  Surgeons),  by  sending  State  Surgeons 
into  the  field.  For  this  species  of  relief  an  expenditure  of  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  was  incurred. 

Presentl}',  we  find  the  Governor  beginning  to  plead  the  case  of  Ohio  troops 
in  the  field  with  the  authorities.  The  Second  Ohio  Cavahy  was  in  some  trouble 
on  the  frontier.  "The  Kansas  authorities,"  said  Governor  Tod,  "do  not  com- 
mand my  confidence  ;"'  and  thereupon  he  appealed  to  the  Secretar}^  of  War  to 
flee  to  it  that  the  court  in  the  case  should  be  composed  of  officers  "noways  im- 
plicated or  interested  in  the  matter."*  Reports  were  in  circulation  of  troubles 
among  the  paroled  Union  prisoners  in  camp  near  Chicago.  Thereupon  an 
agent  was  sent  to  see  what  number  of  Ohio  troops  were  there  and  what  was 
their  condition. f  In  the  alarm  over  Kirby  Smith's  invasion,  raw  troops,  half 
equipped,  were  hurried  into  Kentucky.  The  Governor  telegraphs  to  the  Com- 
mnnder  of  the  Department, begging  that  tents  be  sent  them  at  once  ;|  in  a  little 
time  telegraphs  again  ;  then  sends  a  characteristic  dispatch  to  Secretary  Stan- 
ton to  the  cfiect  that  it  "is  well  he  doesn't  know  whose  fault  it  is,  or  he  would 
whip  the  fellow  if  he  were  as  strong  as  Samson  ;"||  once  more  appeals  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Department,  and  finally  solicits  ex-Governor  Dennison  to 
visit  head-quarters  and  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  matter.g  The  peculiar 
vein  "crops  out"  again  in  a  di.spatch  about  the  same  time  to  the  Cincinnati 
Quartermaster:  "For  God's  sake,  furnish  our  Ohio  troops  now  in  Kentucky 
with  canteens,"**  but  the  humane  purpose  was  accomplished.  A  Colonel  sends 
him,  from  Rosecrans's  battle-field  of  Corinth,  a  bloody  flag,  captured  from  a 
Texas  regiment  by  private  Orrin  B.  Gould,  of  company  G,  in  the  Twenty-Sev- 
eTith  Ohio,  who  fell  in  the  act.  The  Governor  determines  that  the  hero,  though 
dead,  shall  be  rewarded,  and  his  family  are  accordingly  gratified  by  the  recep- 
tion of  a  Captain's  commission  for  him. ft 

All  this  was  well  meant  and  productive  of  good.  Scarcely  so  much  could 
be  said  for  this  foolish  dispatch  : 

"  The  gallant  people  of  Ohio  are  mortified  to  death  over  the  rumored  cowardice  of  Colonel 
Rodney  Mason,  of  the  .Seventy-First  Oliio,  and  in  tlieir  behalf  I  demand  that  he  have  a  fair  but 
epetfdy  trial;  and,  Hhoiild  lie  he  convicted  of  cowardice,  that  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  be  in- 
Bicte<l  upon  him,  for  in  that  event  we  can  not  endure  even  his  foul  carcass  upon  our  8oil."|t 

The  various  forms  of  the  efforts  to  raise  troops  and  the  alarm  along  the 
border,  constitute  tlie  prominent  remaining  features  of  the  first  year  of  Gover- 
nor Tod's  administration. 

When   Stonewall  Jackson,  bursting  unannounced  into  the  Vallc}',  scattered 

•Ex.  Doc.  1862,     Parti,  p.  67.  tlhid.  Jlhid,  p.  72.  ||Ihid,  d.  77. 

I  Ibid,  p.  74.  ••IWd,  p.  78  ttlbid,  p.  68.  ttlhid,  p.  71. 
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the  fragmentnry  armies  of  the  fragmentary  department  commanders  wlio  held 
piecemeal  })Ossession  therein,  and  created  the  liveliest  apprehensions  ior  the 
safety  of  Washington  itself,  tlie  War  Department  issued  a  hasty  apj)eal  for 
troops  to  protect  the  Capital.  In  obedience  to  this,  Governor  Tod,  on  the  2Gth 
of  May,  1862,  published  liis  proclamation  calling  for  volunteers  for  three  months, 
for  three  j-ears,  or  for  temporary  guard-duty  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
The  day  before  he  had  sent  telegraphic  dispatches  to  the  military  committees  of 
every  county  in  the  State,  announcing  the  '•imminent  danger"  at  Washington, 
assigning  the  number  expected  from  each  county,  and  urging  that  whoever  was 
willing  to  volunteer  should  hurrj^  to  Camp  Chase — the  railroads  being  instructed 
to  pass  such  recruits  to  Columbus  at  the  State's  expense. 

The  people  responded  promptly.  At  Cleveland  a  huge  meeting  was  held, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  immediatel}"  enlisted— among  them  twenty- 
seven  out  of  the  thirty-two  students  in  attendance  at  the  Law  School.  At 
Zanesville  the  fire  bells  rang  out  the  alai-m,  and  by  ten  o'clock  a  large  meeting 
had  assembled  at  the  court-house.  Three  hundred  men  enlisted  before  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Court  was  in  session,  but  the  Judge  announced  that  it  was 
adjourned  sine  die,  as  he  and  the  lawj-ers  were  all  going  to  join  in  the  military 
movement.  The  Judge  at  Bellefontaine  hastened  to  enlist.*  At  Putnam  only 
three  unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  were  left  in  the 
town.  At  Western  Reserve  College  twenty  of  the  college  cadets  volunteered  on 
the  day  of  the  call,  and  more  followed  the  next  morning. 

In  all  five  thousand  volunteers  reported  at  Camp  Chase  under  this  call — the 
majority  of  them  within  the  first  and  second  da3'8  after  its  issue.  The  men 
were  permitted  to  elect  their  company  officers,  and  the  field  and  staff  were  at 
once  appointed,  so  that  the  organization  was  almost  as  sudden  as  the  enlistment. 
"Within  ten  days  after  the  call,  the  first  of  the  new  regiments,  the  Eighty-Fourth, 
was  dispatched  to  the  field.  The  Eighty-Sixth  and  Eiglity-Eighth  soon  fol- 
lowed; while  the  Eighty-Fifth  and  Eighty-Seventh  organized  for  duty  within 
the  State,  relieved  other  troops  for  the  front,  and  afterward  furnished  from  their 
ranks  considerable  numbers  of  volunteers  for  active  service. 

Up  to  this  time  Governor  Tod  had  been  called  upon  to  undertake  no  work 
of  importance  connected  with  the  raising  of  troops,  save  to  fill  up  the  regi- 
ments which  Governor  Dennison  had  left  nearly  completed.  The  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  this  work  may  be  sufticiently  set  forth  in  tabular  form,  as 
follows: 

43(i  Infantry,  Colonel  J.  L.  Kirby  Sniitli,  completed  14th  February,  1862. 

46th  "  "  Tliomas  Wortbington,  completed  20tb  January,  1862. 

48th  "  "  Teter  J.  Sullivan,  completed  16th  January,  1862. 

53d  "  "  Jesse  J.  Appier,  completed  3d  February,  1862. 

54th  "  "  Thomas  Kilby  Smith,  c;()mi)Ieted  6tli  February,  1862. 

55th  "  "  J.  C.  Lee,  sent  to  field  25th  January,  1862. 

56th  "  "  Peter  Kinney,  sent  to  field  lOtli  February,  1862. 

57tli  "  "  Wni.  Mungen,  completed  lOtb  February  1862. 

*  Judge  Win.  Lawrence,  since  member  of  Congress.  He  became  Colonel  of  tlie  first  three 
months'  regiment  thus  raised,  the  Eighty-  P'ourth  Ohio. 
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oSth  Infantry,  Colonel  Valentino  Bausenwein,  completed  3d  February,  1862. 

60th  "  "  AVm.  H.  Trimble,  completed  25tli  February,  1862. 

61st  "  "  N.  Schleich,  completed  1st  May,  1862. 

62d  "  "  F.  B.  Pond,  sent  to  field  17th  January,  1862. 

63tl  "  "  J.  W.  Sprague,  sent  to  field  IStli  February,  1862. 

6Gth  "  "  Charles  Candy,  sent  to  field  16th  January,  1862. 

6Sih  "  "  Samuel  IT.  Steedman,  sent  to  field  7th  February,  1862. 

69th  "  "  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  completed  24th  March,  1862. 

70th  ''  "  J.  K.  Cockerill,  completed,  3d  February,  1862. 

71st  *•  "  Kodney  Mason,  sent  to  field  10th  February,  1862. 

72d  "  "  E.  r.  Buckland,  sent  to  field  15th  February,  1862. 

73d  "  "  Orland  Smith,  sent  to  field  23d  January,  1862. 

74th  "  "  Granville  Moody,  completed  28th  February,  1862. 

75th  "  "  K.  C.  McLean,  sent  to  field  23d  January,  1862. 

76th  "  "  Charles  K.  Woods,  completed  9th  February,  1862. 

77th  "  "  Jesse  Ilildebrand,  completed  5th  February,  1862. 

7Sth  "  "  M.  D.  Leggett,  sent  to  field  10th  February,  1862.    , 

80th  "  "  E.  R.  Eckley,  sent  to  field  20th  February,  1862. 

82d  "  "          James  Cantwell,  sent  to  field  23d  January,  1862. 

6lh  Cavalry,         "  W.  K.  Lloyd,  sent  to  field  13th  March,  1862. 

Two  or  three  of  tlie  attempted  organizations  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the 
companies  raised  Avere  attached  to  other  commands.  The  impetus  given  to  the 
others  during  the  close  of  Governor  Dennison's  administration  was  sufficient,  as 
may  be  seen  above,  to  carry  them  to  completion  and  into  the  field  very  soon 
after  CTOvernor  Tod's  inauguration. 

Toward  the  close  of  May  the  Governor  Avas  beginning  to  prepare  for  rais- 
ing three  new  regiments,  when  the  sudden  alarm  about  \yashington  interfered. 
There  followed  the  ]ia.sty  mustering  of  three  months'  men  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. Then,  till  the  middle  of  July,  three  regiments  for  the  war,  the  Forty- 
Fifth,  Fiftieth,  and  Fifty-Second,  liad  the  range  of  the  entire  State  for  recruit- 
ing. Tliey  grew  slowly,  and  the  work  of  raising  troops  seemed  to  have  come 
almost  to  an  end. 

Meantime,  in  June,  had  come  the  President's  call  for  three  hundred  thous- 
and, and  soon  after  for  three  hundred  thousand  more,  clo&ely  following  on  the 
failure  of  tiie  peninsular  campaign,  and  tlie  stupor  that  seemed  to  have  befallen 
the  armies  in  the  South-west.  Under  these  calls  C"t)t  counting  the  previous 
excess  of  credits)  the  quota  of  Ohio  was  seventy-four  thousand;  for  thirty- 
8even  thousand  of  which,  under  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  the  State  mi- 
litia was  lial^le  to  draft.  It  was  evident  that  some  new  plan  must  be  devised 
for  raising  these  troops.  Tiie  community  that  was  spending  a  whole  summer  in 
filling  tliree  regiments  was  not  likely,  within  a  cou])Ie  of  months,  to  fill  ten 
times  as  many  fresh  ones. 

From  this  point  may  be  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  radictil  error  by 
which  all  subsequent  recruiting  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  sister  States  as  well,  was 
poisoned.  Men  liad  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  a  draft ;  an  unwise  fondness 
for  being  able  to  say  that  all  the  soldiers  from  the  Sttite  were  volunteers.  It 
followed  that  if  actual  volunteers  did  not  present  themselves,  artificial  stimu- 
lants must  be  employed  to  iiro'lu'c  thetn.     Thus  it  came  about  thtit  the  burdens 
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of  the  war  rested,  not  equally  upon  all,  but  heaviest  upon  the  most  ardent,  the 
most  willing,  and  the  most  patriotic;  and  that  ultimately,  when  this  class  was 
measurably  exhausted,  those  to  whom  money,  rather  than  patriotism,  was  a 
controlling  consideration,  became  "  volunteers  "  through  the  use  of  enormous 
bribes  in  the  shajje  of  bounties.  Upon  two  classes  came  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war — the  most  willing  and  the  most  purchasable.  There  were  many  fea- 
tures about  this  unwise  policy  which  commended  it  alike  to  the  tenderness  and 
the  pride  of  public  feeling.  It  prevented  the  exceptional  cases  of  peculiar  hard- 
ship which  no  care  could  have  kept  the  draft  from  inflicting;  it  heaped  upon 
those  who  were  willing  to  fight  the  rewards  which  a  grateful  community  felt 
that  they  deserved;  it  ministered  to  the  vanity  which  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  a  draft  in  a  particular  locality  to  secure  its  quota  of 
'soldiers  for  the  wax*. 

If  at  the  outset  the  volunteering  had  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  regi- 
ments needed  under  former  calls,  and  it  had  been  distinctlj-  announced  that  a 
draft  would  be  held  to  fill  the  whole  quota  under  the  new  call,  and  no  volunteers 
therefor  would  be  accepted,  a  better  system  might  have  been  inaugurated,  to 
which  a  relieved  treasury  and  a  diminished  tax  list  might  even  now  be  bearing 
testimon}^. 

But  the  considerations  in  favor  of  the  volunteering  sj'stem  were  held  con- 
clusive. The  surrounding  States  adhered  to  it.  The  people  revolted  from  the 
idea  of  a  draft.  Some  States  and  many  communities  were  beginning  the  offer 
of  a  local  bounty.  The  Government  was  a^bout  to  offer  a  .National  bounty. 
The  leading  newspapers  were  calling  upon  the  Governor  to  "take  the  responsi- 
bilit}',"  and  make  a  similar  offer  for  the  State. 

This  he  did  not  do  ;  but  the  opportunity  for  adopting  the  draft  as  the  sj's- 
tematic,  fair,  and  common  mode  of  raising  such  troops  as  were  called  for  was 
lost.  Following  the  bent  of  public  temper,  and  undoubtedly  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  those  who  had  elected  him,  the  Governor  proceeded  with  an  effort  to 
distribute  the  new  quota  equitably  among  the  several  counties,  and  to  secure 
the  proper  number  of  volunteers  from  each.  The  draft,  if  used  at  all,  was  only 
to  be  held  as  a  last  resort  for  filling  irremediable  deficiencies. 

Up  to  this  time  it  was  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  two 
hundred  voluntary  enlistments  had  been  made  in  the  State,  and  from  this  num- 
ber over  sixty  thousand  three  years'  troops  were  then  in  the  field.*  It  was 
onl}'  by  localizing  the  regiments,  making  the  completion  of  each  one  the  par- 
ticular duty  of  a  jiarticular  region,  that  the  work  could  again  be  made  popular. 
An  order  was  therefore  issued,  on  the  9th  of  July,  making  the  following 
assignments  : 

FIRST  DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS   AT  CAMP   DENNISON. 

The  Seventy-Ninth  and  Eighty-Tliird  Eegiments  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Hamilton, 
Warren,  and  Clinton;  the  Eighty-Ninth  in  Clermont,  Brown,  Highland,  and  Ross  ;  the  Ninetieth 
in  Fayette,  Pickaway,  Hocking,  Vinton,  Fairfield,  and  Perrry.     (Kendezvoused  at  Circleville.) 

■■■Governor's  Annual  Message  for  1862,  p.  5. 
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SKCOND   DISTRICT — RENDEZ^■OUS  AT  CAMP  PORTSMOUTH. 

The  Ninetv-First  Ecgiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Adams,  Scioto,  LaAvrence,  Pike, 
Jackson,  and  Gallia. 

THIRD   DISTRICT — RENDEZ^'OUS   AT  CAMP  MARIETTA. 

Tiie  Ninetv-SeconJ  Kogiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Meigs,  Athens,  Washington, 
Noble,  and  Monroe. 

FOURTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS   AT  CAMP   DAYTON. 

•The  Ninety-Third  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Butler,  Preble,  and  Montgom- 
ery; the  Ninety-Fourth  in  Greene,  Clarke,  Miami,  and  Darke. 

FIFTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS   AT   CAMP  CHASE. 

The  Ninetv-Fifth  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Champaign,  Madison,  Frank- 
lin, and  Licking;  the  Ninety-Sixth  in  Logan,  Union,  Delaware,  Marion,  Morrow,  and  Knox. 
(Rendezvoused  at  Delaware.) 

SIXTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT   CAMP   ZANESVILLE. 

The  Ninety-Seventh  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Morgan,  Muskingum,  Guern- 
sey, and  Coshocton. 

SEVENTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  STEUBENVILLE. 

The  Ninety-Eighth  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Belmont,  Tuscarawas,  Harri- 
iOD,  Jetlerson,  and  Carroll. 

EIGHTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS   AT   CAMP  LIMA. 

The  Ninety-Ninth  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Mercer,  Auglaize, 
Hardin,  Allen,  Van  Wert,  Putnam,  and  Hancock. 

NINTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS   AT   CAMP  TOLEDO. 

Tlie  One  Hundredth  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Paulding,  Defiance,  Henry, 
Wood,  Sandasky,  Williams,  Fulton,  Lucas,  and  Ottawa. 

TENTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS   AT  CAMP   MANSFIELD. 

The  One  Hundred  and  First  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Wyandot,  Crawford, 
Seneca,  Huron,  and  Erie.  (Rendezvoused  at  Monroeville) ;  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  in 
Richland,  Ashland,  Holmes,  and  AVayne. 

ELEVENTH   DISTRICT — RENDEZVOUS  AT  CAMP  CLEVELAND. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Third  Regiment  will  be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Lorain,  Medina, 
and  Cnyahoga ;  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  in  Stark,  Columbiana,  Summit,  and  Portage, 
(Rendezvoused  at  Massillon);  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  in  Malioning,  Trumbull,  Geauga, 
Lake,  and  Ashtabula. 

The  military  committees  of  the  counties  within  the  several  districts  were 
consulted  a.s  to  the  appointment  of  officers  for  their  resj)ective  reg-iments,  and 
the  work  speedily  received  .u  fresh  impulse.  Each  community  took  a  sj^eeial 
intercHt  in  fillin;:^  its  own  regiment,  and  in  "getting  chsar  of  the  draft."  Mor- 
gan'.-i  invasion  of  Kentucky,  speedil}-  IbHowed  by  that  of  Kirby  Smith,  had  an 
excellent  effect  in  stimulating  these  efforts;  and  the  alarm  along  the  West  Vir- 
ginia* border  very  hap])ily  co-operated  toward  the  same  end.  The  regiments 
were  assigned,  as  wc  have  seen,  on  the  9th  of  July,  18G2.  How  rapidly  they 
were  tilled  may  be  gathered  I'roin  the  following  table  : 
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lOOth  Regiment  rendezvoused  at  Toledo;  was  full  on  8th  August. 

93d  "  "  Dayton;  was  full  on  9th  August. 

99th  "  "  Lima;  was  full  on  11th  August. 

105th  ,"  "  Cleveland;  was  full  on  11th  August. 

96th  "  '  Delaware;  was  full  on  12th  August. 

94th  "  "  Piqua;  was  full  on  14th  August. 

101st  "  "  Monroeville;  was  full  on  14Lh  August. 

104th  "  "  Massillon;  was  full  on  17th  August. 

92d  "  "  Marietta;  was  full  on  loth  August. 

98th  "  "  Steubenville;  was  full  on  15th  August. 

95th  "  "  Camp  Chase;  was  full  on  16th  August. 

102d  "  "  Mansfield;  was  full  on  18th  August. 

103d  "  "  Cleveland;  was  full  on  18th  August. 

89th  "  "  Camp  Dennison;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

'90th  "  "  Circleville;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

91st  "  "  Portsmouth;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

97tli  "  "  Zanesville ;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

The  Hamilton  Count}^  regiments,  the  Seventy-Ninth  and  Eighty-Third, 
were  less  successful.  Two  German  ones,  raised  south  of  the  National  Road, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth,  Colonel  Tafel,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth, 
Colonel  Limberg,  were  however  nearly  filled  in  August,  when  they  were  or- 
dered in  their  incomplete  state  into  Kentuckj^,  only,  as  it  proved,  to  be  speedily 
captured.  The  One  Hundred  and  Seventh,  Colonel  Meyer,  another  German 
regiment,  raised  north  of  the  National  Road,  was  complete  by  6th  September. 
Efforts  by  Caj)tain  O'Dowd  to  raise  an  Irish  Catholic  regiment  proved  futile, 
and  excited  the  wrath  of  the  State  Adjutant-General  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
reported:  "  If  the  intention  had  been  to  enlist  men  to  stay  at  home  and  be 
exempt  from  the  draft,  no  change  of  proceedings  would  have  been  required  to 
effect  these  objects/-!^ 

Other  regiments  were,  about  the  middle  of  August,  assigned  as  follows: 

Recruits  from  Greene,  Clark,  Miami,  and  Darke,  to  the  llOth,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Piqua. 
"  "      Paulding,    Defiance,    Henry,    Wood,    Sandusky,    Williams,    Fulton,    Lucas,    and 

Ottawa,  to  the  llltli,  to  rendezvous  at  Toledo. 
"  "      Montgomery,  to  the  112th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Dayton. 

"  "      Champaign,  Madison,  Franklin,  and  Licking,  to  the  113th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp 

Chase. 
"  "      Fayette,  Pickaway,  Fairfield,  Perry,  Hocking,  and  Vinton,  to  the  114th    to  rendez- 

vous at  Camp  Circleville. 
"  "      Stark,  Columbiana,  Summit,  and  Portage,  to  the  115th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp 

Massillon. 
"  "      Meigs,  Athens,  Washington,  Noble,  and  Monroe,  to  the  116th,  to  rendezvous  at 

Camp  Marietta. 
"  "      Adams,  Suioto,  Pike,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  and  Gallia,  to  the  117th,  to  rendezvous 

at  Camp  Portsmouth. 
"  "      the  Eighth  Military  District,  to  the  118th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Lima. 

"  "      Hamilton,   Butler,  Preble,  Warren,  and  Clinton,  to  the  119th,  to  rendezvous  at 

Camp  Dennison. 
"  "      Richland,   Ashland,   Holmes,  and  Wayne,  to  the  120th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp 

Mansfield. 

*  Adjutant-General's  Report  for  1862.  '    ■ 
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Eecruits  from  Logan,  Union,  Delaware,  Marion,  Morrow,  and  Knox,  to  the  121st,  to  rendezvous 

at  Caiup  Delaware. 
"  "      the  Sixth  Military  District,  to  the  122d,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Zanesville. 

"  "      AVyandot,  Crawford,  Seneca,  Huron,  and  Erie,  to  the  123d,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp 

Monroeville. 
"  "      Mc»Hna,  Lorain,  and  Cuvahoga,  to  the  r24th,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Cleveland. 

"  "      Mahoning,  Trumbull,  Geauga,  Lake,  and  Ashtabula,  to  the  125th,  to  rendezvous  at 

Camp  Cleveland. 
"  "      Belmont,  Tuscarawas,  Harrison,  JeHerson,  and  Carroll,  to  the  126th,  to  rendezvous 

at  Camp  Steubenville. 

Of  these  the  Adjutant-General  was  able  before  the  end  of  the  year,  1862, 
to  report  the  majority  full,  as  follows: 

110th  Kegiment  rendezvoused  at  Piqua;  was  full*  on  3d  October. 

111th  "  "  Toledo;  was  full  on  27th  August. 

115th  "  "  Massillon;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

114th  "  "  Ciicleville;  was  full  on  22d  August. 

120lh  "  "  Manstiehl;  was  full  on  10th  September. 

121at  "  "  Delaware;  was  full  on  11th  September. 

123d  "  "  Monroeville;  was  full  on  26th  September. 

122d  "  "  Zanesville;  was  full  on  8th  October. 

126th  "  "  Steubenville;  was  full  on  11th  October. 

116th  "  "  Marietta;  was  full  on  2Sth  October. 

118th  "  "  Lima;  was  full  on  5th  December. 

Most  of  the  others  were  also  in  a  fair  Avay  for  speedy  completion.  Some 
new  batteries  were  also  raised,  and  the  "River  Eegiment "  (Seventh)  of  Cav- 
alry, and  several  more  organizations  of  each  arm  were  begun. 

Meantime  this  eflfort  to  fill  the  quota  by  volunteering  involved  a  necessary 
but  very  grave  evil.  Eecruits  could  not  be  secured  save  bj''  multii:)l3'ing  organi- 
zations, and  so  making  energetic  recruiting  agents  of  the  new  officers,  whose 
commissions  depended  upon  the  completion  of  their  commands.  The  number 
of  regiments  and  of  officers  thus  grew  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men;  and  tlie  thinned  ranks  at  the  front,  Avhich  most  of  all  needed  recruits,  and 
in  which  these  recruits  could  be  most  siDcedil}-  fitted  for  active  service,  received 
scarcely  any. 

Governor  Tod  did  his  best  to  change  this  unfortunate  shape  of  affairs  ;  but 
the  vice  was  inherent  in  the  system.  The  tendency  was  all  to  the  new  regi- 
ments; the  public  excitement  and  effort  were  in  regard  to  them;  the  State  was 
filled  with  their  agents.  In  the  too  rare  cases  in  which  the  regiments  in  the 
field  sent  iiome  officers  to  recruit,  the  difference  in  their  operations  was  pithily 
Btatcd  by  the  Governor  in  one  of  his  official  letters:  "The  great  trouble  is  that 
the  recruiting  officers  sent  homo  have  their  commissions  in  their  pockets,  and 
thus  situated,  encounter  at  every  corner  i-ecruiting  officers  who  have  their  com- 
missions to  earn."  Ife  proposed  that  comiiiaii(iers  of  regiments  should  send 
home  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates,  with  the  promise  of  commissions, 
provided  they  should  i-ecruit  a  given   number  of  men ;   but  this  sagacious  hint 

•  In  point  of  fart  one  company  was  minsing  at  tiiiH  date — being  only  partially  full — but  the 
regiment  was  tlien  ordered  to  tlie  field  in  Kentucky. 
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was  not  adopted.  Then  he  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  compa- 
nies of  the  weakest  regiments  should  be  consolidated,  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
companies  thus  broken  up  should  be  sent  home  to  recruit — their  remaining  in 
the  service  to  be  conditional  upon  their  success.  Still  striving  to  fill  up  the  old 
organizations,  he  next  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  commissions  for  the  lower 
vacancies  in  certain  regiments  to  men  who  had  not  hitherto  been  in  the  service, 
on  condition  that  thej'  should  take  with  them  to  the  field  a  cej-tain  number  of 
recruits.  But  the  well-meant  effort  awakened  at  once  the  most  outspoken  hos- 
tility. Officers  in  the  field  naturally  complained  that  their  chances  for  promo- 
tion were  injured  by  this  foisting  in  above  them  of  men  who  had  won  rank'  not 
by  fighting  but  by  recruiting;  and  the}^  took  the  very  sensible  ground  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  who  sta3'ed  at  home  to  keep  their  files  full.  Yet  they 
should  have  seen  that  this  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  volunteering  system 
made  rank  the  reward  of  recruiting  agents,  and  service  at  home  a  surer  way  of 
securing  it  than  service  at  the  front — in  short,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
vice  was  inherent  in  the  system. 

The  onl}'  serious  difficulties  between  the  Governor  and  the  officers  in  the 
field  grew  out  of  this  subject.  Some  refused  to  recognize  the  commissions  which 
he  had  given  to  recruiting  agents,  or  permit  them  to  be  mustered  into  the  service 
as  belonging  to  their  regiments.  Two,  out  of  the  manj^  tart  letters  thus  evoked, 
will  serve  to  illusti*ate  the  difficulty : 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Executive  Department,    ") 

Columbus,  November  7,  1862.  j 

Lieutenant- Colonel  E.W.  Holltngsxuorth,  Nineteenth  Regiment  0.  V.  I.,  Columbia,  Kentucky: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  by  Lieutenant  Case,  is  before  me.  I  am  surprised. 
Colonel,  that  you  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  second  my  efforts  in  filling  up  your  rej^^i- 
nient.  To  save  the  existence  of  your  regiment,  and  thereby  the  official  existence  of  yourself,  I 
appointed  Lieutenant  Case  as  Second-Lieutenant,  upon  condition  tliat  he  recruit  thirty  men  for 
your  regiment,  and  take  them  with  him.  He  could  much  more  easily  have  earned  a  position  for 
himself  by  recruiting  for  a  new  regiment,  but  my  fear  that  the  gallant  old  Nineteenth  might  be 
attached  to  some  other  old  regiment,  and  thereby  strike  from  the  rolls  its  brave  officers,  induced 
nie  to  urge  him  to  recruit  for  it.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  taste  of  your  letter,  I  have  ordered 
Lieutenant  Case  to  return  to  you  again,  and  ask  of  you  that  you  either  assign  him  to  duty  or 
give  him  up  his  men,  that  he  may  find  a  place  in  some  otlier  old  regiment,  the  officers  of  which 
may  be  able  to  appreciate  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  not  keep  regiments  in  the  field  simply 
to  make  place  for  officers. 

Kespectfullj'  yours, 

DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Executive  Department,     ") 
Columbus,  November  27,  1862.  J 

Colonel  J.  G.  Hawkins,  Thirteenth  Regiment  0.  V.  I.,  Silver  Springs,  Tennessee: 

Sir: — Deeply  as  I  regret  to  differ  with  you,  I  can  not  comply  with  your  wishes  as  to  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Crawford. 

To  preserve  the  existence  of  your  regiment,  as  T  supposed,  I  oflTered  this  young  man  the  po- 
sition of  Second-Lieutenant,  upon  the  express  condition  that  he  recruit  a  given  number  of  men 
within  a  time  specified.  In  thus  doing  I  supposed  that  I  was  laboring  for  the  interests  of  your 
regiment,  and  therein  for  the  be.st  interests  of  the  Government.  Lieutenant  Crawford  more  than 
performed  his  part  of  the  agreement — he  recruited  fifty-two  men — and  you  must  not  interfere 
with  its  performance  on  my  part. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 
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In  spite  of  these  difficulties  considerable  numbers  for  the  old  regiments 
ivere  secured  bv  the  persistent  etTorts  of  the  Governor,  whose  sagacity  was  no- 
tvhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  perceiving  this  to  be  the  essential  necessity  of 
the  recruiting  service.  B}-  the  end  of  the  j^ear  it  was  estimated  that,  of  the 
troops  raised  in  various  ways  throughout  the  State  during  the  last  eight  months, 
about  twenty-four  thousand  had  gone  to  till  the  wasted  ranks  at  the  front. 

A  final  opportunity  to  break  away  from  the  volunteering  systena  was  lost. 
"When  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  draft  were  issued,  many  locali- 
ties seemed  disposed  to  slacken  their  efforts  and  await  it.  Thereupon,  on  the  5th 
of  August,  the  Governor  addressed  the  militarj-  committees,  by  means  of  a  cir- 
cular published  in  the  newspapers: 

''Tlje  recent  order  of  x\\e  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  drafting  may  cause  diversity  of 
opinion  and  action  among  you.  Hence  I  deem  it  proper  to  urge  that  you  proceed  in  your  efforts 
to  complete  the  regiments  lieretofore  called  for,  and  fill  up  those  already  in  the  field,  as  though 
the  recent  order  had  not  been  promulgated  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  generous  and  liberal  offers 
now  being  made  all  over  the  State,  in  the  shape  of  bounties  to  recruits,  will  not  be  withdrawn  or 
interfered  with.  It  is  believed  that  with  continued  vigorous  efTorts  the  regiments  may  be  filled 
up  by  the  fifteentli." 

And  then,  as  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  make  still  further  post- 
ponements of  the  draft,  the  Govern"or  again  (1st  September)  addressed  the  mili- 
tary committees : 

"For  the  new  regiments  there  are  wanted  about  two  thousnnd  men,  and  for  the  old  regi- 
ment."* about  twenty-one  tliousand  men,  or,  in  all,  about  twenty-three  thousand.  Can  this  force 
be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  thereby  save  the  trouble,  expense,  and  vexation  of  resort- 
ing to  drafting  in  Ohio?  It  is  believed  that  it  can  be.  Mure  than  twice  that  number  has  been 
raised  within  the  past  few  weeks  ;  and  surely,  the  gallant  men  of  Ohio  are  not  weary  in  their 
good  work." 

For  the  original  prejudice  against  the  draft  as  a  systematic  and  permanent 
mode  of  sustaining  the  armj-,  Governor  Tod  was  not  responsible.  But  it  is  thus 
seen  how  he  fell  in  with  and  finally  led  the  opposition  to  it. 

After  all,  the  draft  came.  Il  was  postponed  to  the  15th  of  September.  Q'he 
number  then  deficient  was  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ; 
and  it  was  fui-ther  postijoned  to  the  1st  of  Octolier.  On  the  1st  of  September 
only  thirteen  counties  litid  filled  thcif  qiioLus.  On  the  1st  of  October  only  thir- 
teen more  had  escaped  the  diafl,  and  it  was  finally  ordered  for  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  Secretary  of  Wai*  appointed  six  Provost-Mar- 
Bbals:  Cliarles  F.  Wilstach  of  Cincinnati,  Wells  A.  llutchins  of  Portsmouth,  M. 
G.  Mitcliell  of  Piqua,  llcnr}-  C.  Noble  of  Columbus,  Chai-les  T.  Shern>an  of 
Mannfield,  and  J.  L.  Weatherb}'  of  Cleveland.  Tiie  State  was  divided  into  six 
dihlricts  and  a.-^signed  to  these  gentlemen,  unchjr  whose  supervision  the  draft 
proceeded — each  community  striving  h}-  high  and  higher  bountic^s,  and  b}'' every 
form  of  individual  effort,  continued  to  the  last  nioiiient,  to  escajie. 

The  counties  that  filled  their  quotas  before  the  draft  was  oi-dered,  and  those 
that  filled  them  after  its  first  postponemetit,  with  the  number  cjf  enrolled  militia 
aod  the  whole  number  of  volunteers  furnished  in  each,  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
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war  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  18G2,  tog-etlier  with  the  number  tlien  drafted,  inav 
be  ibund  set  fortli  in  the  follo\vin<r  table  : 


COUNTIES. 


Adams  

Allen 

Ashland 

Aslitabula  .. 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont  

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coslioeton... 
Craw  lord  ... 
Cuvahoga... 

DaVke 

Defiance 

Delaware  ... 

Eri.e  

Fairfield  .... 

Fayette 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey — 
Hamilton  ... 

Hancock 

Hardin  

Harrison  — 

Henry 

Highland.... 

Hockitig 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence ... 

Ijicking 

Ijogan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

^Madison 

Mahoning  ... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

I^Iercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 


Number 

of 

EnruUiiient. 


3,920 
3,792 
4,033 
5,945 
4,297 
3,2S2 
5,973 
5,127 
(i,o44 
2,615 
4,112 
4.S38 
(5,191 
3,910 
5,738 
4,299 
4,524 
14,300 
4,913 
2,535 
4,430 
4,223 
4,878 
3,243 
7,841 
2,792 
3,832 
2,711 
5,099 
3,961 
39,926 
4,156 
3,077 
3,277 
1,559 
4,755 
2,935 
3,522 
5.318 
3,221 
4,379 
4,981 
2,579 
4,062 
6,595 
3,924 
5,496 
5,918 
2,909 
4,895 
3,213 
3,858 
4,736 
2,530 
5,814 
4,489 
8,959 
3,872 
3,530 


Voliiiitoi'i's 
to  tho  iHt 
KoptfliilnT. 


1,428 
1,411 
1,322 
2,129 
1,963 
1,102 
2,217 
1,753 
2,759 

850 
1,493 
1,869 
2,295 
1,424 
1,830 
1,490 
1,161 
4,874 
1,503 

813 
1,724 
1,532 
1,888 
1,278 
3,105 

931 
1,288 

983 
1,889 
1,445 
14,795 
1,260 
1,197 
1,098 

704 
1,711 
1,195 

962 
1,914 
1,058 
1,856 
1,630 

945 
1,852 
2,208 
1,635 
1,704 
2,143 
1,095 
1,501 

929 
1,112 
1,716 

814 
2,120 
1,694 
2,822 
1,309 
1,179 


Nunibi-r 

onlncii  to  ])L- 

dral'tfii 


137 
105 
289 
238 

*2l6 
172 
294 

189 
152 

75 
177 
139 
465 
227 
642 
869 
458 
202 

46 
157 

60 

18 

31 
185 
244 
100 
150 
138 
1,175 
404 

35 
215 

78 
185 


447 
202 
230 

361 


430 

493 
225 
71 
457 
356 
431 
177 
198 
205 
100 
755 
237 
232 


Number  of 

Voluiiti'crs 

iinu  corri/c- 

lious  to  1st 

Ui-tobiT. 


164 

139 

86 

146 


46 

71 

165 

64 

212 

102 

201 

41 

256 

29 

62 

•  569 

141 

39 

15 

94 

35 

39 

371 

90 

35 

42 

25 

138 

1,529 

27 

55 

10 

24 

4 


Number 
dialled. 


41 
153 

172 

59 
29 

69 

206 

419 
43 
80 

116 
48 

177 
5 

341 
39 
93 
65 
29 


203 
92 

164 

101 
129 

125 


98 

209 

198 

580 

300 

317 

163 

31 

63 

25 


95 
209 

58 
125 


205 

54 

181 

"4O6 
49 
58 

302 
59 

361 

287 


28 
377 
240 
383 

193 

61 
662 
172 

203 
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COUNTIES. 


Maskinuum 

Noble.; 

Ottaw:iv 

Paullin-.... 

Perry  

Pickawav  ... 
Pike. ....'.... 

Portaite 

Preble 

Putnam 

Riel.lan.l.... 

Kos? 

Sandusky  ... 

Scioto 

Senewi 

Shelbv 

Stark 

Siiniiiiit  .... 
Truinbull... 
Tuscarawas. 

Union 

Van  Wirt... 

Vinton 

Warren 

"\Vasbiii<;t(>ii 

Wayne 

Williams.... 

Wo..(i 

Wyandot-. .. 

ToUil 


7,020 
o,(>17 
1,587 
1,025 
3,104 
4.21)4 
2,353 
4,420 
3,575 
2,459 
5,870 
5,853 
4,387 
4,797 
5,497 
2,602 
7.910 
5,07(i 
5,997 
5,757 
3,059 
2,172 
2,446 
5,352 
6,089 
5,786 
3,175 
3,699 
3.322 


425,147 


Voluutoers 

to  tlK'  1st 

Si'ptt'mber. 


2,314 

961 

575 

458 

1,145 

1,933 

1,060 

1,261 

1,307 

869 

1,970 

2,687 

1,403 

2,116 

2,001 

990 

2,477 

1,622 

1,937 

1,739 

1,161 

685 

1,002 

1,842 

2,243 

1,847 

975 

1,487 

1,304 


151,301 


Xumbor 

ordeifd  to  be 

drafted. 


489 

483 

58 

96 


503 
124 
114 
377 

351 

190 
52 
686 
411 
461 
564 
62 
182 

298 
193 
467 
295 

15 


20,427 


Number 
Volunteers 
and  correc- 
tions to  1st 

October. 


182 

145 
21 

52 


190 
37 
39 

150 

163 
94 
63 
11 

145 
55 

218 

140 

9 

31 

246 

86 
98 
71 

12 


9,508 


Number 
drafted. 


307 

339 
37 

44 


313 

87 

75 

227 


188 

127 
41 
541 
356 
243 
424 
5S 
151 

52 

107 
369 
S24 


12,251 


Tlireo  liuii<Irril  and   tifiy-ninc  of  those   thus   drafted  were  released  on   tho 
ground  of  belonging  to  churches  conscientiously  opposed  to  figlitin.g,  as  follows: 


Ashland  8 

Belmont ,   2 

Clinton 9 

ColumViiana 3 

Crawiord  7 

Darke 18 

Defiance 11 

Delaware 1 

Erie 2 

Fulton 5 

Gallia 4 

Greene 7 

Hancock 3 

Total  


Henry 1 

Holmes 72 

Jackson 1 

I\nox 9 

I^icking 2 

Mahoning 12 

Marion 2 

Mofiina *. 3 

Monroe 12 

Mercer 6 

Montgomery 78 

Morgan 7 

Mori'ow 1 


^luskingnra  3 

Perry .• 2 

Pntnam 8 

Kichlanil 1 

Sandusky 1 

Stark 10 

Summit 3 

Tuscarawas 1] 

Van  Wert ] 

W^arrcn 4 

Wayne 20 

Williams 2 


.359 


Opposed  from  the  outset  an  Koniething  discreditable,  the  di-aft  natui-aily 
failed  to  accompli.sh  all  that  itH  advocates  had  e.xpet^tcd.  Of  the  twelve  thou- 
sand to  be  dfufted,  al>out  four  thousand  eight  hundred  either  in  person  or  by 
substitute  volunteered  after  the  draft;  two  thotisand  nine  hundred  were  for 
various  reasons  discharged ;  one  thousand  nine  hundred  ran  awa}',  and  the  old 
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regiments  received  oiil}^  the  bctrgarly  re-cnfoi-ceinent  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred.    How  these  were  distributed  may  be  seen  in  part  from  the  following: 

AT  CAMP  CLEVELAND. 

1862,  to  the    6tli  RegMnent  O.  V.  Cavahy 69  men. 

"       38th         "  "      Infantry 83     " 

"  "        41st         "  "  "        11     " 

'<  "        42cl         "  *'  "       23     " 

"  "        72(1         "  "  "       44     " 

Total 230 

AT   CAMP   DENNISON. 
November  19,  18G2,  to  the  25th  Reguuent  O.  V.  Infontry 15 


Novembei 

20, 

It 

20, 

(< 

20, 

K 

20, 

<( 

20, 

19, 

a 

30t]i 

17, 

u 

361  h 

19, 

(( 

62<1 

19, 

a 

69tli 

19, 

it 

70tli 

19, 

K 

77th 

lo 

men 

12 

32 

30 

11 

2 

60 

Total 162 

AT   CAMP    MANSFIELD. 

November  11,  1862,  to  the  16th  Regiment  O.  V.  Infantry 90  men 

"   91  "  ' 


" 

12, 

" 

" 

19th 

a 

13, 

K 

" 

20tli 

(I 

13, 

(( 

11 

21st 

December 

9, 

it 

(( 

27tli 

November  11, 

(1 

(( 

37th 

" 

13, 

(1 

(1 

41st 

u 

13, 

(( 

(( 

42d 

n 

13, 

<( 

(( 

43d 

t( 

13, 

U 

(( 

46th 

« 

11. 

(( 

ti 

49th 

<1 

13, 

(f 

n 

51st 

It 

14, 

(( 

i( 

50  th 

It 

13, 

u 

n 

57th 

13, 
12, 

<1 

<( 

64ih 
76th 

<l 

12 

u 

(( 

82d 

116 
54 
9 
56 
26 
47 
50 
25 
77 
17 
65 

129 
93 
80 
53 


Total 1,078 

AT   CAMP   ZANESVILLE. 

November  11,  1862,  to  the      2d  Regiment  O.  V.  Infantry 19 

"       55 


10, 

43d 

11, 

46  th 

10, 

51st 

10, 

G5th 

6, 

76th 

11, 

78ih 

10, 

80th 

3 

34 
44 
130 
16 
25 


Total 326 

The  deficiencies  from  runaway  drafted  men  were  soon  more  than  made  up 
by  voluntary  enlistments,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Governor  was  able 
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to  report  the  State  abend  of  all  calls  upon  her,  and  his  Adjutant-General  to 
reckon  up  the  sum  of  Ohio's  contributions  to  the  war  at  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-thousand one  hundred  and  twenty-one  men — not  counting  the  first  tlu'ee 
months'  men  who  had  re-enlisted,  the  recruits  for  the  regular  urmj',  or  those 
found  in  the  naval  service,  or  in  organizations  credited  to  other  States. 

In  so  far  as  the  ajipointment  of  new  officers  for  these  troops  fell  upon  him, 
Governor  Tod  acted  upon  excellent  principles.  As  far  as  jiossible  he  sought  to 
secure  for  the  leading  offic-ers  men  already  in  the  service,  whose  conduct  had 
shown  them  worthy  of  promotion.  Thus  the  Colonels  of  a  number  of  new  reg- 
iments were  chosen  as  follows  : 

Eunkle,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  13th  O.  V.  I. 

D.  MeCook,  late  Captain  on  General  Staff. 

Kennett,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  27th  O.  V.  I. 

Moore,  late  Captain  5lh  O.  V.  I. 

Tui-Iey,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  22d  and  Slst  O.  V.  I. 

Van  Vorhes,  late  Quarterniaster  18th  O.  V.  I. 

Frizell,  late  Lientenant-Colonel  11th  O.  V.  I. 

"Webster,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  25th  O.  V.  I.  , 

Langworthy,  late  Captain  49th  O.  V.  I, 

Groom,  late  Major  84th  O.  V.  I. 

Ciusement,  late  Major  7th  O.  V.  I. 

Hall,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  24th  O.  V.  I. 

Taiel,  late  Captain  9th  O.  V.  I. 

Lijoberg,  late  Captain  in  Kentucky  Regiment. 

Keifer,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  3d  O.  V.  I. 

Bond,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  67th  O.  V.  I. 

Lucy,  late  Captain  32d  O.  V,  I. 

Washburn,  late  Captain  25th  O.  V.  I. 

Mott,  late  Captain  31at  O.  V.  I. 

French,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  65th  O.  V.  I. 

Reed,  late  Brigadier-General  of  Militia. 

Wilson,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  15th  O.  V.  I. 

Payne,  late  Captain  in  Illinois  Regiment. 

Opilycke,  late  Captain  41st  O.  V.  I. 

Saiith,  late  Captain  6th  U.  S.  I.,  and  Colonel  1st  O.  V.  L 

So  far  as  possible  the  Governor  assiduously  sought  to  secure  men  for  the 
lower  offices  in  the  same  way.  Many  obstacles,  however,  were  encountered, 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  War  Department  to  grant  furloughs  to  good  offi- 
cers in  the  midst  of  active  campaigns,  merely  that  they  might  go  home  on  re- 
cruiting duty.  Of  course  the  majorit}-  of  the  appointments  had  to  be  taken 
from  civil  life.  In  the  selection  of  these  Governor  Tod  relied  largely  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  county  militar}'  committees.  He  was  quite  as  sucy^ss- 
ful  as  could  have  been  anticipated;  and  the  troops  of  the  State  thus  continued 
to  be,  in  the  main,  well-officered. 

During  the  progress  of  these  efforts  to  fill  up  the  army,  difficulties  were 
from  time  to  time  thrown  in  the  way  by  persons  hostile  to  the  war.  The  most 
conspicuous  perhaps  of  these  was  Dr.  P'dson  li.  Olds  of  Jjaricastcr,  a  Democratic 
politician  of  Homc  local  jjromincnce.     His  speeches  were  considered  by  Gover- 
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nor  Tod  as  calculated  lo  discourage  enlistments  so  seriously  that  he  recom- 
mended the  "Washington  authorities  to  arrest  him,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
proclamation  suspending  the  Avrit  of  habeas  corpus.  Dr.  Olds  was  accordingly 
arrested  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  August  by  a  couple  of  United  States 
officers.  Some  resistance  was  attem2:)tcd  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  family, 
but  it  proved  trifling,  and  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  with  little  difficulty  out  of 
town,  and  sent  forward  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  the  United  States  authorities 
continued  to  hold  him  for  many  months. 

Arrests  of  some  other  parties  of  less  prominence  followed.  In  all,  eleven 
were  made — only  two  of  which  were  on  the  Governor's  recommendation. 

He  likewise  felt  constrained,  in  one  instance,  to  interfere  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  military  force.  About  the  time  Cincinnati  was  threatened  l)y  the 
Eebol  columns  oi:)erating  in  Kentucky,  a  Democratic  meeting  was  held  in  Butler 
County,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  regiment  to  oppose  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  State.  Doubting,  as  it  would  seem,  the  entire  good  faith  of  this 
procedure,  and  unwilling,  at  any  rate,  to  permit  the  efforts  of  his  officers  at  re- 
cruiting to  be  embarrassed  by  such  anomalous  organizations,  Governor  Tod 
addressed  a  letter  to  Eobert  Christy,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton,  whom  the  meeting  had 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  movement,  "Whether  it  was  intended,"  he  said 
in  this  letter,  "by  this  proceeding  to  interfere  with  the  voluntary  enlistments 
now  being  made  all  over  the  State,  in  resjjonse  to  the  President's  recent  calls 
for  troops,  is  now  immaterial.  Believing  such  to  be  the  effect,  I  feel  it  ni}-  im- 
perative duty  to  direct  that  you,  and  all  associated  with  you  in  the  effort  to 
raise  said  regiment,  at  once  desist.  It  is  hoped  that  you  and  your  associates 
will  give  cheerful  obedience  to  this  order,  and  join  all  loyal  citizens  of  the  State 
in  their  efforts  to  suppress  the  unholy  rebellion  in  the  manner  designated  by  the 
National  authorities." 

The  state  of  affairs  in  which  orders  like  this  are  necessary,  and  in  which 
arrests  of  respectable  men  for  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment become  common,  may  generally  be  taken  as  betokening  a  jDopular  reac- 
tion.    It  was  more  marked  now  than  had  been  expected. 

The  war  presented.  East  and  West,  but  a  gloomy  prospect.  The  peninsu- 
lar campaign  had  ended  in  failure.  The  Army  of  Northern  Yirginia,  which 
next  essayed  an  advance  toward  Eichmond,  had  been  hurled  back  in  disorder  to 
the  defenses  of  Washington.  The  successful  Eebel  army  had  invaded  Mar}'- 
land,  and  had  only  been  checked,  not  beaten,  at  Antietam.  The  opening  of  the 
Mississippi  had  met  with  sudden  check  at  Yicksburg.  The  great  arm}' that  liad 
pressed  the  Eebel  column  from  Kentucky  to  North  Alabama  came  hurrj'ing 
back  to  defend  the  Ohio  border.  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  were  threatened. 
Along  the  whole  Western  Yirginia  and  Kentucky  border  alarms  about  impend- 
ing invasion  were  fi-equent;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  gloomy  outlook,  the 
President  had  declared  his  purpose  to  abolish  slaverj-  throughout  the  Eebel 
States  (with  the  exception  of  some  inconsiderable  localities),  by  ])roclaniation, 
as  a  war  measure. 

We  have  seen  how  nobly,  through  all  discouragements,  the  people  labored  at 
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the  good  work  of  filling  up  the  army.  But  the  drain  of  men,  the  absence  of 
hirge  numbers  of  Ecpublicau  voters  in  the  fiekl,  the  initial  unpopularity  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  embittered  feelings  aroused  hy  the  ai-rests,  and 
the  general  gloom  that  grew  out  of  the  military  situation,  secured  the  reaction. 
The  State  which,  a  year  before,  had  elected  Tod  Governor  by  a  majorit}^  of  fifty- 
five  thousand,  now  went  Democratic  b}^  a  majority  of  five  thousand  five  hun- 
tlred  and  sevonty-seven.  Out  of  ninetecu  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  barely 
five  Republicans  were  elected. 

There  might  have  been  some  legitimate  ground  for  fears  that  Governor 
Tod,  as  an  old  Democrat,  long  trusted  in  the  councils  of  the  party  and  likely, 
from  all  past  associations  and  prejudices,  to  revolt  from  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation,  would  now  be  drawn  by  this  triumph  of  his  old  friends  to  renew 
his  connection  with  them.  But  his  patriotism  was  made  of  sterner  stufi";  the 
motives  which  had  led  him  to  abandon  party  for  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  were  now  only  strengthened.  He  made  no  allusion,  in  his  annual  message, 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  ;  but  he  dwelt  n^ion  the  necessity  of  sustain- 
ing the  war,  urged  the  lack  of  provocation  for  the  rebellion  of  the  insurgent 
States,  and  fully  indorsed  the  obnoxious  arrests.  He  recommended  better  pro- 
visions for  soldiers'  families,  eflicient  militia  organization,  and  the  support  of  a 
military  school.  For  the  rest,  he  proposed  to  provide  against  another  defeat  at 
the  polls  by  enacting  that  the  soldiers  of  the  State  should  not  be  longer  disfran- 
chised while  fighting  the  biittles  of  the  Country. 
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CHAPTER  VIIT. 


THE   SIEGE   OT   CINCINNATI, 


I  IT  the  early  days  of  1862  a  new  name  was  growing  at  once  into  popular 
favor  and  popular  fear  among  the  prudent  Eebels  of  the  Kentuck3'-  bor- 
der. It  was  first  heard  of  in  the  achievement  of  cai'r3'ing  oflF  the  artil- 
lery belonging  to  the  Lexington  company  of  the  Kentuckj'  State  Guard  into 
the  Confederate  service.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  coupled  with  daring  "  scouts," 
b}'  little  squads  of  the  Eebel  cavahy,  within  our  contemplative  picket  lines 
along  Green  River;  v>'ith  sudden  dashes,  like  the  burning  of  the  Bacon  Creek 
Bridge,  *  which  the  lack  of  enterprise,  or  even  of  ordinary  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  commanders  permitted ;  with  unexpected  swoops  upon  iso- 
lated supply -trains  or  droves  of  army  cattle;  with  saucy  messages  about  an 
intention  to  burn  the  Yankees  out  of  Woodsonville  the  next  week,  and  the  like. 
Then  came  dashes  within  our  lines  about  ITashville,  night  attacks,  audacious 
captures  of  whole  squads  of  guards  within  sight  of  the  camps  and  within  half 
a  mile  of  division  head-quarters,  the  seizure  of  Gallatin,  adroit  impositions  upon 
telegraph  operators,  which  secured  whatever  news  about  the  National  armies 
was  passing  over  the  wires.     Then,  after  Mitchel  had  swept  down  into  North- 

*  As  the  burning  of  this  Bacon  Creek  Bridge  was  once  the  subject  of  newspaper  controversy, 
and  as  it  is  not  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  this  work,  it  may  be  interesting  here  to  show  what  view 
the  Rebels  themselves  took  of  it.  Colonel  Basil  W.  Duke,  Morgan's  second  in  command  tlirough- 
out  the  war,  in  his  "History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,"  pp.  106,  107,  says: 

"This  bridge  had  been  destroyed  at  the  time  our  forces  fell  back  from  "VVoodsonville.  It 
was  a  small  structure  and  easily  replaced,  but  its  reparation  was  necessary  to  the  use  of  the  road. 
The  National  army  then  lay  encamped  between  Bacon  and  Nolin  Creeks,  the  advance  about 
three  miles  from  Bacon  Creek,  the  outposts  scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  A  few  days' 
labor  served  to  erect  the  wood  work  of  the  bridge,  and  it  was  ready  to  receive  the  iron  rails, 
when  Morgan  asked  leave  to  destroy  it.  It  was  granted,  and  he  started  from  Bowling  Green  on 
the  same  night  with  his  entire  command,  for  he  believed  that  he  would  find  the  bridge  strongly 
guarded,  and  would  have  to  fight  for  it.  .  .  .  Pressing  on  vigorously,  he  reached  the  bridge, 
.  .  .  and  to  his  surprise  and  satisfaction  found  it  without  a  guard,  that  which  protected  tlie 
workmen  during  the  day  having  been  withdrawn  at  night.  The  bridge  was  set  on  fire,  and  in 
three  hours  thoroughly  destroyed,  no  interruption  to  the  work  being  attempted  by  the  enemy. 
The  damage  inflicted  was  trifling,  and  the  delay  occasioned  of  little  consequence.  The  benefit 
derived  from  it  by  Morgan  was  twofold:  it  increased  the  hardihood  of  his  men  in  that  species 
of  service,  and  gave  himself  still  greater  confidence  in  his  own  tactics." 
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ern  Alabama,  followed  incursions  upon  his  rear,  cotton-burning  exi^loits  under 
the  verv  noses  of  his  guards,  open  pillage  of  citizens  who  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  advance  of  the  National  armies  to  express  their  loyalty.*  These  acts 
covered  a  wide  range  of  country,  and  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
but  ihev  were  all  traced  to  John  Morgan's  Kentuck}'  cavalry  ;  and  such  were 
their  frequencv  and  daring,  tluit  by  midsummer  of  1862  Morgan  and  his  men 
occupied  almost  as  much  of  the  popular  attention  in  Kentucky  and  along  the 
bonier  as  Beauregard  or  Lee. 

The  leader  of  this  band  was  a  native  of  Iluntsville,  Alabama,  but  from 
early  boyhood  a  resident  of  Kentucky.  He  had  grown  up  to  the  free  and  easy 
life  of  a  slaveholding  farmer's  son,  in  the  heart  of  the  "Blue  Grass  country," 
near  Lexington  ;  had  become  a  volunteer  for  the  Mexican  war  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  had  risen  to  a  First-Lieutenanc}* ;  had  passed  -through  his  share 
of  personal  encounters  and  "affairs  of  honor  "  about  Lexington — not  without 
Avounds — and  had  finally  married  and  settled  down  as  a  manufacturer  and  sjDec- 
ulator.  He  had  lived  freel}-,  gambled  freely,  shared  in  all  the  dissipations  of 
the  time  and  place,  and  still  had  retained  the  early  vigor  of  a  powerful  consti- 
tution, and  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  hot-blooded  young  men  of 
Lexington.  These  followed  him  to  the  war.  The}^  were  horsemen  by  instinct, 
accustomed  to  a  dare-devil  life,  capable  of  doing  their  own  thinking  in  emer- 
gencies without  waiting  for  orders,  and  in  all  respects  the  best  material 
for  an  independent  band  of  partisan  rangers  the  country  had  produced. 
They  were  allied  by  family  connections  with  many  of  the  leading  people  of 
the  "Blue  Grass"  region;  and  it  could  not  but  result  that  when  they  ap- 
peared in  Kentucky — whatever  army  might  be  near — they  found  themselves 
among  friends. 

The  people  of  Ohio  had  hardlj'  recovered  from  the  spasmodic  effort  to  raise 
regiments  in  a  day  for  a  second  defense  of  the  capital,  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  call  of  the  Government  in  its  alarm  at  Stonewall  Jackson's 
rush  through  the  valley.  The}'  were  now,  rather  languidly,  turning  to  the  effort 
of  filling  the  new  and  unexpected  call  for  seventy-four  thousand  three  years' 
men.  Few  had  as  j'et  been  raised.  Here  and  there  through  the  State  were  the 
nuclei  of  forming  regiments,  and  there  were  a  few  arms,  but  there  was  no  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  Border,  and  none  dreamed  that  auy  was  necessary', 
Beauregard  liad  evacuated  Corinth  ;  Memphis  had  fallen  ;  Buell  was  moving 
eastward  toward  Chattanooga  ;  the  troops  latel}^  commanded  by  Mitcliel  held 
Tennes.sce  and  Xortliern  Alabama  ;  Kentucky  was  mainly  in  the  haiids  of  her 
Home-Guard.s,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  military  board,  was  raising 
volunteers  for  the  National  army. 

*  "The  roniniand  encaiiii)f(l  tliat  iii;,'lit  in  a  loyal  nei;;liborhoo(l,  ami,  niiiidfiil  always  of  a 
dccorouH  rc-pecl  for  the  opiinon.s  of  other  people,  Coioiu-i  Morgan  made  all  of  lii.s  men 'play 
Union.'  They  were  conHcqucntly  treated  with  distinguished  consideration,  and  some  wore  fur- 
ni-hcd  with  frc^h  hor>'f.'<,  for  which  they  gave  their  kind  friends  orders  (on  the  disbursing  officers 
!il  Na-hville)  for  their  back  pay.  .  .  ,  Over  one  store  the  stars  and  stripes  wore  floating  re- 
fplendent.  The  men  were  m>  much  pleased  with  this  evidence  of  patriotism  that  they  would  ])at- 
lou'iz'-  no  other  Hlore  in  the  place  I"     Basil  W.  Duke'.s  Hi.story  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,  pi).  158-9. 
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Suddenly,  while  the  newspaioers  were  still  trying-  to  explain  McClellan's 
change  of  base,  and  clamoring  against  Buell's  slow  advances  on  Chattanooga, 
without  a  word  of  warning  or  explanation,  came  the  startling  news  that  John 
Morgan  was  in  Kentucky!  The  dispatches  of  Friday  afternoon,  the  11th  of 
July,  announced  that  he  had  fallen  upon  the  little  post  of  Tompkinsville,  and 
killed  or  cajstured  the  entire  garrison.  By  evening  it  was  known  that  the  pi-is- 
oners  were  paroled;  that  Morgan  had  advanced  unopposed  to  Glasgow;  that  he 
had  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  Kentuekians  to  rise  ;  that  the  author- 
ities deemed  it  unsafe  to  attempt  sending  through  trains  from  Louisville  to 
Nashville.  By  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  reported  marching  on  Lexington,  and 
General  Boyle,  the  commandant  in  Kentucky,  was  telegi-aphing  vigorous!}'  to 
Mayor  Hatch,  at  Cincinnati,  for  militia  to  be  sent  in  that  dii-ection. 

A  public  meeting  was  at  once  called,  and  b}'  nine  o'clock  that  evening  a 
concourse  of  several  thousand  citizens  had  gathered  in  the  Fifth  Street  market- 
space.  Meantime  more  and  more  urgency  for  aid  had  been  expressed  in  suc- 
cessive dispatches  from  General  Boyle.  In  one  he  fixed  Morgan's  force  at  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  ;  in  another  he  said  that  Morgan,  with  one  thousand 
five  hundred,  had  burned  Perryville,  and  was  marching  on  Danville;  again, 
that  the  forces  at  his  command  were  needed  to  defend  Louisville,  and  that  Cin- 
cinnati must  defend  Lexington  !  Some  of  these  dispatches  were  read  at  the 
public  meeting,  and  speeches  were  made  by  the  Mayor,  Judge  Saffin,  and  others. 
Finally  a  committee  v/as  appointed,*  headed  by  ex-Senator  Geo.  E.  Pugh,  to  take 
such  measures  for  organized  effort  as  might  be  possible  or  necessary.  Before  the 
committee  could  organize  came  word  that  Governor  Tod  had  ordered  down  such 
convalescent  soldiers  as  could  be  gathered  at  Camp  Dennison  and  Camp  Chase, 
and  had  sent  a  thousand  stand  of  arms.  A  little  alter  midnight  two  hundred 
men  belonging  to  the  Fifty-Second  Ohio  arrived. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  city  was  thoroughlj'  alarmed.  The  streets  were 
thronged  at  an  early  hour,  and  by  nine  o'clock  another  large  meeting  had  gath- 
dred  in  the  Fifth  Street  market-space.  Speeches  were  made  by  ex-Senator 
Pugh,  Thos.  J.  Gallagher,  and  Benj.  Eggleston.  It  was  announced  that  a  bat- 
talion made  up  of  the  police  force  would  be  sent  to  Lexington  in  the  evening. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  organize  volunteer  companies  diaries  F.  Wilstach 
and  Eli  C.  Baldwin  were  authorized  to  procure  rations  for  volunteers.  The 
City  Council  met,  resolved  that  it  would  pay  any  bills  incurred  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  public  meeting,  and  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  for 
'mmediate  wants.  Eleven  hundred  men — parts  of  the  Eighty-Fifth  and  Eighty- 
Sixth  Ohio  from  Camp  Chase — arrived  in  the  afternoon  and  went  directly  on  to 
Lexington.  The  police  force,  under  Colonel  Dudley,  their  chief,  and  an  artil- 
lery company,  with  a  single  jiiece,  under  Captain  Wni.  Glass,  of  the  Citj-  Fire 
Department,  also  took  the  special  train  for  Lexington  in  the  evening.  Similar 
scenes  were  witnessed  across  the  river,  at  Covington,  during  the  same  period. 
While  the  troops  were  mustering,  and  the  excited  people  were  volunteering,  it 

*  Consisting  of  Mayor  Hatch,  Geo.  E.  Puph,  Joshua  Bates,  Thos.  J.  Gallagher,  Miles  Green- 
wood, J.  W.  Hartwell,  Peter  Gibson,  Bellamy  Storer,  David  Gibson,  and  J.  B.  Stallo. 
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was  discoverod  thtit  a  brother  of  John  Morgan  was  a  guest  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels.  He  made  no  eoneealnient  of  his  relationship,  or  of  his  sjnnpathy 
with  the  .Rebel  cause,  but  produced  a  pass  from  General  Boyle.  He  was 
detained. 

Monday  brought  no  further  news  of  Morgan,  and  the  alarm  begaii  to  abate. 
Kontuekians  expressed  the  belief  that  he  only  meant  to  attract  attention  by 
feints  on  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  while  he  should  make  his  way  to  Bourbon 
county,  and  destroy  the  long  Townsend  viaduct  near  Paris,  which  might  cripple 
the  railroad  for  weeks.  The  Secretary  of  War  gave  permission  to  use  some 
cannon  which  Miles  Greenwood  had  been  casting  for  the  Government,  and  Gov- 
ernor Morton  furnished  ammunition  for  them.*  The  tone  of  the  press  may  be 
inferred  from  the  advice  of  the  Gazette  that  the  "bands  sent  out  to  pursue  Mor- 
i^an  "  should  take  few  prisoners — "the  fewer  the  better."  "They  are  not  worthy 
of  being  treated  as  soldiers,"  it  continued;  "they  are  freebooters,  thieves,  and 
murderers,  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly." 

For  a  day  or  two  there  followed  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  Morgan's 
whereabouts,  or  the  real  nature  of  the  danger.  In  answer  to  an  application  for 
artilkMy,  the  Secretarj'  of  AYar  telegraphed  that  Morgan  was  retreating.  Pres- 
ently came  dispatches  from  Kentucky  that  he  was  still  advancing.  Governor 
Dennison  visited  Cincinnati  at  the  request  of  Governor  Tod,  consulted  with  the 
"  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  and  passed  on  to  Frankfort  to  look  after  the 
squads  of  Ohio  troops  that  had  been  hastil}"  forwarded  to  the  points  of  danger. 

The  disoi-derly  elements  of  the  city  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  police  force  at  Lexington.  Troubles  broke  out  between 
the  Irish  and  negroes,  in  which  the  former  av ere  the  aggressors;  houses  were 
fired,  and  for  a  little  time  there  were  apprehensions  of  a  serious  riot.  Several 
hundred  leading  property-holders  met  in  alarm  at  the  Merchant's  Exchange, 
and  took  measures  for  organizing  a  force  of  one  thousand  citizens  for  special 
service  the  ensuing  night.  For  a  day  or  two  the  excitement  was  kejDt  up,  but 
there  were  few  additional  outbreaks. 

"While  Cincinnati  was  thus  in  confusion,  and  troops  were  hurrying  to  the 
defense  of  the  threatened  points,  John  Morgan  Avas  losing  no  time  in  idle  de- 
bates. He  had  left  Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
July;  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  he  had  fallen  upon  the  garrison  at  Tompkina- 
ville;  before  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  had  possession  of  Glasgow;  by  the 
11th  he  had  possession  of  Lebanon.  On  the  Sunday  (13th)  on  which  Cincinnati 
had  been  so  thoroughly  aroused,  he  entered  Harrodsburg.  Then,  feigning  on 
Frankfort,  he  made  haste  toward  Lexington,  striving  to  delay  rc-enforcements 
by  sending  out  parties  to  burn  bridges,  and  hoping  to  find  the  town  an  easy 
capture.     Monday  morning  he  was  witliin  fifteen   miles  of  Frankfort;  before 

*The  Columbus  aullioritie:*  were  attkecl  for  ammunition,  and  .sent  word  that  it  would  be  fur- 
nished only  on  the  requlHilion  of  a  United  States  officer  commanding  a  post.  The  Indianapolis 
authorities  furnished  it  on  the  order  of  the  Mayor;  and  the  newfl])apers  commented  with  some 
severity  on  what  ihfy  called  "the  diflercnce  between  the  red-tapeisin  of  Colunibua,  and  the  man- 
ner of  doing  business  at  Indianapolis." 
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nightfall  he  was  at  Yersailles — having  marched  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles  in  eight  days. 

Moving  thence  to  Midway,  between  Frankfort  and  Lexington,  he  surprised 
the  telegraph  operator,  secured  his  office  in  good  order,  took  off  the  dispatciics 
that  were  flying  back  and  forth;  possessed  himself  of  the  plans  and  prepara- 
tions of  the  Union  officers  at  Frankfort,  Lexington,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati; 
and  audaciously  sent  dispatches  in  the  name  of  the  Midway  operator,  assuring 
the  Lexington  authorities  that  Morgan  was  then  driving  in  the  pickets  at  Frank- 
fort!    Then  he  hastened  to  Georgetown — twelve  miles  from  Lexington,  eighteen 
from  Frankfort,  and  within  eas}^  striking  distance   of  any  jjoint  in  the  Blue 
Grass  region.     Hei'e,  with  the  Union  commanders  completel}^  mj^stified  as  to  his 
whereabouts  and  purposes,  he  coollj^  halted  for  a  couple  of  days  and  rested  his 
horses.     Then,  giving  up  all  thought  of  attacking  Lexington,  as  he  found  how 
strongly  it  was  garrisoned,  he  decided — as  his  second  in  command  naively  tells 
us* — "to  make  a  dash  at  Cynthiana,  on  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad,  hojDing 
to  induce  the  impression  that  he  was  aiming  at  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  bewilder  the  officer  in  command  at  Lexington  regarding  his 
real   intentions."      Thither,  therefore,  he    went;    and  to   some   purpose.     The 
town  was  garrisoned  by  a  few  hundred  Kentucky  cavalry,   and  some  home- 
guards,  with  Captain   Glass's  firemen's  artillery  company  from  Cincinnati — in 
all  perhaps  five  hundred  men.     These  were  routed  after  some  sharj)  fighting  at 
the  bridge  and  in  the  streets;  the  gun  was  captured,  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty  prisoners  were  taken  ;  besides  abundance  of  stores,  arms,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  horses.     At  one  o'clock  he  was  off  for  Paris,  which  sent  out  a 
deputation  of  citizens  to  meet  him  and  surrender.     By  this  time  the  forces  that 
had  been  gathering  at  Lexington  had  moved  out  against  him  with  nearly  double 
his  strength  ;f  but  the  next  morning  he  left  Paris  unmolested ;  and  marching 
through  Winchester,  Richmond,  Crab  Orchard,  and  Somerset,  crossed  the  Cum- 
berland again  at  his  leisure.     He  started  with  nine  hundred  men,  and  returned 
with    one    thousand    two    hundred — having   captured    and   paroled   nearly   as 
many,  and  having  destroyed  all  the  Government  arms  and  stores  in  seventeen 
towns. 

Meanwhile  the  partially -lulled  excitement  in  Cincinnati  had  risen  again. 
A  great  meeting  had  been  held  in  Court  Street  market-space,  at  which  Judge 
Hugh  J.  Jewett,  who  had  been  the  Democi-atic  candidate  for  Governor,  made  an 
earnest  appeal  for  rapid  enlistments,  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  the  Governor  to 
assist  Kentucky,  and  to  prevent  Morgan  from  recruiting  a  lai:ge  army  in  that 
State.  Quartermaster-General  Wright  had  followed  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
City  Council,  to  silence  doubts  on  the  part  of  some,  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance as  a  body.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  memoralized  the  Council  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  bounties  to  volunteers ;  Colonel  Burbank  had  been 

■■  Basile  W.  Duke's  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,  p.  199.  The  foregoing  statements  of  Mor- 
gan's movements  are  derived  from  the  same  source. 

t  Under  General  Green  Clay  Smith. 
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apijointod  Military  Governor  of  the  city,-^  and  there  had  been  rumors  of- martial 
law  and  a  provost  marshal.  The  popular  ferment  largely  took  the  shape  of 
clamor  for.  bounties  as  a  means  of  stimulating  volunteers.  The  newspapers 
called  on  the  Governor  to  -'take  the  responsibilit}',"  and  offer  twenty-five  dol- 
lars bountv  for  every  recruit.  Public-spirited  citizens  made  contributions  for 
such  a  purpose — Mr.  J.  Cleves  Short  a  thousand  dollars,  Messrs.  Tyler,  David- 
eon  &  Co.  one  thousand  two  hundred,  Mr.  Kugler  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
Mr.  Jacob  Elsas  five  hundred.  Two  regiments  for  service  in  emergencies  were 
hastily  forn\ed.  which  were  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Reserves. 

Yet,  withal,  the  alarm  never  reached  the  height  of  the  excitement  on  Sun- 
day, the  13th  of  Jul}',  when  Morgan  was  first  reported  marching  on  Lexington. 
The  papers  said  they  should  not  be  surprised  any  morning  to  see  his  cavahy  on 
the  hills  opposite  Cincinnati ;  but  the  people  seemed  to  entertain  less  apprehen- 
sion.    They  were  soon  to  have  greater  occasion  for  fear. 

For  the  invasion  of  Morgan  was  onlj'-  a  forerunner.  It  had  served  to  illus- 
trate to  the  T\ebel  commanders  the  ease  with  which  their  armies  could  be  planted 
in  Kentucky,  and  had  set  before  them  a  tempting  vision  of  the  rich  supplies  of 
the  '-Blue  Grass." 

Jul}'  and  August  passed  in  comparative  gloom.  McClellan  was  recalled 
from  the  Peninsula.  Pope  was  driven  back  from  the  Rapidan,  and  after  a  be- 
wildering series  of  confused  and  bloody  engagements,  was  forced  to  seek  refuge 
under  the  defenses  at  "Washington.  In  the  South-west  our  armies  seemed  tor- 
pid, and  the  enemy  was  advancing.  In  the  department  in  which  Ohio  was 
specially  interested  there  were  grave  delays  in  the  long-awaited  movement  on 
Chattanooga,  and  finall}'  it  appeared  that  Bragg  had  arrived  there  before  Buell. 

Presently  vague  rumors  of  a  new  invasion  began  to  be  whispered,  and  at 
last  while  Bragg  and  Buell  warily  watched  each  the  other's  maneuvei-s,  Kirby 
Smith,  who  had  been  posted  at  Knoxville,  broke  camp  and  marched  straight  for 
the  heart  of  Kentucky  with  twelve  thousand  men  and  thirty  or  forty  pieces  of 
artillery  .J  With  the  first  rumors  of  danger,  Indiana  and  Ohio  had  both  made 
strenuous  exertions  to  throw  forward  the  new  levies,  and  Tiuiiana  in  particular 
had  hastily  f^ut  into  the  field  in  Kentucky  a  large  num])cr  of  perfectl}'  raw 
troops,  fresh  from  the  camps  at  which  thc}'^  had  been  recruited. 

Through  Big  Creek  and  Rogers's  Gaps  Kirby  Smith  moved  Avilhout  moles- 
tation; passed  the  National  forces  at  Cumberland  Gap  without  waiting  to 
attempt  a  reduction  of  the  place,  and  absolutel}-  pushed  on  into  K(mtucky  un- 
opposed, till  within  fifteen  miles  of  Richmond  and  less  than  three  times  that 
distance  from  Lexington  itself,  he  fell  upon  a  Kentucky  regiment  of  cavalry 
under  Colonel  Metcalf  and  scattered  it  in  a  single  charge.     The  routed  cavalry- 

^This  waH  (lone  in  reKponse  to  a  difipatcli  requesting  it  from  Mayor  Hatch,  Captaii)  J.  11. 
Dickcrson  (then  PoHt-Quarlermaster,  U.  S.  A.),  and  Joshua  H.  BatCH,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety. 

tThin  Htatecientof  Hmith'H  Htreiigtii  f«jllowri  the  account  of  Colonel  I'asil  W.  J)ukc,  History 
Morgan'H  Cavalry,  p.  2.'}o.  He  nayn  Sinitli  iiad  in  Ka.st  TennesHce  about  twenty  tliou^and,  and 
that  he  left  eight  thouaand  in  front  of  Cumberland  Gap. 
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men  Love  back  to  Eichmond  and  Lexington  the  first  authentic  news  of  the 
Rebel  advance.  The  new  troops  were  hastily  pushed  f(jrwa]'(l,  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  strength  of  the  eneni}",  and  apparentl}^  without  any  well-defined 
jilans  ;  and  80,  as  the  victorious  invaders  came  up  toward  Eichmond,  they  found 
Liiis  force  opposing  them.  Smith  seems  scarcely  to  have  halted,  even  to  con- 
centrate his  command,  but  precipitating  the  advance  of  his  column  upon  the 
raw  line  that  confronted  him,  scattered  it  again  at  a  charge.*  Genei'al  Manson, 
who  commanded  the  National  troops,  had  been  caught  before  getting  his  men 
well  in  hand.  A  little  farther  back,  he  essayed  the  formation  of  another  line, 
and  the  check  of  the  rout:  but  while  the  broken  line  was  steadying,  Smith 
again  came  charging  up,  and  the  disorderly  retreat  was  speedily  renewed.  A 
third  and  more  determined  stand  was  made,  almost  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
and  some  hard  fighting  ensued;  but  the  undisciplined  and  ill-handled  troops 
were  no  match  for  their  enthusiastic  assailants,  and  when  they  were  this  time 
driven,  the  rout  became  complete. f  The  cavahy  fell  upon  the  fugitives,  whole 
regiments  were  captured  and  instantl}^  i^aroled  ;  those  that  escaped  fled  through 
fields  and  by-Ava3-s,  and  soon  poured  into  Lexington  with  the  story  of  the 
disaster. 

Thither  now  went  hurrying  General  H.  G.  "Wright,  the  commander  of  the 
department.  A  glance  at  the  condition  of  such  troops  as  this  battle  of  Eich- 
mond had  left  him,  showed  that  an  effort  to  hold  Lexington  Avould  be  hopeless. 
Before  Kirby  Smith  could  get  up  he  evacuated  the  place,  and  was  falling  back 
in  all  haste  on  Louisville,  while  the  railroad  companj^  was  hurrying  its  stock 
toward  the  Cincinnati  end  of  the  road  ;  the  banks  were  sending  oft'  their  specie  ; 
Union  men  were  fleeing,  and  the  predominant  Eebel  element  was  throwing  oft' 
all  disguise. 

On  the  1st  of  September  General  Kirby  Smith  entered  Lexington  in  tri- 
umph. Two  days  later  he  dispatched  Heath  with  five  or  six  thousand  men 
against  Covington  and  Cincinnati;  the  next  day  he  was  joined  by  John  Morgan, 
who  had  moved  through  Glasgow  and  Danville;  and  the  overjoyed  people  of 
the  city  thronged  the  streets  and  shouted  from  every  door  and  window  their 
welcome  to  the  invaders. J  A  few  days  later  Buell  was  at  Nashville.  Bragg  was 
moving  into  Kentuck}',  and  the  "race  for  Louisville,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
called,  was  begun.  So  swift  was  the  Eebel  rush  upon  Kentucky-  and  the  Ohio 
Border;  so  sudden  the  revolution  in  the  aspect  of  the  war  in  the  South-west. 

We  have  told  the  simple  story  of  the  Eebel  j^rogress.     It  would  need  more 

*-29th  August,  1862. 

t  General  AVilliam  Nelson  arrived  in  time  to  conamand  at  this  last  struggle,  and  to  e.xcrt  all 
Ills  influence  in  striving  to  check  the  rout.  He  subsequently  claimed  that  the  tattle  was  Ijrought 
on  by  disobedience  to  orders  on  the  part  of  General  Manson,  and  that  his  instructions,  it'  obeyed, 
would  have  secured  such  a  disposition  of  the  troops  as  would  liave  kej)!  the  Kcbels  from  crossing 
the  Kentucky  River.  He  was  himself  wounded.  But  one  Ohio  regiment  was  in  the  action, 
llie  Ninety-Fifth.     Its  share  may  be  found  more  fully  described  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  527-28. 

t  Duke's  History  Morgan's  Cavalry,  pp.  233-34.  Pollard  .says  the  bells  of  the  city  were 
I'ung,  and  every  possiljle  manifestation  of  joy  was  made. 
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vivid  colors  to  give  an  aJoqiiato  picture  of  the  state  into  wliicli  Cincinnati  and 
the  siaiTOinidiniC  country  were  thereby  thrown. 

Xews  of  the  disaster  at  Eiehniond  was  not  received  in  Cincinnati  till  a  late 
hour  Saturdav  night,^  It  producetl  great  excitement,  but  the  full  extent  of  its 
coiisequeiK-es  was  not  realized.  There  Avere  soldiers  in  plent}'  to  drive  back  the 
invadei's,  it  was  argued,  only  a  few  experienced  ofiicers  were  needed.  The  San- 
itavv  Commission  hastened  its  shijiinents  of  stores  toward  the  battle-field,  and 
the  State  authorities  began  preparations  for  sending  relief  to  the  wounded; 
while  ihe  newspapers  gave  vent  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  in  severe  criti- 
cisms on  the  management  of  the  battle,  and  in  wonders  as  to  what  Buell  could 
be  doing.  Thus  Sunday  passed.  Monday  afternoon  rumors  began  to  fly  about 
that  the  troops  were  in  no  condition  to  make  any  sufficient  opposition — that 
Lexington  and  Franktbrt  might  have  to  be  abandoned.  Great  crowds  flocked 
about  the  newspaper  offices  and  army  head-quarters  to  ask  the  particulars,  but 
all  still  thought  that  in  any  event  there  were  plenty  of  troops  between  the  in- 
vaders and  themselves.  By  dusk  it  was  known  that  instead  of  falling  back  on 
Cincinnati  the  troops  were  retreating  through  Frankfort  to  Louisville — that 
between  Kirby  Smith's  flushed  regiments  and  the  banks  and  warehouses  of  the 
Queen  City  stood  no  obstacle  more  formidable  than  a  few  unmanned  siege  guns 
back  of  Covington,  and  the  easily-crossed  Ohio  Eiver. 

The  shock  was  profound.  But  none  thought  of  anj^thing  save  to  seek 
what  might  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  defense.  The  City  Council  at  once 
met  in  extra  session — pledged  the  faith  of  the  city  to  meet  any  expenses  the 
military  authorities  might  require  in  the  emergency;  authorized  the  Mayor  to 
suspend  all  business,  and  summon  every  man,  alien  or  citizen,  who  lived  under 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  to  unite  in  military  organizations  for  its  de- 
fense; assured  the  General  commanding  the  department  f  of  their  entire  confi- 
dence, and  requested  him  to  call  for  men  and  means  to  any  extent  desired,  no 
limit  being  proposed  save  the  entire  capacity  of  the  community. 

"While  the  municipal  authorities  were  thus  tendering  the  whole  resources 
of  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  the  Commander  of  the  Department 
was  sending  them  a  General.  Lewis  Wallace  was  a  dashing  young  officer  of 
volunteers,  who  had  been  among  the  first  from  Indiana  to  enter  the  field  at  thy 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  had  risen  to  the  highest  promotion  then  attainable  in 
the  army.  He  was  notably  quick  to  take  responsibilities,  full  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  abundantly-  confi<lent  in  his  own  resources,  capable  of  1)()1(1  plans. 
When  the  fir.st  inrlications  of  danger  in  Kentucky  tippearcd  ho  had  waived  his 
rank  and  led  one  of  the  raw-  regiments  from  his  State  into  the  field.  Then, 
after  being  for  a  short  time  in  charge  of  the  troops  about  Lexington,  lie  had,  on 
being  relieved  by  General  Nelson,  returned  to  Cinciimnii.  ILere  the  Commander 
of  the  Department  seized  upon  him  for  service  in  the  sinhhni  emergency,  sum- 
moned him  first  to  Lexington  for  consultation;  then,  wlini  iiimself  hastening  to 
Louisville,  ordered  Wallace  back  to  Cincinnati,  to  assume  command  and  defend 
the  town  with  its  Kentucky  suburbs.    lie  anivcd  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

•30th  Augu«t.  1  Major  Gtnoral  Hoi  alio  G.  Wriglit. 
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The  Maj'or  waited  ujDon  him  at  once  with  notice  of  tlie  action  of  the  City- 
Council.  The  Mayors  of  Newport  and  Covington  soon  came  hurrying  over. 
The  few  army' officers  on  dutjMn  the  three  towns  also  reported;  and  a  few 
hours  were  spent  in  consultation. 

Then,  at  two  o'clock,  the  decisive  step  was  taken.  A  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  was  sent  to  the  newspapers.  JSText  morning  the  citizens  read  at  their 
breakfast-tables — before  yet  any  one  knew  that  the  Eebels  were  advancing  on 
Cincinnati,  two  days  in  fact  before  the  advance  began — that  all  business  must 
be  suspended  at  nine  o'clock,  that  they  must  assemble  within  an  hour  thereafter 
and  await  orders  for  work;  that  the  ferry-boats  should  cease  plying,  save  under 
militar}' direction;  that  for  the  present  the  city  police  should  enforce  martial 
law;  that  in  all  this  the  principle  to  be  adopted  was:  "Citizens  for  labor,  sol- 
diers for  battle."  It  was  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous  order  in  the  history  of 
Cincinnati  or  of  the  war  along  the  Border. '-i^ 

"If  the  eneni}'  should  not  come  after  all  this  fuss,"  said  one  of  the  General's 
friends,  "you  will  be  ruined."  "Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "but  they  will 
come,  or,  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  because  this  same  fuss  has  caused  them  to 
think  better  of  it."t 

The  city  took  courage  from  the  bold  course  of  its  General;  instead  of  a  panic 
there  Avas  universal  congratulation.  "From  the  appearance  of  our  streets,"  said 
one  of  the  neAvspapers  the  next  day,  in  describing  the  operations  of  martial 
law,  "a  stranger  would  imagine  that  some  popular  holiday  was  being  celebrated. 
Indeed,  were  the  millennium  suddenly  inaugurated,  the  populace  could  hardly 
seem  better  pleased."  All  cheerfully  obeyed  the  order,  though  there  was  not 
militaiy  force  enough  present  to  have  enforced  it  along  a  single  street.  Every 
business   house  was   closed;  in   the  unexpectedly  scrupulous   obedience  to  the 

*The  following  is  the  text  of  this  remarkable  order,  wliich  practically  savcil  Cincinnati: 

''The  undersigned,  by  order  of  Major-Qeneral  Wright,  assumes  command  of  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  Newport. 

"It  is  but  fair  to  inform  the  citizens  that  an  active,  daring,  and  powerful  enemy  threatens 
them  with  every  consequence  of  war;  yet  the  cities  must  be  defended,  and  tlieir  inhabitants 
must  assist  in  the  pi-eparations.  Patriotism,  duty,  honor,  self-preservation,  call  them  to  the  labor, 
and  it  must  be  performed  equally  by  all  classes. 

"First.  All  business  must  be  suspended.  At  nine  o'clock  to-day  every  business  house  must 
be  closed. 

"  Second.  Under  the  direction  of  their  Mayor,  the  citizens  must,  within  an  hour  after  the 
su.spension  of  business  (ten  o'clock  A.  M.),  assemble  in  their  convenient  public  places  ready  for 
orders.  As  soon  as  possible  they  will  then  be  assigned  to  their  work.  This  labor  ought  to  be 
that  of  love,  and  the  undersigned  trusts  and  believes  that  it  will  be  so;  anyhow,  it  must  be  done. 
The  willing  shall  be  properly  credited,  the  unwilling  promptly  visited. 

"The  principle  adopted  is:  Citizens  for  the  labor,  soldiers  for  the  battle. 

"Martial  law  is  hereby  proclaimed  in  the  three  cities,  but  until  they  can  be  relieved  by  the 
military,  the  injunction  of  this  proclamation  will  be  executed  by  the  police. 

"The  ferry-boats  will  cease  plying  the  river  after  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  until  further  orders. 

"LEWIS  WALLACE, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 

t"The  Siege  of  Cincinnati,"  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Kead,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  No.  64,  Feb- 
ruary, 1863.     Mr.  Read  served  during  the  siege  on  General  Wallace's  stafT. 
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letter  of  the  proclamation,  even  the  street-ears  stopped  running,  and  the  teach- 
ers, closing  their  schools,  reported  for  dut}'.  But  few  hacks  or  wagons  were  to  be 
seen  save  those  on  Government  service.  Working  parties  of  citizens  had  been 
ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  J.  V.  Guthrie;  companies  of  citizen-soldiery  to 
Major  Malcoui  McDowell.  Meetings  assembled  in  every  ward;  great  numbers 
of  military  ox'gauizations  were  foVmed;  b}-  noon  thousands  of  citizens  in  fully- 
organized  companies  were  industriously  drilling.  Meanwhile,  back  of  Newport 
and  Covington,  breastworks,  rifle-pits,  and  redoubts  had  been  hastily  traced, 
guns  had  been  mounted,  pickets  thrown  out.  Toward  evening  a  sound  of  ham- 
mers and  saws  arose  from  the  landing;  by  da^'break  a  pontoon  bridge  stretched 
from  Cincinnati  to  Covington,  and  wagons  loaded  with  lumber  for  barracks  and 
material  for  tort  iti  cat  ions  were  passing  over. 

In  sueh  spirit  did  Cincinnati  herself  confront  the  sudden  danger.  jSTot  less 
vigorous  was  the  action  of  the  Governor.  While  Wallace  was  writing  his 
proclamation  of  martial  law  and  ordering  the  suspension  of  business.  Tod  was 
hurrying  down  to  the  scene  of  danger  for  consultation.  Presently  he  Avas  tele- 
graphing from  Cincinnati  to  his  Adjutant-General  to  send  whatever  troops  were 
accessible  without  a  moment's  dela}-.  "Do  not  wait,"  he  added,  "to  have  them 
mustered  or  paid — that  can  be  done  here — they  should  be  armed  and  furnished 
ammunition."  To  his  Quartermaster  he  telegraphed:  "Send  five  thousand 
stand  of  arms  for  the  militia  of  this  city,  with  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Send  also  forty  rounds  for  fiiteen  hundred  guns  (sixty-nine  caliber)."  To  the 
people  along  the  border  through  the  press  and  the  military  committees  he  said: 

"Our  southern  border  is  threatened  with  invasion.  I  l>ave  therefore  to  recommend  that  all 
the  loyal  men  of  your  counties  at  once  form  themselves  into  military  companies  and  regiments 
to  beat  back  the  enemy  at  any  and  all  points  he  may  attempt  to  invade  our  State.  Gather  up 
all  the  arms  in  the  county,  and  furnii^h  yourselves  with  ammunition  for  the  same.  The  service 
will  be  of  but  a  few  days'  duration.  The  soil  of  Ohio  must  not  be  invaded  by  the  enemies  of 
our  glorious  Government." 

To  Secretar}'  Stanton  he  telegraphed  that  he  had  no  doubt  a  lai'gc  Rebel 
force  was  moving  against  Cincijinati,  but  it  would  bo  successfully  met.  The 
commander  at  Camp  Dennison  he  directed  to  guard  the  track  of  the  Little  Mi- 
ami Railrojid  against  apprehended  dangers,  as  far  up  as  Xenia. 

The  rural  districts  were  meanwhile  hastening  to  the  rescue.  Early  in  the 
daj' — within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  Cincinnati  jjapers  with  news 
of  tlie  danger — Preble  and  Butler  counties  telegraphed  olfers  of  large  numbers 
of  men.  Warren,  Greene,  Franklin,  and  half  a  score  of  others,  rapidly  fol- 
lowed.   Before  night  the  Governor  had  sent  a  general  answer  in  thisjiroclamalion: 

"Cincinnati,  September  2,  1862. 
"In  response  to  several  communications  tendering  companies  and  squads  of  men  for  the 
proteclifin  of  Cincinnati,  I  announce  tliat  all  such  bodies  of  men  who  are  armed  will  l)e  received. 
They  will  repair  at  once  to  Cincinnati,  and  rcjiort  to  General  Lew.  WaUacc,  wlio  will  e()iii|)lele 
their  further  o^^^•lnization.  None  but  armed  men  will  be  received,  and  such  only  until  llie  5th 
instant.  Railroad  companies  will  pa.ss  all  snch  bodies  of  men  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  It  is 
notdrsired  that  any  troops  residing  in  any  of  the  river  counties  leave  their  counties.  All  such 
ate  rerjuested  to  organize  and  remain  for  the  protection  of  their  own  counties. 

"DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 
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Before  daybreak  the  advance  of  the  men  that  Avere  tlienccforward  to  be 
known  in  the  history  of  the  State  as  the  "  Squirrel  Hunters,"  were  filing  tlirough 
the  streets.  Next  mornings  throughout  the  interior,  church  and  fire-bella  rang; 
mounted  men  galloped  through  neighborhoods  to  spread  the  alarm;  there  was 
a  hasty  cleaning  of  rifles,  and  molding  of  bullets,  and  filling  of  powder-horns,  and 
mustering  at  the  villages  ;  and  every  city-bound  train  ran  burdened  witli  the 
gathering  host. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress  perhaps  Cincinnati  might  have 
been  taken  by  a  vigorous  dash  of  Kirby  Smith's  entire  force,  and  held  long 
enough  for  pillage.  But  the  inaction  for  a  day  or  two  at  Lexington  was  fatal 
to  such  hopes.  Within  two  days  after  the  j)roclamation  of  martial  law  the  city 
was  safe  beyond  j^eradventure. 

Then,  as  men  saw  the  vast  preparations  for  an  enemy  that  had  not  come, 
they  began,  not  unnaturally,  to  wonder  if  the  need  for  such  measures  had  been 
imperative.  A  few  business  men  complained.  Some  Germans  began  tearing 
up  a  street  railroad  track,  in  revenge  for  the  invidious  distinction  which,  in 
spite  of  the  danger,  had  adjudged  the  street  cars  indispensable,  but  not  the  lager- 
beer  shops.  The  schools  had  unintentionally  been  closed  by  the  operation  of  the 
first  sweeping  proclamation,  and  fresh  orders  had  to  be  issued  to  open  them; 
bake-shoj)s  had  been  closed,  and  the  people  seemed  in  danger  of  getting  no  bread; 
the  drug-stores  had  been  closed,  and  the  sick  could  get  no  medicines.  Such 
oversights  were  speedily  coi-rected,  but  the}"  left  irritation.*  The  Evening 
Times  newspaper,  giving  voice  to  a  sentiment  that  undoubtedly  began  to  find 
expression  among  some  classes,  published  a  communication  which  i:)ronounced 
the  whole  movement  "  a  big  scare,"  and  ridiculed  the  efforts  to  place  the  city  in 
a  posture  of  defense. f 

To  at  least  a  slight  extent  the  Commander  of  the  Department  would  seem 

*  The  following  order,  issued  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  sanction  of  General  "Wallace,  obviated 
tlie  difficulties  involved  in  the  literal  suspension  of  all  business  in  a  great  city: 

"  1st.  The  banks  and  bankers  of  this  city  will  be  permitted  to  open  their  offices  from  one  to 
two  P.  M. 

"2d.  Bakers  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  business. 

"3d.  Physicians  are  allowed  to  attend  their  patients. 

"  4th.  Employees  of  newspapers  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  business. 

"5th.  Funerals  are  permitted,  but  only  mourners  are  allowed  to  leave  the  city. 

"  6th.  All  coffee-houses  and  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  are  to  be  closed  and 
kept  closed. 

"7th.  Eating  and  drinking  houses  are  to  close  and  keep  closed. 

"  8th.  All  places  of  amusement  are  to  close  and  keep  closed. 
9th.  All  drug-stores  and  apothecaries  are  permitted  to  keep  open  and  do  their  ordinary 
business.  "GEORGE  HATCH, 

"  Mayor  of  Cincinnati." 

t  Within  an  hour  or  two  after  this  publication.  General  Wallace  suppressed  the  Times;  for 
tliis  article,  as  was  generally  supposed,  although  it  was  subsequently  stated  that  the  offensive 
matter  was  an  editorial  reviewing  the  military  management  on  the  Potomac.  The  zealous  loy- 
alty of  the  paper  had  always  been  so  marked  that  General  Wallace  was  soon  made  to  feel  the 
popular  conviction  of  his  having  made  a  grave  mistake,  and  the  next  day  the  Times  was  per- 
mitted to  appear  again  as  usual. 
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to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion.  After  two  da,js  of  martial  law  and  mus- 
tering for  the  defense  of  the  city,  he  directed,  on  his  return  from  Louisville,  a 
relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  the  first  orders,  and  notified  Governor  Tod  that 
no  more  men  from  the  interior  were  wanted.  The  next  day  he  relieved  General 
Wallace  of  the  command  in  Cincinnati,  and  sent  him  across  the  river  to  take 
charge  of  the  defenses  ;  jiermitted  the  resumption  of  all  business  save  liquor- 
selling,  only  requiring  that  it  should  be  suspended  each  afternoon  at  four  o'clock, 
and  that  the  evenings  should  be  sjient  in  drill ;  systematized  the  drain  ujjon  the 
cit}-  for  labor  on  the  fortifications,  hj  directing  that  requisitions  be  made  each 
evening  for  the  number  to  be  emploj'cd  the  next  day,  and  that  these  be  equita- 
bly apportioned  among  the  several  wards.* 

The  day  before  the  issue  of  this  order  had  witnessed  the  most  picturesque 
and  inspiring  sight  ever  seen  in  Cincinnati.  From  morning  till  night  the  streets 
resounded  with  the  tramp  of  armed  men  marching  to  the  defense  of  the  cit}^. 
From  every  quarter  of  tlie  State  they  came,  in  every  form  of  organization,  with 
every  species  of  arms.  The  "Squirrel  Hunters,"  in  their  homespun,  with  pow- 
der-horn and  buckskin  pouch  ;  half-organized  regiments,  some  in  uniform  and 
some  without  it,  some  having  waited  long  enough  to  draw  their  equipments  and 
some  having  marched  Avithout  them;  cavalry  and  infantrj";  all  poured  out 
from  the  railroad  depots  and  down  toward  the  pontoon  bridge.  The  ladies  of 
the  city  furnished  provisions  by  the  wagon-load ;  the  Fifth  Street  market- 
house  was  converted  into  a  vast  free  eating  saloon  for  the  Squirrel  Hunters ; 
halls  and  wai*ehouses  were  used  as  barracks. 

On  the  4th  of  September  Governor  Tod  was  able  to  telegraph  Genei*al 
Wright :  "  I  have  now  sent  j^ou  for  Kentucky  twenty  regiments.  I  have  twenty- 
one  more  in  process  of  organization,  two  of  which  I  will  send  you  this  week, 
five  or  six  next  week,  and  the  rest  the  week  after,  ...  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  number  of  gallant  men  responded  to  my  call  (on  the  militia)  for 
the  protection  of  Cincinnati,  but  presume  they  now  count  by  thousands."  And 
the  next  day  he  was  forced  to  check  the  movement." 

*This  order,  which  was  hailed  by  the  business  community  as  sensible  and  timely,  and  which 
certainly  gave  great  mitigation  to  the  embarrassments  caused  by  the  suspension  of  business,  was 
as  follows: 

"  Head-Quaetees,  Department  of  the  Oitio,-> 
"  Cincinnati,  September  6,  1862.  J 
"General  Order  No.  11. 

"The  resumption  of  all  lawful  business  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  except  the  sale  of  liquor,  is 
hereby  authorized  until  the  hour  of  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  daily. 

"All  druggists,  manufacturers  of  breadstuffs,  provision  dealers,  railroad,  express,  and  transfer 
companies,  persons  connected  with  the  public  i)ress,  and  all  persons  doing  business  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  vocations  without  interruption. 
"Ey  command  of  Major-General  Wkigut. 

"N.  IT.  McLEAN, 
"Assistant-Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff." 
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"  Columbus,  September  5,  1SG2. 
"To  THE  Press: 

"  The  response  to  my  proclamation  asking  volunteers  for  the  protection  of  Cincinnati  was 
most  noble  and  generous.  AH  may  feel  proud  of  the  gallantry  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  No  more 
volunteers  are  required  for  the  protection  of  Cincinnati.  Those  now  there  may  be  expected 
home  in  a  few  days.  I  advise  that  the  military  organizations  throughout  the  State,  formed  witliin 
tlie  pnst  few  days,  be  kept  up,  and  that  the  members  meet  at  least  once  a  week  for  drill.  Ke- 
cruiting  for  the  old  regiments  is  progressing  quite  satisfiictorily,  and  with  continued  effort  ihere 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  requisite  number  may  be  obtained  by  the  15th  instant.  For  the 
want  of  proper  accommodations  at  this  point,  recruiting  officers  are  directed  to  report  their  men 
to  the  camp  nearest  their  locality,  Avhere  they  will  remain  until  provision  can  be  made  for  their 
removal.  Commanding  officers  of  the  several  camps  will  see  that  every  facility  is  given  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  of  these  recruits. 

"DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

The  exertions  at  Cincinnati,  however,  were  not  abated.  Jttdge  Dickson,  a 
well-known  lawyer  of  the  city,  of  Radical  Eej^iiblican  politics,  organized  a 
negro  brigade  for  labor  on  the  fortifications,  which  did  excellent  and  zealous 
service.  Full  details  of  white  citizens,  three  thousand  per  day — judges,  law- 
yers, and  clerks,  merchant-prince  and  day-laborer,  artist  and  artisan,  side  by 
side — were  also  kept  at  work  with  the  spade,  and  to  all  payment  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  per  day  was  promised.  The  militia  organizations  were  kej)t  uj),  "  regi- 
ments of  the  reserve  "  were  formed,  and  drilling  went  on  vigorously.  The 
Squirrel  Hunters  were  entertained  in  rough  but  hearty  fashion,  and  the  ladies 
coiitinued  to  furnish  bountiful  supplies  of  j^rovisions. 

Across  the  river  regular  engineers  had  done  their  best  to  give  shape  to  the 
hasty  fortifications.  The  trenches  were  manned  everj'  night,  and  after  an  im- 
i:)erfect  fashion  a  little  scouting  went  on  in  the  front.  General  Wallace  was 
vigilant  and  active,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  that  the  force  under 
Kirby  Smith  could  take  the  city. 

At  last  this  force  began  to  move  up  as  if  actually  intending  attack.  One 
or  two  little  skirmishes  occurred,  and  the  commander  of  the  Department,  de- 
ceived into  believing  that  now  was  the  hour  of  his  greatest  peril,  appealed  has- 
tily to  Governor  Tod  for  more  militia.     The   Governor's  response  was  prompt : 

"  Columbus,  September  10, 1862. 
"  To  THE  Peess  of  Cleveland  : 

"to   the   several   military  committees   of  northern   OHIO. 

"By  telegram  from  Major-General  Wright,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Western  forces,  re- 
ceived at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  I  am  directed  to  send  all  armed  men  that  can  be  raised  im- 
mediately to  Cincinnati.  You  will  at  once  exert  yourselves  to  execute  this  oi-der.  The  men 
should  be  armed,  each  furnished  with  a  blanket,  and  at  least  two  days'  rations. 

"  Eailroad  companies  ai-e  requested  to  furnish  transportation  of  troops  to  the  exclusion  of 

all  other  business. 

"DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

The  excitement  in  the  city  once  more  sprang  up.  Every  disposition  was 
made  for  defense  and  the  attack  was  hourly  expected.  The  newspapers  of  Sep- 
tember 11th  announced  that  before  they  were  distributed  the  sound  of  artillery 
might  be  heard  on  the  heights  of  Covington;  assured  readers  of  the  safety  of 
the  city,  and  exhorted  all  to  "keep  cool."     Business  was  again  suspended,  and 
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the  milita  companies  -were  under  arms.  The  intrencbments  back  of  Covington 
Avero  tilled;  and,  lest  a  sudden  concentration  might  break  through  the  lines  at 
some  spot  and  leave  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  assailants,  the  roads  leading  to  it 
were  guarded,  and  only  those  provided  with  passes  could  travel  to  or  fro,  while 
the  river  was  filled  with  gunboats,  improvised  from  the  steamers  at  the  wharves. 

Eiit  the  expected  attack  did  not  come.  As  we  now  know,  Kirby  Smith  had 
never  been  ordered  to  attack,  but  onl}-  to  demonstrate;  and  about  this  very  time 
the  advance  of  Buell  seemed  to  Bragg  so  menacing  that  he  made  haste  to  order 
Smith  back  to  his  support.  General  Wallace  gradually  pushed  out  his  advance 
a  little  and  the  Rebel  pickets  fell  back.  B}^  the  11th  all  felt  that  the  danger 
was  over.  On  the  12th  Smith's  hasty  retreat  was  discovered.  On  the  loth  Gov- 
ernor Tod  checked  the  movement  of  the  Squirrel  Hunters,  announced  the  safety 
of  Cincinnati,  and  expressed  his  congratulations.* 

On  this  bright  Saturday  afternoon  the  "Eegiments  of  the  Reserve"  came 
marching  across  the  pontoon  bridge,  with  their  dashing  commander  at  the  head 
of  the  column.  Joyfulh'  these  young  professional  and  business  men  traced  their 
wav  through  Front,  Broadway,  and  Fourth  Streets  to  the  points  where  they 
wore  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  military  service,  and  permitted  to  seek  the 
pleasures  and  rest  of  home!  An  examination  of  the  dockets  and  daj'^-books 
of  <hat  eventful  fortnight,  will  show  that  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  were  absent 
from  their  usual  avocations;  but  Monday,  the  15th,  brought  again  to  the  count- 
ing-rooms and  work-shops  the  busy  hum  of  labor. 

*  "Columbus,  September  13,  1862,  eight  o'clock  A.  M. 

"To  THE  Press  of  Cleveland: 

"Copy  of  dispatch  this  moment  received  from  Major-Gencral  Wright  at  Cincinnati:  'The 
enemy  is  retreating.  Until  we  know  more  of  his  intention  and  position  do  not  send  any  more 
citizen  troops  to  this  city.  (Signed)  H.  G.  Wright,  Major-General.'  In  pursuance  of  this  order 
all  volunteers  en  route  for  Cincinnati  will  return  to  their  respective  homes.  Those  now  at  Cin- 
cinnati may  be  expected  home  .so  soon  as  transportation  can  be  secured.  The  generous  response 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  the  recent  call,  has  won  additional  renown  for  the  people  of  Oliio. 
The  news  which  reached  Cincinnati,  that  the  patriotic  men  all  over  the  State  were  rusjiing  to  its 
defense,  saved  our  soil  from  invasion,  and  hence  all  good  citizens  will  feel  grateful  to  tlie  patriotic 
men  who  promptly  offered  their  assistance.  It  is  hoped  that  no  further  call  for  minute-men  will 
beneces.^ry;  but  should  I  be  disappointed  in  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  call  will 
be  again  cheerfully  and  gallantly  responded  to.  Railroad  companies  will  pass  all  volunteers  to 
their  homcri,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  Captains  of  each  squad,  or  company,  are  requested 
to  give  certificates  of  transportation  to  the  superintendents  or  conductors  of  the  railroads  over 
which  they  may  pas.s.  I  avail  my.self  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  the  request  heretofore  made, 
that  the  .several  military  volunteer  organizations,  formed  within  the  past  few  days,  be  maintained, 
meeting  for  drill  a.s  often  as  once  a  week  at  least.  I  have  further  to  request,  tliat  the  command- 
erH  of  said  .squads  or  companies  report  by  letter  to  the  Adjutant-General,  the  strength  of  tlieir 
respective  commands.  "DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

"Columbus,  September  13,  1862. 

"To  Hojf.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Skc'y.  of  War,  WASiiiNaTON,  D.  C. : 

"The  minute-men  or  Squirrel  Hunters  responded  gloriously  to  the  call   for  the  defense  of 

Cincinnati.     Thou-imd"  readied  the  city,  and  thousands  more  were  en  route  for  it.     The  enemy 

having  retreated,  all   have  been  ordered  back.     Tliis  uprising  of  the  people  is  the  cause  of  the 

retreat.     You  should  acknowledge  publicly  this  gallant  conduct.     Please  order  Quartermaster 

Burr  to  pay  all  transportation  bills,  upon  my  approval. 

*  -^  ^  "DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 
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General  Wallace  took  his  leave  of  the  city  he  had  so  efficiently  served  in  a 
graceful,  and  manlj^  address  : 

"To  the  People  of  Cincinnati,  Newport,  and  Covington: — For  the  present,  at  least,  the  enemy- 
have  fallen  back,  and  your  cities  are  safe.  It  is  the  time  for  acknowledgments,  I  beg  leave  to 
make  you  mine.  When  I  assumed  command  there  was  nothing  to  defend  you  with,  except  a  few 
half-finished  works,  and  some  dismounted  guns;  yet  I  was  confident.  The  energies  of  a  great 
city  are  boundless;  they  have  only  to  be  aroused,  united  and  directed.  You  were  appealed  to. 
The  answer  will  never  be  forgotten. 

"Paris  may  have  seen  something  like  it  in  her  revolutionary  days,  but  the  cities  of  America 
never  did.  Be  proud  that  you  have  given  them  an  example  so  splendid.  The  most  commercial 
of  people,  you  submitted  to  a  total  suspension  of  business,  and  without  a  murmur  adopted  my 
principle:  'Citizens  for  Libor,  soldiers  for  battle.' 

"In  coming  time  strangers,  viewing  the  works  on  the  hills  of  Newport  and  Covington,  will 
ask,  'Who  built  these  intrenchments?'  You  can  answer,  'We  built  them.'  If  they  ask,  'Who 
guarded  them?'  you  can  reply,  'We  helped  in  thousands.'  If  they  inquire  the  result,  your  an- 
SYv'er  will  be,  'The  enemy  came  and  looked  at  them,  and  stole  away  in  the  night.' 

"You  have  won  much  honor;  keep  your  organizations  ready  to  win  more.  Hereafter  be 
always  prepared  to  defend  yourselves.  "LEWIS  WALLACE, 

"  Major-General  Commanding." 

He  had  done  some  things  not  wholly  wise,  and  had  brought  upon  the  people 
much  inconvenience  not  wholly  necessary.  But  these  were  the  inevitable  neces- 
sities of  the  haste,  the  lack  of  preparation,  and  the  pressure  of  the  emergency. 
He  took  grave  responsibilities;  adopted  a  vigorous  and  needful  policy;  was 
prompt  and  peremptory  when  these  qualities  were  the  only  salvation  of  the 
city.  He  will  be  held  therefor  in  grateful  i-emembrance  so  long  as  Cincinnati 
continues  to  cherish  the  memory  of  those  who  do  her  service. 

As  the  regiments  from  the  city  were  relieved  from  duty,  so  the  Squirrel 
Hunters  were  disbanded  and  sought  the  routes  of  travel  homeward,  carrying 
with  them  the  hearty  thanks  of  a  gi'ateful  populace.* 

While  the  attack  was  expected,  there  wei'e  many  in  Cincinnati  who  thought 
that  the  enemy  might  really  be  amusing  the  force  on  the  front  while  preparing 
to  cross  the  river  at  Maysville,  above,  and  so  swoop  down  on  the  city  on  the 
undefended  side.  To  the  extent  of  making  a  raid  into  Ohio  at  least,  such  an 
intention  was  actually  entertained,  and  was  subsequently  undertaken  by  Col- 
onel Basil  W.  Duke,  of  John  Morgan's  command,  who  was  left  to  occupy  the 
forces  near  Cincinnati  as  long  as  possible  after  Kirby  Smith's  withdrawal.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  enter  Augusta,  on  the  river  above  Cincinnati,  where  ho  was 
encountered  by  a  determined  party  of  home-guards,  and  given  so  bloody  a  re-- 
ception  that  after  a  desperate  little  street  fight  he  was  glad  to  abandon  his 

®  The  Legislature  at  its  next  session  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  Governor  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appropriate  out  of  his  contingent  fund,  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  for  printing  and  lithographing  discharges  for  the  patriotic  men  of  the  State,  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  Governor,  and  went  to  the  southern  border  to  repel  the  invader,  and 
who  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  Squirrel  Hunters. 

"JAMES  R.  nUBBELL, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentalives. 
"P.  HITCHCOCK, 
Columbus,  March  11,  1863.  "President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate." 

YOL.   I.— 7. 
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movement,  and  fall  back  in  haste  to  Falmouth,  and  thence,  soon  after,  toward 
the  rest  of  the  retreating  forces. 

Work  on  the  fortitications  was  prudently  continued,  and  some  little  time 
passed  before  the  city  lapsed  into  its  accustomed  ways;  but  the  "Siege  of  Cin- 
cinnati" Avas  over.  The  enemy  was  before  it  about  eight  days — at  no  time 
twelve  thousand  strong. 

The  following  sunimar}-  of  persons  in  charge  of  some  of  the  various  duties 
connected  with  the  sudden  organization  for  the  defense  of  the  city  may  hero  be 
given : 

STAFF   OF   MAJOR-GEN^ERAL    LEWIS   WALIiACE. 

Chief  of  Staff. Colonel  J.  C.  Elston,  jr. 

Chief  of  Artillery Major  C.  M.  Willard. 

Aid-de-Camp.-^ :  Captains  James  M.  Eoss,  A.  J.  Ware,  jr.,  James  F.  Troth,  A.  G.  Sloo,  G.  P. 
Edgar,  E.  T.  Wallace. 

Volunteer  Aid-de-Camps :  Colonel  J.V.Guthrie;  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  W.  NefF;  Majors 
Malcom  McDowell,  E.  B.  Dennison;  Captains  James  Thompson,  A.  S.  Burt,  Thomas  Buchanan 
Read,  S.  C.  Erwin,  J.  J.  Henderson,  J.  C.  Belman. 

NEGRO   BRIGADE  —  CAMP    SHALER. 

Commander Judge  Dickson. 

Commissary Hugh  McBirney. 

Quartermaster J-  S.  Hill. 

FATIGUE   FORCES. 

In  Charge Colonel  J.  V.  Gutlirie. 

Commissary Captain  Williamson. 

Quartermaster Captain  George  B.  Cassilly. 

Camp  Mitchel,  under ■< Captain  Thus. 

"      Ander-sun,  under Captain  Storms. 

"      Shaler,  (back  of  Newport)  under Major  Winters.    ■ 

RIVER   DEFENSE. 

In  Charge R-  M.  Corwine. 

Aid Wm.  Wiswell,  jr. 

Men  in  Millcreek,  Green,  Storrs,  Delhi,  Whitewater,  Miami,  Columbia,  Spencer,  and  An- 
derson Tuwnsliips,  subject  to  orders  of  above. 

COLLECTION   OF   PROVISIONS. 

Committee  appointed  by  General  Wallace:  Wm.  Chidsey,  T.  F.  Rogers,  T.  ITorton,  T.  F. 
Shaw,  and  A.  D.  Rogers. 

IN    COMMAND   OF   CINCINNATI. 

Military  Commander Lieut.  Col.  S.  Burbank,  U.  S.  A, 

Aid John  D.  Caldwell. 

Provost-Marshal A.  E.  Jones. 

j:mployment  of  laborers  for  fortifications. 
Hon.  A.   F.  Perry,  assisted  by  Hon.  Benjamin  Eggleston,  Charles  Thomas,  and  Thomas 
Gili)in. 

About  the  same  time  and  throughout  the  autumn,  thoi-e  was  much  alarm 
along  the  West  Virginia  and  the  ui)per  part  of  the  Kentucky  border.  Governor 
Tod  wa«  energetic  in  sending  troops  to  the  exposed  points,  and  in  enforcing 
upon  all  officers  the  duty  of  preventing  invasion.  "Stand  firm,"  he  telegraphed 
to  one  Captain  conimanding  a  i)ost;  "if  you  fall  I  will  escort  y(mr  remains 
home."  At  one  time  the  danger  from  Ciuyandolte  seemed  imminent;  but  in 
apite  of  sad  reverses  and  barbarities  in  West  Virginia  it  passed  away. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 


THE  ARREST  AND  TRIAL  OF  VALLANDIGHAM. 


FROM  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  two  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Ohio  were  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Administration,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power.  Both 
were  able  and  outspoken. 

One,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  by  education,  maintained  a  relentless  hos- 
tility to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  but,  withal,  he  brought  to  his  discussions 
of  the  subject  such  enlarged  views,  and  so  accustomed  himself  to  the  modera- 
tion of  language  habitual  with  fair-minded  men,  who,  penetrated  with  strong 
convictions  themselves,  respect  the  strength  of  0])posite  convictions  in  others, 
that  he  was  generally  popular  even  among  his  political  antagonists. 

To  the  other  life  had  been  a  rougher  struggle,  and  there  was,  moreover, 
something  in  the  texture  of  the  man's  mind  that  inclined  him  to  the  rancor  and 
virulence  of  the  most  intempei-ate  j^artisanship.  He  cherished  a  boundless  am- 
bition, and  it  was  not  more  his  natural  fondness  for  producing  sensations  and 
sajing  things  that  should  attract  attention,  than  a  shrewd  calcuhition  of  the 
value  of  extravagance  in  times  of  high  excitement  as  a  means  of  retaining  party 
favor,  that  led  to  the  peculiarly  aggressive  and  defiant  nature  of  his  opposition 
to  the  war.  We  must  not  fail  to  add  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  position  ;  that 
all  his  past  political  course,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  whole  life,  combined  with 
the  natural  vehemence  of  his  character  to  make  a  zealot  of  him  in  his  advocacy 
of  peace  by  compromise. 

He  had  been  in  Congress  for  six  j^ears,  but  at  the  election  in  1862,  in  spite 
of  the  general  triumph  of  his  party,  he  had  been  defeated  b}'  a  soldier  in  the 
field.  From  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  he  had  been  elected  he 
returned,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  a  soured  politician  out  of  place,  whom 
it  behooved  to  be  all  the  more  vehement  lest  he  should  be  graduall}*  forgotten. 

The  first  ardor  with  which  the  people  of  Ohio  had  rushed  into  the  war 
seemed  to  have  passed  awa}'.  The  pressure  of  its  burdens  displeased  some;  the 
gloomy  prospects  in  the  field  discouraged  many  more.  The  armies  of  the 
South-west  were  still  foiled  before  Vicksburg;  Rosecrans  had  lain  in  seeming 
exhaustion  ever  since  his  victory  at  Stone  River ;  the  Rebel  invasion  of  Mary- 
land had  been  followed  by  the  slaughter  about  Fredericksburg,  and  new  threats 
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of  an  advance  into  Pennsylvania.  Their  success  at  the  late  election  had  greatly 
encouraged  those  Democrats  who  opposed  the  war,  and  as  a  new  draft  began  to 
be  talked  about,  there  was  much  popular  ferment,  Avith  some  hints  of  resist- 
ance. Mr.  Yallandigham  naturally  became  the  spokesman  for  the  irritated  and 
disaffected  people.  He  expressed  himself  with  great  boldness  of  utterance,  de- 
nounced the  war,  denounced  the  draft,  stirred  up  the  people  with  violent  talk, 
and  particularl}'  excited  them  and  himself  over  alleged  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  which 
he  conjured  them  to  defend  under  any  circumstances  and  at  all  hazards. 

Possibly  with  some  reference  to  Mr.  Vallandighum,  certainly  with  direct 
reference  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  he  was  helping  to  bring  about,  and 
to  the  acts  that  were  growing  out  of  it,  the  new  Commander  of  the  Department 
finally  felt  constrained  to  issue  an  order  that  was  to  be  a  noted  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  This  commander  was  Major-General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  personal  gallantry,  of  the  most  loyal  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  country,  of  great  zeal,  not  always  according  to  knowledge,  and  of 
vcr}-  moderate  intellectual  capacity.  He  was  fi-esh  from  the  field  of  a  great 
disaster  incurred  under  his  management;  and  this  fact  helped  to  increase  the 
bitterness  with  which  his  efforts  to  subdue  the  sympathizers  with  the  South 
were  received.  His  "  General  Order  No.  38,"  some  results  of  wdiich  we  are  now 
to  trace,  was  understood  at  the  time  to  have  the  approval  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional authorities.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"Head-Quaeters,  Department  of  the  Ohio,  •> 
"  Cincinnati,  April  13,  1863.      | 
"  General  Orders,  No.  38. 

"Tlie  Commanding  General  publishes,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned,  that  hereafter 
all  persons  found  within  our  lines  who  commit  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  our  country, 
will  be  tried  a.s  .spies  or  traitors,  and,  if  convicted,  will  suffer  death.  This  order  includes  the 
following  class  of  persons  : 

"Carriers  of  secret  mails. 

"Writers  of  letters  sent  by  secret  mails. 

"Secret  recruiting  officers  within  the  lines. 

"Persons  who  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  pa!3s  our  lines  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  enemy. 

"  Persons  found  concealed  within  our  lines  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  enemy,  and,  in 
fact,  all  persons  found  improperly  within  our  lines,  who  could  give  private  information  to  the 
enemy. 

"All  perpons  within  our  lines  who  harbor,  protect,  conceal,  feed,  clothe,  or  in  any  way  aid 
the  enemies  of  our  country. 

"The  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the  enemy  will  not  be  allowed  in  this  Department. 
Penjon.s  committing  such  oHenses  will  be  at  once  arrested,  with  a  view  to  being  tried  as  above 
Rtated,  or  sent  beyond  our  lines  into  the  lines  of  their  friends. 

"It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  treason,  expressed  or  implied,  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
thiB  Department. 

"  All  officers  and  soldiers  are  stricliy  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order. 

"By  command  of  Major-General  IjUknside. 

"LEWIS  RICHMOND, 

"  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

"Official:  D.  R.  Lai'.nkd,  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 

The  publication  t>f  this  order  was  the  signtd  foi-  a  stream  of  invective  from 
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the  bolder  of  the  exponents  of  the  Peace  Democratic  feeliiii^,  in  the  press  and  on 
the  stump.  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  of  course,  bitter  and  outspoken.  Some  of 
his  more  intemperate  remarks  were  reported  to  General  Burnside.  Eegarding 
them  as  a  soldier,  and  with  the  tendency  to  magnify  his  office  common  to  all  pro- 
fessions, the  General  resolved,  on  the  repetition  of  the  offense,  to.  arrest  this 
lender  of  the  discontented  party  and  bring  him  to  trial.  Presently  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham  was  announced  to  speak  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Knox  County,  to  a  Dem- 
ocratic mass  meeting.  A  couple  of  militar}^  officers  were  at  once  ordered  to  re- 
pair thither,  and,  without  attracting  attention  to  their  presence,  to  observe  what 
was  said. 

The  meeting  was  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  May.  On  the  ensuing  Monda}^, 
after  hearing  the  reports  of  the  officers.  General  Burnside  gave  orders  for  Cap- 
tain Ilutton,  of  his  staflF,  with  a  company  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
Ohio,  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Vallandigham's  residence  in  Dayton,  arrest  him  as  qui- 
etly as  possible,  and  to  return  to  Cincinnati  by  special  train  before  daylight  the 
next  morning.  Everything  had  been  managed  with  great  caution  thus  far,  but 
on  attempting  to  make  the  arrest,  Cajjtain  Hutton  found  the  popular  agitator 
apparently  suspicious  of  his  impending  fate.  When,  approaching  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham's door  after  midnight,  he  aroused  the  inmates  and  explained  his  errand, 
he  was  refused  admission,  while  the  object  of  his  visit,  thrusting  his  head  from 
the  second  stor}'  bed-chamber  window,  shouted,  "  Asa,  Asa,  Asa."  Signals,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  answer  to  this  call,  were  heard,  and  presently'  the  fire-bells  of  the 
city  began  ringing.  Fearing  an  attempt  at  rescue,  the  officer  waited  no  longer 
to  parle}',  but,  battering  in  the  front  door,  he  entered  the  house  with  his  sol- 
diers, forced  two  other  doors  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  fastened  in  his  wa}', 
and  finally  made  the  arrest.  Then,  returning  to  the  railroad  depot,  he  departed 
with  his  prisoner  in  the  special  train  before  the  crowds  gathering  in  answer  to 
the  signals  were  large  enough  to  make  any  resistance. 

The  unusual  circumstances  of  the  arrest  were  of  themselves  enough  to  pro- 
duce great  excitement  in  a  community  so  evenly  divided  in  political  sentiment, 
and  with  such  bitterness  of  feeling  on  each  side  as  in  that  of  Daj^ton.  It  was 
believed  by  many  at  the  time  that  secret  societies,  formed  foi*  pur^joses  hostile 
to  the  Government,  had  also  much  to  do  in  fomenting  the  agitation.  The  streets 
were  crowded  all  daj^  with  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Mr.  Vallandigham ; 
liquor  seemed  to  flow  among  them  freel^^  and  wnthout  price;  and  the  tone  of  the 
crowds  was  very  bitter  and  vindictive.  In  the  afternoon  the  journal  formerly 
edited  by  Mr.  Vallandigham,  the  Dayton  Empire,  appeared  with  the  following 
inflammatory  article : 

"The  cowardly,  scoundrelly  Abolitionists  of  this  town  have  at  last  succeeded  in  having  Hon- 
orable C.  L.  Vallandigham  kidnapped.  About  three  o'clock  this  morning,  wiien  the  city  was 
quiet  in  slumber,  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  acting  under  orders  from  General  Ijurnside,  ar- 
rived here  on  a  special  train  from  Cincinnati,  and,  like  tliieves  in  the  night,  surrounded  Mr.  Val- 
landigham's dwelling,  beat  down  the  doors,  and  dragged  him  from  liis  family.  The  frantic  cries 
of  a  wife,  by  this  dastardly  act  almost  made  a  maniac;  the  piteous  tears  and  pleadings  of  a  lit- 
tle child  for  the  safety  of  its  father,  were  all  disregarded,  as  a  savage  would  disregard  the  cries 
of  a  helpless  infant  he  was  about  to  brain.     All  forms  and  manner  of  civil  law  were  disregarded. 
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Overpowered  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  and  witli  pickets  thrown  ont,  so  as  to  prevent 
tiny  alarm  being  giving  to  his  friends,  they  tore  him  Ibrcibly  from  his  home  and  family,  and 
marched  with  all  possible  speed  to  a  speeial  train  in  waiting,  and  before  it  was  known  to  any  of 
his  friends  tiiey  were  otl'  like  cowardly  scoundrels,  fearing,  as  they  had  reason  to,  the  vengeance 
of  an  outraged  people. 

'"Mr.  Vallandighani,  nor  his  friends,  would  have  oflered  no  resistance  to  his  arrest  by  due 
process  of  law.  He  had  told  them,  time  and  again,  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  treason  under  the 
Constitution,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  be  tried  by  that  instrument.  But  they  have  disregarded 
law,  and  all  usage  of  law,  in  this  arrest.  N.o  charges  were  preferred;  he  was  not  told  for  what 
crime  he  wa.s  dragged,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  from  his  family  and  his  friends.  He  was  sim- 
ply informevl  that  Burnside  had  ordered  it.  Does  Bnrnside,  or  any  other  man,  hold  the  life  and 
libertv  of  this  people  in  his  hands?  Are  we  no  longer  freemen,  but  vassals  and  serfs  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism?  These  are  questions  that  will  now  be  decided.  If  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
purchased  our  Ireedom  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  lievolutiou  still  lives  in  the  heart  of  the 
people,  as  we  believe  it  does,  then  all  will  yet  be  well,  for  it  will  hurl  defiance  to  military  des- 
potism, and  rescue  through  blood  and  carnage,  if  it  must  be,  otir  endangered  liberties.  Cowards 
are  not  deserving  of  liberty,  brave  men  can  not  be  enslaved.  In  our  opinion  the  time  is  near  at 
at  hand,  much  nearer  than  unthinking  men  suppose,  when  it  will  be  decided  whether  wc  are  to 
remain  free,  or  bare  our  necks  to  the  despot's  heel.  The  contest  will  be  a  fearful  one.  It  will 
involve  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  immense  destruction  of  property.  Men  in  affluence  to-day 
will  be  beggars  to-raorrow ;  there  will  be  more  orphans  and  widows,  tears  and  moans,  and  suf- 
fering. But  the  men  who  love  liberty  will  emulate  the  spirit  and  daring  of  the  immortal  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  and  make  the  willing  sacrifice.  Let  cowards,  and  all  who  are  willing  to  be 
slaves,  seek  safety  in  flight.  Let  them  cast  aside  the  Constitution,  and  never  agiiin  look  with 
pride  upon  the  glorious  folds  of  that  starry  banner  of  freedom;  it  can  awake  no  glorious  feeling 
of  emotion  within  their  craven  hearts.  The  men  who  feel  that  '  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedi- 
ence to  God,'  are  men  for  the  times;  and,  regardless  of  every  consideration,  will,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  immortal  Patrick  Henry,  exclaim,  'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.' 

"The  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  interests  every  lover  of  freedom  in  the  land.  It 
was  against  these  illegal  and  arbitrary  arrests  that  the  voice  of  a  mighty  people  was  heard  in 
thunder  tones  at  the  fall  elections.  That  voice  carried  terror  and  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the  des- 
pots at  Washington.  It  opened  the  prison  bars  of  the  bastiles,  and  gave  liberty  to  hundreds  of 
outraged  men,  who  had  been  imprisoned  merely  for  opinion's  sake.  Has  that  warning  lesson 
been  so  soon  forgotten  by  the  despots  at  Washington,  and  their  satraps  and  minions  throughout 
the  country?  Must  they  have  a  more  severe  and  emphatic  lesson  taught  them?  It  would  seem 
9o.  They  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  upon  them  and  their  tools  in  this  city  and  elsewliere 
must  rest  the  fearful  responsibility  of  what  follows. 

"We  know  the  men  who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  In  having  this  luUish  outrage  per- 
petrated ;  and,  by  the  Eternal,  they  will  yet  rue  the  day  they  let  their  party  malice  lead  then)  as 
accomplices  into  the  schema  of  depriving,  by  force,  as  loyal  a  citizen  as  they  dare  be  of  his  lib- 
erty. It  has  come  to  a  pretty  jjass,  when  the  liberty  of  Democrats  in  this  city  and  county  and 
district  is  in  the  hands,  and  subject  to  the  caprice  of  such  a  petty  upstart  as  Provost-Martial  Ed. 
Parrott.  Alx^lition  leaders  of  this  town,  having  some  influence  with  Burnside,  have  worked  out 
the  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Vallandighnm.  He  has  not  been  arrested  for  any  ollense  against  tlie 
laws  of  his  country,  for  he  has  committed  none.  Personal  and  party  malice  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all.  It  is  a  direct  blow  at  tlie  Democratic  party,  and  the  personal  liberty  of  every  member  of 
that  organization.  Will  they  quietly  submit  to  it?  That's  the  question  to  be  settled  now.  Tb 
Hafely  to  V)e  coveted  more  than  freedom?  Is  property,  or  even  life,  more  to  be  prized  than  lib- 
erty? Had  the  heroes  of  the  lievolution  so  Ijclieved  and  acted,  we,  their  children,  never  W(nild 
have  enjoved  the  priceless  boon  of  freedom;  and  perha|)s  it  would  have  been  called  to  feel  and 
rar.urn  over  its  loss.  If  justice  is<;till  abroad  in  this  unhap])y  country,  if  truth  and  right  is  still 
powerful  to  combat  error  and  wrong,  there  h  a  terrible  rctrihution  in  store,  not  far  distant,  for 
the  guilty  Bcoimdrels  who,  possessed  of  'a  little  brief  authority,'  are  seeking  to  crush  out  the  last 
veniige  of  American  liberty." 

Tlii>*,  of  coui-Hc.  tended  to  airi^ravate  tlie  mob   Bnirit  tluit  hud   tilrcudy  dis- 
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played  itself  iu  immcrous  personal  assaults.  About  dark  a  swivel  was  fired  in 
front  of  the  Empire  office,  around  which  a  ci'owd  soon  gathered.  They  pres- 
ently moved  across  the  street  to  the  office  of  the  Eepublican  newspaper,  the 
Dayton  Journal,  and  began  assailing  it  with  stones  and  occasional  pistol 
shots.  Then  a  rush  was  made,  the  doors  were  burst  open,  whatever  was 
easily  accessible  was  destroj-ed,  and  finally  the  building  was  set  on  fire  in  sev- 
eral different  places.  The  flames  spread  to  neighboring  houses,  and  threatened 
for  a  time  to  end  in  a  tci-rible  conflagration.  The  fire  companies  found  their 
hose  cut  in  dozens  of  places,  and  their  engines  unmanageable,  while  others  were 
held  back  by  force  by  the  rioters,  so  that  the  Journal  office  and  several  adjacent 
buildings  Avere  completely  destroyed  before  anything  could  be  done. 

The  next  day  General  Burnside  promptly  j^roclaimed  martial  law  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  sent  up  Major  Keith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Ohio,  to  act  as  Provost-Martial,  with  an  ample  military  force  to  back  him.  No 
further  disturbances  were  attempted. 

From  his  confinement  in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Yallandigham,  the  next  day,  issued 
the  following  address  to  the  Democracy  of  Ohio: 

"I  am  here  in  a  military  bastile,*  for  no  other  offense  than  my  political  opinions,  and  the 
defense  of  them  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  your  constitutional  liberties.  Speeches 
made  in  the  hearing  of  thousands  of  you,  in  denunciation  of  the  usurpations  of  power,  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  military  despotism,  were  the  causes  of  my  arrest  and 
impri.sonment.  lama  Democrat;  for  Constitution,  for  law,  for  the  Union,  for  liberty;  this  is 
my  only  crime.  For  no  disobedience  to  the  Constitution,  for  no  violation  of  law,  for  no  word, 
sign,  or  gesture  of  .sympathy  with  the  men  of  the  South,  who  are  for  disunion  and  Southern 
independence,  but  in  obedience  to  their  demand,  as  well  ^s  the  demand  of  Nortliern  abolition 
disunionists  and  traitors,  I  am  here  in  bonds  to-day  ;  but 

'"Time,  at  last,  sets  all  things  even.' 

"Meanwhile,  Democrats  of  Ohio,  of  tlie  North-west,  of  the  United  States,  be  firm,  he  true 
to  your  principles,  to  the  Con.stitution,  to  the  Union,  and  all  will  yet  be  well.  As  for  myself,  I 
adhere  to  every  principle,  and  will  make  good,  through  imprisonment  and  life  itself,  every 
pledge  and  declaration  which  I  have  ever  made,  uUered,  or  maintained  from  the  beginning.  To 
you,  to  the  whole  people,  to  time,  I  again  appeal.     Stand  firm.     Falter  not  an  instant  ! 

"C.  L.  VALLANDIGHAM." 

A  Military  Commission,  of  which  General  R.  B.  Potter  was  President,  was 
then  in  session  in  Cincinnati,  under  General  Burnside's  orders.  Before  this  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  diiy  after  the  ai'rest,  on  the  following 
charge  and  specifications : 

"  Charge.— Tiih\[c\y  expressing,  in  violation  of  General  Orders  No.  38,  from  Head-quarters 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  sympathy  for  those  in  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  declaring  disloyal  senliments  and  opinions,  with  the  object  and  purpose  of  weakening 
the  power  of  tlie  Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion. 

"Specification. — In  this,  that  the  said  Clement  L.  Vallandigham.  a  citizen  of  tlie  State  of 
Ohio,  on  or  about  the  1st  diiy  of  May,  1863,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County,  Ohio,  did  publicly 

■'■'At  first  ilr.  Vallandigham  was  confined  in  the  military  prison  on  Columbia  Street,  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  there  was  no  danger  of  attempted  rescue,  and  the  militarv  bastile  in  which 
lie  was  then  immured  was  the  Burnet  House. 
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addres>  a  lars^e  meeting  of  citizens,  and  did  utter  sentiments  in  words,  or  in  effect,  as  follows,  de- 
clarint<-  the  present  war  'a  wicked,  cruel,  and  unnecessary  war;'  'a  war  not  being  waged  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union; '  'a  war  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  liberty  and  erecting  a  despot- 
ism-' *a  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslavement  of  the  whites;'  stating  'that  if 
the  Administration  had  so  wished,  the  war  could  have  been  honorably  terminated  montlis  ago;'  that 
•peace  might  have  been  honorably  obtained  by  listening  to  the  proposed  intermediation  of 
France-'  that 'propositions  by  which  the  Northern  States  could  be  won  back  and  the  South 
guaranteed  their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  had  been  rejected  the  day  before  the  late  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  by  Lincoln  and  his  minions,'  meaning  thereby  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  under  him  in  authority;  charging  'that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  at-out  to  appoint  military  marshals  in  every  district,  to  restrain  the  people  of  their  liberties, 
to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  and  privileges;'  characterizing  General  Orders  No.  38,  from 
Head-quarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  as  'abase  usurpation  of  arbitrary  authority,' inviting 
his  hearers  to  resist  the  same,  by  saying,  'the  sooner  the  people  inform  the  minions  of  usurped 
power  that  they  will  not  submit  to  such  restrictions  upon  their  liberties,  the  better ;' declaring 
'that  he  was  at  all  time.'!,  and  upon  all  occasions,  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  defeat  the  at- 
tempts now  being  made  to  build  up  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  government;'  a.s- 
serting  'that  he  firmly  believed,  as  he  said  six  months  ago,  that  the  men  in  power  are 
attempting  to  establish  a  despotism  in  this  country,  more  cruel  and  more  oppressive  than  ever 
existed  before.' 

"All  of  which  opinions  and  sentiments  he  well  knew  did  aid,  comfort,  and  encourage  those 
in  arms  against  the  Government,  and  could  but  induce  in  Ids  hearers  a  distrust  of  their  own 
Government,  svmpathy  for  those  in  arms  against  it,  and  a  disposition  to  resist  the  laws  of  the 
land." 

The  prisoner  was  attended  by  eminent  counsel,  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Pugh,  Hon. 
Geo.  H.  Pendleton,  and  others,  but  he  preferred  to  submit  no  defense  to  a  tri- 
bunal which  he  declared  to  have  no  right  to  try  him,  and  contented  himself 
with  a  cross-examination  of  the  few  witnesses  summoned.  The  specifications 
were  clearly  sustained,  save  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  involved  in  sum- 
moning ^Ir.  Fernando  "Wood,  of  New  York,  by  whom  Mr.  Vallandigham  wished 
to  prove  the  nature  of  the  propositions  for  peace  which  he  had  charged  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  refusing,  this  item  was  abandoned.  The  testimon}^  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  set  forth  the  intemperate  language  in  some  detail,  as  follows  : 

["The  witness  stated  that,  in  order  to  give  his  remarks  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
made,  he  would  refre'ih  his  memory  from  manuscript  notes  made  on  the  occasion.  These  the 
witness  produced  and  lielJ  in  his  hands.] 

"The  speaker  commenced  by  referring  to  the  canopy  under  which  he  was  speaking — the 
stand  being  covered  by  an  .\merican  flag — 'the  flag  which,'  he  said,  '  had  been  rendered  sacred 
by  Democratic  Presidents — the  flag  under  the  Constitution.' 

"After  finishing  his  exordium,  he  spoke  of  the  designs  of  those  in  power  being  to  erect  a 
de«poti.sm;  that  'it  was?  not  their  intention  to  effect  a  restoration  of  the  Union  ;  that  previous  to 
the  bloody  battle  of  Fredericksburg  an  attempt  was  made  to  stay  this  wicked,  cruel,  and  unneces- 
Bary  war.*  That  the  war  could  have  been  ended  in  February  last.  That,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  a  proposition  had  been  made  for  the  readmission  of  Southern  Sena- 
tors into  the  United  States  Congress,  and  that  the  refusal  was  still  in  existence  over  the  Presi- 
dent's own  signature,  which  would  be  made  public  as  soon  as  the  ban  of  secrecy  enjoined  by  the 
Pre*(ident  was  removed.  Tliat  the  Union  could  liave  been  saved,  if  tlie  plan  proposed  by  the 
Bpeaker  had  been  adopted  ;  that  the  Union  coidd  have  been  saved  upon  the  basis  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  but  that  it  would  have  ended  in  the  exile  or  death  of  those  who  advocated  a  continuation 
of  the  war;  that  'Forney,  who  was  a  well-known  correspondent  of  the  Philade]j)hia  Press,  had 
gaid  that  some  of  our  public  men  f^and  ho,  Forney,  had  no  riglit  to  sfjeiik  for  any  others  than  those 
connected  with   the   Administration),  rather  than  bring  back  some  of  the  seceded  States,  would 
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submit  to  a  permanent  separation  of  the  Union.'  He  .stated  that  'France,  a  nation  that  had  al- 
way.s  .shown  herself  to  be  a  friend  of  our  Government,  had  proposed  to  act  as  a  mediator;'  but 
'that  her  proposition,  which,  if  accepted,  might  have  brought  about  an  honorable  peace,  was  in- 
solently rejected.'  It  may  have  been  'instantly  rejected;'  that  'the  people  had  been  deceived  as 
to  tiie  objects  of  the  war  from  the  beginning;'  that  'it  was  a  war  for  the  liberation  of  the  blacks 
and  tlie  enslavement  of  the  whites.  We  had  been  told  that  it  would  be  terminated  in  three 
months — then  in  nine  months,  and  again  in  a  year — but  that  there  was  still  no  prospect  of  its 
being  ended.  That  Richmond  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  that  Charleston  was  theirs 
and  Vicksburg  was  theirs ;  that  tlie  Mississippi  was  not  opened,  and  would  not  be  so  long  as 
there  was  cotton  on  its  banks  to  be  stolen,  or  so  long  as  there  were  any  contractors  or  officers  to 
enrich.'  I  do  not  remember  which  word,  contractors  or  officers,  he  used.  lie  stated  that  a 
Southern  paper  had  denounced  himself  and  Cox,  and  the  '  Peace  Democrats,' as  having  '  done 
more  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  than  a  thousand  Sewards.'  That 
'they  proposed  to  operate  through  the  masses  of  the  people,  in  both  sections,  who  were  in  favor 
of  the  Union.'  He  said  that  'it  was  the  purpose  or  desire  of  the  Administration  to  suppz-ess  or 
prevent  such  meetings  as  the  one  he  was  addressing.'  That  'military  marshals  were  about  to  be 
appointed  in  every  district,  wlio  would  act  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple;' but  that  '  he  was  a  freeman  ;'  that  he  'did  not  ask  David  Tod,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Am- 
brose E.  Bnrnside  for  his  right  to  speak  as  he  had  done,  and  was  doing.  That  his  authority  for 
.so  doing  was  higher  than  General  Orders  No.  38 — it  was  General  Orders  No.  1 — the  Constitution. 
That  General  Orders  No.  .38  was  a  base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power ;  that  he  had  the  most 
supreme  contempt  for  such  power.  He  despised  it,  spit  upon  it ;  he  trampled  it  under  his  feet.' 
That  only  a  few  days  before,  a  man  had  been  dragged  down  from  his  home  in  Butler  County,  by 
an  outrageous  usurpation  of  power,  and  tried  for  an  offense  not  known  to  our  laws,  by  a  self-con- 
stituted court-martial — tried  without  a  jury,  which  is  guaranteed  to  every  one;  that  he  had  been 
fined  and  imprisoned.  That  two  men  had  been  brought  over  from  Kentucky,  and  tried,  contrary 
to  express  laws  for  the  trial  of  treason,  and  were  now  under  the  sentence  of  death.  That  an  order 
had  just  been  issued  in  Indiana,  denying  to  persons  the  right  to  canvass  or  discuss  military  pol- 
icy, and  that,  if  it  was  submitted  to,  would  be  followed  up  by  a  similar  order  in  Ohio.  That  he 
was  resolved  never  to  submit  to  an  order  of  a  military  dictator,  prohibiting  the  free  discussion 
of  either  civil  or  military  authority.  'The  sooner  that  the  people  inform  the  minions  of  this 
usurped  power  that  they  would  not  submit  to  such  restrictions  upon  their  liberties,  the  better.' 
'Should  we  cringe  and  cower  before  such  authority?'  That  'we  claimed  the  right  to  criticise 
the  acts  of  our  military  servants  in  jjower '  That  there  never  was  a  tyrant  in  any  age  who  op- 
pressed the  people  further  than  he  thought  they  would  submit  to  or  endure.  That  in  days  of 
Democratic  authority,  Tom  Corwin  had,  in  face  of  Congress,  hoped  that  our  brave  volunteers 
in  Mexico  '  might  be  welcomed  with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves,'  but  that  he  had  not  been 
interfered  with.  It  was  never  before  thought  necessary  to  appoint  a  captain  of  cavalry  as  pro- 
vost-marshal, as  was  now  the  case  in  Indianapolis,  or  military  dictators,  as  were  now  exercising 
authority  in  Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  He  closed  by  warning  the  people  not  to  be  deceived. 
That  '  an  attempt  would  shortly  be  made  to  enforce  the  conscription  act;'  that 'they  should 
remember  that  this  was  not  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union;'  that  'it  was  a  wicked 
Abolition  war,  and  that  if  those  in  authority  were  allowed  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  the  peo- 
ple would  be  deprived  of  their  liberties,  and  a  monarchy  established;  but  that,  as  for  him,  he 
Avas  resolved  that  he  would  never  be  a  priest  to  minister  upon  the  altar  upon  which  his  country 
was  being  sacrificed.' " 

The  prisoner,  in  the  cross-examination,  brought  out  the  foots  that,  notwith- 
standing his  violent  language,  he  had  cautiously  added  that  the  remedy  for 
these  evils  was  at  the  ballot-box  and  in  the  courts;  that  he  had  denounced  the 
cheers  for  Jefferson  Davis  which  some  of  his  remarks  had  evoked;  that  lie  had 
professed  his  firm  adlierence  to  the  Union,  his  desire  to  try  by  compromise  to 
restore  it  as  the  fathers  made  it,  and  his  determination  not  to  take  any  part  in 
agreeing  to  its  dissolution.     These  extenuating  circumstances  he  2:)roposed  to 
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prove  :i  so  bv  othor  witnesses,  but  the  Jiulge-Advoeate  admitted  them  all  Avith- 
oiit  further  testimony. 

AViieii  the  trial  was  begun,  Mr.  Yallandigham  refused  to  enter  any  plea,  de- 
nvin<^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  At  the  close  of  the  evideuce  he  simply 
read  to  the  Court  this  protest,  with  which  ho  submitted  the  case  : 

"Arrcsred  witlsoiit  due  'process  of  law,'  \vitl\ont  warrant  iVom  any  judicial  officer,  and  now 
in  a  niilitarv  prison,  I  have  been  served  with  a  'charge  and  specifications,'  as  in  a  court-martial 
or  military  commission. 

"  I  am  not  in  eiilior  'the  land  or  naval  forces  of  tlie  United  States,  nor  in  the  militia  in  the 
actual  servii^  of  the  United  States,'  and  therefore  am  not  triable  for  any  cause,  by  any  such 
court,  but  am  subject,  by  the  cxprc.«s  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to  arrest  only  by  due  process  of 
law,  iudicial  warrant,  roi^ularly  issued  upon  affidavit,  and  by  some  officer  or  court  of  comjietent 
jurisdiction  lor  the  trial  of  citizens,  and  am  now  entitled  to  be  tried  on  an  indictment  or  present- 
ment of  a  grand  jury  of  such  court,  to  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  to  be  confronted  with  witnesses  against  me,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  witnesses  in 
mv  behalt',  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  my  defense,  and  evidence  and  argument  according  to  the 
common  laws  and  the  ways  of  judicial  courts. 

"  And  all  these  I  here  demand  as  my  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

**  But  the  alleged  'oH'ense'  is  not  known  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  nor  to  any 
law  thereof.  It  is  words  spoken  to  the  people  of  Ohio  in  an  open  and  public  political  meeting, 
lawlullv  and  peaceably  assembled,  under  the  Constitution  and  upon  full  notice.  It  is  words  of 
criticism  of  the  public  jiolicy  of  the  public  servants  of  the  people,  by  which  policy  it  was  alleged 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  not  promoted.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  change 
that  policy,  not  by  force,  but  by*  free  elections  and  the  ballot-box.  It  is  not  pretended  tliat  I 
counseled  disobedience  to  the  Constitution,  or  resistance  to  laws  and  lawful  authority.  I  never 
have.     Bevond  this  protest  I  have  nothing  further  to  submit. 

"C.  L.  YALLANDIGHAM." 

The  Judge-Advocate  replied  that  ho  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court — that  question  having  been  decided  by  the  authority  conven- 
ing it;  and  tliat  as  to  counstd  and  witnesses,  the  prisoner  had  been  enabled  to 
have  any  witnesses  he  wished  summoned,  and  had  three  counsel  of  his  own 
choice  in  an  adjacent  room,  whom  he  had  not  chosen,  for  reasons  unknown,  to 
bring  into  the  Court. 

And  hO,  after  a  two  days'  trial,  the  case  was  left  to  the  Court.  Eight  days 
later  the  findings  were  approved  by  the  General  Commanding,  and  published  in 
general  orders.  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  found  guilty  of  the  charge  and  s))ecifi- 
cations  (with  the  exception  of  the  words,  "That  propositions  by  Avhich  the 
Nortliern  Slates  could  bo  won  backhand  the  South  guaranteed  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  had  been  rejected  the  day  befijre  the  late  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, by  Lincoln  and  his  minions,"  meaning  there])y  the  I'resident  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  under  him  in  authority,  and  the  words,  "asserting  that  ho 
firmly  believed,  as  he  assorted  si.x  months*  ago,  that  the  men  in  power  are  at- 
tenipting  to  establish  a  despotism  in  this  country,  more  cruel  and  more  oppros- 
8ive  than  ever  existed  before''),  and  was  sentenced  to  close  confinement  in  some 
United  States  fort  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  General  Burnsido  named 
Fort  Warren  in  Boston  harbor,  as  the  place  of  confinement;  and  Ibrwurdcd  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  to  the  I'resident. 
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There  was  a  general  fear  that  the  result  of  the  trial  woiikl  be  to  exalt  Mr. 
Yallandigham  in  public  estimation  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free  speech.  On 
tbis  account  the  entire  proceedings  bad  been  generally  disapj)roved  at  the  East- 
and  even  among  the  supporters  of  tbe  Govei-nn;ent  within  the  State  were  ver}- 
many  wbo  regretted  tbat  any  notice  whatever  had  been  taken  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  speecb.  Now  tbat  tbe  thing  was  done,  it  Avas  beld  tbat  tbe  least  objec- 
tionable course  out  of  the  ditlicultj^  would  be  to  send  3Ir.  Vallandi<>-ham  tbrou<)-b 
the  lines  to  the  South,  there  to  remain  "among  bis  friends,"  as  the  newspapers 
phrased  it,  till  the  end  of  the  war.  To  tbis  view  the  President  acceded.  lie 
accordingly  ordered  General  Burnside  to  send  Mr.  Yallandigham  under  secure 
guard  to  the  bead-quarters  of  General  Rosecrans,  to  be  put  by  him  beyond  the 
military  lines.  In  case  of  his  return  be  was  to  be  arrested  and  punished  in 
accordance  with  tbe  original  sentence.  Tbis  order  was  promptly  obeyeil ;  and 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  Mr.  Vallandigbam  was  sent  over  into  the  Eebel  lines  in 
Tennessee. 

"We  sball  bave  occasion  in  reciting  tbe  events  speedily  following  in  the 
State's  history  to  see  what  course  be  took,  and  what  was  the  final  result 
of  all  these  proceedings  upon  tbe  jiopular  action  in  favor  of  tbe  prosecution  of 
tbe  war,  / 

Two  days  after  tbe  close  of  Mr.  Yallandigbam's  trial  before  the  Military 
Commission,  Hon.  George  E.  Pugb,  of  bis  counsel,  applied  to  Judge  Leavitt  of 
tbe  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  application 
was  ably  argued — by  Mr.  Pugb  for  the  prisoner,  and  by  Mr.  Aaron  F.  Pei-ry, 
and  tbe  United  States  District-Attorney,  Mr.  Flamen  Ball,  in  behalf  of  General 
Barnside. 

Tbe  Clerk  bad  been  directed  to  notify  General  Burnside  of  tbe  application 
and  of  the  day  on  wbich  it  would  be  heard.  lie  appeared,  not  onl}-  b}*  counsel, 
but  in  tbe  following  personal  statement,  whicb  was  presented  for  bini  by  the 
District-Attorney : 

"If  I  were  to  indulge  in  wholesale  criticisms  of  the  policy  of  tlie  Government,  it  would  de- 
moralize the  army  under  my  command,  and  every  friend  of  his  country  would  call  me  a  traitor. 
If  the  officers  or  soldiers  were  to  indulge  in  such  ci-iticism,  it  would'weaken  the  army  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  influence;  and  if  this  criticism  were  universal  in  tlie  army,  it  would  cause  it  to  be 
broken  to  pieces,  tlie  Government  to  be  divided,  our  homes  to  be  invaded,  and  anarchy  to  reign. 
My  duty  to  my  Government  forbids  me  to  indulge  in  such  criticisms;  ofiicers  and  soldiers  are  not 
allowed  so  to  indulge,  and  this  course  will  be  sustained  by  all  honest  men. 

"  Now,  I  will  go  further.  "We  are  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  One  of  the  States  of  this  depart- 
ment is  at  this  moment  invaded,  and  three  others  have  been  threatened  I  command  the  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country,  and  to  this  army,  to  keep  it  in  tlie  best  possible  condition; 
to  see  that  it  is  fed,  clad,  armed,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that  it  is  encouraged.  If  it  is  my 
duty  and  the  duty  of  the  troops  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  would  weaken  the  army,  by  pre- 
venting a  single  recruit  from  joining  the  ranks,  by  bringing  the  laws  of  Congress  into  disrepute, 
or  by  causing  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks,  it  is  equally  tlie  duty  of  every  citizen  in  the  depart- 
ment to  avoid  the  same  evil.  If  it  is  my  duty  to  prevent  ihe  propagation  of  this  evil  in  the 
army,  or  in  a  portion  of  my  department,  it  is  equally  my  duty  in  all  portions  of  it;  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  use  all  the  force  in  my  power  to  stop  it. 

''If  I  were  to  find   a  man   fiom  the  enemy's  country  distrilnUing  in  my  camps  speeches  of 
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their  puolio  men  that  tended  to  demoralize  tlie  troops  or  to  destroy  their  confidence  in  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  Government,  I  would  have  him  tried,  and  hung  if  found  guilty,  and  all 
the  rules  of  modern  warfare  would  sustain  me.  Wiiy  should  such  speeches  from  our  own  public 
men  be  allowed? 

"  The  press  and  public  men,  in  a  great  emergency  like  the  present,  should  avoid  the  use  of 
party  epithets  and  bitter  invectives,  and  discourage  the  organization  of  secret  political  societies, 
which  are  always  undignified  and  disgraceful  to  a  free  people,  but  now  they  are  absolutely  wrong 
and  injurious;  they  create  dissensions  and  discord,  which  just  now  amount  to  treason.  The  simple 
names  '  Patriot'  and  'Traitor'  are  comprehensive  enougii. 

"As  I  before  said,  we  are  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  an  emergency  is  upon  us  which  re- 
quires the  operations  of  some  power  that  moves  more  quickly  than  the  civil. 

"Tliere  never  was  a  war  carried  on  successfully  without  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

"It  is  said  that  the  speeches  which  are  condemned  have  been  made  in  the  presence  of  large 
bodies  of  citizens,  who,  if  they  thought  them  wrong,  would  have  then  and  there  condemned 
them.  That  is  no  argument.  The.se  citizens  do  not  realize  the  effect  upon  the  army  of  our  coun- 
try, who  are  its  defenders.  They  have  never  been  in  the  field ;  never  faced  the  enemies  of  their 
country;  never  undergone  tlie  privations  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field;  and,  besides,  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  their  public  men  speak,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  approving  of  wliat 
they  say ;  therefore,  the  greater  responsibility  rests  upon  the  public  men  and  upon  the  public 
press,  and  it  behooves  them  to  be  careful  as  to  Avhat  they  say.  They  must  not  use  license  and 
plead  that  they  are  exercising  liberty.  In  this  department  it  can  not  be  done.  I  shall  use  all 
the  power  I  have  to  break  down  such  license,  and  I  am  .sure  I  will  be  sustained  in  this  course  by 
all  honest  men.  At  all  events,  I  will  have  the  consciousness,  before  God,  of  having  done  my 
duty  to  my  country,  and  when  I  am  swerved  from  the  performance  of  that  duty  by  any  pressure, 
public  or  private,  or  by  any  prejudice,  I  will  no  longer  be  a  man  or  a  jJatriot. 

"  I  again  as.sert,  that  every  power  I  possess  on  earth,  or  that  is  given  me  from  above,  will  be 
used  in  defense  of  my  Government,  on  all  occasions,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  within  tliis 
department.  Tliere  is  no  party — no  community — no  State  Government — no  State  Legislative 
body — no  corporation  or  body  of  men  that  have  the  power  to  inaugurate  a  war  policy  that  has 
the  validity  of  law  and  power,  but  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  am  determined  to  support  their  policy.  If  the  people  do  not  approve  that  policy, 
they  can  change  the  constitutional  authorities  of  tliat  Government,  at  the  proper  time  and  by  the 
proper  metliod.  Let  them  freely  discuss  the  policy  in  a  proper  tone;  but  my  duty  requires  me 
to  stoj^  license  and  intemperate  discussion,  wliich  tends  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  army:  whilst  the  latter  is  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  it  is  cowardly  to  so  weaken  it. 
This  license  could  nut  be  used  in  our  camps — the  man  would  be  torn  in  pieces  who  would  atteuipt 
it.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  people  losing  their  liberties  ;  we  all  know  that  to  be  the  cry  of  dema- 
gogues, and  none  but  the  ignorant  will  listen  to  it :  all  intelligent  men  know  that  our  people  are 
too  far  advanced  in  the  .scale  of  religion,  civilization,  education,  and  freedom,  to  allow  any  power 
on  earth  to  interfere  with  their  liberties ;  but  this  same  advancement  in  these  great  characteris- 
tics of  our  people  teaches  them  to  make  all  necessary  sacrifices  lor  their  country  when  an  emer- 
gency requires.  They  will  support  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government,  whether 
they  agree  with  them  or  not.  Indeed,  the  army  itself  is  a  part  of  the  people,  and  is  so 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  which  is  tiie  best  guarantee  for  the  permanence 
of  our  lepubllcan  institutions,  that  it  would  itself  be  the  first  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  continue 
the  exercise  of  military  authority  after  the  estal>lishment  of  peace  by  tlie  overthrow  of  the  rebell- 
ion. No  man  on  earth  can  lead  our  citizen -soldiery  to  the  establish  nient  of  a  military  despot- 
ism, and  no  man  living  would  have  the  folly  to  attempt  it.  To  do  so  would  be  to  seal  his  own 
doom.     On  this  jKiint  there  can  be  no  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  p;jrt  of  the  people. 

"Il  is  said  that  we  can  liave  peace  if  we  lay  down  our  arms.  All  sensible  men  know  this  to 
be  untrue.  Were  it  so,  ought  we  to  be  so  cowardly  as  to  lay  them  down  until  the  authority  of 
the  Government  is  acknowledged? 

"I  iKJg  to  call  ui)on  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  daughters,  relatives,  friends, 
and  neigliborH  of  the  Koldiers  in  the  field  to  aid  me  in  stopping  this  license  and  intemperate  dis- 
cussion, wiiich  is  discouraging  our  armies,  weakening  the  hand.-!  of  the  (jovernment,  and  thereby 
Strengthening  the  enemy.     If  we  use  our  honest  efforts,  God  will  bless   ns  with   a  glorious  peace 
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and  a  united  country.  Men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  have  the  same  vital  interest  in  the  sup- 
pression of  this  rebellion;  for,  should  we  fail  irt  the  task,  the  dread  horrors  of  a  ruined  and  dis- 
tracted nation  will  fall  alike  on  all,  whether  patriots  or  traitors. 

"The^e  are  substantially  my  reasons  for  issuing  'General  Order  No.  38;'  my  reasons  for  the 
determination  to  enforce  it,  and  also  my  reasons  for  the  arrest  of  Hon.  C  L.  Vallandigliam  for  a 
supposed  violation  of  that  order,  for  whicli  he  has  been  tried.  Tlie  result  of  that  trial  is  now  in 
my  liands. 

"In  enforcing  this  order  I  can  be  unanimously  sustained  by  the  people,  or  I  can  be  opposed 
by  factious,  bad  men.  In  the  former  event,  quietness  will  prevail  ;  in  the  latter  event,  tlie  re- 
sponsibility and  retribution  will  attach  to  the  men  who  resist  the  authority,  and  the  neighbor- 
hoods that  allow  it. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"A.  E.  BURNSIDE,  Major-Generai., 

"Commanding  Department  of  the  Oliio." 

Mr.  Pngh  compltiined  that  this  was  in  effect  a  return  to  the  writ,  avowing 
the  facts  detailed  in  the  petition  therefor;  and  that  yet,  without  having  the 
bod}'  of  the  petitioner  in  court,  or  without  any  order  compelling  General  Burn- 
side  to  stay  the  execution  of  sentence,  he  was  rec^uired  to  proceed  with  his 
duties  as  an  advocate.  The  habeas  corpus,  he  maintained,  Avas  a  writ  of  right, 
under  which,  whenever  it  appeared  on  affidavit,  that  the  prisoner  was  unlaw- 
fully imprisoned  the  Court  had  no  choice,  no  latitude,  no  right  even  of  post- 
ponement. After  fortifying  this  position,  asserting  that  the  onl}^  question  was 
whether  upon  the  allegations  of  the  jjetition,  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  lawfully  or 
unlawfully  imprisoned,  and,  quoting  the  preamble  and  enacting  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  he  continued  : 

"There  can  be  no  Union  except  as  intended  by  that  compact.  The  people  have  not  agreed 
to  any  other;  and  without  their  consent,  it  is  impossible  that  any  other  should  be  legitimately 
established.  The  justice  to  be  administered  in  this  court,  and  in  all  other  tribunals,  military 
and  civil,  must  be  such  as  the  Constitution  requires.  Domestic  tranquillity  is  a  condition  greatly 
to  be  envied ;  but  it  must  be  secured  by  observing  the  Constitution  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  Gen- 
eral Burnside  admonishes  us  of  a  certain  'quietness'  which  might  prevail  as  the  consequence  of 
enforcing  his  military  order :  I  answer  him  that  quietness  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  ances- 
tral rights,  by  the  destruction  of  our  constitutional  privileges,  is  worse  than  the  worst  degree  of 
confusion  and  violence.  Touch  not  the  liberty  of  the  citizen;  and  we.  in  Ohio,  at  least,  will  be 
unanimous.  We  may  not  concur  as  to  the  causes  whicli  induced  so  mighty  a  rebellion;  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  best  methods  of  subduing  or  of  mitigating  it;  we  may  quarrel  as  partisans,  or 
even  as  factionists;  but  we  will,  nevertheless,  with  one  accord,  sustain  the  General  in  the  dark- 
est hour  of  his  despondency  a.s  well  as  in  the  day  of  triumph — sustain  him  by  our  counsels,  by 
all  our  means,  and,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  our  lives.  But  we  can  not  give  him  our  lib- 
erties. That  sacrifice  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him ;  and  it  would  render  us  and  our  pos- 
terity forever  miserable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  common  defense;  it  would  not — it  can  not  — 
promote  the  common  welfare." 

He  quoted  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  Congress  from  passing 
any  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech,  or  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly,  to 
protest  against  grievances,  and  continued: 

"General  Burnside  holds  an  oflSce  created  by  act  of  Congress  alone — an  office  which 
Congress  may,  at  any  time,  abolish.  His  title,  his  rank,  his  emoluments,  his  distinction  above 
his  fellow  citizens,  are  all  derived  from  that  source.  I  take  it  to  be  absolutely  certain,  therefore, 
that  he  can  make  no  'law'  which  Congress  could  not  make.  He  can  not  abridge  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  consider  of  their  grievances. 
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And  yet,  .sir,  of  what  does  he  rvcouFe  Mr.  Y;illaudigli;mi?  Let  the  specification  of  Captain  Cutts 
answer:  Of  having  addressed  a  pnblio  asseuibfy  of  the  electors  of  Ohio,  at  Mount  Vernon,  in 
Knox  County,  on  the  first  day  of  this  month.  Nothing  more;  nothing  whatsoever.  It  was  an 
assembly  of  the  people  to  deliberate  upon  their  grievances,  and  to  advise  with  each  other  in  what 
wav  those  grievances  could  be  redressed.  Into  that  forum — the  holiest  of  holies  in  our  jwlitical 
system — has  General  Bnrnside  intruded  his  military  dictation.  Need  I  say  more?  What  avails 
a  right  of  the  people  to  assemble,  or  to  consult  of  their  public  affairs,  if,  when  assembled,  and 
that  peaceably,  they  have  no  freedom  of  speech?" 

Ho  poinloil  out  the  dillVrence  between  General  Burnside's  relation  to  the 
President  as  his  inilitarv  Coininaiuler-in-Chiet"  bringing-  him  under  the  Articles 
of  AVar.  whieh  Ibrbid  disrespeetl'ul  language  of  his  superior  officers,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Yalhmdighani,  as  simply  a  citizen.  He  answered  the  complaint  as  to  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Vallaiidigham's  language  on  the  people,  by  saying  in  effect  that  the 
people  must  do  their  own  thinking  after  their  own  fashion,  and  with  such  aid 
in  the  wav  of  speeches  as  they  should  choose  for  themselves;  and  the  complaint 
as  to  the  effect  upon  the  soldiers,  thus: 

"Q! — but  the  efTee-t  on  the  soldiers.  Well,  sir,  let  us  inquire  into  that.  The  soldiers 
have  been  citizens;  they  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  attending  public  meetings,  and  of  listen- 
in?  to  public  speakers.  They  are  not  children,  but  grown  men — stalwart,  sensible,  and 
gallant  men — with  their  hearts  in  the  right  place,  and  witli  arms  ready  to  strike  whenever 
and  wherever  the  cause  of  their  country  demands.  The  General  assures  us  of  more,  even 
than  this:  'No  man  on  earth,'  'he  says,  '  can  lead  our  citizen-soldiery  to  the  establishment 
of  a  military  despotism.'  And  are  these  the  men  to  be  discouraged,  and,  especially,  to  feel 
wearv  in  heart  or  limb— unable  to  cope  with  an  enemy  in  tiie  field  because  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham,  or  any  other  public  speaker,  may  have  said  something,  at  Moiuit  Vernon  or  elsewhere,  witli 
wbicii  they  do  not  agree?  Tlie  soldiers  have  not  chosen  me  for  their  eulogist;  but  I  will  say, 
of  my  own  accord,  that  they  are  no  sueli  tender  plants  as  General  Bnrnside  imagines.  They 
know,  exactly,  for  what  they  went  into  the  field;  they  are  not  alarmed,  nor  dissatisfied,  nor  dis- 
couraged, because  their  fellow-citizens,  at  home,  attend  public  meetings,  and  listen  to  publico 
ppeeebes,  as  heretofore;  they  have  no  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  tbey  are 
bolden  by  tlie  people  of  the  Northern  and  North-western  States,  without  any  distinction  of 
sects,  parties,  or  factions. 

"Let  the  ofiicers,  and  especially  those  of  highest  degree,  observe  their  military  duties;  let 
them  sec  to  it,  as  General  Bnrnside  has  well  said,  and  as,  I  doubt  not,  he  has  well  done,  so  far  as 
bio  authority  extends,  that  the  soldiers  are  'fed,  clad,  and  armed,'  and  'kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition' for  service.  Allow  them  to  vote  as  they  please ;  allow  them  to  read  whatever  news- 
papers ihev  like;  cease  any  attempt  to  use  them  for  a  partisan  advantage:  I  do  not  accuse  Gen- 
eral IJurnside  of  this — but  otliers,  and  too  many,  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  tyranny  in  regartl 
to  it.  Protect  the  soldier  against  the  greed  of  jobbers  and  knavish  contractors — against  dealers 
in  shoddy,  in  rotten  leatlier,  in  Belgian  muskets,  in  filthy  bread  and  meat — against  all  the  hide- 
ou.s  cormorants  wiiicli  darken  the  sky  and  overshadow  the  land  in  times  of  military  [)repara- 
lion.  Let  tiie  parly  in  administration  discharge  these  duties;  and  my  word  for  it,  sir,  that  tho 
volunteers  from  Ohio,  from  Indiana,  from  Illinois,  from  every  other  State,  will  do  and  dare  as 
much,  at  leaxt,  as  tlie  beat  and  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world  can  accomplish." 

licviev.  ing  tlie  several  spccIficatioiiH  in  the  arraignment  of  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  hcfoi'c  tlie  Miiitar}-  Commission,  he  sought  to  show  how  none  of  llic  words 
quoted,  even  in  the  disjoinled,  unconnected  slitijte  in  which  they  were  given, 
pawHud  the  lawful  latitude  of  free  discussion;  asked  how  mci'c  words  could,  in 
General  Burnside'b  iuriguage,  "amount  to"  treason;  and  discussed  at  coiisidera- 
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Lie  length  the  question  of  constructive  treason,  and   arrayed  a  formidable  pre- 
sentment of  authorities  on  the  subject,  concluding: 

"But,  sir,  what  become  of  our  saregnnrds — what  avails  the  experience  of  seven  hundred 
years — where  is  that  CoNSTiTUTiojr  wliich  dechires  itself  to  be  the  sn[)reme  law  of  the  land — if 
a  Major-General  coniinanding  the  Department  of  the  Oliio,  or  any  other  officer,  civil  or  military 
can  create  and  multiply  dcfaiitions  of  treason  at  his  pleasure?  The  ancient  Ruminalis  put  forth 
new  leaves  when  all  men  supposed  it  to  be  dying;  whether  the  tree  of  American  liberty  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  place  of  that  splendid  foliage  which  has  been  stripped  from  its  branches,  and 
scattered  beneath  our  feet,  by  this  rude  blast  of  arbitrary  and  unlimited  authority,  is  a  question 
hereafter  to  be  determined.  That  question  does  not  concern  my  distingnished  client  any  more 
than  it  concerns  eveiy  other  citizen.  The  partisans  in  power  to-day  will  be  the  partisans  in  op- 
position to-morrow;  then  military  command  will  be  shifted  from  those  who  oppress  to  those 
M'ho  have  been  oppres.-ed  ;  and  so,  with  the  mutations  of  political  fortune,  must  the  personal  rights 
and  rights  of  property,  and  even  the  lives,  of  all  be  in  constant  hazard.  I  pray  that  my  learned 
friends  upon  the  other  side  will  consider  this  in  time;  that  they  will  use  their  influence  not  only 
with  the  defendant,  but  with  tlnjse  to  whom  at  present  he  is  amenable,  to  revoke — ere  it  be  too 
late — the  dreadful  fiat  of  tyranny,  of  hopeless  confusion,  of  ultimate  anarchy,  wliioli  has  been 
sounded  in  our  midst." 

Then,  saying  that  the  argument  for  the  prisoner  might  well  be  here  con- 
cluded, he  nevertheless,  under  his  instruction,  must  proceed  to  present  the  bear- 
ings of  another  article  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  guaranteeing  the  right  of  the 
people  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  forbidding  the  issue  of 
warrants  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation.  Arraying 
the  authorities  on  this  subject,  and  enumerating  the  requisites  lor  arrest  and 
trial,  he  then  concluded  : 

"And  yet,  sir,  to  that  we  have  come — in  the  first  century  of  our  Republic,  with  a  written 
Constitution  less  than  eighty  years  old,  in  a  country  professing  to  be  civilized,  intelligent,  refined, 
and  (strange.'^t  of  all)  to  be  free !  It  is  our  case — if  your  Honor  please — your  own  case  and  mine ; 
and  not  merely  the  case  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham.  He  is  the  victim  to-day;  but  there  will 
be,  and  must  be,  other  victims  to-morrow.  "VVhat  rights  have  we,  or  what  security  for  any  right, 
under  such  a  system  as  this  ? 

'"Every  minist'ring  spy 

That  will  accuse  and  swear,  is  lord  of  you, 

Of  me,  of  all  our  fortunes  and  our  lives. 

Our  looks  are  call'd  to  question,  and  our  words, 

How  innocent  soever,  are  made  crimes  ; 

We  shall  not  shortly  dare  to  tell  our  dreams. 

Or  think,  but 't  will  be  treason.' 

"And  the  excuse  for  it,  as  given  by  General  Burnside,  is  that  a  rebellion  exists  in  Tennessee, 
in  Arkansas,  in  Louisiana,  in  Mississippi,  in  Alabama,  in  other  States  a  thousand  miles  distant 
from  us.  Does  any  rebellion  exist  here?  President  I/mcoln,  by  his  proclamation  of  .January  1, 
1863,  has  undertaken  to  '  designate' the  States,  and  even  '  parts '  of  States,  at  present  in  rebell- 
ion ;  but  I  do  not  find  the  State  of  Ohio,  nor  the  county  of  Montgomery,  nor  the  city  of  Dayton 
so  designated.  How  can  the  Rebels,  in  addition  to  disclaiming  their  own  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  also  forfeit-the  rights  of  my  client?  I  ask  General  Burnside,  or 
his  counsel,  to  answer  nie  that  question  ;  because,  until  it  has  been  answered,  and  answered  sat- 
isfactorily, there  can  be  no  excuse,  no  apology,  not  the  least  degree  of  palliation,  for  such  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  as  have  been  avowed  here,  and  vainly  attempted  to  be  justilied. 

"  You  have  presided  in  this  court  almost  thirty  years ;  and,  during  that  time,  have  lieard 
and  determined  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  important  controversies.  But  never,  as  I  venture 
to  affirm,  have  you  been  called  to  the  discharge  of  a  greater  duty  than  upon  this  occasion.  I  had 
supposed,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  and  understanding,  that  all  the  projiositionu  for  which  I 
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have  contended  were  too  firmly  established  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  to  be  disturbed  or 
even  doubted.  It  seems  otherwise;  and,  therefore,  at  unusual  length,  and  without  as  lucid  an 
order  and  as  close  an  argument  as  I  could  wish,  have  I  descanted  upon  the  mighty  themes  of 
contest,  in  all  past  ages,  between  the  supporters  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  defenders  of  popular 
rights.  I  pray  that  you  will  command  the  body  of  my  client  to  be  brought  before  you,  in  this 
court  of  civil  judicature,  and  in  the  open  light  of  day;  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  informed  here 
of  what  he  is  accused,  and  may  be  tried  on  that  accusation,  whatever  it  be,  in  due  form  of  law. 
Let  us  know  the  worst  any  man  has  to  allege  against  him  ;  and  then  let  him  stand  before  a  jury 
of  his  countrymen,  in  the  face  of  all  accusers,  for  deliverance,  or,  if  guilty,  for  condemnation. 

'■  I  ask  this,  sir,  in  the  interest  of  that  Constitution  which  has  been  violated  by  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment — in  the  interest  of  that  Union,  the  fortunes  of  which  now  depend  on  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword — in  the  interest  of  that  army  which  we  have  sent  into  the  field  to 
maintain  our  cause — in  the  interest  of  peace  at  liome,  and  of  unanimity  in  waging  a  battle  so 
bloody  and  so  hazardous — in  the  interest  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  ordinary  fairness  between  man 
and  man. 

"  I  have  tried  to  say  what  ought  to  be  said,  and  no  more,  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
petitioner.  God  help  me  if  I  have  said  anything  which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  omitted 
anything  which  ought  to  have  been  said  !  " 

^Ir.  Pori-y  began  his  reply  as  follows  : 

"May  it  please  the  Court:  When  General  Burnside  requested  me  to  assist  the  District 
Attornev  on  this  occasion,  he  forebore  to  give  me  any  instruct'ons,  except  to  present  such  consid- 
erations to  the  judgment  of  the  court  as  should  seem  to  me  right  and  proper.  I  have  a  distinct 
impression  tliat  he  has  no  preference  that  the  questions  here  presented  should  be  heai-d  before 
any  other  jurisdiction  or  tribunal  rather  than  this;  and  that  he  wishes  his  proceedings  to  be  here 
discussed  by  his  counsel,  chiefly  on  the  broad  basis  of  their  merits;  that  they  should  be  made  to 
rest  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  performance  of  a  high  and  urgent  public  duty.  The  main  argu- 
ment which  I  shall  present  to  the  court  will,  therefore,  be  founded  on  the  obligations,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  General  Burnside  as  a  Major-General  in  command  of  an  army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  field  of  military  operations,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
encmv.  I  shall  not  place  it  on  any  ground  of  apology,  excuse,  or  palliation,  but  strictly  and 
confidentlv  on  the  ground  of  doing  what  he  had  a  lawful,  constitutional  right  to  do;  ami  on  the 
ground  of  performing  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  his  oflicial  position. 
I  shall  make  no  plea  of  an  exigency  in  which  laws  are  suspended,  and  the  Constitution  forgot- 
ten, but  shall  claim  that  the  Constitution  is  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  has  adequately  provided 
for  it;  that  the  act  complained  of  here  is  an  act  fully  warranted  by  law,  and  authorized  by  the 
Constitution.  I  shall  support  this  claim  by  references  to  more  than  one  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  other  authorities." 

After  (Iwc-lling  upon  Ronic  defects  in  the  application  for  the  writ,  and  ridi- 
cnlinf  itfi  rhetorical  features,  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  habeas  corpus 
could  not  meddle  with  arrests  legally  made,  and  that  arrests  under  the  laAvs  of 
war  were  legal  as  well  as  those  under  the  ordinary  forms.  Witliout  relying 
upon  the  President's  Proclamation  of  24th  September,  1862,  suspending  the  writ 
and  dclaring  martial  law,  he  proceeded  to  maintain  that,  with  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  afimitted  to  be  still  in  i'uU  force,  the  application  should  not  be  granted- 

"I  claim,  then,  that  the  facts  before  this  court  show  that  the  arrest  of  Clement  L.  Vallan- 
digharii,  by  Ambrose  K.  Burn^de,  a  Major-General  in  the  United  Slates  service,  commanding  in 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  was  a  legal  and  justifiable  arrest.  For  the  facts  showing  its  legality 
I  rely— 1.  On  the  petition  an<l  affidavit  of  the  prisoner;  2.  On  facts  of  current  public  history  of 
which  the  Court  xf.  bound  to  take  judicial  cognizance.  Among  the  facts  of  public  history  I  need 
recall  but  few.  Unfortunately,  tlie  coimtry  Ih  involved  in  dangers  so  many  and  so  critical,  that 
itfl  people  neither  do  nor  can  divert  their  thoughts  to  other  topics." 
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"The  power  and  wants  of  tlie  insnrreotion  are  not  all  nor  chiefly  military.  It  needs  not 
only  food,  clothing,  arms,  medicine,  but  it  needs  hope  and  sympathy.  It  needs  moral  aid  to  sus- 
tain it  against  reactionary  tendencies.  It  needs  argument  to  represent  its  origin  and  claims  to 
respect  favorably  before  the  world.  It  needs  information  concerning  the  strength,  disposition, 
and  movements  of  government  force.  It  needs  help  to  paralyze  and  divide  opinions  among  those 
who  sustain  the  government,  and  needs  help  to  hinder  and  embarrass  its  councils.  It  needs  that 
troops  should  be  withheld  from  government,  and  its  financial  credit  shaken.  It  needs  that  gov- 
ernment should  lack  confidence  in  itself,  and  become  discouraged.  It  needs  that  an  opinion 
should  prevail  in  the  world  that  the  government  is  incapable  of  success,  and  unworthy  of  sym- 
pathy. Who  can  help  it  in  either  particular  I  have  named,  can  help  it  as  effectually  as  by  bear- 
ing arms  for  it.  Wherever  in  the  United  States  a  wish  is  entertained  to  give  such  help,  and  such 
wish  is  carried  to  its  appropriate  act,  there  is  the  place  of  the  insurrection.  Since  all  these  helps 
combine  to  make  up  the  strength  of  the  insurrection,  war  is  necessarily  made  upon  them  all, 
when  made  upon  the  insurrection.  Since  each  one  of  the  insurrectionary  forces  holds  in  check 
or  neutralizes  a  corresponding  government  force,  and  since  government  is  in  such  extremity  as 
not  safely  to  allow  any  part  of  its  forces  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle,  it  has  no  recourse  but  to 
strike  at  whatever  part  of  the  insurrection  it  shall  find  exposed.  All  this  is  implied  in  war,  and 
in  this  war  with  especial  cogency.  'If  war  be  actually  levied — that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actu- 
ally assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose — all  those  who  per- 
form any  part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actu- 
ally leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.'     4  Cranch,  126." 

Eulogizing  the  Generals  in  command  (Burnside  and  Cox),  he  then  asked: 

"Why  are  these  men  here?  Have  they,  at  any  time  since  the  war  begun,  sought  any  other 
but  the  place  of  danger  ?  They  are  here  ;  they  are  sent  here  for  war  :  to  lay  the  same  military 
hand  upon  this  insurrection,  wherever  they  can  find  it,  in  small  force  or  large  force,  before  them 
or  behind  them,  which  they  have  laid  upon  it  elsewhere.  They  are  not  here  to  cry  peace,  when 
thei-e  is  no  peace;  not  here  to  trifle  with  danger,  or  be  trifled  with  by  it.  They  are  patriot  Gen- 
erals, commanding  forces  in  the  field  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  constrained  by  their  love  of 
country,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  only,  to  strike.  Are  they  to  fold  their  arms  and  sleep  while  the 
incitements  to  insurrection  multiply  around  them,  and  until  words  shall  find  their  way  to  appro- 
priate acts?  Are  they  to  wait  until  the  wires  shall  be  cut,  railroad  tracks  torn  up,  and  this  great 
base  of  supplies,  this  great  thoroughfare  for  the  transit  of  troops,  this  great  center  and  focus  of 
conflicting  elements,  is  in  a  blaze,  before  they  can  act?  Must  they  wait  until  apprehended  mis- 
chief shall  become  irremediable  before  they  can  attempt  a  remedy?  Jefferson  Davis  would 
answer,  'Yes!'  Traitors  and  abettors  of  treason  would  everywhere  answer,  'Yes!'  I  seem  to 
hear  a  solemn  accord  of  voices  rising  from  the  graves  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  saying, 
'No  !'  And  I  seem  to  hear  the  response  of  loyal  and  true  friends  of  liberty  everywhere  swelling 
to  a  multitudinous  and  imperative  '  Amen !'  " 

"  I  understood  the  learned  counsel  to  intimate  that  Government  would  receive  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  if  it  would  do  nothing  which  displeased  any  of  them. 
'Touch  not  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  we,  in  Ohio,  at  least,  will  be  unanimous.'  ^lay  it  ple:ise 
your  Honor,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  touched  when  he  is  compelled,  either  by  a  sense  of  duty 
or  by  conscription,  to  enter  the  army.  The  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  touched  when  he  is  forbidden 
to  pass  the  lines  of  any  encampment.  Tlie  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  touched  when  he  is  forbidden 
to  sell  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  or  to  carry  information  to  the  enemy.  Learned  counsel  is 
under  a  mistake.  We,  in  Ohio,  could  not  be  unanimous  in  leaving  such  liberties  untouched. 
The  liberty  to  stay  at  home  from  war  is  at  least  as  sacred  as  the  liberty  to  make  popular  ha- 
rangues. But  since  all  these  liberties  are  assailed  by  war,  they  must  be  defended  by  war.  We,  in 
Ohio,  never  could  be  unanimous  in  approving  the  action  of  a  government  which  should  force  one 
portion  of  the  population  to  enter  the  army,  and  allow  another  portion  of  it  to  discourage,  de- 
moralize, and  weaken  that  army.  L^nanimity,  on  such  conditions,  is  impossible.  Lut  this  sug- 
gestion of  unanimity  is  not  quite  new.  The  zeal  of  the  advocate,  the  charming  voice,  the  stir- 
ring elocution  with  which  it  is  now  reproduced,  do  all  that  is  possible  to  redeem  it  from  its  early 
associations.  But  we  can  not  forget  that  the  same  thing  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  his- 
VOL.  I.— 8. 
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tory  of  the  last  few  years.  At  the  hist  presidential  election  it  happened,  as  it  had  on  all  preceding 
similar  occasions,  that  a  majority  of  lawful  votes,  constitutionally  cast,  elected  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  placed  tlie  federal  administration  in  the  hands  of  persons  agreeing  in  opinion,  or 
appearing  to  agree  with  that  majority.  It  happened,  as  it  had  ordinarily  hap[)ened  before,  that  the 
minority  did  not  agree  with  the  majority,  either  as  to  principles  oras  to  the  men  selected.  It  claimed 
to  believe  the  majority  in  the  wrong,  and  no  minority  could  find  provocation  or  excuse  for  being  in 
the  minority,  unless  it  did  lielievethe  majority  in  the  wrong.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire 
which  were  right  in  their  preferences  and  opinions.  The  minority  were  fatally  wrong  in  this,  that 
tiiey  refused  the  arbitrament  provided  in  the  Constitution  tor  the  settlement  of  such  controversies. 
The  new  Administration  must  yield,  because  the  minority  found  itself  unwilling  to  yield.  Tlie 
old  Constitution  must  be  changed  by  new  conditions,  or  run  the  risk  of  overthrow.  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  overthrown  in  its  most  vital  principles,  by  compelling  a  majority  to  accept 
terms  from  a  minority,  accompanied  by  threats  of  war,  or  it  might  be  nominally  kept  alive  by 
consenting  to  abdicate  its  functions.  All  that  the  secession  leaders  proposed  was,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  administer  the  Government  when  elected,  and,  also,  when  not  elected.  They 
were  willing  to  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  elections,  provided  it  should  be  conceded  that 
if  they  were  beaten  they  should  go  on  with  public  allairs  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  elected. 
They  were  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  judging  what  they  would  like  to  do,  and  all  they 
asked  was  the  liberty  to  do  it.  'Toucli  not  our  liberties,  and  we  can  be  unanimous!  '  The  same 
old  fallacy  reappears  in  every  phase  of  the  insurrection;  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  witiiout 
disguise.  Neither  change  of  wigs,  nor  change  of  clothing,  nor  presence  nor  absence  of  burnt 
cork,  can  hide  its  well-known  gait  and  physiognomy.  The  insurrection  will  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, provided  the  Government  will  support  the  insurrection;  but  the  Government  must  con- 
sent to  abdicate  its  functions,  and  permit  others  to  judge  what  ought  to  be  done,  before  it  can  be 
supported.  One  of  its  favorite  disguises  is  to  desire  to  support  the  Government,  provided  it  were 
in  proper  hands;  but  to  be  unable  to  support  it  in  its  present  hands.  Tiie  proper  hands,  and  the 
only  proper  hands  for  Government  to  be  in,  are  the  hands  in  which  the  Constitution  places  it. 
If  ilie  whole  country  should  believe  any  particular  hands  to  be  the  most  suitable,  those  hands 
would  be  chosen.  He  who  can  not  support  the  Government  on  the  terms  pointed  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution, by  recognizing  as  the  proper  hands  for  its  administration  the  hands  in  which  the  law 
places  it,  is  not  a  friend,  but  an  enemy  of  the  Constitution.  What  he  means  by  libei-ty  is  not  that 
qualified  liberty  in  which  tril  may  sliare,  but  a  selfish,  tyrannical,  irresponsible  liberty  to  have  his 
own  way,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  or  convenience  of  others.  This  notion  of  selfish  and 
irrespionsible  liberty  is  an  unfailing  test  and  earmark  of  the  insurrection.  Whatever  other  ap- 
pearances it  may  put  on,  it  can  always  be  known  and  identitied  by  this.  No  darkness  can  con- 
ceal, no  dazzling  light  transform  it.  Wherever  it  may  be  found,  there  is  insurrection,  in  spirit 
at  least,  and  according  to  difierent  grades  of  courage,  in  action  also.  This  kind  of  liberty  can 
not  live  at  the  same  time  with  the  liberty  which  our  Constitution  was  ordained  to  secure.  Gov- 
ernment must  lay  hands  upon  it  or  die.  Dangerous  as  its  hostility  may  be,  its  embrace  would 
be  more  fatal.  Its  hostility  may,  in  time,  destroy  the  Government,  but  any  government  consent- 
ing to  make  terms  with  it  is  already  dead." 

He  noticed  the  claim  tliat  Mr.  Vallandigham's  violent  language  and  appeals 
for  resistance  pointed  only  to  resistance  at  the  ballot-box  and  in  the  courts. 
Reading  the  specifications,  he  continued:  - 

"It  appears  from  tliis  tliat  he  publicly  addressed  a  large  meeting  of  citizens.  He  was  not 
expresfling  in  secrwy  and  seclusion  his  private  feelings  or  misgivings,  but  seeking  publicity  and 
inflaence.  The  occasion  and  circumstances  show  tlie  purpose  to  have  been  to  produce  an  effect  on 
the  public  rnind,  to  mold  pul)lic  feeling,  to  siiape  public  action.  In  what  direction?  Tlie  charge 
gays,  by  expressing  his  sympatliies  for  lliose  in  arms  against  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States, 
by  declaring  disloyal  HcntimenlH  a:id  ojiinions.  He  declared  the  war  to  be  wicked  and  cruel,  and 
unnecewsary,  and  a  war  not  waged  for  the  preservation  of  the  Unitjn :  a  war  for  crusliiiig  out  lib- 
erty and  erecting  a  despoti.im.  What  is  this  but  saying  that  those  who  fight  against  the  United 
Blales  are  in  the  right,  and  that  it  would  be  cowardly  and  dishonorable  not  to  fight  against  the 
United  States?     lu  what  more  plain  or  cogent  language  could  he  urge  his  audience  themselves 
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to  take  up  arms  against  their  Government  ?  If  those  who  heard  liim  couhl  not  be  incited  to  fight 
against  a  Government  by  persuading  thein  it  was  making  an  unjust  and  cruel  war  to  crush  out 
liberty,  how  else  could  he  expect  to  incite  them?  If  he  did  not  hope  to  persuade  them  to  join 
their  sympathies  and  efforts  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  by  convin(;ing  them  that  these 
enemies  are  in  the  right,  fighting  and  suflFering  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  liberty,  standing  up 
against  wickedness  and  cruelty,  what  must  he  have  thought  of  his  audience?  What  else  but  tl.e 
legitimate  result  of  his  argument  can  we  impute  liiirly  as  the  object  of  his  hopes?  To  whatever 
extent  they  believe  him,  they  must  be  poor,  dumb  dogs  not  to  rally,  and  rally  at  once,  for  the 
overthrow  of  their  own  Government,  and  for  tlie  support  of  those  who  make  war  upon  it.  But 
he  did  not  leave  it  to  be  inferred.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  war  for  the  enslavement  of  the  wliitos 
and  the  freedom  of  the  blacks.  AVhich  of  the  two  was,  in  Iiis  opinion,  the  greater  outrage  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  stated.  It  is  one  of  the  unmistakable  marks  of  insurrection,  by  which  it  can 
always  be  identified,  that  its  declarations  for  liberty  are  for  a  selfish  and  brutal  liberty,  which  in- 
cludes the  liberty  of  injuring  or  disregarding  others.  If  his  white  audience  were  not  willing  to 
be  enslaved,  that  is  to  say,  not  willing  to  endure  the  last  and  most  degrading  outrage  possible  to 
be  inflicted  on  human  nature,  they  must,  so  far  as  they  believed  him,  resist  their  own  Govern- 
ment. If  he  himself  believed  what  he  said,  he  must  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  Government  or 
stand  a  confessed  poltroon.  A  public  man,  who  believes  that  his  Government  is  guilty  of  the 
crimes  he  imputed,  and  will  not  take  up  arms  against  it,  is  guilty  of  unspeakable  baseness.  If 
his  audience  believed  what  he  told  them,  they  must  have  looked  upon  advice  not  to  take  up  arms 
as  insincere  or  contemptible.  No  public  man,  no  private  man,  can  make  such  charges  and  de- 
cently claim  not  to  mean  war.  All  insurrections  have  their  pretexts.  The  man  who  furnishes 
these  is  more  guilty  than  the  man  who  believes  them  and  acts  on  them.  If  the  statements  of 
Vallandigham  were  true,  the  pretexts  were  ample,  not  merely  as  pretexts,  but  as  just>ification  of 
insurrection.  They  were  more :  they  were  incitements  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  resist, 
and  which  human  nature  generally  has  no  power  to  resist.  The  place  where  such  things  are 
done  is  the  place  of  insurrection,  or  there  is  not  and  can  not  be  a  place  of  insurrection  anywhere. 
If  these  laboratories  of  treason  are  to  be  kept  in  full  blast,  they  will  manufacture  traitors  faster 
than  our  armies  can  kill  them.  This  cruel  process  linds  no  shelter  under  the  plea  of  political 
discussion.  Whatever  might  be  said  about  ballots  and  elections,  the  legal  inference  is  that  it  is 
intended  to  produce  the  results  which  would  naturally  flow  from  it.  If  the  President,  with  all 
the  army  and  navy,  and  his  '  minions,'  is  at  work  to  overthrow  liberty  and  enslave  the  whites, 
every  good  man  must  fear  to  see  that  army  victorious,  and  hail  its  disasters  with  joy.  Every 
good  man  must  strike  to  save  himself  from  slavery  now  while  he  can.  The  elections  are  far  ofT, 
and  may  be  too  late.  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  the  motive  was  to  influence  elections,  because  the 
argument  does  not  fit  that  motive.  It  fits  to  insurrection,  and  that  only.  He  pronounced  General 
Orders  No.  38  to  be  a  base  usurpation,  and  invited  his  hearers  to  resist  it.  How  resist  it?  How 
could  they  resist  it,  unless  by  doing  what  the  order  forbade  to  be  done? 

"  What  Avas  there  to  be  complained  of  except  by  persons  wishing  to  do,  or  to  have  done  by 
others,  the  acts  by  that  order  prohibited?  He  invited  to  resist  the  order.  The  order  thus  to  be 
resisted  prohibited  the  following  acts,  viz.:  Acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  our  country, 
such  as  carrying  of  secret  mails ;  writing  letters  sent  by  secret  mails ;  secret  recruiting  of  sol- 
diers for  the  enemy  inside  our  lines ;  entering  into  agreements  to  pass  our  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  enemy  ;  the  being  concealed  within  our  lines  while  in  the  .service  of  the  enemy  ; 
being  improperly  within  our  lines  by  persons  who  could  give  private  information  to  the  enemy; 
the  harboring,  protecting,  concealing,  feeding,  clothing,  or  in  any  way  aiding  the  enemies  of  our 
country;  the  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the  enemy ;  treason.  These  are  the  things  pro- 
hibited in  Order  No.  38,  which  ]\[r.  Vallandigham  invited  his  audience  to  resist.  'The  sooner,' 
he  told  them,  'the  people  inform  the  minions  of  usurped  power  that  they  will  not  submit  to  such 
restrictions  on  their  liberties,  the  better.'  The  'minions'  here  referred  to  were  the  commanding 
General  of  the  Department  and  others  charged  with  official  duties  under  their  own  Government. 
The  'liberties '  not  allowed  to  be  restricted  were  liberties  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
He  declared  his  own  purpose  to  do  what  he  could  to  defeat  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  build  up 
a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  Government.  The  resistance  could  mean  nothing  but  re- 
sistance to  his  own  Government,  which  he  had  before  declared  to  be  making  attempts  to  enslave 
the  whites.     These  appeals  to  that  large  public  meeting  are  charged  to  have  been  made  'for  the 
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purpose  of  xrealening  the  pouer  of  his  own  Goiernmcnt  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion' 
all  of  wliich  opinions  and  sentiments  'he  well  hiew  did  aid,  comfort,  and  encourage  those  in  anns 
against  the  Government,  and  could  but  induce  in  his  hearers  a  distrust  of  their  own  Government, 
and  sviupathv  for  tliose  in  arms  agt'.inst  it,  and  a  disposition  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  land.'  Not  one 
syllable  of  all  this  is  denied,  and  yet  the  arrest  is  complained  of  as  unconstitutional." 

He  denied  the  cliiiin  that  the  laws  of  war  could  onl^-  apply  to  military  men, 
and  that,  imder  them,  only  those  in  the  militaiy  service  could  be  arrested; 
showed  how  fatal  to  all  war-making  power  would  be  such  an  admission,  and 
that  even  Eebels  in  arms,  not  being  in  the  military  service  of  the  Government 
could  not  be  arrested;  drew  the  distinction  between  military  and  martial  law, 
and  arrayed  the  authorities  thereon;  dwelt  particularly  on  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  cases  growing  out  of  the  Dorr  rebellion,  concluding  this 
branch  of  his  argument  as  follows: 

"May  it  please  your  Honor!  I  have  pursued  this  branch  of  the  argument  at  some  length. 
If  the  view  of  the  Constitution  here  presented  be,  as  it  appears  to  me,  well  gi-ounded  in  reason, 
and  sustained  by  authority,  the  main  proposition  on  which  the  petitioner  rests  his  application  is 
overthrown,  and,  with  it,  the  claim  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

"I  did  not  understand  counsel  to  argue  that,  in  the  case  of  Vallandighani,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances to  render  this  arrest  illegal  or  unnecessary,  provided  such  arrests  can  in  any  case  be 
justified.  I  did  distinctly  understand  him  to  disclaim  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  permits  a 
military  arrest  to  be  made,  under  any  circumstances,  of  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  militia  of  any  State  called  into  actual  service  ;  and 
to  rest  his  case  on  that  broad  denial.  The  whole  petition  is  framed  on  this  idea,  for  none  of  the 
charges  are  denied. 

"Upon  first  impression,  your  Honor  may  have  inclined  to  the  belief  that  petitioner  had  as- 
sumed an  unnecessary  burden,  and  might  have  more  easily  made  a  case  by  putting  General 
Burnside  to  show  the  propriety  of  this  arrest ;  admitting  the  general  right  to  make  such  arrest  as 
were  indicated  by  the  necessities  of  the  service,  but  denying  any  ground  for  this  arrest.  But  your 
Honor  will  find  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  by  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side,  in  this 
particular.  The  circumstances  shown  justify  the  arrest,  if  any  arrest  of  the  kind  can  be  justi- 
fied. If  General  Burnside  might  have  arrested  liim  for  making  the  speech  face  to  face  with  his 
soldiers,  the  distance  from  them  at  which  it  was  uttered  can  make  little  difi'erence.  He  might 
make  it  in  camp;  and  unless  he  could  be  arrested,  there  would  be  no  way  to  prevent  it.  The 
right  of  publication,  of  sending  by  mail  and  telegraph,  are  of  the  same  grade  with  freedom  of 
speech.  If  utterance  of  the  speech  could  not  be  checked,  its  transmission  by  mail  and  telegraph 
could  not  be.  And  I  so  understand  the  argument  of  the  counsel  of  Vallandigham.  It  appears 
to  claim,  and  go  the  whole  length  of  claiming  that  it  can  do  the  army  no  harm  to  read  such  ad- 
dres-ses;  nor,  of  course,  to  hear  them.  It  is  necessary  tlie  argument  should  not  stop  short  of  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  question,  and  it  does  not.  Yet  this  is  not  the  whole  extent  to  which  it  must 
go  to  avail  the  petitioner.  It  must  go  to  the  extent  of  showing  tliat  this  Court  is  authorized  to 
determine  that  such  addresses  may  be  heard  by  tl)e  army,  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  Gen- 
er.il  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  goes  and  must  go  the  extent  of  transferring  all  responsi- 
bility for  what  is  called  tlie  mo)Y)/e  and  discipline  of  the  army  from  its  comiiiaixling  General  to  this 
C"nrt.  It  is  not  certain  that  if  these  addresses  shall  persuade  nobody,  their  authors  will  be  disa[)- 
poinled?  It  is  not  certain  that  any  soldier  persuaded  to  believe  that  his  (Jovernment  is  striving 
to  overthrow  liberty,  and  for  that  purpose  is  waging  a  wicked  and  cruel  war,  can  no  longer,  in 
gfKxl  coHHcience,  remain  in  the  service?  The  argument  leads  to  one  of  two  conclusions.  We  are 
to  l>e  persuaded  by  tlie  men  who  make  the  speeches,  that  the  speeches  will  not  produce  the  effect 
lliey  intend — a  jjerHuasion  in  wliich  their  acts  contradict  their  words — or  we  are  to  consent  to 
the  demoralization  of  llie  army.  The  Constitution  autliorizes  and  even  requires  the  army  to  be 
formwJ,  but  at  that  stage  of  the  transaction  interposes  an  imperative  prohihition  against  the  usual 
means  of  making  it  effective. 

"It  ifl  said,  however,  that  the  charges  against  Vallandigham  are  triable  in  the  civil  tribu- 
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nals.  So  are  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  charges  which  can  be  brouglit  against  any  one  en"-afecl 
in  an  insurrection.  No  Rebel  soldier  has  been  captured  in  this  war,  no  guerrilla,  who  was  not 
triable  in  the  civil  tribunals.  The  argument  in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  necessarily  denies 
the  applicability  of  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  war." 

Then,  after  maintaining  the  irrelevancy  of  much  of  Mr.  Push's  argument 
to  the  case  in  hand,  he  concluded  : 

"May  it  please  your  Honor!  I  must  bring  this  argument  to  a  close.  Are  we  in  a  state  of 
war  or  not?  Did  the  Constitution,  when  it  authorized  war  to  be  made,  without  limitations,  mean 
war,  or  something  else?  The  judicial  tribunals  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  throughout 
twelve  States  of  the  Union,  have  been  utterly  overthrown.  In  several  other  States  they  are 
maintaining  a  feeble  and  uncertain  hold  of  their  jurisdiction.  None  of  them  can  now  secure  to 
parties  on  trial  the  testimony  from  large  portions  of  the  country,  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws.  The  records  of  none  of  them  can  be  used  in  the  districts  dominated 
by  the  insurrection.  They  are  all  struck  at  by  this  insurrection.  Counsel  tells  us  that,  except 
the  Union  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  there  is  no  legal  Union.  Yet  that  Union  is,  tempo- 
rarily I  hope,  but  for  the  present,  suspended  and  annulled.  This  Court  can  have  no  existence 
except  under  that  Union,  and  that  Union  now,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  been  intrusted 
by  the  Constitution  with  the  duty  of  preserving  it,  depends  upon  the  success  of  its  armies.  The 
civil  administration  can  no  longer  preserve  it. 

"The  courts  which  yet  hold  their  places,  with  or  without  military  sui^port,  may  perform 
most  useful  functions.  Their  jurisdiction  and  labors  were  never  more  wanted  than  now.  But 
they  were  not  intended  to  command  armies.  When  Generals  and  armies  were  sent  here,  they 
were  sent  to  make  war  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  I  have  no  authority  from  General  Burnside 
to  inquire,  and  I  have  hesitated  to  inquire,  but,  after  all,  will  venture  to  inquire,  whether  an  in- 
terference by  this  Court  with  the  duties  of  military  command  must  not  tend  to  disturb  that  har- 
mony between  different  branches  of  government,  which,  at  this  time,  is  most  especially  to  be 
desired? 

"Counsel  expresses  mucli  fear  of  the  loss  of  liberty,  through  the  influence  of  military  as- 
cendency. Are  we,  on  that  account,  to  so  tie  the  hands  of  our  Generals,  as  to  assure  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  by  its  enemies?  I  do  not  share  that  fear.  It  has  been  the  foshion  of 
society  in  many  countries  to  be  divided  into  grades,  and  topped  out  with  a  single  ruling  family.  In 
such  societies  the  laws  and  habits  of  the  people  correspond  with  its  social  organization.  The  two 
elements  of  power — intelligence  and  wealth — are  carefully  secured  in  the  same  hands  with  politi- 
cal power.  It  has  happened  in  a  number  of  instances,  that  a  successful  General  gained  power 
enough  to  push  the  monarch  from  his  throne  and  seat  himself  there.  In  such  instances  the 
change  was  chiefly  personal.  Little  change  was  necessary  in  tlie  social  organization,  laws,  or 
habits.  It  has  also  happened  that  democracies  or  republics,  which  have,  by  a  long  course  of 
corruption,  lost  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue,  have  been  held  in  order  by  a  strong  military 
hand.  But  in  this  country  no  man  can  gain  by  military  success  a  dangerous  ascendency,  because 
the  change  would  require  to  be  preceded  by  a  change  in  the  wliole  body  of  laws,  in  the  habits, 
opinions,  and  social  organization.  History  furnishes  no  example  of  a  successful  usurpation  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  reason  assures  me  it  would  prove  impossible.  Our  society  has  no  ele- 
ment on  which  usurpation  could  be  founded.  My  sleep  is  undisturbed,  and  my  heart  quite  fear- 
less in  that  direction.  I  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  lose  our  respect  for  the  laws  of  peace  by 
respecting  the  laws  of  war ;  nor  our  love  for  the  Constitution  by  the  sacrifices  we  make  to  upliold 
it.  I  do  not  fear  anj-^  loss  of  democratic  sympathies  by  the  brotherhood  of  camps.  I  do  not  fear 
any  loss  of  the  love  of  peace  by  the  sufferings  of  war.  I  am  not  zealous  to  preserve,  to  the  ut- 
most punctilio,  any  civil  right  at  the  risk  of  losing  all,  when  all  civil  rights  are  in  danger  of 
overthrow.  The  question  of  civil  liberty  is  no  longer  within  the  arbitrament  of  our  civil  tri- 
bunals. It  has  been  taken  up  to  a  higher  court,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  God  of  Battles. 
May  he  not  turn  away  from  the  sons  whose  fathers  he  favored!  As  he  filled  and  strengthened 
the  hearts  of  the  founders  of  our  liberty,  so  may  he  fill  and  strengthen  ours  with  great  con- 
stancy !  Now,  while  awaiting  the  call  of  the  terrible  docket,  while  drmn-beats  roll  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  clear  sound  of  bugles  reaches  far  over  our  once 
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peaceful  hills  and  valleys;  now,  when  the  hour  of  doom  is  about  to  strike,  let  us  lose  all  sense  of 
individual  danger;  let  us  lay  upon  a  common  altar  all  private  griefs,  all  personal  ambitions;  let 
us  unite  in  upholding  the  army,  that  it  may  have  strengtli  to  rescue  from  unlawful  violence,  and 
restore  to  us  the  body  of  the  American  Union — E  Pluribus  Union!  Above  all,  O  Almighty  God! 
if  it  shall  please  thee  to  subject  us  to  still  more  and  harder  trials;  if  it  be  thy  will  that  we  pass 
further  down  into  the  darkness  of  disorder,  yet  may  some  little  memory  of  our  fathers  move  thee 
to  a  touch  of  pity!  Spare  us  trom  that  last  human  degradation!  Save!  O  save  us  from  the  lit- 
tleness to  be  jealous  of  our  defenders !" 

A  briefer  argument  avus  made  by  District-Attorney  Ball,  and  Mr.  Pngh 
rejoined. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Leavitt  was  awaited  with  much  interest  bj'^  all 
classes.  lie  took  the  ease  brief!}'  under  advisement,  and  finally  denied  the 
writ — giving  an  opinion,  which  we  quote  in  full: 

"This  case  is  before  the  Court  on  the  petition  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a  citizen  of  Ohio, 
alleging  that  he  was  unlawfully  arrested,  at  his  home  in  Dayton,  in  this  State,  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  May,  instant,  by  a  detacliment  of  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  a  Major-General  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  brought 
against  his  will,  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  been  subject  to  a  trial  before  a  military 
commission,  and  is  still  detained  in  custody,  and  restrained  of  his  liberty.  The  i)etitioner  also 
avers  that  he  is  not  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  has  not  been  called  into 
active  service  in  the  militia  of  any  State ;  and  that  his  arrest,  detention  and  trial,  as  set  forth  in 
his  petition,  are  illegal,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  prayer  is 
that  a  writ  of  habeiis  corpus  may  issue,  requiring  General  Burnside  to  produce  the  body  of  the 
petitioner  before  this  Court,  with  the  cause  of  his  caption  and  detention.  Accomjsanying  the  pe- 
tition is  a  statement  of  the  charges  and  specifications  on  which  he  alleges  he  was  tried  before  the 
Military  Commission.  For  the  purposes  of  this  decision  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  these  charges 
gpecially,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  brief  that  they  impute  to  the  prisoner  the  utterance  of  sundry 
disloyal  opinions  and  statements  in  a  public  si)eech,  at  the  town  of  Mt.  Vernon,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  May,  instant,  with  the  knowledge  'that  ihcy  did  aid  and  comfort  and  encour- 
age those  in  arms  against  the  Government,  and  could  but  induce,  in  his  hearers,  a  distrust  in 
their  own  Government,  and  sympathy  for  those  in  arms  against  it,  and  a  disposition  to  resist  the 
laws  of  the  land.'  The  petitioner  does  not  state  what  the  judgment  of  the  Military  Commission 
l-i,  nor  is  tlie  Court  informed  whether  he  lias  been  condemned  or  acquitted  on  the  charges  exhib- 
ited against  him. 

"It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that,  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  the  Court  stated,  to 
the  counsel  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  of  other 
courts  of  higli  autliority,  the  writ  was  not  grantable  of  course,  and  would  only  be  allowed  on  a 
sufficient  showing  tliat  it  ought  to  issue.  Tiie  Court  is  entirely  satisfied  of  tlie  corrcclness  of  the 
course  thus  indicated.  The  subject  was  fully  examined  by  tiie  learned  Justice  Swayne,  when 
prej^ent,  llie  presiding  Judge  of  this  Court,  on  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus,  presented  at  the  last 
October  term;  a  case  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made.  I  shall  now  only  note  the  au- 
thorities on  this  point,  which  seem  to  be  entirely  conclusive. 

"  In  case  Ex  pari e  Watkins  (.3  Peters,  193),  wiiich  was  an  application  to  the  Supreme  Court 
fur  a  writ  of  fuibeas  corpus,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  tiie 
court  to  issue  tlie  writ,  and  stated  tliat  the  only  question  was  wlictlier  it  was  a  case  in  which  tlie 
power  ought  to  be  exercised.  He  says,  in  reference  to  that  case,  'the  cause  of  imprisonment  is 
shown  as  fully  l)y  the  petitioner  as  could  appear  on  the  return  of  the  writ ;  consequently,  the 
writ  ought  not  to  be  awarde<i,  if  the  court  is  satisfied  tlie  prisoner  would  be  remaiHUMJ  to  piison.' 
The  same  principle  is  clearly  and  al»ly  stated  by  Chief- Justice  Shaw,  in  the  case  Ez  parte  Sims, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  (7  Cushing's  Kcp.  285).  See,  also,  Ilurd  on  hab. 
corrpuA,  22.3,  et  seq. 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  tlie  power  of  this  Court  to  issue  the  writ  aj)plied  for.  It  is  clearly  con- 
ferred by  the  fourteenth   section  of  tlie  Judiciary  Act  of  1789;  biU  the  ruling  of  this  Court  in 
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the  case  just  referred  to,  and  the  authorities  just  cited,  justify  tlie  refusal  of  tlie  writ,  if  satisfied 
the  petitioner  would  not  be  discharged  upon  a  hearing  after  its  return.  The  (Jourt,  tiierefore,  di- 
rected General  Burnside  to  be  notified  of  the  pendency  of  the  petition,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
appear,  by  counsel,  or  otherwise,  to  oppose  the  granting  of  the  writ. 

"That  distinguished  General  has  accordingly  presented  a  respectful  coranuinication  to  the 
Court,  stating,  generally  and  argumentativelj',  the  reasons  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
and  has  also  authorized  able  counsel  to  represent  liim  in  resistance  of  the  application  for  the 
writ.  And  the  case  has  been  argued  at  great  length,  and  with  great  ability,  on  the  motion  for  its 
allowance. 

"  It  is  proper  to  remark,  further,  that  when  the  petition  was  presented,  tlie  Court  made  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  decision  of  this  Court  in  the  case  of  Bethuel  Rupert,  at  October  term,  18G2, 
before  noticed,  as  an  authoritative  precedent  for  its  action  on  this  application.  On  full  reflection, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  me,  sitting  alone  in  the  Circuit  Court,  to  ignore  the  decision, 
made  upon  full  consideration  by  Justice  Swayne,  with  the  concurrence  of  myself,  and  which,  as 
referable  to  all  cases  involving  the  same  principle,  must  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  this  Court  un- 
til reversed  by  a  higher  court.  The  case  of  Rupert  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
present  petitioner.  He  set  out  in  his  petition,  what  he  alleged  to  be  an  unlawful  arrest  by  the 
order  of  a  military  officer,  on  a  charge  imputing  to  him  acts  of  disloyalty  to  the  Government, 
and  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  against  it,  and  an  unlawful  detention  and  imprisonment  as  tlie 
result  of  such  order.  The  application,  however,  in  the  case  of  Rupert  differed  from  tlie  one  now 
before  the  Court,  in  this,  that  affidavits  were  exhibited  tending  to  disprove  the  charge  of  disloyal 
conduct  imputed  to  him;  and  also  in  this,  that  there  was  no  pretense  or  showing  by  Rupert  that 
there  liad  been  any  investigation  or  trial  by  any  court  of  the  charges  against  him. 

"  The  petition  in  this  case  is  addressed  to  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  not  to  a  single 
judge  of  that  Court.  It  occurs,  from  the  absence  of  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  that  the  District  Judge 
is  now  holding  the  Circuit  Court,  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  by  law.  But  thus  sitting,  would  it  not 
be  in  violation  of  all  settled  rules  of  judicial  practice,  as  well  as  of  courtesy,  for  the  District 
Judge  to  reverse  a  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  made  when  both  judges  were  on  the  bench?  It 
is  well  known  that  the  District  Judge,  though  authorized  to  sit  with  the  Circuit  Judge  in  tlie 
Circuit  Court,  does  not  occupy  the  same  official  position,  and  that  the  latter  judge,  when  present, 
is  ex  officio,  the  presiding  judge.  It  is  obvious  that  confusion  and  uncertainty,  which  would 
greatly  impair  the  respect  due  to  the  adjudications  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
would  result  from  the  assumption  of  such  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  District  Judge.  It  would 
not  only  be  disrespectful  to  the  superior  judge,  but  would  evince  in  the  District  Judge  an  utter 
Avant  of  appreciation  of  his  true  official  connection  with  the  Circuit  Court. 

"Now,  in  passing  upon  the  application  of  Rupert,  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  in  an  opinion  of  some 
length,  though  not  written,  distinctly  held  that  this  Court  would  not  grant  tlie  writ  of  habeas  co>'- 
pus,  when  it  appeared  that  the  detention  or  imprisonment  was  under  military  authority.  It  is 
true,  that  Rupert  was  a  man  in  humble  position,  unknown  beyond  tlie  narrow  circle  in  which  he 
moved;  while  the  present  petitioner  has  a  wide-spread  fame  as  a  prominent  politician  and  states- 
man. But  no  one  will  insist  that  there  should  be  any  difference  in  the  princijiles  applicable  to 
the  two  cases.  If  any  distinction  were  allowable,  it  would  be  against  him  of  admitted  intelli- 
gence and  distinguished  talents. 

"  I  might,  with  entire  confidence,  place  the  grounds  of  action  I  propose  in  the  present  case 
upon  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge,  in  that  just  referred  to.  Even  if  I  entertained  doubts 
of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  I  see  no  principle  upon  which  I  could  be  justified  in  treating  the 
decision  as  void  of  authority.  But  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  not  restricted  in  tlie 
argument  of  this  motion  to  this  point,  but  was  allowed  the  widest  latitude  in  the  discussion  of 
the  principles  involved.  It  seemed  due  to  him  that  the  Court  should  hear  what  could  be  urged 
against  the  legality  of  the  arrest,  and  In  favor  of  the  interposition  of  the  Court  in  behalf  of  the 
petitioner.  And  I  have  been  greatly  Interested  in  the  forcible  argument  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted, though  unable  to  concur  with  the  speaker  in  all  his  conclusions. 

"  If  It  were  my  desire  to  do  so,  I  have  not  now  the  physical  strength  to  notice  or  discuss  at  length 
the  grounds  on  which  the  learned  counsel  has  attempted  to  prove  the  Illegality  of  General  Burn- 
glde's  order  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  grant  the  writ  ap- 
plid  for.     The  basis  of  the  whole  argument  rests  on  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Vallandigham,  not 
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being  in  the  iniliiary  or  naval  service  of  the  Goveniment,  and  not,  tlierefore,  subject  totheEules 
anil  Articles  of  AVar,  was  not  liable  to  arresit  under  or  bv  military  power.  And  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  intended  to  guard  the  citizen  against  unlawful  arrests  and  imprison- 
ments, have  been  cited  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Court  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  point.  It  is  harilly  nece.'^sary  to  quote  these  excellent  guarantees  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  an  American  citizen,  as  they  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Constitution.  And  it  may  be 
iHMicetlod  that  if,  by  a  just  construction  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government,  in  the 
solemn  emergency  now  existing,  they  are  applicable  to  and  must  control  the  question  of  the 
legalitv  of  the  arrest  of  the  petitioner,  it  can  not  be  sustained,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no 
warnint  was  issued  'upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,' as  is  required  in 
ordinarv  arrests  for  alleged  crimes.  But  are  there  not  other  considerations  of  a  controlling 
character  applicable  to  the  ipiestion?  Is  not  the  Court  imperatively  bound  to  regard  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and,  in  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  subject,  to  decide  upon  the  expe- 
diencv  of  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  the  military  power  as  invoked  in  the  pending  applica- 
tion? The  Court  can  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  grave  fact  that  war  exists,  involving  the  most  im- 
minent public  danger,  and  threatening  the  subversion  and  destruction  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
In  mv  judgment,  when  the  life  of  the  Republic  is  imperiled,  he  piistakes  his  duty  and  obligatioQ 
as  a  patriot  who  is  not  willing  to  concede  to  the  Constitution  such  a  capacity  of  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  a  great  emergency,  and  save  the  nation  from  hopeless 
ruin.  Self-preservation  is  a  paramount  law,  which  a  nation,  as  well  as  an  individual,  may  find 
it  necessary  to  invoke.  Nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  the  great  and  far-seeing  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  supposed  they  were  laying  the  foundation  of  our 
National  Government  on  an  immovable  basis.  They  did  not  contemplate  the  existence  of  the 
state  of  things  with  which  the  nation  is  now  unhappily  confronted,  the  heavy  pressure  of  which 
is  felt  by  every  true  patriot.  They  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  secession  by  one  State,  or 
anv  number  of  States,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would  have  been  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
purpose  in  view  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  an  incorporation  of  an  element  in  the 
fnuiie  of  the  Government  which  would  inevitably  result  in  its  destruction.  In  their  glowing 
visions  of  futurity  there  was  no  foreshadowing  of  a  period  when  the  people  of  a  large  geograph- 
ical section  would  be  guilty  of  the  madness  and  the  crime  of  arraying  themselves  in  rebellion 
against  a  Government  under  whose  mild  and  benignant  sway  there  was  so  much  of  hope  and 
promise  for  the  coming  ages.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that,  in  the  organic  law  which 
thev  gave  us,  they  made  no  specific  provision  for  such  a  lamentable  occurrence.  They  did,  how- 
ever, distinctly  contemplate  the  possibility  of  foreign  war,  and  vested  in  Congress  the  power  to 
declare  its  existence,  and  '  to  raise  and  support  armies,'  and  'provide  and  maintain  a  navy.' 
Thev  also  made  provision  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection  and  rebellion.  They  were  aware 
that  the  grant  of  these  powers  implied  all  other  powers  necessary  to  give  tliem  full  effect.  They 
also  declared  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  'shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  actual  service,' and  tiicy  placed 
upon  iiim  the  solemn  obligation  'to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.'  In  refer- 
ence to  a  local  rebellion,  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Union  were  obstructed,  the  act  of  the  28tli  of 
February,  1795  wxs  passed,  providing,  in  substance,  that  whenever,  in  any  State,  the  civil  author- 
ities of  the  Union  were  unable  to  enforce  the  laws,  the  President  shall  be  empowered  to  call  out 
Buch  militarj'  force  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  emergency.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  this 
law  was  in  force  when  several  States  of  the  Union  repudiated  their  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government,  and  placed  themselves  in  armed  rebellion  against  it.  It  was  sufficiently  compre- 
heiihive  in  its  terms  to  meet  such  an  occurrence,  altliough  it  was  not  a  case  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  C'>ngrers  when  the  law  was  enacted.  It  was  under  this  slalule  that  the  President  issued 
hi*  prm-lamation  of  the  loth  of  April,  1861.  From  that  time  the  country  has  been  in  a  state  of 
war.  the  history  and  jirogress  of  which  are  familiar  to  all.  More  than  two  years  have  elapsed, 
during  which  the  lrea-<ure  of  the  nation  has  been  lavishly  contributed,  and  blood  has  freely 
flowed,  and  thiH  formidable  rebellion  is  not  yet  subdued.  The  energicH  of  the  loyal  people  of 
the  Union  are  to  be  jmt  to  further  trial",  and,  in  all  probability,  the  enemy  is  yet  to  be  en- 
coanti-reil  on  many  a  bb>ody  field. 

"  It  is  nf>t  to  be  djogiiiscd,  llif-n,  that  onr  country  is  in  imtiiinoiU  peril,  and  that  the  crisis  de- 
mandM  of  every  American  citizen  a  hearty  support  of  all  proper  nieaiH  for  tiu;  restoration  of  the 
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Union  and  the  return  of  an  lionorable  peace.  Tliose  placed  by  tlie  people  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  it  may  well  be  presumed,  are  earnestly  and  sincerely  devoted  to  its  prcscrvaticju 
and  perpetuity.  The  President  may  not  be  the  man  of  our  choice,  and  the  mciisures  of  his  Ad- 
ministration may  not  be  such  as  all  can  fully  approve.  But  these  are  minor  considerations,  and 
can  absolve  no  man  from  the  paramount  obligation  of  lending  liis  aid  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  All  should  feel  that  no  evil  they  can  be  called  on  to  endure,  as  the  result  of  war.  is 
comparable  with  the  subversion  of  our  chosen  Government,  and  the  horrors  which  must  follow 
from  such  a  catastrophe. 

"  I  have  referred  thus  briefly  to  the  present  crisis  of  the  country  as  having  a  bearing  on  the 
question  before  the  Court.  It  is  clearly  not  a  time  when  any  one  connected  with  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  Government  should  allow  himself,  except  from  the  most  stringent  obligations  of 
duty,  to  embarrass  or  thwart  the  Executive  in  his  efforts  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  dangers 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  it.  Now,  the  question  which  I  am  called  upon  to  decide  is,  whether 
General  Burnside,  as  an  agent  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government,  has  transgressed 
his  authority  in  ordering  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  If  the  theory  of  his  counsel  is  sus- 
tainable, that  there  can  be  no  legal  arrest  except  by  warrant,  based  on  an  affidavit  of  jirobable 
cause,  the  conclusion  would  be  clear  that  the  arrest  was  illegal.  But  I  do  not  think  I  am  bound 
to  regard  the  inquiry  as  occupying  this  narrow  base.  General  Burnside,  by  the  order  of  the 
President,  has  been  designated  and  appointed  to  take  the  military  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  composed  of  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
The  precise  extent  of  his  authority,  in  this  responsible  position,  is  not  known  to  the  Court.  It 
may,  however,  be  properly  assumed,  as  a  fair  presumption,  that  the  President  has  clothed  him 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  station  to  which  he  has 
been  called.  He  is  the  representative  and  agent  of  the  President  within  the  limits  of  his  De- 
partment. In  time  of  war  the  President  is  not  above  the  Constitution,  but  derives  his  power  ex- 
pressly from  the  provision  of  that  instrument,  declaring  that  he  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy.  The  Constitution  does  not  specify  the  powers  he  may  rightfully  exercise 
in  this  character,  nor  are  they  defined  by  legislation.  No  one  denies,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  this  character,  is  invested  with  very  high  powers,  which  it  is  well  known  have  been 
called  into  exercise  on  various  occasions  during  the  present  rebellion.  A  memorable  instance  is 
seen  in  the  emancipation  proclamation,  issued  by  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
which  he  justifies  as  a  military  necessity.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  define  what  acts  are  prop- 
erly within  this  designation,  but  they  must,  undoubtedly,  be  limited  to  such  as  are  necessary  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  Government  and  the  Constitution,  which  the  President 
has  sworn  to  support  and  defend.  And  in  deciding  what  he  may  rightfully  do  under  this  power, 
where  there  is  no  ex[)ress  legislative  declaration,  the  President  is  guided  solely  by  his  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  and  is  only  amenable  for  an  abuseof  his  authority  by  impeachment,  prosecuted 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution.  The  occasion  which  justifies  the  exercise  of 
this  power  exists  only  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  when  the  necessity  exists  there  is  a 
clear  justification  of  the  act. 

"  If  this  view  of  the  power  of  the  President  is  correct,  it  undoubtedly  implies  the  right  to 
arrest  persons  who,  by  their  mischievous  acts  of  disloyalty,  impede  or  endanger  the  military  ope- 
rations of  the  Government.  And,  if  the  necessity  exists,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  power  does  not 
attach  to  the  officer  or  General  in  command  of  a  military  department.  The  only  reason  why  the 
appointment  is  made  is,  that  the  President  can  not  discharge  the  duties  in  person.  He,  there- 
fore constitutes  an  agent  to  represent  him,  clothed  with  the  necessary  power  for  the  efficient  su- 
pervision of  the  military  interests  of  the  Government  throughout  the  Department.  And  it  is 
not  necessary  that  martial  law  should  be  proclaimed  or  exist,  to  enable  the  General  in  command 
to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  Martial  law  is  well  defined  by  an  able  jurist  to  be  '  the 
will  of  a  military  commander,  operating,  without  any  restraint  save  his  judgment,  upon  the 
lives,  upon  the  persons,  upon  the  entire  social  and  individual  condition  of  all  over  whom  this  law 
extends.'  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  this  law  was  in  operation  in  General  Burnside's  Depart- 
ment when  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  arrested.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  in 
force  to  justify  the  arrest ;  the  power  is  vested  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  President.  Under  that  appointment  General  Burnside  assumed  command  of  this 
Department.     That  he  was  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  ]iosition  there  Ls  no  room  for  a  doubt. 
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He  had  achieved,  during  his  hrief  military  career,  a  national  reputation  as  a  wise,  discreet,  pat- 
riotic, and  brave  General.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War,  but  of  the  whole  country.  He  has  nobly  laid  his  party  preferences  and  pre- 
dilections upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  her  service.  It  was  known 
tliat  tlie  widely-extended  Department,  witli  the  military  supervision  of  which  he  was  charged, 
■w:\s  one  of  great  importance,  and  demanded  great  vigilance  and  ability  in  the  administration  of 
its  military  concerns.  Kentucky  was  a  border  State,  in  wliich  there  was  a  large  element  of  disaf- 
fection toward  the  National  Government,  and  sympathy  with  tiiose  in  rebellion  against  it.  For- 
midable invasions  have  been  attempted,  and  are  now  tbreatened.  Four  of  the  States  have  a  river 
border,  and  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  invasion.  The  enforcement  of  the  late  conscription  law 
was  foreseen  as  a  positive  necessity.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  a  class  of  mischievous  poli- 
ticians had  succeeded  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  a  portion  of  the  community  witii  the  rankest 
feelings  of  disloyalty.  Artful  men,  disguising  their  latent  treason  under  hollow  pretensions  of 
devotion  to  the  Union,  were  striving  to  disseminate  their  pestilent  heresies  among  the  masses  of 
the  people.  The  evil  was  one  of  alarming  magnitude,  and  threatened  seriously  to  impede  the 
military  operations  of  the  Government,  and  greatly  to  protract  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
General  Burnside  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  dangerous  consequences  of  these  disloyal  efforts, 
and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  suppress  them.  In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  he  issued  the 
order — No.  38 — which  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court.  I  shall  not  comment  on  that 
order,  or  say  anything  more  in  vindication  of  its  expediency.  I  refer  to  it  only  because  General 
Burnside,  in  his  manly  and  patriotic  communication  to  the  Court,  has  stated  fully  his  motives 
and  reasons  for  issuing  it;  and  also  that  it  was  for  its  supposed  violation  that  he  ordered  the  ar- 
rest of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  He  has  done  this  under  his  responsibility  as  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral of  this  Department,  and  in  accordance  with  what  he  sujiposed  to  be  the  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  appointment  of  the  President.  It  was  virtually  the  act  of  the  Executive  Department  un- 
der the  power  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  I  am  unable  to  perceive  on  what 
principle  a  judicial  tribunal  can  be  invoked  to  annul  or  reverse  it.  In  the  judgment  of  tlife  com- 
manding General,  the  emergency  required  it,  and  whether  he  acted  wisely  or  discreetly  is  not 
properly  a  subject  for  judicial  review. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  this  arrest  was  not  made  by  General  Burnside  under  any 
claim  or  jjretension  that  he  liad  autliority  to  dispose  of  or  punish  the  party  arrested,  according  to 
his  own  will,  without  trial  and  proof  of  the  facts  alleged  as  the  ground  for  the  arrest,  but  with  a 
view  to  an  investigation  by  a  ^Military  Court  or  Conmiission.  Such  an  investigation  ha.s  taken 
place,  the  result  of  which  has  not  been  made  known  to  this  Court.  "Whether  the  Military  Com- 
mission for  the  trial  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  legally  constituted  and  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  case,  is  not  a  question  before  this  Court.  There  is  clearly  no  authority  in  this 
Court  on  the  pending  motion,  to  revise  or  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  Military  Commission, 
if  they  were  before  the  Court.  The  sole  question  is,  whether  the  arrest  was  legal ;  and,  as  before 
remarked,  its  legality  depends  on  the  necessity  which  existed  for  making  it ;  and  of  that  neces- 
sity, for  the  reason  stated,  this  Court  can  not  judicially  d(^termine.  General  Burnside  is  unques- 
tionably amenable  to  the  executive  department  for  his  conduct.  If  ho  has  acted  arbitrarily  and 
upon  insufficient  reasons,  it  is  within  the  power,  and  would  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  not  only 
to  annul  Jiis  acts,  but  to  visit  him  with  decisive  marks  of  disa{)probation.  To  the  President,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  he  nmst  answer  for  his  official  conduct.  But,  under  our  Cou- 
Btitution,  which  studiously  seeks  to  keep  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of 
the  Government  from  all  interferonce  and  conflict  with  each  other,  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  to  decide  that  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  acting 
under  its  high  responsibilities,  had  violated  the  Constitution,  in  its  letter  or  its  spirit,  by  author- 
izing the  arrest  in  question.  Especially  in  these  troublous  times,  when  the  national  life  is  in  peril, 
and  when  union  and  harmony  am(;ng  the  dilTerent  branches  of  the  (Government  are  so  im[)era- 
tiveiy  demanded,  such  interference  would  find  no  excuse  or  vindication.  Each  department  of  tlie 
Government  must,  to  some  extent,  act  on  a  presumption  that  a  co-ordinate  branch  knows  its 
powers  and  duties,  and  will  not  transcend  them.  If  the  doctrine  is  to  obtain,  that  every  one 
charged  with,  and  guilty  of,  act«  of  mischievous  disloyalty,  not  within  the  scope  of  criminal  laws  of 
the  land,  in  custody  under  tlie  military  authority,  is  to  be  set  free  by  courts  or  judges  on  hahnas  cor- 
pus, and  that  there  id  no  power  by  which  he  may  be  temporarily  placed  where  he  can  not  perpetrate 
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miscliief,  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  most  alarming  conflicts  must  follow,  and  the 
action  of  the  Government  be  most  seriously  impaired.  I  dare  not,  in  my  judicial  position,  as- 
sume the  fearful  responsibility  implied  in  the  sanction  of  such  a  doctrine. 

"And  here,  without  subjecting  myself  to  the  charge  of  trenching  upon  the  domain  of  polit- 
ical discussion,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  remark,  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  pestilential  leaven 
of  disloyalty  in  tiie  community.  There  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  loyal  States  who  seem  to  have  no 
just  appreciation  of  the  deep  criminality  of  those  who  are  in  arms,  avowedly  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  They  liave  not,  I  fear, 
risen  to  any  right  estimate  of  their  duties  and  obligations,  as  American  citizens,  to  a  Government 
which  has  strewn  its  blessings  with  a  profuse  hand,  and  is  felt  only  in  the  benelits  it  bestows.  1 
may  venture  the  assertion  that  the  page  of  history  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  example  of  a 
rebellion  so  wholly  destitute  of  excuse  or  vindication,  and  so  dark  with  crime,  as  that  which  our 
bleeding  country  is  now  called  upon  to  confront,  and  for  the  suppression  of  wliich  all  her  ener- 
gies are  demanded.  Its  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  unhallowed  ambition  of  political  aspirants 
and  agitators,  who  boldly  avow  as  their  aim,  not  the  establishment  of  a  government  for  the  better 
security  of  human  rights,  but  one  in  wliich  all  political  power  is  to  be  concentrated  in  an  odious 
and  despotic  oligarchy.  It  is,  indeed,  consolatory  to  know  that  in  most  sections  of  the  North 
those  who  sympathize  with  the  rebellion  are  not  so  numeroUvS  or  formidable  as  the  apprehensions 
of  some  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  may  be  assumed,  I  trust,  that  in  most  of  the  Nortliern  States 
reliable  and  unswerving  patriotism  is  the  rule,  and  disloyalty  and  treason  the  exception.  But 
there  should  be  no  division  of  sentiment  upon  this  momentous  question.  Men  should  know,  and 
lay  the  truth  to  heart,  that  there  is  a  course  of  conduct  not  involving  overt  treason,  or  any  offense 
technically  defined  by  statute,  and  not,  therefore,  subject  to  punishment  as  such,  which,  never- 
theless, implies  moral  guilt  and  gross  oflense  against  their  country.  Those  who  live  under  tlie 
protection  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  benignant  Government,  must  learn  that  they  can  not 
stab  its  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they  cherish  hatred  and  hostility  to  it,  and  desire  its  subver- 
sion, let  them  withdraw  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  seek  the  fellowship  and  protection  of  those 
with  whom  they  are  in  sympathy.  If  they  remain  with  us,  while  they  are  not  of  us,  they  nuist 
be  subject  to  such  a  course  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribes  and  will 
enforce.  And  let  them  not  complain,  if  the  stringent  doctrine  of  military  necessity  should  find 
them  to  be  the  legitimate  subjects  of  its  action.  I  have  no  fears  that  the  recognition  of  this  doc- 
trine will  lead  to  an  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  personal  security  or  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  charge  of  disloyalty  will  be  made  upon  insufficient  grounds.  But  if 
there  should  be  an  occasional  mistake,  such  an  occurrence  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  And  I  confess  I  am  but  little  moved  by  the  eloquent 
appeals  of  those  who,  while  they  indignantly  denounce  violations  of  personal  liberty,  look  with 
no  horror  upon  a  despotism  as  unmitigated  as  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

"  But  I  can  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  I  have  been  compelled  b}'  circumstances  to  pre- 
sent my  views  in  the  briefest  way.  I  am  aware  there  are  points  made  by  the  learned  counsel 
representing  Mr.  Vallandigham,  to  which  I  have  not  adverted.  I  have  had  neither  time  nor 
Btrength  for  a  more  elaborate  consideration  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  application.  For  the 
reasons  which  I  have  attempted  to  set  forth,  I  am  led  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  not  ju- 
dically  pronounce  the  order  of  General  Burnside  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  as  a  nul- 
lity, and  must,  therefore,  hold  that  no  sufficient  ground  has  been  exhibited  for  granting  the  writ 
applied  for.  In  reaching  this  result,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  authorities 
which  have  been  cited,  and  which  are  not  controverted,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  do  not 
ap])ly  to  the  theory  of  this  case,  as  understood  and  affirmed  by  the  Court.  And  I  may  properly 
add  here,  that  I  am  fortified  in  my  conclusion  by  the  fact,  just  brought  to  my  notice,  that  tiie 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  at  its  last  session,  has  passed  two  statutes,  in  which  the  validity  and  legality 
of  arrests  in  this  State  under  military  authority  are  distinctly  sanctioned.  This  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  opinion  of  that  body,  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  not  put  in 
jeopardy  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question,  and  is,  moreover,  a  concession  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  country  requires  and  justifies  is  exercise.  It  is  an  intimation  that  the  people  of 
our  patriotic  State  will  sanction  such  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  as,  without  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  its  letter,  will  adapt  it  to  the  existing  emergency. 

"  There  is  one  other  consideration  to  which  I  may,  perhaps,  properly  refer,  not  as  a  reason 
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for  refusing  the  writ  applied  for,  but  for  the  purpose  of  saving  that,  if  granted,  there  is  no  prob-- 
abilitv  that  it  wouhl  be  available  in  relieving  Mr.  Vallandingliam  from  his  present  position.  It 
is,  at  least,  morally  certain,  it  would  not  be  obeyed.  And  I  confess  I  am  someAvhat  reluctant  to 
authorize  a  process,  knowing  it  would  not  be  respected,  and  that  the  Court  is  powerless  to  enforce 
obedience.  Yet,  if  saiistied  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  the  allowance  of  the  writ,  the  con- 
sideration to  wliich  I  have  adverted  would  not  be  conclusive  against  it. 
'•  For  these  reasons  I  am  constrained  to  refuse  the  writ."* 

The  Democi'atie  party  assailed  this  judicial  decision  with  unwonted  bitter- 
ness; and  the  correctness  of  parts  of  the  opinion  was  doubted  b}"  many  earnest 
supporters  of  the  Government.  It  stood  however  as  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
under  its  i'nfluence  the  utterance  of  the  sentiments  to  which  Mr.  Yallandig-ham 
had  given  so  free  expression,  became  much  more  guarded.  A  strong  popular 
reaction  set  in  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  the  soldiers  had  thenceforward 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  "fire  in  the  rear." 

Since  the  war  a  subject  similar  in  some  of  its  features  has  been  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Indiana  Con- 
spirators. The  decision  was  adverse  to  some  of  the  positions  assumed  by  Judge 
Leavitt;  and,  freed  from  technical  terms,  was  substantially  that,  in  States  not  in 
rebellion,  where  the  civil  courts  were  in  session  and  the  territory  was  not  the 
actual  theater  of  war,  such  cases  should  be  tried,  not  before  militarj'  commis- 
sions, but  in  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  with  the  accustomed  forms  of  law. 

*The  above  opinion,  and  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  other  documents,  have  all  been 
carefully  revised  by  their  respective  authors.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Car- 
roll, whose  publishing  house  brought  them  out  in  book  form,  for  permission  to  use  them  here. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ARMED   RESISTANCE   TO    THE   AUTHORITIES. 


THE  excited  feeling  among  the  Peace  Democi'ats,  of  which  Mr.  Vallandig- 
hara's  inflammatory  speech  at  Mount  Vernon  was  an  exponent,  continued 
for  some  months.  One  outbreak  that  threatened  for  a  little  time  to  i:»rove 
serious  had  occurred  in  Noble  County,  before  his  arrest.  Two  occurred  after- 
wai'd ;  one,  that  in  Dayton,  growing  immediately  from  it ;  the  other  arising  in 
Holmes  County  out  of  resistance  to  the  enrollment  for  a  draft. 

None  of  these  were  so  serious  or  so  wide-spread  as  the  similar  movements 
about  the  same  time,  in  Indiana  on  the  West,  or  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  on  the  East;  but  they  nevertheless  rose  to  the  importance  of  organized 
and  armed  etforts  to  resist  the  authorities ;.  and  no  regard  for  the  fair  fame  of 
the  State  should  now  lead  to  their  concealment. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  March,  186.3,  that  what  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  called  "the  speck  of  war  in  Noble  County  "made  its  appearance.  This 
count}^,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State  near  the  Virginia  line,  is  rough, 
hilly,  and  sparsely  peopled — 'in  great  part  by  an  uneducated  community  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  origin.  Peace  Democracy  was  the  general  j^olitical  faith 
at  that  time,  and  the  citizens  had  been  not  a  little  excited  by  seditious  teach- 
ings, by  their  hostility  to  a  draft,  and  by  the  indications  that  the  fortune  of  war 
was  going  steadily  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  riamen  Ball,  then  the  United  States  District-Attorne}"  for  Southern 
Ohio,  came  into  possession  in  February,  of  a  letter  written  by  F.  W.  Brown,  a 
school-teacher  in  the  village  of  Hoskinsville,  Noble  County,  to  Wesley  McFar- 
ren,  a  private  soldier  of  company  Gr,  Seventy-Eighth  Ohio  Infantry,  denouncing 
the  Administration,  expressing  opposition  to  the  war,  and  urging  McFarren  to 
desert.  The  soldier  did  desert,  and  found  harbor  and  concealment  near  Hos- 
kinsville. 

A  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  and  a  corporal's  guard  from  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Ohio,  were  thereupon  disjmtched  from  Cincinnati  to 
arrest  the  deserter  and  the  instigator  of  desertion.  This  force  presently  re- 
turned with  the  report  that,  at  Hoskinsville,  they  had  found  the  men  they  sought 
under  the  protection  of  nearly  a  hundred  citizens,  armed  with  shot  guns,  rifles, 
and  muskets,  and  regularly  organized  and.oflScered.     The  Captain   pleasantly 
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proposed  to  the  Doputy  United  States  Marshal  and  squad,  that  they  surrender 
and  be  paroled  as  prisoners  of  the  Southern  Cont'ederaey ! 

On  the  IGth  of  Mareh  an  order  was  thereupon  issued  by  the  post  command- 
ant at  Cincinnati*  to  Captain  L.  T.  Hake,  to  report  with  companies  B  and  II, 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Ohio,  Avith  ten  days'  rations  and  fort^'  rounds  of 
ammunition,  to  United  States  Marshal  A.  C.  Sands,  to  serve  as  his  posse  in 
making  arrests  in  Noble  County.  On  the  eveninic  of  the  18th  thej^  reached 
Cambridge,  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  adjoining  county,  where  the}*  received  all 
possible  aid  and  information  from  the  inhabitants.  Leaving  the  railroad,  they 
now  marched  across  the  country  to  Hoskinsville.  On  the  wa}^  word  was  re- 
ceived that  the  people  were  still  in  arms,  and  were  determined  to  continue  their 
resistance  to  the  otficers.  But,  on  their  arrival  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th, 
they  found  no  force  to  meet  them.  The  men  had  secreted  themselves  in  the 
woods,  and  only  a  few  frightened  women  and  children  were  to  be  found.  The 
business  of  searching  for  and  arresting  the  parties  concerned  in  the  previous 
resistance  to  the  Deputy  Marshal  was  then  begun,  on  the  strength  of  an  atlida- 
vit,  before  United  States  Commissioner  Halliday,  by  Moses  D.  Hard}-,  giving 
names  of  some  of  them,  as  follows  : 

''William  McCune,  James  McCune,  Joseph  McCiine,  Mahlon  Belford,  Absalom  "Willey,  "VVil- 
iiam  "NVilley,  Curtis  "Willey,  AVesley  Willey,  Asher  Willey,  Milton  Willey,  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
William  Campbell,  Henry  Campbell,  William  Pitclier,  Joshua  Pitcher,  Joseph  Pitcher,  Andrew 
Coyle,  John  Coyle,  Thomas  Racey,  John  Racey,  George  A.  Racey,  Peter  Racey,  W^illiam  Cain, 
Samuel  Cain,  Abel  Cain,  A.  G.  Stoneking,  Samuel  McFarren,  Richard  McFarren,  Joel  McFar- 
ren,  Daviii  McFarren,  Lewis  Fisher,  Milvin  M.  Fisher,  James  ]\IcKee,  Benton  McKee,  William 
.\reher,  James  Harkens,  George  Ziler,  Peter  Rodgers,  William  Lowe,  Andrew  Lowe,  Samuel 
Marquis,  Arthur  Marquis,  John  Marquis,  M.  Norwood,  Robert  Boggs,  P^lisha  Fogle,  Abner 
Davis,  William  Davis,  Taylor  Burns,  John  Manifold,  George  Manifold,  Henry  Engle,  Joshua 
Hillyer,  Benton  Thorle,  Richard  Burlingame,  George  Willey,  H.  Jones,  Joseph  Jones,  Gordon 
Weslcoll,  G.  E.  Gaddis,  William  Engle,  Jacob  Trimble,  Charles  Brown,  Andrew  J.  Brown, 
William  Barnhouse." 

The  expedition  remained,  making  arrests  and  searching  for  the  guilty  par- 
ties through  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d.  It  then  marched  to  Sharon,  then  to  Cald- 
well, the  county  seat,  and  thence  to  Point  Pleasant — halting  for  the  night  and 
making  arrests  at  each  place.  After  thus  marching  over  nearly  the  entire  dis- 
trict in  which  the  disafFociion  had  been  fomcute^^l,  the  command  returned  with 
its  prisoners  to  Cambridge,  where  they  were  welcomed  at  a  public  banquet. 
Messrs.  F.  Chitworth}'  and  E.  Henderson  acted  as  aids  to  the  Marshal  throughout. 

Subsequently  the  following  prisonei's,  thus  arrested,  were  brought  before 
the  United  States  Court  in  Cincinnati,  Judges  Swayne  and  Leavitt  jn-esiding: 

"Andrew  Coyle,  George  Willey,  Henry  Engle,  Lewis  Fisher,  Charles  Brown,  Andrew  ]5rown, 

William  Barnhouse,  Gordon  We.-tcoll,  William  Engle,  Jacob  Triml)l(',  Samuel  Maivjuis,  William 

McCune,  JoHfcph  McCune,  James  Mc(June,  .Jrj-dnia  Jlillyer,  Henton  Tiiorle,  liicliard   J>urlingainc, 

Samuel  Cain,  John  Uacey,  William  Norwood,  Robert  Boggs,  ]iicl)ard  McFarren,  Thomas  Uaccy, 

Georije  A.  Racey,  William  Campbell,  Henry  Campbell,  Harrison  Jones,  Joel  McFarren,  G   E. 

Gaddis,    William  I^;w<-,  John  Willey,  James  McKee,  James  Harkens,  Mahlon  Belford,  Samuel 

McF'arren." 

• 
•  Then  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman. 
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These  were  arraigned  on  indictment  for  obstructing  process,  and  thoso  of 
them  named  below  plead  guilty,  and  were  fined  and  imprisoned: 

"Samuel  McGennis,  Benton  Tliorle,  William  McCune,  John  Willey,  James  Ilarkins,  William 
Lowe,  Joel  McFanen,  Lewis  Fisher,  iNIahlon  Belford." 

In  the  cases  of  Samuel  McFarren,  John  Wesley  McFurren,  Curtis  Willey, 
John  Race}',  Alexander  McBride.  Benton  McKee,  Tertullus  VV.  Brown,  Andrew 
Coyle,  Peter  Racey,  and  James  McKee,  indictments  for  conspiracy  were  found  ; 
and  Samuel  McFarren,  John  Racey,  and  Andrew  Coyle,  were  convicted,  sen- 
tenced, and  fined  five  hundred  dollars  each.  T.  W.  Brown  made  his  escape,  as 
did  many  others  implicated,  a  number  of  them  going  to  the  territories. 

The  Noble  County  Rei^ublican  (newspapei')  stated  that,  at  a  meeting  held 
by  the  men  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  deserter,  resolutions  had  been 
passed,  declaring,  1st,  that  thej^  Avere  in  favor  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  and  the 
Constitution  as  it  is;  2d,  that  they  would  oppose  all  arbitrary  arrests  on  the 
part  of  the  Government;  3d,  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  conscription 
act;  4th,  recommending  the  raising  of  mone}',  b}'  contribution,  for  the  purchase 
of  arms  to  enable  t-hem  successfully  to  resist  a  draft,  should  another  be  ordered; 
5th,  the  assassination  of  an  obnoxious  person. 

How  these  brave  Avords  ended  has  been  told.  Quiet  was  restored  in  the 
count}',  and  the  healthy  influence  of  the  punishments  inflicted  was  soon  mani- 
fest in  the  tone  of  the  community. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Vallandigham's  arrest,  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
disturbances  and  incendiarism  following  it,  which  led  to  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  in  Montgomery  County. 

The  onljT^  remaining  outbreak  of  importance  was  one  in  resistance  to  the 
enrollment  for  a  draft  in  Holmes  Count}',  on  the  south-western  verge  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  in  the  following  June. 

On  the  5th,  while  the  enrolling  officer,  Mr.  E.  W.  Robinson  of  Loudonvillc, 
was  proceeding  with  his  duty,  he  Avas  attacked  by  some  of  the  excited  populace. 
Some  stones  were  thrown,  and  he  was  told  that  if  he  ever  returned  on  such 
work  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  He  reported  the  facts  to  Captain  J.  L.  Drake, 
Provost-Marshal  of  the.  district,  who  promptly  arrested  four  of  the  ringleaders. 
The  alarm  however  spread  quickly,  and  before  he  had  conveyed  them  to  prison 
he  Avas  encountered  near  the  village  of  Napoleon,  by  a  force  reported  at  the 
time  to  number  sixty  or  seventy  men,  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers.  They 
demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  revile  him  as  a  secessionist  himself,  declared  that  he 
should  never  again  visit  their  township  in  his  official  capacity,  and  even  levelled 
their  guns  upon  him,  ordering  him  to  kneel  in  the  road  and  ttdcc  the  oath  of 
allegiance!  Finally,  however,  with  renewed  warnings  never  to  return,  they 
suffered  him  to  depart. 

These  occurrences  were  reported  to  Colonel  Parrott,  then  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal fjieneral  of  the  State,  and  to  Brigadier-General  ilat^on,  in  command  at 
Columbus.     Colonel  Wallace,  of  the  Fifteenth   Ohio,  was   ordered   to   the   scene 
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of  disturbance,  M'itli  a  forco  made  up  of  scraps  of  commands  found  at  Camp 
Chase — a  part  of  the  Third  Ohio,  tlie  Governor's  Guards,  Sharp-Shooters  from 
Camp  Pennison,  twenty  Squirrel  Hunters  from  "Wooster,  and  a  section  of  Cap- 
tain Neil's  Battery — in  all  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  men.  It  was  re- 
ported that  they  would  find  the  malcontents  in  a  regular  foi'tified  camp,  Avith 
pickets,  intrenchments.  and  cannon. 

Governor  Tod.  anxious  that  bloodshed  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  prepared 
the  lollowing  judicious  proclamation: 

"CoLiTMurs,  O.,  16th  June,  1863. 
"To  the  men  trho  are  now  assembled  in  Holmes  Counfy  for  the  purpose  of  usinc/  armed  force  in  resisting 

the  execution  of  the  laxcs  of  the  2i^ational  Government: 

"  I  have  heard  with  pain  and  deep  mortification  of  your  unlawful  assemblage,  and  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  which  you  owe  allegiance,  and  as  the  friend  of  law  and  order,  as  well  as 
the  friend  of  yourselves  and  your  families,  I  call  upon  you  at  once  to  disperse  and  feturn  to  your 
quiet  homes.  This  order  must  be  immediately  complied  with,  or  the  consequences  to  yourselves 
will  be  destructive  in  the  extreme.  The  Government,  both  of  the  State  and  Nation,  must  and 
shall  be  maintained.  Do  not  indulge  the  belief  for  a  moment  that  there  is  not  a  power  at  hand 
to  compel  obedience  to  what  I  now  require  of  you.  Time  can  not  be  given  you  for  schemes  or 
machinations  of  any  kind  whatever.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  timely  warning;  and 
having  done  my  duty,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  yours. 

•'        '  "  "DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

This,  General  Mason  was  requested  to  have  sent  forward  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  before  firing  upon  any  part}"  he  might  meet.  If  the  Jiarty  should  then 
oflfer  to  disperse  he  asked  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  do  so.  If  they  re- 
fused, he  continued,  with  the  indiscreet  lan-guage  that  sometimes  got  the  better 
of  him,  ''then  sJwic  them  no  quarter  ichatevtr.''^-^^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  Colonel  Wallace  landed  with  his  command  at 
Lake  Station,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Eailroad,  twelve  miles 
from  Xapoleon,  Mliere  the  malcontent  camp  was  said  to  be  located.  Marching 
in  that  direction,  he  came  upon  the  pickets  about  three  miles  south-east  of  the 
village,  and  drove  them  in.  Then,  throwing  out  skirmishers  to  the  front,  he 
advanced.  A  number  of  men  stationed  beliind  a  rude  stone  breastwork  de- 
livered a  single  volley  as  the  skirmishers  approached,  and  then  fled  to  the  woods. 
The  command  pui-sued,  taking  two  or  thi-ec  prisoners,  and  Avounding  two.f  No 
organized  force,  however,  was  encountered  after  the  first,  vollcj'  frotn  behind  the 
etohe  breastwork.  Squads  of  men  scouted  through  the  hills,  under  the  guidance 
of  Union  men  of  the  neighborhood,  and  brought  in  six  prisoners  before  evening. 

Meantime  leading  Peace  Democrats  were  striving  to  have  all  thought  of 
resistance  abandoned;  and  one  of  the  rescued  prisoners, |  visiting  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  AVilliamsburg  that  night  to  ask  re-enforcements,  met  with  a  verj'- 
cold  reception.  Finally  a  committee  of  both  parties  was  api)ointed  to  visit  the 
camp  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  diHicuIt}'.  Hon.  I).  P.  Leadbetter,  ex-shei'iff 
John  French,  Llewellyn  Allison,  and  Colonel  I).  French  represented  the  Demo- 
crats, and  Jiobert  Long  and  C(donol  Baker  the  Unionists. 

*  Ex.  Doc.  18G3,  part  I,  p.  ;i:)7. 

tOeorge  Butler  and  I'rown,  both  shot  through  tlie  thigh.  |  Wm.  Grelner. 
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On  the  moi-ning  of  the  18th  they  waited  upon  Colonel  Wallace,  and  finally 
agreed  to  visit  tlie  insurgents  and  try  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners. 
The  Democratic  menibei's  spent  the  day  in  visits  to  different  squads  of  those  in 
arms;  and  by  evening  returned  with  tlie  promise  that,  the  next  day,  such  men 
as  were  wanted  would  be  delivered.  Next  morning  Mr.  Leadbetter  and  Colonel 
French  appeared  with  the  four  rescued  prisoners,  William  Greiner,  Jacob  Stuber, 
Simeon  Snow,  and  Peter  Stuber.  They  promised  to  deliver  the  ringleaders  in 
the  rescue,  Loi-enzo  Blanchard,  Peter  Kaufman,  James  Still,  AYilliam  II.  D^'al, 
Emanuel  Bach,  Godfrey  Steiner,  and  Henderson,  and  with  this  under- 
standing Colonel  Wallace  returned  with  his  command  to  Columbus. 

It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  and  generally  believed,  that 
over  a  thousand  men  had  been  in  the  insurgent  camp  the  previous  Sunday, 
either  as  combatants  or  as  auditors  to  the  inflammatory  speeches  that  were  then 
made.  A  considerable  store  of  cooked  provisions  Avas  found  in  houses  in  the 
neighborhood.  The}^  had  four  little  howitzers;  and,  on  Colonel  French's  admis- 
sion, there  were  nine  hundred  men  fully  armed. 

With   the  subsidence  of  this  diflSculty,  the  violent  passions  that  had  been 
engendered  Avere  turned  into  a   new  channel.     The  great  Yallandigham   and 
Brough  political  campaign  absorbed  the  energies  of  all:  and  its  result  was  such 
as  to  end  all  efforts  at  resistance  to  the  authorities. 
Vol.  I.— 9. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 


WE  have  seen  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Governor  Chase 
had  sought  to  revive  the  despised  militia  sj'stem  of  Ohio;  that  the 
tew  niiliiia  companies  thus  kept  up  were  seized  upon,  when  the 
guns  of  Sumter  rang  across  the  Land,  for  organizing  the  first  regiments  hurried 
to  the  tield  ;  that  thenceforward,  in  the  stern  presence  of  a  war  that  called  for 
volunteers  by  the  hundred  thousand,  militia  and  musters  fell  into  utter  neglect- 
But  the  alarm  along  the  border  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  particularly  the  siege  of 
Cincinnati,  served  to  illustrate  the  mistake  thus  made.  The  State,  while  crowd- 
ing brigades  of  her  sons  to  the  front  armed  and  equipped  for  battle,  was  bare 
and  defenseless  at  home.  A  handful  of  bold  riders  could  throw  a  great  city  into 
a  panic;  a  regiment  or  two  could  convulse  the  State,  ring  alarm  bells  through- 
out her  limits,  and  summon  the  crude,  unorganized  swarms  of  Squirrel  Hunters 
to  ready  but  unsatisfactory  service  in  her  defense. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  people;  and  their  representatives  in  the 
State  Legislature — assembling  a  few  months  later  in  adjourned  session — were 
made  to  understand  that  a  satisflictory  organization  of  the  militia  of  the  State, 
and  the  complete  arming  and  equipment  of  a  sutficient  number  of  them  for  im- 
mediate service  in  such  sudden  emergencies,  were  popular  demands. 

Governor  Tod  fully  appreciated  the  general  feeling,  as  well  as  the  palpable 
necessity  which  suggested  it.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1863,  he  said : 

"  The  necessity  of  a  thoroiigli  organization  of  the  militia  of  tlie  State,  nmst  now  be  apparent 
to  all,  and  your  attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  snbject.  A  plan,  embracing  my  views  and 
opinions  on  this  important  siibjer-t,  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  military  com- 
mittee of  the  House  in  a  few  days.  I  have  given  tlie  matter  much  consideration,  and  hope  that 
my  laborri  may  prove  of  service  to  the  committee." 

Throughout  the  session  the  commiitees  continued  to  labor  upon  the  subject. 
At  luHt,  after  considerable  partisan  opposition,  and  only  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
session,  a  bill  was  passed  "to  organize  and  discipline  the  militia  of  Ohio."  It 
was  the  basis  of  the  organization  th:it  afterward  enabled  Governor  Brough,  at 
scarcely  two  days'  notice,  to  throw  to  the  front  at  the  critical  hour  of  the  East- 
ern campaign,  the  magnificent  re-enforcement  of  forty  thousand  Ohio  National 
Guards. 
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The  bill  kept  in  view  throughout  two  objects:  First,  it  was  to  secure  the 
enrollment,  organization,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  drill  of  the  entire  military 
strength  of  the  State,  including  every  able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fortj'-five ;  and,  second,  it  was  to  provide  for  a  ibree  of  volunteers 
raised  from  this  milititi,,  who  should  be  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped,  and 
should  be  instantlj' available  at  any  sudden  call  for  the  defense  of  the  State. 
These  distinct  classes  were  to  be  designated  respectively  the  Ohio  Militia  and 
the  Ohio  Volunteer  Militia. 

It  was  accordingly  provided  that  the  assessors  should  make  an  enrollment, 
and  return  the  same  to  the  county  auditor,  and  proper  penalties  were  imposed 
for  any  efforts  to  deceive  the  assessors  or  defeat  the  enrollment.  The  township 
trustees  were  to  hear  applications  for  exemption,  divide  their  localities  into 
company  districts,  and  order  elections  for  company  officers,  the  returns  of  which 
should  be  made  to  the  county  sheriffs.  The  sheriffs  should  then  organize  the 
companies  into  regiments  and  order  the  election  of  regimental  officers;  and  the 
Governor  \vas  empowered  to  consolidate  these  regiments,  or  order  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  ones,  as  the  good  of  the  service  should  seem  to  require — while  regi- 
mental officers  could  do  the  same  as  to  companies.  Thus  the  "Ohio  Militia" 
was  to  be  made  up. 

The  "Ohio  Volunteer  Militia"  was  to  be  composed  of  such  companies  or 
batteries  as  the  Governor  should  choose  to  accept;  it  was  to  be  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  and  its  members  were  to  provide  themselves  with  United  States  regu- 
lation uniforms;  it  was  to  muster  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  September,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  militia,  and  was,  beside,  to  have  not  less  than  two  addi- 
tional musters  each  year;  it  was  to  be  subject  to  the  first  call  in  case  of  invasion 
or  of  riot;  it  was  to  unite  with  the  officers  of  the  militia  in  the  last  two  of  the 
eight  days'  encampment  for  "officers'  muster"  for  which  the  act  provided.  The 
volunteer  companies  were  to  draw  two  hundred  dollars  per  j^ear  from  the  State 
military  fund  (batteries  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  two  guns), 
for  the  care  of  arms  and  incidental  expenses ;  their  members  were  to  be  held 
for  five  3'ears,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  to  be  exempt  from  further 
military  duty  of  anj"-  kind  in  time  of  peace. 

The  bill  was  long  and  complicated  ;  it  w\is  incumbered  with  much  machin- 
er}"  for  Courts  of  Inquirj-,  fines,  elections  of  company,  regimental,  and  even  bri- 
gade commanders,  transportation  to  officers'  musters,  payment  of  encampment 
expenses,  and  all  manner  of  minutiae;  but  the  above  were  its  essential  features. 

In  organizing  the  militia  under  this  law  Governor  Tod  derived  invaluable 
aid  from  his  Adjutant-General.  This  officer*  had  been  a  devoted  militia-man  in 
the  old  peaceful  times.  His  little  field-service  had  not  been  brilliant,  and,  indeed, 
was  then  resting  under  weighty,  though  unjust,  censure.  But  he  was  earnest, 
laborious,  possessed  of  considerable  system,  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  mili- 
tia service,  and  capable  of  infinite  attention  to  small  things — peculiarly  quali- 
fied, in  fact,  foi-  the  onerous  task  to  which  he  was  now  called. 

-General  Charles  W.  Hill. 
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He  at  oiK-e  uiulortook  tlio  onforconiout  of  the  new  law.  At  the  outset  it 
was  tbuiul  to  be  so  eiinibvous  that  tlie  ne\vs])apevs  would  not  print  it;  and  so 
complicated  that,  even  after  it  was  cireulated  in  pamphlet  form,  those  who  had 
most  interest  in  it  could  scarcely  undei-stand  its  provisions.  At  last  the  Adju- 
tant-General had  re.^ort  to  public  meetings.  He  itinerated  in  the  interest  of  the 
lullitia  systen\  through  the  State,  held  nu'ctings  and  made  sjieeches  at  Marietta, 
Dayton,  Cleveland,  Wooster,  ]\[anstield,  Korwalk,  Elyria,  Newark,  Zanesville, 
Lebanon,  Cincinnati,  Portsmouih,  Ironton,  Ciallipolis,  Pomeroy,  London,  Dela- 
ware, Urbaiia,  Piqua,  and  Toledo.  The  Quavlenuasler-General  assisted  him  at 
some  of  these  places,  and  made  speeches  alone  at  some  others.  Finally  addi- 
tional meetings  were  held  on  the  lUh  and  7th  of  July,  1863,  in  Cincinnati.  There 
was  ti-ouble  in  procuring  arms,  and  some  slowness  among  the  people  in  aiding 
to  get  the  system  into  operation,  but  b}'  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July  the 
returns  of  company  elections  were  beginning  to  come  in. 

Then  came  the  Morgan  raid,  suspending  all  work  of  this  kind,  and  plung- 
ing the  State  once  n\ore  into  the  spasmodic  effort  of  unorganized  masses  to  op- 
pose on  the  instant  an  organized  and  swiftly-moving  foe. 

The  exhaustion  which  followed,  and  the  necessar}'  attention  to  ordinary 
business  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  invasion,  wrought  still  further 
delay.  Then  scarcely  an}-  arms  could  be  secured  ibr  cavahy  or  artillery.  Uni- 
forms were,  however,  obtained  at  less  than  Govei-nmcnt  rates,*  and  the  organ- 
izing companies  took  prompt  advantage  of  this  excellent  arrangement. 

To  the  encampments  and  officers'  musters  the  Adjutant-General  was  par- 
ticularly attentive.  He  succeeded  in  getting  grounds,  fuel,  water,  and  the  like 
necessaries  free  of  expense  to  the  State,  by  convincing  the  towns  at  which  en- 
campments were  to  be  held  of  the  business  advantages  that  would  thus  accrue. 
He  had  competent  and  experienced  officers  assigned  to  each,  and  at  three  ho 
hiuiSclf  assumed  personal  command.  The  militia  officers  and  the  volunteer 
companies  were  kept  at  drill  during  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  organ- 
ization was  thus  given  shape  and  cohesion. 

As  the  result  of  these  labors,  he  was  able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  report 
an  organized  militia  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  two  men,  and  a  volunteer  militia,  ec]ui])ped  and  available  for  duty  at 
any  hour's  call,  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundi-ed  and  thirty  strong.f 

Governor  Tod  justly  reported  in  his  last  message  that  the  services  of  the 
Adjutant-Genei-al  in  this  work  could  not  be  too  highly  commended.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  how,  within  a  few  months,  it  was  (o  i)rove  a  thing  of  Na- 
tional .significance;  and  we  can  not  better  conclude  this  too  brief  account  of  u 
gi-eat  task  well  accomplished,  tlian  in  the  words  of  pregnant  advice  which  Gen- 

♦Fatipnc  suit,  rap,  litu<l  l)lf)iific,  and  trnwsers,  at  seven  dollins  and  twenty-one  cents ;  and 
full-dre«s  Huit,  with  hat  trimmed,  at  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents. 

tOf  thcHe,  tliirty-onc  tliousand  nine  hundred  and  (ifty-tliree  were  uniformed  before  the  Ist 
of  NovemWr,  1803,  and  ihirty-two  thousand  ....c  limi(hed  and  ihirty-five  liuii  been  in  attendance 
at  the  fall  encampments.  They  liad  volunliirily  exi.eiidcd,  for  uniformH  and  other  articles  of 
outfit,  up  to  that  time,  ihrcs  hundred  and  thirty-four  th<.wsand    two  hundred  and  four  dollars  and 
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eral  Hill  gave,  in  turning  over  the  subject  to  his  successor.     The}'  were  to  have 
a  wider  application  than  he  then  imagined  : 

"  Keepins;  in  mind  the  probabilities,  or  even  possibilities,  of  liaving  to  call  the  troops  for 
service  before  midsummer,  it  is  recommen()ed  that  all  of  the  preparations  be  made  early,  and 
that  the  encampments  commence  in  time  to  be  completed  by  the  first  week  in  July.  Every  or- 
ganization will  thus  be  brought  into  good  working  order,  and  ready  for  efficient  service.  If  (he 
State  is  menaced,  or  a  raid  or  invasion  comes,  its  ability  to  put  any  requisite  number  of  effective 
troops  in  the  right  positions  at  once,  will  be  a  mere  question  of  railroad  transportation,  and  if 
the  3'ear  brings  no  such  occasion  for  service,  there  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
State  is  ready." 

eiglitv-two  cents.     The  Adjutant-General  does  not  report  the  distribution  of  these  volunteers 
among  the  several  counties,  but  he  gives  the  following  enrollment  of  the  militia  in  eacli  county: 


COUNTIES. 


Adams  

Allen 

Asiiland 

Ashtabula  .. 

Athens 

Auglafce  .... 

Belmont  

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 
Clark.....':... 
Clerimint    .. 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Cosliocton... 
Crawford  ... 
Cuvahoga... 

DaVke 

Defiance  — 
Delaware... 

Erie   

Fairfield  ... 

Fayeite 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey... 
Hamilton .. 
Hancock.... 

Hardin  

Harrison  ... 

Henrv 

Highland... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Kno.K 

Lake 

Lawrence  •• 
Licking 


Number 

of 

Enrollment. 


3,336 
3,356 
3,049 

4,231 
2,574 
2,644 
4,095 
3,861 
5,993 
2,126 
3,769 
4,102 
4,416 
2,991 
4,605 
3,100 
3,122 

11,188 
4,552 
1,802 
2,929 
3,556 
4,4o2 
2,426 
6,904 
2,563 
2,949 
2,205 
3,728 
2,982 

41,960 
3,098 
2,974 
3,092 
1,472 
3,687 
2,584 
2,549 
5,038 
2,453 
3,905 
3,381 
2,373 
2,965 
5,009 


Logan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning  ... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monrop 

Montgomery 

INIorgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble.;. 

Ottawav 

Paulding 

Perry  

Pickaway  .... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Kichland 

Eo.^^s 

Sandusky  .... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit  

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas  . 

Union 

Van  Wert.... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot  — 

Total 


Number 

of 
EnroUm't. 


3,518 
4,U15 
5,339 
1,894 
3,574 
2,.S73 
2,917 
3,991 
1,730 
4,485 
2,959 
7,430 
3,157 
2,891 
5,583 
2,8.30 
1,183 
788 
2,289 
3,561 
1,572 
3,773 
3,573 
1,751 
3,880 
4,620 
3,296 
3,116 
3.S()S 
2,711 
6,482 
3,643 
4,4'i.5 
4.042 
2,(i31 
1,516 
1,723 
3,872 
4,829 
5,140 
2,659 
2,713 
2,841 

345,593 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE   MORGAN   RAID   THROUGH   OHIO. 


LITTLE  progress  had  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  State  Militia, 
AvluMi.  in  July,  1863,  there  came  another  sudden  and  pressing  demand 
for  it. 

Eosecrans  lay  at  Stone  Eiver  menacing  Bragg  at  Tullahoma.  Burnside 
was  at  Cincinnati  organizing  a  force  for  the  redemption  of  East  Tennessee, 
which  was  already  moved  well  down  toward  the  confines  of  that  land  of  stead- 
fjist  but  sore-tried  loyalty.  Bragg  felt  himself  unable  to  confront  Eosecfans; 
Buckner  had  in  East  Tennessee  an  inadequate  force  to  confront  Burnside.  But 
the  communications  of  both  Eosecrans  and  Burnside  ran  through  Kentucky, 
covered  mostly  by  the  troops  (numbering  perhaps  ten  thousand  in  all)  under 
General  Judah.  If  these  communications  could  be  threatened,  this  last  force 
would  at  least  be  kept  from  re-enforcing  Eosecrans  or  Burnside,  and  the  advance 
of  one  or  both  of  these  officers  might  be  delayed.  So  reasoned  Bragg,  as,  with 
anxious  forebodings,  he  looked  about  the  lowering  horizon  for  aid  in  his  ex- 
tremity. 

He  had  an  officer  who  carried  the  reasoning  to  a  bolder  conclusion.  If, 
after  a  raid  through  Kentucky,  which  should  endanger  the  communications  and 
fully  occupy  General  Judah,  he  could  cross  the  Border,  and  carry  terror  to  the 
peaceful  homes  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  he  might  create  such  a  panic  as  should 
delay  the  new  troops  about  to  be  sent  to  Eosecrans,  and  derange  the  plans  of 
the  campaign.  There  was  no  adequate  force,  he  argued,  in  Indiana  or  Ohio  to 
oppose  him;  he  could  brush  aside  the  local  militia  like  house-flies,  and  outride 
any  cavalry  that  should  be  sent  in  piirsuit;  while  in  his  career  he  would  in- 
evitablv  draw  the  whole  Union  force  in  Kentucky  after  him,  thus  diminishing 
the  pressure  upon  Bragg  and  delaying  the  attack  upon  East  Tennessee.  This 
was  John  Morgan's  plan. 

Bragg  did  not  approve  it.  He  ordered  Morgan  to  make  a  raid  into  Ken- 
tucky; gave  him  carte  blanche  to  go  wherever  he  chose  in  that  State;  and  par- 
ticularly urged  upon  him  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Louisville;  but  forbade  the 
crossing  of  the  Ohio.  Then  he  tui-ned  to  the  perils  with  which  Eosecrana's 
masterly  strategy  was  environing  hirn. 

Morgan  prepared  at  once  to  execute  his  orders ;  but  at  the  same  time  ho 
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gave  confidential  information  to  Basil  W.  Duke,  his  next  in  command  of  his 
intention  to  disregard  Bragg's  prohibition.  Ho  even  went  further.  Weeks 
before  liis  movement  began  he  sent  men  to  examine  the  fords  of  the  upper 
Ohio — that  at  Buffington  Island  among  them — and  expressed  an  intention  to  re- 
cross  in  that  vicinity,  unless  Lee's  movements  in  Pennsylvania  should  make  it 
advisable  to  continue  his  march  on  Northern  soil,  until  he  thus  joined  the  arm}- 
of  Northern  Virginia.* 

Here  then  was  a  man  who  knew  precisely  what  he  wanted"  to  do.  He 
arranged  a  plan,  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  the  boldest  that  the 
cavalry  service  of  the  war  disclosed  ;  and  before  the  immensely  superior  forces 
which  he  evaded  could  comprehend  what  he  was  about,  he  had  half  executed  it. 

On  the  2d  of  July  he  began  to  cross  the  Cumberland  at  Burkesville  and 
Turkey-Neck  Bend,  almost  in  the  face  of  Judah's  cavalry,  which,  lying  twelve 
miles  away  at  Marrowbone,  trusted  to  the  swollen  river  as  sufficient  to  render 
the  crossing  impracticable.  The  mistake  was  fatal.  Before  Judah  moved  down 
to  resist,  two  regiments  and  portions  of  others  were  across.  With  these  Morgan 
attacked,  drove  the  cavalry  into  its  camp  at  Marrowbone,  and  was  then  checked 
by  the  artillery.  But  his  crossing  was  thus  secured,  and  long  before  Judah 
could  get  his  forces  gathered  together  Morgan  was  half  way  to  Columbia.  He 
had  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  men  all  told.  Before  him  lay  three 
States,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  which  he  meant  to  traverse;  one  filled  with 
hostile  troops,  the  others  with  a  hostile  and  swarming  population. 

*The  above  statement  differs  widely  from  the  common  understanding  of  Morgan's  movement 
into  Indiana  and  Ohio  as  a  last  desperate  resort,  never  originally  contemplated,  and  finally 
adopted  only  because  the  Union  cavalry  was  so  close  upon  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  else. 
But  to  one  who  remetnbers  what  Morgan  had  already  done  in  the  way  of  evading  pursuers,  and 
recalls  the  fact  that  when  he  reached  the  Ohio,  the  pur.suing  cavalry  was  full  forty  miles  behind 
him,  this  will  seem  inherently  improbable.  Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  because  of  corrobo- 
rating circumstances,  and  partly  because  of  the  general  candor  and  seeming  trustwortiiiness  of 
his  account,  I  have  preferred  to  follow  the  statements  of  Basil  W.  Duke.  In  his  "History  of 
Morgan's  Cavalry"  (pp.  409,  410,  411),  he  gives  substantially  the  above  version  of  the  conferance 
between  Bragg  and  Morgan,  and  of  the  latter's  avowed  determination  to  disobey  Bragg's  order 
against  crossing  the  Ohio;  and  (p.  429)  thus  scouts  the  theory  that  the  raid  north  of  the  river 
was  an  aftertliought,  and  an  expedient  to  which  Morgan's  desperate  condition  drove  him: 

"It  has  been  frequently  surmised  in  the  North  that  Morgan  crossed  the  Ohio  River  to  escape 
from  Hobson.  Of  all  the  many  wild  and  utterly  absurd  ideas  which  have  prevailed  regarding 
the  late  war,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  preposterous.  .  .  .  Hobson  was  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  behind  us — he  was  at  any  rate  a  good  fifty  miles  in  our  rear,  and  could  learn  our 
track  only  by  following  it  closely.  General  Morgan,  if  anxious  to  escape  Hobson,  and  actuated 
by  no  other  motive,  would  have  turned  at  Bardstown  and  gone  out  of  Kentucky  through  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  where  he  would  have  encountered  no  hostile  force  that  he  could  not 
have  easily  repulsed.  It  was  not  too  late  to  pursue  the  same  general  route  when  we  were  at 
Garnetlsville.  ...  To  rush  across  the  Ohio  River  as  a  means  of  escape  would  liave  been  the 
choice  of  an  idiot.  .  .  .  That  military  men  in  the  North  should  have  entertained  this  opinion, 
proves  only  that  in  armies  so  vast  there  must  necessarily  be  many  men  of  very  small  capacity. 
General  Morgan  certainly  believed  that  he  could,  with  energy  and  care,  preserve  his  men  from 
capture  after  crossing  the  Ohio,  but  he  no  more  believed  tliat  it  would  be  safer,  after  having 
gained  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  than  he  believed  it  waa  safer  in  Kentucky  than  south  of 
the  Cumberland." 
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Tlie  next  day,  at  the  crossing  of  Green  Eiver,  he  came  upon  Colonel  Moore 
with  a  Michigan  regiment,  whom  he  vainly  summoned  to  surrender  and  vainly 
strove  to  dislodge.  The  fight  was  severe  for  the  little  time  it  lasted;  and  Mor- 
gan, who  had  no  time  to  spare,  drew  oft',  found  another  crossing,  and  pushed  on 
through  Campbellsville  to  Lebanon.  Hero  came  the  last  opportunity  to  stop 
him.  Three  regiments  held  the  position,  but  two  of  them  were  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  town.  Falling  upon  the  one  in  the  town  he  overwhelmed  it 
before  the  others  could  get  up,  left  them  hopelessly  in  his  rear,  and  double- 
quicked  his  prisoners  eight  miles  northwai'd  to  Springfield  beibre  he  could  stop 
loni;  enouixh  to  parole  them.^  Then  turning  north-westward,  with  his  toes  far 
behind  him,  he  marched  straight  for  Brandenburg,  on  the  Ohio  River  some 
sixty  miles  below  Louisville.  A  couple  of  companies  were  sent  forwartl  to  cap- 
ture boats  for  the  crossing;  others  were  detached  to  cross  below  and  effect  a 
diversion;  and  still  others  were  sent  toward  Crab  Orchard  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Union  commanders.  He  tapped  the  telegraph  wires,  thereby  finding 
tliat  he  was  expected  at  Louisville  and  that  the  force  there  was  too  strong  for 
him  ;  captured  a  train  from  Nashville  within  thirty  miles  of  Louisville;  picked 
up  squads  of  prisoners  here  and  there,  and  paroled  them.  By  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  Slh  his  horsemen  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  They  had 
crossed  Kentucky  in  five  days. 

When  the  advance  coinpanies,  sent  forward  to  secure  boats,  entered  Bran- 
denburg, they  took  care  to  make  as  little  confusion  as  possible.  Presently  the 
Henderson  and  Louisville  packet,  the  J.  J.  McCoombs,  came  steaming  up 
the  river,  and  landed  as  usual  at  the  wharfboat.  As  it  made  fl\st  its  lines, 
thirty  or  forty  of  "Morgan's  men"  quietly  walked  on  board  and  took  possession. 
Soon  afterward  the  Alice  Dean,  a  fine  boat  running  in  the  Memphis  and  Cincin- 
nati trade,  came  around  the  bend.  As  she  gave  no  sign  of  landing,  they 
steamed  out  to  meet  her,  and  before  ca^^tain  or  crew  could  compreliend  the 
matter,  the  Alice  Dean  was  likewise  transferred  to  the  Confederate  service. 
When  Morgan  rode  into  town,  a  few  hours  later,  the  boats  were  ready  for  his 
crossing. 

Indiana  had  just  driven  out  a  previous  invader — Captain  Hines,  of  Mor- 
gan's command,  who,  with  a  small  force,  had  crossed  over  "'to  stir  up  the  Cop- 
perheads," as  the  Rebel  accounts  pleasantly  express  it.  Finding  the  country 
too  hot  for  him,  he  had  retired,  after  doing  considerable  damage;  and  in  Bran- 
denburg he  was  now  awaiting  his  chief 

Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  crossing  over.  But  the  men  crowding 
down  incautiously  to  the  river  bank,  revealed  their  presence  to  the  militia  on 
the  Indiana  side,  whom  f'aptain  llines's  recent  performance  had  made  unwont- 
edlv  watchful.  They  at  once  opened  a  sharp  fusillade  acro.sH  the  stream  with 
musketry  and  with  an  old  cannon,  which  they  had  mounted  on  wagon  wheels. 
Morgan  speedily  silenced  this  fire  by  bringing  up  his  Parrott  rifles;  then  hastily 
dismounted  two  of  iiis  rcigimimts  and  sent  them  across.     The  militia  retreated^ 

•fiorne  horrible  barbiiriticH  to  one  or  two  of  tlicHC  prisonerfl  were  cliarged  jigninHt  linii  in  the 
newapaperH  of  the  day. 
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and  the  two  Eebel  regiments  pursued.  Just  then  a,  little  tin-clad,  the  SjJi'iiig- 
field,  which  Commandei-  Leroy  Filch  had  dispatched  from  New  Albany  on  the 
first  news  of  something-  wrong  down  the  river,  came  steaming  toward  the  scene 
of  action.  "Siidilenly  checking  her  wa}',"  writes  the  Rebel  historian  of  the 
raid,*  "she  tossed  her  snub  nose  defiantly,  like  an  angr}'  beautj'  of  tiie  coal- 
pits, sidled  a  little  toward  the  town,  and  commenced  to  scold.  A  bluish-white 
funnel-shaped  cloud  spouted  out  from  her  left-hand  bow,  and  a  shot  flew  at  the 
town,  and  then  changing  front  forwai-d  she  snapped  a  shell  at  the  men  on  the 
other  side.  I  wish  I  were  sufficiently  master  of  nautical  phraseology  to  do 
justice  to  this  little  vixen's  style  of  fighting;  but  she  was  so  unlike  a  hoi-se,  or 
even  a  piece  of  light  artillery,  that  I  can  not  venture  to  attempt  it."  He  adds 
that  the  Tvei)el  regiments  on  the  Indiana  side  found  shelter,  and  that  thus  the 
gunboat  fire  proved  wholly'  without  efi'ect.  After  a  little  Morgan  trained  his 
Parrotts  upon  her;  and  the  inequality  in  the  range  of  the  guns  was  such  that 
she  speedily  turned  up  the  river  again. 

The  situation  had  seemed  sufficientl}'  dangerous.  Two  regiments  were 
isolated  on  the  Indiana  side;  the  gunboat  was  between  them  and  their  main 
body;  while  every  hour  of  delay  brought  Ilobson  nearer  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
and  speeded  the  mustering  of  the  Indiana  militia.  But  the  moment  the  gunboat 
turned  up  the  river  all  danger,  for  the  present,  was  past.  JMorgan  rapidly 
crossed  the  rest  of  his  command,  burned  the  boats  behind  him,  scattered  the 
militia,  and  rode  out  into  Indiana.  There  was  yet  time  to  make  a  march  of  six 
miles. before  nightfall. 

The  task  now  before  Morgan  was  a  simple  one,  and  for  several  da^'s  could 
not  be  other  than  an  easy  one.  His  distinctly-formed  plan  was  \<)  march 
through  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  avoiding  large  towns  and  large  bodies  of 
militia,  spreading  alarm  through  the  country,  making  all  the  noise  he  could,  and 
disappearing  again  across  the  upper  fords  of  the  Ohio  before  the  organizations  of 
militia  could  get  such  shape  and  consistency  as  to  be  able  to  make  head  against 
him.  For  some  days  at  least  he  need  expect  no  adequate  resistance;  and  while 
the  bewilderment  as  to  his  purposes  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  he  was 
taking  should  paralyze  the  gathering  militia,  he  meant  to  place  many  a  long 
mile  between  them  and  his  hard-riders. 

Spreading,  therefore,  all  manner  of  reports  as  to  his  purposes,  and  assuring 
the  most  that  he  meant  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  State  and  lay  Indianapolis 
in  ashes,  he  turned  the  heads  of  his  horses  up  the  river  toward  Cincinnati, 
scattered  the  militia  with  the  charges  of  his  advance  brigade,  burnt  bridges 
and  cut  telegraph  wires  right  and  left,  mai-ched  twenty-one  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  rarely  made  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  daj-. 

His  movement  had  at  first  attracted  little  attention.  The  North  was  nsed 
to  having  Kentucky  in  a  panic  about  invasion  from  John  Morgan,  and  had  come 
to  look  upon  it  maitdy  as  a  suggestion  of  a  few  more  blooded  horses  from  the 
"Blue  Grass"  that  were  to  be  speedily  impressed  into  the  Eebel  service.     Get- 

*  Duke's  History  Morgan's  Cavalry,  p.  433. 
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tysbnrg  had  just  boon  fought;  Vieksbiirg  had  just  fallen — what  "svero  John 
Morgan  and  his  hoi-se-thieves?  Let  Kentucky  guard  her  own  stables  against  her 
own  outhvws! 

Presently  he  came  nearer,  and  Louisville  fell  into  a  panic.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed;  business  was  suspended;  every  preparation  for  defense  was 
hastened.  Still  few  thought  of  danger  beyond  the  river;  and  the  most,  remem- 
bering the  siege  of  Cincinnati,  were  disposed  to  regard  as  very  humorous  the 
ditching  and  the  drill  by  the  terrified  people  of  the  Kentucky  metropolis. 

Then  came  the  crossing.  The  Governor  of  Indiana  straightway  proclaimed 
martial  law.  and  called  out  the  Legion.  General  Burnsido  was  full  of  wise  plans 
for  "bairging"  the  invader,  of  Avhich  the  newspapers  gave  mysterious  hints. 
Thoroughly  trustworthy  gentlemen  hastened  with  their  "reliable  reports"  of  the 
Rebel  strength.  They  had  stood  on  the  wharfboat  and  kept  tall}'  as  the  cav- 
alrv  crossed  ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  less  than  five  thousand  of  them!  Others 
had  talked  with  them,  and  been  confidentially  assured  that  they  were  going  up  to 
Indianapolis  to  burn  the  State  House.  Others,  on  the  same  veracious  authority, 
were  assured  that  they  were  heading  for  New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville  to  burn 
Government  stores.  The  militia  everywhere  were  sure  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  gather  in  their  own  towns  and  keep  Morgan  ofl^;  and,  in  the  main,  he  saved 
them  the  trouble  by  riding  around.  Hobson  came  lumbering* along  in  the  rear — 
riding  his  best,  but  finding  it  hard  to  keep  the  trail,  harder  to  procure  fresh 
horses,  sijice  of  these  Morgan  made  a  clean  sweep  as  he  went,  and  impossible 
to  narrow  the  distance  between  them  to  less  than  twenty -four  houi'S. 

Still  the  true  purpose  of  the  movement  was  not  divined — its  very  audacity 
was  its  protection.  General  Burnside  concluded  that  Ilobson  was  pressing  the 
invaders  so  hard,  forsooth,  that  they  must  swim  their  horses  across  the  Ohio 
below  Madison,  to  escape,  and  his  dispositions  for  intercej^ting  them  proceeded 
upon  that  theory.  The  Louisville  packets  were  warned  not  to  leave  Cincinnati 
lest  Morgan  should  bring  them  to  with  his  artillery,  and  force  them  to  ferry 
him  back  into  Kentucky.  Efforts  were  made  to  raise  regiments  to  aid  the 
Indianians — if  only  to  reciprocate  the  favor  they  had  shown  when  Cincinnati 
was  under  siege — but  the  people  were  tired  of  such  alarms,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  believe  in  the  danger. 

By  Sunday,*  three  days  after  Morgan's  entry  upon  Northern  soil,  the  author- 
ities had  advanced  their  theory  of  his  plans  to  correspond  with  the  news  of  his 
movements.  They  now  thought  he  would  swim  the  Ohio  a  little  below  Cincin- 
nati, at  or  near  Auroi-a.  But  the  citizens  were  more  appi-ehensive.  They  began 
to  talk  about  "a  sudden  dash  into  the  city."  The  Mayor  requested  that  busi- 
ness be  suspended,  and  that  the  citizens  assemble  in  their  respective  wards  for 
defense.  Finally  General  Burnside  came  to  the  same  view,  proclaimed  martial 
law,  and  ordered  the  suspension  of  business.  Navigation  was  practically  stopped, 
and  gunboats  scoured  the  river  banks  to  remove  all  scows  and  flatboats  which 
might  aid  Morgan  in  his  escape  to  the  Kentucky  shore. 

Jiater  in  the  evening  ajiprehensions  that,  after  all,  Morgan  might  not  be  so 

•  12th  July. 
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anxious  to  escape,  prevailed.  Governor  Tod  was  among  the  earliest  to  recog- 
nize the  danger;  and  while  there  was  still  time  to  secure  insertion  in  the  news- 
papers of  Monday  morning,  he  telegraphed  to  the  press  a  proclamation  calling 
out  the  militia : 

"Columbus,  JuIv  12,  18G3. 
"To  THE  Pkess  of  Cincinnati: 

"  Whereas,  This  State  is  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  by  an  armed  force,  now,  therefore 
to  prevent  the  same,  I,  David  Tod,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  militia  force  thereof,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
said  State,  do  hereby  call  into  active  service  that  portion  of  the  militia  force  which  has  been 
organized  into  companies  within  the  counties  of  Hamilton,  Butler,  Montgomery,  Clermont 
Brown,  Clinton,  Warren,  Greene,  Fayette,  Ross,  Monroe,  Washington,  Morgan,  Noble,  Athens 
Meigs,  Scioto,  Jackson,  Adams,  Vinton,  Hocking,  Lawrence,  Pickaway,  Franklin,  Madison 
Fairfield,  Clark,  Preble,  Pike,  Gallia,  Highland,  and  Perry.  I  do  hereby  further  order  all  such 
forces  residing  within  the  counties  of  Hamilton,  Butler,  and  Clermont,  to  report  forthwith  to 
Major-General  A.  E.  Burnside,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required  to  cause  said  forces  to  be  organized  into  battalions  or  regiments,  and  appoint 
all  necessary  officers  therefor.  And  it  is  further  ordered  that  all  such  forces  residing  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Montgomery,  Warren,  Clinton,  Fayette,  Ross,  Highland,  and  Boone,  report  forihwith  to 
Colonel  NefF,  the  military  commander  at  Camp  Dennison,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize  s;iid 
forces  into  battalions  or  regiments,  and  appoint,  temporarily,  officers  tlierefor ;  and  it  is  further 
ordered,  that  of  all  such  forces  residing  in  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Madison,  Clark  Greene 
Pickaway,  and  Fairfield,  report  forthwith  at  Camp  Chase,  to  Brigadier-General  John  S.  Mason, 
who  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize  said  forces  into  battalions  or  regiments,  and  appoint,  tem- 
porarily, officers  therefor;  it  is  further  ordered  that  all  of  such  forces  residing  in  the  counties  of 
Washington,  Monroe,  Noble,  Meigs,  Morgan,  Perry,  Hocking,  and  Athens,  report  forthwith  to 
Colonel  William  R.  Putnam  at  Camp  Marietta,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize  said  forcea 
into  battalions  or  regiments,  and  appoint,  temporarily,  officers  therefor. 

"DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

It  was  high  time.  Not  even  yet  had  the  authorities  begun  to  comprehend 
the  tremendous  energy  with  which  Morgan  was  driving  straight  to  his  goal. 
While  the  people  of  Cincinnati  were  reading  this  proclamation,  and  considering 
whether  or  not  they  should  put  up  tlie  shutters  on  their  store-windows,-''-  Morgan 
was  starting  out  in  the  gray  dawn  from  Summansville,  for  the  suburbs  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Long  befox'e  the  rural  population  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  had 
read  the  proclamation  calling  them  to  arms  he  was  at  Harrison. f 

"Here,"  pleasantly  explains  his  historian,  J  "General  Morgan  began  to 
maneuver  for  the  benefit  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Cincinnati,  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  there  was  a  strong  force  of  regular  troops  in  Cincinnati.  Burn- 
side  had  them  not  far  oif,  and  General  Morgan  supposed  that  they  would  of 
course  be  brought  there.  If  we  could  get  past  Cincinnati  safely  the  danger  of 
the  expedition,  he  thought,  would  be  more  than  half  over.  Here  he  expected 
to  be  confronted  by  the  concentrated  forces  of  Judah  and  Burnside,  and  he  an- 
ticipated great  difficulty  in  eluding  or  cutting  his  way  through  thi'in.  Once 
safely  through  this  peril,  his  escape  would  be  certain,  unless  the  river  remained 

*Many  business   men  wholly  disobeyed   the  orders,  and   kept  their  stores  or  shops  open 
through  the  day. 

tHe  reached  Harrison  at  one  P.  M.  on  this  .same  Monday,  13th  July. 
J  Duke's  History  "Morgan's  Cavalry,"  pp.  439,  440. 
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RO  liii,fli  that  the  transports  could  carry  troo])s  to  intercept  him  at  the  upper 
crossinixs." — 1"^ n less,  indeed  !  "...  His  object  therefore,  entertaining  these 
views,  and  bolievinij  that  the  great  ett'ort  to  cajitiire  him  would  be  made  as  lie 
crossed  the  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Eailroad,  was  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the 
exact  point  where  he  would  cross  this  road,  and  denude  that  point  as  much  as 
possibk"  of  troops.  He  sent  detarhments  in  variou'^  directions,  seeking  however 
to  create  the  impressi(>n  that  he  was  marching  to  Hamilton." 

This  was  wise  and  prudent  action  in  the  audacious  Eebel  commander;  but, 
well  as  he  ijenerallv  rt'ad  the  purposes  of  his  antagonists,  he  here  made  one  mis- 
take. He  supposed  that  he  was  to  be  confnnited  by  militar}-  men,  acting  on 
military  principles. 

As  it  was,  he  deceiveil  everybody.  The  Hamilton  people  telegraphed  in 
oreat  alarni  that  .Morgan  was  marching  on  their  town.  A  fire  was  seen  burning 
at  Venice,  and  straightway  they  threw  out  pickets  to  guard  the  main  roads  in 
that  direction  and  watch  tor  Morgan's  coming.  Harrison  sent  in  word  of  the 
passage  of  the  Eebel  cavalry  thi-ough  that  jihu-c  at  one  o'clock,  and  of  the  belief 
that  they  were  going  to  Hamilton.  AVise  deputy  sheriffs,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  ilorgan  and  paroled,  hastened  to  tell  that  the  Rebel  chief  had  con- 
versed with  them  ver}'  freely;  had  shown  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  his  plans, 
and  had  assured  them  he  w'as  going  to  Hamilton.  All  this  was  retailed  at 
the  head-quarters,  on  the  streets,  in  the  newspaper  offices. 

That  niglit,  while  the  much-enduring  printers  were  putting  such  stories  in 
type.  John  Morgan's  entire  command,  now  reduced  to  a  strength  of  bare  two 
thousand,*  was  marching  through  the  suburbs  of  this  city  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants,  within  reach  of  troops  enough  to  eat  them  up,  absolutely 
unopposed,  almost  witluuit  meeting  a  solitary  picket,  or  receiving  a  hostile  shot! 

"In  this  night-march  around  Cincinnati,"  writes  again  the  historian  of 
Morgan's  cavalr3-,t  "we  met  with  the  greatest  difficulty-  in  keeping  the  column 
together.  The  guides  were  all  in  front  with  General  Morgan,  who  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  second  brigade,  then  marching  in  advance.  This  brigade  had,  con- 
sequenth-,  no  trouble.  But  the  first  brigade  Avas  embarrassed  be3'ond  measure. 
Cluke's  regiment  was  marching  in  the  rear  of  the  second,  and  if  it  had  kept 
closed  up  we  would  have  had  no  trouble,  for  the  entire  column  would  have  been 
directed  b}- the  guides.  But  this  regiment,  although  composed  of  superb  ma- 
tei-ial  and  unsurpassed  in  fighting  qualities,  had  from  the  pei'iod  of  its  oi-ganiza- 
tion,  been  uiidi-r  lax  and  careless  fliscipline,  and  the  ftTect  of  it  was  now  observ- 
able. The  rear  comi)anies  strairgled,  halted,  delayed  the  first  brigade — for  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  immediately  whether  the  haltwas  thatof  the  brigade 
in  advance  or  oidy  c>f  these  stragglers — and  when  forced  to  move  f)n  they  would 
go  off  at  a  gallop.  A  great  ga])  would  be  thus  opened  between  the  rear  of  our 
brigade  and  the  advance  of  the  other;  and  we,  who  were  behind,  were  force<l 
to  grope  our  way  as  we  beat  could.      When  we  would  come  to  one  of  the  many 

•Duke  Hays  !«!««  tlian  two  thouH.infl ;  and   from  wlint  we  now   know  of  the  extent  to  which 
BtrajrglinK  and  (iwertion  had  gone  in  their  ranks,  tluH  Hcenis  probable. 
tibid,  p.  443. 
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junctions  of  I'oads  wliich  occur  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city,  wc  would  be  coni- 
Ijellcd  to  consult  all  sorts  of  indications  in  order  to  hit  ujion  the  right  road. 
The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  we  would  set  on  fire  large  bundles  of  paper 
or  splinters  of  wood  to  afford  a  light.  The  horses'  tracks  on  roads  so  much 
traveled  would  give  us  no  clue  to  the  route  which  the  other  brigade  had  taken 
at  such  points;  but  avc  could  trace  it  by  noticing  the  direction  in  which  the  dust 
'settled'  or  floated.  .  .  .  We  could  also  trace  the  column  by  the  slaver 
drop})ed  from  the  horses'  mouths.  It  Avas  a  terrible,  trying  march.  vStrong 
men  fell  out  of  their  saddles,  and  at  ever}'  halt  the  officers  were  compelled  to 
move  continually  about  in  their  i-cspcctive  companies,  and  pull  and  haul  the 
men,  who  would  drop  asleej)  in  the  road — it  Avas  the  only  way  to  keep  them 
awake.  Quite  a  number  crept  oft'  into  the  fields  and  slept  until  they  were 
awakened  by  the  enemy.  ...  At  length  day  ai)peared,  just  as  we  i-eached 
the  last  point  where  we  had  to  anticipate  danger.  We  had  passed  through 
Glendale  and  across  all  of  the  principal  suburban  roads,  and  were  near  the 
Little  Miami  Railroad.  Those  who  have  marched  much  at  night  will  remember 
that  the  fresh  air  of  morning  almost  invariably  has  a  cheering  eff'ect  upon  the 
tired  and  drowsy,  and  awakens  and  invigorates  them.  It  had  this  eft'^'ct  u]wn 
our  men  on  this  occasion,  and  relieved  us  also  from  the  necessity  of  groj);ng  our 
way.  We  crossed  the  railroad  without  opposition,  and  halted  to  feed  the  horses 
in  sight  of  Camp  Dennison.  After  a  short  rest  here  and  a  picket  skirmish,  Ave 
resumed  our  march,  burning  in  this  neighborhood  a  park  of  Government  wagons. 
That  evening  at  four  o'clock  we  were  at  Williamsburg,  twenty-eiglit  miles  east 
of  Cincinnati,  having  marched,  since  leaving  Summansville  in  Indiana,  in  a 
period  of  about  thirty-five  hours,  more  than  ninet}'  miles — the  greatest  march 
that  even  Morgan  had  ever  made.  Feeling  comparatively  safe  here  he  per- 
mitted the  division  to  go  into  camp  and  remain  during  the  night." 

From  this  picture,  by  a  participant  of  the  march  of  two  thousand  Piebel  cav- 
alry unopposed  through  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  we  turn  to  the  hetirl  of  the 
city.  Through  the  day  there  had  been  a  little  excitement  and  some  drilling. 
Part  of  the  business  houses  were  closed,  but  the  attendance  at  the  ward  meet- 
ings was  ver}'  meager.  General  Cox,  under  diiections  from  General  Burnside, 
had  divided  the  city  and  county  into  militia  districts,  assigned  commanders  to 
each,  and  ordered  the  completion  of  the  oi'ganizations.-'^     The  district  command- 

*  The  following  are  the  ordens  in  question  : 

"Head-Quarters,  District  of  Ohio,  ■» 
''Cincinnati,  July  13,  1863.      | 
"  Special,  Orders  No.  — . 

"  I.  For  the  more  perfect  organization  of  militia  of  tlie  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  oily  i.s  divided 
into  four  districts,  as  follows:  First  District,  consisting  of  the  First,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Seven- 
teenth Wards,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  S.  D.  Sturgis,  head-quarters,  Bro.idway 
Hotel.  Second  District,  consisting  of  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  Wards,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Malcom  McDowell,  head-quarters,  Burnet  House.  Third  District,  consisting  of 
Seventli,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Wards,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  .Jacob  Am- 
nien,  head-quarters,  Orphan  Asylum.  Fourth  District,  consisting  of  the  Eighth,  Twelfth,  Fif- 
teenth, and  Si.'steenth  AV'ards,  under  command  of  Colonel  Granville  Moody,  iiead-quarters,  Fin- 
ley  ^lethodist  P^piscopal  Chapel,  on  Clinton,  near  Cutter  Street. 
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ants  had  ordered  the  militia  to — '-parade  to-morrow."*  By  "to-morrow,"  as 
we  have  seen,  John  Morgan,  after  riding  through  the  suburbs,  was  twenty-eight 
miles  away ! 

Toward  midnight  glimmerings  of  how  it  was  being  overreached  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  oftieial  mind,  as  may  bo  scon  from  the  latest  bulletins  from  licad- 
quarters,  which  the  newspapers  were  permitted  to  publish.  While  the  printers 
were  busy  with  them,  Morgan  was  marching  his  straggling,  exhausted,  scat- 
tered column  through  the  suburbs  ;  about  the  time  city  readers  were  glancing 
over  them,  he  was  feeding  his  horses  and  driving  off  the  pickets  at  Camp 
Den ni son : 

"11.30  P.M.  A  courier  arrived  last  evening  at  General  Burnside's  head-quarters,  having 
left  Cheviot  at  half  past  eight  P.  M.,  with  information  for  the  General.  Cheviot  is  only  seven 
miles  from  the  city.     He  states  that  about  five  hundred  of  Morgan's  men  had  crossed  the  river 

"  II.  The  militia  of  Covington  will  report  to  Colonel  Lucy,  commandant  of  that  post.  Those 
of  Newport  will  report  to  Colonel  Mundy. 

"III.  The  independent  volunteer  companies  will  report  to  Colonel  Stanley  Matthews,  head- 
quarter.^ at  AValnut  Street  House. 

"IV.  The  officers  of  the  militia  companies  are  ordered  to  parade  their  companies  forthwith, 
and  to  report  to  the  commandants  of  their  districts,  severally  named  above.  In  districts  where 
officers  have  not  been  elected,  they  will  be  temporarily  appointed  by  the  commandants  of  the 
districts. 

"  V.  After  the  militia  have  been  paraded,  and  their  company  organization  so  completed  that 
they  can  be  rapidly  and  systematically  called  into  service,  details  will  be  made  of  such  compa- 
nies, etc.,  as  may  be  needed  for  immediate  use,  and  the  remainder  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  their 
liomes,  subject  to  future  calls.  It  is,  therefore,  of  advantage  to  the  citizens  that  the  primary  or- 
ganization be  completed  with  tlie  greatest  speed. 

"By  command  of  Brigadier-General  J.  D.  Cox. 

"G.  M.  BASCOM,  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Military  Committee  they  were  requested  to  district  the  county,  as 
had  been  done  for  the  city,  and  to  appoint  commanders,  and  the  following  was  the  result : 

"Head-Quarters,  District  of  Ohio," 
"  Cincinnati,  July  13,  18G3. 
"Gekeral  Orders  No.  — . 

"Hamilton  County,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  will  be  divided  into  Military  Districts  as 
follow.*,  and  commandants  of  militia  companies  will  report  to  the  following-named  officers: 

"  1st.  Millcreek  Township,  report  to  Gcnenil  J.  II.  Bates,  city. 

"2d.  Anderson,  Columbia,  and  Spencer  Townships,  report  to  James  Peal,  Pleasant  Ridge. 

"3d.  Sycamore  and  Symmes  Townships,  report  to  C.  Constable,  Montgomery. 

"4th.  Springfield  and Townsliii)s,  report  to  Henry  Gulick,  Bevis  P.  O. 

"oth.  Criwby,  Harrison,  Miami,  and  Whitewater  Townships,  report  to  W.  F.  Converse, 
Harrison.  | 

"6th.  Delhi,  Storrs,  and  Green  Townships,  report  to  Major  Peter  Zinn,  Delhi. 

"The  above-named  officers  will  inimediately  assume  command  and  establish  their  head- 
quarterH. 

"  By  order  of  Brigadier-tJeneral  Cox, 

'  "J.  NEWTON  Mcelroy, 

"  Lieutenant-Cr.loiicl  aii<l  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-General,  District  of  Oliio." 

*"The  i:nroIicd  Ohio  Slate  regular  militia  of  the  First  District  of  the  City  of  (Mncinnati 
will  parade  to-morrow,  July  14,  18G3,  at  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  their  respective  sub-districtH, 
All  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  above  will  be  considered  as  deserters,  and  treated  accordingly." 
From  order  of  General  Sturgis,  commandant  of  First  District. 
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at  Miamitown,  and  attacked  our  pickets,  killing  or  cnpturing  oneof  tliem.  Morgan's  m;iin  force 
said  to  be  three  thousand  strong,  was  then  crossing  the  river.  A  portion  of  the  Ri'bcl  force  liad 
been  up  to  New  Haven,  and  another  had  gone  to  New  Baltimore  and  partially  destroyed  both 
of  those  places.  The  light  of  the  burning  towns  was  seen  by  our  men.  When  the  courier  left 
Morgan  was  moving  up,  it  was  repoited,  to  attack  our  advance. 

"  1  A.  M.  A  courier  has  just  arrived  at  head-quarters  from  Colerain,  with  dispatches  for 
General  Burjiside.  He  reports  that  the  enemy,  supposed  to  be  two  thousand  five  hundred  strong, 
•with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  crossed  the  Colerain  Pike  at  dark  at  Bevis,  going  toward  New  Bur- 
lington, or  to  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  Pike,  in  direction  of  Springdale. 

"  1.30  A.  M.  A  dispatch  from  Jones's  Station  states  that  the  enemy  are  now  encamped  be- 
tween Venice  and  New  Baltimore. 

"2  A.  M.  Another  dispatch  says  the  enemy  are  coming  in,  or  a  squad  of  them,  from  New 
Baltimore  toward  Glendale,  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  destroying  a  bridge  over  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  near  Glendale. 

"  2  A.  M.  A  dispatch  from  Hamilton  says  it  is  believed  that  tlie  main  portion  of  Morgan's 
force  is  moving  in  that  direction  going  east.  At  this  writing — quarter  past  two  A.  M. — it  is  the 
impression  that  Morgan's  main  force  is  going  east,  while  he  has  sent  squads  to  burn  bridges  on 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  and  over  the  Miami  River,  but  he  m:iy  turn  and 
come  down  this  way  on  some  of  the  roads  leading  through  Walnut  Hills  or  Mount  Auburn."* 

The  next  da}^,  with  the  revelation  that  Morgan  was  gone,  began  the  gath- 
ering of  the  militia. t  Some  hurried  to  Camp  Chase,  to  be  there  iield  for  the 
protection  of  the  Capital,  or  thence  thrown  toward  South-eastern  Ohio,  on  his 
front.  Others  assembled  at  Camp  Dennison,  to  be  hurried  by  rail  after  him. 
All  over  the  Southern  part  of  the  State  was  a  hasty  mustering  and  crowding 
npon  extra  trains,  and  rush  to  the  points  of  danger.  Hobson,  who,  in  spite  of 
Morgan's  tremendous  marching,  was  now  only  a  few  hours  behind,  pressed  so 
hard  upon  his  trail  that  the  flying  band  had  little  time  for  the  burning  of  rail- 
road bridges,  or,  indeed,  for  aught  but  the  impressment  of  fresh  horses.  Judah, 
with  his  ti-oops,  was  dispatched  by  boats  to  gain  the  front  of  the  galloping  col- 
umn and  head  it  off  from  the  river. 

Meantime  the  excitement  and  apprehension  in  all  the  towns  and  villages 
within  thirty  or  fortj^  miles  of  Morgan's  line  of  march  was  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  Thrifty  farmers  drove  off  their  horses  and  cattle  to 
the  woods.  Thrifty  housewives  buried  their  silver  spoons.  At  least  one  terri- 
fied matron,  in  a  pleasant  inland  town  forty  miles  from  the  Rebel  route,  in  her 
husband's  absence,  resolved  to  protect  the  family  carriage-horse  at  all  hazards, 
and  knowing  no  safer  plan,  led  him  into  the  house  and  stabled  him  in  the  par- 
lor, locking  and  bolting  doors  and  windows,  whence  the  noise  of  his  dismal 
tramping  on  the  resounding  floor  sounded,  through  the  live-long  night,  like  dis- 
tant peals  of  artillery,  and  kept  half  the  citizens  awake  and  watching  for  Mor- 
gan's entrance. 

There  was,  indeed,  sufficient  cause  for  considering  property  insecure  any- 
where within  reach  of  the  invaders.  Horses  and  food,  of  course,  they  took 
wherever  and  whenever  the}'  wanted  them;   our  own   raiding  parties  generally 

"■■'Squads  of  Morgan's  men  passed  from  Lockland,  through  Sharpsburg  and  Montgomery,  and 
even  so  close  to  the  city  as  Duck  Creek,  two  miles  from  tlie  corporation  line,  stealing  all  the  fine 
horses  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

t  Preble  County,  in  the  front  here,  as  at  the  siege  of  Cincinnati,  had  sent  down  a  company 
or  two  the  night  before. 
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did  iho  s;\ine.  But  the  mania  for  plunder  Mhieh  bofel  this  command  and  made 
its  line  of  mareh  look  like  a  procession  of  peddlers,  was  something  bc^'ond  all 
ordinary  cavalry  plundering.  "We  need  look  for  no  other  or  stronger  words,  in 
describing  it,  than  the  second  in  command  has  himself  chosen  to  use.  "The 
disposition  for  wholesale  jilunder,"  he  frankly  admits,  '-exceeded  anything  that 
any  of  us  had  ever  seen  before.  The  men  seemed  actuated  by  a  desire  to  pay 
off.  in  the  enemj-'s  country,  all  scores  that  the  Union  arm}-  had  chalked  up  in 
the  South.  The  great  cause  for  apprehension,  which  our  situation  might  have 
inspiretl,  seemed  only  to  make  tliem  reckless.  Calico  was  the  staple  article  of 
appropriation.  Each  man  (who  could  get  one)  tied  a  bolt  of  it  to  his  saddle, 
only  to  throw  it  away  and  get  a  fresh  one  at  the  first  opportunit}^.  They  did 
not  pillage  with  any  sort  of  method  or  reason  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  mania,  sense- 
less and  purposeless,  One  man  carried  a  bird-cage,  with  three  canaries  in  it, 
for  two  daj'S.  Another  rode  with  a  chaliiig-dish,  which  looked  like  a  small  me- 
tallic coffin,  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  till  an  officer  forced  him  to  throw  it 
away.  Althougli  the  weather  wa.'^  intensely  warm,  another  slung  seven  pairs  of 
skates  arountl  his  neck,  and  chuckled  over  the  acquisition.  I  saw  very  few  ar- 
ticles of  real  value  taken  ;  they  pillaged  like  boys  robbing  an  orchard.  I  would 
not  have  believed  that  such  a  passion  could  have  been  developed  so  ludicrously 
among  an}-  body  of  civilized  men.  At  Piketon,  Ohio,  some  days  later,  one  man 
broke  tlirough  the  guard  posted  at  a  store,  rushed  in,  trembling  with  excitement 
and  avarice,  and  filled  his  pockets  with  horn  buttons.  The}'  would,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, throw  away  their  plunder  after  awdiile,  like  children  tired  of  their  toys."* 

Some  movements  of  our  own  were,  after  their  different  fashion,  scarcely 
less  ridiculous.  Some  militia  from  Camp  Dennison,  for  example,  marched  after 
Morgan  till  near  Batavia,  when  they  gravely  halted  and  began  felling  trees 
across  the  road  to — check  him  in  case  he  shoidd  decide  to  come  back  over  the 
route  he  had  just  traveled  !  A  worthy  militia  officer  telegi-aphed  to  Governor 
Tod  Morgan's  exact  position,  and  assured  him  that  the  Rebel  forces  numbered 
precisely  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  !  Burnside  himself  tele- 
graphed that  it  was  now  definitely  ascertained  that  Morgan  had  about  four 
thousand  men.  At  Chillicothe  they  mistook  some  of  their  own  militia  for  Eebel 
scouts  and,  by  way  of  protection,  burned  a  bridge  across  a  stream  always  ford- 
able,  fiovcrnor  Tod  felt  sure  that  only  the  heavy  concentration  of  militia  at 
Camp  Cha.'-ehad  kejtt  ^lorgan  from  seizing  Columbus  and  plundering  the  State 
treasury.  Several  days  after  the  bulk  of  the  invading  force  had  been  captured, 
the  Governor  gravely  wrote  to  a  militia  officer  at  Cleveland,  whom  he  was  ex- 
horting to  renewed  vigilance,  •' 1  announce  to  you  that  Moi'gan  may  yet  reach 
the  lake  shore  !  "  f 

But  if  there  was  an  error  in  the  zeal  disydayed,  it  Avas  on  the  safe  side. 
Over  fifty  thousand  Ohio  militia  actually  took  the  field  against  the  sore  pi-essed, 
fleeing  band.J  Not  half  of  them,  however,  at  any  time  got  within  three-score 
miles  of  Morgan. 

•  Diike'rt  IIi.'*lory  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,  pp.  430,  437. 

t  Kx.  Doc,  1863.  part  I,  p.  230.  t  Adjutant-General's  Report  for  1863,  p.  82. 
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That  officer  was  meantime  intent  neitlier  upon  the  lake  sliore  nor  yet  upon 
the  treasury  vaults  at  Columbus,  but,  entirely  satisiied  with  the  commotion  lie 
had  created,  was  doing  his  best  to  gx't  out  of  the  State.  He  came  very  near 
doing  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Jul}-  he  was  stopping  to  i'ecd  his  horses  in 
sight  of  Camp  Dennison.  That  evening  he  encamped  at  Williamsburg,  twentv- 
eight  miles  east  of  Cincinnati.  Then  marching  through  Washington  C.  II., 
Piketon  (with  Colonel  Eichard  Morgan  going  through  Georgetown),  Jackson, 
Vinton,  Berlin,  Pomero}^,  and  Chestei-,  he  reached  the  ford  at  Buffington  Island 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  But  for  his  luckless  delay  for  a  few  hours  at  Ches- 
ter, it  would  seem  that  he  might  have  escaped. 

Until  he  reached  Pomero}'  he  encountered  comparatively  little  resisstancc. 
At  Camp  Dennison  there  was  a  little  skirmish,  in  which  a  Rebel  Lieutenant  and 
several  privates  were  captured;  but  Lieutenant-Colonel  Neff,  the  commandant, 
wisely  limited  his  efforts  to  the  protection  of  the  bridge  and  camp.  A  train  of 
the  Little  Miami  Eoad  Avas  thrown  off  the  track.  At  Berlin  there  was  a  skir- 
mish with  the  militia  under  Colonel  Runkle.  Small  militia  skirmishes  were 
constantl}-  occurring,  the  citizen-soldiery  hanging  on  the  flanks  of  the  flj'ing  in- 
vaders, wounding  two  or  three  men  every  day,  and  occasionally  killing  one. 

At  last  the  daring  little  column  approached  its  goal.  All  the  troops  in  Ken- 
tucky had  been  evaded  and  left  behind.  All  the  militia  in  Indiana  had  been 
dashed  aside  or  outstripped.  The  fifty  thousand  militia  in  Ohio  had  failed  to 
turn  it  from  its  predetermined  path.  Within  precisely  fifteen  days  from  the 
morning  it  had  crossed  the  Cumberland — nine  days  from  its  crossing  into  Indi- 
ana— it  stood  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  A  few  hours  more  of  <Iay- 
light  and  it  would  be  safely  across  in  the  midst  again  of  a  population  to  whieh 
it  might  look  for  sj-mpathy,  if  not  for  aid. 

But  the  circle  of  the  hunt  was  narrowing.  Judah,  with  his  fresh  cavali-y,  was 
up,  and  was  marching  out  from  the  river  against  Mo]"gan.  Hobson  was  hard 
on  his  rear.  Colonel  Runkle,  commanding  a  division  of  militia,  was  north  of 
him.  And  at  last  the  local  militia  in  advance  of  him  were  beginning  to  fell 
trees  and  tear  up  bridges  to  obstruct  his  progress.  Near  Pomeroy  they  made  a 
stand.  For  four  or  five  miles  his  road  ran  thi'ough  a  ravine,  with  occasional  in- 
tersections from  hill  roads.  At  all  these  cross-roads  he  found  the  militia  posted; 
and  from  the  hills  above  him  the}'  made  his  passage  through  the  ravine  a  per- 
fect running  of  the  gauntlet.  On  froiit,  flank,  and  rear  the  militia  pressed;  and, 
as  Morgan's  first  subordinate  rueful!}'  expresses  it,  '-closed  eagerl}-  upon  our 
track."  In  such  plight  he  passed  through  the  ravine,  and,  shaking  clear  of  his 
pursuers  for  a  little,  pressed  on  to  Chester,  where  lie  arrived  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.* 

Here  he  made  the  first  serious  military  mistake  that  had  marked  his  course 
on  Northern  soil.  He  was  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  ford  at  which  he 
hoped  to  cross;  and  the  skirmishing  about  Pomeroy  should  have  given  him  am- 

-  18th  July. 
Vol.  I.— 10. 
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plo  admonition  of  the  nocossity  for  haste.  But  he  had  been  advancing  through 
the  ravine  at  a  gallop.  He  halted  now  to  breathe  his  horses,  and  to  hunt  a 
guide.     The  hour  and  a  half  thus  lost  went  tar  toward  deciding  his  fate. 

AVhen  his  column  was  well  closed  up  and  his  guide  was  found,  he  moved 
forward.  It  was  eight  o'clock  betore  he  reached  Portland,  the  little  village  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  nearly  opposite  Buffington  Island.  Night  had  fallen — a 
"night  of  solid  darkness,"  as  the  Kebel  officers  declared.  The  entrance  to  the 
ford  was  guarded  by  a  little  earthwork,  manned  by  only  two  or  three  hundred 
infantry.     This  alone  stood  between  him  and  an  easy  passage  to  Virginia. 

But  his  evil  genius  was  upon  hiu).  He  had  lost  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
Chester  in  the  afternoon — the  most  precious  hour  and  a  half  since  his  horse's 
feet  touched  Xorthern  soil  ;  and  he  now  decided  to  waste  the  night.  In  the 
hurried  council  with  his  exhausted  ottieers  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Judah  had  arrived — that  some  of  his  troops  had  probably  given  force  to  the 
skirmishing  near  Pomeroy — that  they  vrould  certainly  be  at  Buffington  by 
morning,  and  that  gunboats  would  accompany  them.^!^  But  his  men  were  in 
bad  condition,  and  he  feared  to  trust  them  in  a  night  attack  upon  a  fortified 
position  which  he  had  not  reconnoitered.     The  fear  was  fatal. 

Even  3"et,  by  abandoning  his  wagon-train  and  his  wounded,  he  niight  have 
reached  unguarded  fords  a  little  higher  up.  This,  too,  was  mentioned  by  his 
officers.  He  would  save  all,  he  promptly  replied,  or  lose  all  together.  And  so 
he  gave  mortgages  to  fate. 

By  morning  Judah  was  up.  At  daybreak  Duke  advanced  with  a  couple  of 
Rebel  regiments  to  storm  the  earthwork,  but  found  it  abandoned.  He  was  rap- 
idl}-  proceeding  to  make  the  dispositions  for  crossing  when  Judah's  advance 
Struck  him.  At  first  he  repulsed  it  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners, f  the  Ad- 
jutant-General of  Judah's  staff  among  them.  Morgan  then  ordered  him  to 
hold  the  force  on  his  front  in  check.  He  Avas  not  able  to  return  to  his  com- 
mand till  it  had  been  broken  and  thrown  into  full  retreat  before  an  impetuous 
charge  of  Judah's  cavahy,  headed  by  Lieutenant  O'Neil,  of  the  Fifth  Indiana. 
He  succeeded  in  rallying  them  and  re-forming  his  line.  But  now,  advancing 
up  the  Chester  and  Pomeroy  road,  came  the  gallant  cavalry  that  over  three 
States  had  been  galloping  on  their  track— the  three  thousand  of  Ilobson's  coni- 
nijind — who  for  now  two  weeks  hail  been  only  a  day,  a  forenoon,  an  hour  be- 
hind them. 

As  Hobson's  guidons  fluttered  out  in  the  little  valley  by  the  river  bank 
where  they  fought,  every  man  of  that  band  that  had  so  long  defied  a  hundred 
thousand  knew  that  the  contest  was  over.  They  were  almost  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, exhausted,  and  scarcely  two  thousand  strong;  against  them  were  Hob- 
son's  three  thousand  and  Judah's  still  larger  force.  To  complete  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  that,  in  spite  of  their  eflibrts,  had  at  last  been  concentrated  upon  them, 
the  tin-clad  gunboats  steamed  up  and  opened  fire. 

Morgan  comprehended   the  situation   as   fast  as   the   hard-riding  troopers, 

•  Duke's  Iliirtory  Morgun'.s  C:iv.,  p.   117.  t  Forty  or  fifty,  he  claims. 
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who,  still  clinging  to  their  bolts  of  calico,  were  already  beginning  to  gallop 
toward  the  rear.  He  at  once  essa3-ed  to  extricate  his  trains,  and  then  to  with- 
draw his  regiments  by  column  of  fours  from  right  of  companies,  keeping  up, 
meanwhile,  as  sturd}-  resistance  as  he  might.  For  some  distance  the  with- 
drawal was  made  in  tolerable  order;  then,  under  a  charge  of  a  Michigan  cav- 
alry regiment,  everything  was  broken,  and  the  retreat  became  a  rout.  ]\Ioi-gan, 
with  not  quite  twelve  hundred  men,  escaped.  His  brother,  with  Colonels 
Duke,  Ward,  Huffman,  and  about  seven  hundred  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  was  the  battle  of  ButRngton  Island.  It  was  brief  and  decisive.  But 
for  his  two  grave  mistakes  of  the  night  before,  Morgan  might  have  avoided  it 
and  escaped.  Yet  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  yielded  to  the  blow  that  insured 
his  fate  without  spirited  resistance,  and  a  courage  and  tenacity  worth}'  of  a 
better  cause.    Our  superiority  in  forces  was  overwhelming  and  our  loss  trifling.* 

The  prisoners  were  at  once  sent  down  the  river  to  Cincinnati,  on  the  ti-ans- 
ports  which  had  brought  ap  some  of  their  pursuers,  in  charge  of  Captain  Day, 
of  General  Judah's  8taff,f  of  whose  "manly  and  soldierly  courtesy"  they  made 
grateful  mention,  albeit  not  much  given  to  praising  the  treatment  they  received 
at  the  North.  The  troops,  with  little  rest,  pushed  on  after  Morgan  and  the 
fugitive  twelve  hundred. 

And  now  began  the  dreariest  experience  of  the  Rebel  chief.  Twenty  miles 
above  Buffington  he  struck  the  river  again,  got  three  hundred  of  his  command 
across,  and  was  himself  midway  in  the  stream,  when  the  approaching  gunboats 
checked  th-e  passage.  Eeturning  to  the  nine  hundred  still  on  the  Ohio  side,  he 
once  more  renew^ed  the  hurried  flight.  His  men  were  worn  down  and  exhausted 
hy  long-continued  and  enormous  work;  they  were  demoralized  by  pillage,  dis- 
couraged by  the  shattering  of  their  command,  weakened  most  of  all  by  their 
loss  of  faith  in  themselves  and  their  commandei-,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
foes,  harassed  on  every  hand,  intercepted  at  every  loophole  of  escape,  liunted 
like  game  night  and  da}-,  driven  hither  and  thither  in  their  vain  efforts  to 
double  on  their  remorseless  pursuers.  It  was  the  early  type  and  token  of  the 
similar  fate,  under  pursuit  of  which  the  great  ami}-  of  the  Confederacy  was  to 
fade  out;  and  no  other  words  are  needed  to  finish  the  story  we  have  now  to 
tell  than  those  Avith  which  the  historian  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  decribea 
the  tragic  flight  to  Appomattox  C.  H.  :  "Dark  divisions,  sinking  in  the  woods 
for  a  few  hours'  repose,  would  hear  suddenly  the  booni  of  hostile  guns  and  the 
clatter  of  the  troops  of  the  ubiquitous  cavalry,  and  they  had  to  be  up  and 
hasten   off.       Thus    pressed   on    all   sides,  driven    like    sheep   before    prowling 

*  Among  the  few  killed,  liowever,  was  Mnjor  Daniel  McCook,  a  patriotic  old  man,  for  wliose 
fate  there  wa.s  very  general  regret.  He  was  not  in  the  service,  but  had  accompanied  tlie  cavalry 
as  a  volunteer.  He  was  accorded  a  military  fnneral  at  Cincinnati,  which  was  largely  attended. 
He  was  the  father  of  Robert  L.,  Alexander  M.,  and  George  W.  McCook,  besides  Reveral  otiier 
sons,  nearly  all  of  whom,  with  notable  unanimity,  liad  been  in  the  service  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  most  of  whom  had  risen  to  high  rank. 

t  Afterward  on  the  statT  of  Governor  Cox,  at  Columbus. 
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wolves,  amid  hun.o-or,  fatig-uo.  and  sleeplessness,  continuing  daj^  after  day,  they 
fared  toward  the  rising  sun: 

"'Such  resting  found  the  soles  of  nnblest  feet.'"'* 

Yet.  to  the  very  last,  the  energy  this  daring  eavalryman  displayed  was  such 
as  to  extort  our  admiration.  From  the  jaws  of  disaster  he  drew  out  the  rem- 
nants of  his  command  at  Buffington.  When  foiled  in  the  attempted  crossing 
above,  he  headed  for  the  Muskingum.  Foiled  here  by  the  militia  under  Eunkle, 
he  doubled  on  his  track  and  turned  again  toward  Blennerhassett  Island.  The 
clouds  of  dust  that  marked  his  track  betrayed  the  movement,  and  on  three  sides 
the  pursuers  closed  in  upon  him.  While  they  slept,  in  peaceful  expectation  of 
receiving  his  surrender  in  the  morning,  he  stole  out  along  a  hillside  that  had 
been  thought  impassable — his  men  walking  in  single  file  and  leading  their 
horses;  .and  by  midnight  he  was  out  of  the  toils  and  once  more  marching  hard 
to  outstrip  his  pursuers.  At  last  he  found  an  unguarded  crossing  of  the  Mus- 
kino-um.  at  Eaglesport,  above  McConnellsville,  and  then,  with  an  open  country 
before  him,  struck  out  once  more  for  the  Ohio. 

This  time  Governor  Tod's  sagacity  was  vindicated.  He  urged  the  shipment 
of  troops  by  rail  to  Bellaire,  near  Wheeling,  and  by  great  good  fortune.  Major 
Wav.  of  the  Xinth  Michigan  Cavalry,  received  the  orders.  Presently  this  officer 
was  on  the  scent.  "Morgan  is  making  for  Ilammondsville,"  he  telegraphed 
General  Burnside  on  the  25th,  "and  will  attempt  to  cross  the  Ohio  Eiver  at 
Wellsville.  I  have  my  section  of  battery,  and  shall  follow  him  closel3^"  He 
kept  his  word  and  gave  the  finishing  stroke.  "  Morgan  was  attacked  with  the 
remnant  of  his  command,  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning,"  announced  General 
Burnside  on  the  next  day  (2Gth  July)  "at  Sali.ncville,  by  IMajor  Way,  who,  after 
a  severe  fight  routed  the  enem_y,  killed  about  thirty,  wounded  some  fifty,  and 
took  some  two  hundred  prisoners."  Six  hours  later  the  long  race  ended:  "I 
captured  John  Morgan  to-day  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,"  telegraphed  Major  Euo  of 
the  Ninth  Kentucky  Cavalry  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  "taking  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  prisoners,  four  hundred  horses,  and  arms." 

Salineville  is  in  Columbiana  County,  but  a  few  miles  below  the  most  north- 
erly point  of  the  State  touched  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  between  Steubcnville 
and  Wellsville,  nearly  two-thirds  the  way  up  the  eastern  border  of  the  State. 
Over  such  distances  had  Morgan  passed  after  Ihe  disaster  at  Buffington,  whicdi 
all  had  supposed  certain  to  end  his  cai-eer;  and  so  near  had  he  still  come  to 
making  his  escape  from  the  State,  with  the  handful  he  was  still  able  to  keep 
together. 

The  circumstances  of  the  final  surrender  were  peculiar,  and  subsequently 
led  to  an  unpleasant  dispute.  Morgan  was  being  guided  to  the  Pennsjdvania 
lino  by  a  Mr.  Burbeck,  who  had  gone  out  with  a  small  squad  of  volunteers 
against  him,  but  with  whom,  Mccording  to  Morgan's  statement,  an  arrangement 
had   bcfn    made  that,  on    condition   that  he  would   disturb  no  property  in  the 

•Swinlon's  Hifltory  Army  Potoinrio,  p.  014. 
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count}^  he  was  to  be  safely  conducted  out  of  it.  Seeing,  by  the  clouds  of  dust 
on  a  road  parallel  with  the  one  he  was  on,  that  a  cavalr}'  force  was  rapidly 
gaining  his  front,  and  that  thus  his  escape  was  definitely  cut  off,  he  undertook 
to  make  a  virtue  of  his  necessity,  and  try  to  gain  terms  by  volunteering  sur- 
render to  his  guide.  Burbeck  eagerly  swallowed  the  bait,  and  accepted  the 
surrender  upon  condition  that  officers  and  men  were  to  be  immediately  paroled. 
In  a  few  minutes  Major  Rue  was  upon  them.  lie  doubted  the  propriety  of  such 
a  surrender,  and  referred  the  case  to  General  Shackleford  (second  in  command 
in  ITobson's  column)  who  at  once  disapproved  and  refused  to  recognize  it. 

Morgan  thereupon  appealed  to  Governor  Tod,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Ohio  militia,  claiming  to  have  surrendered  iipon  terms  to  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  calling  upon  him  to  maintain  the  honor  of  his  officer  thus 
pledged.  Governor  Tod  took  a  little  time  to  examine  the  case,  and  on  the  1st 
of  August  responded:  "I  find  the  facts  substantially  as  follows:  A  private  citizen 
of  New  Lisbon,  by  the  name  of  Burbeck,  went  out  with  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
others  to  meet  3'our  forces,  in  advance  of  a  volunteer  organized  military  body 
from  the  same  place  under  the  command  of  Captain  Curry.  Said  Burbeck  is 
not  and  never  was  a  militia  officer  in  the  service  of  this  State.  He  was  captured 
by  you  and  ti'avcled  with  you  some  considerable  distance  before  your  surrender. 
Upon  his  discovering  the  regular  military  forces  of  the  United  States  to  be  in 
your  advance  in  line  of  battle,  you  surrendered  to  said  Burbeck,  then  your 
prisoner.  Whether  you  supposed  him  to  be  a  CajDtain  in  the  militia  service  or 
not  is  entirely  immaterial." 

The  officers  of  Morgan's  command — not  so  much  perhaps  because  of  the 
alleged  lack  of  other  secure  accommodations  as  through  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
popular  feeling  that  Ihey  should  be  treated  rather  as  horse-thieves  than  as  sol- 
diers, and  with  a  wish  also  to  retaliate  in  kind  for  the  close  confinement  to 
which  the  officers  of  Colonel  Straight's  raiding  party  were  then  subjected  in 
Rebel  prisons — were  immured  in  the  cells  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiarj'.*  They 
have  since  made  bitter  complaints  of  this  indignity,  as  well  as  of  the  treatment 
there  received,  thereby  only  illustrating  the  different  feelings  with  which  men 
guard  Andersonvilles  and  Salisburies,  from  those  with  which  they  themselves 
regard,  from  the  inside,  places  much  less  objectionable. 

After  some  months  of  confinement,  Morgan  himself  and  six  other  prisoners 
made  their  escape,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  by  cutting  through 
the  stone  floors  of  their  cells  with  knives  carried  off  from  the  prison  table,  till 
they  reached  the  air-chamber  below ;  tunneling  from  that  under  the  walls  of 
the  building  into  the  outer  yard,  and  climbing  the  wall  that  surrounds  the 
grounds  by  the  aid  of  ropes  made  from  their  bed-clothes.  The  State  authorities 
were  very  much  mortified  at  the  escape,  and  ordered  an  investigation.  It  was 
thus  disclosed  that  the  neglect  which   enabled  the  prisoners  to  prosecute  the 

*The  official  dispatches  requesting  the  use  of  the  penitentiary  for  this  purpose  indicate  that 
it  was  to  General  Halleck  that  Morgan  and  his  officers  were  indebted  for  the  practice  of  thig 
method  of  treating  prisoners  of  war. 
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tedious  taslv  of  cutting  through  the  stone  floors  undiscovered,  had  its  origin  in 
the  coarse-minded  suggestion  of  one  of  the   directors  of  the  penitentiar}*  that 

the  daily  sweeping  of  the  cells  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  "the  d d  Kebels 

made  to  sweep  their  own  cells."  This  poor  effort  to  treat  the  prisoners  of  war 
worse  than  he  treated  the  convicts,  enabled  them  to  cover  up  their  work  and 
conceal  it  from  any  inspection  of  cells  that  "vvas  made.  It  was  officially  re- 
ported tliat  misunderstandings  between  the  military  authorities  in  Columbus 
and  the  civil  authorities  of  the  penitentiary  led  to  the  escape. 

Morgan  quietly  took  the  Little  Miami  train  for  Cincinnati  on  the  night  of 
his  escape,  leaped  otf  it  a  little  outside  the  city,  made  his  way  across  the  river, 
ancl  was  straiglitway  concealed  and  forwarded  toward  the  Confederate  lines  by 
his  Kentucky  friends.  He  lived  to  lead  one  more  raid  into  the  heart  of  his  fa- 
vorite "Blue  Grass,"  to  witness  the  decline  of  his  popularity,  to  be  harassed  by 
officers  in  Eichmond  who  did  not  understand  him,  and  b}^  difficulties  in  his  com- 
mand, and  linally  to  fall,  while  fleeing  through  a  kitchen  garden,  in  a  morning 
skirmish  in  an  obscure  little  village  in  East  Tennessee.  He  left  a  name  second 
only  to  those  of  Forrest  and  Stuart  among  the  cavalrymen  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  a  character  which,  amid  much  to  be  condemned,  was  not  without  traces  of 
a  noble  nature. 

1 

The  number  of  Ohio  militia  called  into  service  during  the  Morgan  raid  has 

already  been  roughly  stated  at  fifty  thousand.  The  Adjutant-General,  in  his 
next  annual  report,  gave  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  number  from 
each  county,  and  tlu'  amount  ]')ai(l  for  their  services: 


Cdl'NTIKS. 


I  No.  of 
Cdin  pa- 
ll ies. 


No.  of 

iMi-n  oil 

duty. 


AtheiLs I  26 

A(lam< I  4 

Lu;U-r 14 

Belinont |  6 

Clarke ,  27 

Clinton I  25 

Clermont j  7 

CliaiiipaiKii 2 

IJilavsMif 1 

Kranklin  4y 

Fayette 20 

ra'irlield '  25 

Ciallia 27 

Grcrne I  16 

tiuern.scy j  4 

lluiiiilt<jn  1  15 

Highland '  2:i 

Hitcking  j  15 

JackKf>n  I  5 

Monlgoniery  i  1 


1,967 
340 

1,202 
378 

2,697 

1,980 
507 


Amount  paid. 


3,952 
1,530 
2,094 
2,03'J 
1,135 

323 
1,461 
1,898 
l,:i07 

510 
60 


§11,671  74 
1,171  44 
3,220  73 

816  86 
7,947  71 
5,282  64 
1,328  51 

214  41 

45  26 

10,441  59 

7,083  39 

5,091  39 

17,408  50 

3,780  06 

1,147  82 

8,001  00 

6,858  17 

4,554  82 

2,294  92 

102  35 


Jefferson 

Lawrence 

Lickinsf 

Madison 

Monroe 

Meij^.s 

Morj^an 

Muskin;i;uin 

Nolile  

I'ickaway 

Perry 

I'ike  

Kos.s 

Seioto  

Vinton 

Wasiiington 

Knox 

Warren 

Total  amounts 


No.  of 

Conipa- 

nit's. 


5 

8 

1 
16 
28 
17 
28 

2 
18 
25 
11 

9 
48 

7 
13 
32 

1 
10 


587 


No.  of 

Wen  on 

duty. 


511 

572 

109 

1,478 

2,449 

1,661 

2,409 

150 

1,741 

1,980 

911 

782 

4,180 

639 

1,059 

2,542 


807 


49,357 


Amount  paid. 


$939  10 

2,783  01 

482  15 

4,643  24 

11,256  26 

11,108  52 

10,834  61 

1,161  71 

5,620  61 

9,627  68 

4,665  07 

3,254  51 

22,816  18 

3,537  43 

5,298  81 

13,092  09 

77  60 

2,657  68 


$212,318  97 


To  thif*  an  explanation  was  added  : 
"Many  coinpanicH  that  reHjKjnded  promptly  and  performed  eflicient  service  for  from  one  to 
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five  days,  have  returned  muster-iolls  and  declined  payment  for  the  service  rendered  in  defense 
of  their  own  homes;  still  others  have  never  made  out  rolls  for  pay,  generously  donating  their 
services  to  the  State.  The  entire  militia  force  of  Harrison  County,  through  Mr.  Shotwell,  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Military  Committee,  unanimously  declined  payment  for  the  very  important  service 
they  rendered.  There  are,  however,  rolls  outstanding  that  have  been  returned  on  account  of  some 
defects.  I  have  information  of  about  seventy  additional  companies  that  have  reported  for  pay, 
most  of  which  will  be  ultimately  paid  ;  they  will  increase  the  number  paid  to  upward  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  men,  and  add  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  sum  total." 

The  Governor  stated  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  raid  us  foUows : 

Pay  proper  of  militia  $250  000 

Damage  bj'  the  enemy  495  000 

Damage  by  our  troops 152  000 

$897,000 

This  was  exclusive  of  the  heavy  expense  of  subsisting  and  transporting  the 
militia. 

He  maintained  that  there  was  wisdom  in  the  very  heavy  concentration  of 
this  force  at  Camp  Chase  to  protect  the  Capital,  but  at  an  cixr]y  j^eriod  in  the 
raid,  two  daj's  after  Morgan's  entry  upon  Ohio  soil,  he  announced  to  the  men 
tliere  assembled  that  they  were  not  needed,  and  dismissed  one-half  of  them, 
chosen  by  lot,  to  their  homes.  Four  days  later,  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  ac- 
tion at  Buffington  Island,  he  discharged  all  the  rest  from  the  camp.  Nearly  all 
in  South-Avestern  Ohio  M^ere  also  discharged  early  in   the  progress  of  the  raid. 

Two  days  before  the  battle  at  Buffington  Island  he  issued  a  circular  to 
the  Military  Committees  of  the  several  counties  through  which  Morgan  passed, 
asking  full  reports  of  the  losses,  j^ublic  and  private,  from  the  raid,  and  the  names 
of  the  individual  sufferers.  These  amounts  were  afterward  made  the  subject 
of  a  claim  on  the  Genei^-al  Government  for  reclamation.  After  Morgan's  sur- 
render, the  Governor  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  reciting  the 
main  facts  of  the  invasion,  and  congratulating  them  upon  "  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  most  formidable  cavalry  forces  of  the  Eebels ;  a  force 
that  had  been  a  terror  to  the  friends  of  the  Union  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
for  about  two  years." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  contrasting  the  numbers  of  the  Ohio  militia 
thus  called  out  with  their  performance,  that  they  were  only  being  organized 
when  the  call  was  made  upon  them  ;  that  they  were  utterl}-  without  drill,  and 
that  many  of  them  even  took  the  field  before  their  officers  had  been  commis- 
sioned. 

In  1864  the  Legislature  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  claims  for  damages  to  property  during 
the  ^Morgan  raid.  Messrs.  Albert  McVeigh,  Geo.  W.  Barker,  and  Henry  S.  Bab- 
bitt, who  Avere  appointed  the  commissioner.s,  passed  ov^er  the  route  of  the  raid, 
and  had  public  hearings  of  the  claims  at  each  point.  They  reduced  them 
largely  in  most  cases,  and  classified  them  into  damages  done  by  the  Rebels,  by 
United  States  troops,  and  by  State  militia  respectively.  A  summary  of  their 
report  sets  forth  the  results  of  their  investigation  in  tabular  form,  as  follows: 
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CHAPTEK   XIII. 


THE  VALLANDIGHAM  CAMPAIGN, 


THE  earl}^  summer  of  1863  was  the  dead-point  of  danger  in  the  war. 
AYe  have  been  seeing  how  arbitrary  arrests,  popular  disaffection,  resist- 
ance to  the  draft,  and  an  audacious  invasion  were  features  of  its  his- 
tory within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  Elsewhere  the  gloom  was  far  greater.  The 
woi'se  than  failure  at  Chancellorsville  was  followed  by  the  transfer  of  Lee's  en- 
tire army  to  the  soil  of  Pennsjivania.  The  long  labors  before  Vicksburg  had 
not  yet  been  rewarded  with  success,  and  fresh  disasters  at  Galveston  and  else- 
where had  combined  to  deepen  the  general  gloom. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  feeling  that  General  Burnside,  by  his  arrest  of 
Mr.  Yallandigham,  lifted  that  politician  into  the  position  of  a  representative 
man,  and,  in  making  him  tb.e  niartj'r  of  his  party,  made  him  also  its  leader. 
He  had  scarce!}'  reached  the  Confederate  lines  until  the  Rebel  newspapers  were 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  could  onlj-  be  received  as  a  prisoner — as  one  cmi- 
jiently  deserving  kindness  and  consideration,  but  none  the  less  a  prisoner;  tliat 
it  would  be  the  height  of  foHy  for  him  to  think  of  rcmjiining  in  tlu'  Confeder- 
acy ;  that  his  true  base  of  operations  was  Canada,  and  his  true  mission  to  be- 
come the  candidate  of  his  part}-  for  the  Governorship  of  Ohio.* 

The  idea  which  Avould  thus  appear  to  have  been  suggested  at  the  South 
was  soon  found  to  have  taken  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  masses  in  the 
Democratic  party.  Its  leaders  regarded  such  a  polic}'  as  unwise  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  would  greatly  have  j^referred  the  nomination  of  a  moderate  war 
Democrat,  like  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  their  former  candidate.  But  the  masses  were 
dissatisfied — sore  about  the  draft,  inflamed  with  anger  at  the  treatment  of  the 
man  who  had  most  boldly  championed  their  views,  and  absorbed  to  such  a  de- 
gree in  these  personal  grievances  as  to  consider  their  redress  a  question  of  more 
importance  than  the  prosecution  of  the  war  or  the  preservation  of  the  Nation. 

As  the  time  for  the  convention  approached,  the  tide  of  opinion  set  in 
stronger  and  sti-onger  for  Yallandigham,  until  it  soon  became  a  popular  furor. 
For  da3'S  before  the  date  for  the  assemblage  Columbus  was  crowded  with  dele- 
gations from  the  rural  districts,  whose  intensity  of  feeling  and  bitterness  of 
expression  found  no  parallel  in  any  previous  political  excitement  in  the  State. 

*  For  the  earliest  expressions  of  these  views  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  fir.st  num- 
bers of  the  Chattanooga  Rebel  issued  after  news  of  tlie  arrival  of  Mr.  Vallandighara  within 
General  Bragg's  lines  had  been  received. 
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They  denouncoa,  ospoeially,  General  Bumside's  "Order  No.  38,"  declared  it 
an  insufferable  tyranny,  proclaimed  their  intention  of  violating  it  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  defiantly  threatened  rosistance  to  attempted  arrests.  Governor 
Tod.  General  Burnside,  and  Secretaiy  Stanton  were  the  subjects  of  peculiarly 
virulent  attack.  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  the  suffering  champion  of  their  cause, 
whose  wrouijs  were  to  be  redressed,  whose  election  as  Governor  was  to  be  made 
the  titling  rebuke  to  his  persecutors.  His  absence  made  no  difference.  AYhon 
elected  he  could  easih-  gain  access  to  the  Border;  and  then,  Avhere  was  the 
General,  or  even  higher  official,  who  would  dare  to  keep  the  chosen  Govci-nor 
of  this  great  State  in  exile  beyond  its  limits?  Only  let  that  be  attempted,  ami 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  elect  would  lead  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Democrats  to  the  Border  to  bring  him  home  in  triumph  ! 

The  talk  of  the  masses  thus  developed  a  deliberate  purpose  to  provoke  the 
ijravest  issues,  and  a  readiness  to  embroil  the  State  in  civil  w^ar.  They  had  re- 
solved on  resistance  to  arrests,  resistance  as  far  as  might  be  to  the  draft  and  to 
the  war,  and  they  were  reckless  as  to  consequences. 

The  leaders  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  current.  As  a  last  resort  they  strove 
to  bring  forward  General  McClellan,  who  was  still  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Governorship,  but  he  refused  the  use  of  his  name.  When  the 
convention  assembled  an  immense  crowd  took  possession,  overslaughed  the  dcl- 
co-ates,  elected  as  permanent  chairman  a  man  who  was  not  a  delegate  at  all,* 
and  clamored  for  the  nomination  of  Yallandigham  by  acclamation.  The  most 
of  the  members  fell  completely  in  with  the  current;  a  few  war  Democrats 
made  sturdj-  resistance  for  a  little,  demanded  a  call  of  the  delegates  by  coun- 
ties, and  cast  their  votes  for  Judge  Jewett.  But  the  pressure  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Jewett's  own  county  presently  insisted  upon  withdrawing  his  name,  and, 
amid  a  wild  saturnalia  of  cheering,  and  embracing,  and  all  manner  of  extrava- 
gant demonstrations  of  delight,  the  convict  of  General  Burnside's  Military 
Commission  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  candidate  of  this  great  parly 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ohio. 

A  strenuous  struggle  was  made  for  a  resolution  in  fiivor  of  peace  in  the 
platform,  but  the  most  shouted:  "Vallandigham  is  platform  enough;"  and  so 
the  leaders  were  left  to  fit  -their  declaration  of  principles  to  their  candidate 
with  what  skill  they  might,  while  the  great  crowd  hung  with  delight  on  the 
address  of  ex-Senator  Pugh,  who,  having  been  Mr.  Yallandigham's  legal  repre- 
sentative in  the  trials,  was  naturally  called  out  to  speak  for  him  now.  It  was 
known  that  through  the  morning  Mr.  Pugh  had  been  urging  moderation;  but 
by  this  time  the  air  of  the  convention  had  infected  him.  His  violent,  inflam- 
matory address  completely  carried  away  his  hearers;  and,  in  the  whirlwind  of 
enthusiasm  which  he  evoked,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  in  spite  of  his  protests  and  refusal.  Some  passages  of  this  remark- 
able speech  (as  reported  in  tlic  newspapers  of  the  day)  were  as  follows: 

"The  Democracy  did  not  bring  the  war  about — it  wan  by  tlie  acts  of  tlie  Administration  in 
power.     No  one  but  the  abject  Hlave  of  the  Administration  would  nay  that  thiw  controversy  could 

*  Ex-<iovernor  Medill. 
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not  have  been  settled  on  honorable  terms  of  peace.  He  could  not,  and  he  did  not  state  this  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  as  a  fact.  The  Administration  had  been  warned  and  imjilored  not  to 
launch  the  country  into  a  civil  war.  The  inevitable  result  was  predicted,  and  he  now  called  it  to 
its  account.  If  the  Government  should  demand  untold  treasures  to  suppress  the  rebellion  it 
should  have  them;  it  should  have  all  its  wants  under  the  Constitution.  If  then  the  Administra- 
tion did  notsucceed,  its  folly  would  be  apparent,  and  the  judgment  of  God  and  history  would  be 
against  it. 

"He  would  utter  no  word  and  commit  no  act  that  could  be  construed  as  an  excuse  for  its 
failure.  Having  all  the  constitutional  power,  if  it  succeeded  and  preserved  the  Union,  it  would 
have  credit,  but  if  it  failed,  it  should  not  put  on  him  or  his  any  excuse  for  the  failure.  If  these 
gentlemen  declare  martial  law,  and  if  the  security  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  liis 
property,  was  to  be  subject  to  the  whim  of  General  Burnside,  or  any  other  General,  the  time  for 
them  and  him  had  arrived  to  call  a  convention,  which  should  never  adjourn  until  it  had  aciiieved 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  He  scorned  'Order  38.'  He  trampled  under  foot  the  order  of  every 
military  officer  outraging  the  laws;  and  if  his  fellow-citizens  were  such  abject  slaves  as  to  hold 
their  liberty  and  right  of  free  speech  subject  to  the  dictation  of  any  military  man,  whether  Gen- 
eral, Colonel,  Corporal,  or  private,  they  deserved  to  be  slaves.  He  had  already  said  that  his 
friend,  their  nominee  for  Governor,  had  dared  to  express  his  opinions,  and  for  so  doing  he  had 
been  banished.  He  (Pugh)  might  not  have  agreed  with  all  Vallandigham  had  said,  but  he  in- 
sisted upon  his  right  to  express  his  opinions,  and  he  exhorted  them  to  po.^tpone  every  other  ques- 
tion to  the  great  question  of  the  vindication  of  our  liberties. 

"He  would  exhort  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  question  of  war  when  he  (Pugh)  had  the  liberty  to 
discuss  war  or  peace.  He  would  express  his  opinions  under  the  rights  guaranteed  him  by  the 
Constitution,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  begged  the  Democracy  to  think  of  this;  not  to 
go  home  and  think  of  crops  and  workshops,  and  put  it  off.  It  ought  to  fill  their  hearts  every 
hour;  it  ought  to  be  their  business  from  now  until  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  What  was 
their  property  worth  to  them — what  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  every  thing  dear 
to  them,  if  they  were  liable  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  to  have  their  doors  broken  open  and 
to  be  dragged,  from  the  presence  of  wife  and  children,  to  a  mock  tribunal  and  tried?  Don't  cheer 
and  repent  to-morrow.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  cheer  without  responsibility.  Say  what  you  mean 
and  stick  to  it.  Let  each  man  take  counsel  of  his  own  heart,  and  then  come  to  the  resolution 
that  this  thing  must  be  sto})ped  peaceably  if  possible,  but  stopped  it  must  be.  If  you  do  that 
it  will  be  stopped.     Don't  talk  about  it;  do  it  and  maintain  it  at  all  hazards. 

"Somebody  must  meet  the  issue.  If  I,  God  help  me,  I  will  meet  it.  I  am  out  of  political 
life,  and  will  accept  no  office;  but  claim  my  rights  as  a  private  citizen,  guaranteed  to  me  by  the 
Constitution.  If  we  had  an  honest  man  as  Governor  my  rights  and  liberties  could  have  been  pre- 
served. That  creature  who  has  licked  the  dust  off  the  feet  of  the  Administration  is  less  than  the 
dust  in  the  balance.  We  have  no  Governor.  We  have  a  being,  and  he  has  the  audacity  to  say, 
and  has  said  to  my  face,  after  this  war  is  over  he  will  come  back  into  the  Democratic  party,  and 
put  such  men  as  Vallandigham  and  Olds  to  the  wall.  I  told  him  if  he  showed  his  face  in  a 
Democratic  convention  I  would  move  to  suspend  all  business  until  he  was  expelled.  I  can  par- 
don an  honest  man  who  might  have  been  misled,  but  the  man  who  not  only  sold  himself,  but  sold 
the  birthright  of  Democracy,  his  crime  is  infamous.  If  General  Burnside  should  arrest  me  to- 
morrow, will  you  act?  (Cheers,  and  'yes.')  Then  your  liberties  will  be  safe.  I  have  considered 
that  possibly  you  might  not  act;  but,  whether  you  will  act  or  not,  if  it  be  at  the  cost  of  my  life, 
I  intend  to  maintain  my  rights  as  a  freeman.  Our  fellow-citizen,  for  expressing  his  opinions,  was 
seized  between  night  and  morning  by  an  overpowering  force  of  soldiers  and  dragged  from  Day- 
ton to  Cincinnati  to  be  imprisoned.  The  judicial  officer,  knowing  his  duty,  refused  to  interfere 
from  personal  cowardice,  and  he  trampled  the  Constitution  under  his  feet.  Judge  Leavitl's  name 
will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  scorn  and  shame.  I  tell  you  nothing  less  than  the  safety 
and  necessity  of  my  family  brought  me  here.  Life  is  no  longer  tolerable  under  the  despotism 
that  exists.  I  would  rather  be  led  to  the  altar  than  submit  to  'Order  38.'  The  question  is,  will 
you  submit  to  it?  If,  after  a  fair  and  honest  appeal,  a  majority  of  the  people  decide  to  submit, 
then  I  counsel  you  to  sell  your  goods  and  chattels  and  emigrate  to  some  other  country,  where 
you  can  find  freedom.  I  say,  like  Patrick  Henry,  'If  this  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it.'  Now, 
my  friends,  I  think  I  have  violated  'Order  38'  enough. 
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"I  knew  perfectlv  well  when  IJnooln  cliansieil  tlie  sentence  of  Vallandigliam,  that  the  Re- 
publicans would  say  it  was  done  at  Vallandiirhani's  request.  "While  on  the  gunboat  with  Pen- 
dleton, Dr.  Fries,  ^Ir.  "Ware,  and  Mr.  ^McLean,  1  asked  Mr.  Vallandigham:  'Has  the  President 
given  von  a  choic^e?'  He  replied  that  he  had  not.  1  asked  him  :  'IT  he  gave  you  a  choice  which 
would  vou  take?'  and  his  answer  was,  'I  would  go  to  Fort  "Warren  a  thousand  times  rather  than 
go  South  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rebels.'  He  autlunized  me  to  say  this.  '  If  General 
Burnside  has  spies  here  and  should  lead  me  out  between  a  lilc  of  soldiers,  I  have  given  you  my 
opinions.  Free  speech  is  the  only  .security  for  our  freedom,  and  we  must  assent  to  this  right.  If 
I  sutler  I  shall  only  consider  that  I  have  gone  in  the  way  of  a  true  patriot;  I  shall  look  to  the 
Democracy  in  pmsperoiis  times  for  a  vindication  in  this  hour  of  trial.  I  will  not  desert  my  prin- 
ciples, and  if  1  sutler  they  will  say  at  least  that  that  man  was  ever  true  to  the  principles  he  pro- 
fessed. Do  not  adjourn,  I  beg  of  you,  until,  in  the  name  of  the  one  hundred  and  oiglity  tliousand 
Democrats  of  Ohio,  you  have  demanded  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  restoration  of  Vallandigliam  to 
his  home. 

"We  will  not  talk  of  war,  or  jnace,  or  rebellion,  until  our  honored  citizen  has  been  restored 
to  us.  If  you  make  that  your  platform  you  will  be  victorious.  If  not,  I  counsel  you  to  seek  a 
home  where  liberty  exists." 

This  convoution  was  held  on  the  lltb  of  June.  At  that  time  Mr.  Valhin- 
tliirham  "was  still  within  the  Confedoi-atc  lines,  and  it  is  not  known  that  liis 
friends  had  received  any  communications  from  him  since  the  part}^  under  a  flag 
of  truce  from  General  Rosecrans  had  carried  him  over.*  The  convention  -ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  urge  upon  the  President  the  duty  of  giving  him  permis- 
sion to  return.  A  similar  apjtcal  from  New  York  Democrats  had,  a  little  before, 
drawn  from  Mr.  Lincoln  an  elaborate  vindication  of  his  policy  of  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, lie  therefore  replied  now  to  the  Ohio  committee  with  more  brevity. 
Tlu'ir  address  and  his  reply  are  subjoined  : 

"  '\\'^ASHiNGTON  CiTY,  June  26,  1863. 
"To  His  ExcELtKNCY,  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

'"Thi.-  undv-rsigned  having  bom  a]>pointed  a  committee,  under  the  aulhoiity  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Stale  convention  held  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  tiie  11th  instant,  to  communicate 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigliam,  most  respect- 
fully submit  the  f(dlowing  as  the  resolutions  of  that  convention,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this 
communication,  and  ask  of^our  Excellency  their  earnest  consideration.  And  they  deem  it  proper 
to  state  that  the  convention  wa.s  one  in  which  all  parts  of  the  State  were  represented,  and  one  of 
the  nuist  respectable  as  to  numbers  and  character,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  sincere  in  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  ever  held  in  that  State. 

"  Jtciolved,  1.  That  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  foundation  of  all  free  government;  that  to 
give  effect  to  this  will,  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press  are  indispensable.  Without  free 
discuwion  there  is  no  certainty  of  sound  judgment ;  without  sound  judgment  there  can  be  no  wise 
government. 

"Resolved,  2.  That  it  is  an  inherent  and  constitutional  right  of  the  people  to  discuss  all  meas- 
ures of  their  Government,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove,  as  to  their  best  judgment  seems  right. 
They  have  a  like  right  to  propose  and  advocate  that  policy  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  best,  and 
lo  argue  ami  vole  against  whatever  policy  seems  to  them  to  violate  the  Constitution,  to  imi)air 
their  liberties,  or  lo  he  delrimental  to  their  welfare. 

"  Ilfvilvfd,  3.  That  tho^e,  and  all  other  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  their  Constitution,  are 
their  right*  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  of  far  more  value  and  necessity 
in  war  than  jjeace ;  for  in  lime  of  peace  liberty,  security,  and  property  are  seldom  endangered; 
in  war  they  are  ever  in  jieril. 

"  lUaolved,  4.  That  we  now  say  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  not  by  way  of  threat,  but  calmly 

•A  rei>ort,  however,  was  in  circulation  at  the  convention,  that  his  wife  had  received  letters 
from  hira,  saying  he  would  soon  be  home  again. 
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and  firmly,  that  we  will  not  surrender  these  ri^lits,  nor  siil)niit  to  their  forcible  violation.     "We 
will  obey  the  laws  ourselves,  and  all  othiTs  must  obv'y  them. 

" Resolved,  11.  That  Ohio  will  adlnre  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as  the  best,  and  it 
may  be  the  last,  hope  of  popular  freedom,  and  for  all  wrongs  which  may  have  been  committed 
or  evils  which  may  exist,  will  seek  redress  under  the  Constitution,  and  within  tlie  Union,  by  the 
lieaceful  but  powerful  agency  of  the  sull'rages  of  the  people. 

"  jRfso/trt/,  1 4.  That  we  will  earnestly  support  every  constitutional  measure  tending  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  of  the  States.  No  men  have  a  greater  interest  in  its  preservation  than  wc  have, 
none  desire  more;  there  are  none  who  will  make  greater  sacrifices  or  endure  more  th;in  we  will 
to  accomplish  that  end.  We  are,  as  we  ever  have  been,  the  devoted  friends  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  either. 

"  Resolved,  15.  That  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  pretended  trial,  and  actual  banishment  of  ( '1cm- 
cnt  L.  Vallandigham,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  not  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  militia  in  actual  service,  by  alleged  military  authority,  for  no 
other  pretended  crimes  than  that  of  uttering  words  of  legitimate  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration  in  power,  and  of  appealing  to  the  ballot-box  for  a  change  of  policy — (said 
arrest  and  niilitary  trial  taking  place  where  the  courts  of  law  are  open  and  unobstructed,  iuid  for 
no  act  done  within  the  sphere  of  active  military  operations  in  carrying  on  the  war) — we  regard 
as  a  palpable  violation  of  the  following  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"1.  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  --.  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.' 

"  2.  'The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  pnrticularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized.' 

"  8.  '  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on 
a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger.' 

"4.  'In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed; 
whicli  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law.' 

"And  we  furthermore  denounce  said  arrest,  trial,  and  banishment,  as  a  direct  insult  offered 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  by  whose  organic  law  it  is  declared  that  no  person  shall 
be  transported  out  of  the  State  for  any  offense  committed  within  the  same. 

"Resolved,  16.  That  C.  L.  Vallandigham  was,  at  the  time  of  liis  arrest,  a  prominent  candidate 
for  nomination  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State;  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  fully  comjietent  to  decide  whether  he  is  a  fit  man  for  that  nomination,  and 
tl)at  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  that  right,  by  his  arrest  and  baiu'sbment,  was  an  unmerited 
imputation  upon  their  intelligence  and  loyalty,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  Constiuitimi. 

"Resolved,  17.  That  we  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  restore  C  L.  Vallandigham  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  that  a  committee  of  one  from  eacli 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  to  be  selected  by  the  presiding  officer  of  this  convention,  is  hereby 
appointed  to  present  this  application  to  the  President. 

"The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reiterate  the  facts  connected  with  the  arrest,  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham;  they 
are  well  known  to  the  President  and  are  of  public  history;  nor  to  enlarge  upon  the  positions 
taken  by  the  convention,  nor  to  recapitulate  the  constitutional  provisions  which  it  is  believed 
have  been  contravened;  they  have  been  .stated  at  length,  and  with  clearness,  in  the  resolution.^ 
which  have  been  recited.  The  under.«igned  content  themselves  with  a  brief  reference  to  other 
suggestions  pei'tinent  to  the  subject. 

"They  do  not  call  upon  your  Excellency  as  suppliants,  praying  the  revocation  of  the  order 
banishing  Mr.  Vallandigham,  as  a  favor,  but  by  the  authority  of  a  convention  representing  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  respectfully  ask  it  as  a  right  due  to  an  Amerr 
ican  citizen,  in  whose  personal  injury  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  a 
free  State,  has  been  offended. 
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"  And  this  duty  they  perform  the  more  cordially  from  the  consideration  that  at  a  time  of 
great  national  emergency,  pregnant  with  dangers  to  our  Federal  Union,  it  is  all-important  that 
the  true  friends  of  the  Consliiution  and  the  Union,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  Government,  and  the  measures  most  likely  to  he  successful  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  restoration  of  tlie  Union,  sliould  not  be  thrown  into  conflict  with  each 
other. 

"The  arrest,  unusual  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandighaui  have  created  wide-spread 
and  alarming  disaffection  among  the  people  of  the  State;  not  only  endangering  the  harmony  of 
the  tViends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  State,  hut  also  impairing  that  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  your  Administration  to  the  great 
landmarks  of  free  government  essomial  to  a  peaceful  and  successful  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
Ohio. 

"You  are  reported  to  have  used,  in  a  public  communication  on  this  subject,  the  following 
hmguage : 

'■'It  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  liad  been  arrested;  that  is,  I  waa 
pained  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him,  and  that  it  will  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can  by  any  means  believe  the  public  safety  will 
not  suffer  by  it.' 

"The  undersigned  a.ssure  your  Excellency,  from  our  jiersonal  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ohio,  that  the  public  safety  will  be  far  more  endangered  by  continuing  Mr.  Val- 
landi^iiam  in  exile  than  by  releasiug  him.  It  may  be  true  that  persons  dift'eriug  from  him  in 
politic.il  views  may  be  lound  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  who  will  express  a  different  opinion;  but 
they  are  <-ertain]y  mistaken. 

"Mr.  Vallandigham  may  differ  with  the  President,  and  even  with  some  of  his  own  political 
party,  as  to  the  true  and  most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  the  Constitution  and  restoring  the 
Union;  but  this  difference  of  opinion  docs  not  prove  him  to  be  unfaithful  to  his  duties  sis  an 
Anieiican  citizen.  If  a  man  devotedly  attached  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  conscientiously 
believes  that,  from  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Federal  compact,  the  war,  in  the  present  condition 
of  thinjTs  in  this  country,  can  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union;  or  that  a  war  to 
subjugate  a  part  of  the  States,  or  a  war  to  revolutionize  the  social  system  in  a  part  of  the  States, 
could  not  restore,  but  would  inevitably  result  in  the  final  destruction  of  both  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  is  he  not  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  tiie  people  for  a  change  of  policy  by  the  constitutional  remedy  of  the  ballot-box? 

"  During  the  war  with  Mexico  many  of  the  political  opponents  of  the  Administration  then  in 
power  thoiigljt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  and  denounce  the  war,  and  to  urge  before  the  people  of 
the  conntrv  that  it  was  unjust,  and  prosecuted  for  unholy  purposes.  With  equal  reason  it  might 
have  been  saiil  of  them  that  their  discussions  before  tlie  people  were  calculated  to  discourage 
enlistments,  'to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,'  and  to  induce  desertions  from  the  army  ;  and  leave 
the  (iovernmenl  without  an  adetpiate  military  force  to  carry  on  the  war. 

"If  the  freedom  of  speecii  an<l  of  the  press  are  to  be  suspended  in  time  of  war,  then  the  es- 
sential element  of  popular  government  to  effect  a  change  of  policy  in  the  constitutional  mode  is 
at  an  end.  The  fre«-dom  of  s|)eech  and  of  the  press  is  indispensable,  and  necessarily  incident  to 
the  niitnre  of  jiopular  government  itself  If  any  incouvenie;ice  or  evils  arise  from  its  exercise, 
they  are  unavoidable. 

"On  ihis  Bubject  you  are  reported  to  have  said  furtlur: 

"'It  is  iLxi-erted,  in  substanfe,  that  Mr.  Vail.iiuiigbam  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seized 
and  lii.d, 'f«>r  no  other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the 
cour»»«-  i>  ilie  Administration,  and  in  (condemnation  of  the  military  order  of  the  (ieneral.'  Now, 
if  there  lie  no  mii'take  abf»ut  this,  if  there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that 
theani-Hi  waH  wmng.  Hut  the  arrest,  I  utulerstand,  was  maile  for  a  very  diflerent  reason.  Mr. 
Vanaiiili;{iiaiu  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union,  ami  his  arrest  was  made 
becau>>«  lie  wa»  laboring  with  Homeoflecl  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,  to  encourage  desertions 
from  he  army,  and  to  leave  llie  rebellion  without  an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He 
wan  arrexied,  not  because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  tiie 
personal  interests  of  the  (Jommaiiding  (ieneral,  but  because  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon 
the  exiJ-tence  and   vigor  of  which  the  lite  of  the  Nation  depends.     He  was  warring  upon  the 
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militarv,  and  this  gave  the  military  ccnstiUitional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  his  arrest  was  made 
on  mistake  of  facts,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonable  satisfactory  evidence.' 

"In  answer  to  this,  permit  us  to  say — Fird:  That  neither  the  charge,  nor  the  specification.s 
in  supi)ort  of  the  charge  on  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  tried,  impute  to  him  the  act  of  either 
laboring  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops  or  to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army.  Secondly: 
No  evidence  on  the  trial  was  offered  with  a  view  to  support,  or  even  tended  to  support,  aiiv  such 
charge.  In  what  instance,  and  by  what  act,  did  he  either  discourage  enlistments  or  encourage 
desertions  from  the  army?  Who  is  the  man  who  was  discouraged  from  enlisting?  and  who  en- 
couraged to  desert  by  any  act  of  Mr.  Vallandigham?  If  it  be  assumed  that,  j)erchance,  some 
person  might  have  been  discouraged  from  enlisting,  or  that  some  person  miglit  have  been 
encouraged  to  desert,  on  account  of  hearing  Mr.  Vallandigham's  views  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
war  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union,  would  that  have  laid  the  foundation  for  his  conviction 
and  banishment?  If  so,  upon  the  same  grounds,  every  political  opponent  of  the  Mexican  war 
might  have  been  convicted  and  banished  from  the  country. 

"  Wlien  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  extensive  influence,  including  your  Excellency, 
opposed,  in  the  discussions  before  the  people,  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war,  were  they  '  war- 
ring upon  the  military?'  and  did  this  'give  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands 
upon'  them?  And,  finally,  the  charge  of  the  specilications  upon  which  Mr.  Vallandigliam  was 
tried  entitled  him  to  a  trial  before  the  civil  tribunals,  according  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
late  acts  of  Congress,  approved  by  yourself,  July  17,  1862,  and  March  3,  1863,  which  were  man- 
ifestly designed  to  supersede  all  necessity  or  pretext  for  arbitrary  military  arrests. 

"  The  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed,  that  the 
Constitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace 
and  public  security.  The  Constitution  provides  for  no  limitation  upon  or  exceptions  to  the 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  except  as  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Has  the  President,  at  the 
time  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  the  right  to  engraft  limitations  or  exceptions  upon  these  con- 
stitutional guarantees  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  requires  it? 

"True  it  is,  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  defines  the  various  powers  delegated  to 
Congress  declares  that  '  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corptcs  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
where,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.'  But  this  qualifica- 
tion or  limitation  upon  this  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  has  no  reference  to  or  con- 
nection with  the  other  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty.  Expunge  from  the  Consti- 
tution this  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  yet 
the  other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged. 

"  Although  a  man  might  not  have  a  constitutional  right  to  have  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion made  as  to  the  legality  of  his  arrest,  upon  habeas  corpus,  yet  'his  right  to  a  speedy  and  pub- 
lic trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wlierein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted,'will  not  be  altered;  neither  will  his  right  to  the  exemption  from  'cruel  and  unusual 
punishments;'  nor  his  right  to  be  secure  in  his  person,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable seizures  and  searches ;  nor  his  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  his  right  not  to  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  offense,  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  be  in  anywise  changed. 

"And  certainly  the  restriction  ujion  the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  Aaiccw 
corpus,  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  could  not  aftect  the  guarantee  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  be  abiidged.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  proceedings  in 
the  civil  tribunals  are  too  tardy  and  ineffective  for  cases  arising  in  limes  of  insurrection  or  inva- 
sion. It  is  a  full  reply  to  this  to  say  that  arrests  by  civil  process  nuiy  be  equally  as  ex|)editi()U3 
and  effective  as  arrests  by  military  orders. 

"  True,  a  summary  trial  and  punishment  are  not  allowed  in  the  civil  courts.  Eui  if  the 
offender  be  under  arrest  and  imprisoned,  and  not  cntiiled  to  a  discliarge  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
before  trial,  what  more  can  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  tiie  Government?  The  idea  that  all 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  suspended,  throughout  the  cf)uniry,  at  a  time 
of  insurrection  or  invasion  in  any  part  of  it,  places  us  upon  a  sea  of  uncertainty,  and  subjects 
the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  citizen  to  the  mere  will  of  a  military  comnuuidcr,  or  what 
he  might  say  that  he  considers  the  public  safety  requires.     Does  your  Excellency  wish  to  have 
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it  iincJei-stooil  that  you  hold  tlial  the  rights  of  ovovv  iiuui  thvonuhoiit  thi*  vast  country  are  sub- 
ject to  be  annulled  whenever  you  may  say  that  you  oi^nsidor  tiie  puhlic  safety  requires  it  in  time 
of  invasion  or  insurrection? 

"You  are  further  roportod  as  having  said  tliat  tl»e  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  lib- 
erty have  '  no  application  to  the  present  case  we  have  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of 
were  not  niade  for  treason;  that  is,  not  for  the  treason  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the 
conviction  of  wliich  the  punishment  is  death;  nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons  to  answer 
for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes;  nor  were  the  proceedings  following,  in  any  constitu- 
tional or  legal  sense,  criminal  prosecutions.  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds, 
and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the  arrests,'  etc. 

"The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  positicm  of  your  Excellency  is,  that  where  a  man  is 
liable  to  'a  criminal  prosecution,'  or  is  charged  witli  a  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  he 
is  clothed  with  all  the  constitutional  gtiarantees  for  his  safety  and  security  fi'om  wrong  and  injus- 
tice ;  but  that  where  he  is  not  liable  to  '  a  criminal  prosecution,'  or  charged  witli  any  crime  known 
to  the  laws,  if  the  Prcsidciu  or  any  military  commander  shall  say  that  he  considers  that  the  pub- 
lic safetv  requires  it,  this  man  may  be  put  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  constitutional  guarantees, 
and  arrested  without  charge  of  crime,  imprisoned  without  knowing  what  for,  and  any  length  of 
time  or  be  tried  before  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  any  kind  of  punishment  unknown  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  which  the  Pret^ident  or  military  con»mander  may  deem  proper  to  impose. 
"Did  the  Constitution  intend  to  throw  the  shield  of  its  securities  around  the  man  liable  to 
be  charged  with  treason  as  deiined  by  it,  and  yet  leave  the  man  not  liable  to  any  such  charge  un- 
protected bv  the  safeguard  of  personal  liberty  and  personal  security?  Can  a  man  not  in  the  mil- 
itarv  or  naval  service,  nor  within  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  army,  be  arrested  and  impris- 
oned without  anv  law  of  the  land  to  authorize  it?  Can  a  man  thus,  in  civil  life,  be  punished 
without  any  law  defining  the  offense  and  prescribing  the  punishment?  If  the  President  or  a 
court-martial  mav  prescribe  one  kind  of  punishment  unauthorized  by  law,  why  not  any  other 
kind?  Banishment  is  an  unusual  jjunishmcnt,  and  unknown  to  our  laws.  If  the  President  has 
the  ri^bt  to  prescribe  the  punishment  of  banishment,  why  not  that  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
propertv?  If  the  President  has  the  right  to  change  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  court-mar- 
tial from  imprisonment  to  banishment,  why  not  from  imprisonment  to  torture  upon  the  rack,  or 
execution  upon  the  gibbet? 

"If  an  indefinable  kind  of  constructive  treason  is  to  be  introduced  and  engrafted  upon  the 
Constitution,  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  President  whenever 
an  insurrection  or  invasion  shall  occur  in  any  part  of  tin's  vast  country,  wliat  safety  or  security 
will  be  left  lor  the  liberties  of  the  people? 

"The  constructive  treasons  that  gave  the  friends  of  freedom  so  many  years  of  toil  and  trouble 
in  England,  were  inconsiderable  compared  tx>  this.  The  precedents  which  you  make  will  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  for  your  successors,  if  sanctioned  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  now. 
"  The  people  of  Ohio  are  willing  to  co-opqrate  zealously  with  you  in  every  effort  warranted 
bv  the  Constitution  to  restore  the  Union  of  the  States,  but  they  can  not  consent  to  abandon  those 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  are  essential  to  their  existence  as  a  free  people. 

"In  their  name  wc  ask  that,  by  a  revocation  ofthe  order  of  his  banishment,  Mr.  Vallaiuligham 
may  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  of  whicii  ihey  believe  ho  has  been  unconstitu- 
tionally deprived. 

"  We  have  the  honor -to  be,  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

"M.  BIKCilAKI),  Cliairnian,  19th  District. 
'•  Davii>  \.  IIouK,  Secretary,  3d  District. 

"George  BlL^s,  14th  District. 

"T.  W.  IJartley,         8th 

"  W.  . J.  Gordon,        iSih 

".John  O'Neill,         l".ih 

"C.  A.  While,  f.th 

"W.  D.  Finck,         12ih 

"  Alexander  Lfmg,      2il         " 

"J.  W.  While,  Ifith 

"  JaH.  K.  .Morris,      I'Hh         " 


George  S.  Converse, 

7th 

Di; 

stri 

ct, 

Warren  P.  Noble, 

9th 

George  II.  Pendleton, 

J  St 

W.  \.  HutchiuH, 

11th 

Abner  L.  I'.ackus, 

10th 

J.  F.  .McKinney, 

oth 

F.  (;.  Le  Blond', 

5th 

Louis  Strhaefer, 

17th 
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REPLY   OP   THE    PRESIDENT. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  June  29,  1863. 
"Gentlemen:  The  resolutions  of  the  Oliio  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  you  present 
me,  together  with  your  introductory  and  closing  remarks,  being  in  position  and  argument  mainly 
the  same  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  I  refer  you  to  my 
response  to  the  latter  as  meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former.  This  response  you  evidently 
used  in  preparing  your  remarks,  and  I  desire  no  more  than  that  it  be  used  with  accuracy.  In  :i 
single  reading  of  your  remarks,  I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I  suppose  you 
took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where  you  say,  'the  undersigned  are  unal)le  to  agree  with  you  in  the 
opinion  you  have  expressed,  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion 
from  what  it  is  in  time  of  iJeace  and  public  security.' 

"A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  show  you  that  I  have  not  expressed  the  opinion  you  suppose. 
I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  its  application  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  involving  the  public  safety  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  public  secu- 
rity ;  and  this  opinion  I  adhere  to,  simply  because  by  the  Constitution  itself,  things  may  be  done 
in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  in  the  other. 

"I  dislike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point,  but  I  must  respectfully  assure  you 
that  you  will  find  yourselves  at  fault,  should  you  ever  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption 
that  I  'opposed  in  discussions  before  the  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  War.' 

"You  say, 'Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  yet  the  other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain 
unchanged.'  Doubtless  if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improperly  called  as  I  think  a  limita- 
tion upon*  the  power  of  Congress  were  expunged,  the  other  guarantees  would  remain  the  same; 
but  the  question  is  not  how  those  guarantees  would  stand  with  that  clause  out  of  the  Constitution 
but  how  they  stand  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving 
tlie  public  safety.  If  the  liberty  could  be  indulged  of  expunging  that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  I 
really  think  the  constitutional  argument  would  be  with  you. 

"  My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany  response,  and  hence  I  do  not 
state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as  seems  to  me,  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great 
means  through  which  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  conserved  and  made  available  in  the 
last  resort;  and  corroborative  of  this  view,  is  the  fact  that  Vallandigham  in  the  very  case  in  ques- 
tion, under  the  advice  of  able  lawyers,  saw  not  where  else  to  go,  but  to  the  habeas  corpus.  But  by 
the  Constitution  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  liabeas  corpus  itself  may  be  suspended  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  and  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

"You  ask  in  substance  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may  override  all  the  guaranteed  rio-hls 
of  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public  safety— when  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public 
safety  requires  it.  This  question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  to  represent  me  as  strug- 
gling for  an  arbitrary  personal  prerogative,  is  either  simply  a  question  who  shall  decide,  or  an 
aflBrmation  that  nobody  shall  decide,  what  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion. The  Constitution  contemplates  the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  decision,  but  it  does 
not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.  By  necessary  implication,  when  rebellion  or  invasion 
comes,  the  decision  is  to  be  made  from  time  to  time;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitution  made  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  their  army  and  navy,  is 
the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the  responsibility  of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power 
justly,  the  same  people  will  probably  justify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  Constitution. 

"The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only  in  times  of  rebellion  be  law- 
fully dealt  with,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  criminal  trials  and  punishments  in  times  of 
peace,  induces  me  to  add  a  word  to  what  I  have  said  on  that  point  in  the  Albany  response.  You 
claim  that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  embarrass  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  combat  a  giant  rebellion 
and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  turn  as  if  there  was  no  rebellion.  The  Constitution  itself  rejects 
this  view.  The  military  arrests  and  detentions  which  have  been  made,  including  those  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  the  others,  have  been  for  prevention  and 
not  for  punishment — as  injunctions  to  stay  injury — as  proceedings  to  keep  tlie  peace,  and  hence, 
like  proceedings  in  such  cases  and  for  like  reasons,  they  have  been  accompanied  with  imlictnients, 
or  trials  by  juries,  nor,  in  a  single  case,  by  any  punishment  whatever  beyond  what  is  purely 
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incidental  to  the  prevention.  The  original  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Vallandigham's  case 
was  to  prevent  injnry  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modification  of  it  was  made  as  a  less 
disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  securing  the  same  prevention. 

"I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Quite  surely 
nothing  of  this  sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  was  wholly  unaware  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  a  candidate  for  tlie  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  until  so  informed  by 
your  reading  to  me  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention.  I  am  grateful  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
many  things,  especially  for  the  brave  soldiers  and  officers  she  has  given  in  the  present  National 
trial  to  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

''You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that,  according  to  my  own  position  in  the  Albany  resi^onse,  Mr. 
Vallandigham  should  be  released  ;  and  this  because,  as  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the  mili- 
tary service,  bv  discouraging  enlistments,  encouraging  desertions,  or  otherwise;  and  that,  if  he 
had,  he  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  the  recent  acts  of  Congress. 
I  certainly  do  not  hioxc  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  specifically  and  by  direct  language  advised 
against  enlistments,  and  in  favor  of  desertion  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  tliat  com- 
binations, armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the  arrest  of  deserters,  began  several  months  ago; 
that  more  recently  the  like  has  appeared  in  i-esistance  to  the  enrollment  preparatory  to  a  draft; 
and  that  quite  a  number  of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus.  These  had  to  be 
met  by  military  force,  and  tliis  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  and  death.  And  now,  under  a  sense 
of  responsibility  more  weighty  and  enduring  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  declare 
my  belief  that  this  hindrance  of  the  military,  including  maiming  and  murder,  is  due  to  the 
course  in  which  ^Ir.  Vallandigham  has  been  engaged  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other  cause, 
and  is  due  to  him  personal!}'  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  otlier  one  man.  These  tlyngs  have 
been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  course  known  to  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Perhaps  I  would  not 
be  wrong  to  say  they  originated  with  his  special  friends  and  adherents.  With  iierfect  knowledge 
of  them  he  has  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  made  speeches  in  Congress  and  before  popular 
assemblies,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  with  these  things  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  has  ever 
uttered  a  word  of  rebuke  or  counsel  against  them,  it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his  favor  with  me,  and 
one  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally  ignorant.  When  it  is  known  that  the  whole  burden  of  his 
speeches  has  been  to  stir  up  men  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  midst  of 
resistance  to  it,  he  has  not  been  known  in  any  instance  to  counsel  against  such  resistance,  it  is 
next  to  impo.ssible  to  repel  the  infei-ence  tiiat  he  has  counseled  directly  in  favor  of  it.  With  all 
this  before  their  eyes,  the  convention  you  represent  have  nominated  Mr.  Vallandigham  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  both  they  and  you  have  declared  the  purpose  to  sustain  the  National  Union 
by  all  constitutional  means.  But  of  course  tliey  and  you,  in  common,  reserve  to  yourselves  to 
decide  what  are  constitutional  means;  and,  unlike  the  Albany  meeting,  you  omit  to  state  or  inti- 
mate that  in  your  opinion  an  army  is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  rebell- 
ion, or  even  to  intimate  that  you  are  con.scious  of  an  existing  rebellion  being  in  progress,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  destroying  that  very  Union.  At  the  same  time  your  nominee  for  Governor, 
in  wliose  behalf  you  appeal,  is  known  to  you  and  to  the  world  to  declare  against  the  use  of  an  army 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages  desertion,  resistance  to  the 
draft,  and  the  like,  because  it  teaches  those  who  incline  to  desert  and  escape  the  draft  to  believe 
it  is  vour  purpose  to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong  enough  to  do  so. 
After  a  personal  intercourse  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Union  look  upon  it  in  this  light.  It  is  a 
Bulistantial  hope,  and,  by  conse(iuence,  a  real  strength  to  the  enemy.  It  is  a  false  hope,  and  one 
which  you  would  willingly  dispel.  I  will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.  I  send  you  dupli- 
cates of  thin  letter  in  order  that  you,  or  a  majority  of  you,  may,  if  you  choose,  indorse  your 
names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return  it  thus  indorsed  to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  those 
signing  are  thereby  committed  to  the  following  j)ropositions,  and  to  nothing  else: 

"1.  Tliat  there  is  now  a  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to 
destroy  tlie  National  Union;  and  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional 
means  for  nupprefwing  that  rebellion. 

"2.  That  no  one  of  yciu  will  do  anything  whicli,  in  his  own  judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the 
increase  or  favor  the  decrease,  or  le-sen  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy  while  engage^l  in  the 
effort  to  Buppresa  the  rebellion;  and, 

"3.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  hia  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to  have  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sea- 
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men  of  the  nrmy  and  navy,  wliile  engaged  in  the  effort  to  snppress  the  rebellion,  paid,  fed,  chid, 
and  otherwise  well  provided  aii<l  supported. 

"And  with  the  further  understanding  that  upon  receiving  the  letter  and  names  thus  indorsed, 
I  will  cause  them  to  be  published,  which  publication  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the 
order  in  relation  to  Mr.  Vallandigham. 

"It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  upon  terms 
not  embracing  any  pledge  from  him  or  from  others  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  I  do  this 
because  he  is  not  present  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  for  him,  and  hence, 
I  shall  expect,  that  on  returning  he  would  not  puf  himself  practically  in  antagonism  with 
the  position  of  his  friends.  But  I  do  it  chiefly  because  I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influen- 
tial gentlemen  of  Ohio  to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  ami) — thus 
more  than  compensating  for  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allowing  Mr.  Vallandigham  to 
return,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  safety  would  not  have  suffered  by  it.  Still,  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Vallandigham  and  all  others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  serv- 
ice may  seem  to  require. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully  yours,  etc.,  A.  LINCOLN." 

The  Committee  responded  to  this  i^roposition  in  another  long-  argument, 
closing  as  follows: 

"The  people  of  Ohio  were  not  so  deeply  moved  by  the  action  of  the  President,  merely 
because  they  were  concerned  for  the  personal  safety  or  convenience  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  but 
because  they  saw  in  his  arrest  and  banishment  an  attack  upon  their  own  personal  rights ;  and 
they  attach  value  to  his  discliarge  chiefly  as  it  will  indicate  an  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  the 
power  of  such  arrest  and  banishment.  However  just  the  undersigned  might  regard  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  tbe  several  propositions  submitted  by  the  President,  or  how  much  soever  they 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  feel  inclined  to  indorse  the  sentiments  contained  therein,  yet 
they  assure  him  they  have  not  been  authorized  to  enter  into  any  bargains,  terms,  contracts,  or 
conditions  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  procure  the  release  of  Mr.  Vallandigham. 

"The  opinions  of  the  undersigned  touching  the  questions  involved  in  these  propositions  are 
well  known,  have  been  many  times  publicly  expressed,  and  are  sufficiently  manifested  in  tlie 
resolutions  of  the  convention  which  the)'  represent,  and  they  can  not  suppose  that  the  President 
expects  that  they  will  seek  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  by  a  pledge,  implying  not  only 
an  imputation  upon  their  own  sincerity  and  jidelUy  af,  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  also  carry- 
ing with  it  by  implication  a  concession  of  (he  legality  of  his  arrest,  trial,  and  banishment,  against 
which  they  and  the  convention  they  represent,  have  solemnly  protested.  And  while  they  liave 
asked  the  revocation  of  the  order  of  banishment,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right,  due  to  the  people 
of  Ohio,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conflict  or  disturbance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity ;  they  do  not  do  this,  nor  does  Mr.  Vallandigham  desire  it,  at  any  sacrifice  of  their  dignity 
and  self-respect. 

"The  idea  that  such  a  pledge  as  that  asked  from  the  undersigned  would  secure  the  public 
safety  sufficiently  to  compensate  for  any  mistake  of  the  President  in  discharging  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham, is,  in  their  opinion,  a  mere  evasion  of  the  grave  questions  involved  in  this  discussion,  and 
of  a  direct  answer  to  their  demand.  And  this  is  made  esi)ecially  apparent  by  the  fact  that  this 
pledge  is  asked  in  a  communication  which  concludes  with  an  intimation  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  repeat  the  acts  complained  of. 

"The  undersigned,  therefore,  having  fully  discharged  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them,  leave 
the  responsibility  with  the  President. 

The  effort  of  the  President  to  commit  these  gentlemen  to  the  support  of  the 
army  and  the  war  thus  failed.  It  was  well  understood  that  this  happened,  not 
entirely  because  they  disliked  his  "evasion  of  the  grave  questions  involved"'  in 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  but  also  and  mainly  because  of  the  fact 
that,  in  the  temper  then  prevalent  in  their  party,  they  were  unwilling  to  give 
any  countenance  to  the  war. 
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Mr.  Yallandigham  passed  through  the  Confederacy,  from  Chattanooga  to 
Eichmond.  and  thence  to  Wilmington.  Here  he  took  passage  on  a  blockade- 
runner,  which,  escaping  capture,  lauded  him  safely  at  the  British  port  of  Nas- 
sau, whence  he  matle  his  way  under  the  British  flag  to  Canada,  taking  up  his 
quarters  on  the  Canada  side  at  the  Niagara  Falls.  He  arrived  at  Niagara  on 
the  15th  of  July,  and  on  the  same  day  issued  the  following  address,  accepting 
the  nomination  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  while  he  was  in  the 
Confederac}' : 

"Niagara  Falls,  Canada  West,  July  15,  1863. 

"Arrested  and  confined  for  three  weeks  in  the  United  States,  a  prisoner  of  state;  banished 
tfeence  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  there  held  as  an  alien  enemy  and  prisoner  of  war,  though 
on  parol,  fairly  and  honorably  dealt  with  and  given  leave  to  depart,  an  act  possible  only  by  run- 
ning the  blockade  at  the  hazard  of  being  fired  upon  by  ships  flying  the  flag  of  uiy  own  country, 
I  found  myself  fir.st  a  freeman  when  on  British  soil.  And  to-day,  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.  I  am  here  to  enjoy  and  in  part  to  exercise  the  privileges  and  rights  which  usurpers 
insolently  deny  me  at  home.  The  shallow  contrivance  of  the  weak  desiDots  at  Washington  and 
their  advisei-s  lias  been  defeated.  Nay,  it  has  been  turned  against  them,  and  I,  who  for  two 
years  was  maligned  as  in  secret  league  with  the  Confederates,  having  refused  when  in  their  midst, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favorable,  either  to  identify  myself  with  their  cause,  or  even  so 
much  as  to  remain,  preferring  rather  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  rettvrn  now  with  allegiance  to  my 
own  State  and  Government  unbroken  in  word,  thought,  or  deed,  and  with  every  declaration  and 
pledge  to  you  while  at  home,  and  before  I  was  stolen  away,  made  good  in  spirit  and  to  the  very 
letter. 

"  Six  weeks  ago,  when  just  going  into  banishment  becau.se  an  audacious  but  mo.st  cowardly  dea- 
potism  caused  it,  I  addressed  you  as  a  fellow-citizen.  To-day,  and  from  the  very  place  then  selected 
bv  me,  but  after  wearisome  and  most  perilous  journeyings  for  more  than  four  thousand  miles  by 
land  and  upon  .«ea,  still  in  exile,  though  almost  in  sight  of  my  native  State,  I  greet  you  as  your 
representative.  Grateful,  certainly  I  am,  for  the  confidence  in  my  integrity  and  patriotism,  im- 
plied bv  the  unanimous  nomination  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  wliich  you  gave  me  while 
1  was  yet  in  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  not  misplaced ;  it  shall  never  be  abused.  But  this 
is  the  last  of  all  considerations  in  times  like  these.  I  ask  no  personal  sympathy  for  the  personal 
wrong.  No;  it  is  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and  private  right  cruelly  outraged  beyond 
example  on  a  free  country,  by  the  President  and  his  servants,  which  gives  public  significance  to 
the  action  of  your  convention.  Yours  was,  indeed,  an  act  of  justice  to  a  citizen  who,  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  jjeople,  had  been  marked  for  destruction 
by  the  hand  of  arbitrary  jjower.  But  it  was  much  more.  It  was  an  example  of  courage  worthy 
of  the  heroic  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  a  spectacle  and  a  rebuke  to  the  usurping  tyrants  who, 
having  broken  up  the  Union,  would  now  strike  down  the  Constitution,  subvert  your  present  Gov- 
ernment, and  establish  a  formal  and  proclaimed  despotism  in  its  stead.  You  are  the  restorers 
and  defenders  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  by  that  jjroud  title  history  will  salute  you. 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  nominations.  They  whom  you  have  placed  upon  the  ticket 
with  me  are  gentlemen  of  character,  ability,  integrity,  and  tried  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  and  to  liberty.  Their  moral  and  political  courage,  a  quality  always  rare,  and  now 
the  most  valuable  of  public  virtues,  is  beyond  question.  Every  way,  all  these  were  nomination.s 
fit  to  be  made.  And  even  jealou.sy,  I  am  sure,  will  now  be  hushed,  if  I  especially  rejoice  with 
you  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pngh  as  y<;ur  candidate  for  Ijicutenant-Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate.  A  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  soldier  in  a  foreign  war,  and  always  a  patriot;  eminent 
an  a  lawyer,  and  di8tlngui.«hed  as  an  orator  and  a  Htatesnian,  I  hail  his  acceptance  as  an  omen  of 
the  return  of  the  l>etlcr  and  more  virtuous  days  of  tlie  Kepublic. 

'  I  indorse  your  noble  platform  ;  elegant  in  style,  admirable  in  sentiment.  You  present  the 
true  isiiue,  and  commit  yourselves  to  the  great  mission  just  now  of  the  Democratic  party — to  restore 
and  make  sure  first  the  rights  and  liberties  declared  yours  by  your  Constitutions.     It  is  in  vain 
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to  invite  the  States  and  people  of  the  Soutli  to  return  to  a  Union  without  a  Constitution,  and  dis- 
honored and  poUuted  by  repeated  and  most  aggravated  exactions  of  tyrannic  powers.  It  is  base 
in  yourselves,  and  treasonable  to  your  posterity,  to  surrender  these  liberties  and  rights  to  the 
creatures  whom  your  own  breath  created  and  can  destroy. 

"  Shall  there  be  free  speech,  a  free  press,  peaceable  assemblages  of  the  people,  and  a  free 
ballot  any  longer  in  Ohio?  Shall  the  people  hereafter,  as  hitherto,  have  the  right  to  discuss  and 
condemn  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  party — the  ministry — the  men  who  for  the  time  con- 
duct the  Government  ?  To  demand  of  their  public  servants  a  reckoning  of  tlieir  stewardship, 
and  to  place  other  men  and  another  party  in  power  at  their  supreme  will  and  pleasure?  Shall 
Order  38  or  the  Constitution  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  And  shall  the  citizen  any  more 
be  arrested  by  an  armed  soldiery  at  midnight,  dragged  from  wife  and  child  at  home  to  a  military 
prison  ;  thence  to  a  mock  military  trial ;  thence  condemned  and  then  banished  as  a  felon  for  the 
exercise  of  his  rights?  This  is  the  issue,  and  nobly  you  have  met  it.  It  is  the  very  question  of 
free,  popular  government  itself.  It  is  the  whole  question  :  upon  the  one  side  liberty,  upon  the 
other  despotism.  The  President,  as  the  recognized  head  of  liis  party,  accepts  the  issue.  What- 
ever he  wills,  that  is  law.  Constitutions,  State  and  Federal,  are  nothing;  acts  of  legislation 
nothing;  the  judiciary  less  than  nothing.  In  time  of  war  there  is  but  one  will  supreme — his 
will ;  but  one  law — military  necessity — and  he  the  sole  judge.  Military  orders  supersede  the 
Constitution,  and  military  commissions  usurp  the  place  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  in  tlie 
land.  Nor  are  these  mere  idle  claims.  For  two  years  and  more,  by  arms,  they  have  been 
entbrced.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  weak  but  presumptuous  Burnside — a  name  infamous  for- 
ever in  the  ears  of  all  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty — to  try  the  experiment  in  Ohio,  aided  by  a 
judge  whom  I  name  not,  because  he  has  brought  foul  dishonor  upon  the  judiciary  of  my  country. 
In  your  hands  now,  men  of  Ohio,  is  the  final  issue  of  the  experiment.  The  party  of  the  Admin- 
istration have  accepted  it.  By  pledging  support  to  the  President  they  have  justified  his  outrages 
upon  liberty  and  the  Constitution,  and  whoever  gives  his  vote  to  the  candidates  of  that  jiartv, 
commits  himself  to  every  act  of  violence  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  which  he 
upholds ;  and  thus,  by  the  law  of  retaliation,  wliich  is  the  law  of  might,  would  forfeit  his  own 
right  to  liberty,  personal  and  political,  whensoever  other  men  and  another  party  shall  hold  the 
power.  Much  more  do  the  candidates  themselves.  Suffer  them  not,  I  entreat  you,  to  evade  the 
issue;  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  people  we  will  abide. 

"And  now,  finally,  let  me  ask,  what  is  the  pretext  for  all  the  monstrous  acts  and  claims  of 
arbitrary  power,  which  you  have  so  nobly  denounced?  '  Military  necessity?'  But  if  indeed  all 
tliese  be  demanded  by  military  necessity,  then,  believe  me,  your  liberties  are  gone,  and  tyranny 
is  perpetual.  For  if  this  civil  war  is  to  terminate  only  by  the  subjugation  or  submission  of  the 
vSouth  to  force  and  arms,  the  infant  of  to-day  will  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  it.  No,  in  another 
way  only  can  it  be  brought  to  a  close.  Traveling  a  thousand  miles  and  more,  through  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  sojourning  for  a  time  at  widely  different  points,  I  met 
not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  who  was  not  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  arms,  even  in  the  most  desperate  extremity.  And  whatever  may  and  must  be  the  varying 
fortune  of  the  war,  in  all  which  I  recognize  the  hand  of  Providence  pointing  visibly  to  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  this  great  trial  of  the  States  and  people  of  America ;  they  are  better  prepared  now 
every  way  to  make  good  their  inexorable  purpose  than  at  any  period  since  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle.  These  may,  indeed,  be  unwelcome  truths,  but  they  are  addressed  only  to  candid  and 
honest  men.  Neither,  however,  let  me  add,  did  I  meet  any  one,  whatever  his  opinions  or  Iiis 
station,  political  or  private,  who  did  not  declare  his  readiness,  when,  the  war  shall  have  ceased,  and 
invading  armies  been  withdrawn,  to  consider  and  discuss  the  question  of  re-union.  And  who  siuill 
doubt  the  issue  of  the  argument?  I  return,  therefore,  with  my  opinions  and  convictions  as  to 
war  or  peace,  and  my  faith  as  to  final  results  from  sound  policy  and  wise  statesmanship,  not  only 
unchanged  but  confirmed  and  strengthened.  And  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  so  rule  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Americans  everywhere  that  with  a  Constitution  maintained,  a  Union 
restored,  and  liberty  henceforth  made  secure,  a  grander  and  nobler  destiny  shall  yet  be  ours  tha.i 
that  even  which  blessed  our  fathers  in  the  first  two  ages  of  the  republic. 

"C.  L.  VALLANDIGHAM." 
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^Ye  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  Governor  Tod's  foithful,  zealous,  and 
o-enerally  able  administration  was  occasionally  marred  by  foibles,  and  once  or 
twice  by  serioi;s  mistakes.  People  laughed  at  some  of  his  exaggerat(,>d  and 
undiirnitied  expressions — as  when  he  announced  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  it 
was  well  he  did  Hot  know  who  was  Avithholding  certain  supplies  from  the  new 
troops,  since,  if  he  did,  he  "Avould  whip  the  fellow,  though  he  Avere  as  strong  as 

Samson" and  it  is  always  more  unfortunate  to  an  aspirant  for  public  favor  to 

become  ridiculous  than  to  make  even  serious  blunders.  But  there  was  also  a 
disposition  to  charge  upon  him  responsibility  for  some  needless  expenses,  some 
unfounded  alarms,  some  unwise  vigor  in  the  business  of  arrests.  The  dissatis- 
faction was  not  general,  nor  was  it  very  well  founded ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
break  the  force  of  what  might  otherwise  have  proved  a  spontaneous  movement 
for  his  renomi nation. 

As  the  determination  of  the  Democratic  masses  to  nominate  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  became  evident,  a  growing  sentiment  began  to  appear  in  favor  of  casting 
aside  all  personal  considerations,  and  nominating  the  strongest  candidate  who 
could  be  found,  to  head  the  Union  ticket.  It  appeared  that  Governor  Tod  was 
not  o-enerally  held  to  be  that  man  ;  and  it  was  thought  questionable  whether, 
even  if  his  ability  were  conceded,  he  would,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
be  the  most  available  candidate.  These  considerations  were  having  some 
wei"-ht,  though  Governor  Tod  still  seemed  to  have  the  best  prospects;  Avhen  the 
managers  of  the  two  leading  Eepublican  newspapers  of  Cincinnati,  apparently 
by  a  preconcerted  plan,  united  in  giving  special  prominence  to  a  new  candidate. 

John  Brough  had  in  times  past  been  one  of  the  most  honored  names  among 
the  Ohio  Democracy.  The  man  had  been  founder  and  editor  of  their  great 
party  organ,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;*  had  achieved  a  remarkable  financial  repu- 
tation as  Auditor  of  State;  had  been  tendered  foreign  missions,  and  even  a  place 
in  the  cabinet  of  a  Democratic  President.  He  was  reckoned  one  of  their  best 
stump  speakers.  He  had  been  out  of  politics  and  engaged  in  managing  rail- 
wavs  for  nearly  fifteen  yeavB,  so  that  his  fame  had  become  almost  traditional, 
and  his  name  called  up  associations  with  great  campaigns  and  great  leaders 
whom  the  party  had  canonized. 

He  now  appeared,  almost  unheralded,  at  Marietta,  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood, to  address  an  assemblage  of  supporters  of  the  war.  The  Cincinnati  news- 
papers two  days  later — on  the  very  day  on  which  they  published  the  report  of 
the  Vallandigham  Convention — spread  his  speech  in  full  before  their  readers, 
not  forgetting  to  suggest  that  the  great  Democrat  who  now  gave  such  hearty 
support  to  tlie  Government  in  its  trials  would  be  an  excellent  man  to  put  up 
against  the  "Blue-light  Convention  and  its  convict  candidate."  f  The  speech 
was  an  admirable  jjopular  effort,  and  its  instant  effect  was  to  make  Mr.  Brough 

*The  paper  had  beon  in  exi.stcnfc  long  before,  but  under  Mr.  IJroii^di'H  proprietorHhip  its 
name  wa«  changed  to  that  whicli  it  has  ever  since  borne,  and  such  other  clianges  were  made 
Oi*  would  seem  to  warrant  tlie  treatment  of  him  as  its  founder. 

tThiri  was  the  phrase  with  wliieli  Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield  headed  an  article  in  the  Gazette  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr,  Vallandigham. 
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the  most  popular  man  in  the  State.  The  next  day  the  Cincinnati  Eepublican 
papers  openly  came  out  in  advocacy  of  his  nomination;  the  feeling  spread  like 
-wild-fire,  and  when,  in  the  next  week,  the  Union  Convention  assembled  at  Co- 
lumbus, it  was  seen  from  the  outset  that  Mr.  Brough  had  a  majority  of  the 
delegates.  , 

Governor  Tod's  friends,  however,  gave  him  an  earnest  support.  The  ballot 
stood,  for  Brough,  two  hundred  and  twenty-six;  for  Tod,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  and  half  The  Governor  behaved  handsomel3\  He  addressed  the 
convention,  giving  a  frank  expression  of  his  natural  disappointment,  and  assur- 
ances of  his  intention,  nevertheless,  to  do  all  in  his  jDower  for  the  success  of 
tlie  ticket. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  convention  was  greatly  excited  by  the  address  from 
the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  presented  by  Governor  Dennison. 
This  document,  whicli  had  no  small  influence,  both  upon  the  nominations  and  in 
the  subsequent  canvass,  was  as  follows  : 

"Triune,  Tenn.,  .June  9th. 

"Gentlemen:  You  have  been  .^elected  by  the  representatives  of  a  very  large  number  of  tlie 
soldiers  of  Ohio,  now  serving  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  to  attend  the  Union  Conven- 
tion, ciilled  to  assemble  at  Columbus  on  the  17th  inst.,  for  the  nomination  of  Governor  and  other 
State  officers. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  neither  the  convention  nor  the  people  of  Ohio,  will  deem  this  action 
of  her  citizen-soldiery  as  formed  upon  any  mere  desire  to  participate,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
in  party  or  political  strifes  at  home,  but  solely  from  a  most  earnest  wish  that  civil,  State,  and 
political  action  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  contribute  to  the  great  object  which  all  true  patriots, 
whether  citizens  or  soldiers,  must  have  at  heart,  the  maintainance  of  the  Government  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Union.  With  parties,  as  such,  we  liave  long  since  cea.sed  to  sympathize,  and  to- 
day the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  has  but  this  platform  of  political  principles  :  '  An  unlimited  use 
of  all  the  energies  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  until  the 
rebellion  is  subjugated  and  the  Union  restored.'  Though  formerly  divided  by  all  the  party  dis- 
tinctions of  their  time,  we  are  to-day  a  '  band  of  brothers,'  standing  firmly  and  unitedly  upon  this 
broad  platform.  We  ask  of  each  other  no  reason  whj'  we  are  so  united,  but  we  gratefully  accept 
the  fact  and  let  that  suffice.  We  do  not  discuss  whether  slavery  be  right  or  wrong;  whether  the 
slaveholder  or  abolitionist  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  rebellion ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  the 
rebellion  now  exists,  and  that  we  are  bound  by  the  heritage  of  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  the 
future,  to  put  it  down.  We  did  not  refuse  to  sustain  the  Government  before  the  Administration 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  emancipation.  We  will  not  desert  it  now  that  it  has.  The  efficiency 
and  continued  harmony  of  your  army  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  State  Government  at 
home.  It  has  pleased  that  Government  to  give  us,  while  yet  in  the  field,  a  voice  at  the  polls. 
While  eminent  civilians  at  home  will  doubtless  be  propo.sed  to  the  convention  as  candidates  for 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  from  whom  a  choice  might  be  made  that  would  command  our  cordial 
support ;  still,  if  such  choice  can  not  be  made  with  harmony,  we  beg  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
selection  being  made  from  among  the  many  eminent  public  men  Ohio  now  has  in  the  field.  Such 
a  candidate,  while  being  thoroughly  accpiainted  with  every  want  of  the  soldier,  would,  at  the 
same  time,  possess  equal  ability  to  administer  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  State.  For  such  a  can- 
didate we  can  safely  pledge  tbe  undivided  support  of  Ohio's  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers. 

"Once  more  we  call  upon  our  friends  at  home  to  stand  firmly  by  the  Government  and  its 
army.  Mistakes  in  policy,  if  any  such  occur,  are  but  the  straw  and  foam  that  whirl  and  disap- 
pear on  the  broad  river  of  nationality,  sweeping  on  majestically  and  undisturbed  beneath  them. 
Under  this  Administration  the  American  Union  is  to  fall  ingloriously,  or  be  .«o  firmly  re-estab- 
lislied  tbat  the  world  in  arms  can  not  shake  it  henceforth,  and  none  but  traitors  can  withhold 
tbeir  support.  Whatever  will  aid  in  crushing  traitors  is  orthodox  with  us,  regardless  of  what 
old  political  text-books  say.     We  ask  you  to  unite  on  our  simple  platform. 
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"  The  shifting  scenes  of  National  life  are  now  changing  with  electric  swiftness;  old  ideas, 
theories,  and  prejudices  are  being  hurried  into  their  graves.  With  the  stern  realities  of  the  liv- 
ing present  we  must  grapple  boldly  and  act  earnestly,  or  history  will  write  over  our  National  tomb 
that  we  of  the  North  wore  unequal  to  the  hour  in  which  we  lived.  Let  us  labor  on,  then,  patiently 
and  zealously,  each  in  his  separate  sphoro  of  action — you  as  citizens  surrounded  by  the  blessings 
and  the  quiet  of  honle,  striving  against  Jraitors  there— we  righting  less  dangerous  foes  on  the  fields 
which  lie  between  them  and  the  homes  we  love  so  well.  Over  these  fields  of  carnage  now  we 
hope,  by  the  blessing  oi  God,  to  re-establish  our  noble  form  of  American  nationality,  that  shall 
yet  bless  the  world  as  no  government  before  has  done.  Tliis,  with  you,  we  hope  to  enjoy  when 
we  have  laid  aside  the  character  of  soldiers  and  entered  again  the  walks  of  peaceful  life. 
"  AVith  highest  reg-ard,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

"GEO.'P.  ESTE,  Colonel  14ih  O.  V.  I. 
"F.  VAN  DEKVEER,  Colonel  15th  O.  V.  I. 
"  DUKBIN  WARD,  Lieutenant-Colonel  17tli  O.  V.  I. 
"To  Hon.  Wni.  Dennison,  Brigadier-General  J.  D.  Cox,  Judge  Stanley  Matthews,  Colonel 
John  M.  Council,  Colonel  James  H.  Qodman." 

The  following  declaration  of  principles,  reported  by   Senator  Wade,   was 
adopted  by  acclamation  : 

"  Sesolred,  That  the  calamities  of  the  present  rebellion  have  been  brought  upon  this  Nation 
by  the  infamous  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession,  promulgated  by  Calhoun  and  denounced 
by  General  Jackson  in  1832,  and  reiterated  by  the  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus  on 
the  11th  instant.  We  denounce  them  as  incompatible  with  the  unity,  integrity,  power,  and  glory 
of  the  American  Republic. 

"  Eesohfd,  That  the  war  must  go  on  with  the  utmost  vigor,  till  the  authority  of  the  National 
Government  is  re-established  and  the  old  flag  floats  again  securely  and  triumphantly  over  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 

'^Hesolved,  That  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Republic  we  lay  aside  personal  preferences 
and  prejudices,  and  henceforth,  till  the  war  is  ended,  will  draw  no  party  line,  but  the  great  line 
between  those  who  sustain  the  Government  and  those  who  ojipose  it ;  between  those  who  rejoice 
in  the  triumph  of  our  arms  and  those  who  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  enemy. 

"  Besolved,  That  immortal  honor  and  gratitude  are  due  to  our  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers  in 
the  field,  and  everlasting  shame  and  disgrace  to  any  citizen  or  party  who  withholds  it ;  that,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  army  in  its  hardships,  and  proud  of  its  gallantry,  the  lovers  of  the  Union 
will  stand  by  it,  and  will  remember,  aid,  and  sujiport  those  who  are  disabled,  and  the  families 
of  those  who  fall  figiiting  for  tlieir  country. 

"Resolved,  That  confiding  in  the  honesty,  patriotism,  and  good  sense  of  the  President,  we 
pledge  to  him  our  sujjport  of  his  earnest  efforts  to  put  down  the  rcl)ellion. 

"Resolved,  That  the  present  Governor,  David  Tod,  is  an  honest,  able  public  servant,  and 
that  his  official  conduct  deserves  and  receives  the  approbation  of  all  loyal  people. 

!Mr.  Brough  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  which  he  continued 
to  protest  was  unexpected  and  undesired,  in  the  following  letter  : 

"  Clkvkland,  Ohio,  July  27,  18G3. 

"Gknti.emkk:  On  my  return  home  last  evening  I  found  your  favor  of  17th  instant,  an- 
nouncing my  nomination,  by  the  Union  Convention,  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  f)f  Oiiio. 

"You  are  fully  aware,  gentlemen,  that  this  nomination  has  been  made,  not  only  without  my 
.solicitation,  but  againnt  my  personal  wishes.  The  circumstances  attending  it,  and  the  manner  of 
itfl  presentation,  scarcely  admit  of  discussion  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted.  Personal  considera- 
tions must  yield  to  the  duty  which  every  man  (jwch  to  the  State ;  and  therefore,  wliiio  ajipreciating 
alike  the  Iionorx  and  rexpoiiHibilitics  of  the  position,  I  assume  the  standard  you  present  to  me, 
and,  lo  the  utmost  of  my  aiiiiity,  will  bear  it  through  the  contest,  whetlier  to  victory  or  defeat, 
thoite  who  have  chosen  me  muHt  determine. 
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"I  accept  and  fully  approve  the  resolutions  nf  the  convention  accompanying  your  note. 
]My  own  position  has  been  so  clearly  delincd  that  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  restate  it  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  but  one  object  in  accepting  the  position  your  constituents  have  assigned  me — 
and  that  is  to  aid  you  and  them  in  sustaining  the  Government  in  the  great  work  of  suppressing 
this  most  wicked  rebellion,  and  restoring  our  country  to  its  former  unity  and  glory. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  EROUGII. 

"Messrs.  Wm.  Dennison,  Pres't,  John  D.  Caldwell,  Sec'y,  Union  Convention  of  Ohio. " 

The  ciimpaif,^!  which  ensued  will  long  bo  rciiietubered  in  Ohio  us  one  of  tho 
most  exciting-  ever  known  in  her  histoiy.  The  meetings  of  both  parties  wero 
unu.sually  large — those  of  the  Democrats  being  especially  noticeable  fur  unpre- 
cedented numbers  and  enthusiasm.  The  ablest  speakers  on  both  sides  traversed 
the  State;  and  the  newspapers  gave  almost  as  much  space  to  the  canvass  as  to 
the  great  victories  in  the  field,  which  soon  came  to  inspire  the  party  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  tone  of  the  Democrats,  in  spite  of  this  revolution  in  the  prospects 
of  the  war,  was  one  of  unabated  defiance,  and  they  proclaimed,  on  all  hands, 
their  determination  to  form  an  army  to  conduct  Mr.  Vallandigham  home  in  case 
they  should  elect  him.  To  the  last  they  appeared  confident  of  success,  and  tho 
vote  showed  that  they  polled  their  full  strength.  On  the  other  side  a  fuller  vote 
was  brought  out  than  ever  before  at  a  gubernatorial  election.  Mr.  Chase,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  set  the  example  of  "going  home  to  vote" — making 
for  that  purpose  his  first  visit  to  Ohio  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Largo 
numbers  of  clerks  from  the  departments  in  Washington  imitated  his  course,  as 
did  thousands  of  citizens  scattered  east  and  west  through  other  States,  on 
business  or  pleasure. 

The  result  was  as  signal  as  the  struggle  had  been  conspicuous.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  was  the  majority  by  which  the  people  of  Ohio  put  the  seal  of 
their  condemnation  on  the  course  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  chosen  to  pur- 
sue, and  renewed  their  vows  to  continue  the  war,  through  good  fortune  or  ill,  to 
the  end  of  the  utter  defeat  of  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Brough's  majority  on  the  home  vote  was  sixtj'-one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Of  the  votes  of  the  soldiers,  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  were  cast  for  him,  and  only  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  for  Mr.  Vallandigham.*  Brough's  aggregate  majority  was  thus 
swelled  to  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  and  ninety-nine,  in  a  total  vote  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty -three.  But 
Mr.  Vallandigham  had  received  the  startling  number  of  one  hundred  and 
eight3'-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes.  In  the  election,  one 
year  before,  the  Democrats  had  carried  the  State — the  soldiers  not  being  ])cr- 
initted  to  vote — by  a  majority  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 
The  change  in  majorities,  therefore,  on  the  home  vote  alone  was  sixty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven;  while,  including  the  soldicj's'  vote,  it 

*Even  this  the  soldiers  spoke  of  as  falling  many  thousands  below  the  majority  iliey  would 
have  given  had  the  election  come  before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Great  numbers  of  men 
who  would  have  voted  for  Brough  were  left  upon  that  unfortunate  lield — to  linger  out  the  war  in 
Kebel  prisons,  or  to  be  thenceforth  reported  "dead  on  the  Held  of  glory." 
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swelled  to  the  enormous  number  of  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six. 

The  general  feeling  of  triumph  found  expression  in  the  editorial  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette  the  morning  after  the  election — which  may  be  taken  ag  a  fair 
indication  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  witli  whieh  we  ma^^  fitly  close  this 
condensation  of  the  salient  features  of  a  great  historical  campaign  : 

"  VICTORY  ! — NEMESIS  ! 

"  Thank  God  !  The  good  name  of  our  State  is  once  more  free  from  stain  !  It  was  a  disgrace 
to  Oliio,  loyal  motlier  of  us  all,  that  such  a  man  as  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  any  considerable  party  of  her  citizens  for  any  respectable  position  in  the  State;  but 
right  ni>biy  lias  the  disgrace  been  wiped  out.  Our  people  forgot  party  when  patriotism  was  in- 
volved ;  and  fronj  the  river  to  the  lakes  their  condemnation  of  traitors  and  sympathizers  with 
traitors  has  sounded  out  in  tones  so  clear,  so  loud,  that  through  the  whole  limits  of  this  Nation, 
Kebel  or  Loyal,  none  can  fail  to  hear. 

"If  Ohio  furnished  the  most  conspicuous  and  persistent  minion  of  the  great  rebellion,  Ohio, 
too,  ha.s  magnificently  repudiated  her  recreant,  banished  son  1  No,  exiled  citken,  not  son! 
Thank  God !  he  is  no  son  of  Ohio,  whom  her  people  have  loathingly  spurned  from  his  crouching 
position  beyond  the  border. 

"Beneath  our  office  windows  the  people  of  Cincinnati  are  thronging  the  public  space  in  a 
wild  exuberance  of  ecstatic  joy  they  have  not  shown  since  the  first  proud  victories  of  the  war 
stirred  the  great  heart  of  the  Nation  to  its  profoundest  depths;  and  the  name  of  the  candidate 
whose  high  honor  it  has  been  to  become  the  .symbol  of  a  State's  loyalty  is  ringing  in  exultant 
shouts  from  square  to  square. 

"'Count  every  ballot  a  bullet  fairly  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,'  said  the  great  min- 
ister of  finance  j-esterday.*  They  are  counting  the  bullets  thus  truly  aimed !  In  the  morning 
the  State  will  count  from  our  bulletins  as  the  city  counts  to-night ;  and  as  the  reckoning  is 
footed  up,  there  will  come  a  gush  of  joy,  and  of  pride  that  overtops  the  joy. 

"It  is  no  great. victory  that  prompts  this  thankjsglving  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  simply 
the  redemption  of  our  fair  fame!  It  is  what  we  all  knew  the  noble  State  must  do,  but  what  it 
thrills  us  to  find  she  has  done  so  superbly. 

"The  estimates  we  thougbt  the  wildest  are  far  outstripped.  The  State  Central  Committee 
talked  of  thirty-two  thousand  majority  on  the  home  vote.  It  will  be  fifty  thousand  !  At  Colum- 
bus they  say  it  is  more  likely  to  be  seventy-five  thousand!  And  this  is  without  our  soldiers  I 
"Wait  till  their  voice  comes  in,  and  the  thunders  of  our  home  guns  will  be  penny  fire-crackera 
beside  the  reverberating  roar  of  their  artillery. 

"  From  across  the  water  the  echoes  will  soon  come  sounding  back.  There  is  an  end  of  hopes 
for  a  desertion  of  their  Government  by  the  people;  an  end  of  hopes  for  a  division  at  the 
North;  an  end  of  expectations  of  peace  save  through  the  red  gates  of  a  war  that  knows  no  close 
but  the  close  of  the  rebellion  it  means  to  crush. 

"So  much  for  the  victory!     And  now  for  the  retributive  justice  it  compels! 

"It  ha.s  been  no  ordinary  contest  concerning  disputed  questions  of  politics.  It  was  a 
grave  attempt  by  certain  leading  men,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  to  establish 
treason  to  the  Government  under  the  forms  of  law — to  place  the  State  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
General  Government.  For  that  crime,  and  for  all  the  consequences  that  crime  would  have  en- 
tailed, had  it  been  as  successful  as  they  strove  to  make  it,  we  hold  these  men  responsible  now  and 
through  all  their  lives.     For  tluH  sin  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

"rolitical  opponents  from  whom  we  dill'er  we  can  yet  esteem;  but  men  who  sought  to  dis- 
grace the  Nation  by  base  submission  to  its  enemies,  or  to  dishonor  the  State  by  j)lacing  it  with 
the  traitors  against  the  Government — why  should  they  be  kss  infamous  evermore  than  the  Tories 
and  Cowb(jyH  of  our  earlier  and  less  dangerous  times  of  trial  Y 

"The  prime  mover  in  all  the  conspiracy  is  Clement  L.  Vallandigham.  Let  him  pass!  Con- 
victed by  two  CfMJrtfl,  banished  by  tlie  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation,  an  appellant  from  that 
tribunal  to  the  bar  of  his  State,  and  by  licr  cast  off  with  an  ignominy  none  other  of  her  citizens 

♦This  phrase  had  occurred  in  a  speech  by  Secretary  Chase  on  the  election. 
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ever  receiveil — branded  traitor  by  tlie  rulers,  sealed  traitor  by  the  people — let  him  wander,  out- 
onst  that  he  is,  with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow,  through  lands  where  distance  and  obscurity 
may  diminish,  till  the  grave  shall  swallow,  his  infamy. 

"Ohio  has  had  sons  whom  she  deligkted  to  honor;  men  crowned  with  her  Senatorial  bays, 
or  chosen  to  stand  and  speak  for  her  among  the  Representatives  of  the  Nation.  How  had  this 
foul  rottenness  festered  in  the  State,  that  it  could  reach  these  men  and  blight  them  forever?  In 
a  moment  of  crazy  delirium  they  permitted  vexation  at  private  grievances,  or  groveling  fealty  to 
party  machinery  by  which  they  hoped  to  rise,  or  unmanly  fear  of  party  drill  to  coni^uer  their 
consciences  and  their  honor;  and  to  the  horror  of  all  who  took  honest  pride  in  their  fair  names, 
they  fell  to  be  the  seconds  and  adherents  of  the  malevolent  outcast.  It  is  a  hard  fate  for  men 
who  might  liave  had  large  futures  before  them ;  but  stern  justice  demands  that  henceforth,  to 
each  one  who  loves  the  honor  of  his  State,  their  names — they  rise  to  all  lips,  we  need  not  call 
them  over — be  held  infamous  for  evermore. 

"There  can  be,  there  must  be  no  escape.  They  will  seek  to  evade  the  responsibility  for 
their  bold,  bad  attempt ;  will  shuflle,  and  equivocate,  and  deny ;  but  it  must  not  be.  As  they 
have  sowed,  so  must  they  reap.  For  the  deceived  masses  there  may  be  many  excuses  ;  for  the 
deceiving  leaders  none.  To  have  been  a  Tory  in  the  Revolution  will  seem  a  light  thing  in  the 
years  that  come,  beside  having  been  a  Vallandigham  leader  in  the  Great  Rebellion." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE   CLOSING   FEATURES   OF   TOD'S   ADMINISTRATION. 


rjlIIROUGHOUT  his  term  of  service  Governor  Tod  was  zealous,  watch- 
I  till,  and  pains-taking  to  a  degree  not  common  among  officials  of  any  grade. 
-*-  After  his  defeat  in  the  effort  for  renomination  these  qualities  were  more 
conspicuous  than  ever.  Xone  could  fail  to  see  that  he  was  wounded  by  the 
treatment  he  had  received;  but  none  could  fail  also  to  see  that  his  efforts  to 
serve  faithfullj-  the  people  who  had  elected  him  continued  unabated  till  the  last 
hour  of  his  official  career. 

"We  have  already  passed  in  review  most  of  the  events  which  make  the 
period  of  his  administration  memorable  in  our  history.  It  remains  to  speak 
of  his  continued  efforts  for  recruiting  the  army  ;  of  his  continued  care  of  the 
wounded;  of  his  relations  with  the  officers  in  the  field  ;  of  his  efforts  for  the 
protection  of  the  border  from  minor  raids  ;  of  the  discharges  to  the  Squirrel 
Hunters,  and  the  re- enlistment  of  the  veterans. 

The  large  numbers  of  men. put  into  the  field  in  1862  left  comparatively  lit- 
tle work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  raising  troops  in  Ohio  in  1863.  Throughout 
the  year  fifteen  thousand  and  sixty  new  men  were  enlisted  who,  according  to 
the  Governor's  calculation,  raised  the  entire  number  furnished  by  the  State  to 
two  hundred  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one.  Of  these  a  few  were  for 
mi-ssing  companies  in  infantry  reginients  sent  to  the  field  before  their  numbers 
were  completed,  and  a  few  for  missing  battalions  in  cavalry  regiments  in  the 
field.  A  couple  of  six  months'  regiments  Avere  raised  under  the  unwise  call  of 
the  Government  for  such  troops  in  June.  A  couple  of  heavj'  artillery  regi- 
ments were  raised — one  of  ihem  having  for  a  nucleus  a  regiment  of  infantry 
already  in  the  service  ;  and  one  or  two  new  batteries  of  light  artillery  were 
formed.  A  regiment  or  two  for  service  in  guarding  pi-isoners,  and  a  negro  reg- 
iment completed  the  list  of  new  organizations.  Several  that  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  service  as  coming  from  other  States,  in  the  great  rush  for 
acceptance  in  18G1,  were  reclaimed.  The  rest  of  the  recruiting,  conducted  by  the 
aid  of  the   military   committees,*  but  mainly   undcir   the   aulh<^i'ily   of   United 

*The  KervicfS  of  these  military  comniittoes  tliri)iif,'lioiit  tlic  war  were  iiioHt  valuable,  and 
were  entirely  gratuitouH.     They  were  originally  appointed  by  Governor  L>eniiiKon,  and  contin- 
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Stiites  officers,  Avas  for  the  old  regiments,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  a  desire  to 

avoid  the  draft.     The  grand  total  of  these  various  efforts  we  liave  already-  given. 

But  the  grand  feature  of  the  enlistments  for  18G3  was  one  with  which,  from 

the  nature  of  the  case,  the  State  authorities  could   have  little  to  do.     The  Ohio 

ued  by  his  succes.sors,  with  a  few  occasional  chanj^es  caused  by  deaths  or  disabilities.  Tiie  naiuos 
of  tlieir  members  deserve  an  honorable  record;  and  their  organization  at  the  close  of  18G3  gives 
about  as  fair  a  statement  of  tlie  general  working  force  as  is  attainable.  We  present  the  list, 
therefore,  a.s  it  stood  at  that  date : 


A  II  A.MS. 

E.  P.  EviinsCh'n. 
G.  W.  McKee. 
J.  N.  Hook,  Sec'y. 
T.  J.  Milieu. 
U.  Spi-uwl. 

ALLT.X. 

T.  Ciirminiihiun,  Oh. 
Shelhi-  TmvIoi-,  .Sec'y. 

A.  >;.  SmJtIi. 
Isai.ih  S.  Pillars. 
Josepli  \V.  Hunt. 

ASHLAND. 

Ij.  J.  Sprensjle,  Sec'y. 
William  Osboru. 
W.  H.  H.  Pottti-. 
.lolni  D.  .Jones. 
K.  D.  Fiiw. 
W.  A.  Keller. 

C.  C.  Wicli. 

ASlITATiUI.A. 

Abner  Kelloiis. 
John  A.  Prentice. 
Kthvin  11.  ■\\'illiam-i. 
Edwanl  A.  Wright. 
J.  D.  Ensiijn,  Sec'y. 

ATIIKNS. 
M.  M.  Greene,  Ch'n. 
Hon.J.  W.  Bayard. 
H.  S.  Brown. 
Hon.  L.  L.  Smith. 
S.W.Pickering,  Sec'y, 
t'apt.  J.  M.  Dana. 
E.  H.  Jloore. 
W.  R.  Golden. 

AUGLAIZK. 

B.  A.Wendlou,  Ch'u. 
Col.  .lohn  Walkup. 
John  G.  Bennett. 
David  Sinip'fou. 
William  Bush. 

S.  B.  Ayies. 

John  Keller,  Sec'y. 

BKLMONT. 

D.  r>.  T.I'owen,Ch'u. 
John  Lippeneott. 
Alex.  Brannum. 

St.  Clair  Kelly. 
Lewis  Boyer. 
William  Smitli. 
Hon.  Wm.  Keiinon. 

BROWN. 

G.W.  Kin,',  Chairm'n, 
Jacob  Hermann. 

E.  Blair. 

S.  Hemphill. 

J.  P.  Biehn,  Sec'y. 

BTJTLEI! . 

N.  C.  JlcFarland,  Ch. 
Alex.  K.  Hume. 
Israel  Wjlliiim-i,  See'y, 
llenrv  Br'ardsley. 
J.  M.  Millikin. 


CARUOI.I.. 

George  Hardesty. 
William  Dcford. 
George  B-attv. 
Edwin  FornOl. 
C.  A.  Sholx.T,  Sec'y. 

CIIAJIPAIOX. 

Wm.  SlcUcnald,  Ch'n. 
John  II.  Bryan. 
Thomas  Chance. 
Isaac  .lohtison. 
K.  C.  Fulton,  Sec'y. 


CLARK. 

John  B.  H;igan,   Cli'n 
Alex.  Waddle. 
Samuel  E.  Sturrell. 
1).  A.  Harrison,  Sec'y 
Charles  M.  Clark. 
William  S.  Jli-randa. 
Kreid'r  Mower. 

I'LEKMONT. 

Philip  B.  .Swinj;,  Ch'n 
It.  W.  Clark. 
John  Goodwin. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Gaskins. 
Dr.  John  P.  Enirie. 

CLINTON. 

R.  B.  Harlan,  <'h'n. 
William  C.  life. 
C.  M.  Bosworth. 
William  B.  Eislier. 

A.  W.  Miller. 
J.  y.  Smith. 

COLUMBIANA. 

Hon.  L.  W.  Poilv-r. 
John  VoKl.'song. 
J.J.  Buone. 
Josiiih  Thompson. 
Joseph  G.  Layeoek. 

COSHOCTON. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Cass,  Ch'n. 
Houston  Hay. 
CaiU.  E.  Shatr.-r. 
Col.  J.  Irvine,  Sec'y. 
Seth  .-ilcClain. 
Hon.  John  Johnson. 

CRAWKOnD. 

T.  J.  Orr,  Chairman. 
Jacob  Scroggs. 
George  Quinby,  Sec'y. 
H.  C.  Carhart. 
W.  W.  Bagley. 

CUYAHOGA. 

W.B.  Castle,  Ch'n. 
AVilliam  Bingham. 
F.  ^'jcola. 
E.  Hessenmueller. 
Col.  George  B.  Senter. 
Siillman  Witt. 
31.  Barlow,  S^c'y. 
William  Edwards. 
William  F.  Cary. 

DARIvE. 
Daniel  li,  Davis. 
Capt.  Charles  Calkins. 
Capt.  B.B.  Allen. 
W.  M.  Wilson.,  Sec'y. 

DKFIANCK. 

Jfinas  Colby,  Ch'n. 

John  (  r  .w  . 

S.  A.  Strong. 

.lohii  Paul. 

J.  P.  Buffiiigton,Sec'y. 

PEL  \  WARS. 

U.m.T.W.Pr.w.ll,  Ch. 
liob.ri  ^IcKinney. 
Ch!irl".s  Sherman, 
.lam.s  W.  Stark. 
J  (dm  W.  I,add. 

B.  C.  Waters, 
(ieorge  F.  Stayman. 
Hugh  Cole. 
Burton  Moore. 

ERIE. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Root,  Ch. 
Henry  C.  Bush. 
Walter  F.  Stono. 
('apt.  Thomas  Fernald. 
Charles  Bosford. 


KAIIUIDI.U. 

M.  A.   Daugherty,  Ch 

A.  Syfert. 

John  Reber. 

P.  B.  E»ing. 

John  B.  McNeil,  .Sec'y 

PAYETTE. 

Hon.  J.  Pursell,  Ch'n. 
Peter  Wendrl. 
II.  B.  Jlavnard,  Sec'y, 
Gilbert  Terrill. 
Jame.s  M.  Edwards. 


FRANKLIN. 

John  Miller,  Ch'n. 
David  Taylor. 
L.  V.'.  Balildtt. 
Peter  Ainbos. 
John  Field. 

FULTON. 

N.  IMerriU,  Lhairm'n, 
(Jctavius  Waters. 

D.  W.  II.  Howanl. 
U.  B.  Vi'rity.  Sec'y. 
Joel  Brigham. 

\\  illiam  Sutton. 

GALLIA. 
.loseph  Bradbury. 
Jani'S  Harper. 
.\m..sKepl..v. 
llobi^rt  B.aek. 
Wm.  Nasli,  Soc'y. 

CEAUGA. 

Hon.  D.Woodbury,  Ch, 
Krastus  Sp'-ncer. 
Ch'Ster  Palmer. 
Hon.  P. Hitchcock, Sec. 
David  Robinson. 

(illEKNE. 

B.  Nesbitt,  Chairman. 
Capt.  A.  JIcDowell. 

E.  H.  Miiiiger. 
Horace  Brelsford. 
Joseph  Wilson. 

GUERNSEY. 

Hon.C.J.Albrii;ht,Ch. 
Joseph  D.  Tavlor. 
Thomas  Oldham. 
Isaac  Morton, 
.loseph  Ferrell. 

HAMILTON. 

Gen.  J.  II.  Bates,  Ch. 
H«n.  N.  W.  Thomas. 
C!<d.  A.  E.  Jones. 
W.  W.  Lodwick. 
John  W.  Elli.s 
Francis  Welsnewski. 
W.  H.  Davis,  Sp(^'y. 
Thomas  .Sherlock. 
Eli  Muchnioro. 
Amzi  M.isill. 

h.kNcock. 
Edson  (Joit,  Ch'u. 
J.  F.  Perky. 
Henry  Brown.  Sec'y. 
J.  S.  Patterson. 
J.  B    Rothschild. 

HABPIN. 

Henry  Harris. 
B-iij.  R.  Bninson. 
llu,'h  T.etRon. 
R.  I,.  Chane. 
David  Goodiu. 

C.  H.  Gatch,  Sec'y. 

HARRISON. 

O.  Slenwnons,  Ch'n. 
James  M.  Paul. 
John  Jamison. 


IIARRISON-C'OH;/«He((. 

Charles  Warfell. 

S.  B.  Shotwell,  Sec'y. 

HENRY. 

E.  Shefheld,  (;hairm'n. 
C\  rus  Howard. 
Arhillcs  Smith. 
James  Durban. 
L.  H.  Bigeh.w,  Sec'y. 

HIGHLAND. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  Ch'n. 
Dr.  Enos  Holmes. 
James  H.  Thompson. 
Col.  Jacob  Hyur. 

HOCKING. 

James  R.  (Jrozan,  Ch. 
Alex.  White. 
C.  W.  James. 
Capt.  G.  JI.  W^pbb. 

HOLMES. 

Col.  A.  Baker,  Ch'n. 
Dr.  John  G.  Bingham. 
John  Corbus. 

B.  C.  Brown,  Soc'y. 
Trayer  Anderson. 
John  W.  Vorhes. 

HURON. 

C.  h.  Boalt,  Esq.,  Ch. 
John  Dewev. 
George  G.  Baker. 
J(diu  Garilinei. 

J.  M.  Farr. 

C.  A.  Preston,  Sec'y. 

.TACKSON. 
Davis  Mackley,  Ch'n. 
Joshua  E.  Ferrell. 
George  W.  .lohnson. 
.lames  Tripp. 
J.  E.  Jc.nes. 
John  M.  Martin. 

JEFFKHSON. 

Col.G.W.  Mc(\iok,  Ch. 
]{.  C.  Hoffman. 
Joseph  Means. 
Charles  Mather. 
Beatty  McFarlane. 

KNOX. 

James  Blake. 
C.  H.  Scribner. 
T.  P.  Frederick. 
Adam  Weaver. 
S.  L.  Tavlor. 
Sherman  Pyle,  Sec'y. 

LAKE. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Osborn,  Ch. 

C.  C.  Jennings, 
('has.  D.  Adams,  Sec'y. 
Sellick  Warren. 

D.  B.  Page. 

LAWRENCE. 

John  ('ampbfll. 
Hon.  H.  S.  Neal. 
Ben.i.  F.Cory. 
Ralph  Leet. 
Thomas  McCarthy. 
Wm.  W.  Kiikcr. 
John  .Merrill. 

LICKINO. 

Joseph  White. 
Col.  Andrew  r,egg. 
Michael  Moratli. 
Dr.  J.  N.  Wilson. 
Noah  Wilkins. 

LOOAN. 

I.  S.  Gardner,  Ch. 
John  Underwood. 


LOGAN— CV)(l/olH('(/. 

R.  E.  Runkle. 

J.  B.  MeLauhlin, Sec'y. 

John  Emery. 

Isaac  Smith. 

LORAIN. 

H.  E.  Mussev,  Ch'n. 
G.  G.  Washburn. 
R.A.  How. 
Conrad  Keid. 
J.  H.  Dickson. 

LUCAS. 

Gen..IohnE.Hunt,Ch. 
.lohn  J.  Manor. 
George  W.  Reynolds. 
I'apt.  R.  Waite,  Sec'y. 
Peter  Lent, 
.lames  W.  Brigham. 
Peleg  T.  Clarke. 

MADISON. 

Thomas  P.  Jones,  Oh. 
Gabriel  Prugh. 
Benj.  F.  Clark,  Sec'y. 
Oliver  P.  Crabb. 
Robert  Ariuslroug. 

MAHONING. 
Hosea  Hoover. 
Fred.  W.  Whitslar. 
John  M.  Edwards. 
C.  Fitch  Kirtland. 
F.  O.  Arms 

MARION. 

John  Merrill,  Ch'n. 
Amos  H.  King. 
Ira  Uhler   Sec  y. 
-Vdam  .\ult. 
B.  W.  Davis. 

MEDINA. 

Hon.  H.  G.  Blako.  Ch. 
William  Shakespear. 
X.  H.  Bostwick. 
.Asaph  Severance,  jr. 
Ephruim  Biiggs. 

MKIGS. 

Hiram  G.  Daniel,  Ch. 
David  R.  Jacobs. 
H.  B.  Smitli,  Sec'y. 
Nicholas  Stauberry. 
Ed.  Titlany. 

MERCER. 

Dr.  J.  Tayler,  Ch  n 
Win.  O.  .\.  .Mniisel. 
Oliver  Ellis,  Sec'y. 
William  Diekman. 
Adam  Jewitt. 


MIAMI. 

Hon.M.G..'^IitchelI,Ch. 
Dr.  Harrison. 
Robert  L.  Douglass. 
Charles  Morris. 
William  W.  Crano. 
John  Wicgiu. 
James  M.  Rowe. 

MONROE. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Hunter. 
Hon.  .1.  .\.  Davenport. 
John  Kerr,  Esq. 
Stephen  S.  Fonl. 
.1.  -M.  Kirkbride,  Sec'r. 

MONTGOMFRT. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Hayues. 
James  Turner. 
T.  A.  Philips. 
Geo.  Startsinan. 
Henry  Fowh-r. 
R.  W.  Steele,  Sec'y. 
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re£:iments  in  the  field  had  dwindled  from  a  thousand  to  an  average  of  from  two 
to  four  hundred  each.  The}-  had  been  decimated  in  battle,  had  languished  in 
hospitals,  had  borne  the  manifold  sntierings  of  the  camp  and  the  march,  had 
gone  through  a  Ived  Sea  of  troubles,  and  even  yet  were  far  from  the  sight  of 
the  promised  land.  They  had  left  families,  nn]n-oteeted,  behind  them;  they 
felt  that  others  at  home  should  be  in  the  ranks  beside  them;  they  saw  as  yet 
little  reward  for  all  their  toils,  privations,  and  wounds. 

"With  such  a  past  and  such  prospects  to  contemplate,  they  heard  the  demand 
of  the  Generals  for  more  troops.  Their  own  terms  of  enlistment  Avere  expiring; 
long  before  the  great  campaign  to  which  they  were  then  looking  forward  should 
be  ended  many  of  them  Avould  have  the  right  to  turn  their  faces  homeward. 
But,  with  a  patriotism  to  which  the  history  of  the  war  furnishes  no  equal  dis- 
plav.  thev  turned  from  this  alluring  prospect,  resolved  that  the  vacant  places  by 
the  loved  firesides  should  remain  vacant  still,  perhaps  for  the  war,  perhaps  for- 
ever, and  pledged  tliemselves  to  the  Government  once  more  as  its  soldiers  to  the 
end.  Over  twenty  thousand  veterans,  the  thin  remnants  of  nearly  eighty  reg- 
iments of  Ohio  soldiers,  re-enlisted  for  the  war  within  a  few  Aveeks  after  the 
subject  was  first  proposed  to  them.  It  was  the  most  inspiring  act  since  the 
\iprising  after  Sumter. 

The  Sixty-Sixth  was  the  first  of  these  regiments  to  return  to  the  State  after 
its  re-enlistment,  on  the  veteran  furlough  of  thirty  days,  b}^  which  the  Govern- 
ment wisely  marked  its  gratitude   for  their  unexampled  fidelity.     It  reached 

Military  Gommittees  for  1863 — Continued., 


jionoAN. 
Gon.  Jus.  CoincUus. 
John  B.  Stone. 
Knocl.  l>y. 
Hi  u.  W.  v.  Spraaue. 
Hun.  .1.  M.  Oaylord. 
JoHliiiii  navis. 
F.  W.  Wood. 

M'^'RROW. 

A.  n.  l)niin,  Ch'n. 
J.  a.  Mil.s. 
Wni.  CliHsc. 
B'Ttrnnrt  .Androws. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Britrgs,  Sec. 

MU'KINOrM. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Maginnie. 
Vnlentinr-  B<Ht. 
M.-v.  K.  W.  H.  Muse. 
I).  MC  arty. 
Perry  Wilta. 

HOIILE. 

J.  B<  lf..r.l. 

.loll II  M.  Boand. 

B.  F.  ."^priuzn. 
Win.  Kia""T. 
John  W.  Tipton. 

frt'TAWA. 

Janic*  L;ittiiii'>r". 
Ilr.  W.  W.  »t<;<lman. 
C")'!"""  Williiiin!'. 
Irn  I>nt.  Iii-r,  H.c'y. 

J..hM    K)-\-T. 

Aug.  AV  .  Larky. 

p»i-i,ruN'J. 
F.  T.  M-llinff'-r,  Oi'n 
Ixaiiih  llirhard*. 
fi.  K.  Brown,  Hec'y. 
John  W.  ,\)r<.H. 
tiaiiint:\  Folder. 

pr.RBT. 

CV,1,  N.B.Colborn.  Uh 
K.  UoM. 


I'K.nitY— 0))i/ii(i(crf. 
T.  Sell.y. 
William  SponciT. 
J.  L.  Slieiidan,  Sec'y. 

rirKAV,-AY. 
Geo.  W.  Or.gg,  Ch'u. 
.laiiU'S  Reber. 
Jos.pli  P.  Smith. 
Isaac  N .  Koss . 
Ni-Isuti  J.  Tuiney. 
P.  C.  Siiiitli,  Sfc'y. 

PIKK. 

Andrew  Gilgore,  Ch'n. 

I'OnTAGE. 

S.  K.  M.  Knccland. 
Alphouf.  Jliirt. 
('..1.  n.  L.  CiirtfT. 
Pliih,  B.  Conant. 
S.  D.  Harris,  jr.,  Sec. 

VRV.W.V.. 

G.  W.  TliumpBon,  Ch. 
Rob'-rf  Miller. 
L.  C.  .\btx.tt. 

riTNAM. 

.liimcs  L.  OIncy. 
Jr>ha  nixoM. 
ThoH.  J.  lliitlor. 
John  B.  F'rnrkly. 
Jacob  ."^halt. 

IIICIILAMl. 

Jainpn  Pnnly,  Ch'n. 
Th<inia«  Mi<k'.-y. 
H.iirv  C.  HcdjrcH. 
B,  S.  HniiMiii. 
A.  B.  IKvrmtork. 
H.  P.  Davin,  Kb'j. 

ti'itm. 
John  Houttti,  Ch'n. 
AililUon  Vi-nrnDit. 
Wm.  T.  McCUntick. 


r.o»ii—Cij)ilUn:cd. 
Job  K.  Stevenson. 
John  K.  Ar.stuu. 
M.  n.  Barlktt. 
II.  A.  Scliutte,  Sec'y. 

SAXDl'SKY. 

Dr.  L.  Q.  Eawson,  Ch, 
Janits  .lustice. 
Oliver  Mcliityre. 
Isaac  Knapp. 
C.  O.  'iillutsoii,  Sec'y. 

SCIOTO. 

A.  W.  Buskirk. 
Samuel  iMaikJ'-n. 
Martin  B.  Gillnt. 
John  P.  Torry,  Sec'y. 

SKNKCA. 

J.  M.  Navlor,  Ch'n. 
CM.  ilu'ih'U. 
(,'liarles  Foster. 
.loliiiT.  Husk. 
.Michael  Sullivan. 

FIir.LBV. 
.1.  f'nininiiis,  (.'li'n. 
J<,!in  K.  Fra-iier. 
(lias.  \V.  Wells. 
J.  S.  Conkliri. 
.1.  ,1.  Elliott, Sec'y. 
(;.  M.  Kussell. 

STAIIK. 

Hon.     J.     W.    Under 

hill,  Ch'n. 
John  '•.  M..MK. 
(i.  ('•.  B.  (;rieii\v<iod. 
AliKoii    Pease. 
S.  .Molliv. 
H.  Knoblock. 
JuH.  S.  Kelly. 
I).  B.  Wvant. 
John  F.  KevnohlH. 
John  I'.  Ki\. 
U.S.  .'Vlurtin. 


SUMMIT. 

Col.L.  1'.  Buckley, Ch. 
Ileurv  McKinney. 
HenrvBiihlwin. 
Win.  ('.  Saekett. 
Archibald  Shields. 

Tl?VMHl't.I.. 

G.  T.  To«iiseiid,  Ch'u. 
John  M.  Stull. 
.lohii  R.  Woods. 
Jacob  W.  I'atten^nll. 
G.  F.  Towiisend,  Sec. 

T^■i•■^ABA^VAS. 
John  SiirL'-nf.  Ch'n. 
John  }].  Baruhill. 
John  Hildt. 
Cl.irk  II.  Itobinson. 
10.  Burnett. 

UMOV. 

P.  B.  <'oI",  Ch'n. 
J.  A.  Hendersou,  Sec. 
J.  K.  Smith. 
\.  F.  Wilkins. 
Joseph  Newlove. 

VAN   WKltT. 

E.  p.  KdsoM,  Ch'n. 
A.  Metiavri'ii. 
jtohcrt  Conn,  jr. 
J.unes  Webster. 
WiH.  Patterson,  Sec'y. 

VINTON. 
Francis  Slmd's,  Ch'n. 
IsMHc  Ilrown. 
Chaibv<  Itrown. 
!•:.  I'.  AnibroMi.. 
J.  S.  Hawk,  Sec'y. 

WAriltf.N. 

U.  W.  Gilchrist,  Ch'n. 
Wm.  H.  Cbineut. 
ThomtiB  Allen. 


V)AV.nF.s— Continued, 
Dr.  J.  Scott. 
J.  S.  Reese. 
J.  S.  Totter,  Sec'y. 

WASinvnTON. 
Col. W.Jt. Putnam,  Uh. 
Georce  W.  Baker. 
S.  T.  Cooke. 
I\lark  Greene. 
John  >ie\vton. 

WAYXK. 

Pr.  Ti.  Firesloiie,  Ch. 
J.  II.  P,uiMf.'iinlner. 
Pavid  i;oliinH..M. 
Koberf  Doiiolly. 
R.  B.  Stibbs. 
Constant  Ijiike 
Aug.  Mel>oiiald. 

Wir.I.TAMS. 

S.  E.  Blakslee,  Cb'n, 
James  Bell. 
A.  M.  I'n.tt. 
.1.  N.  How. 

J.   I'ollelt. 

.1.  VoUKc,  Sec'v. 

woop. 
Pr.    n.    A.    Hamilton 

Chairninn. 
Jms.  W.  Rohk. 
K.  Grahain. 
Geor^'c  bask<'y. 
C(d.  J.  T.  Xoiton. 

WVAMIOT. 

.1.  V.  RidiertH,  Ch'n. 

S.  II.  Hunt. 

J,  I).  SeaiH. 

S.  II.  Whit.'. 

T.  Ji.  Grisull,  Koc'y, 
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Columbus  on  the  2Gth  of  December,  1863,  The  Twcnty-Xiuth  soon  ibllowed, 
and  after  it  in  rapid  succession  came  a  stream  of  them — the  Twelfth,  the  Four- 
teenth, the  Seventeenth,  the  Nineteenth,  the  Twent^'-Third,  the  Twent3--Seventh 
the  Tliirty  First,  the  Thirty-Sixth,  the  Thirty-Eightli,  the  Thirty-Ninth,  the 
Forty-Third,  the  Forty-Fourth,  the  Fifty-First,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  noble 
list.  The  Twenty-Third,  Colonel  E.  B.  Hayes,  was  the  first  in  which  re-enlist- 
ments had  begun — the  work  being  fairly  commenced  in  its  ranks  in  October. 
The  Thirty-Ninth,  Colonel  E.  F.  Noyes,  furnished  a  larger  number  of  vetei-ans 
than  any  other  regiment  from  the  State.  The  number  from  each,  as  well  as 
from  several  organizations  credited  to  other  States,  but  wholly  or  in  part  raised 
in  Ohio,  may  be  found  set  forth  in  the  following  table:* 

INFANTRY. 


No.  IJrgimont. 


1st. 

2d.. 

4th. 

5tli 

7th 

8th, 

9th. 

10th 

11th 

12ih 

13th. 

14th 

15th 

17th 

ISth 

19th 

20th. 

21st. 

22d.. 

23d.. 

24th, 

25th. 

26th. 

27th. 


No. 
Mun. 


33 

47 
127 

20 
6 
3 
4 

70 
204 
181 
322 
302 
3G6 

G2 
312 
306 
275 

31 
257 

G5 
203 
187 
437 


No.  Kcgimunt. 


No. 
Men. 


28th 
29th 
oOth 
31st. 
32d., 
33d.. 
34th. 
35tli 
36  th 
37th 
3Sih 
39th 
40th 
41.st. 
42d.. 
43d.. 
44th 
45th 
46th 
47th 
4Sth 
49th 
51st. 


62 
269 
301 
277 
304 
229 
312 

38 

364 

218 

360 

534 

179 

211 
•1 

436 
453 

2 
288 
233 
254 
314 
260 

4 


No.  Regiment. 


No. 
Men. 


No.  Regiment. 


53d.. 

54th. 
55tli . 
56tli . 
57th. 
58  th. 
59th. 
61st.. 
62d.. 
63d.. 
64tli. 
65th. 
66th. 
67th. 
6Sth. 
69th  . 
70th. 
71.st., 
72d.. 
73d.. 
74th. 
75th  . 
76th. 
77th. 


380 
153 
310 
280 
213 
109 
1 
243 
292 
455 
226 
171 
269 
246 
300 
348 
332 
313 
261 
247 
321 
66 
252 
304 


78th 

80th 

81st 

82d 

90th 

95th 

104th 

110th 

113th 

2dBut.V.R.C. 
18th  Indiana.. 
52d 
57ili 

10th  Tenn 

14ili  Kentucky 

1st  West  Va..". 

4th 

5th 

9th 

11th 

66tl 


No, 
Men. 


IH 


303 

245 

136 

291 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

18 
1 
4 

87 
126 

58 
2 

92 


CAVALRY. 


No.  Regiment. 


No. 
Men. 


1st. 
2d. 
3d. 
4th 
5th 


285 
358 
307 
205 
127 


No.  Regiment. 


6th 

11th 

M'Langlin'sSq 
5th  Indp.  Batt. 
Merrill's  Il'se. 


No. 
Jlen. 


264 

44 

81 

1 

62 


No.  Regiment. 


4th  Pa.  Cav  .. 

11th      " 

2nd  Ind.  Cav. 

11th 

9th  IlLs.  Cav.. 


No. 
Men. 


3 

36 
3 
4 
1 


No.  Regiment. 


5th  Iowa  Cav. 
1st  W.  V.  Cav. 
2d       "        " 
5th     " 

7lh     " 


No 
Men. 


1 

29 

333 

3 

51 
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Ko.  Begiment. 

No. 
Men. 

No. 

Kogiiuont. 

No.      1 
M,.u.     j 

No.  IJi'giiiieut. 

No. 
Men. 

No.  Regiment. 

No. 
Men. 

Ln-T.:j,r 

515 

4tli 

Ind't  Batt. 

t 

-0   i 

lOthliul't  Batt. 

34 

25th  Ind't  Batt 

109 

1st— If. aw 

17 

5th 

I) 

ritii 

33 

1st  Kv.  Batt... 

17 

1st — Mounted... 

115 

6tl\ 

60 

14th        " 

77 

Ifit  Mo.  L.  A... 

1 

1st  Ind'ut  Bat... 

17 

7th 

22   ] 

loth 

10 

IstW.Va.L.A 

14 

2d              '•       .. 

31 

Sth 

24 

IGth         " 

80 

1st  Ba.  L.  A.... 

9 

sa         "    .. 

46 

9th 

41 

17th         " 

1 

Total  number 20,708. 

They  rekindled  the  fires  of  a  glowing  patriotism  throughout  the  State. 
They  fonned  the  work  of  recruiting  to  a  flame.  The}-  shamed  out  the  sullen 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  losses  and  inconveniences  of  the  war  which  had  culmi- 
nated in  the  Yallandighani  niovenient.  The}'  secured  the  devotion  anew  of  the 
State,  and  all  that  it  contained,  to  the  great  struggle.  And  for  themselves,  thej^ 
found  how  warm  was  the  pojiular  gratitude,  how  tender  the  care  for  the  soldier, 
how  lavish  the  generous  regards  of  those  from  whose  homes  they  had  been 
beating  back  the  horrors  of  Avar.  They  were  the  honored  guests  of  the  State, 
were  feasted  at  ever}-  table,  were  toasted  at  every  assemblage,  were  pointed  out 
to  the  little  children  wherever  they  passed  as  the  men  who  were  saving  the 
Nation,  were  showered  with  the  smiles  of  beauty  and  the  blessings  of  age. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  negro  regiment  was  raised  in  1863.  More  ought 
to  have  been  secured ;  let  it  never  be  said  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  colored 
men  themselves  that  the}-  were  not. 

At  the  first  call  for  troops  in  18G1,  Governor  Dennison  was  asked  if  he 
would  accept  negro  volunteers.  In  deference  to  a  sentiment  then  almost  uni- 
versal, not  less  than  to  the  explicit  regulations  of  the  Government,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not.  AVhen  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  changed  the  status 
of  negroes  so  completely,  and  the  Government  began  to  accept  their  services, 
they  resumed  their  applications  to  the  State  authorities.  Governor  Tod  still 
discouraged  them.  lie  had  previously  committed  himself,  in  repelling  the 
importunities  of  their  leaders,  to  the  theory  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  our 
laws,  and  without  warrant  either  in  their  spirit  or  letter,  to  accept  them,  even 
under  calls  for  miliiia.  lie  now  did  all  he  could  to  transfer  such  as  wished  to 
enlist  to  the  Ma.ssachusetts  regiments. 

The  Adjutant-General,  in  his  report  for  1863,  professed  his  inability  to  say 
why  Ma.ssachu.setts  should  be  ))crmitted  to  make  Ohio  a  recruiting-ground  for 
filling  her  quotas.  If  he  had  looked  into  the  correspondence  which  the  Gov- 
ernor gave  to  the  public  in  connection  with  his  message,  he  would  have  found 
out.  As  early  as  May  11th  the  Governor  said,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Wm.  Porter, 
Millon,  Ohio:  "I  do  not  propose  to  raise  any  colored  troops.  Those  now  being 
recruited  in  thi.s  State  arc  recruited  by  authority  from  Governor  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts."* 

•  Ex.  Doc,  1803.     Part  I,  p.  270. 
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A  few  days  later  he  Avrote  to  John  M.  Lang-ston  :  "As  it  was  uncertain 
what  number  of  colored  men  could  l>o  promptly  raised  in  Ohio,  I  have  advised 
and  still  do  advise,  tliat  those  disposed  to  enter  the  service  promptly  join  the 
Massachusetts  regiments.  .  .  .  Haviiio-  requested  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  organize  the  coloi-ed  men  from  Ohio  into  separate  companies,  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  also  to  keep  me  fully  advised  of  the  names,  age,  and  place 
of  residence  of  each,  Ohio  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  enlistments  from  the 
State,  and  the  recruits  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  State  associations  to  the 
same  extent  nearl}^  as  if  organized  into  a  State  regiment."  '^-  And  to  persons 
proposing  to  recruit  said  companies  he  wrote  that  all  commissions  would  be 
issued  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  course  he  had  the  sanction 
if  not  the  original  suggestion  of  the  Seci-etary  of  War.  Afterward  his  a])plica- 
tions  for  authorit}^  to  raise  an  Ohio  regiment  were  for  some  time  refused,  but 
finall}^  he  secured  it,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Seventh  was  the  quick 
result.  Unfortunately  it  was  numbered  as  the  Fifth  United  States  Colored. 
The  result  of  all  this  Avas  that  Ohio  received  credit  for  little  over  a  third  of  her 
colored  citizens  who  volunteered  for  the  war. 

To  the  end  Governor  Tod  continued  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  debt  the 
State  owes  him  for  his  zealous  care  of  her  wounded. 

Immediately  after  vStone  Eiver  he  sent  Surgeon-General  Smith  to  the  battle- 
field with  forty  surgeons  and  nurses.  That  very  efficient  oflEicer  had  learned  by 
past  experience  the  necessity  for  a  longer  period  of  additional  aid  to  the  sur- 
geons in  the  field  than  had  been  customarj^  after  great  battles,  and  accordingly 
he  now  took  none  who  were  not  able  to  remain  in  the  hospitals  for  at  least  a 
month's  service.  Such  of  the  wounded  as  could  be  properly  transported  were 
sent  home  on  the  steamer  Emerald,  which  was  chai'tered  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Governor,  and  was  sent  out  under  the  care  of  Dr.  li.  N.  Barr,  as  Medical 
Director,  and  Mr.  Octavius  Waters,  as  commander.  Lai-ge  expenditures  were 
thus  incurred,  but  the  grateful  thanks  of  many  rescued  soldiers  who  had  been 
read}'  to  perish  were  the  more  than  sufficient  return. 

Soon  after  General  Grant,  by  the  brilliant  campaign  below  Vicksburg,  had 
gained  the  rear  of  the  besieged  city,  another  hospital  steamer,  the  St.  Cloud, 
was  sent  by  the  Ohio  authorities  to  gather  up  the  wounded  who  had  been  left 
along  the  line  of  the  rapid  march.  As  in  all  previous  cases,  the  Cincinnati 
Sanitary  Commission  and  the  Columbus  Ladies'  Aid  Societ}^  gave  liberal  assist- 
ance in  furnishing  the  boat  with  supplies.  It  went  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Waters,  as  commander,  and  Dr.  A.  Dunlap,  of  Springfield,  as  Medical  Director. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  they  were  met  by  an  order  from  General  Grant  that 
"none  of  the  sick  and  wounded  should  betaken  from  Vicksburg  by  hospitid 
boats  from  any  of  the  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  had  sufficient 
means  of  transporting  their  wounded  in  their  own  boats  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
done  with  safety."  Eeturning  thus  disappointed,  they  found  an  opportunity  to 
do  good  service  by  carrying  timely  re-enforcements  to  repel  an  attack  on  the 

«Ex.  Doc,  1SG3.     Part  I,  p.  271. 
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tlie  colored  troops  at  Millikcn's  Bond,  in  progress  as  they  arrived.  At  Memphis 
they  were  again  met  by  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  forbidding  the 
further  removal  of  the  sick  aiul  wounded  to  tlieir  respective  States.  Defeated 
in  the  objects  of  their  mission  they  eould  only  distribute  their  supplies  and 
return  with  a  few  wounded  officers.  With  this,  Governor  Tod's  cttbrt  M'ith 
hospital  boats  ended. 

When  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  came  to  break  the  gloom  which,  toward 
the  middle  of  1SG3,  was  settling  upon  (he  country,  the  Governor  promptly  ten- 
dered to  the  Surgeon -General  of  the  Vnited  States  medical  assistance  to  any 
extent,  but  it  was  declined,  with  the  assuvanee  that  the  Government  had  made  full 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded  in  all  respects.  The  State  Surgeon- 
General  subsequently  saw  oecasion  to  express  Iiis  regret  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  want  for  gi-antod,  accepted  the  numerous  oilers  from  the  best  physicians  of 
the  State,  and  taken  a  corps  of  them  dii-eetly  to  the  battle-field. 

Some  agents  were,  however,  sent  to  look  after  the  Gettysburg  wounded; 
and  the  efficient  State  Agent  at  Washinglon  labored  zealouslj'  for  the  Avelfxre 
of  all  of  them  who  came  within  his  reach.  The  State  Agency-  S3'stem  at  the 
various  points  of  most  importaTice  was  ke])t  up  with  excellent  results.  The 
Governor  now  also  kept  the  Eev.  Jl.  A.  Howbcrt — an  Ohio  clcrgynian  who, 
throughout  his  adnijinisti-ation,  was  employed  in  work  for  the  soldiers — travel- 
inf  through  the  Eastern  armies  (as  well  as  once  or  twice  through  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland),  reporting  to  him  the  condition  of  Ohio  soldiers,  informing  him 
of  the  special  wants  in  each  locality  and  of  cases  of  neglect,  and  thus  enabling 
him  to  give  proper  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  various  organizations  furnish- 
ing volunteer  aid  to  the  men  in  the  field. 

In  a  liundred  other  ways  the  Governor  manifested  the  same  watchful  care 
for  the  wounded,  which  really  forms  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  his  work,  and 
his  highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  State,  lie  urged  and  urged  again  upon 
the  Secrctar}-  of  War  the  speed}'  dischai-gc  to  their  homes  of  men  no  longer  fit 
for  dnt}'.  He  insisted  that  the  paroled  Ohio  prisoners  at  Anna])olis,  whose 
distressful  condition  awakened  the  sympathies  of  all.  should  be  si^eedily  sent  to 
Ohio  hospitals,  as  near  as  possible  to  their  respective  homes.  Wherever  it 
seemed  at  all  possible  he  urged  also  the  removal  of  Ohio  patients  in  other  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country,  either  to  their  homes  or  to  lios])itals  within  the 
State.  In  certain  cases  he  insisted  upon  changes  of  Jledical  Directoi-s,  as  Avhen  * 
he  declared  tliat,  from  souices  entitled  to  his  fullest  confidence,  he  was  assured 
that  Dr.  Irwin,  then  director  at  Memphis,  was  not  fit  for  his  place.  Olten  he 
wrote  letters  in  behalf  of  disti-cssed  parents  to  surgeons  in  distant  hos])itals 
asking  for  whatevci-  was  niicdcd  for  ])rivate  soldiers,  facts  of  theii-  last  illm-ss, 
removal  of  their  remains,  and  the  like.  Again  and  again  he  Avas  forced  to 
refuse  patriotic  ladies,  and  even  sehool-girls,  ])ei-nnssir)n  to  enter  the  army  lines 
as  hospital  nurses  ;  but  he  took  eare  to  soften  the  dis:ipi)ointmcnt  as  much  as 
possible.     From  scoies  of  such  Ictto's  tliis  one  must  suffice: 

*  Ex.  Doc,  180:5.     T'art  J,  ]..  M2. 
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KA/r       T>  .   -D         -o  -11     ^u-  "Columbus,  January  24,  18G3. 

"  Miss  Roselt.a  Rice,  Perryville,  Ohio  : 

"  Deak  Girl:  Your  kind  and  benevolent  letter  of  the  lOtli  instant,  asking  a  passport  for  a 
friend  to  visit  her  gallant  boy  at  Bowling  Green  hospital,  is  before  me,  and  it  causes  me  great 
pain  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  I  can  not  comply  with  your  generous  request.  Our  brave  army 
near  Nashville  is  suffering  for  the  want  of  food,  and  the  entire  army  under  General  Rosecrans  ia 
in  peril  for  the  want  of  re-enforcements.  This  state  of  things  made  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
General  Rosecrans  to  forbid  all  travel  of  civilians  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
and  my  pivinful  duty  to  carry  out  his  orders  to  that  effect.  Your  pleading  letter  came  near  swerv- 
ing me  from  my  duty,  and  yet  I  am  glad  that  I  possess  the  official  firmness  to  deny  you. 

"  Very  afieetionately  yours,  DAVID  TOD,  Governor." 

What  he  could  and  what  he  could  not  do  to  farther  their  wishes  he  wrote 
over  and  over,  with  like  care  and  tenderness,  to  anxious  wives  and  mothers  and 
sisters  all  through  the  State;  and  wherever  the  authorit}' of  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  could,  wnthin  his  knowledge,  help  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  a  sick  or  wounded 
soldier  of  the  State,  the  effjprt  was  made.  He  washeartih'  sustained  and  assisted 
throughout  in  this  good  work  b}'  Surgeon-General  Smith,  a  man  whose  tender 
care  and  s^-nipath}'  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  soldiers  he  served 
so  well. 

Governor  Tod  did  not  escape  without  some  difficulties  with  the  officers  in 
the  field.  Indeed,  such  is  the  anomalous  position  of  these  officers,  indebted  to 
the  Governor  for  their  commissions,  and  looking  to  him  for  promotion,*  yet 
owing  him  no  obedience,  that  difficulties  could  scarcely  be  avoided.  He  wrote 
tartly  to  Colonel  Casement  that  he  learned  with  surprise  of  the  Colonel's  course 
in  disregarding  his  action  under  an  order  exempting  certain  privates  from  punish- 
ment for  absence  without  leave,  and  that  he  must  insist  on  prompt  compliance 
and  no  controversy."]"  Colonel  Hildebrand  having  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  promotion  of  a  Sergeant,  the  Governor  told  him  the  circumstances  com- 
manded a  more  respectful  tone,  and  then  patiently  explained. J  He  had  Cap- 
tain Leggett  dismissed  the  service  for  writing  what  he  styled  a  foolish  and 
inflammatory  letter  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  but  asked  his  re-instate- 
ment  after  he  had  explained  that  it  appeared  in  a  garbled  form,  and  was  not 
intended  for  publication  ||  He  utterly  refused  to  acknowledge  Colonel  Anson 
McCook's  claim  that  no  one  but  the  commander  of  tlie  regiment  should  have 
anything  to  do  Avith  the  appointments  in  it.§  To  Colonel  Lane's  claim  of  a 
similar  nature  he  off'ered  a  similar  response.** 

Nearly  all  these  differences  with  officers  rose  out  of  the  vexed  question  of 
promotions.  On  this  subject  he  adopted  no  fixed  rule.  Sometimes  he  promoted 
in  accordance  with  rank,  sometimes  against  it ;  sometimes  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Colonel,  sometimes  against  him.  Hs  successor,  adopting  a 
uniform  rule,  was  to  find  it  almost  equally  productive  of  embai'rassments. 

The  transportation  of  soldiers  over  the  railroads  of  the  State,  on  fur- 
lough, sick-leave,  and  the  like,  grew  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the  State 
work.     It  was  committed   to  the  Quartermaster-General,  who  finally  made  an 

*Up  only,  of  course,  to  the  grade  of  Colonel.  t  Ex.  Doc,  1863,  part  I,  p.  163. 

tibid.,  p.'  165.  II  Ibid.,  p.  171.  §  Ibid.,  p.  173.  **  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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arrmigement  with  the  several  companies  for  transportation  at  the  uniforni 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  mile.  Tickets  were  at  first  given  to  the 
railroad  agents,  to  he  iss^ued  to  those  entitled  to  them.  Afterward,  when  this 
was  fonnd  to  involve  some  practical  ditRcultics,  the  charge  of  these  tickets 
■was  committed  to  the  State  agents,  and  nltimatel}"  the  sale  of  tickets  on  credit 
to  soldiers  was  reduced  to  as  narrow  limits  as  possihle.  Some  three  thousand 
dollars  were  reported  bj'  the  Quartermaster-General  as  probahl}'^  lost  in  this 
way — a  sum  altogether  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  great  convenience 
and  saving  to  need}'  soldiers.  The  militia  transported  to  the  ijiusters  in  1863 
were  carried  at  the  same  reduced  rates,  the  railroad  companies  generally  giving 
a  cheerful  acquiescence  to  the  view  that  it  was  their  duty  thus  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  common  cause  as  well  as  others — the  more,  inasmuch  as  their  property 
was  ]>eculiarly  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  war  from  which  the  soldiers  protected 
them,  anil  as  their  business  was  also  measurabl}'  augmented  by  the  lower  rates. 
The  manufacture  of  ammunition  at  the  State  arsenal  was  continued  up  to 
August,  1863.  when,  owing  to  dilReulties  in  getting  supplies  of  powder  from  the 
Ordnance  Department  at  Washington,  it  was  abandoned. 

Under  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  discharges  in  due  form  were  fur- 
nished to  the  -'Squirrel  Hunters"  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  rushed  to  the 
detense  of  Cincinnati.  The  numbers  sent  from  each  county  thus  came  to  be 
a.scertained  with  at  least  an  approximate  degree  of  accuracy.  They  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  table  : 


COUNTIES. 

Numbor. 

COUXTIES. 

XuilllUT.j 

COUNTIES. 

Number. 

COUNTIES. 

Number 

250 
163 
104 
366 
160 
1,326 
116 

14 
201 
459  1 
442 
607  1 
337 

31 
454 

58 

25 
244 
1,093 
109  1 
675 
3 
504 
170 

55 

203 

7 

45 
295 
200 
256 
129 
561 

Licking 

404 
178 
295 
197 
149 

80 
103 

92 
425 
2()6 

32 

17 
150 
261 
372 
258 

50 

Sandusky  

137 

Alh-n    

Franklin 

(Jallia  

154 

\.,hl;,nd 

84 

Rhelhv 

24 

Mahoning 

Clarion 

Stark" 

333 

Guernsey  

Hamilton 

Haneock 

Summit   

Trnmhull 

245 

607 

80 
95 

Ch:nnj):ngn 

Clark 

Montgomery... 
Morrow  

Van  Wert 

Warren  

Wayne 

AVilliams  

Hicrliland 

Hoeking  

II„l„ic« 

436 

Clcrnumt 

Mnskingum  ... 
Ottaway 

285 
30 

Pike 

72 

Wyandot 

Total 

Ciiyaho;]^a 

Knox 

Pr(-l)U' 

Kicliland 

liO'iS 

15,706 

Lawrence 

Mr.  Edson  B.  Olds,  whoso  arrest  for  speeches  calculated  to  discourage  enlist- 
ments in  the  first  year  of  I't^d's  administration  litis  been  mentioned,  had  been 
released.  He  now  procured  a  warrant  ihv  the  arrest  of  Governor  Tod,  on  tl)o 
charge  of  kidna))ping,  under  an  old  Sliile  law.  His  movements  were  tulroitly 
timed  so  as  to  carry  the  fiovcrnor  to  the  Ftiii'field  Court  just  alter  its  tuljourn- 
nient,  and  thus  secure  iiis  incarceration,  for  Ji  few  days,  at  least.  But  Judge 
Gholson  of  the  Superior  Court  promptly  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the 
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Governor  was  finally  permitted  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  teriu 
of  the  court.  The  main  object  of  the  arrest — the  hope  to  retaliate  for  01d",s  iui- 
IHMSonment  in  kind  and  humiliate  the  Governor,  was  thus  defeated,  and  the 
whole  movement  finally  came  to  nothing. 

Hon.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  reported  at  the  close 
of  1863  that  out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  able-bodied  men,  whom  his  calculations  upon  the  census  returuH 
showed  to  be  embraced  in  the  population  of  the  State,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  were  then  absent  in  the  service,  or  had  died  or  been  disabled  in  it; 
leaving  the  great  reserve  of  four  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fiftj'-seven  from  w^hich  re-enforcements  could  yet  be  drawn.  Two-thirds 
of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  State  were  thus  left  at  home  to  carry  on  her  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  in  spite  of  all  the  pressure  of  the  war. 
"Ohio,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  we  consider  the  progress  of  machinery,  has  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  reduction  of  her  industrj'."  He  further  deduced, 
from  the  election  returns,  the  conclusion  that  the  State,  in  spite  of  all  losses,  had 
thirty  thousand  more  able-bodied  men  in  the  autumii  of  I8G0  than  in  the 
autumn  of  1860;  and  that  the  loss  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  State,  traceable 
to  the  war,  had  as  yet  only  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty. 

In  such  condition  the  State  found  herself  at  the  close  of  her  second  war 
administration.  Governor  Tod  conducted  his  closing  work  with  dignit}-  and 
continued  zeal;  made  provisions  for  burial  places  for  Ohio  soldiers;  Avatched  to 
the  last  over  the  safety  of  the  Border;  took  vigorous  measures  to  rejoel  the 
danger  that  once  threatened  from  piratical  incursions  organized  in  Canadian 
Avaters;  and  took  especial  pains  to  leave  the  organization  of  the  militia  in  a 
satisfactory-  shape.  In  his  last  message  he  tersely  recited  the  work  the  State 
had  done,  urged  an  increased  tax  levy  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers, 
and  advised  an  increase  in  the  salary  to  be  paid  his  successor,  commensurate 
with  the  labors  and  expenses  of  the  position. 

He  laid  down  his  office,  perhaps  not  quite  so  popular  as  when  he  had  entered 
upon  its  duties,  yet  with  a  better  title  to  popularity.  It  was  indeed  easy  to 
ridicule  some  of  his  peculiarities.  He  was  a  trifle  pompous  in  his  style — some- 
what sophomoric,  not  to  say  egotistic,  in  habitually  referring  to  the  soldiers  as 
"my  gallant  boj-s" — given  to  puerile  exaggerations,  as  when  he  declared  that 
the  people  were  determined  to  "put  down  the  accursed  rebellion,  whether  that 
take  seven  days  or  seven  hundred  3'ears."* 

He  made  some  mistakes  of  undue  vigor,  and  some  of  his  operations  entailed 
expenses  not  wholly  necessary.  But  be  was  zealous,  industrious,  specially 
watchful  for  the  welfare  of  the  troops,  faithful  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  State  in  the  darkest  hours  through  which  she  passed. 
He  left  her  affairs  in  good  order,  her  contributions  to  the  Nation  fully  made  up, 
her  duties  to  her  soldier  sons  jealously  watched,  and  her  honor  untarnished. 

■*Ex.  Doc,  18j3,  part  I,  p.  166. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE  OPENING  OF  BROUGH'S  ADMINISTRATION —HIS  CARE  FOR 
THE  SOLDIERS,  AND   THE  STRIFES  TO   WHICH  IT  LED. 


X  the  11th  of  Jaiiuarv,  ISG-t,  John  Broiigh  became  Governor  of  Ohio, 
lie  brought  to  the  office  a  larger  reputation  for  ability  than  either  of 
his  predecessors  during  the  war.  He  came  in  on  the  topmost  wave  of  an 
unparalleled  popular  enthusiasm,  backed  by  such  a  majorit}''  as  no  Governor  of 
the  State  had  ever  before  received,  sustained  by  a  public  confidence  that  hesi- 
tated at  no  demand,  and  was  read}-  for  any  sacrifice  for  the  war. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  gracefully  recognized  the  true  significance  of 
his  wonderful  triumph.  '-It  was  no  mere  party  triumph,"  he  said,  "no  individ- 
ual success.  Xo  mere  partisan  effort  could  have  achieved  sucli  a  victoiy ;  no 
man  in  the  State  is  wortliy  of  or  could  have  received  so  sublime  an  ovation." 
"It  was,"  he  continued,  "a  spontaneous  declaration  of  the  intense  loj-alty  of  our 
people  to  their  Government — bearing  with  it  the  steim  commandment  that  every 
ener"-}'  of  their  State  and  every  exertion  of  its  rulers  shall  be  given  to  the 
restoration  of  that  Government  to  its  original  unity  and  poAver.  Ifc  not  only 
relieves  us  of  all  mere  partisan  trammels  and  affinities,  but  it  commands  us 
that,  for  the  time  being,  these  shall  be  laid  aside  until  the  great  purpose  is 
acroinplishcd  of  restoring  our  country  to  a  position  in  which  partisan  contests 
may  be  indulged  without  involving  our  nationalit}',  and  pai-ty  victories  be  won 
•without  their  possible  results  giving  encouragement  to  Ticbels  in  ai-nis  against 
the  supremac}'  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land.  In  that  spirit  I  accept 
the  iate  declaration  of  our  common  constituency,  antl  humbly  tlianic  them  that 
in  this  particular  they  have  made  ni}'  path  eas}'  and  straight  before;  nie." 

Toward  the  close  of  his  inaug\iral  lie  gave  voice  to  another  lesson  of  the 
great  campaign  whicli  had  ended  in  his  triunipli.  "  We  want  pea(;e,"  he  said — 
'•the  North  as  well  as  the  South — but  we  have  not  passed  the;  tei-rihle  oi'deal 
of  the  la.it  three  years  to  make  or  accept  peace  upon  any  otliei-  than  honorable 
terin.s.  We  can  not  negotiate  with  Ilebels  in  arms,  or  admil,  of  anytliing  from 
them  but  unconditional  sui'i-cnder  and  submission.  .      The   past   has   its 

ijunishinents  that  may  be  mitigated  or  forgiven,  but  the  Ciitiire  must  have  full 
and  aniplu  securit}'.  .  .  .  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  the  I'estoi-ation 
of  peace  and  tlie  Union  is  to  be  accom])lished:  first,  the  unconditioiial  surrender 
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of  the  leaders  and  the  ahandoiinient  of  the  rebellion  ;  or,  second,  the  continued 
progress  and  conquests  of  our  arms  until  tlie  military  power  of  the  Confedei-acy 
is  broken  and  the  heart  of  the  rebellion  crushed." 

In  such  spirit  and  Avith  graceful  reference  to  his  predecessor,*  he  entered 
njjon  the  duties  in  \vhich  he  was  to  make  tlie  last  great  olforing  to  the  cause. 

The  onl}'  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  which  Governor  Brough  felt 
called  upon  to  make  in  his  inaugural,  Avas  one  which  was  to  prove  a  cunspit-u- 
0U8  feature  of  his  administration,  lie  insisted  that  the  tax  for  tlie  aid  of  .sol- 
diers' families  Avas  not  half  large  enough.  He  objected  to  Governor  T(xi"s  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  doubled,  that  even  this  increase  would  be  too  snuill  to 
do  justice  either  to  the  people  or  the  soldiers  ;  and  urged  that  the  work  was  a 
debt  due  the  soldier,  and  should  not  be  left  to  private  contributions.  To  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  leaving  this  relief  to  charitable  efforts,  he  made,  at  some 
length,  this  rejily: 

"1.  Tluit  it"  the  State  acknowledge.s  this  obligation  to  the  family  of  the  ab.seiit  sohlicr,  she 
should  meet  it  as  a  coniiieiisation  I'or  his  services,  and  in  a  manner  fully  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

"2.  Private  contribution  is  not  equitable  in  its  character,  and  can  not  be  adjusted  to  the  i)rop- 
erty  and  interests  that  are  protected  by  our  armies.  The  generous  will  give  beyond  their  actual 
abilities,  while  the  parsimonious,  or  the  opponent  of  the  war,  will  withhold  from  pecuniary  or 
unpatriotic  considerations.  Taxation  alone  will  equalize  this  burden,  and  impose  it,  whore  it 
should  rest,  upon  the  property  protected  by  the  services  that  the  revenue  is  intended  to  compen- 
sate. If  the  additional  levy  increases  the  taxation  of  generous  contributors,  it  relieves  them  Jrom 
a  laiger  amount  of  i)rivate  bounty,  and  imposes  it  upon  the  non-contributors,  where  it  should  fall. 
Even  when  the  State  assumes  the  entire  support  of  soldiers'  families,  there  will  be  scope  enon;^'!! 
for  private  contributions  to  alleviate  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  sick,  disabled,  and  wounded 
men  in  hospitals  and  at  home. 

''3.  The  form  of  private  charity  is  not  always  acceptable  to  its  recipients,  and  es^iecially 
the  class  to  whom  this  is  applicable.  Much  suffering  and  privation  will  be  endured  before  jirido 
will  suffer  application  to  private  charity,  where  there  is  a  consciousness  that  meritorious  services 
of  the  absent  provider  should  promptly  call  the  State  to  the  protection  and  support  of  liis  de- 
pendent Aunily.  We  should  divest  this  fund  of  the  appeUation  of  charity.  It  is  not  .such,  in 
any  application  of  the  term.  It  is  an  honest  debt,  and  an  imperative  duty,  that  we  owe  the  men 
who  are  serving  us  in  positions  of  labor  and  danger.  They  save  us  from  invasion — from  the 
destructive  ravages  of  Avar  within  our  borders.  "While  they  press  the  conquests  of  our  arms  for 
the  restoration  of  our  Government,  they  protect  our  property  and  our  lives;  they  are  the  coii- 
servators  of  all  the  prosperity  that  surrounds  us.  They  do  not  i)erlbrm  this  service  for  ihe 
small  compensation  allowed  them  by  the  Government.  They  are  actuated  by  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  motive;  and  while  they  incur  privatioi^,  danger,  and  death  for  the  common  cause,  tlie 
State  should  not  only  protect  their  families  from  want,  but  make  the  act  one  of  right  and  justfiil 
compensation,  instead  of  burdening  it  with  the  oflensive  appellation  of  charity.  Neither  should 
it  be  governed  by  the  rigid  economy  of  mere  subsistence.  It  .should  bo  at  least  such  plenty  and 
comfort  as  the  stalwart  arm  of  the  natural  provider  would  furnish  them,  if  he  were  at  home  to 
do  it,  instead  of  laboring  hi  our  service,  to  ward  calamity  from  our  hearthstones.  , 

"In  my  judgment  three  mills  on  the  dollar   is  the  least  sum  at  which  this  tax  should  be 

*  "His  arduous  labors  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  gratifying  results  presented 
to  you  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  tiie  people  of  the  State  will  be  able  to  follow  him  into 
his  present  retirement  from  executive  duties  with  the  grateful  plaudit  of  'well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.'  It  will  be  an  abiding  pleasure  to  me  if,  at  the  end  of  my  own  brief  service,  I 
shall  be  able  to  attain  alike  his  usefulness  and  his  reward." 
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fixed,  and  I  would  prefer  to  see  it  four  mills.  The  patriotic  people  of  the  State  will  cheerfully 
pay  it,  and  justify  you  for  imposing  it.  The  act  should  also  require  county  commissioners  to 
folleci  reports  of  disbursements  from  township  and  ward  trustees,  and  communicate  their  aggre- 
gate* annually  to  the  Auditor  of  State." 

The  LegishUtire,  aocoptiny;  those  views,  yet  fearful  of  such  heavy  taxation 
as  they  proposed,  passed  a  bill  levying-  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  giving 
county  commissioners  power  to  add  another  mill,  and  city  councils  authority  to 
add  half  a  mill  more.  Township  and  county  officers  were  charged  with  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  fund,  but  in  case  of  their  failure  or  misconduct,  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  interfere. 

As  soon  as  this  measure  became  a  hiw,  the  Governor  gave  earnest  attention 
to  its  enforcement.  He  ])resently  found  a  tendency  to  obstruct  its  operations, 
in  regions  where  the  political  belief  of  the  majority  had  suffered  defeat  in  the  de- 
feat of  ilr.  Yallandigham.  Township  officers  neglected,  or  openl}-  refused  to  do 
their  duty.     Thereupon  Governor  Brough  appealed  to  the  military  committees: 

"Executive  Depaktment,  Columbus,  April  5,  lS6-i. 
"To  THE  Military  Committees  of  the  State  of  Ohio  : 

"Gentlemen:  I  send  you,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  act  passed  by  the  recent  General  Assem- 
bly, 'for  the  relief  of  the  lamilies  of  soldiers  and  marines  in  the  State  and  United  States  service, 
and  of  those  who  have  died  or  been  disabled  in  such  service.'  I  especially  call  your  attention  to 
the  eighth  section  of  the  law,  and  on  behalf  of  our  soldiers  and  their  families  earnestly  ask  your 
co-operation  in  giving  it  efficiency. 

"There  are  almost  daily  complaints  to  this  department,  that  township  officers  in  certain 
localities  are  indisposed  to  administer  this  fund  in  the  manner  evidently  designed  by  the  Genei'al 
Assembly.  "Women  complain  of  being  rudely  treated — of  being  compelled  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  get  signatures  of  oilicer.s,  and  then  being  allowed  very  small  amouifts,  of  being  almost 
insultingly  catechised  as  to  their  means  of  support,  and  divers  other  hindrances  and  oppressions. 
I  liave  been  unwilling  to  believe  that  n.en,  trusted  of  their  fellow-citizens,  would  or  could  make 
of  their  offices  a  means  of  oppression  upon  the  weak  and  helpless  families  of  tlie  brave  men  who 
are  fighting  our  battles,  and  keeping  the  tide  of  rebellion  from  our  borders;  but  inquiries  made 
of  military  committees  have  brought  replies  even  worse  than  the  original  complaints.  I  am 
mortified  that  these  things  are  so;  but  while  this  evil  spirit  works  with  those  who  set  party  spirit 
above  patriotism,  and  political  resentment  above  the  obligations  of  public  duty,  the  friends  of  the 
country  and  its  brave  defenders  must  contribute  a  portion  of  their  time  and  trouble  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provision  made  by  the  law  to  remedy  these  evils.  Except  through  occasional 
correspondence,  I  can  not  be  advised  of  these  cases  where  the  law  is  wrested  to  private  pur23oses, 
and  its  operations  hindered  and  embarrassed.  I  re(]uest  you,  therefore,  to  co-operate  with  rac  in 
this  particular.  Where  township  officers  do  not  faitiifully  administer  the  law,  I  hope  you  will 
at  once  present  tlie  facts  to  your  county  coiumissioners.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  please 
notify  tliis  department,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  good  and  loyal  men  who  will  undertake  the 
performance  of  the  duty.  Be  assm-ed  of  jnompt  and  decisive  action  in  this  quarter;  and  in  cases 
where  you  report  to  me  specific  facts,  1  will  put  them  in  such  attitude  that  the  j)eople  of  the  State 
Bhall  see  and  know  the  means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  cause  of  the  country 
and  its  soldiers  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  doubt  your  cordial  sympatliy  with  me  in  this  work; 
for  it  is  a  duty  we  all  owe,  while  our  soldiers  protect  us  abroad,  to  look  to  tlie  supixirt  and  com- 
fort of  theii»lovcd  ones  at  home. 

"The  act  is  unusually  clear  and  explicit  in  its  jirovisions.  If,  however,  controversies  arise 
as  to  its  intent  and  meaning,  I  hope  you  will  freely  state  tlicm,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  do  so,  I  will 
aid  in  solving  them.  Tlie  law  was  enacted  in  a  sjiirit  of  lilierality  and  justice,  and  it  should  be 
ttt)  administered.  It  <lofs  not  rhde  out  a  charity,  but  awards  what  is  justly  due  to  its  citizens  who 
have  voluntarily  left  their  peaceful  avocations  to  protect  the  State,  and  aid  in  crushing  an  utdioly 
rebellion  against  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Nation. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  IJllOUGII." 
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This  appeal  he  supplemented  with  the  utmost  personal  watchfulness.  In 
some  cases  ho  found  tliat  boards  of  township  trustees,  composed  of  partisans  of 
Mr.  Yallandigham,  had  actually  set  aside  this  money  from  its  legitimate  use,  and 
added  it  to  their  bridge  funds!  Wherever  he  had  occasion  to  suspect  unfaithful- 
ness, he  summaril}^  dispossessed  these  officers  of  their  power.  As  the  year 
]i:issed  away  he  found  his  fund  exhausted,  and  the  winter  bringing  pros])ect 
of  suffering.  To  meet  the  want,  he  made  an  official  a])pcal  for  private  con- 
tributions: 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  November  14,  18C4. 
"To  THE  Military  Committees: 

"The  cliilUng  blasts  give  token  of  approacliing  winter.  How  are  the  families  of  our  l)rave 
soldiers  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  pass  through  its  trials?  The  long-continued  campaigns — the 
almost  constant  moving  of  troops,  has  rendered  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impracticable,  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  men.  They  have  not  been  able,  therefore,  to  remit  as  much  as  usual  to 
tiicir  families.  In  the  meantime,  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  particularly  fuel,  have  largely 
advanced,  and  many  families  will  want  the  means  of  comfort  and  sustenance  unless  our  peonle 
are  liberal  of  their  gifts. 

"  We  must  not  weary  in  well-doing.  How  much  of  our  prosperity  and  security  we  owe  to 
our  army  in  the  field  can  easily  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  every  citizen  of  the  State.  I 
do  not  ask  charity  for  the  families  of  these  men,  I  ask  open  manifestations  of  gratitude  for  their 
labors  and  sacrifices,  and  a  liberal  recognition  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  them.  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  men  is,  we  want  less  in  the  field  and  more  at  home.  The  State  agencies 
have  done  a  great  work  this  year  for  our  men,  as  the  forthcoming  reports  will  show  you.  Now 
that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  while  we  do  not  neglect  the  sanitary  work  in  the  field,  let  us  direct  a 
larger  portion  of  our  energies  to  the  wants  of  the  families  in  our  midst.  Thursday,  the  24th 
instant,  we  will  devote  as  a  dav  of  thanksgiving. and  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  His  mercies  and 
blessings.  We  will  be  strengthened  and  made  fervent  by  so  doing.  Let  us  thereupon  devote 
Saturday,  the  26th,  as  a  day  of  fea.sting  and  jubilee  to  the  soldiers'  families. 

"In  cities  and  towns  fuel  is  a  most  important  item.  Call  upon  farmers  and  friends  to  come 
in  with  their  wagons  loaded  with  wood,  and  let  them  make  it  heaping  measure.  Of  their  abund- 
ant crops  of  potatoes,  apples,  grains,  and  vegetables,  let  them  make  liberal  contributions.  Do  not 
confine  this  to  county  seats;  but  let  the  same  be  dune  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county  where  there 
are  families  needing  aid.  The  committee  can  readily  organize  a  small  body  of  respectable  citi- 
zens at  each  point,  who  Avill  attend  to  receiving  and  distributing  all  such  contributions.  I  need 
not  go  into  the  details.  Start  the  noble  work  in  your  county,  and  hundreds  of  willing  hands  will 
be  put  forth  to  aid  you. 

"Clothing  is  much  needed  among  these  families,  especially  in  towns  and  cities.  Almost 
every  family  can  contribute  something  in  this  particular;  but  wealthy  men  can  contribute  money, 
either  to  buy  clothing  or  to  purchase  fabrics  which  thousands  of  our  countrywomen,  with  busy 
fingers,  will  fashion  into  garments  for  the  needy. 

"  The  appeal  is  to  all  our  people.  Do  not  be  backward  or  hesitating  on  this  day  of  jubilee. 
Have  no  fears  that  too  much  will  be  contributed.  There  is  more  necessity  than  ever  before. 
The  large  number  of  men  furnished  this  year;  the  putting  forth  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  have  all  drawn  heavily  on  the  relief  fund.  In 
many  counties  it  has  been  anticipated  and  exhausted.  You  are  not  likely  to  exceed  the  actual 
wants  of  the  soldiers'  families;  but  even  if  you  should  contribute  somewhat  to  their  comfort,  or 
even  luxury,  it  will  be  a  very  small  equivalent  for  the  protection  you  have  received,  and  the  pro.s- 
perity  you  have  enjoyed.  • 

"I  respectfully  urge  the  committees  to  give  this  matter  special  and  immediate  attention. 
Give  full  notice  of  the  movement.  Let  the  call  upon  the  people  be  widely  circulated.  Give  a 
few  days  to  pei-fecting  the  arrangement.  The  time  is  small  compared  witii  that  expc-ndcd  for  us 
by  the  men  at  the  front.  See  that  the  relief  contributed  is  extended  to  its  object;  and  thus  we 
will  make  this  a  day  that  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  wives  and  kindred  at  home,  and  strengthen 
the  arms,  and  reanimate  the  courage  of  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  in  the  field.  It  is  a 
noble  work,  let  it  be  well  done.  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BKOUGH." 
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"While  thus  giving  unusual  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers'  families, 
he  coniinueti  the  work,  so  well  begun  by  his  predecessors,  of  watching,  through 
the  various  military  agencies  of  the  State,  over  the  troops  fi'om  Ohio  in  every 
tie'.d.  The  Legislature,  on  his  suggestion,  increased  llie  number  of  these  agen- 
cies to  twelve.  As  far  as  possible  the  men  seh-cted  for  eacli  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  work  ;='^  the  system  of  their  operations  was  carefully  revised ; 
and  something  of  the  sanie  ck)se  management,  industry,  and  economy  were 
infused  inlo  the  business  for  which  the  Governor  had  been  noted,  in  past  times, 
in  his  railroatl  operations.  Of  the  results  attained  in  tlicse  agencies  a  fair  idea 
may  be  derived  from  the  report  of  the  most  important  of  them,  that  at  Wasli- 
ington,  where  to  be  an  Ohioan  came  to  be  regarded  among  the  soldiers  as  a  dis- 
tinction, insuring  kindly  treatment  and  watchful  care  in  all  emei-geiicies.  The 
material  portions  of  this  report  for  the  year  1SG4  are  as  follows: 

"The  Agency  has  I'urnished  during  the  year  five  lumdrod  and  ninety-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  of  transportation  to  individual  enlisted  men  from  Ohio,  amount- 
ing to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents,  on  which  there  was  a 
saving  to  them  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  forty-two  cents;  which 
sum  amounts  to  more  than  your  agent  has  charged  to  the  expense  account  of  your  Agency. 

"  The  Agency  has  collected  at  the  Paymaster-General's  Department,  for  individual  Ohio  sol- 
diers discharged  the  service,  something  over  one  luuidred  thousand  dollars.  It  has  collected 
from  the  diflerent  departments,  and  remitted  to  soldiers'  families  and  citizens  of  Ohio,  free  of  cost, 
some  one  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  note  one  spe- 
ci:t4  case.  A  claim  of  the  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  Infirmary  on  the  Government  for  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  had  been  repeatedly  rejected  (although  it  had  all  the  inllu- 
ence  that  gentlemen  in  high  official  positions  could  give  it),  or  payment  refused  for  a  greater  sum 
than  nine  lumdred  and  odd  dollars.  The  full  amount  was  obtained,  thus  saving  to  that  charita- 
ble institution  an  important  fund. 

"  It  has  attended  to  the  wants  and  furnished  gratuitous  information  to  at  least  six  thousand 
correspondents. 

"It  has  given  counsel  and  relief  to  over  ten  thousand  Ohio  soldiers  who  liave  calle<l  at  its 
oflBce.  » 

"It  has  visited,  or  caused  to  be  visited  (for  the  purpose  of  relief),  in  the  hospitals  of  Wasli- 
ington,  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  and  Annapolis,  many  thousand  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
State.  During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  the  past  year  it  has  hiid  its  relief  agents  in 
the  armies  of  the  'Potomac'  and  'James,'  who  have  rendered  essential  services,  not  only  to  tlie 
soldiers  of  Ohio,  but  to  those  of  other  States. 

"It  has  received  and  distributed  among  the  side  and  wounded  men  of  Ohio,  in  the  Held  and 
hospitals,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  packages  of  sanitary  stores,  the  most  of  whicii  were  sent  by  the 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  ladies  of  Ohio. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  National  Guanls  (Ohio  'one  hundred  days  men')  in  Washington, 
your  agent  addressed  to  each  of  the  commanding  officers  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  Is  a 
copy: 

*  The  assignment  wa.s  as  foUowa  : 

^Va^hingto^ Jm.  C.  Wetmore.  New  Orleans Loriii  II.  ProwncU. 

Louiswille Vcsalius  Ilorr.  Colundius .las.  JO.  Lewis. 

Na-shville D.  K.Taylor.  Cincinnati i).  K.  Cady. 

Chattanooga Royal  Taylor.  Cleveland (.'lark  Warren. 

St,  Loni« Wenoii  I'lint.  Oestline  W.  W.  Pagley. 

McmphiH 1'".  W.  Pinghain.  Gallipulis li.  L.  ytevvart. 

Of  tltfc«e  the  Cleveland,  Crewliine,  and  Gallipolis  agents  were  paid  e.-u'h  five  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum;  the  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Na-shville,  and  <  hail.iiiooga  agents,  one 
thou.Hand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  all  the  rest  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  each. 
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"  'Ohio  State  Military  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C,  INIay,  1864. 

"  '  To   COLONEI.   COMMANDING  KeGIMENT  OhIO   N.    G.: 

'"Sir:  It  would  aflord  me  pleasure,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  answer  the  call  of  your  Surgeon 
in  charge,  approved  by  yourself,  for  sanitary  stores,  for  use  of  the  sick  in  your  regimental  hospital, 
"  'I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  "  -JAMES  C.  WETMORE,  O.  S.  M.  Agent.' 

"The  severe  epidemic  that  prevailed  in  many  of  those  regiments  during  tlieir  short  term  of 
service  called  largely  for  relief,  and  which  your  Excellency's  foresight,  and  ilie  generous  contri- 
butions of  the  'Ladies'  Aid  Societies'  of  our  State,  enabled  your  agent  to  respond  to  the  many 
ilraughts  made  upon  him  for  such  assistance. 

"The  amount  disbursed  for  the  relief  of  sick,  wounded,  and  unfortunate  Ohio  soldiers,  since 
your  Excellency  placed  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  your  agent  (March  1,  1864),  has  been  seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  which  amount  went  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  our  soldiers,  except  a  small  amount  for  labor.  The  agents,  whose  names  have  been 
reported  to  you  at  diflerent  times,  are  Ohio  gentlemen  who  kindly  volunteered  their  services  free 
of  charge. 

"It  has  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Adjutant-General,  Surgeon-General,  and  Com- 
missary-General of  prisoners  important  orders  afiecting  the  interests  and  welfare  of  Ohio  soldiers." 

An  example  of  the  special  results  attained  after  great  buttles  may  be  found 
in  the  operations  of  the  Ohio  Agency  after  the  battles  of  the  ^Yildernes^.  One 
of  the  persons  sent  down  to  Fredericksburg  with  stores  for  the  wounded,  Mr. 
John  Hopley,  made  a  report,  of  which  this  is  the  substance : 

"  There  are,  I  judge,  over  five  thousand  wounded  at  Fredericksburg.  They  are  not  lying  in 
the  streets,  so  that  our  patrol  can  not  pass,  as  was  reported,  but  nearly  every  liouse  contains 
wounded  men.  All  of  the  public  and  very  many  of  the  private  buildings,  especially  the  large 
ones,  are  crowded  from  basement  to  attic.  In  the  way  of  comforts  and  supplies  a  gradual 
improvement  is  daily  evident,  but  everything  is  still  very  difficult  to  get.  For  some  days  the 
commonest  necessaries  were  wanting,  and*  a  vast  amount  of  increased  suffering  was  in  conse- 
quence added  to  the  terrible  aggregate  of  human  agony  everywhere  patent.  For  many  days  even 
after  my  arrival,  Avhich  was  a  week  after  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been  sent  there,  there  was 
no  regularity  in  the  feeding  of  the  wounded,  and  scarcely  anything  for  them  but  plain  hard  tack 
and  coffee,  and  poor  at  that.  There  were  no  beds,  and  frequently  no  blankets,  for  upon  the  set- 
ting in  of  hot  weather  the  men  had  thrown  them  away,  and  thousands  were  lying  upon  the  l)are 
floor.  For  many  nights  there  were  no  lights  in  many  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  sufl'erers  had  to 
lie  and  groan  in  torture  through  the  terrible  darkness,  with  no  possibility  of  being  relieved.  The 
first  fearful  duty  of  the  morning  would  be  to  distinguish  the  sleeping  from  those  forever  at  rest. 
One  surgeon  to  over  two  hundred  men  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  Under  these  circumstances 
what  attention  can  our  brave  citizens  obtain  who  have  arrived  at  that  terrible  crisis  in  their  career 
when  bleeding  and  dying  for  us  is  no  longer  a  rhetorical  ornament?  Their  wounds  are  often 
undressed  for  days,  and  when  at  length  dressed,  then  not  by  professional  hands  or  with  the 
requisite  appliances,  for  on  Wednesday  I  heard  a  hospital  surgeon  say  there  was  not  a  pound  of 
simple  cerate  in  the  city.  As  an  instance  of  what  I  have  said,  a  brave  Ohio  boy,  to  whom  I 
took  a  tin  cup  of  beef  soup,  and  who  declared  he  was  only  slightly  wounded — having  an  arm 
broken  by  a  round  shot  which  had  also  carried  away  a  finger— said  he  had  to  go  two  squares  to 
get  some  one  to  pour  cold  water  upon  his  arm,  which  had  not  been  dressed  since  the  previous 
morning,  being  then  four  P.  M.  Opposite  to  our  State  agency  rooms  is  a  house  filled  with 
wounded,  many  of  whom  having  thrown  away  their  blankets,  were  lying  on  the  bare  floor;  some 
without  arms,  some  without  a  leg,  and  others  more  fearfully  and  fatally  wounded.  These,  for 
twenty-four  hours  had  no  food  but  what  the  Ohio  Agency  supplied,  and  for  many  long,  weary 
hours,  loaded  with  pain,  not  a  surgeon  could  be  s])ared  to  attend  to  them.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  our  effective  army  must  be  supplied  at  all  hazards,  tliat  two  weeks  ago  we  did  not  pos- 
sess Fredericksburg,  and  that  the  collection  of  the  wounded  there  has  been  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, it  can  no.t  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  powers  that  be,  that  these  sad  things  are  constantly 
occurring,  while  it  can  be  said  that  at  least  a  slight  improvement  is  daily  perceptible. 
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"Upon  mv  arrival  I  found  several  gentlemen  already  sent  forward  by  Mr.  Wetmoi'e,  to 
whom  I  was  instructed  to  report,  and  who  had  already  been  for  many  days  actively  at  work  dis- 
tributing such  supplies  as  had  been  forwarded.  The  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  were 
also  making  themselves  beneficially  felt;  but. the  feeling  prevailed  that  the  tbruier  was  not  doing 
as  much  as  the  latter,  nor  coming  up  to  the  expectations  of  tlu>se  who  supposed  themselves  capa- 
ble of  judging.  Possibly  the  demand  upon  the  Sanitary  Counnission  was  so  very  great  that  it  wa^ 
kept  constantly  drained,  but  it  was  very  dlflicult  to  get  anything  from  it.  As  an  instance  coming 
under  my  own  experience,  I  took  up  for  Mrs.  Swishelm,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Theater  Hos- 
pital, a  requisition  for  six  crutches,  three  shirts,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  and  three  bottles  of 
brandy,  or  some  otlier  stimulant.  I  took  the  requisition  at  her  request,  and  stated  that  she  had 
almost  the  entire  charge  of  a  hospital  in  which  were  very  many  legless  and  armless  sufferers,  and 
upon  tl\e  requisition  all  I  could  get  was  a  single  bottle  of  sherry  wine.  Again,  its  men  came  fre- 
quently to  our  Slate  agency  rooms  and  were  freely  supplied  with  many  things,  and  instead  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  supi)lying  us,  we,  in  many  cases,  supplied  them.  Considering  the  amount 
of  funds  the  State  of  Ohio,  through  her  sanitary  fairs,  has  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  1  think  it  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Ohio  State  Agency  and  ofler  to  supi>ly  whatever  stores  might  be 
needed;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  I  think  the  State  of  Ohio  had  a  right  to  expect  this, 
and  that  there  wa.s  a  neglect  of  duty  somewhere  that  it  was  not  done.  It  is  but  my  own  opin- 
ion, and  your  Excellency  may  think  otherwise.  It  further  seemed  to  me  that  the  sanitary  people 
liad,  with  their  greatness  and  extended  resources,  so  entangled  themselves  with  routine  formali- 
ties and  red  tape  that  they  were  unable  to  be  as  promptly  and  effectively  useful  as  the  less  liber- 
ally endowed  Christian  Commission. 

'"I  am  proud  of  our  own  State  Agency.  Through  the^promptness  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  and  the 
activity  of  the  gentlemen  he  had  sent  there,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been  efiectively  and  benefi- 
cially felt ;  but  I  fear  not  so  much  among  the  brave  citizens  of  our  own  State  as  they  had  a  right 
to  expect.  Our  gallant  Buckeyes  are  scattered  through  the  city  in  many  houses  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  they  are  often  surrounded  with  citizens  from  other  States  which  have  no  Soldiers'  Aid 
Agencies  established  there.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate,  and  cruel 
to  do  so.  The  wounded  man  from  Illinois  or  New  York  is,  when  before  us,  as  much  entitled  to 
our  sympathy,  and  to  whatever  comforts  we  may  have  to  dispense,  as  our  own  brave  Buckeyes; 
and  we  can  not,  while  administering  to  the  wounded  of  Ohio  those  comforts  and  luxuries  the 
liberality  of  her  citizens  have  provided,  refuse  to  other,  and  perhaps  more  severely  wounded 
citizens  around  us,  that  alleviation  of  their  sufferings  which  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  bestow. 
Thus  I  found  the  Ohio  Belief  Association  constantly  betrayed  by  the  circumstances  surrounding 
us  into  being  a  Relief  Association  for  the  wounded  of  the  whole  Union.  This  is  neither  fair  to 
the  Ohio  boys  who  need  Ohio's  fostering  care,  nor  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio  at  home  who  have 
determined  that  the  citizens  in  the  field  should  be  well  cared  for,  and  yet,  as  I  experienced  the 
eituation  of  affairs,  it  could  not  be  amended." 

And,  to  conclude  this  imperfect  cxliibit  of  the  workings  of  the  State  Agcnc}' 
eysteni,  we  may  add  the  substance  of  the  Report  for  the  Ntishville  Agency: 

"Number  transi)ortation  tickets  sold 3,132 

Amount  of  money  receivable  for  same $-1,047  29 

Amount  of  money  collected  on  soldiers'  account $24,528  70 

"There  have  been  a  large  number  of  soldiers  assisted  in  collecting  their  i)ay,  whose  names 
do  not  appear  on  my  hookn.  The  actual  number  of  persons  assisted  in  various  ways  can  not  be 
given,  but  tliat  the  number  is  large  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  expenses  of  this  oflice  (exclusive  ot 
agentft'  salary,  as  eHtablisiied  by  law)  arc  eleven  hundred  and  llfly-four  dollars  and  ninc'ty-two cents. 

"The  preHcnt  Hystem  of  furnishing  our  discharged  and  furloughcd  soldiers  transj)ortation  is 
not  equaled,  I  think,  by  any  State  represented  in  this  department.  It  often  occurs  that  there  is 
huch  a  call  for  transportation  at  the  Government  oflice  ut  this  place,  that  men  are  compelled  to 
await  their  turn  one  or  two  days;  but  by  taking  the  State  tickets  they  are  relieved  from  any  delay 
or  extra  expense. 

".'Since  May  1st  I  have  kept  a  full  record  of  Ohio  soldiers  admitted  to  hospitals  at  and  near 
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this  place.  Tliis  lias  proved  very  iLseful  in  fiiriiisliing  friends  a  ready  reference,  and  of  pjreat 
assistance  to  me  in  answering  ninnerons  letters  of  inquiry.  From  siicli  record  I  find  tliat  the 
folloAving  changes  liave  taken  place  since  j\Iay  1st,  as  follows,  viz.: 

"Nnmber  of  Ohio  soldiers  admitted,  including  those  in  hospital  May  1st 10  970 

Number  transferred  North 4  ^of) 

Number  returned  to  duty ]  y^jr^ 

Number  discharged •>■) 

Number  furloughed j  j^^j 

Number  died 277 

"The  move  made  by  Governor  Brough  smd  yourself  to  have  a  portion  of  the  donations  froin 
the  generous  people  of  Ohio  sent,  through  you,  to  the  State  Military  Agents,  to  be  distributed  by 
them  directly  to  Ohio  soldiers,  has  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  our  soldiery,  and  if  the  sat- 
isfaction manifested  by  them  is  a  fair  index,  the  scheme  has  proved  a  success.  Since  June  '.'A  1 
have  received  sanitary  goods,  etc.: 

"From  yourself. 200  pkg.s. 

From  Cincinnati  Br.  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  as  per  your  order 15      " 

From  Milford  Center  Aid  Society 4      " 

From  Unionville  Aid  Society 1      " 

From  unknown  sources 2      " 

"Total  number  packages 222 

"Of  which  the  following  disposition  has  been  made: 

"Forwarded  to  Agency  at  Chattanooga 68  pk"s. 

Delivered  to  U.  S.  Christian  Commission  as  per  your  request 5      " 

Distributed  from  this  office  and  to  hospitals 109      " 

Remaining  on  hand 40      " 

"Total  number  packages 222 

CONTENTS   OF    PACKAGES. 


Opened  for  Distributinn. 


Shirts 549 

Drawers  prs.  191 

Stockings prs.  245 

Pants prs.     11 

Coats 22 

Handkerchiefs 625 

Towels 263 

Arm-slings 

Housewives 54 

Slippers ;->9 

Quilts 10 

Sheets 24 


Disti-ili 


484 
189 
24 


450 
21 


24 


On 

11   i.d 


65 
2 

2 

8 


175 
51 
21 
30 


Opeuotl  for   Distribution. 


Pillows  and  Pads 1025 

Pillow-cases 207 

Rolls  Bandages 13,39 

Pkgs.  Rags... 1648 

Pk-s.  Lint 20 

Bottles  Cordial 325 

Can  Fruit 275 

Pkgs.  Dried   Fruit 69 

Pounds  Apples 1318 

Pkgs.   Herbs S.) 

Can   Butter.. 1 


Distrib- 

On 

uted. 

Hand. 

902 

123 

207 

11.39 

200 

1348 

300 

17 

3 

304 

21 

262 

13 

601 

9 

13181 

13; 

26 

11 

"Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  transportation  during  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  retain  quite  an  amount  of  goods  intended  for  the  agency  at  Chattanooga.  Although 
the  distribution  of  goods  adds  largely  to  the  duties  of  this  office,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  much  distress  is  relieved,  the  popularity  of  our  State  increased,  and  that  our  extra 
labor  is  appreciated  by  the  soldiers. 

"Upon  entering  this  office  Governor  Brough  placed  at  my  disposal  a  special  fund  for  reliev- 
ing extreme  cases  of  necessity,  for  which  no  other  provision  was  made.  From  this,  and  funds 
sent  me  by  benevolent  persons,  I  have  been  enabled  to  relieve  many  of  the  most  distressing  casea 
imaginable." 
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It  may  have  been  observed  that  tlie  State  Agenc}-  sj'stem,  iinder  the  increased 
vigor  infused  into  its  workings  b}'  Governor  Brough,  oj^ened  the  Avay  to  com- 
plieations  with  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Coinntissions.  These  organizations 
not  unnatnrally  sought  that  the  contributions  for  the  soldiers  should  pass 
through  their  hands.  The  Slate  authorities  preferred  to  have  the  control. 
Clashings  arose;  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  open  and  very  unpleasant  controversies. 

In  his  message  in  January,  1865,  the  Governor  condensed  his  reasons  for 
turning  the  stream  of  good  works  for  the  soldiers  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
channel  of  the  State  Agencies: 

"There  are  many  benefits  attending  this  pvstcni,  whicli  slionld  ncit  be  disregarded. 

"1.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  economical  way  of  aggregating  and  distributing  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  people,  and  expending  the  means. appropriated  by  the  State  for  this  purpose. 

"2.  It  renders  certain  the  distribution  of  all  supplies  to  the  objects  and  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  There  is  hardly  a  possibility  for  misappropriation.  There  is  no 
machinery  about  it  to  be  kept  lubricated,  and  no  class  of  middle  men  to  levy  toll  upon  it. 

"3.  By  proper  care  and  management  it  is  made  more  prompt  and  energetic  than  any  other 
mode;  and,  by  being  more  .systematic,  will  be  more  general  and  appropriate  in  its  relief. 

"4.  It  fosters  and  gratifies  the  State  pride  of  our  soldiers.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  feeling 
of  HOME.  An  Ohio  soldier  regards  an  Ohio  Agency  as  a  place  he  has  a  right  to  enter  and 
expect  a  welcome.  If  he  is  in  want,  there  is  no  system  of  orders  or  requisitions  for  him  to  go 
through — no  prying  and  unpleasant  catccbisin  for  him  to  submit  to.  The  supplies  furnished  by 
Ids  State  and  his  people  are  there;  and  he  feels  that  he  is  no  object  of  charity  when  he  partakes 
of  them.  His  remembrances  of  home  are  freshened — liis  attachment  to  his  State  is  quickened 
and  increased — and  he  goes  away  feeling  that  he  is  not  neglected  or  forgotten — that  tlie  cause  of 
the  country  is  still  worth  upholding,  and  the  dear  old  State  still  worth  defending  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Rebel  adversary.  And  this  is  doubly  the  case  when  the  agent  passes 
almost  daily  through  his  hospital— bends  over  the  bed  on  which  he  is  stretched  with  sickness  or 
wounds — inquires  kindly  into  his  wants,  and  ministers  unto  them  from  the  benefactions  of  his 
people,  and  the  liberality  of  his  State.     Surely  that  spirit  is  worth  cherishing  and  preserving. 

"^Vhile  I  do  not  seek  to  limit  the  contributions  of  our  people  through  other  channels,  I 
invoke  tlieir  attention  to  their  own  agencies,  and  their  active  co-operation  in  the  labors  of  the 
opening  year.  If  earnest,  benevolent  citizens  will  organize  a  central  association  here,  I  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  them.  If  our  aid  societies  are  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  working 
through  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  we  will  continue  it,  in  the  hope  it  will  be  much 
enlarged — that  our  supplies  will  be  increased — and  our  soldiers  comforted  and  strengthened 
under  tiie  perils  and  sufTerings  they  are  called  to  endure." 

Ami  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  his  agent  at  Louisville,  in  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  Sanitar}^  Coniniission,  the  Governor  entered  somewhat  more  into 
detail: 

"  The  point  submitted  in  yours  of  the  3d  inst.,  is  somewhat  difficult  and  complicated.  We 
desire,  a.s  far  as  practicable,  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Sanitaiy  Conmiissiou  ;  but  there  are 
circiiinsiances  to  be  taken  into  account  wiiich  we  cati  not  disregard. 

"1.  Many  of  our  aid  Hocielies  have  adopted  tlie  principle  tiiat  their  labors  and  collections 
Rhall  be  devoted  to  Ohio  men  (irst,  until  they  are  fully  cared  lor.  Where  they  so  direct,  accom- 
panying llieir  contributions,  their  requests  must  be  complied  with. 

"2.  Many  of  these  societies  desire  that  their  aid  shall  be  Stale  aid,  and  administered  as 
Kuch.  Whetlier  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  they  liave  more  confidence  that  sup|ilies  through  this 
channel  will  more  certainly  reach  and  benefit  the  object  of  their  care  and  bounly. 

"3.  Ir  they  desired  their  contribuiions  to  go  through  a  common  stock,  either  of  the  Sanitary, 
or  any  other  UKHociation,  they  could  so  send  thenr,  witlwjut  cost  of  transportation  lo  tiie  State,  or 
trouble  to  the  agents,  and  at  the  same  time,  d,  prive  llie  State  and  tbe  aid  societies  of  any  State 
credit  i:i  providing  or  disbursing  tliem. 
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"4.  Many  poldicrs  feel  tliat  the  relief  associations  are  charities,  but  that  State  aid  is  a  rij;ht 
which  they  may  claim  without  any  delicacy.  This  is  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
people,  and  the  principle  is  worthy  of  encouragement. 

"Tlie  main  cause  of  trouble  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  is  now  alienating  the  gen- 
erous people  of  this  State  from  it,  is  that  it  will  not  permit  any  other  exertion  ;  will  not  allow  any 
rivalry  in  the  good  work;  demands  a  monopoly  of  all  the  donations  of  th.e  people,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  them  without  any  check  or  investigation.  Its  publications  declare  that  the  j)eople 
of  Ohio  have  constituted  the  Commission  the  'sole  almoners  of  their  bounty' — the  people  say 
they  have  done  no  such  thing. 

"The  State  officers  and  agents  have  no  desire  to  monopolize  relief,  or  to  break  down  or  drive 
the  Sanitary  Commission  from  the  field.  We  are  willing  to  work  alongside  of  them,  to  do  all 
the  good  we  can;  to  aid  them  when  short  of  supplies;  to  give  them  full  credit  for  what  aid  they 
may  render  us,  but  we  can  not  put  our  contributions  for  Ohio  men  into  their  general  pot,  and 
then  receive  it,  or  a  fraction  of  it,  back,  on  orders,  as  Sanitary  stores. 

"Such  a  demand,  on  their  part,  is  unreasonable,  and  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  superiority  and 
monopoly.  Our  position  is  a  clearly  proper  and  defensible  one ;  and  we  shall  stead ilv  hold  it. 
We  would  avoid  conflict — we  desire  to  work  in  harmony. 

"  Our  people  have  given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Commission,  let  tliat  be 
administered  for  the  [lurpose  of  its  donation.  What  these  same  people  give  to  the  State  authori- 
ties, will  be  distributed  under  State  authority,  for  the  benefit  of  Ohio  men.  We  will  do  this  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  co-operation.  If  the  Commission  is  not  satisfied,  and  chooses  to  cut 
off  supplies  from  Ohio  men,  because  the  State  desires  to  aid  them,  let  that  position  be  assumed 
and  made  known.  The  State  and  its  people  will  be  found  ecpial  to  the  emergency.  We  do  not 
desire  to  invite  or  provoke  such  a  result,  but  we  will  not  shrink  from  it  if  forced  upon  us  as  a 
retaliation  for  attempting  to  preserve  the  character  and  identity  of  the  State  in  the  care  of  its 
soldiers. 

"Your  duty,  therefore,  in  this  matter,  while  a  delicate,  is  a  firm  one. 

"Avoid  controversy  and  strife;  but  minister  to  those  under  your  care  the  comforts  that  are 
sent  to  them.  When  our  people  or  myself  desire  to  use  the  Sanitary  or  any  other  commission  to 
do  the  work  of  your  agency,  you  will  be  regularly  notified.  Until  then,  pursue  the  straight  line 
of  duty,  kindly  but  firmly.  li'  a  room  is  found  necessary  for  your  supplies,  get  it  as  economically 
as  you  can.  If  you  find  help  necessary  in  the  work  of  receiving  and  distributing,  more  than  you 
have,  you  are  authorized  to  employ  it.  But  in  all  assume  no  prerogative,  and  give  no  unneces- 
sary ofiense.  Work  in  harmony  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  making  all  proper  concessions, 
but  not  yielding  the  great  principle  that  the  State  will  look  after  her  sons,  without  accepting  the 
dictation  or  patronage  of  any  institution." 

The  most  serious  difficulty,  ho\vever,'-\va3.  that  in  which  the  State  a.i^ent 
became  involved  with  tlie  Panitaiy  Commission  at  Washington.  The  trouble 
here  was  primarily  about  a  contract  made  by  the  Commission  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  and  connecting  roads,  bj-  which  all  soldiers  for  Northern  Ohio 
were  forced  to  go  over  these  roads,  and  thus  to  make  long  and  expen.sive  detours 
from  their  direct  routes  home.  As  a  practical  railroad  man,  Governor  Jirou"-!! 
saw  at  once  the  injustice  and  the  motives  of  this  arrangement.  As  soon  ascom- 
plainls  began  to  reach  him,  he  directed  the  State  agent  to  take  enliri!  charge, 
thenceforth,  of  the  supply  of  transp;ortation  to  Ohio  soldiers  going  home. 
Against  this  the  Sanitary  Commission  protested.  The  feeling  grew  hitler,  and 
some  things  that  had  been  better  unsaid,  crept  into  the  newspapers. 

In  how  temperate  and  wise  a  spirit  of  moderation    Governor   BriMigh    him- 
self viewed   the   controversy  may  be  seen   in  his  own   hand-writing,   in   a   letter 
preserved  among   the   State  archives   for  the  year   18ti-4.      •'!  am   afraid,"  ho# 
wrote  to  his  agent,  '•  that  you  have  a  little  too  much  personal  feeling   in    regard 
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to  the  Sanitary  trouble,  rnblic  servants  must  remember  that  great  public  inter- 
ests mxTSt  not  be  afTeeted  by  personal  Avishes  or  feelings.  The  interests"  of 
others  are  involved  in  this  matter.  We  have  soldiers  to  be  fed  and  eared  for. 
In  this  -work  the  Sanitary  Comniissiim  is  doing  well."  And  to  this  he  added 
these  golden  words  of  advice:  ■■In  everylhing  that  att'eets  the  interest  of  our 
soldiers  we  must  conciliate,  where  neeessarv;  we  must  heal  and  not  widen 
breaches;  we  must  crueity  personal  feelings;  we  must  bear  injuries  as  they  con;c 
rather  than  resent  them  when  no  good  will  follow.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  we  must  not  provoke  a  contliet,  antl  if  it  must  come,  let  us  be  sure  that 
■we  are  in  the  right.  AVe  must  not  weaken  confidence  in  an  institution  that  is 
doing  good,  even  though  it  commit  some  errors."* 

But,  with  all  his  moderation,  he  was  immovable  in  his  resistance  to  what 
he  regarded  as  the  encroachments  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  He  would  not 
place  the  State  machinery  for  the  relief  of  her  soldiers  in  its  hands.  He  would 
not  withdraw  his  agents  ;  would  not  give  them  the  money  and  stores  from  the 
State:  would  not  yield  his  personal  responsibility  for  the  soldiers  sent  out  by 
his  constituents.  In  the  case  of  the  railroad  imbroglio  at  Washington  he 
finally  ended  the  con.trovers}^  as  follows  : 

"  Executive  DErAiiTMENX,  Columbus,  J.anuary  20,  1864. 
"  Fred.  N.  Kxapp,  Esq.,  As&ociale  Secretary  Sanitary  Commission,  Wn-'^hington  City,  D.  C: 

"Sir:  Your  communication  of  December  23,  addressed  to  Governor  Tod,  has  come  to  my 
hands.  Of  the  accompanying  correspondence  I  had  been  in  pos.scssion  for  some  weeks.  My 
personal  knowledge  of  this  ticket  department  covered  much  more  tlian  the  topics  of  this  contro- 
versy. I  do  not  propose  to  follow  tlie  intricacies  of  tlie  conti-ovcrsy  itself,  but  to  deal  as  briefly 
as  possible  with  the  facts. 

"1.  I  concede  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  all  they  claim  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated 
their  principal  ofiicers  in  this  arrangement  for  soldiers'  transportation.  I  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edge their  great  labors  and  u.sefulncss  in  the  work  of  ministering  to  the  comforts  of  soldiers.  I 
impeach  them  with  no  frauds  or  attempts  at  fraud.  Yet  tliey  are  but  men,  and  may  err  in  judg- 
ment, even  wliere  motives  are  pure. 

"  2.  I  liold  tiiey  did  err  in  judgment  first,  when  in  organizing  this  plan  they  gave  a  monop- 
olizing Control  to  one  line  of  road  out  of  Washington  and  its  connections;  and  second,  when  a 
controversy  arises  they  at  once  adopt  tlie  independent  ticket  office  of  that  road  as  a  part  of  their 
own  organization,  and  defend  it  witli  great  ze:il  against  all  eiiarges.  Tliis  ticket  office  is  not  under 
your  control.  It  is  the  office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oiiio  Road  ;  I  lie  agent  is  appointed  by  tliem, 
reports  to  them,  is  paid  by  them,  and,  of  course,  works  for  tluni.  He  is  independent  of  you,  and 
you  can  not  know  what  he  does  only  as  he  sees  fit  to  disclose  !o  yon.  He  has  injured  you,  and 
he  can  continue  to  do  so.     He  is  an  agent  to  be  watched,  and  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 

".'3.  'J'lie  argument  that  is  made  by  Mr.  Abbott  to  yon  in  lavor  of  giving  a  monopoly  in  this 
transportation  to  the  IJahimore  and  Ohio  Road  is  unsound  in  tliis,  that  that  road  makes  a  ter- 
mination and  connections  at  Wiieeling- tliat  disables  it  from  accommodating  many  Western  sol- 
dier.'! in  direct  routes  of  travel  to  their  homes.  Tlieir  ticket  agent  will  always  send  over  his  whole 
line,  wliile  many  a  soi<iier  woidd  be  facilitnted  in  getting  to  Pittsburg.  Let  nie  ilhi.strate  :  1 
have  knovn  soirliers  for  Fort  Wayne,  and  par's  west  of  it,  sent  via  Wlieeiing,  Coluinl)ns,  and  Indi- 
anap'ilis.  Look  over  the  map  lor  the  detour.  I  knovi  of  time  soldiers  going  to  Winchester,  Ran- 
dolph County,  Indiana,  sent  on  tickets  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  scvenly-five  miles  west  of  their 
destination,  willi  no  lurtlier  transportation  ;  for,  fiom  that  jioiiit  I  passed  them  home.  Soldiers 
from  Northern  Ohio  have  been  sent  to  Wheeling,  tlience  back  to  Wdlsvilie,  and  thence  to  Cleve- 

*  Ix'ttcr  to  James  C,  Wetmore,  February,  18G1.  Letter  Books  Rrou;^h's  Administration,  State 
Arcliivc». 
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land  and  Toledo.  All  these  should  have  had  transportation  to  Pittsburg,  whence  they  had 
straight  roads  home.  All  these  things  are  within  my  personal  knowledge.  Granted  there  was 
trouble  in  getting  the  Northern  Central  Eoad  into  the  arrangement.  They  did  come  into  it  for 
Northern  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  for  Ohio  soldiers  at  Governor  Tod's  request,  and  would,  with  a 
fair  distribution  of  business,  have  done  it  with  you.  Mr.  Abbott's  argument  shows  that  lie  wa.s 
as  willing  to  get  rid  of  them,  upon  a  slight  refusal,  as  he  was  anxious  to  give  a  monopoly  to  tlie 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road.  I  do  not  attribute  to  him  any  ])ud  motive  in  doing  so  but  the  fact  is 
none  the  less  fixed. 

"5.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  Mr.  Abbott  did  not  understand  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  these  routes  of  communication.  He  did  not  foresee  that  in  a  great  work  of  this  kind 
he  must  have  not  only  immediate  but  remote  lines  open  to  him.  He  did  not  comprehend  the 
fact  that  Pittsburg  was  a  more  important  distributive  point  for  Northern  and  Central  Ohio  than 
Wheeling.  He  was  not  versed  in  the  sympathies  of  trunk  lines  and  their  connections.  He 
wanted  to  do  with  one  party  only.  Granted  that  orders  have  been  given  to  send  soldiers  by  the 
direct  routes.  The  ticket  agent  interprets  that  for  himself,  and  acts  for  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployers. You  can  nqt  know  his  transgressions  ;  you  can  not  control  his  acts;  you  can  d(;  noth- 
ing but  implicitly  take  his  statements,  and  become  at  once  his  shield  and  defense.  Hence  what 
was  intended  for  a  good  thing  for  soldiers  has,  by  a  mistake  in  the  beginning,  and  interested 
management  on  the  part  of  railroad  agents  vested  with  its  monopoly,  become  a  source  of  strife 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  small  wrongs  and  oppression.     Monopolies  always  produce  such  results. 

"  6.  It  was  partially  in  view  of  this  that  Governor  Tod  organized  his  system  of  furnishing 
half-fare  transportation  to  Ohio  soldiers,  and  intrusted  his  tickets  to  his  own  agent.  He  could 
not  have  them  .=5old  at  that  office,  and  his  agent  bore  many  complaints  before  he  gave  a  public 
caution  to  Ohio  men. 

"7.  A  strict  construction  of  M.  Wetmore's  card,  I  admit,  implies  a  censure  upon  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  If  I  had  written  it  I  would  have  embraced  the  ticket  agency  alone.  And 
yet,  as  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  is  in  your  granted  monopoly  (which  was  an  error  of  judg- 
ment and  not  of  intention),  you  should  not  blame  him  for  his  course  in  not  more  strictly  defining 
the  line  of  responsibility. 

"8.  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  the  case  of  McDonald,  except  as  to  its  having  been  the 
initial  point  of  this  controversy.  Mr.  Wetmore  has  aflSdavits  of  other  cases.  Still  others  have 
been  matters  of  complaint  here  in  Ohio,  and  others,  and  more  flagrant  ones,  have  come  under  niv 
own  personal  observation  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Because  you  are  ignorant  of  any  other  than  the 
case  of  McDonald,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  acquit  the  sanitary  committee,  as  a  body,  of  anv  knowl- 
edge or  complicity  in  this  thing,  except  the  great  mistake  in  the  beginning. 

"  9.  The  controversy  has  been  a  very  unpleasant  one.  I  would  regret  it  were  it  not  that  I 
see  that  good  will  come  from  it.  The  oflicers  of  this  State  do  not  desire  any  collision  with  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  We  would  much  rather  co-operate  witl\  them  ;  but  when  we  know  that 
they  have,  however  honestly,  made  a  mistake,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  protect  our  soldiers  from 
the  results  of  it ;  and  especially  will  we  not  permit  them  to  grant  as  a  monopoly  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  transportation  from  Washington  when,  through  our  own  agents,  we  can  do  better  for  our 
soldiers. 

"10.  No  further  good  can  come  from  a  prolongation  of  this  controversy.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  sanitary  committee  not  only  send  all  Ohio  soldiers  to  the  Ohio  quarters  for  trans- 
portation, but  protect  them  from  being  seized  at  the  ticket  ofiice  on  their  grounds ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wetmore  withdraw  his  card,  and  co-operate  in  works  of  kindness  with  you. 
So  shall  both  State  and  Sanitary  Commission  work  together  harmoniously  for  a  common  purpose, 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  soldiers. 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  Commission  was  unable  to  deal  with  these  trenchant  statements,  but  it 
never  regarded  the  Governor  afterward  with  a  kindly  eye.  With  its  Western 
Branch,  however,  his  relations  were  generally  cordial,  as  they  were  also  with  the 
Christian  Commission  everywhere. 

The  State  Quartermaster  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  all  contributions 
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whieli  the  people  might  prefer  to  scud  to  the  soldiers  directly  through  the 
medium  of  the  State  Agencies.  The  supplies  tluis  forwarded  were  liberal, 
and  it  was  believed  that  they  were  distributed  to  the  soldiers  for  whom  they 
were  intended  with  more  accuracy,  promptness,  and  economy  than  could  have 
been  secured  in  any  other  way. 

How  conciliatory  in  wish,  yet  firm  in  action,  Governor  Brough  was  as  to  hia 
relations  to  outside  organizations  for  relieving  the  soldiers,  we  have  been  seeing. 
It  remains  to  observe  that  his  patience  gave  way,  and  his  strong  passions  were 
inflamed  to  the  utmost  at  any  maltreatment  of  Ohio  soldiers  in  hospitals.  ■  Other 
errors  he  could  regard  with  charit}-;  but  this  was  a  crime  for  which  he  could 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  his  feelings,  or  hot,  vigorous  action  prompt 
enough  to  satisfy  his  demands. 

He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  the  hospitals  where  any  considerable  num- 
bei'S  of  Ohio  troops  were  congregated.  The  least  abuse  of  which  he  heard  was 
made  matter  of  instant  complaint.  If  the  Surgeon  in  charge  neglected  it,  he 
appealed  forthwith  to  the  Medical  Director.  If  this  officer  made  the  sligiitest 
delay  in  administering  the  proper  correction,  he  went  straight  to  the  Surgeon- 
General.  Such,  from  the  outset,  was  the  weight  of  his  influence  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  no  oflUcer  about  that  Department  dared  stand  in  the  way  of 
Brough's  denunciation.  It  was  known  that  the  honesty  and  judgment  of  his 
statements  were  not  to  be  impugned,  and  that  his  persistency  in  hunting  down 
ottenders  was  remorseless. 

Into  the  details  of  his  dealings  with  hospital  authorities  we  can  not  enter. 
But  the  cases  of  the  Camp  Dennison  and  Madison  Hospitals  may  serve  as  illus- 
trations. 

Through  the  autumn  of  1864  complaints  as  to  the  food  of  patients  at  Camp 
Dennison  Avere  rife — jiarticularly  complaints  as  to  the  food  of  convalescents. 
To  these  the  Governor  promptly  called  the  attention  of  Surgeon  Tripler,  the 
Medical  Director  at  Cincinnati.  That  officer  sent  up  Surgeon  Stanton,  a  cousin 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  make  an  investigation,  the  report  of  which  was 
duly  forwarded  to  Governor  Brough.  The  two  letters  from  him  thus  evoked 
do,  perhaps,  some  injustice,  or,  at  least,  express  a  possibly  harsh  judgment. 
But  as  instances  of  the  rough,  sturdy  way  in  which  he  stood  up  for  his  wounded 
men,  like  a  bear  for  its  wounded  cubs,  of  the  pitiless  severity  with  which  he  cut 
through  all  excu.ses  for  mistreatment  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  his  utter  indifference 
to  mere  considerations  of  social  and  official  standing  in  the  persons  whom  he 
attacked,  they  ai-e  unique.  No  soldier  will  read  them  without  fresh  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  tl»e  strong  champion  who  thus  espoused  his  cause  against  all  comers: 

"KxKCUTiVK  Df,partmp:nt,  Coliimhua,  Novemher  29,  1864. 
"SuiWiEON  C.  S.  Trii'LEU,  Mc'liad  Director,  Cincimmti,  Ohio: 

"Sir:  AbHencc  in  p.nrt,  and  in  part  otiier  objects,  liave  prevented  an  earlier  rcflponsc  to 
vour  favor  of  September  20(li,  inclosing  report  of  Surgeon  Stanton,  toiicliing  tlie  comphiiiits  of 
bad  treatment  of  onr  men  at  Cainj)  Dennison. 

"  Upon  a  careful  reading  of  tlie  report  of  Snrgofjn  Stanton,  I  w.w.  forcibly  struck  with  tlic 
fact  that,  while  he  admitted  that  inHuflicient  and  deteriorated  food  was  furnished  the  men,  and  the 
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hospital  fund  largely  reduced  without  providing  an  e()uivalent  to  the  sick  aud  wounded,  he  waa 
utterly  unable  to  discover  by  wliat  process  this  was  accomplirthed,  or  upon  whom  tlie  responsi- 
bility of  this  state  of  things  should  rest.  Whetlier  this  defect  of  vision  was  personal  or  ofBcial— 
artificial  or  real — I  had  not  then  any  means  of  deternuning:  but  I  have  always  entertained  tiie 
opinion  that  an  honest  public  servant  rarely  finds  a  dishonest  effect  without  being  able  to  trace  it 
to  tiie  proper  cause.  I  was  very  far  from  being  satisfied  witii  the  superficial  and  gingerly  report 
of  Surgeon  Stanton.  The  reports  to  me  of  the  gross  wrongs  perpetrated  on  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  at  Camp  Dennison  had  become  a  serious  matter.  I  liad  several  times  pressed  you  for  an 
investigation.  You  finally  send  me  a  report  which  admits  all  tiiat  has  been  charged;  measurably 
evades  the  point  of  liability,  rather  seeking  to  cover  up  than  expose;  presents  facts  that  tell  an 
open  story  of  wrong,  if  not  of  fraud;  and  glosses  all  over  with  glittering  generalities  and  specious 
phrases  without  vigor  or  honesty  of  purpose.  Still  no  remedy  was  proposed;  no  change  of  offi- 
cials recommended;  no  remedy  for  the  wrongs  or  sufferings  of  our  men  pointed  out;  but  the 
scarred  and  wounded  veterans  of  a  score  of  battle-fields  were  coolly  sacrificed  to  the  e.<<prit  dc  corps 
of  the  medical  profession.  I  felt  that  your  blood  would  be  stirred  by  this  thing;  that  your  repu- 
tation, if  nothing  else,  would  spur  yon  to  a  furtiier  investigation  of  tiiis  wrong,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  a  remedy.  I  waited  sometime  patiently  for  such  a  demonstratioTi,  but  it  came  not.  I 
then  instituted  inquiries  on  my  own  account.  By  whom,  and  in  what  manner.  I  am  prei)ared,  on 
a  proper  occasion,  to  disclose.  It  must  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  tiiat  I  offi- 
cially indorse  the  pai-ties  making  it,  as  capable,  trutiiful,  and  honest  men.  No  information  of 
theirs  comes  from  hospital  patients — but  from  undoubtedl}-  reliable  sources. 

"The  three  following  points  are  clearly  established: 

"1.  That  the  quantity  of  the  food  provided  for  the  convalescent  soldier  in  this  hosjntul  for 
the  past  six  months,  has  been  entirely  inadequate. 

"2.     The  quality  of  an  important  article^coffee — has  been  deteriorated. 

"3.  The  variety  which  is  designed  to  be  furnished  to  the  sick  under  tlie  name  of  delicacies, 
has  been  deficient. 

"4.  The  question  of  the  capacity  or  honesty  of  the  Surgeon-in-chief  is  left  to  conjecture; 
from  the  facts,  charity  pointing  to  the  former  in  the  absence  of  the  actual  and  positive  proofs  as  to 
tlie  latter. 

"I  am  willing  to  accept  the  first  part  of  the  suggestion  myself;  but  unwilling  that  it  shall 
any  longer  work  injury  and  wrong  to  our  soldiers. 

"During  all  this  time  it  is  shown,  as  by  Surgeon  Stanton,  that  full  rations  have  been  drawn, 
and  a  good  quality  of  articles  furnished;  but  the  men  have  not  reaped  the  benefit;  and  the  sick 
and  wounded  have  languished  for  the  delicacies  which  the  hospital  fund  should  have  fui  iiished. 

"In  relation  to  the  article  of  coflTee  it  is  found: 

"1.  That  instead  of  the  issue  of  the  original  berry  parched,  to  be  ground  in  the  hosjiital 
kitchens,  a  large  coffee-mill  has  been  procured,  and  the  coff'ee  drawn  from  the  Post  Commissary 
has  been  ground  in  the  large  mill,  and  issued  in  that  form. 

"2.  The  cooks  have  been  instructed  to  save  their  coffee  grounds  after  boiling,  dry  them,  and 
then  return  them  to  the  issuing  clerk  of  the  hospital. 

"As  a  matter  of  course  the  coffee  is  a  miserable  slop. 

"4.  The  question  naturally  occurs,  'Do  the  dried  coffee  grounds  after  being  returned  to  the 
issuing  clerk  get  mixed  with  a  portion  of  good  coffee,  and  find  its  way  to  the  soldier's  table  a 
second  time?'  Perhaps  Dr.  Stanton  could  have  determined  this,  if  he  had  drank  a  cup  of  the 
'miserable  slop' with  which  our  soldiers  are  regaled.  The  smallness  of  the  hospital  fund  is  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Dr.  Stanton  admits  this  him.«elf.  He  can  not  imagine  the  reason.  I  am  not 
willing  to  suggest  it.  The  prior  history  of  the  ho'=pital  proves  that,  under  former  management, 
this  fund  was  not  only  ample  to  supply  the  men  with  extras  and  delicacies,  but  a  surplus  of  several 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  over  to  other  hospitals  in  18G3. 

"I  trouble  you  merely  with  the  points,  not  copying  tlie  very  interesting  detail  with  which 
they  are  illustrated.  There  is  enough  of  this  in  all  conscience.  If  we  grow  indigtiant  over  the 
starvation  and  inhuman  treatment  of  our  soldiers  in  Rebel  prisons,  what  emotion  Avill  our  people 
manifest  when  they  find  the  same  thing  in  their  own  hospitals,  even  though  it  occur  only  from 
the  incapacity  of  those  who  should  be  stewards  of  our  bounty? 

"I   learn  from  the  public  papers,  that  the  Surgeon  in  charge  at  Camp  Dennison  has  bees 
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relieved  there  and  ordered  to  Evansville.  From  other  sources  I  am  advised  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  set  that  order  reversed,  and  continue  the  present  order  of  things.  To  the  latter,  you 
mav  be  assured,  I  shall  not  consent ;  on  the  other  hand,  while  I  am  not  only  willing  but  deter- 
mined to  be  rid  of  him  in  Ohio  hospitals,  I  have  strong  scruples  about  having  him  imposed  upon 
the  haspitals  of  other  States.  My  own  judgment  is,  that  his  want  of  capacity,  excmplitied  in  this 
case,  disqualififtj  him  for  any  similar  position.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  now  insist  upon  his  imme- 
diate removal  from  Camp  Dennison;  and  if  you  feci  any  hesitancy  about  assuming  this  responsi- 
bilitv.  I  am  readv  at  any  moment  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  communication,  with  the  report  on 
vhioli  it  is  predicated,  to  the  War  Department.  If  the  removal  is  not  promptly  made,  I  shall  ask 
it  direct  of  the  Surgeon-General. 

'•I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  kept  strictly  within  regulations  by  instituting  an  investigation 
into  a  lu->spital  under  your  control.  I  have  explained  that  I  waited  one  month  after  Dr.  Stanton's 
report  for  vou  to  move  in  the  matter.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  you  would  rest  in  silence 
over  that  document.  You  did  not  act.  From  that  report,  if  from  nothing  else,  I  knew  the 
wron«'  existe<l.  You  did  not  apply  the  remedy.  I  could  not  see  our  men  suffer,  and  daily  read 
their  appeals  for  relief.  I  sympathized  with  them  if  their  military  guardians  did  not.  Thus 
von  have  mv  reasons  for  my  action.  I  regard  them  as  sufficient,  and  am  confident  the  War  De- 
partment will  so  consider  them. 

"I  will  relieve  vou  from  anv  indignation  by  making  the  confession  to  the  Department  myself. 
I  have  tried  to  keep  within  regulations  and  to  co-operate  with  you.  I  regret  any  collision;  but  I 
can  -not  hear  complaints  from  our  men  without  investigating  them;  and  where  I  find  wrongs  I  am 
alwavs  restless  until  I  find  a  remedy.  Very  respectfully, 

"  JOHN  BROUGH,  Governor  of  Ohio."  - 

This  very  naturally  drew  out  a  reply  from  Surgeon  Tripler — the  nature  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  Governor's  response  : 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  December  7,  1864. 
"Surgeon  C.  S.  Tmp-Li^Ry  Medical  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 

"Sir:  I  acknowledge  vour  fiivor  of  the  3d  instant.  As  I  Jiave  assurance  therein  that  Surgeon 
Varian  has  been  relieved  from  Camp  Dennison,  my  object  is  accomplished,  and,  though  my  time 
does  not  admit  of  extended  correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  owe  it  perhaps  in  justice  to  you  to 
notice  a  few  points. 

"1.  I  have  heretofore  done  full  justice  to  your  official  conduct  as  director  in  the  department, 
and  the  general  promptitude  of  your  action.  It  was  on  this  account  that  I  was  so  greatly  sur- 
pri.sed  at  what  I  took  to  be  your  acquiescence  in  the  state  of  things  at  that  camp  after  the  report 
of  Surgeon  Stanton. 

"I  supposed  vou  would  regard  that  report  as  I  did— as  an  evidence  that  an  immediate  change 
wa"*  required  there.  I  read  your  letter  accompanying  that  report  hastily,  and  did  not  then  recog- 
pire,  wiiat  now  appears  to  me,  that  you  considered  it  a  sufficient  explanation,  not  requiring  any 
immediate  action. 

"The  papers  came  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  to  go  P^ast.  Had  I  supposed  it  possible  that  you 
regarded  the  investigation  as  satisfactory,  I  would  have  advised  you  that  it  was  not  so  to  me,  and 
required  prompt  action.  Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  me,  and  I  daily  expected  to  hear 
that  Surgeon  Varian  was  removed. 

"  2.  I  do  not  comprehend  the  reason  for  the  delay  on  the  ground  that  Surgeon  Varian  was 
detailed  by  your  superiors,  and  not  under  your  immediate  control,  A  report  from  you  as  to  hia 
incapacity  in  the  position  he  filled  would  have  brought  a  change  at  any  moment.  My  experience 
in  that  the  department  lookH  to  tlie  care  of  our  men,  and  not  to  places  for  incompetent  officens 
over  them. 

"li.  My  crmr«c  i»,  where  I  find  a  wrong  to  institute  a  remedy,  and  I  will  not  allow  any  man 
living  tofltand  in  the  way  of  it.  I  may  soinelimes  act  impulsively,  but  I  have  not  done  so  in 
ihirt  cane.  I  waited  a  full  month,  during  which  time  the  wrong  prevailed,  and  no  UKjvement  of  a 
viHible  character  wax  made  until  I  took  the  matter  in  charge. 

"  4.  I  nave  no  diHposition  to  do  injunlice  to  Surgeon  Stanton,     I  have  read  his  report  again,  and 
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I  can  not  take  back  a  word  by  wliioli  I  have  cliaracterizcd  it.  lie  found  a  grave  wrong  to  our 
men  at  camp.  He  could  have  acquired  the  details,  and  the  requisite  remedy.  He  lacked  either 
the  capacity  or  disposition  to  do  so — am  willing  to  admit  the  latter.  He  could  have  ascertained 
the  details  fully  as  well  as  others  did  it  after  him.  He  look  the  case  as  made  by  Surgeon  Va- 
rian  and  there  rested  it.  His  syiupafhies  stopped  there.  Wliat  were  the  wrongs  of  a  lot  of  sick 
and  wounded  men  to  him,  compared  with  the  reputation  and  place  of  the  man  through  wliose 
incapacity  these  wrongs  were  inflicted  ! 

"  Did  he  inspect  the  insufficiency  of  food  and  its  results?  He  could  liave  tasted,  analyzed  tlie 
miserable  slops  called  cofl'ee;  he  could  have  ascertained  that  cofiee  grounds  were  dried  and  sent 
back  to  the  post  commissary ;  he  could  have  ascertained  that  food  was  deteriorated,  and  that  it  was 
distributed  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  tlie  men  to  consume  it. 

"  All  these  things  were  subject  to  his  knowledge;  but  he  pa.sses  them  by,  and  'draws  on  his 
imagination  for  his  facts,'  undertaking  to  speculate  about  what  he  could  have  demonstrated  in  an 
hour.  This  is  why  I  denominated  it  a  'gingerly  report.'  If  not  designed,  it  was  calculated  to 
screen  the  oflicer  tiirough  whose  '  incapacity'  these  things  existed.  Surgeon  Stanton  may  be  an 
honest  and  good  officer.  I  do  not  seek  to  controvert  your  opinions  on  this  point,  but  he  does  not 
conduct  investigations  to  my  satisfaction.  I  desire  a  little  more  earnest  and  thorough  inquiry 
into  matters  connected  with  this  hospital. 

"5.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  in  the  facts  communicated  to  me,  no  one  is  based  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  patients  in  hospitals.  I  am  glad  you  realize  the  position  of  these  men.  I  do  the 
same.  I  do  not  want  to  wrong  sui-geons,  but  I  w^ill  not  screen  them,  nor  any  other  class  of  officers, 
either  from  charges  or  complaints;  many  of  the  latter  are  fictitious,  some  of  them  exaggerated; 
but  all  of  them,  or  nearly  so,  merit  investigation,  beyond  the  statements  of  the  surgeon  in  charge, 
and  outside  of  his  influence. 

"  I  hope  we  understand  our  relative  positions.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  misjudged  or 
wronged  you  in  this  matter,  but  that  j'ou  have  done  injustice  to  yourself.  I  desire  to  co-operate 
cordially  with  you.  All  I  have  said  or  done  in  this  case  has  been  directly  with  yourself,  except 
the  investigation  I  directed  when  I  found  you  had  determined  to  rest  the  matter  upon  the  report 
of  Surgeon  Stanton.  The  complaints  of  meu  come  direct  to  me.  I  can  not  pass  them  by,  es- 
pecially after  this  experience.  If  they  can  be  investigated  through  youl*  department,  I  uuicli 
prefer  that  course;  but  I  can  not  abide  superficial  examinations  that  stand  self-condemned  on 
their  face,  nor  permit  incompetent  officers  to  remain  in  charge  for  months  after  they  should  be 
dismissed,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  my  personal  feelings  toward  yourself  are  as  kindly  as 
ever;  my  severity  of  speech  is  not  intended  to  wound  but  to  aid  as  a  corrective  in  past  or  future 

wrongs  to  our  men. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  BROUGH."  ■ 

These  Camp  Demiisou  troubles  had  scarcely  been  settled  till  complaints  be- 
gan to  grow  more  uniform  and  continuous  concerning  the  bad  food  at  the  lios- 
pital  in  Madison,  Iiidiana,  Avhere  a  large  number  of  Ohio  patients  were  collected. 
The  Ohio  A^ent  at  Louisville  reported  these  complaints,  and  from  many  other 
sources  the  Governor  satisfied  himself  of  their  justice.  As  in  other  cases  he  fol- 
lovvcd  the  hesitation  of  the  medical  authorities  to  administer  the  correctives 
which  he  demanded,  with  swift,  strong  action  on  his  own  account.  On  the  same 
day  he  forwarded  orders  to  his  agent  and  notification  to  ihe  Medical  Director,  as 
follows  : 

"I^XECUTIVE  Departjiext,  (.'olumbus,  January  5,  18(55. 
"Captain  V.  Horr,  Agent,  LoutAi'llle,  Kentucky: 

"Sir:  You  will  please  call  on  Assislant-Surgeon-Gcneral  Wood,  or  the  Medical  Director 
of  your  department,  and  respectfully  request  that  no  more  transl'ers  of  Ohio  men  be  made  to  the 
hospitals  at  ]Madison,  Indiana,  while  it  is  under  the  charge  of  Surgeon  Grant.  Send  them  any- 
where else  but  tliere.  The  treatment  at  that  place  is  inlunnan  and  villainous.  I  have  apjiealed 
to  the  Medical  Director  of  this  department  for  a  change,  but  no  movement  is  made,  I  a.sk,  there- 
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fore,  that  our  men   be  protected  I'roin   any  fiutlior   injustice  und  barbarity.     You  may  furnish  a 
copy  of  this  letter.  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BKOUGH." 

"■  ExECUTivK  Department,  Columbus,  January  5,  1S65. 
"SCRGEOS  C.  S.  Tripler,  Medical  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

"Sir:  I  am  under  oblif^alions  for  the  transfer  of  one  hundred  Ohio  men  from  tliat  pest-house 
called  a  hospital  at  Madison,  to  points  where,  I  liope,  they  will  be  properly  fed  and  decently 
treated. 

"I  respectfully  re<pest  that  the  rest  of  the  Ohio  soldiers  at  that  point  be  transferred  at  the 
earlie.«!t  possible  moment,  and  that  no  more  Ohio  soldiers  be  sent  to  that  hospital  while  it  is  under 
the  control  of  Surgeon  Grant.  If  your  own  reputation  as  Medical  Director  of  this  department 
does  not  require  a  change  in  the  management  of  that  liospital,  my  duty  as  Governor  of  the  State 
is  to  protect  our  soldiers,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  brutal  treatment  they  liave  received 
there.  If  I  can  not  accomplisli  this  through  your  department,  I  must  attempt  it  elsewhere.  I 
regret  much  to  be  compelled  to  as.sume  this  position. 

"It  is  three  weeks  since  1  called  your  attention  to  this  matter.  Tiie  complaints  accumu- 
late on  me  every  day — and  I  know  them  to  be  well  founded.  I  can  not  permit  the  wrong  to  con- 
tinue, if  I  can  i>ossibIy  reach  it.  If  I  have  failed  through  you,  where  I  have  desired  to  work  in 
harmony,  I  must  try  it  otherwise,  even  if  it  be  against  your  views  and  wishes. 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  etorni  thus  raised  about  the  cars  of  the  authorities  soon  produced  a 
cliange.  An  investigation  ordered  by  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  resulted  in 
a  report  that  the  food  furnished  had  been  insufficient  and  of  inferior  quality, 
but  that  it  "was  now  greatly  improved.  The  surgeon  in  charge  resigned.  But 
the  Medical  Director  sought  to  break  the  force  of  the  charges,  Avhereupon  the 
Governor  responded  with  a  terse  exhibit  of  the  process  of  "medical  investiga- 
tions into  alleged  mismanagement  of  hospitals." 

"CouLMBUS,  January  li,  1865. 
"SlTRGEON  C.  S.  Triplek,  Cincimuiti,  Ohio: 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  fiivor  of  the  9th  instant.  I  do  not  propose  to 
review  its  suggestions  in  regard  to  Madison  Plospilal,  as  I  am  advised  by  Surgeon  Wood  tliat 
Surgeon  Grant  has  resigned,  to  take  eflect  31st  instant.  In  this  act  Surgeon  Grant  has  been  wiser 
tlian  his  friends.  Notwithstanding  the  whitewashing  of  a  Government  inspection,  he  knows  that 
tlie  special  inspection  made  by  Governor  Morion,  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  Madison 
people,  more  than  confirmed  the  report  made  to  me,  and  that  his  dismissal  was  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. His  departure  from  the  scene  of  his  petty  tyranny  and  abuse  of  brave  men  will  unloose 
tongues  that  have  been  tied  by  fear  of  hiin;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble,  next  month,  to  go 
beyond  head-quarters  into  the  wards,  you  will  iind  that  the  actions  of  Governor  IMorton  and 
myself  have  been  more  than  justifiable. 

"I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  Surgeon  Grant  has  voluntarily  retired.  What  is  past  can  not 
be  recalled.  The  present  and  future  only  can  be  improved.  If  abuses  can  be  remedied  without 
unnecessary  publicity,  perhaps  it  is  as  well — for  if  the  wrongs  done  at  that  hospital  were  dis- 
closed to  the  public,  it  would  shake  tlieir  confidence  in  our  whole  hosjtital  management.  As  it 
is,  there  is  enough  promulgated  to  severely  damage  the  ro[)utation  of  otlicers  to  whom  tliat  man- 
agenient  is  intrusted. 

"  I  know  n()thingof  the  inspector  sent  to  ^ladisou.  He  may  merit  all  the  encomiums  you 
l)estow  upon  him,  but  you  will  ali(;w  me,  in  kindness,  to  make  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  these 
inspections: 

"1.  InHpectOfB  are  jjenerally  in  full  sympathy  with  surgeons  in  ciiarge.  Both  classes  adoi)t 
the  theory  that  men  in  hospitals  are  a  set  of  grumblers  and  fault-finders,  whose  complaints  are 
to  be  disregarded. 

"This  aHsum|)tion  has  df^uc  infinite  wrong,  and  in  many  cases  covered  gross  frauds.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  assiimplion  is  false  an<l  wicked. 

"2.  The  inspection  rarely  goes  l>eyond  heatl-(juarters.  Full  of  this  false  theory,  he  takes 
the  Htate.QfcntH  of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  as  he  eats  hia  dinner,  and  justifies  it  by  his  theory  as  he 
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praises  the  wines.     If  lie  does  go  beyond,  it  is  after  lie  has  received   liis  inipressions  from  tlic 
head. 

"The  assistants  understand  the  bonds  of  sympathy — tliey  know  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
both  parties,  and  they  close  their  lips  or  evasively  approve. 

"3.  The  abused  private  is  not  consulted  in  tlie  matter;  or  if  c;illed  up,  it  is  in  the  pre.sence 
of  interested  superiors,  who,  he  knows,  will  punish  liim,  or  'send  him  to  the  front,  if  he  died 
by  the  way.'     He  is,  of  course,  silent. 

"4.  Upon  this  character  of  investigation,  the  inspector  goes  forth  and  makes  his  report. 

"The  sore  is  healed  over — the  wrong  goes  on,  and  our  men  are  funlier  mistreated  and 
abused.  I  speak  of  that  which  I  know.  I  have  narrowly  watched  this  thing,  and  the  cases  at  Den- 
nison  and  Madison  fully  justify  my  position.  It  is  in  full  proof  that  at  tiie  latter  place  tlie  cor- 
respondence of  the  men  was  interrupted,  their  letters  opened  and  read,  and  the  writers  punished 
for  daring  to  complain.  I  do  not  say  there  were  no  false  charges  made,  and  tliat  there  are  no 
grumblers.     I  know  that  to  be  so;  but  it  is  not  a  safe  theory  upon  which  to  judge  all  complaints. 

"When  a  whole  hospital  complains,  there  Ls  some  cause  for  it.  As  Medical  Director  vou 
are  the  umpire.  As  such  you  should  receive  all  the  facts  and  judge  of  them  fairly.  Tlie  Gov- 
ernment and  the  men  alike  look  to  you  for  this  course. 

"I  do  not  intend  ta  impeach  your  motives  or  your  official  course,  but  I  want  to  show  you 
that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  when  you  hear  the  inspector,  take  all  he  says  for  granted,  and 
close  t!ie  case  upon  his  report,  you  are  acting  exparte,  for  you  have  only  the  statement  of  the  surgeon 
in  charge,  be  he  incomjietent  or  corrupt.  If  you  follow  tiiis  course,  if  you  hold  all  the  presump- 
tions in  favor  of  the  surgeon  and  against  the  men,  if  you  encourage  the  theory  that  all  com- 
plaints are  false,  because  a  few  are  so,  if  yon  investigate  in  the  interests  of  the  surgeon  instead 
of  against  him,  you  will  fail  in  the  great  commission  tliat  is  given  to  you,  and  very  soon  forfeit 
the  high  reputation  you  bi-ought  into  this  department.  The  sympathies  of  the  Western  authori- 
ties are  with  the  men  who  have  fought  their  battles. 

"While  we  are  ready  to  approve  all  good  and  competent  surgeons  in  charge  of  our  hospitals, 
we  do  not  approve  them  until  we  know  their  worth.  We  are  jealous  of  them  until  tiiey  have 
won  our  confidence,  and  we  have  no  mercy  for  either  the  incompetent  or  corrupt.  Our  men 
are  objects  of  our  care,  and  we  will  not  see  tliem  wronged.  In  this  we  want  your  sympathy  and 
your  aid.  We  want  you  to  realize  our  position  and  work  with  us.  In  a  word,  we  ask  you  to  join 
us  in  the  adjuration  to  'doubt  all  things,  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  things  which  are  good.' 
I  have  no  other  purpose  myself,  no  enemies  to  punish,  no  surgeons  to  promote.  I  want  tiu-  right 
for  my  soldiers,  and  that  I  will  contend  for  against  all  opposition. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  BEOUGH."  * 

That  this  was  all  just  we  can  not  affirm.  Tluit  it  was  ei-foi-  on  lliu  safe 
side,  if  at  all,  is  patent;  and  the  soldiers,  who  rarely  heard  of  these  efforts  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  will  see  his  strong  words  in  their  favor  now^  for  the  first  time, 
as  they  find  them  here  copied  from  the  archives  of  the  Htate,  will  learn  at  last 
to  appreciate  the  warmth  of  tlie  zeal  in  their  service  which  he  never  cared  to 
trumpet  to  the  world,  and  which  he,  nevertheless,  made  so  searching  and  so 
effecttial  for  good. 

In  his  dealings  with  other  hospittils,  Governor  Brougli  generally  kept  two 
main  points  in  view.  He  strove  to  have  Ohio  soldiers  transferred,  as  rapidly  as 
possihle  to  hospitals  within  the  State.  And,  wlien  Ohio  soldiers  in  transitu 
needed  medical  assistance,  he  demanded  such  arrangements  as  would  insure  it 
without  the  tedious  delaj'  sometimes  involved  in  awaiting  an  order  from  a  med- 
ical director. 

*  Justice  to  Surgeon  Triplcr  requires  it  to  be  added  tliat  he  denied  the  charge  of  insufficient 
food  furnished  to  conval&scent.s,  and  attributed  it  to  the  craving  appetite  always  felt  by  that 
class  of  patients,  which  wise  physicians,  in  hospitals  or  in  family  practice,  were  always  compelled 
to  restrain — to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  patients  tliemselves. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE   LAST  RECRUITING-ITS   PROGRESS   AND   PERILS. 


^~T'"rE  have  seen  in  the  previous  administration  the  beginnings  of  the  vicious 
V  V'  ^'^■^teni  by  wliich  the  work  of  recruiting  Avas  poisoned — the  system  which, 
'  '  when  the  genuine  impulse  of  volunteering  had  measurably  disappeared, 
sought  by  briber^',  in  the  shape  of  bounties,  to  secure  a  sickly  counterfeit  of  it, 
rather  than  resort  to  the  honest  and  impartial  draft.  We  have  now  to  see  how 
the  work  thus  grew  moi-e  and  more  difficult,  and  the  di*afts  it  had  been  sought 
to  shun  grew  nevertheless  the  more  frequent,  till  the  clear  vision  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  was  able  to  perceive  nothing  less  than  ruin  in  the  near  future. 

The  re- enlistment  of  the  veterans,  and  the  recruiting  near  the  close  of  Gov- 
ernor Tod"s  administration,  left  the  State  ahead  of  her  quotas  under  all  the  calls. 
But  in  February,  186-4,  came  a  fresh  call  from  the  President,  under  which  the 
quota  of  Ohio  was  fift3'-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  men.  In 
March  came  another  call,  adding  twent}-  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five 
to  the  quota;  in  Julj',  another  adding  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  more;  and  in  December  another,  under  which  the  final  quota  of  the  State 
was  twenty-six  thousand  and  twenty-seven. 

The  method  pursued  in  raising  these  required  troops  was  uniform — save  in 
its  pi'ogressive  tendency  from  bad  to  worse.  Very  much  against  the  wishes  of 
Governor  Brough,  there  was  left  no  plan  save  to  offer  high  and  higher  bounties. 
Government,  State,  county,  township  bounties,  hundreds  piled  on  fresh  hundreds 
of  dollars,  till  it  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  co)nnuinity  often  paid  in  one 
form  or  another  near  a  thousand  dollars  for  every  soldier  it  presented  to  the 
mustering  officers,  and  douhle  as  much  for  every  one  it  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  wasted  ranks  at  the  front.  Saying  nothing  of  the  desertion,  the  bounty- 
jumping,  the  substitute  brokerage  thus  stimulated,  we  have  only  to  add  thai,  all 
this  extravagance  failed  in  its  main  purpose — it  too  rarely  got  the  res])ectivo 
localities  "out  of  the  draft."  Out  of  the  four  calls  made  upon  Brough's  adniin- 
ihtration,  which  we  have  enumerated,  the  second  was  made  before  the  preceding 
one  had  been  filled,  and  for  three  of  them,  as  many  as  several  drafts  were  ordered. 

It  was  found  that  the  State  had  not  received  proper  credits  for  her  pi-evious 
contributions,  and  a  i-eduction  of  over  twenty  thousand  was  secured  in  the 
Si»»\<ni(i(l  quotas.  Even  with  tliis  aid  seven  tlKMi.sand  seven  liuiMJi-ed  and  eleven 
men  liad  to  be  drafted  in  May,  (^ut  of  whom  tlie  (ifnernnient — so  inefl'ectual  had 
the  whole  system  become — received  one  thousand  lour  hundred  and  twenty-one 
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soldiers,  and  commutation  money  for  the  reist.  In  September  a  draCt  fui-  nine 
thousand  and  six  was  ordered,  under  which,  thanks  to  the  excess  of  credits  in 
patriotic  localities  that  had  already  more  than  tilled  their  quotas,  the  State 
obtained  a  small  credit  to  carr}''  over  to  the  final  call.  Under  this  also  a  little 
drafting  was  done  in  backward  localities. 

Eleven  new  regiments  were  organized  in  18G4,  running  from  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Third  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Third,  and  some  fifteen 
companies  were  divided  among  others;  while  a  considerable  number  of  the  old 
regiments,  being  wasted  below  the  iriinimum  allowed  by  the  department,  were 
either  consolidated  or  reduced  to  battalions.  Early  in  1865,  under  the  inspiring 
aspect  of  aitairs,  the  new  regiments  required  were  rapidly  raised  and  sent  to 
the  field;  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Fourth  as  soon  as  the  22d  of  Fel)ruary, 
and  the  last  of  them,  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Seventh  by  the  15th  of 
April.  Officers  for  the  new  regiments  were  sought  almost  exclusively  from 
the  meritorious  officers  of  Ohio  troops  then  at  the  front — two  years'  active 
service  being  held  an  indispensable  prerequisite. 

How  well  or  ill  each  county  in  the  State  stood  at  the  close  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  table.  Here  may  be  seen  what  counties  lagged  behind,  what 
ones  resorted  to  the  draft,  what  ones  kept  up  the  patriotic  impulse  to  the  last 
and  stood  ahead  of  all  their  quotas,  when  Appomattox  C.  H.  ended  the  struggle 
and  sounded  the  recall : 
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On  the  23d  of  August,  1SG4,  the  people  of  the  State  were  startled  by  a 
prochtmation  appealing  to  them  not  to  oiler  organized  resistance  to  the  draft 
then  impending.  The  language  of  the  Governor  was  conciliatory,  and  he  made 
few  disclosures  as  to  any  secret  knowledge  of  the  danger  which  he  professed  to 
apprehend.  After  reciting  the  facts  connected  with  the  order  for  u  draft,  ho 
mentioned  a  fear  of  organized  opposition  to  it,  explained  the  punishments  ibr 
conspiracy  against  the  Government,  and  continued  : 

'"Most  earnestly  do  I  ai^peul  to  the  people  of  the  State  not  to  engage  in  this  forcible  resist- 
ance to  the  laws,  which  evil  counsellors  and  bad  men  are  leading  them.  It  can  not,  and  will  not, 
succeed.  Its  triumph,  if  it  achieve  any,  must  be  of  a  mere  temporary  character.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  weak.  It  is  strong  and  powerful.  It  can  not,  and  it  will  not,  permit  an  armed 
insurrection  to  impeach  its  strength,  or  impair  its  power,  whiJe  contending  with  the  Southern 
rebellion.  I  do  not  say  this  to  you  in  any  spirit  of  intimidation,  or  in  any  threatening  tone.  I 
speak  it  to  you  as  a  warning,  and  with  an  imploring  voice  to  hear  and  heed  it.  I  know  what  the 
determination  of  your  Government  is,  and  I  fully  compreiiend  the  power  at  hand  to  enforce  it. 

"What  can  you,  who  contemplate  armed  resistance,  reasonably  expect  to  gain  by  such  a 
movement?  You  can  not  efi'ectually  or  permanently  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  You 
can  not  in  anywise  improve  your  own  condition  in  the  present,  and  must  seriously  injure  it  in  the 
future.  Judicious  and  conservative  men,  who  look  to  the  supremacy  of  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  their  persons  and  propertv,  will  not  sympathize  or  co-operate  with  you. 
Y^ou  may  commit  crime;  you  may  shed  blood;  you  may  destroy  property;  you  may  spread  ruin 
and  devastation  over  some  localities  of  the  State;  you  may  give  aid  and  comfort  for  a  season  to 
the  Rebels  already  in  arms  against  the  country;  you  may  transfer,  for  a  brief  time,  the  horrors 
of  war  from  the  fields  of  the  South  to  those  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  you  may  ])araiyze  prosperity, 
and  create  consternation  and  alarm  among  our  people.  This  is  a  bare  possibility,  but  it  is  all 
you  c;in  hope  to  accomplish ;  for  you  have  looked  upon  the  progress  of  our  present  struggle  to 
little  purpose,  if  you  have  not  learned  the  great  recuperative  power,  and  the  deep  earnestness  of 
the  country  in  this  contest.  The  final  result  will  not  be  doubtful;  the  disaster  to  you  will  be 
complete,  and  the  penalty  will  equal  the  enormity  of  the  crime. 

"From  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion  the  Stale  of  Ohio  has  maintained  a  firm  and 
inflexible  position  which  can  not  now  be  abandoned.  In  this  inteiuial  danger  that  now  threatens 
us,  I  call  upon  all  good  citizens  to  assert  and  mainiain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  laiul.  These  constitute  the  great  elements  of  our  strength  as  a  nation,  anil  they  are 
the  bulwarks  of  our  people.  Hold  in  subjection  by  persuasion  and  peaceable  means,  if  you  can, 
all  attempts  at  civil  insurrection,  or  armed  resistance  to  the  laws.  Failing  in  this,  there  is 
another  diUy  :us  citizens  from  which  we  may  not  shrink,  and  to  which  I  earnestly  hope  we  may 
not  be  enforced.  To  those  who  threaten  us  with  this  evil,  I  say,  we  do  not  use  any  threats  in 
return — there  is  no  desire  to  provoke  passion,  or  create  further  irritation.  Such  men  are  earnestly 
and  solemnly  invoked  to  abandon  their  evil  purposes;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  warned  that 
tbiM  in\^cation  is  not  prompted  by  any  apprehension  of  the  weakness  of  the  Government,  or  the 
eucces«  of  the  attempts  t(;  destroy  it.  I  would  avert,  by  all  proper  means,  the  occurrence  of  civil 
war  in  the  State;  but  if  it  must  come,  the  consequences  be  with  those  who  precipitate  it  upon  us. 

"JOHN  BROUGH." 

We  now  know  that  it  was  the  discoveiy  of  the  '-Order  of  American 
Knight«"  or  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  the  knowledge  of  the  cxteiiL  of  their 
plan.s,  which  prompteil  llu^se  preciiutions.  His  Privtito  Secretary=i=  has  since 
explained  the  circumstances:  "  (Jovernor  Jjrougli  received  his  first  intimation - 
of  what  was  being  done  hy  that  secret  organization  in  Ihe  State  of  Ohio  fiotn 
M;ijor-rJenerai    Iiosecraris,   whose  wiitchfiiliicHS  was  very  cxtriiordiiiiuy.       The 

'■Hon.  Wm.  Henry  Smith,  Hubsequently  Secretary  of  State.  The  extract  above  given  is 
from  a  private  letter  to  the  author. 
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Governor  then  employed  .secret  iigents,  who  penetrated  the  most  hidden  recesses 
of  the  order,  and  ascertained  all  that  was  ^-oiiio-  on.  One  of  his  agents  was  a 
short-hand  Avriter,  who  took  reports  of  the  most  remarkable  declarations  mado 
at  their  meetings.  This  same  officer  aided  in  distributing  the  arms  to  the  mem- 
bers — which  was  done  by  moonlight — in  the  country.  The  Governor  was  so 
vigilant — sitting  up  all  night,  often  for  several  nights  in  succession,  to  receive 
reports  from  his  agents — that  he  was  able  to  foil  their  treasonable  schemes 
Avithout  bloodshed." 

For  bloodshed  seems  to  have  been  reull}'  intended.  They  met  in  secret  for 
drill,  armed  themselves  as  Avell  as  they  could,  boasted  of  their  strength,  and 
openl}^  threatened  that  the  second  draft  of  1864  should  not  take  place.  But 
before  the  draft  came  on,  the  regiments  of  the  National  Oiuard  (whose  history  we 
have  next  to  trace)  Avere'pouring  back  into  the  State.  ''I  claim  very  little  credit 
for  my  own  counsels,"  said  the  Governor  modestly  in  his  annual  message  some 
months  afterward,  "but  as  regiment  after  regiment  was  discharged  from  the 
camps,  and  went  to  their  homes,  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  well-known 
loyalty  in  their  hearts,  the  wave  of  rebellion  very  rapidly  subsided;  and  the 
conspirators  who  had  been  the  boldest  in  their  demonstrations  of  resistance  to 
the  laws,  were  among  the  first  to  luirr}-  substitutes  into  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
or  relieve  the  State  of  their  presence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  service  they  had 
openly  threatened  could  not  be  imposed.  The  draft  Avent  forward  promptly, 
and  in  the  most  ])eaceable  manner.  The  persecution  and  abuse  of  Union  citi- 
zens ceased  at  once.  Law  and  order  were  again  in  the  ascendant;  and  no  doubt 
or  fear  was  entertained  as  to  the  perfect  ability  of  the  State  to  maintain  them. 
And  yet  no  force  was  used;  no  considerable  body  of  men  kept  under  arms  in 
military  array — no  parade  or  exhibition  of  armed  forces.  But  there  spi'ead  all 
over  our  territory  a  consciousness  that  the  State  was  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency; that  its  protectors  were  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  could  be 
implicitly  relied  upon  ;  and  that  the  first  movement  toward  forcible  resist- 
ance of  the  laws  would  be  speed il}-  crushed,  entailing  its  consequences  upon 
those  who  might  inaugurate  it.  It  was  a  peaceful  triumph,  achieved  by  the 
inherent  power  of  a  State,  in  its  least  pretentious  manifestation;  and  its  result 
and  consequences  were  of  a  thousand  times  more  value  than  the  expenditure 
the  organization  and  support  of  the  National  Guard  have  imposed  upon  the 
people." 

Sundry  facts  as  to  this  organization  were  given  by  the  Adjutant-Genei-al  in 
Lis  report : 

"One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  rebellion  during  the  year,  in  Oliio,  which  neces- 
sarily engaged  a  large  .share  of  the  attention  of  tliis  department,  was  tlie  existence  throngiiont  the 
State  of  a  formidable  secret  organization,  known  as  "The  Order  of  American  Knights."  Tlie  origin 
of  this  society  is  directly  traceable  to  the  rebellion,  of  wliich  it  lias  been  at  all  limes  an  au.xii- 
iarv.  Early  in  the  year  the  Governor  organized  a  .system  of  espionage  upon  certain  siispiciou.s 
movements  of  well-known  Rebel  .sympatliizer.s  in  the  State.  Through  the  instrnmcntality  of 
detectives,  and  other  means  not  necessary  to  enumerate,  the  entire  workings  of  the  order,  their 
objects,  principles,  and  strength  were  ascertained.  By  comparing  the  information  tlius  obtained 
with   wluit   hud   been   learned  of  the  order  bv  llie  military  auihorities  in  Mi.^souri,  Indiana,  and 
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other  AV extern  States,  it  was  clearly  deiuotiStrated  that  there  existed  in  the  State  of  Ohio  a  secret, 
treasonable  organization,  numbering  from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  mem- 
beiv,  bound  together  by  oaths,  which  they  professed  to  hold  paramount  to  their  allegiance  to  their 
State  and  country.  This  organization  was  to  a  considerable  extent  armed,  drilled,  and  sui)plied 
with  ammunition.  It  liad  a  quasi  military  organization,  and  a  system  of  signals  by  which  large 
numbers  might  be  called  together  at  the  very  shortest  notice.  The  written  principles  of  the  order 
recognize  and  defend  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  its  twin  abomination,  the  i-iglit  of  secession. 
These  doctrines  were  sugar-coated  by  fallacious  arguments  and  nicely-rounded  periods,  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  and  entice  the  unsuspecting  neophyte  to  advance  to  the  higher 
degrees,  where  all  disguise  was  thrown  liside,  and  the  knife  wa.s  whetted  and  the  gun  sliotted,  to 
take  the  life  of  any  man  who  dared  stand  up  for  the  cause  of  the  country. 

"The  purposes  and  operations  of  the  order  were  fully  known  early  in  the  summer,  and 
ample  steps  were  taken  to  meet  any  oven  act  of  violence  with  such  a  power  as  would  crush  it 
out  at  once  and  forever.  The  programme  of  the  uprising  last  contemplated  embraced  the 
destruction  of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  and  the  sudden  movement  of  a  force  to  tliis  city; 
the  seizure  of  the  State  and  United  States  arsenals  here;  the  release  of  the  Rebel  prisoners  at 
Camp  Chase,  who  were  to  be  armed  by  the  arms  captured  here.  The  colunni,  thus  re-enforced, 
was  to  co-operate  with  John  Morgan,  or  some  other  Rebel  commander,  who  was  expected  to 
demonstrate  at  some  point  on  the  border,  more  probably  in  Kentucky.  Tlie  time  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  this  grand  movement  was  the  16th  day  of  August  last.  This  date  was  learned 
from  several  sources,  and  from  lodges  in  dififerent  parts  of  this  and  other  States.  It  was  also 
known  to  the  Rebel  prisoners  at  Camp  Chase,  and  of  course  they  were  on  the  qui  vice  for  their 
expected  deliverance. 

"The  real  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  movement  are  known  to  be  the  increased  vigilance  of 
our  military  authorities  in  strengthening  the  prison  and  arsenal  guards,  in  arresting  the  leading 
conspirators  in  the  several  States,  and  the  seizure  of  large  quantities  of  arms  known  to  belong  to 
the  organization." 

Serious  as  this  hidden  danger  would  now  seem  to  have  been,  there  was  an 
open  one,  connected  with  the  work  of  recruiting  the  army,  which  threatened  far 
more  alarming  consequences.  It  was  no  less  than  the  demoralization  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  country,  by  the  last-growing  evils  of  the  ruinous 
bounty  system. 

The  machinery  itself  was  imperfect — cumbrous  in  detail,  and  open  to 
abuses.  "There  is  more  or  less  corruption  in  at  least  one-half  the  suboi'dinate 
provost-marshalships  of  the  State,"  wrote  Brough  in  a  confidential  letter  to  the 
Provost-Marslial-General.  Men  furnished  substitutes  who  were  ineligible. 
Substitutes  deserted  by  the  hundred,  and  enlisted  again  for  fresh  and  liigdier 
bounties.  The  business  of  substitute  brokerage  came  to  be  almost  a  res])cct- 
able  way  (»f  making  a  fortune.  While  the  army  was  thus  cheated,  the  people 
were  impoverished  in  their  oflorts  to  buy  soldiers.  No  Government  in  Llio 
world,  in  the  whole  liistory  of  war,  ever  had  an  ai-niy  raised  at  such  cost  as 
were  the  recruits  of  180-1-.  No  rJovernmenl  in  the  worhl  could  ever  long  endure 
8ueh  a  financial  strain.  All  the  bounties,  it  is  true,  did  not  come  fi'om  the 
National  or  State  Treasuries  l>ut  whore  ihcy  were  made  up  by  iottal  efiorts,  the 
communities  in  question  were  thus  wealcened  b}'  the  di-ain,  and  rendered  less 
capable  of  bearing  the  lieavy  taxation.  One  way  or  anolhir,  b}'  ])ublic  or  pi-i- 
vate  extravagance  in  purchasing  military  duly,  liio  nioiicy  of  llu;  cound-y  was 
Vjcing  swept  into  tiie  voilex,  credit  was  being  exhausted,  debts  were  accumu- 
lating, and  sagacious  men  came  tfj  dread  bulletins  from  the  treasury  far  more 
than  those  from  the  army.         «. 
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From  the  outset  Governor  Brongli  protested  n2:aiiist  nny  delays  in  the 
draft,  having  for  their  oLjeet  the  extension  of  oppoi'lunitics  for  ])ilinL;-  up 
bounties  in  the  hope  of  getting  soldiers.  As  early  as  Mareh  II,  we  iind  him 
writing  in  this  vigorous  strain  to  the  Secretary  of  War:=!= 

"C01.TTMBUS,  Maivh  1 1,  18G4. 
"Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Sr-crefanj  of  War,  Washington  Citij,  D.  C: 

"Sir:  In  your  genernl  remark  to  the  Senato,  that  State  executives  were  pressing?  the  exten- 
sion of  bounties  I  hope  you  made  a  mental  reservation  in  favor  of  your  servant.  I  have  favored 
the  draft  steadily  from  the  day  the  proclamation  ordering  it  on  the  10th  Ava.s  issued.  Tiie  result 
of  this  last  postponement  has  fulfilled  my  prediction  to  the  President. 

"Eecruiting  has  virtually  stopped.  The  bounties  even  will  not  tempt,  and  the  local  autliori- 
ties  and  citizens  having  the  fear  of  the  draft  removed,  are  making  no  further  effort  to  fill  quotas. 
Thej"-  regard  the  postponement  of  tlie  draft  as  indefinite,  both  because  of  the  recruiting  and 
because,  as  they  say,  'Ohio  is  so  near  being  out  she  will  not  be  drafted,  even  if  a  draft  is  ordered.' 
We  shall  do  very  little  more  in  this  State  until  our  people  realize  that  a  draft  will  he  had  on  :i 
fixed  day,  and  that  promise  must  be  icept. 

"I  favor  a  draft  for  another  consideration.  I  regard  our  financial  position  as  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  most  critical  one  connected  with  the  war.  With  every  man  we  put  into  the  army,  costing 
us  over  three  hundred  dollars,  we  are  amassing  a  debt  and  corresponding  taxation,  that  will  soon 
force  us  to  resort  to  the  same  means  as  the  Confederacy  to  get  rid  of  it,  except  that  in  our  case 
such  a  measure  will  be  our  destruction.  If  the  call  is  to  be  filled,  let  us  have  the  draft  on  ihe. 
1st  of  April.  Yours,  very  trulv, 

"JOHN  EROUGH." 

In  other  and  equally  vigorous  coramnnications  he  had  even  earlier  placed 
himself  upon  the  record,  in  earnest  opposition  to  the  whole  bountj'  sj'stem  as 
then  administered.  We  have  seen  that  no  man  outdid  him — no  man  indeed 
came  near  equaling  him  in  the  extent  of  his  claims  for  the  families  of  soldiers, 
but  he  did  not  regard  tlie  wasteful  bounties  to  the  men  as  the  proper  method  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  fiimilies  they  left  behind.  To  Congress  he  appealed 
for  the  aid  which  Congress  alone  could  give,  in  at  least  modifying  a  s3-stem 
against  which  no  one  State  could  make  eftectual  ojjposition.  Ilis  two  letters  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Avere 
regarded  at  the  time  as  the  ablest  presentment  of  the  case  which  reached  that 
body  from  any  quarter.  With  them  we  may  fitly  close  this  account  of  the  re- 
cruiting in  the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  the  evils  and  dangers  that  beset  it : 

"CoLtJMBUS,  February  6,  1865. 
"Hon.  R.  C.  Schenck,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington  City,  D.  C: 

"Sir:  The  local  bounty  .system  is  ruining  the  armies  and  the  Government.  Tlic  present 
system  of  allotting  quotas  and  filling  them  is  weakening  if  not  actually  destroying  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  with  it  our  political  ability  to  sustain  the  Government.  It  has  run  into  cor- 
ruptions, or  rather  created  them,  of  the  most  serious  and  alarming  character  all  over  the  State. 
This  is  a  general  statement  I  know ;  hut  details  are  plenty  enough  to  make  a  rcspectahle-sized 
volume.  The  temptation  to  the  subordinate  under  slender  pay  is  great,  while  the  controlling 
and  examining  power  is  too  remote.  A  deputy  prcvo~t-marshal  or  a  surgeon  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  an  order  from  Washington.  He  may  have  influences  enough  to  hold  himself  in  position 
for  months  over  the  head  and  even  against  the  recommend;itions  of  the  vStaie  Provost-Mar.shal, 
who  perhaps  has  not  strictly  legal  evidence,  but  yet  information  of  such  a  character  jis  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  man  should  be  removed.  Why  not  regard  them  as  civil  ofHcers  to  be  removed  when 
the  public  service  required?  Why  hold  them  under  the  military  rule,  to  be  readied  only  by 
charges,  arrests,  and  court-martial   investigations?     Why  should  they  not  be  responsible  to  the 

■•■'Brough's  private  Letter  Books,  State  Archives,  War  Department  Letters,  1864,  p.  33. 
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State  provopt-uiarslial^j,  aiul  tlu'V  in  turn  to  tlic  Proyost  Marshal-General?  What  is  the  neces- 
sitv  of  all  the  red-tape  that  now  exists?  But  a  more  pertinent  and  practical  inquiry  comes  up: 
whv  not  change  the  whole  programme  of  assigning  quotas  and  filling  them?  Why  not  under  a 
call  for  troops,  assign  to  each  State  its  quota  of  the  call,  and  leave  the  assignment  of  local  credits 
and  quotas,  and  the  raising  of  the  men  to  the  State  authorities  under  Government  inspection  and 
muster?  It  can  lie  done  for  less  than  half  the  expense  oi'  the  present  system,  and  would  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  people  much  more  than  the  present  system. 

"  We  are  dailv  overwhelmed  hy  delegations  and  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  local  quotas,  and  representations  of  errors  and  injustices.  We  have  no  information  and  of 
course  can  not  give  any ;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  Assistant  Provost  Marshal-General.  His  an- 
swer is  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  details.  The  quotas  of  congressional  districts  are  given  to 
l;im  iVom  Washington,  and  the  rule  fixed  by  which  to  distribute  below  that.  Men  go  away 
dissatisfietl — in  many  cases  despondent,  in  some  bitter  opponent.s  of  the  whole  Government  ma- 
chinery. It  needs  simplification,  and  it  can  be  simplified.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  people,  where  they  can  know  its  workings  and  hold  some  one  responsible  for  it.  I  give  you 
merely  a  general  idea.  The  details  may  be  a  little  troublesome,  but  they  can  be  readily  worked 
out.  It  would  not  strike  out  the  provost-marshal's  department,  but  simply  relieve  it  of  its  tedious 
and  cumbrous  details,  dividing  them  round  among  the  respective  States.  Under  it  I  think  we 
could  control  and  restrain  much  of  the  fraud  and  corruption  that  is  now  prevailing,  and  unless 
checked  will  etlVctually  break  down  the  power  of  the  (lovernment  to  replenish  its  armies,  i 
Ciin  say  to  you  confidentially,  that  of  the  thirty  thousand  men  raised,  credited,  and  mustered 
in  Ohio  during  the  last  call,  over  ten  tiiousand  failed  to  reach  the  front.  This  ajipcars  here  of 
record.  Pennsylvania  shows  a  worse  result.  About  one  thousand  one  hundred  men  have  been 
forwarded  to  Camp  Chase  under  the  present  call,  nnd  of  these  two  hundred  and  sixty-tliree  were 
on  the  lists  last  night  as  'absent  without  leave,'  and  this  although  the  money  brought  here  with 
them  is  taken  from  them  on  arrival.  Still  they  have  been  mustered  and  credited,  and  fill  so 
much  of  the  'quota,'  though  not  of  the  army. 

"Tile  State  swarms  with  bounty-brokers,  boun(y-jumi>crs,  and  mercenaries  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Men  take  contracts  to  fill  'quotas'  as  they  would  to  furnish  hay  or  wood.  They  take  liie 
largest  share  to  themselves,  and  frequently  the  recruit  deserts  liecause  he  says  he  has  been  swindled 
in  his  bounty.  Patriotism  and  love  of  the  cause  are  supplanted  to  a  large  degree,  as  a  motive 
of  filling  our  armies  by  the  mercenary  spirit  of  making  money  out  of  the  operation.  In  our  own 
State  I  am  alarmed  at  the  enormous  debts  we  are  creating  and  piling  upon  weak  localities.  1 
have  not  the  data  to  fix  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  now  exceeds  six  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  a 
pay  day  for  it  all,  either  in  crushing  taxation  or  dishonor. 

"In  addition  to  this  apprehension  is  the  painful  conviction  that  it  does  not  give  us  men  to 
fill  our  wasting  ranks — it  docs  not  add  to  our  power  to  crush  the  rebellion  and  end  the  war. 
Instead  of  that  it  is  constantly  weakening  us,  both  in  a  military  and  financial  sense.  We  are 
drifting  upon  the  breakers!  We  are  going  to  ruin  I  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  our  legisla- 
tors to  provide  a  State  bf)unty,  nicrely  duplicating  the  bounty  of  the  Goverimient,  and  prohibit 
all  local  bounties  or  debt  on  taxati<jn  for  them.  Put  the  answer  is,  'other  States  will  not  do  i(,' 
and  we  must  keep  up  in  the  general  scramble.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  get  co-operation,  but 
I  wouitl  h.ave  some  faith  in  doing  so  if  the  States  had  control  of  filling  their  own  quotas,  and 
were  rcfpiired  to  produce  men  for  them.  Perhaps  we  might  fail,  but  we  would  remedy  one  class 
of  evil«  and  iiave  a  chance  for  the  other. 

''A  recent  conventifm  of  Adjutant-Generals  at  this  city  brought  here  sonic  experienced  and 
able  men.  I'|K)n  this  point  of  States  filling  their  quotas,  there  was  a  full  debate  and  a  perl'ect 
unanimity  of  opinion.  Is  anylhiiig  [nacticable  in  the  waning  hours  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
or  will  we  necessarily  go  on  utider  the  jnesent  system  through  anoliicr  year?  If  so,  1  can  only 
dei>lore  it.  I  am  full  of  anxiety  upon  this  suliject.  I  would  almost  try  to  break  the  chains  tiiat 
bind  Mie  here,  and  go  to  Washington  if  I  were  convinced  I  could  do  any  good  thereby.  Unless 
we  can  ch an pp  our  policy  I  have  painful  forel)OflingK  of  (he  future.  We  have  strength  enough, 
but  we  are  throwing  it  away;  we  are  weakening  our  armies  hy  e\cvy  call  and  draft,  instead  of 
Htrengthening  them;  we  are  j)iling  up  enf)rmoiiH  debts  and  (.'ixalions  ujion  our  people;  we  are 
impairing  the  confidence  «;f  the  thinking  and  earnest  portion  of  our  peojile,  and  pampering  the 
desircH  of  liic  weak   and   profligate;  we  are   iiaking  a  tiadic  of  the   holiest  duty  we  owe  to  tjie 
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country,  ami  procrastinating  a  struggle  that   we  have   the   power  to  spcedilv  terminate,  if  our 
jueans  were  less  popularly  and  more  earnestly  directed. 

"I  have  written  more  than  1  intended,  and  you  will  patiently  read.  I  hope  I  am  wrong  in 
my  forebodings.  I  will  be  gratified  to  lind  myself  so.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  wiser  than  oilier 
men.  In  this  particular  I  would  be  almost  glad  to  find  my.self  a  fool.  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  examination  and  reilection.  1  can  sec  its  remedy  only  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress — I  can 
not  add  to  that,  but  I  can  not  refrain  from  making  some  sugge.--tions  for  your  consideration  in  this 
private  way.  Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  BROUCII." 

"Columbus,  February  9,  1SG5. 
"Hon.  R.  C.  Schenck,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington  City,  I).  C: 

"Sir:  After  .so  long  a  communication  only  three  days  ago,  I  will  no  doubt  be  considered 
obtrusive  in  again  reviewing  the  subject;  but  anxiety  grows  upon  me  every  day,  and  I  cannot 
forbear  every  exertion  to  remedy  the  evils  that  beset  us. 

"  Present  indications  are  that  we  will  not  enlist  over  ten  thousand  men  out  of  a  quota  of 
twenty-six  thousand;  of  whom  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  will  fail  to  reach  the  service.  The 
argument  is  constantly  repeated,  that  one  State  can  not  inaugurate  a  reform  where  other  States 
refuse  to  co-o])erate.  This  sentiment  pervades  and  influences  alike  legislators  and  people.  The 
overweening  anxiety  is  to  fill  the  quotas — get  the  credits,  no  matter  what  the  material,  or  how 
the  army  is  affected.  I  feel  the  force  of  all  this,  yet  I  see  its  consequences  not  only  in  my  own 
State  but  elsewhere. 

"It  scetiis  to  me  tliere  must  be  and  is  a  controlling  power  somewhere.  All  admit  that  the 
bounty  is  the  source  of  the  evil.  But  it  Is  said  that  having  inaugurated  the  system  we  can  not 
get  rid  of  it;  that  it  has  passed  beyond  our  control,  and  we  must  patiently  await  the  ruin  that  is 
rapidly  working  out.  I  will  not  discuss  this  latter  proposition.  I  simply  do  not  believe  it.  If 
we  have  the  moral  courage  we  can  control  the  evil,  provided  we  concentrate  our  energies  and 
our  sirength. 

"The  bounty  system  began  with  the  General  Government — tliat  Government  must  assume  the 
initiative  in  restraining  it.  To  that  end  I  suggest  tliat  Congress  should  enact:  1.  That  no  bounty  or 
payment  shall  be  given  or  made  by  any  locality  or  community  to  any  man  for  entering  the  service, 
except  such  bounty  as  may  be  provided  by  his  vState,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Government  for  a  like  term  of  service.  2.  That  the  price  of  a  substitute  siiall  be  fixed  at 
double  the  amount  of  the  Government  bounty,  and  no  higher  sum  shall  be  i)aid  or  received. 
3.  That  no  soldier  shall  enlist  as  substitute  out  of  his  own  State,  and  on  liis  offering  to  do  so, 
shall  be  returned  to  his  State  for  punishment. 

"  These  enactments  Avill  cut  present  evils  up  by  the  roots,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  new  ones  they 
can  breed.  AVliy  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  present  Congress  to  enact  them?  Do  not  answer 
that  concentration  of  action  can  !iot  be  had.  We  must  have  it.  No  measure  is  before  that  body  of 
such  vital  moment  as  this.  We  are  at  the  turning  point  of  our  destiny,  militarily  and  financially. 
The  next  campaign  settles  the  impending  controversy  for  good  or  for  evil. 

"But  I  will  not  argue  it.  1  make  the  suggestion  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  can  make  that 
seems  to  give  promise  of  good  results.  1  hope  it  will  commend  itself  to  your  own  good  judg- 
ment, and  that  you  will  lend  it  all  your  valuable  aid. 

"I  have  not  written  to  any  of  our  delegation  but  yourself.  I  would  like  you  to  show  my 
notes  to  General  Garfield,  if  it  is  consistent  with  your  views.  I  need  not  repeat  that  I  am  deeply 
solicitous  on  the  subject.  I  may  write  a  note  to  our  senators  to-night,  but  I  can  not  go  into  the 
matter  as  fully  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Very  truly   yours,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  next  campaign  did  "settle  the  iiiipeiuling-  controversy."  The  sagacit}- 
of  Brough  was  not  at  fault — we  are  next  indeed  to  sec  how  in  other  ways  and 
with  potent  weight  his  policy  was  to  aid  in  settling  it.  But  the  evils  to  which 
his  forebodings  so  gloomily  turned  were  not  averted.  The  fiightlul  t'X])enses 
of  an  army  of  a  million  men,  raised  with  such  waste,  to  confront  the  remnant 
of  the  hundred  thousand  thtit  was  left  to  uphold  the  Rebel  banner,  still  i)res8 
down  the  country.  For  mtmy  weary  years  to  come  they  must  continue  to  press, 
unless,  alas!  relief  be  souirht  in  Naliunal  dishonor. 
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CHAPTER    XYII. 


THE   HUNDRED   DAYS'   MEN, 


TTTE  summer  of  1SG3  had  boon  marked  in  Ohio  by  itiiusual  turbulence 
and  by  invasion.  The  arrests,  the  trial  of  Vallandigham,  and  his  sub- 
ecquciit  defiant  candidac}"  for  the  Governorship,  the  organized  efforts  to 
resist  the  draft,  the  dangers  along  tlie  whole  southern  border,  and  the  invasion 
b}- John  Morgan,  had  combined  to  make  the  3-ear  memorable  in  our  local  annals. 
As  the  season  for  miiitar}-  operations  in  1804  approached,  Governor  Brough  dis- 
played special  anxiety  to  be  prepared  for  similar  dangers. 

Toward  the  close  of  Februarj-  he  discussed  with  ex-Governor  Dennison  the 
plan  of  liaving  a  few  regiments  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  State  called  into 
active  service  for  duty  along  the  southern  border;  and,  at  his  request,  Governor 
Dennison  visited  AVashington  to  urge  this  policy  upon  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Mr.  Stanton  doubted  the  immediate  necessity,  and  for  various  reasons,  specially 
including  the  jealousy  of  other  States,  which  it  Avould  arouse,  discouraged  the 
proposition. 

On  the  l.')th  of  March  Governor  Brough  addressed  the  Secretar}-  at  some 
length,  renewing  his  jn-oposition,  and  strenuously  urging  its  necessity.  "Pass- 
ing events  in  Ohio  and  in  Canada,"  he  wrote,  "point  to  a  pressing  danger  of 
raids  upon  us  from  that  quarter;  while  our  southern  frontier,  including  that  of 
Indiana,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  the  object  of  an  assault  by  Morgan  and  his  forces, 
as  soon  as  their  preparations  are  completed."  The  true  way,  he  argued,  to  pre- 
vent such  raids,  as  well  as  the  only  economical  way,  was  to  have  a  force  of 
drilled  men  on  the  frontier.  A  knowledge  that  the  State  was  prepared  to  receive 
him  would  be  the  surest  way  to  prevent  Morgan  from  coming,  and  he  insisted 
that  he  ought  therefore  to  have  authority  to  call  out  two  to  four  regiments.  But 
the  view  which  other  States  would  take  of  such  a  measure,  still  seemed  sufficient 
reason  for  delay. ^ 

Meantime  all  saw  tlie  critical  point  of  the  war  to  be  approaching.  The 
Nation  had  enormous  armies  in  the  field,  but  they  were  larger  on  the  pay-rolls 
than  in  the  list  of  men  present  for  duty  at  the  front.  A  General  had  Ijecn  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  command  whose  avowed  policy  for  conquering  the  rebellion 
was  the  lavish  use  of  overwhelmingly  superior  forces.     The  Government  stand- 
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ing  jighast  iit  the  frightful  expenses  into  which  the  bount}^  system  and  this  pol- 
icy of  demanding  untold  numbers  had  plunged  it,  held  success  in  the  impending 
campaign  to  be  indispensable — it  could  not,  as  was  declared,  bear  up  under  such 
a  drain  for  another  3'ear. 

Because,  therefore,  success  then  was  held  to  be  vitally  necessary,  and 
because  the  General  in  command  would  only  promise  a  prospect  of  success,  on 
condition  that  he  should  have  treble  or  quadruple  the  number  of  soldiers  his 
antagonist  could  muster,  it  became  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  that  every 
veteran  in  the  forts  about  Washington,  or  the  block-houses  along  the  railroads, 
should  be  added  to  the  ranks  then  ab'out  to  plunge  into  the  blind,  bloody  wrest- 
ling of  the  AVilderness.     But  neither  foi-ts  nor  railroads  could  be  left  exposed. 

John  Brough  was  the  first  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  divine  its  wants. 
He  was  led,  likewise,  to  it  b}-  a  continuation  of  his  recent  effort.  He  had  soii<'-ht 
the  protection  of  his  State  by  placing  its  militia  in  the  field  in  such  numbers 
that  an  invader  would  keep  away.  He  now  sought  a  similar  but  larger  end,  the 
protection  of  the  Capital  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  North,  by  keeiDing  the 
enemy  so  busy  on  their  own  soil  that  they  would  have  no  opj^ortunity  for  incur- 
sions Northward.  Under  his  suggestions  the  State  militia  law  had  been  care- 
fully revised  and  improved,  and  the  militia  force  which  Governor  Tod  had  left 
was  in  excellent  condition.  He  conceived,  therefore,  the  idea  of  calling  out  this 
militia  to  hold  the  forts  and  railroads,  while  Grant  should  throw  his  whole 
strength  upon  the  Rebel  arm}*,  crush  it,  and  end  the  war.  Within  a  hundred 
days — such  wiis  then  the  understanding  of  the  Eebel  jicril,  and  such  was  un- 
doubtedly a  correct  apprehension  of  the  possibilities  which  a  Frederick  or  Napo- 
leon miglit  have  gras})e(l — the  struggle  should  be  over.  For  the  lass  great  effort 
that  should  end  the  contest,  therefore,  he  rightly  held  that  Ohio  would  make 
any  sacrifice,  and  that  the  sister  States  to  the  westward  could  be  induced  to 
unite  with  her. 

Accordingly,  on  his  suggestion,  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  was  held  at  Washington.  Governor  Brough 
stated  his  ability  to  furnish  thirty  thousand  men.  Governors  Morton  and  Yates 
believed  they  could  each  add  twenty  thousand.  There  was  some  difterence  as 
to  the  time  for  which  the  offer  could  be  made,  but  the  term  of  one  hundred 
da3's  was  finally  agreed  upon;  and  under  Governor  Brough's  direction  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  was  prepared  : 

"^YAR  Dep.\rtment,  Washington  City,  April  21,  18G4. 
"  To  THE  President  of  the  United  States  : 

"I.  The  Governors  of  Oliio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  ofler  to  the  President 
infantry  troops  for  the  approaching  campaign,  as  follows: 

Ohio 30,000 

Indiana 20,000 

Illinois 20,000 

Iowa 10,000 

Wisconsin 5,000 

"II.  The  term  of  service  to  he  one  liundrcd  day.«,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  muster  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

"III.  The  troops  to  be  mustered  into  tlie  service  of  the  United  States  by  regiments,  when 
Vol.  I.— U. 
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the  regiments  are  filled  up,  according  to  regulations,  to  the  uiinimum  strength— the  regiments  to 
be  organized  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department ;  the  whole  number  to  be  fur- 
nished within  twenty  davs  from  date  of  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition. 

"lY.  The  troops  to  be  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  subsisted,  transported,  and  paid  as  other 
United  States  intantry  volunteers,  and  to  serve  in  fortifications,  or  wherever  tlieir  services  may 
Ihj  required,  within  or  without  their  respective  States. 

'•  V.  No  bounty  to  be  })aid  the  troops,  nor  the  services  charged  or  credited  on  any  draft. 
'•VI.  The  dralt  tor  three  years'  service  to  go  on  in  any  State  or  district  where  the  quota  is 
not  filled  up;  but  if  any  officer  or  soldier  in  this  special  .-service  should  be  drafted,  he   shall  be 
credited  for  the  service  rendered. 

"JOHN  BKOUGH,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
"O.  P.  MOKTON,  Governor  of  Indiana. 
"EICHARD  YATES,  Governor  of  Illinois. 
"W.  M.  STONE,  Governor  of  Iowa." 

All  believed  that  this  ^vollld  insure  the  speed}'  success  of  Grant's  campaign. 
The  Pre.sident,  taking  the  same  hopeful  view,  accepted  the  proi^osition  two  days 
after  it  was  presented. 

On  that  eventful  Saturda}'  afternoon  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  was 
Martled  with  this  dispatch  : 

"  Washington,  April  23,  1864. 
"  B.  R.  CovrEy,  Adjutant-General: 

"Thirty  thousand  volunteer  militia  are  called  from  Ohio,  the  larger  portion  to  ser- 
vice out  of  the  State.  Troops  to  be  mustered  into  service  of  United  States  lor  one  hundred 
liays,  unless  sooner  discharged  ;  to  be  mustered  in  by  regiments,  of  not  less  than  the  minimum 
^t^ength,  and  organized  according  to  laws  of  War  Department. 

"They  will  be  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  transported,  and  paid  by  the  Government,  and  to 
cerve  on  fortifications,  or  wherever  services  may  be  required.  Not  over  live  thousand  to 
Ih?  detailed  for  home  service;  no  bounty  to  be  paid  or  credit  on  any  draft.  The  draft  to  go  on  in 
deficient  localities,  but  if  any  officer  or  soldier  in  the  special  service  is  drafted,  he  will  be  cred- 
ited for  the  service  rendered.  Time  is  of  tlie  utmost  imix^rtance.  It  is  thought  here,  that  if 
yiibsliiutes  are  allowed,  the  list  of  exemptions  may  be  largely  reduced;  say,  cuufining  it  to  tele- 
graph operators,  railroad  engineers,  officers  and  foremen  in  shops,  and  mechanics  actually 
employed  on  Government  or  State  work  for  miliary  service.  This  is  left  to  your  discretion.  Set 
the  macliinery  at  work  immediately.     Please  acknowledge  receipt  by  telegrai)h. 

"JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  was  a  man  who  had  been  trained  to  matters 
of  detail,  and  had  long  displa^-ed  a  special  aptitude  for  such  executive  work. 
lie  thoroughly  understood  all  the  minutiae  of  the  militia  system.  He  was  sin- 
gularly accurate  and  comi)rchensive  in  his  grasp  of  details  ;  was  incapable  of 
being  confused  by  any  sudden  pressure  of  business;  was  not  liable  to  lose  his 
judgment  or  his  coolness  under  the  bewildering  rush  of  exciting  matters;  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  difficulties,  not  to  be  swerved  from  his  straight  path  by 
any  representation  of  hardships  or  clamor  for  exemptions — an  officer  of  clear, 
strong  common  sense. 

Governor  Brough  well  knew  the  man  upon  whom  his  unexpected  dispatch 
was  to  throw  this  sudden  weight,  and  he  assured  the  Secretary  of  War  that,  by 
the  time  he  could  get  back  to  ('olunibus,  he  slioiild  find  the  great  movement  well 
begun.     lie  was  not  disappointed. 

The  announcement  was  received  at  Columbus  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
There  were  no  adequate  means  of  reaching  the  people  before  Monday  morning. 


..} 
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Meantime  the  neces.saiy  orders  were  made,  and  such  preparations  as  foresi<'-lit 
could  suggest,  were  devised.  The  papers  of  Monday  morning,  throughout  the 
State,  contained  the  folhjwing: 

"Genekai,  Head-Quakters  State  of  Ohio, 
"Adjutant-Gexeral's  Office,  Cohimbus.  April  25,  1864. 
"General  Orders  No.  12. 

"The  regiments,  battalions,  and  independent  companies  of  infantry  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Ohio  are  hereby  called  into  active  service  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  days,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  They  will  be  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  transported,  and  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

"These  organizations  will  rendezvous  at  the  most  eligible  places  in  their  respective  counties 
(the  jjlace  to  be  fixed  by  the  commanding  officer,  and  to  be  on  a  line  of  railroad  if  practicable), 
on  Monday,  May  2,  1864,  and  report  by  telegraph,  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  t!ie 
number  present  for  duty. 

"Tlie  alacrity  with  which  all  calls  for  the  military  forces  of  the  State  have  been  heretofore 
met,  furnishes  the  surest  guaranty  that  the  National  Guard  will  be  prompt  to  assemble  at  the 
appointed  time.  Our  armies  in  the  field  are  marshaling  for  a  decisive  blow,  and  the  citizen-sol- 
diery will  share  the  glory  of  the  crowning  victories  of  the  campaign,  by  relieving  our  veteran 
regiments  from  post  and  garrison-duty,  to  allow  them  to  engage  in  the  more  arduous  labors  of 
the  field.  By  order  of  the  Governor: 

"B.  R.  COWEN,  Adjutant-General,  Ohio." 

At  the  same  time  an  order  was  promulgated,  making  the  exemptions  which 
the  Grovernor  had  suggested. 

And  now  came  the  tremendous  pressure  which,  for  a  little  time,  the  Adju- 
tant-Cleneral  had  to  bear  alone.  A  week  had  been  given  preparatory  to  the 
rendezvous.  Through  this  time  j^rotests,  appeals  for  exemption,  warnings  of 
danger  to  the  State,  finauciallj'  and  politically,  poured  in.  Giencral  Co^ven  bore 
stoutly  up  against  them  all,  refused  every  appeal  for  exemption  that  did  not 
come  under  the  terms  of  his  order,  referred  applications  for  discharge  to  t!ie 
regimental  commanders,  assured  every  objector  that  the  call  was  necessary,  that 
it  would  be  enforced  at  all  hazards,  and  that  the  State  Administi-ation  was 
ready  to  accept  all  responsibilities. 

Throughout  the  State  arose  a  sudden,  excited,  sometimes  angry  buzz.  The 
men  who  composed  the  volunteer  militia  companies  (now  known  as  the  National 
Guard)  were  among  the  most  substantial  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  State. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  opening  business  or  labors  of  the  season.  To 
almost  every  man  it  came  as  a  personal  sacrifice  to  be  made  for  a  necessity  not 
ver}^  clearly  understood.  Some  prominent  Union  leadei's  discouraged  the 
movement;  all  saw  that  it  would  prove  a  repetition  of  the  wasteful  folly  of  the 
earlj'  calls  for  three  months'  and  six  months'  troops  (who  had  just  come  to  be 
useful  when  their  term  of  service  had  expired),  unless,  indeed,  the  crisis  were 
such  that  this  sudden  re-enforcement  would  insure  the  striking  of  the  final 
blow. 

The  day  came  for  the  mustering  of  the  regiments  at  their  respective  rendez- 
vous. A  cold  rain  prevailed  throughout  the  State.  Many  had  predicted  that 
the  movement  would  be  a  failure:  it  now  seemed  as  if  it  must  be.  But  b}'  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  commanders  of  regiments  began  to  report  by  telegraph. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  the  Adjutant-Genei-al  telegraphed   the  Secretary  of 
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"War:  ''More  than  thirty  thousand  National  Guards  ai-e  now  in  camp  and 
ready  for  nuislor."  At  half-past  seven  the  reports  showed  thirty-eight  thousand 
men  in  camp,  and  clamorous  to  be  sent  forward.  Considering  the  exhaustion, 
the  previous  discouragements,  the  period  in  the  war,  it  was  the  grandest  uprising 
of  soKliers.  the  most  inspiring  rush  of  armed  men  from  every  village  and  ham- 
let and  walk  of  life  that  the  whole  great  sti-uggle  displayed. 

Governor  Brough  gave  litting  expression  to  the  general  feeling  of  admira- 
tion whicl\  the  stirring  spectacle  evoked,  in  an  address,  the  next  day  issued  : 

"Executive  Department,  Columbus,  May  3,  1864. 
"To  THE  Natioxal  Guard  of  Ohio: 

"The  Coiumander-in-Cliief  conlially  and  earnestly  thanks  you  for  your  noble  response  on 
yesterday  to  the  call  made  for  the  relief  of  our  army,  and  the  salvation  of  the  country.  This 
manifestation  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  is  alike  honorable  to  yourselves  and  your  noble  State. 
In  ilio  history  of  this  great  struggle  it  will  constitute  a  page  that  you  and  your  descendants  may 
hereafter  contemplate  wilii  perleot  satisfaction. 

"The  duiv  to  which  you  will  be  assigned,  though  comparatively  a  minor  one,  will  be  none 
the  less  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  country.  "While  you  hold  fortifications,  and  lines  of  army 
conununications,  you  will  release  veteran  soldiers,  and  allow  them  to  strengthen  the  great  army 
that  is  marshaling  for  the  mightiest  contest  of  the  Avar.  In  this  you  will  contribute  your  full 
measure  to  the  final  result  we  all  so  confidently  anticipate,  and  so  much  desire — the  end  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  land. 

"There  is  no  present  imminent  danger  that  calls  you  from  your  peaceful  avocations.  But,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  enter  upon  the  spring  campaign  with  a  force  that  will  enable  us  to  strike 
rapid  and  eflectlve  blows  when  the  confiict  opens.  Thougliwe  have  met  with  a  few  reverses  this 
spring,  the  general  military  situation  is  everywhere  hopeful,  and  those  in  command  of  your 
armies  were  never  more  confident.  But  we  can  not  permit  this  war,  in  its  present  proportions, 
to  linger  through  another  year.  It  is  laying  a  burden  upon  us  which,  by  vigoi'ous  and  united 
exertion,  we  must  arrest.  It  is  true  economy,  as  well  as  the  dictate  of  humanity,  to  call  to  the 
termination  of  this  contest  a  force  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Time,  treasure,  and 
blood  will  alike  be  saved  in  augmenting  our  forces,  and  making  the  contest  short  and  decisive. 
The  hope  of  the  Kebel  leaders  is  in  the  procrastination  of  the  war.  In  this  a  political  party  in 
the  North  sympathizes  with  them,  and  is  laboring,  by  the  same  means  to  secure  a  political  triumph 
at  the  expense  of  the  unity  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  The  first  we  must  subdue  with 
our  arms  within  the  hundred  days,  and  then  we  can  turn  upon  the  other  and  win  over  it  a  more 
peaceful,  l>ut  not  less  glorious  victory. 

"I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  sacrifices  this  call  imposes  upon  you,  nor  of  the  unequal  manner 
Id  which  it  inipo.ses  the  burden.s  of  the  war.  You  must  refiect,  however,  that  hitherto  we 
hare  experienced  comparatively  little  of  the  inconveniences  and  depression  consequent  upon  a 
Btate  of  war.  If  a  part  of  these  come  home  to  us  now,  we  can  well  afford  to  meet,  for  so  short  a 
time,  the  tax  imposed  upon  us,  e-pecially  when  the  sacrifice  gives  promise  of  materially  hasten- 
ing the  close  of  the  contest.  The  burden  must  necessarily  be  unequal,  for  the  Union  men  of  this 
country  muHt  work  out  its  salvation.  The  disloyal  element  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  either  to 
encourage  our  armies,  or  to  aid  in  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion.  You  are,  in  tliis  particular,  not 
onlike  your  ancestors  who  achieved  the  independence  of  your  country  against  a  foreign  enemy 
on  the  one  han<l,  and  the  torics  of  the  revolution  on  the  other. 

"  Kemeniber  then,  that  like  unto  those  who  wrought  out  your  nationality,  through  adversity 
that  you  have  not  yet  experienced,  tiie  greater  the  sacrifice  the  higher  the  honor  of  those  who  are 
called  to  preserve  it. 

"Fully  comprehending  the  cfTects  of  this  call  upon  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  I 
would  not  have  made  it,  had  I  not  been  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  our 
forccH,  afl  the  uimft  cfTeclive  means  of  hastening  tiiu  close  of  the  contest  and  the  advent  of  peace. 
I  have  done  what  I  conncientiously  believed  to  he  my  duty  in  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and 
you  have  responded  in  a  manner  tliat  challenges  my  admiration,  and  will  command  tlie  gratitude 
of  the  country. 
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"Go  forth,  then,  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard,  to  tlie  fulfillment  of  the  duty  assigned  to 
you.  I  have  entire  confidence  that  you  will  meet  all  its  requirements  with  fidelity  and  honor. 
The  prayers  of  the  people  of  the  State  will  follow  you;  and  may  your  return  he  as  gloricjus  as 
your  going  forth  is  noble  and  patriotic.  JOHN  BKOUGII." 

Then  followed  the  difficult  work  of  consolidatiou.  Since  the  ori<;-in;il 
organiziition  of  the  volunteci-  militia,  thousands  of  its  members  had  eiitei-cd  the 
National  service,  and  every  regiment  was  thus  reduced  below  the  minimuin. 
The  principle  adopted  was  to  break  up  the  smaller  companies  and  divide  the 
men  among-  the  others  in  such  proportions  as  were  needed.  Army  officers  of 
experience  were  called  in  to  aid  in  this  delicate  duty  ;  Colonel  W.  P.  Eichard- 
son  at  Camp  Chase,  General  A.  M.  McCook  at  Camp  Dcnnison,  and  Colonel 
Aquila  Wiley  at  Camp  Cleveland. 

On  these,  and  on  all  others,  the  Governor  now  jDressed  again  and  again  the 
importance  of  haste.  "Nothing,"  as  an  eye-witness  wrote,  "was  neglected. 
There  was  no  detail  so  small  that  it  did  not  receive  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Governor.  He  had  an  eye  on  every  officer  and  kept  him  to  his  woi-k.  There 
Avere  men  selfish  and  unpatriotic  enough  at  this  time  to  seek  to  create  disturb- 
ance by  filling  the  minds  of  the  men  with  fear  that  they  were  being  entrapped 
only  to  be  oftei'ed  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  war.  To  a  Major  of  a  regi- 
ment that  refused  to  be  mustered,  he  telegraphed:  'The  Guard  will  be  prompLlv 
mustered  out  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  days.  The  faith  of  the  Government 
and  the  State  are  both  pledged  to  this.  The  regiment  can  serve  in  the  State  if 
it  wants  to  do  so.  We  want  a  regiment  at  Camp  Chase  to  guard  Eebel  prisoners 
and  patrol  Columbus.  No  other  regiment  wants  to  do  it.  Men  who  refuse  to 
muster  will  be  held  to  this  service.  The  muster  into  the  United  States  service 
is  a  mere  form  to  make  the  payment  from  the  Government  instead  of  the  Slate. 
Advise  me  if  this  is  satisfactory.'  This  regiment  was  mustered  within  a  few 
hours,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  State.  Delay  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  regiments  was  not  tolerated.  To  Colonel  Jackson,  of  the  Ninth,  he  tcl- 
egrajdied  :  'Your  regiment  was  reported  read}' yestcrda}-.  President  Juwett 
says  no  requisition  has  yet  been  made  for  transportation.  The  War  De])art- 
ment  is  thundering  at  me  for  these  troops  every  hour.  No  trivial  cause  for 
delay  must  be  suffered  to  intervene.  Jewett  saj's  he  can  have  a  train  this 
afternoon  if  immediate  notice  is  given.  Why  can  not  this  be  done?  Time  is 
precious.  Make  every  hour  count.'  To  Major-General  McCook,  at  Camp  Dcn- 
nison, he  telegraphed  nearly  the  same.  Mustci'ing  officers  and  quai-tcrniasicrs 
were  kept  driving,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  iUcy  were  willing  to  do  all  in 
their  power,  and  the  importance  of  this  energy  ami  haste  will  be  more  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  Ohio  was  the  only  State  lumi.sh- 
ing  militia  to  take  the  place  of  veterans."  ^^ 

The  War  Department  was  amazed  and  caught  napping.  It  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  such  a  response,  and  was  unprepai-ed  with  mustering  officers.  ]!ut  for 
this — so  tremendous  v»'as  the  energy  with  which  the  work  was  driven  forward  — 

'-  From  a  newspaper  sketch  of  the  rai.sing  of  the  Hundred  Days'  Men,  written  by  Hon.  Wm. 
Henry  Smith. 
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the  whole  force  uiiijhi  have  been  on  its  way  to  theliold  several  days  sooner.  As 
it  was,  within  two  weeks,  over  thirty  thousand  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
were  put  into  the  serviee.  Within  a  single  week  after  the  assen^blage,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  several  thousands  more  in  oamp  than  the  Government  had 
agreed  to  aecept,  and  Governor  Brough  was  telegraphing : 

"E.  M.  Staxton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"I  liave  live  or  .''ix  rogiinent.s  organized  and  in  oanip  more  than  my  quota.  Will  you  take 
iheni  or  nuist  I  disband  them?  It'  you  take  them  where  shall  they  be  a.'^signed?  Answer  early 
as  they  arc  crowding  mo.  JOHN  BKOUGH." 

On  the  same  day  the  Secretary  of  AVar  replied  as  follows  : 

'•I  will  accept  all  the  troops  you  can  raise.  The  other  States  will  be  deficient  and  behind 
time.  We  want  every  man  now.  .  .  .  Let  us  have  all  your  regiments  within  the  next 
week.     They  may  decide  the  war.  EDWIN  11.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

Before  this  indeed,  the  Secretary,  finding  with  what  implicit  confidence  lie 
might  call  upon  Ohio  in  hours  of  need,  had  telegraphed  : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1864. 
"GOVKRNOR  BROron:  General  Sigel's  advance  has  exposed  the  Baltimore  aiid  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  a  guerrilla  force  of  about  a  hundred  have  seriously  injured  the  shops  and  several 
engines  at  Piedmont.     Mr.  Garrett  says  that   a  regiment  of  your  men  will,  if  promptly  for- 
warded, prevent  any  further  injury. 

"EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1864. 
"Governor  P rough  :  If  you  have  any  regiments  organized,  please  forward  them  immedi- 
ately to  Wheeling  and  Cumberland.     The  Rebels,  in  small  squads,  are  already  on  the  Baltimore, 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  unless  driven  off  may  do  considerable  dan^iage.     Sigel   has  moved   his 
force  down  the  Valley,  and  is  too  far  off  to  do  any  good. 

"EDWIN  jM.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1864. 
"Governor  Brotjgh  :  Official  dispatches  have  been  received  from  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. A  general  attack  wa.s  made  by  General  Grant  at  four  and  a  half  o'clock  A.  M.  yesterday, 
followed  by  the  most  brilliant  results.  At  eight  o'clock  Hancock  had  taken  four  thousand  pris- 
oners, including  Major-General  Edward  Johnson  and  several  Brigadiers,  and  between  tlurty 
and  forty  cannon.     jN'ow  w  iJie  lime  to  put  in  your  men. 

"EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 

In  answer  to  tlio  first  of  these  dispatches  the  first  of  the  National  truard 
regiments  left,  on  the  5th  of  Mav,  three  days  after  reporting  in  camp.  The  last 
one  wa.s  ready  to  leave  on  the  IGth.  Within  tliat  time  forty-one^  minimum  reg- 
ment.'*  and  one  battalion  of  seven  companies,  in  all  thirty-five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  men,  liad,  as  the  Adjutant-General,  with  justifiable 
pride,  recited  in  his  report,  "been  consolidated,  organized,  mustei-ed,  clothed, 
armed,  equipped,  an<l  turned  over  to  the  United  States  military  authorities  for 
transportation  and  assignment." 

Two  days  later  (Governor  Brough  had  the  pleasure  ol'  sending  this  cautious 

recital : 

"  CoLUMBU.s,  May  18,  1864. 
"E.  M.  Staitton,  Swretary  of  War,  Wanhington,  I).  C: 

"Ohio  han  Kcnt  reginient«  .mm  foMowH:    Four  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  two  to  Cumberland, 
thirteen  to  Washington,  and   the  fourteenth  will    leave  tonight;  three  to  Parkersburg,  four  to 
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Charleston,  three  to  New  Creek,  three  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Has  staHoncd  one  at  Gallipolis,  two 
at  Camp  Dennison,  two  at  Camp  Chase,  two  regiments  and  a  battalion  of  seven  companies  at 
Johnson's  Island  ;  being  forty  regiments  and  one  battalion,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  men.     This  work  has  been  completed  in  sixteen  days. 

"JOHN  BROUGH." 

But  before  Mr.  Stanton  received  this,  he  had  alread}^  made  haste  to  express 
his  gratitude.  "  The  Department  and  the  Nation  are  indebted  to  you,"  ho  tele- 
graphed, "more  than  I  can  tell,  for  your  prompt  and  energetic  action  nt  this 
crisis." 

The  provision  that  membei^s  of  the  National  Guard  in  active  service  should 
not  be  exempt  from  the  draft  then  pending,  was  obviously  calculated  to  create 
a  feeling  that  they  were  being  unjustly  dealt  with.  Governor  Brough  souglit  a 
change  in  this  respect,  which  should  cause  the  burdens  of  the  draft  to  fall  upon 
the  opponents  of  the  war,  the  great  class  which  had  thus  far  evaded  militarv 
duty,  and  was  now  peacefully  at  home,  while  the  more  patriotic  had  been  sud- 
denly carried  by  thousands  to  tlie  front.  He  regarded  the  National  Guard 
movement  as  having  pretty  well  sifted  out  the  3'oung  Union  men  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty,  and  he  wanted  the  draft,  therefore,  at  this  ojDportune  moment,  to  fall 
npon  the  communities  at  home,  where  the  Peace  men  Avere  now  largely  in  the 
majority.  His  efforts  failed,  but  he  persisted— the  correspondence  shows  with 
what  results: 

"Columbus,  May  4,  18G4. 
"E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"The  National  Guard  of  Ohio  have  fully  responded  to  my  call.  They  do  not  want  to  l)e 
credited  on  the  quota,  and  they  want  the  draft  to  go  forward,  but  they  ask  to  be  exempt  from  it, 
that  the  draft  may  fall  upon  the  stay-at-home  men.  That  is,  if  the  name  of  a  man  is  drawn  who 
belongs  to  the  National  Guard,  it  be  laid  aside  the  same  as  an  enlisted  volunteer,  and  another 
name  be  drawn.  For  many  reasons,  I  recommend  this,  if  it  can  jiroperly  be  done.  It  will 
increase  rather  than  decrease  our  military  strength,  and  somewhat  equalize  the  burden«  of 
service.     Our  Guard  is  composed  exclusively  of  Union  men.  JOHN  BROUGH." 

"Columbus,  May  4,  1864. 
"E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,   Washington,  D.  C: 

"Your  dispatch  received.  I  will  crowd  the  force  by  all  practicable  means.  CarcfuUv  con- 
sider and  grant,  if  possible,  my  request  to  exempt  the  National  Guard  from  the  present  draft 
making  it  fall  on  the  'shirks.'     There  is  great  future  value  in  this  movement. 

"JOHN  BROUGH." 

Washington  Ciiy,  May  4,  1864. 
"Kis  ExcELLENCV  JoilN   Brougii,    Gucernor  of  Ohio: 

"After  much  consideration  of  your  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  draft,  it  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible for  the  Department  to  conform  to  your  wishes,  for  the  following,  among  other  reasons: 

"1.  Any  change  in  the  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  Governors  and  the  President  in  one 
instance,  would  form  certain  occasion  for  an  infinite  number  of  changes  that  would  be  applied 
for  by  others,  and  would  lead  either  to  great  discontent  at  their  being  refused,  or  to  serious  injury 
to  the  service  by  adopting  them. 

"2.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement  were  called  for  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  their  recommendations  for  the  appropriation.  In  their  view,  and  in  the  view  of 
General  Grant,  it  was  deemed  an  indispensable  condition  that  the  special  volunteers  should  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  law  for  drafting.  A  change  now  made  in  the  particular 
you  mention,  would  be  charged  immediately  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
with  Congress,  and  might  lead  to  very  seriou.s  complications. 

"P:.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War." 
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•  "General  Head-Quarters,  State  of  Ohio,         ■> 

"Adjutant-General's  Office,  Columbus,  May  5,  1864.  j 
"Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  Washinr/ton,  D.  C: 

"Mv  request  was  to  exempt  the  members  of  the  National  Guanl,  actually  in  service,  from 
operation.^  of  the  present  draft  to  fill  Oliio'.s  quota  on  the  hist  call,  but  not  to  extend  to  any  draft 
on  anv  tutnre  call.  No  other  State  tendering  militia  can  object  to  this,  as  their  quotas  are  all 
fall;  neither  does  it  break  any  faith  with  Congress,  as  it  does  not  change  the  position  of  the  State 
as  to  filling  her  quota  by  draft.  I  propose  that  the  draft  shall  go  on,  and  the  quota  filled  thereby, 
but  pimpiv  to  limit  its  operations  to  men  who  have  not  enlisted  or  responded  to  the  call  for  the 
National  Guard.  Thus  I  put  you  thirty  thousand  National  Guards  into  the  hundred  days'  ser- 
vice, and  by  draft  fill  my  quota  of  ninety-two  hundred  from  other  citizens  of  the  State.  I  do  not 
reduce  vcu  a  man  in  the  service,  but  add  to  it  in  the  number  of  men  who  may  be  drafted  from 
the  Guard.  I  do  not  ask  any  credit  for  the  Guartl  on  quotas,  nor  any  exemption  for  it  on  future 
calls,  if  anv  are  made.  Is  not  this  reasonable  and  just?  I  know  it  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
people.       '  ^  JOHN  BROUGH." 

"Columbus,  July  5,  1864. 
"Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretanj  of  War,  Washington,  B.  C: 

"Sill:  I  respecttully  urge  that  in  the  pending  call  for  additional  men,  the  principles  be 
established: 

"1.  That  at  the  exi>iration  of  the  notice  of  fifty  days,  any  balance  of  the  quota  of  any  State 
that  may  be  deficient,  shall  be  drafted  frcuii  the  po})ulation  of  the  State  that  may  not  be,  at  the 
time,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

"2.  That  this  be  construed  to  embrace  the  one  hundred  days'  men  of  the  several  States 
famishing  them,  and  that  if  any  such  men  be  drafted,  the  name  of  such  man  be  set  aside,  and 
another  name  be  drawn  to  fill  the  place. 

"3.  That  this  rule  be  observed  only  while  the  hundred  days'  men  are  in  service,  and  for 
fifty  days  thereafter;  and  after  the  expiration  of  such  time,  this  class  of  men  to  become  liable  to 
other  and  future  calls,  as  other  citizens  of  the  State. 

"4.  I  submit  to  you  the  expediency  of  providing  that  if  hundred  days'  men  shall  volunteer 
andcr  the  first  call,  they  be  allowed  to  join  such  regiments  as  they  may  elect,  and  be  credited 
with  surh  time  as  they  may  have  served  under  the  hundred  day  call,  not  exceeding  fifty  days. 

"I  do  not  press  this  point  beyond  your  own  convictions  as  to  its  policy  and  propriety.  The 
three  first  propositions,  however,  I  do  urge  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  men  who  have  so  promptly 
come  forward  in  the  hundred  day  service,  and  as  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens 
of  the  war  among  those  who  have  heretofore  avoided  them.  I  do  not  see  any  legal  difficulty  in 
exemjiting  from  the  first  call  and  draft  men  who  are  actually  in  service  at  the  time,  however 
proximate  their  term  of  service,  especially  if  they  become  liable  to  a  future  call  after  that  service 
has  expired.     The  principle  seems  to  me  just  and  equitable,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

Subspquontly,  however,  under  an  opinion  from  Solicitor  Whiting,  of  the 
War  Dejijirtinciit,  nil  men  actually  in  tlie  sservico  of  the  United  States — no  mat- 
ter for  what  ti-i-ni  of  service — at  the  time  of  tlie  draft,  were  held  to  he  exempt 
from  it.s  operations.  But  no  credit  was  ever  given  the  State  on  subsequent 
quotas  for  this  magnificent  and  instant  re-enforcement  of  the  National  ai-mies 
on  the  sudden  calf 

Of  the  whohf  volunteer  militia  of  the  vState  hut  one  company  ahsohitcly 
refused  to  obey  the  order  calling  it  out.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Governor, 
this  ca.sc  was  dealt  with  as  follows: 

"General  HEAU-CiuAUTERS,  State  of  Ohio,         ^ 
"  Ai).ji:tant-(;eneual'h  Office,  Columbus,  May  20,  1864.  j 
"SPBrnAi^  Orders,  No.  T'.H. 

"(,'ompriny  I',  C:ipl.'iiri  \Vcnd(!ll  .Misclilcr,  ]'^)rli^tll  Battalion,  National  Guard,  is  hereby 
dUKonorably  diMmuuxd  from  the  «ervic;e  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allow- 
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ances,  or  having  refused  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Government,  under  the  recent  call  of  the 
President  for  one  hundred  days'  troops. 

"The  National  Guard  of  Ohio,  by  its  promptness  in  responding  to  said  call,  has  won  an 
immortality  of  honor,  and  justice  to  it  demands  that  all  recusants  should  be  promptly  punished, 
and  the  Guard  relieved  from  tlie  odium  of  so  disgraceful  a  course  of  action. 

"To  the  honor  of  the  Guard,  it  is  announced  that  the  above  company  was  the  only  one 
among  the  forty-two  regiments  sent  to  the  field  that  lacked  faith  in  the  honor  of  their  State  and 
adopted  country,  and  refused  to  fly  to  the  relief  when  the  fate  of  the  country  was  trembling  in 
the  balance. 

"They  can  return  to  their  homes  and  say  to  their  friends  and  neighbors  that  they  have 
regarded  their  country  and  its  safety  as  secondary  to  their  own  personal  ease  and  security;  and 
that  in  the  hour  of  most  imminent  peril  to  that  Government  which  luid  received  and  protected 
them  when  aliens,  they  basely  betrayed  their  trust,  and  refused  to  follow  their  gallant  comrades 
to  the  field  of  honor  and  of  danger. 

"No  member  of  said  company  will  be  allowed  to  enlist  in  any  other  company  of  the  National 
Guard,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  as  men  who  wish  to  be  'soldiers  in  peace  and  citizens 
in  war,'  will  not  be  allowed  to  disgrace  the  Guard,  or  peril  the  State  and  Nation  by  their  pres- 
ence and  example. 

"By  order  of  the  Governor:  B.  R.  COWEN,  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio." 

The  sudden  summons  of  the  National  Guard  to  active  service  was  specially 
likely  to  lead  to  suffering  among  the  families  thus  left,  at  a  week's  warning, 
unprovided  for.  Profoundly  alive  to  this  aspect  of  the  movement,  Governor 
BroLigh  lost  no  time  iia  appealing  to  the  citizens  at  home  for  aid 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  May  9,  1864. 
"To  THE  Military  Comjiittees  and  the  People  of  the  State: 

"The  departure  of  the  National  Guard  from  the  State,  in  the  service  of  the  country,  will 
necessarily  work  nuich  individual  liardsliip.  In  many  cases  in  each  county,  families  of  laboring 
men,  dependent  on  the  daily  labor  of  the  head,  will  be  left  almost  wholly  unprovided  for.  The 
compensation  of  the  soldier  will  not  enable  him  to  provide  for  the  daily  wants  of  his  family.  We 
who  remain  at  home,  protected  by  the  patriotism  and  sacrifices  of  these  noble  men,  must  not  per- 
mit their  families  to  suffer.  The  prompt  response  of  tlie  Guard  to  the  call  has  reflected 
lionor  upon  the  State.  We  must  not  sully  it  by  neglecting  tiie  wants  of  those  our  gallant  troops 
leave  behiiid.     No  such  stain  must  rest  upon  tlie  fair  character  of  our  people. 

"As  organized,  is  ever  better  than  individual  action,  I  suggest  to  the  people  of  tlie  several 
counties  that  they  promptly  raise,  by  voluntary  contribution,  a  suflicient  sum  to  meet  the  proba- 
ble wants  of  the  families  of  the  Guards,  who  may  require  aid,  and  place  the  same  in  the  h:inds 
of  the  military  committee  of  the  county,  for  appropriation  and  distribution.  The  committee  can  des- 
ignate one  or  two  good  men  in  each  townsliip  who  will  cheerfully  incur  the  trouble  and  labor  of  pass- 
ing upon  all  cases  in  their  townships,  and  of  drawing  and  paying  such  appropriation  as  may  be  made 
to  them.  Citizens,  let  this  fund  be  ample.  Let  those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  abundance  con- 
tribute to  it  freely.  It  is  not  a  charity  to  which  you  may  give  grudgingly.  It  is  payment  of  only 
part  of  the  debt  we  all  owe  the  brave  men  who  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  country,  and 
whose  action  is  warding  off  from  us  deadly  perils,  and  saving  us  from  much  more  serious  sacri- 
fices. What  is  all  your  wealth  to  you  if  your  Government  be  subverted?  What  the  value  of 
your  stores  if  your  public  credit  or  finances  be  ruined,  or  Rebel  armies  invade  and  traverse  your 
State?  Be  liberal  and  generous  then  in  this  emergency.  Let  no  mother,  wile,  or  child  of  the 
noble  Guard  want  the  comforts  of  life  during  the  hundred  days;  and  let  these  noble  men  feel  on 
their  return  that  the  people  of  the  State  appreciated,  and  have,  to  some  extent,  relieved  the  sacri- 
fices they  so  promptly  made  in  the  hour  of  the  country's  need. 

"  As  these  fixmilies  do  not  come  within  the  means  provided  by  the  Relief  Law,  we  nnist  look 
to  voluntary  contributions  to  provide  for  them.  In  aid  of  these,  I  feel  authorized  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Military  Contingent  Fund.  This  sum  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Guard  drawn  from  eacli, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  military  committee  early  notified  of  the  amount  subject  to  his  order. 
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''In  manv  cases  men  have  left  crops  partly  planted,  and  fields  sown,  that  in  due  time  must 
be  harvested  or  lost.  In  each  township  and  county  tliere  should  be  at  once  associations  of  men 
at  home  who  will  resolve,  that,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  they  will  look  to  these  things.  It  is 
not  only  the  dictate  of  patriotism,  but  of  good  citizenship,  that  we  make  an  extra  exertion  to 
save  the  crops  to  the  country,  and  the  accruing  value  to  the  owners,  who,  instead  of  looking  to 
seed-time  and  harvest,  are  defending  us  from  invasion  and  destruction.  Men  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  when  tlie  harvest  is  ready  for  the  reaper,  give  a  few  days  of  your  time,  and  go  forth  by 
the  dozens  and  fifties  to  the  work.  The  labor  may  be  severe,  but  the  sacrifice  will  be  small,  and 
the  retleotion  of  the  good  you  have  done  will  more  than  compensate  you  for  it  all. 

"In  this  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  our  Government,  and  the  salvation  of  our  country, 
Ohio  occupies  a  proud  position.  Her  standard  must  not  be  lowered ;  rather  let  us  advance  it  to 
the  front.  No  brighter  glory  can  be  reflected  on  it  than  will  result  from  a  prompt  and  generous 
support  to  the  families  of  the  Guard.     Let  us  all  to  the  work. 

' '  Very  respect  fully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

A  few  davs  afterward,  ehaiig-ing  his  views  as  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  h\w  providing  relief  for  soldiers'  families,  the  Governor  addressed  a  sep- 
arate appeal  to  the  military  committees  of  the  several  counties: 

"Executive  Depaetment,  Columbus,  May  16,  1864. 
"To  THE  Military  CoiniirrEES: 

"Upon  more  careful  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Relief  Law,  I  feel  constrained  to 
chanje  mv  former  position  as  to  the  right  of  families  of  the  National  Guard  to  its  benefits.  They 
have  the  same  rights  as  families  of  other  soldiers  in  the  service.  Still,  our  people  should  bear  in 
mind  that  with  the  large  addition  thus  made  to  the  dependent  fomilies  of  soldiers,  this  fund  will 
now  be  severely  burdened.  The  taxation  was  made  on  the  basis  of  our  quotas  under  the  calls. 
"We  have  now  added  over  thirty  thousand  men;  and  to  that  extent  have  increased  the  number  of 
families  that  will  require  aid.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  add  to  the  fund,  by  vol- 
untary contribution,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  this  increase  of  its  liability.  Yon  should  see  that 
your  county  commissioners  levy  the  discretionary  tax  for  this  year;  or,  at  least  have  a  clear 
record  of  a  refusal  to  do  so. 

"Some  complaints  in  regard  to  the  action  of  trustees  in  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  are  an- 
swered in  this  form: 

"1.  It  is  asked.  Where  the  absent  soldier  owns  a  house  and  lot,  or  a  small  tract  of  land  on 
which  his  family  resides,  is  the  family  thereby  debarred  from  relief?  Certainly  not;  unless  the 
property,  independent  of  furnishing  a  home  for  the  family,  is  productive  of  the  means  of  support- 
ing it.  Unproductive  property  may  be  an  incumbrance,  in  the  way  of  taxes  and  otiier  expenses. 
Sensible  and  well-meaning  men  should  not  have  any  trouble  in  deciding  questions  of  this  kind. 
A  helpless  family  may  not  be  able  to  work  ground,  even  to  the  partial  extent  of  a  livelihood. 
The  Bimpie  question  with  practical  men  should  be:  Does  the  family,  considering  all  its  circum- 
Btance^,  its  capability  to  produce,  its  ordinary  industry  and  economy,  need  aid  to  live  comforta- 
bly? If  so,  the  aid  should  be  extended.  It  is  mortifying  to  add,  that  in  a  few  cases  trustees  are 
represented  ns  deciding  tltat  where  the  family  held  a  small  homestead,  entirelv  unproductive,  it 
waB  not  entitled  to  relief  until  the  j)roperty  lie  sold,  and  its  proceeds  consumed.  Such  a  position 
IB  at  variance  alike  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

"2.  It  is  asked  whether  the  family  of  a  deceased  soldier  in  receipt  of  a  Government  pension 
IB  entitled  to  relief?  The  answer  depends  upon  the  circumstances,  sensibly  viewed.  Is  the  pen- 
Bion,  conHiilerini;  the  size  and  helplessness  of  the  family,  sufficient  for  its  support?  If  not,  relief 
nhoiild  be  extended  from  tiie  fund,  and  the  amount  of  the  )jension  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
when  equalizing  tlic  fund  in  tlie  township. 

"Other  quentionn  that  may  ari^^e  nliould  be  selllf<l,  not  by  the  slrict  rules  of  legal  refniement, 
bnt  upon  the  principIcM  of  practical  common  sense.  The  trust  should  be  liberally  and  honestly 
conctrued.  There  in  no  requirement  to  practice  a  niggardly  economy,  but  to  fairly  distribute  the 
fund  in  tlic  »-pirit  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  accomplish  wi(h  it  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 

"In  rnn-n  where  tlie  military  «oiiiriiitlies  feel  warranted  in  doing  so,  they  can  relieve  thcm- 
Belvea  of  ^onic   \:i\x>r  and  re-porifihiliiy,  and   inobably  Hccnre  a  more  equitable  distribution,  l)y 
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apportioning  the  voluntary  contributions  amon^  tlie  townships,  upon  the  basis  adopted  by  the 
county  coairaissioners,  and  handing  the  amounts  to  tlie  township  trustees,  to  be  paid  out  in  tbe 
same  manner,  and  as  a  part  of  the  relief  fund. 

"Please  have  this  circular  published  in  your  county. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  service  of  the  National  Guard  did  not  accomplish  the  result  that  had 
been  expected  with  such  confidence,  alike  bj'  National  and  State  authorities.  It 
did  relieve  the  men  whom  Grant  wanted  from  forts  and  railroads,  but  with  these 
re-enforcements  he  did  not  Avin  the  great  victory  that  had  been  expected  ;  the 
war  was  not  ended  within  the  hundred  days;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  therefore, 
the  great  movement  was  a  failure. 

In  another  and  larger  sense  it  was  not.  In  accordance  witli  Ihe  prophetic 
declaration  of  her  first  vi'nv  Governor,  Ohio  still  led  throughout  the  war.  She 
was  incomparabl}-  ahead  of  all  the  States  that  had  united  with  her  in  tlie  offer 
of  hundred  days'  men  to  the  Government,  alike  in  the  numbers  that  she  furnished 
and  in  the  promptness  with  which  they  were  forwarded.  Even  Indiana,  usually 
so  near  the  front,  fell  far  behind  her  now.  The  Ohio  National  Guai'd  regiments 
guarded  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  the  nVer  to  the  sea-board;  thc}- 
manned  the  forts  at  Baltimore,  and  filled  the  fortifications  around  Washinaton. 
They  liberated  the  garrisons  over  this  great  extent  of  territory,  and  thus  swelled 
Grant's  army  with  thirty  thousand  veterans.  They  grew  restive  under  niei-e 
guard-duty,  and  finally  begged  that  they  too  might  go  to  the  front.*  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  under  fire;  and  none  brought  discredit  upon  the  Commonwealth 
that  sent  them  forth.  Into  the  details  of  their  service  we  can  not  enter  here. 
Elsewhere  t  we  have  sought  to  tell  the  story  of  each  ;  it  is  enough  here  to  add 
that  their  numbers,  promptness,  and  uniform  bearing  drew  foi'th,  not  onlv  sueh 
eulogies  as  we  have  already  quoted,  but  this,  at  the  close  of  their  service,  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself: 

"Executive  Mansion,  "Washington  City,") 
September  10,  1864.  / 

"The  term  of  one  hundred  days,  for  which  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio  volunteered  liaving 
expired,  the  President  directs  an  oflicial  acknowledgment  of  their  patriotism  and  valuable  service 
during  the  recent  Ciimpaign.  The  term  of  service  of  their  enlistment  Avas  short,  but  distinguished 
by  memorable  events  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Peninsula,  in  the  operations  of  the 
•James  River,  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in  the  battle  of  iMonocacy,  in  the  intrenchnient.s 
of  Washington,  and  in  other  important  service.  Tlie  National  Guard  of  Ohio  performed  with 
alacrity  tiie  I'uity  uf  patricruc  vulunleers,  for  whi.jli  iliey  are  (.ntit'nd,  :.iid  are  l.c-reljy  tei/denJ, 
through  the  Governor  of  their  State,  the  National  thanks. 

"The  Secretary  of  "War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  to  cause  a  certificate  of  their  honorable  service  to  be  delivered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard,  who  recently  served  in  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  as  vol- 
unteers for  one  hundred  days. 

[Signed]  "ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

In  calling  out  the  National  Guard  Governor  Brough  assumed  a  responsi- 
bility and  ran  a  risk,  from  which  all  but  the  boldest  would  have  shrunk  l)uck. 

*l"'he  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Second,  Colonel  Haines,  of  Logan  County,  wa.s  the  first  to 
ask  to  be  sent  to  the  front.     Several  others  speedily  followed, 
t  Volume  II,  Sketches  National  Guard  Regiments. 
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It  did  not  accomplish  all  the  good  he  hoped,  and  it  may  have  helped  to  swell 
the  unpopularity  Avhich  we  are  next  to  see  growing  at  home  and  in  the  army 
against  him.  But  it  was  through  no  fault  of  his  that  Grant  was  foiled  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  faced  with  Lee's  steady  front  at  every  bloody  step  of  his  painful 
progress  toward  Eichmond.  Brough  had  done  what  he  could  to  "organize 
victory;"  he  had  kept  the  State,  Avhose  honor  he  so  jealously  guarded,  far  in 
advance  of  all  her  sisters,  and  had  displayed  an  energy  and  devotion  beyond  all 
praise.  Others  of  his  actions  may  have  produced  more  lasting  good,  but  none 
displayed  more  consummate  ability,  and  none  reflected  brighter  honor  upon  the 
State. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 


BROUGH'S  TROUBLES  WITH  OFFICERS,  AND  HIS    FAILURE  TO 

BE   RENOMINATED. 


I  HE  anomalous  position  of  regimental  officers— owing  their  commissions 
to  the  Governor  of  their  State,  but  owing  him  no  obedience — looking 
to  him  for  promotions,  but  looking  elsewhere  for  the  orders  under  which 
promotions  must  be  won — has  already  been  described.  It  insured  difficulty 
between  the  Governor  and  his  officers,  no  matter  what  policy  of  promotion 
he  might  adopt.  Governor  Tod  had  preferred  to  get  on  without  a  policy.  At 
onetime  he  would  promote  according  to  rank,  at  another  time  in  spite  of  rank  ; 
now  he  would  give  the  ranking  Sergeant  the  vacant  Second-Lieutenancy ;  again 
he  would  jump  a  Captain  over  the  heads  of  all  superiors  to  the  vacant  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonelcy ;  to-day  he  would  he  governed  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Colonel;  to-morrow  by  the  recommendations  of  military  committees  or  personal 
acquaintances;  the  next  day  by  the  apparent  sentiment  of  the  regiment;  the 
next  by  the  requirements  of  rank. 

That  this  was  unwise  is  not  here  argued.  Perhajis  it  was  Avell  thus  to  set- 
tle each  case  as  it  arose,  upon  such  varying  considerations  as  should  seem  to 
suggest  the  need  of  a  peculiar  treatment ;  certainly  it  resulted  in  less  difficulty 
than  a  contrary  course  was  to  bring  on.  But  Governor  Brough  was  a  man  of 
severe  methods.  He  must  work  on  clearly-defined  rules,  or  he  could  work  with 
no  satisfaction. 

One  of  his  earliest  efforts,  therefore,  was  to  secure  a  system  of  promotions. 
He  saw  the  evils  resulting  from  promotion  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  the  openings  it  gave  for  tyranny  and  for  favoritism,  the  abso- 
lute mastery  of  the  fortunes  of  subordinates  it  secured  to  the  Colonel.  Looking 
to  the  regulations  and  the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  he  saw  a  way  pro- 
vided for  driving  out  incompetent  officei'S,  and  where  they  were  not  incompe- 
tent, he  conceived  it  unjust  to  ignore  their  rank  in  inaking  promotions  to  fill 
vacancies.  It  Avas  a  cardinal  theory  with  him  to  bear  only  his  legitimale  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  compel  all  others  to  do  as  much.  He  was  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  punishing  inefficient  officers  in  the  field  ;  that  was  made 
the  duty  of  those  who  were  conversant  with  the  facts,  and  were  therefore  able 
to  resort  to  the  remedy  in   the  regulations.      He  would,    therefore,   promote 
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accordino-  to  rank,  save  in  eases  where  known  intemperance  would  make  this 
course  one  of  ini mediate  danger  to  the  command,  and  would  put  upon  the  reii*- 
iment  itself  the  task  of  ridding  its  roster  of  men  who  jn-oved  unfit,  and  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of  others. 

Actiiii!:  on  sueh  views  he  early  promulgated  his  noted  "  General  Order  'No. 
5."  the  fertile  source  of  many  of  the  troubles  which  embittered  his  administra- 
tion, and  turned  the  otRcers  of  the  army  against  him: 


"  Genebai,  Head-Quakters,  State  of  Ohio, 
'•  Adjutaxt-General's  Office,  Columbus,  February  6,  186-4. 


} 


"General  Orders  No.  5. 

"  Hereafter,  all  vacaiicio.-^  in  e;=tablished  regiments,  battalions,  or  independent  companies  will 
l>o  tilletl  by  promotion  aecording  to  seniority  in  the  regiment,  battalion,  or  Independent  company, 
excfpt  in  ou.ses  of  intemperance. 

"  Existing  orders  from  the  War  Department  aflbrd  tlie  necessary  facilities  for  ridding  the 
service  of  incompetent  or  inefficient  officers,  by  ordering  them  before  an  examining  board,  which 
will  relieve  the  Governor  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  deciding  the  merits  of  an  officer  on 
the  mere  opinion  of  the  regimental  or  other  commander. 

"Section  ten  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  22,  1861  (General  Orders  No.  49,  series 
of  ISGli,  provides  as  follows: 

"  '  Tliat  the  General  connuanding  a  separate  Department  or  detached  army.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  military  board  or  commission  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  officers, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  capacity,  qualifications,  propriety  of  conduct  and  efficiency 
of  any  commissioned  officer  of  volunteers  within  his  Department  or  army,  who  may  be  reported 
to  the  board  or  commission,  and  upon  such  report,  if  adverse  to  such  officer,  and  if  approved  by 
the  President  of  tiie  United  States,  the  commission  of  such  officer  shall  be  vacated;  Provided, 
iilirni/s,  that  no  officer  shall  be  eligible  to  sit  on  such  board  or  commission  whose  rank  or  pro- 
motion would  in  any  way  be  afiected  by  Its  proceedings,  and  two  members,  at  least,  If  practicable, 
hhall  be  of  equal  rank  of  the  officer  being  examined.' 

"No  officer  .'-hall  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  promotion  on  the  mere  expression  of  his  com- 
niandini-  officer  that  lu'  Is  uot  competent  to  dlst^harge  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  his  seni- 
ority entitles  iiim. 

"  In  the  case  of  promotions  of  sergeants  the  same  rule  will  govern,  and  for  this  reason :  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  and  other  organizations  will  give  careful  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  non-commissioned  officers,  that  none  but  competent,  proper,  and  efficient  men  sliall  be 
brought  into  the  line  of  promotion. 

"Officers  who  seek  to  be  detailed  (m  duty  which  detaches  them  from  their  commands,  will  be 
considered  out  of  the  line  of  promotion  during  their  continuance  on  such  detached  service.  No- 
tice of  Huch  detail  must  be  furnished  this  department,  and  also  notice  of  the  time  they  are 
returned  to  their  commands. 

"  Commanding  officers  must  promptly  deliver  all  commissions  to  the  parties  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  By  order  : 

"  B.  R.  COWEN,  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio." 

Abstract  theory  would  pronounce  this  rule  perfect;  practical  results  might 
fr'we  a  different  verdict.  The  leading  officers  claimed  that  Governor  Brough  did 
not  always  act  on  his  own  regulation,  and  they  were  opposed  to  it  at  any  rate 
from  the  start,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Tlieir  power  to  promote  or  retard 
jjroniotions  was  measurably  taken  away  ;  and  it  was  from  this  an  easy  step 
to  open  hostility  against  the  man  who  had  done  it.  Then  Governor  Brough 
himself  was  led,  by  the  logic  of  his  position,  into  becoming  more  and  more  the 
champion  of  the  private  sfddier  as  against  the  officer,  and  of  the  subordinate 
officer  aa  against  his  superiors.      Thixt  a  strong   sense  of  justice  to  the  wetdc 
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inspired  this  is  plain  ;  tliat  it  proved  sometimes  subversive  of  all  oomnionly- 
accepted  rules  of  subordination  and  military  etiquette  can  not  be  denied. 

Disputes  with  the  officers  in  the  field  soon  sprang  up.  For  a  time  these 
were  kept  within  bounds,  but  as  the  officers  began  to  feel  more  and  more  out- 
Tao-ed,  they  threw  off  the  tone  of  deference  to  the  Governor.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  treated  them  as  he  would  his  railroad  operatives;  held  them  to  the  same 
rio-id  performance  of  duty  ;  rebuked  with  as  little  search  for  soft  phrases  when 
he  thought  they  were  neglecting  their  work.  Thus,  by  and  by,  a  state  of 
atTairs  sprang  up  which  led  to  the  most  acrimonious  correspondence,  to  the  dio- 
missal  of  officers  for  disrespect  to  the  C4ovevnor,  and  to  a  combination  of  officers 
against  Brough's  renomination. 

To  such  a  pass  did  things  come  that,  on  a  reference  by  the  Governor  to  the 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  a  complaint  which  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  had 
chosen  to  send  to  the  Governor,  this  extraordinary  interchange  of  indorsements 
on  the  soldier's  letter  could  ensue  : 

"  Head-Quarters  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division  Fourth  A.  C.,\ 

"New  Market,  March  25,  1865.  j 
"Respectfully  returned.  This  communication  to  the  Governor  is  a  studied  assault  on  my 
character  as  an  officer",  and  should  not  have  received  the  official  attention  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  military  of  Ohio.  It  certainly  will  receive  no  attention  from  me  until  it  shall  have 
gone  to  the  Governor  through  the  soldier's  commanding  officer.  This  private  channel  of  slan- 
dering military  officers,  has  been  too  freely  used,  and  has  certainly  received  tacit  sanction  at  the 
Capital.  As  inattention  to  a  soldier's  wants  and  rights  by  an  officer  is  among  the  gravest  of 
ofienses,  so  is  such  a  charge,  when  not  well  founded,  a  low  slander. 

"  If  his  Excellency  desires  to  know  the  history  of  this  case,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  give 
it,  but  his  request  must  in  no  way  indorse  the  grave  charges  of  wanton  cruelty  against  me. 
"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  IT."  K.  McCONXELL,  Colonel  Seventy-First  Ohio  Infantry." 

Executive  Department,  Columbus,  April  13,  1865. 

"Returned  to  Colonel  McConnell  as  unofficer-like  and  insolent.  It  is  alike  the  prerogative 
and  the  duty  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  hear  and  investigate  the  complaints  of  the  humblest 
private  aoainst  the  acts  of  his  commanding  officer.  He  does  not  acknowledge  any  regulation 
requirin-!v  private  to  ask  permission  of  the  officer,  of  whose  injustice  he  complains,  to  graciously 
permit  him  to  forward  his  petition.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  the  officer  has  been  first  called 
upon  for  a  statement  of  facts  or  explanation  of  the  case,  and  the  officer  who  throws  himself  upon 
his  dionity  and  talks  of  slander  and  defamation,  naturally  provokes  the  suspicion  that  he  has  no 
l,etter°exphination  or  defense.  Colonel  McConnell  can  act  his  own  pleasure  in  regard  to  farther 
report  in  this  case.  He  can  have  no  mitigation  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  originally  called  lor. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  can  rest  assured  that  this  department  will  receive  the  complaint,  and 
redress,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  grievances  of  the  soldiers  of  the  State,  as  it  will  protect  itself 
from  the  insolence  of  officers  who  do  not  comprehend  the  courtesies  and  duties  of  their  positions. 

"By  order  of  the  Governor.  SIDNEY  D.  MAXWELL, 

"A.  D.  C,  etc.,  to  Governor  Brough." 

Long  before  this,  a  gallant  officer,  soon  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  cause, 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  feeling  which  was  already  spreading  among  men  of 
his  rank  agains"^t  the  Governor,  into   a  letter  which  drew  out  this  response: 

"Executive  Department,  Columbus,  March  8,  1S64. 
"COEONED  Daniel  McCook,  Fifty-Second  Regiment  0.  V.  L,  ^FcAffee  Church,  Georgia: 

"Sir-  When  the  Colonel  of  the  Fiftv-Second  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  clothes  his 
communications   in  language  becoming  'an  officer  and  a  gentleman,'  they  will  be  courteously 
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responded  to.  How  true  his  allegations  may  be  as  to  the  Provost-Marshal,  I  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire;  but  as  to  this  department,  botli  directly  and  inferentially,  they  are  alike 
insulting  and  unfounded.  As  I  can  not  present  as  disrespectful  a  communication  as  this  to  the 
Provost-Marshal,  I  leave  Colonel  McCook  to  redress  his  own  grievances,  until  he  appreciates  a 
more  courteous  and  respectful  manner  in  seeking  it  through  this  department. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BKOUGH." 

While  thus  addressing-  officers  who  treated  him  with  disrespect,  he  was 
remorselessly  hunting  down  others  whom  ho  believed  to  be  shirks,  in  a  niaiuier 
which  these  letters  that  follow  may  illustrate: 

"ExEcrTiTE  Department,  Columbus,  July  21,  1864. 
"Major  AV.  G.  Neilsox,  Annapolis,  3Iaryland: 

"Sir:  I  am  surprised  to  learn  to-day  that  you  left  the  regiment  on  the  second  day  of  May, 
and  have  not  been  with  it  since;  that  a  part  of  the  time  you  have  been  sick,  but  the  greater 
portion  you  have  been  managing  to  keep  on  detached  service  out  of  the  field.  I  do  not  know 
how  mucli  of  this  is  true,  but  so  long  an  absence  from  the  regiment  requires  an  explanation.  I 
have  no  fancy  for  officers  who  play  otf  from  their  regiments,  and  I  have  therefore  written  the 
"War  Department  requesting  that  your  case  be  investigated. 

"The  regiment  requires  its  officers;  if  you  can  not  serve  in  your  line  of  duty,  you  should  not 
prevent  another  from  doing  so.  Yours  truly,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

"  ExECCTivE  Department,  Columbtis,  August  5,  1864. 
"Major  "\V.  G.  Neieson,  Tirenty-Seventh  Regiment  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  Elmira,  New  York: 

"  Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  3d  instant.  I  gave  you  reports  that  reached  me,  and  of 
the  truth  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge,  while  I  have  not  charged  you  with  any  improper  con- 
duct or  shirking  from  duty  (though  others  have  done  so),  and  do  not  make  any  such  charges  now. 
I  am  still  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  critical  condition  of  your  regiment  you  should  not 
have  laid  sixty  days  inactive  without  at  least  some  effort  to  relieve  it,  or  some  communica- 
tion with  this  department.  It  is  very  certain  that  your  prestige  with  the  regiment  is 
gone.  I  will  Jiave  it  full  to  the  maximum  in  fifteen  days,  and  it  needs  officers  badly.  As  you 
adujit  you  can  not  return  to  it,  the  question  is  with  yourself  whether  you  will  deprive  it  of  an 
officer,  and  remain  a  drone  in  the  service. 

"  Very  respectfully,  ,       JOHN  BEOUGH,  Governor  of  Ohio." 

The  Governor  was  no  less  outspoken  in  defense  of  officers  whom  he  believed 
to  be  doing  their  duty,  and  against  whom  prejudicial  efforts  were  making  at 
head-quarter.s  or  iii  the  dei)artment.  Of  his  representations  on  this  class  of 
subjects,  the  letter  below  may  serve  as  a  sample,  while  it  also  illustrates  his 
views  of  the  strong  practice  at  elections  which  the  times  would  warrant: 

"  Executive  Department,  Columbus,  October  14,  1864. 
"  Majob-General  Hooker,  Commanding  Department,  Cincinnati  : 

"Sir:  lam  informed  that  Colonel  Greene,  in  charge  of  draft  rendezvous  here,  is  asking 
that  Major  Skiles,  Eighty-Eighth  llegiment  O.  V.  I.,  in  charge  of  Tod  Barracks  here,  be 
relieved  and  superseded.  I  have  not  had  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Greene  myself,  but  my 
information  comes  from  responsible  parties.  Major  Skiles  is  one  of  the  very  best  officers  we 
have  in  Kervice  liere.  His  offense,  I  am  informed,  is  that  he  acted  as  marshal  of  a  Union  torch- 
light procession  here  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  election  day  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Congressman 
Cox  to  go  wiiliin  the  barracks  to  electioneer  among  the  soldiers,  where  the  poll  was  oj)ened. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  Colonel  Greene  is  a  sympathi/X'r  with  General  McClellan  ;  of 
this  I  have  no  evidence.  On  the  other  liand,  an  army  officer  states  liis  |)osition  to  he  that  he 
lioldH  it  imprf)i)er  for  an  army  officer,  either  regular  or  volunteer,  to  take  any  part  in  elections 
beyond  his  vote.  On  whiciiever  ground  it  is  placed  is  to  me  immaterial.  Major  Skiles  has 
done  his  duty  as  an  officer,  and  I  hold  he  is  doing  it  as  a  citizen,  and  in  both  he  is  sustaining 
the  Government  and  aiding  to  crush  the  rebellion.  I  therefore  rcsiiectfully  protest  against  his 
being  superHcded  therefor.  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BliOUGII." 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  charge  by  the  officers  that  Governor  Brough  did 
not  uniformly  adhere  to  his  own  rule  about  promotions,  as  laid  down  in  "Order 
No.  5."     They  pointed  to  a  class  of  cases  like  that  of  Captain  Mayer  as  proof: 

"  ExECiTTivE  Department,  Cohimbus,  November  17,  1864. 
"Brigadieb-Generae  J.  P.  Hatch,  Jac/:somu7/e,  i^orirfa; 

"Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  26th  instant.  While  I  have 
.reat  respect  for  your  opinion.,  I  think  I  have  fully  examined  and  undeijtand  the  troubles  in 
fhe  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regiment.  Captain  Mayer  is,  in  my  judgment,  so  intuna  e  y 
connected  with  them  that  his  promotion  to  the  command  would  be  a  step  I  can  not  consent  to 
take  I  frankly  told  him  so  when  he  called  on  me,  some  months  since;  and  I  further  said, 
whai  I  now  repeat,  that  I  would  hail  his  resignation  as  a  token  of  future  promise  and  usefulness 
of  the  regiment.  I  have  seriously  thought  of  asking  his  removal  by  the  War  Department,  but 
have  heretofore  forborne,  what,  upon  less  provocation,  I  shall  hereafter  do  During  my  absence 
the  Adjutant-General  sent  him  a  commission  as  Major,  which  I  directed  should  be  revoked.      _ 

"In  the  hope  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  regiment,  I  have  to-day  appointed  Captain 
.1  S  Cooper  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  sent  him  to  the  regiment.  He  is  a  good  officer  and  known 
to  the  command.  He  is  conversant  with  the  troubles  in  the  regiment,  and  I  trust  he  will  be 
abl  by  a  conciliatory  but  firm  course,  to  remedy  them.  I  shall  not  permit  Captain  Mayer  to 
embarL  him  for  an  hour  after  that  fact  comes  to  my  knowledge.  I  ^-^  no  pe.onal  feeling 
in  the  matter;  my  only  object  is  to  promote  the  harmony  and  efficiency  ^^^^  ^^^^"^         „ 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOH^   BROUGH. 

The  letter-books  of  Brough's   administration,  in   the  State  archives  (from 
which    the    documents    here  are  taken),  swarm  with  similar  evide.u-es  of  Ins 
activity  his  remorseless  pursuit  of  men  whose  conduct  he  thought  unsalisfoc- 
iory   his  habitual  disregard  of  the  dignity  of  officers,  his  championship  of  the 
privLte  soldiers,  his  watchfulness  for  those  he  suspected  to  be  shirks.  _   Ihus, 
within  two  or  three  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  we  find  him  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  War*  concerning  Colonel  De  Haas,  of  the  Seventy-Seventh  Ohio  : 
"  The  fact  is  presented  that  during  twenty-one  months'  service  of  said  regiment, 
since  Colonel  Mason  took  command,  Colonel  De  Haas  has  been  with  it  but  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  days,  and  those  were  during  the  time  it  was  not  en- 
cased in  field  service.     He  has  been  in  action  with  it  but  once,  and  that  bu 
twt  hours;  and  my  information   is  (from  other  sources  than   Colonel  Mason) 
that  his  record  on  that  occasion  is  anything  else  than  honorable.     ...     On 
seven  days'  furlough   he  has  been   absent  six  months.     .     .     .     The  regiment 
should  not  be  sent  back  under  this  officer.     .     .     .     He  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  promotion  of  officers  who  have  shared  the  privations  of  the  regiment.     If 
the  power  were  mine  I  would  find  a  way  to  right  this  wrong." 

A  few  days  later,t  we  find  him  writing  to  Colonel  J.  A.  Lucy,  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Ohio:  "You  will  save  yourself  and  yotn-  officers  some 
trouble  and  improve  the  morale  of  your  regiment  by  refraining  from^  sending 
xne  the  proceedings  of  indignation  meetings  on  the  subject  of  promotions.  If 
an  error  is  committed  by  this  department  it  does  not  require  the  machinery  ot 
a  national  convention  to  have  it  corrected!"  ^  ,,    ,   ,u 

Some  soldiers  in  the  Second  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery  complained  that  they 
had  been  treated  with  unjust  cruelty  by  some  of  the  officers.     Brough  straight- 
*  On  25th  January,  1864.  t  February  11,  1864. 
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way  wrote  to  General  Steedman,  in  whose  command  the  regiment  was,  asking 
that  the  compUxints  be  quietly  investigated. 

He  defended  >•  Order  No.  5"  against  all  complaints,  and  wanted  it  adopted 
as  the  rule  also  in  the  promotions  beyond  the  rank  of  Colonel.  "Let  me  illus- 
trate." he  said,  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter  about  aflTairs  in  Sherman's  army. 
"The  nomination  of  Colonel  Harker  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  has  cost  us 
four  of  the  best  Colonels  in  the  army.  He  was  Xo.  16  in  the  rank  of  Ohio 
Colonels;  and,  of  the  fifteen  ranking  him,  twelve  at  least  were  as  meritorious 
as  himself.  Two  of  these  have  resigned  and  been  discharged  the  service  hon- 
oraldy.     Two  more  have  resignations  pending." 

In  this  matter  he  had  been  opposed  by  Senator  John  Sherman,  between 
whom  and  himself  strife  as  to  promotions  seems  to  have  been  common.  On 
another  occasion.  Brough  having  recommended  Colonels  "Van  Dervcer  and  Gibson 
for  Brigadier-Generalships,  Sherman  wrote  to  him,  asking  that  he  would  with- 
draw these  recommendations,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  promotion  of 
Colonel  Stanley.  Brough  replied  :  "  I  respectfully  protest  against  the  injustice 
of  overslaughing  his  (Stanley's)  ranking  officers,  who  are  his  equals  in  merit." 

In  the  re-enlistment  of  the  veterans,  Fuller's  well-known  brigade  was 
credited  to  Tennessee  instead  of  Ohio,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  officers, 
as  well  as  of  the  Governor.  Colonel  Edw.  F.  Noyes,  of  the  Thirty-Ninth,  and 
other  officers  concerned,  wrote  earnestlj^  to  the  Governor  on  the  subject,  pro- 
testing against  the  change.  He  seems  finally  to  have  been  convinced  that  Ful- 
ler himself  was  to  blame  for  it,  and  that  the  new  muster-rolls  had  been  pur- 
posely made  to  show  that  the  enlistment  took  place  in  Tennessee  (which  was 
technicall}^  true),  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Ohio  to  raise  more  troops. 
•Brough  thereupon  writes  to  Judge  Spaulding  at  Washington,  complaining  of 
Fuller's  action,  and  adding:  "I  submit  whether  these  facts  constitute  a  good 
reason  for  his  promotion  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship."  * 

Thus,  on  all  hands,  Brough's  brusque  ways  with  the  officers,  and  his  utter 
indifference  to  their  feelings  when  he  felt  they  were  in  the  wrong,  were  raising 
up  enemies  for  him,  whose  enmity  was  to  prove  potential.  A  case  was  j-et  to 
come  which  should  attract  more  general  attention,  and  seem  to  the  arm}^  to 
involve  some  elements  of  persistent  injustice.  On  this  the  feeling  against 
him  concentrated.  It  was  a  much-disputed  case,  but  the  facts  generally  agreed 
upon  were  about  these: 

In  accordance  with  a  policy  which  we  have  seen  to  be  somewhat  common 
witli  him,  Governor  Tod  had  given  a  commission  to  Sergeant  John  J\I.  Wood- 
ruff, of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh,  on  condition  that  ho  shouhl  recruit 
thirty  men  for  the  regiment,  and  take  them  back  with  him  to  the  field.  Two 
days  after  Governor  Brough's  inauguration  Woodruff  reported  at  (Johuubus, 
gave  proofs  of  having  the  ukmi,  aiul  received  the  commission  in  due  ibrm. 
When,  however,  he  presented  himself  in  the  field  to  Colonel  J.  II.  Bond,  the 
commandant  of  the  regiment,  that  officer  took  his  commission,  but  refused  to 

•A  movement  for  wliich  wa.H  then  on  fuot.  The  rolls  were  finally  changed,  and  the  regi- 
ments thus  restored  to  Ohio. 
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muster  him  into  the  service,  for  the  reasons,  as  subsequently  appeared,  (1),  that 
Woodruff  had  been  commissioned  without  any  recommendation  from  the  regi- 
ment, not  having  been  even  sent  home  to  recruit,  but  to  conduct  drafted  men 
back  to  the  regiment;  (2),  that  some  of  the  men  whom  he  chiimed.  as  recruits, 
entitling  him  to  the  commission,  had  not  been  recruited  by  him;  and  (3),  that 
he  merited  no  promotion  by  behavior  either  in  the  regiment  or  at  home. 

Governor  Brough  did  not  learn  for  some  months  that  his  commission  to 
Woodruff  was  being  ignored.  The  news  then  came  in  a  letter  of  complaint 
from  Woodraff  himself,  dated  22d  May,  1864.  He  thereupon  asked  Colonel 
Bond  to  report  the  I'easons  for  preventing  his  muster.  To  this  the  onlj-  response 
received  was  as  follows  : 

"  Head-Quaetees  One  Hundeed  and  Eleventh  O.  V.  I.,  ] 
Near  Acworth,  Georgia,  June  9,  1864.      J 
"  Respectfully  returned  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio,  a  report  having  been  made  in  the 
case  to  the  department. 

(Signed)  "JOHN  R.  BOND,  Colonel  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  O.  V.  I." 

This  Brough  construed  as  referring  to  a  report  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  as,  therefore,  intimating  that  the  matter  vs^as  one  with  which  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  had  nothing  to  do,  and  on  which  the  Colonel  did  not  pro- 
pose to  be  catechised.  Meantime  Woodruff  had  been  severely  wounded  and 
crippled  for  life,  and  the  Governor  had  issued  to  him,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  gallantry,  a  commission  as  First-Lieutenant.  He  now  at  once  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  Woodruff's  letter,  the  inquirj^  of  the  Adjutant-General, 
and  Bond's  reply — making  no  recommendation,  but  calling  the  Secretary's  at- 
tention to  the  language  of  Bond's  reply,  and  stating  that  he  had  failed  to  report 
as  requested. 

The  Secretar}^  of  War  had  a  profound  admiration  for  Governor  Brough,  as 
had  also  the  President.  They  held  him  the  ablest  of  the  Governors,  relied  im- 
plicitly upon  him,  and  about  this  time  were  specially  grateful  to  him  for  the 
splendid  keeping  of  his  promise  of  hundred-days'  men.  The  result  could,  of 
course,  be  foreseen.  A  special  order  was  promptly  issued,  "  dishonorably  dis- 
missino-  Colonel  Bond  from  the  service  for  refusing  to  recognize  the  commis- 
sions of  the  Governor  of  Ohio."  A  copy  of  this  order  was  sent  to  Brough,  but 
no  other  correspondence  was  had  on  the  subject. 

Subsequently  Colonel  Bond  explained  that  the  report  referred  to  in  his 
offensive  indorsement  above  quoted  was  in  reality  one  which  he  had  previously- 
sent  to  the  Governor  on  this  case,  which  had  never  been  received.  Supposing 
that  before  his  reply  could  reach  Columbus  this  report  must  come  to  hand,  and 
that,  therefore,  his  indorsement  would  be  understood,  and  a  longer  explanation 
needless,  he  sent  it  as  quoted,  being  the  more  disposed  to  be  very  brief  where 
he  could,  because  they  were  then  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  on 
the  march.  He  had  manj-  warm  friends  in  Toledo,  who  interested  themselves 
in  his  case,  and  made  efforts,  both  at  Columbus  and  Washington,  to  have  him 
reinstated.  To  this  end  a  special  order  was  finally  procured  from  General 
Halleck,  directing  him,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  to  make  a  satisfactory 
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apology   to   Governor   Broiigh.      On    this    document,   when    received,    Brough 
placed  the  following  indorsoniont  : 

"  Executive  Department,  Cohimbus,  Novembei- 12,  1864. 

"The  wiihiii  i.*,  probably,  a  technical  Ailtillment  of  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  but, 
in  my  jiulsrment,  it  is  delicieiit  in  the  elements  of  repentance  and  frankness.  It  does  not  meet 
the  fact  that  Colonel  Bond  had  determined,  from  favoritism  to  others  and  personal  repugnance, 
that  WoodrntV  should  not  be  mustered. 

'•  The  record  shows  that  after  a  personal  interview  with  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio,  in 
August,  he  went  to  his  regiment  and  reported  that  the  commission  would  be  revoked,  and  mus- 
tered another  man  over  him,  thus  filling  the  only  vacancy  in  the  regiment. 

"  The  Adjutant-CJeneral  says  he  made  no  such  communication.  The  averment  that  Wood- 
rutV  liad  not  recruited  his  men  is  a  pretext.  He  produced  evidence  of  tliat  fact  when  the  com- 
mission was  issued.     Captain  Beal's  statement  that  he  recruited  the  men  is  not  justified. 

"In  mv  judgment  the  good  of  the  regiment  and  of  the  service  require  that  Colonel  Bond 
should  be  relieved  from  his  command,  for  these  reasons  : 

"  1.  This  13  his  second  oflense  of  this  character.  In  1862  Governor  Tod  was  compelled  to 
procure  a  special  order  of  the  War  Department  to  muster  a  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant.  The 
offense  w.-\s  pi^ssed  over. 

"2.  He  has  passed  a  large  portion  of  his  time  away  from  his  r?giment.  He  has  been  twice 
arrested  for  gross  intemperance,  and  was  six  months  absent  from  the  regiment  at  home  under 
one  of  these  arrests.     Both  arrests  were  released  without  trial,  under  promise  of  reformation. 

"3.  He  has  been,  and  is  now,  in  political  sentiment,  opposed  to  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  consequently,  its  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  in  this  particular  is  very 
obnoxious  to  a  large  majority  of  his  command. 

"  He  appeals  to  have  the  stigma  of  a  dismissal  removed.  While  I  respectfully,  but  ear- 
nestly, protest  against  his  being  assigned  to  command  again,  I  have  no  objections,  if  the  De- 
partment sanctions  such  a  course,  to  a  reinstation,  accompianied  by  an  immediate  resignation.  I 
leave  this  for  the  Secretary  to  determine.  I  am  convinced  the  service  would  be  benefited  by  the 
retiracy  in  one  form  or  the  other.  .JOHN  BROUGH,  Governor  of  Ohio." 

Some,  at  least,  of  the  charges  thus  made  could  probably  have  been  sus- 
tained ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  Bond,  especially  among 
the  officers  of  the  army.  He  was  said  to  be  bravo,  and  a  good  fighting  Colonel, 
and  to  such  a  man  they  held  that  much  ought  to  be  pardoned.  The  matter  got 
into  the  newspapers;  several  of  the  most  influential  journals  of  the  State 
attacked  Brough's  course  in  the  case,  as  exhibiting  a  petty  spirit  of  persontil 
revenge  and  an  unwillingness  to  drop  his  cause  of  quarrel  after  the  most  sat- 
isfactory apologies.  The  latent  hostility  to  the  frovernor,  which  his  previous 
treatment  of  many  others  had  aroused,  now  broke  out  openly,  and  he  speedily 
became  intensely  unpopular,  with  a  largo  portion  of  the  officers,  at  least,  of 
that  army  which,  a  year  before,  had  given  him  forty-one  thousand  votes,  to 
onl}'  two  thousand  against  him. 

Wc  can  now  see  that  much  of  this  feeling  was  unwarranted.  Among  the 
confidential  letters  in  the  State  Archives,  for  the  term  of  Brough's  administra- 
tion's one  on  this  subject,  touchingly  expressing  his  appeal  to  the  safe  judg- 
ment of  time,  which  may  be  properly  made  public.  It  is  addressed  to  Colonel 
W.  H.  Drew,  then  the  acting  military  agent  of  the  State  at  Chattanooga.  This 
gentleman  seems  to  have  expressed  fears  as  to  the  effect  which  the  feeling 
aroused  b^'tlie  Bond  case  would  have  on  the  fJovcrnor's  political  prospects.  lie 
replied  on  the  20fh  of  February,  18G5,  explaining  the  facts  at  some  length,  and 
concluding  in  this  wise  and  tcniperato  strain  : 
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"This  is  a  simple  history  of  the  affair.  I  had  no  personal  feeling  in  it — never  saw  Colonel 
Bond  until  he  first  called  on  me — never  had  any  controversy  with  him  until  it  grew  out  of  tliis 
affair.  I  treated  him  and  his  counsel  with  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness;  heard  them  patientlvi 
and  assured  them  I  had  no  offended  dignity  to  avenge  and  propitiate.  My  only  object  was  the 
good  of  the  service,  and  to  prevent  the  return  to  it  of  an  officer  who  I  conscientiously  believed 
should  not  be  there.  I  understand  the  case  is  now  under  review  at  Washington.  I  can  not  tell 
what  may  be  its  result,  but  I  am  satisfied  I  have  done  nothing  but  ray  duty  in  regard  to  it. 

"Personally,  I  am  very  indifferent  as  to  political  consequences  to  myself  on  account  of  this 
or  any  other  of  my  public  acts.  The  most  earnest  desire  I  have  is  to  be  permitted  to  retire 
from  a  position  I  did  not  seek,  and  really  involuntarily  assumed.  I  am  equally  indifferent  iis  to 
who  may  be  my  successor,  though  I  confess  to  some  anxiety  that  he  shall  be  one  wlio  will  make 
it  a  cardinal  principle  not  to  put  in  the  military  service,  or  continue  there,  officers  who  disqualify 
themselves  by  intemperate  habits  or  immoral  conduct. 

"Now  for  the  moral  of  this  long  story.  You,  as  well  as  myself,  have  an  important  duty  to 
perform  toward  our  men  who  can  not  help  themselves.  To  do  this  successfully,  we  must  some- 
times crucily  our  feelings  and  our  animosities.  We  may  think  wrong  is  being  done — that  friends 
are  being  injured — that  improper  means  are  being  used  to  forward  ambitious  purposes.  But  we 
must  pass  this  all  by  in  the  present.  Time  and  truth  will  set  all  things  right.  To  hasten  this 
end  we  must  avoid  controversies  with  those  who  have  power  that  they  can  use,  either  to  favor  or 
injure  the  success  of  our  labors.  Your  relation  to  the  commander  is  such  that  you  siiould  be 
extremely  cautious  as  to  your  feelings  and  utterance  where  third  parties  are  concerned.  If  he 
looks  to  high  political  position  you  need  not  become  his  partisan,  but  you  should  not  become  his 
opponent,  nor  make  him  yours  in  such  form  as  to  impair  your  usefulness  to  the  men  under  your 
charge.  Avoid  harsh  expressions,  avoid  controversies,  avoid  even  allusion  to  an  irritating  sub- 
ject. While  I  personally  appreciate  and  prize  your  friendship  for  and  confidence  in  me,  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  you  should  weaken  your  own  position  or  usefulness  by  assuming  my  defense 
against  any  charges  or  imputations.  Living  or  dead,  I  have  no  fears  of  any  assaults  that  may  be 
made  upon  ray  public  acts.  I  know  they  have  all  been  dictated  by  honest  motives.  '  They  may 
be  marked  by  errors,  but  not  by  weakness  or  dishonesty.  And  so  time  and  truth  will  prove 
them. 

"This  is  a  miserable  scrawl,  but  I  have  not  time  to  re-write.  Accej^t  in  a  purely  confiden- 
tial character,  and  believe  me  Very  truly  yours, 

"JOHN  BROUGII." 

Other  causes  combined  to  increase  the  unpopularity  which  originated  in  the 
army.  The  Governor  was  rough,  harsh,  and  implacable  with  men  who  were 
guilty  of  little  offenses.  His  honesty  was  fierce  and  aggressive,  and  it  led  him 
to  denounce  many  men  for  practices  which  the  most  considered  quite  in  the  line 
of  official  ijrecedents.  He  utterly  scorned  the  arts  of  popularity,  and  refused 
to  court  the  "local  great  men"  of  Columbus  and  other  political  centers  in  the 
State.  His  manners  were  often  offensive,  and  his  personal  habits,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  if  not  in  all  with  which  he  was  freely  charged,  were  not  cor- 
rect. Besides  all  this,  the  call  on  the  National  Guard  had  left  some  soreness  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  whom  it  inconvenienced. 

He  still  had  hosts  of  friends  throughout  the  State;  men  who  could  overlook 
all  minor  considerations  in  their  admiration  for  his  splendid  ability,  and  their 
gratitude  for  the  incorruptible  honesty,  the  econom}'",  and  the  wonderful  and 
Avise  zeal  that  had  marked  his  service  of  the  State.  These  urged  him  to  be  a 
candidate  for  renomination.  For  a  time  he  held  the  question  under  advisement, 
declaring  that  he  would  consider  it  only  in  the  light  of  what  would  be  beat  for 
the  Union  party.  Then  he  Avrote  to  all  who  addressed  him  on  the  subject,  that 
while  he  believed  he  might  secure  a  nomination,  he  was  unwilling  to  struggle 
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for  it;  that  it  would  be  bettor  for  the  party  to  have  a  candidate  who  would 
arouse  less  personal  hostility,  and  that  he  would  not  enter  the  contest.  And 
finally  he  addressed  this  frank  and  characteristic  communication  to  the  press: 

"Columbus,  June  15,  1865. 
"  To  THE  People  of  Ohio  : 

"I  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Union  party  for  Governor  of  Ohio  two  years  ago  with 
nnfei^ned  rehictance.  I  did  not  .«eek  or  desire  it,  and  I  only  accepted  from  considerations  of 
public  duty,  which,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  it  clearly  imposed  upon  me.  I  came  into 
office  with  the  firm  determination  that  if  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  should  be  broken, 
and  the  war  clo:ied  during  the  first  term  of  my  administration — which  I  confidently  anticipated — • 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  This  determination  I  freely  com- 
municated to  my  friends.  During  the  past  spring,  under  pressing  imporhinities  from  nearly 
everv  section  of  tlie  State,  I  allowed  this  position  to  be  modified  to  this  extent,  that  while  I  would 
not  seek  the  nomination,  and  did  not  desire  it,  yet  if  it  was  conferred  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
unanimity  and  good  feeling,  I  would  not  decline  it.  I  however  reserved  to  myself  the  privilege 
of  following  my  original  purpose,  and  withdrawing  my  name  from  the  canvass  whenever,  in  my 
judgment,  the  same  should  become  requisite  to  the  harmony  of  the  convention  and  the  success 
of  its  nominations. 

"  Many  prominent  men  of  the  Union  organization  Avill  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  frequently 
ur"-ed  upon  them  the  conflicts  that  would  arise  from  my  renomination.  In  times  like  those 
through  which  we  have  passed  in  the  last  four  years,  no  man  who  filled  the  position,  and  honestly 
and  conscientiously  discharged  the  duties  of  the  oflice  of  Governor  of  Ohio,  could  hope  to  escape 
censure  and  opposition,  or  fail  to  destroy  what  politicians  term  his  'availability'  as  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  Such  was  the  case  with  two  of  my  predecessors,  who  were  earnest,  good  men.  I 
could  not,  and  did  not,  hope  to  avoid  the  same  result;  and  therefore  I  made  the  reservation,  and 
based  it  upon  my  own  judgment  of  passing  events.  Even  if  I  desired  the  position,  I  owe  the 
people  of  the  State  too  much  to  embarrass  their  future  action  for  the  gratification  of  my  own 
ambition.  As  I  have  no  political  desires,  either  present  or  future,  the  path  of  duty  becomes  not 
only  plain,  but  personally  pleasant. 

"After  a  careful  .survey  of  all  the  .surroundings,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  same  con- 
siderations of  duty  that  pressed  upon  me  the  acceptance  of  a  nomination  two  years  ago,  as  impe- 
riou.sly  require  that  I  should  decline  it  at  the  present  time.  Under  this  conviction,  I  resi^ectfully 
but  unconditionally  withdrew  my  name  from  the  convention  and  the  canvass. 

"  I  am  aware  that  by  this  decision  I  do  violence  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  a  host  of 
friends,  whose  good  opinions  I  cherish.  But  they  must  pardon  me.  I  have  no  sentiment  of 
doubt  or  distrust,  either  of  their  friendship  or  good  judgment ;  but  I  see  my  own  course  so  clearly 
that  I  may  not  turn  aside  from  it. 

"  Of  cour.se  I  have  no  personal  regrets  or  disappointments.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  highly 
gratified  that  I  can  honorably  retire.  I  drmbt  very  much  whether  my  health— much  impaired 
by  close  confinement  to  oflicial  duties— would  su.stain  me  through  a  vigorous  campaign ;  while 
increasing  years,  and  the  arduous  labor  of  a  long  life  in  public  positions,  strongly  invite  me  to 
retirement  and  repose  during  the  few  years  that  may  yet  remain  to  me. 

"To  the  people  of  the  State,  who  have  so  nobly  sustained  me,  I  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. I  have  served  them,  during  the  trying  periods  of  my  administration,  to  tlie  best  of  my 
ability.  I  know  that  I  have  done  it  conscientiously  and  honestly.  I  look  back  upon  my  record 
with  but  a  single  regret,  and  that  is,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  more  efiective  in  the 
caufle  of  the  State  and  Nation.  Very  respectfully, 

"JOHN  BROUGH." 
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TO  the  illustriitions  of  Governor  Brough's  activity  for  the  army,  for  the 
sokliers  in  ■  the  hospitals,  for  recruiting-,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
Grant's  campaign,  it  is  fitting  io  add  here  some  indications  of  the  in- 
fluence he  exerted  upon  the  Union  part3^  Early  in  1864  he  openly  committed 
himself  to  the  renominatiou  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  He  seized  the 
opportunit}',  however,  of  a  m^ilignant  attack  upon  Secretary  Chase,  which  that 
gentleman  had  some  apparently  substantial  reasons  for  supposing  to  have  been 
made  with  the  connivance  of  the  President,  to  address  him  his  congi-atulations 
on  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  he  had  passed  the  investigation  that  ensued. 
In  rcplj"  to  Mr.  Chase's  acknowledgment  of  this  letter  he  wrote  again,  striving 
to  soften  the  asperities  between  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  convince 
him  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  effort  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln: 

"June  1,  1865. 
"Hon.  S.  p.  Chase,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  An  unusual  pressure  of  business  engagements  has  prevented  an  earlier 
acknowledgment  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  19th  instant.  I  confess  I  feel  highly  gratified, 
not  only  that  you  found  some  benefit,  however  slight,  in  the  suggestions  I  had  the  lionor  of 
juaking  to  you,  but  that  you  appreciate  and  so  kindly  credit  me  with  the  motives  that  prompted 
them.  Not  the  least  of  these,  let  me  now  assure  you,  was  the  cordial  personal  friendship  which 
1  have  ever  entertained  for  you;  a  sentiment  I  have  cherished  from  the  first  day  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, and  which  no  difference  of  opinion  in  public  matters  has  ever  interfered  with.  I  confess  to 
you  I  had  other  motives — the  condition  of  the  country,  the  value  and  importance  of  your  serv- 
ices in  the  Treasury,  the  disaster  that  would  follow  a  breach  in  the  public  councils  and  your 
retiracy,  the  shock  to  our  whole  system  of  credit  and  finance — but  I  felt  that  all  these  were 
reconcilable  with  the  personal  desire  I  had  for  the  preservation  of  3'our  own  high  character  and 
reputation.  I  was  satisfied  then,  and  am  now,  that  your  best  vindication,  and  your  highest  meed 
of  honor,  would  be  found  in  remaining  at  your  post,  and  demanding  through  vour  friends  in  Con- 
gress a  full  investigation  of  tne  charges  made  against  you.  I  urged  that  course  on  the  Ohio  del- 
egation, and  they  pledged  themselves  to  it.  The  result  has  justified  you  nobly  before  the 
country.  It  has  sustained  you,  and  sustained  your  friends.  You  stand  better  before  the  Nation 
to-day  than  if  Blair  had  not  afforded  you  the  opportunity  for  so  triumphant  a  vindication.  I 
know  this  result  has  been  reached  at  a  terrible  cost  of  personal  feeling  to  yourself — but  these 
things  are  ever  so.  It  is  the  penalty  men  i)ay  in  this  age  for  inflexibly  holding  and  pursuing  a 
course  dictated  by  honor  and  integrity.  It  is  said  that  every  worldly  affliction  has  its  consola- 
tion. Yours  must  be  that  your  personal  suffering  is  immensely  less  than  would  have  been  the 
consciousness  that  you  merited  the  reproaches  cast  upou  you,  and  that  your  friends  could  not  suc- 
cessfully vindicate  your  official  conduct.     I  am   more  than  gratified  if  I  contributed  to  a  result 
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that  I  am  s;itisfiod  has  alike  enured  to  your  benefit  and  the  protection  of  the  Nation  from  a 
serious  dis:ii:ter. 

'"While  1  have  no  palliation  for  the  course  of  Blair,  you  must  allow  me  to  say,  in  all  kindness, 
that  I  think  you  in  error  in  attributing  any  portion  of  his  malignaty  to  the  promptings  or  even 
the  knowledge  of  the  President.  I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  erred  in  his  original  promise  to  reinstate 
Blair  in  the  army.  Having  given  that  pledge,  his  innate  honesty  of  character  prompted  him  to 
keep  it.  I  think  that  at  the  last  moment  he  saw  that  error  more  clearly  than  he  did  the  means 
of  correcting  it.  But  I  am  most  certain  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  prompt  or  even  to  jus- 
lify  Blair's  hostilitvto  vou.  The  whole  aflair  has  been  an  unfortunate  one.  I  do  not  feel  willing 
to  iliscuss  it;  but  while,  with  my  knowledge  of  all  tlie  facts,  I  concede  that  a  little  sterner  course 
on  the  part  of  tiie  President  would  have  produced  better  results.  I  do  not  find  in  them  any  evi- 
dence of  falsity  or  hostility  on  his  part  toward  you  personally  or  officially.  I  admit  that  I  have 
been  anxious  to  find  this  so — but  I  do  not  think  that  my  judgment  has  been  colored  by  my  desires 
in  tliis  particular. 

"AVhile  I  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  opened  the  political  campaign  at  so  early  a  day, 
I  accept  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  that  I  think  would  have  been  made  as  certainly 
»ixtv  or  ninety  days  hence.  It  is  to  an  unusual  extent  an  impulse  of  the  popular  mind,  and 
nothing  but  a  great  disaster  to  our  cause  would  have  changed  it.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  measure 
of  hostility  to  you  or  any  other  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  names  were  connected  with  the 
canvass.  It  grows  out  of  the  circumstances,  and,  perhaps,  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is  the 
point  upon  which  the  public  anxiety,  for  a  favorable  result  to  our  great  struggle,  h.as  concentrated 
as  promising  more  of  harmony  and  unity  of  action  than  any  other.  After  much  reflection,  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  it  as  the  best  practicable  result  we  could  attain. 

"I  do  not  sympathize  in  your  apprehensions  as  to  the  result.  I  have  no  reasonable  doubt  as 
In  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln — that  is,  if  the  LTnion  party  of  the  country  can  elect  any  man  of 
undoubted  L'nion  sentiments  and  policy.  That  which  would  defeat  him,  would  defeat  any  other 
man  on  the  same  platform  ;  that  is,  disaster  to  our  cause  in  the  field.  We  must  achieve  success 
with  our  arms;  we  must  see  the 'beginning  of  the  end' of  this  rebellion  during  this  year;  we 
nnist  defeat  the  Fabian  policy  of  the  Rebels  by  bold  and  vigorous  progres.s — or  he  who  foretells 
adverse  political  results,  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  a  prophet.  But  with  military 
Kucces.s  comes  jiolitical  triumph;  and  I  think  I  see  more  certain  indications  of  that  now  than  at 
any  former  period  of  the  war.  There  may  be,  and  there  will  be,  some  dissenters  from  this  nom- 
ination; some  will  find  one  cause  in  the  past,  and  others  an  apprehension  in  the  future.  But  I 
am  impressed  with  the  peculiarity  of  this  contest.  While  there  is  an  anxious  and  earnest  desire 
to  terminate  this  great  strtiggle,  there  is  an  equal  purpose  to  terminate  it  rightfully,  and  a  fixed 
•letermination  to  lay  aside  all  prejudices,  and  sacrifice  for  the  present  all  preferences  and  wishes, 
to  accomplish  the  great  end.  The  nearer  we  approach  this  end  through  the  successes  of  our  arms, 
and  the  firmness  and  energy  of  our  Government,  the  more  irresistible  will  the  popular  tide  be- 
come— and  all  fypposition  will  be  swept  away  by  it.  You  may  see  this  indicated  by  the  late  con- 
vention at  Cleveland.  Tlicre  are  leading  politicians  enough  who  do  not  prefer  Mr.  Lincoln — but 
they  did  not  cast  their  fortunes  with  that  manifestation  of  opposition  to  him.  They  realize  the 
{Kilitical  'fiitiiation,'  and  stand  back.  They  see  the  rising  of  the  tide  and  wait  to  calculate  its 
altitude.  They  know  that  the  success  of  our  cause  by  the  military  arm  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
the  political  result.  I  do  not  care  to  contemplate  the  other  side  of  the  picture;  but  this  convic- 
tion impresses  itself  upon  my  mind,  that  if  disaster  does  come  in  the  field,  and  we  can  not  breast 
ii  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  bhould  bt  as  badly,  if  not  worse,  defeated  under  any  other  political 
lender.  < 

I  crave  your  pardon  for  the  infiiction  of  this  terribly  long  epistle.  I  did  not  conteunilate 
the  half  of  it  when  I  took  uj)  my  pen.  It  is  my  honest  view  from  my  own  stand-point;  whether 
correct  or  judicious,  you  can  dcterniinc.  It  is  luustily  written,  without  choosing  phrases,  and  is 
piven  aa  friend  to  friend  in  our  friendly  relations.  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  though  we  may 
differ  on  these  points,  it  i^  my  earnest  desire  that  these  relations  may  not  thereby  be  disturbed. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

Later  in  the  PrewideiiLial  cuminiign  there  wei'c  grave  tipprelieiiHioiiH,  Jiinoiia; 
Bome,  of  Mr.  Lincoln'H  Kuccebs,  and  at  the  time   there   were  reportw  oi'  a  move- 
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ment  designed  to  force  him  off  the  Eepuhlican  ticket.     Possibly  with  reference 
to  this,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Theodore  Tiltou  : 

"Columbus,  Seiitember  5,  18Gi. 
"Theodore  Tilton,  Esq.,  Editor  Independent,  New  York: 

"Sir:  I  have  the  note  under  date  of  3d  instant  of  Messrs.  Gi-eeley,  Godwin,  and  yourself. 
I  answer  your  interrogatories : 

"1.  I  not  only  regard  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  probability,  but  I  am  satisfied  tliat 
unity  and  co-operation  in  the  Union  element  can  easily  make  it  a  certainty. 

"2.     At  this  time  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"3.  Under  these  convictions  I  answer  your  three  interrogatories  very  decidedly  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

The  unpublished  letters  of  the  Governor  abound  in  evidences  of  his  con- 
tinued and  constant  activity  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

In  February,  1864,  he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  from  New  Hampshire  as  Provost-Marshal  for  Ohio, 
after  the  resignation  of  Provost-Marshal  Parrott:  "  Is  Ohio  so  poor  in  men 
and  material  that  it  is  necessary  to  import  upon  her?  I  have  now  four  crippled 
Colonels  who  can  not  for  some  time  go  back  to  the  field  (either  of  whom  is 
abundantl}^  competent  for  this  place),  and  all  desiring  some  position  of  useful- 
ness, but  they  find  themselves  some  morning  turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Are  our  veterans  to  be  made  to  know  that  their  toils  and  dangers  go  for 
nothing?  Is  the  Colonel  who  left  his  leg  at  Mission  Ridge, ^=  or  he  who  came 
from  Einggold  covered  with  wounds,  to  be  told  that  a  place  he  could  fill  in 
Ohio  is  reserved  for  some  sound  Colonel  from  New  Hampshire?  Have  Ave  done 
anything  to  merit  this  slight?  Respectfully,  but  firmly,  I  protest  against  this 
wrong  to  the  State  and  its  band  of  war-worn  veteran  officers." 

In  January,  1864,  he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  exposed  condition  of  the  Border,  and  asking  for  artillei-y,  owed  by  the 
Government  under  old  militia  laws.  Stanton  at  first  objected;  but  Brough  per- 
sisted until  his  efforts  resulted  in  the  equipment  of  four  complete  batteries, 
which,  during  the  hundred  daj's'  movement,  did  good  service. 

He  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  which  kept  between  twenty  and 
thirty  independent  batteries  in  the  field  from  Ohio,  and  asked  a  regimental 
organization  for  them,  that  their  officers  might  have  some  chance  of  promo- 
tion, "I  more  than  ask,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  "I  urge  that  at  least  two  regiments  of  artillery  be  created  from  Ohio 
batteries  now  in  service.  They  are  all  re-enlisting — must  they  go  back  as 
independent  batteries  only?" 

He  felt  the  passions  of  his  kind  at  witnessing  the  horrible  condition  of  some 
of  the  starved  Union  prisoners,  on  their  return  from  Southern  confinement.  A 
relative  of  General  Cass,  of  Michigan,  and  a  personal  friend  of  his  own,  wrote 
to  him  about  this  time,  asking  his  influence  to  secure  the  release  on  parole  of  a 
Rebel  General,  then  confined  at  Detroit,  that  he  might  remain  with  friends 

*•  Understood  to  refer  to  Colonel  Wiley,  Forty-First  Ohio. 
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there  who  avouKI  entertain  him,  and  bo  responsible  for  his  conduct.     This  is 
Brough's  reply: 

"Executive  Department,  Cohimbns,  May  23,  1864. 
"Gexekal  John  E.  Hunt,  Detroit,  Michigan: 

"Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant.  All  prisoners  of  war.  civil  and  military,  are 
nnder  the  sole  cliarge  of  Colonel  "William  Ilofl'man,  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners,  Washing- 
ton City.  I  can  not  interfere  with  them  if  I  would,  and  I  can  not  give  an  order  to  any  to  coui- 
municitte  with  them  without  his  permission. 

"I  am  glad  it  is  so.  Some  four  weeks  ago  I  saw,  at  Baltimore,  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  loaded 
with  our  prisoners  from  Belle  Isle,  who,  in  the  very  refinement  of  barbarism,  had  been  reduced 
bv  starvation  to  mere  skeletons,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  incapacitate  them  for  furtlior  service 
in  the  I'nion  armies.  Over  one-third  of  these  men  were  too  far  gone  to  be  resuscitated,  and  died 
wiiliiu  t'orty-eight  houi-s  ai'ter  arrival.  "While  I  would  not  retaliate  on  Rebel  prisoners  by  prac- 
ticing like  means,  I  confess.  General,  I  have  verj'  little  sympathy  with,  or  desire  to  parole  or 
release  from  confinement,  men  who  have  been  upholding  a  rebellion  that  has  deluged  tlie  land 
with  sorrow  and  blood — and  whose  leadei-s  have  resorted  to  cruelty  and  barbarism  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  more  infernal  than  any  ever  practiced  by  savages.  The  higher  the  rank  and 
social  position  of  men,  the  less  are  they  entitled  to  sympathy.  They  sinned  against  light  and 
knowledge.  Therefore  I  am  glad  their  fate  is  not  in  my  keeping,  lest,  under  such  provocation,  I 
should  not  be  over  merciful. 

"  I  return  letter  as  requested, 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

Some  lawj-ers,  understood  then  to  be  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion,  wrote 
him  a  letter  urging  with  pertinacity,  but  without  much  courtesy,  his  duty  to 
help  to  get  some  claims  of  clients  allowed  at  Washington.     He  replied: 

"Executive  Depaktment,  Columbus,  May  26,  1864. 
"C.  &  C,  Attorneys,  Athens,  Ohio: 

"Gentlemen:  I  have  been  honored  with  two  epistles  from  your  firm.  The  inclosnres  in 
your  first  communication  I  forwarded  to  the  War  Department.  Your  second  note  I  shall  send 
after  them,  giving  you  an  introduction  to  the  Secretary. 

"I  duly  appreciate  the  lecture  you  so  emphatically  read  to  me  as  to  my  duty  to  my  constit- 
uents, but  I  fail  to  see  any  obligation  to  become  the  agent  of  'attorneys' to  press  their  claims 
upon  the  departments,  especially  when  those  'attorneys'  are  blessed  with  a  manner  of  communi- 
cation so  much  more  emphatic  and  persuasive  than  ray  own.  Your  clients  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted their  interests  to  your  hands  in  consideration  of  your  business  energy,  and  your  inliuence 
with  the  departments  at  Washington  ;  and  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  rob  you  of  the  honors 
of  success,  by  any  interference  on  my  part.  On  the  other  hand,  while  I  am  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  the  appeals  of  my  constituents,  I  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  'attorneys'  to  command  my 
eervicc-s  for  their  own  benefit,  especially  when  in  so  doing  tliey  berate  and  denounce  the  Govern- 
ment which  it  is  alike  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  support. 

"Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BROUGH." 

In  marked  contrast  was  the  cordial  letter — to  select  one  out  of  jnany — 
"whicli  he  wrote  in  November  to  Samuel  Pike,  of  Washington  C  II.,  sympa- 
thizing with  liis  fatherly  solicitude  lor  the  special  exchange  of  his  son,  but  add- 
ing that,  heartily  us  lie  wished  he  could  lielp  him,  he  felt  bound  to  opjtose  all 
special  exchanges,  f(jr  the  reason  that  they  tended  to  render  more  hopeless  tho 
case  of  those  still  kept  in  Southern  ])rihOiis,  iind  to  postpone  still  further  the  day 
of  tlurir  deliverance. 

While  the  struggle  histed.  Governor  Brough  was  second  to  no  Statesman 
of  the  Natif^n  in  the  <leai-ness  of  vision  with  whicii  he  pei"ceiv(id  the  ]io])uiar 
demand,  or  in  the  zeal  with  wliich,  amid   all   discouragemeiils,  he   enforced   the 
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necessity  for  the  steady  prosecution  of  the  wai'  to  the  ends  of  human  freedom 
and  National  supremacy.  In  the  height  of  the  pei'sonal  vexations  we  have 
sliown  as  surrounding  him,  he  closed  his  message  to  the  Legislature  with  tlicse 
brave  words  : 

"Instead  of  voting  this  war  *a  failure,'  and  commanding  a  'cessation  of  hostilities,'  the  peo- 
ple have  declared  it  a  success  thus  far  in  its  progress,  and  required  its  continuance  until  the 
rebellion  is  suppressed,  and  their  Government  restored  to  its  original  power  and  usefulness. 
They  have  counted  its  cost  and  measured  its  sacrifices ;  they  have  voted  to  themselves  heavy  tax- 
ation, and  if  necessity  requires  it,  more  calls  upon  them  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  their  armies  ;  tiiey 
have  left  their  authorities  no  discretion ;  have  forbidden  them  to  take  any  backward  step,  but  to 
press  onward  with  energy  and  vigor,  calling  for  and  using  all  the  resources  of  the  Nation  until 
the  Rebel  power  is  broken,  and  the  peace  and  unity  of  tlie  country  is  restored.  They  liave  gone 
further,  and  declared  with  clear  and  unmistakable  emphasis  that  with  the  conquest  of  this  rebell- 
ion must  perish  its  most  potent  element,  as  well  as  one  of  its  exciting  causes ;  and  that  when 
peace  sheds  its  blessings  again  upon  our  people  this  shall  be,  what  God  and  our  fathers  designed 

it — A  LAND  OF  HUMAN  FREEDOM. 

"From  the. commencement  of  this  great  contest  the  State  of  Ohio  has  occupied  no  doubtful 
or  hesitating  position.  Our  people  have  assumed  their  burdens  with  alacrity,  and  borne  them 
with  cheerfulness.  They  have  responded  with  promptitude  to  every  call  that  has  been  made  upon 
them;  and  without  passing  the  bounds  of  becoming  modesty,  they  may  point  with  emotions  of 
pride  to  the  record  which  her  sons  have  made  for  the  State  in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  Ohio 
ofiicers  have  commanded  with  distinction  and  honor  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  service  ; 
and  Ohio  soldiers  have  battled  with  exalted  courage  and  patriotism  upon  nearly  every  field  of  the 
war,  and  marched  over  portions  of  every  State  that  the  treasonable  leaders  took  into  rebellion. 
At  all  times  and  at  all  places  they  have  nobly  done  their  duty;  achieving  for  themselves  and 
reflecting  upon  their  State  the  highest  honor.  True,  there  have  been  grievous  sacrifices  ;  there 
has  been  mourning  at  many  hearth-stones;  and  we  have  often  been  called  upon  to  pause  in  our 
exultation  over  the  noble  conduct  of  our  living  heroes,  to  lament  our  heroes  dead;  but  even  the 
eye  bedimmed  with  tears  has  caught  a  glance  of  the  future,  and  the  stricken  heart  has  found  con- 
solation in  the  assurance  that  all  these  sacrifices  will  be  hallowed  in  the  triumph  of  freedom,  and 
the  coming  greatness  and  glory  of  our  country.  The  commandment  of  the  people  is  to  you  and 
to  me,  in  our  allotted  spheres,  to  move  onward  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end ;  and  to 
contribute  all  of  ability  and  usefulness  we  possess  to  the  consummation  of  that  grand  triumph  in 
which  not  only  we  ourselves  but  the  friends  of  free  government  throughout  the  world  will  rejoice." 

When  at  last  the  tidings  from  Appomattox  C.  H.  flashed  across  the  Land, 
and  the  rapidly  following  reduction  of  the  army  that  was  no  longer  needed 
began,  Secretary  Stanton  found  nowhere  more  efficient  aid  in  hurrying  the  sol- 
diers back  to  their  peaceful  avocations  than  in  the  Executive  of  Ohio,  on  whom 
he  htid  so  often  relied.  The  tables  elsewhere  given'<=  may  show  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  w^as  done,  but  they  can  not  exhibit  the  fervid  energy  with 
which  the  Governor  pressed  it  at  every  point;  the  persistenc}'  with  which  he 
assailed  the  payinasters  and  mustering  officers,  forcing  them  to  work  harder 
than  they  were  accustomed,  and  greatly  arousing  their  indignation  thereb}' ; 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  strove  to  jDrevent  the  addition  of  unnecessary 
expenses  for  a  single  day  to  the  enormous  debt  under  Avhich  the  Nation  was 
staggering.  At  the  same  time  he  hastened  temporary  provision  for  a  home  for 
disabled  soldiers. f  These  were  services  that  gained  him  no  credit  then  ;  we 
owe  them  at  least  the  reward  of  grateful  remembrance  now. 
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t  Charles  Anderson  became  Governor  of  Ohio  before  the.se  arrangements  for  the  Soldiers' 
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The  simi^le  words  -with  Avhich  Uio  Govornor  had  concluded  his  address  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  doL-lining  the  canvass  lor  renomination,  were  soon  to 
receive  a  sad  siirniticancc.     "  I  doubt  very  much,"  ho  then  wrote,  "whether  my 

hoalih much  impaired  by  close  confinement  to  official  duties — would  sustain 

lue  throui'h  a  viy;orous  campaign,  while  increasing  years  and  the  arduous  labor 
of  a  long  life  in  public  positions,  strongly  invite  me  to  retirement  and  repose 
during  the  few  j'ears  that  may  j'et  remain  to  me." 

But  the  Government  had  other  purposes.  Secrctarj"  Stanton  wished  to 
reiire  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  man  whom  of  all 
others  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  held  fittest  for  the  place  should  succeed  him.  Gov- 
ernor Brough  was  expectetl  to  assume  charge  of  the  War  Department  at  least  at 
the  close  of  his  term  as  Governor,  if  not  at  an  earlier  date. 

Neither  his  own  longings  for  a  few  years'  retirement  and  rejiose,  nor  Mr. 
Lincoln's  wish  that  his  services  should  bo  transferred  to  the  National  arena, 
were  to  be  gratified. 

In  the  niidst  of  his  labors  his  health  began  to  give  Avay.  The  store  of 
strength  on  which  he  had  been  drawing  so  profusely,  was  even  lower  than  he 
thought  when,  with  some  natural  forebodings,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  him  through  the  labors  of  an  active  canvass  of  the  State. 
Through  the  closing  work,  connected  with  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  he 
labored  more  unremittingly  than  ever,  often  spending  the  whole  night  at  his 
de.<k,  in  his  efforts  to  hasten  the  reduction  of  expenses.  No  human  system 
could  endure  this  strain. 

Early  in  June,  while  his  health  was  broken  downi  by  harassing  labor,  and 
before  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  froni  the  shock  and  anxiety  consequent  upon 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  stepped  upon  a  stone  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bruise  the  foot  and  give  a  severe  sprain  to  the  ankle.  His  great  weight  and  the 
soreness  of  this  foot  compelled  him  for  days  to  lean  heavily  upon  his  cane,  and 
in  the  diseased  and  impoverished  condition  of  his  blood,  inflammation  in  the 
hand  was  thus  brought  on.  In  both  foot  and  hand  gangrene  set  in,  and  for  two 
months  his  sufferings  were  continuous  and  acute.  The  liveliest  alarm  was  man- 
ifested by  the  Government  at  his  condition.  The  Secretary  of  War  sent  out  the 
army  Surgeon  most  conversant  with  such  cases,  to  remain  in  constant  attend- 
ance upon  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  State.  Daily 
dispatches  as  to  his  condition  were  required  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Government. 
Every  care  which  family  affection  or  jjrofcssional  skill  could  suggest  was  given, 
but  it  all  proved  vain.  lie  was  literally  worn  out  in  the  public  service,  and  his 
Bystem  had  no  powers  of  recuperation.  After  incredible  sufferings  he  at  length 
passed  \nU)  a  state  of  inscnBibility,  from  which  he  was  never  in  this  life  aroused. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Cleveland,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  August,  about 
lialf  a  year  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  some  weeks  before 
the  election  of  his  successor. 

Home  wf-re  finished.  He  pl.-icofl  it  unflcr  the  charge  of  fivo  tniR(<!OM,  Rnrpeon-r}enpraI  R.  N.  Barr ; 
Hon.  Ivtwirt  15.  fJuncklf,  of  D.'iyton  ;  Hon.  .Jjih.  C.  Hall,  of  ToloJo ,  Stillman  Witt,  Esq.,  of 
CIcvcian'l ;  and  Hon.  ('1i:ih.  V.  Wilntacli,  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  first  located  at  tlic  old  Tripler 
Hrj«pilal,  near  Coluiubuji. 
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Of  the  administration  thus  brought  to  an  uiiLiincly  close  it  maybe  said  that 
it  Avas  at  once  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  unpopuLar,  as  well  as  perhaps  the 
most  able  with  which  Ohio  was  honored  throughout  the  war.  It  grappled  with 
no  such  sudden  rush  of  momentous  and  new  questions  as  did  Dennison's  ;  it 
passed  through  no  such  gloom}'  periods  of  depression  as  did  Tod's.  With  fewer 
necessities  therefor,  it  created  more  dissatisfaction  than  did  either.  Governor 
Brough  was  impetuous,  strong-Avilled,  indifferent  to  personal  considerations, 
often  regardless  of  men's  feelings,  always  disposed  to  try  them  by  a  standard 
of  integrity  to  which  the  world  is  not  accustomed.  His  administration  was 
constantly  embroiled — now  with  the  Sanitarj'  Commission — then  with  the  offi- 
cers in  the  field — again  with  the  surgeons.  But  every  struggle  was  begun  and 
ended  in  the  interest  of  the  private  soldiers  as  against  tlie  t3'ranny  or  neglect 
of  their  superiors;  in  the  interest  of  subordinate  officers  as  against  those  who 
sought  to  keep  them  down  ;  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who  fought  as  against 
those  who  shirked;  in  the  interest  of  the  maimed  as  against  the  sound;  in  the 
interest  of  their  families  as  against  all  other  expenditures.  Never  was  a  Knight 
of  the  old  Chivalry  more  unselfiphlj'  loj-al  to  the  defense  of  the  defenseless. 

We  write  no  apology  for  his  errors,  attempt  no  concealment  of  his  vices. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  fiilse  charity  that  would  belie  histor}'  in  order 
to  hide  them.  They  were  such  that,  proud  as  is  the  heritage  of  fame  he  has 
left  us,  no  parent  in  the  State  can  point  to  John  Brough  as  an  example  for 
his  boy.  But  they  rare!}'  injured  the  public  service  ;  and  they  scarcely  mar 
the  picture  he  has  left  us  of  statesmanlike  ability  and  of  patriotic  devotion  ;  of 
an  integrity  like  that  of  Cato,  and  an  industry  Avithout  a  parallel. 
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CHAPTEK  XX 


MILITARY  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  STATE. 


^T'TITII  the  death  of  Governor  Brongh  properly  ends  our  account  of  the 
Vv    ^^'^1'  Adiuiuistrations  of  Ohio.     What  followed  was  merely  the  resump- 
'    ^    tion,  with    a    rapidity  that    approached    the    marvellous,  of  their  civil 
duties  by  the  returning  soldiers. 

After  the  initial  war  legislation  of  the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1860-61, 
we  have  taken  little  pains  thus  far  to  trace  the  additional  acts  b}^  which  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  mirrored  in  their  laws.  We  ma}^  here,  therefore,  fitly  present 
a  summary  of  the  legislation  on  military  matters  at  succeeding  sessions  through- 
out the  war : 

LEGISLATION  OF  18G2. 

Dr.  Scott,  member  from  "Warren  County,  introduced  into  the  House  in  January,  1862,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  soldiers  familie.s.  The  bill  provided  for  a  levy  of  three-fourths  of  one  mill  on 
ihe  dollar  valuation  on  the  grand  list  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  The  revenue  so 
rai-^ed  was  to  be  disbursed,  without  compensation  by  the  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  State,  to  the  families  of  all  volunteers  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  from  this 
State.  [A  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ready  in  1863,  and  passed,  providing  for  a  levy 
of  one  mill  on  the  dollar — to  be  disbursed  in  the  same  manner.] 

Several  bills  of  a  local  nature  were  passed  at  the  session  of  1862,  authorizing  the  county  cora- 
inis.sioners  of  several  of  the  counties  to  transfer  moneys  from  certain  county  funds  to  the  relief 
fund  for  soldiers  families. 

Mr.  Sayler,  member  from  Ilamilton  County,  introduced  in  the  House  in  January,  1862,  a 
bill  to  enable  the  volunteers  of  Oiiio,  when  in  the  military  service  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  to  exercise  the  right  of  snflfrage,  and  designating  the  manner  in  whicli,  where,  and  by 
whom,  such  elections  should  be  conducted.  The  1)111  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  re- 
porled  it  back  without  recommendation. 

A  bill  upon  the  same  subject  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Tiuncklc,  Senator  from 
tlic  Montgomery  District,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  transmitted  to  the  House  for  its 
action,  where,  after  its  necond  reading,  it  was  referred  to  a  selec;t  committee,  wlio  I'cported  it  b:i,ck 
without  recommendation,  when  the  House  ordered  it  to  be  laid  nn  the  tal)le.  No  further  action 
w:lh  had  upon  thiH  bill  at  that  Hcssion. 

At  tlie  Bccond  Hei*Hion  in  186'i,  Mr.  Odlin,  member  fi-orn  MontgonuM-y  CJounly,  rcporl(>d  from 
a  neler-t  committee  of  the  House  an  aincTided  bill,  which  provided  that  whenever  any  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  this  Stale  fhall  be  in  the  actual  military  service  of  this  State  or  of  the  United 
SlatcH,  they  niay,  upon  the  u^ual  days  f.ir  holding  eouiUy,  state,  congressional,  and  jtresidential 
clcctionH,  fcxerciHe  llie  right  of  Hufl'rage  at  any  place  where  there  shall  be  twenty  such  voters,  as 
fally  a«  if  prajt-nt  at  their  usual  places  of  election.     'J'he  remaining  sections  of  the  bill  provide 
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the  manner  in  which  and  by  whom  such  elections  shall  be  conducted;  requiring  the  return  of  the 
poll-books  used  and  ballots  voted  at  such  election  to  the  proper  county  and  State  officers. 
This  bill  (House  Amendments  to  S.  B.,  No.  143)  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stiver,  member  from  Preble  County,  introduced  into  the  House  a  bill  to  prohibit  per- 
sons in  this  State  from  traflicking  with  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  was  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary.     The  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Flagg,  member  from  Hamilton  County,  introduced  into  the  House  in  April,  18G2,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  contribute  out  of  his  contingent  fund  to  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  tlie 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  such  sums  of  money  as  in  his  discretion  he  might  deem 
proper,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  bill  reported  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  January,  1862,  exempting  from  execution  the  property  of  all  persons  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  tlie  United  States,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  such  service,  and  two 
months  after  muster  out.     This  law  was  amendatory  of  the  act  of  May,  1861. 

Mr.  McVeigh,  Senator  from  the  Fairfield  District,  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  of  April,  18G1,  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  OJovernment  against  rebellion,  and  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  claims 
for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia  of  the  State;  also  troops  of  the  United 
States  where  such  purchases  were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor,  and  creating  a 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  examination  and  adjustment  of  claims  against  the  State  arising 
out  of  military  transactions.  The  Auditor  of  State,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attorney-General, 
constituted  the  board.     The  bill  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  1862. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  from  a  select  committe  of  the  Senate,  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  of  pay  agents,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  volunteers  from  Ohio  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  obtain  from  them  allotments  of  pay  and  remittances  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  their  families  or  friends.  All  moneys  received  by  such  agents  was  to 
be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury.  The  bill  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  1862,  and  was  found,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  give  tolerable  satisfaction  by  its  workings. 

Mr.  Eggleston,  Senator  from  Hamilton  County,  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  appropri- 
ating three  thousand  dollars  to  aid  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  United  Sanitary  Commission,  in 
promptly  and  efficiently  giving  relief  to  such  wounded  and  sick  Ohic>.soldiers  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  as  might  be  brought  to  that  point  for  care.  The  bill  passed  both  branches  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1862. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  January,  1862,  tendering  thanks  to  General  Thomas  and 
Colonels  Garfield  and  McCook,  and  men  of  their  commands,  for  the  victory  achieved  by  them  in 
Kentucky  over  the  enemies  of  the  Union. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  February,  1862,  tendering  thanks  to  General  Grant  and 
Flag-Officer  Foote,  and  men  of  their  commands,  for  the  courage,  gallantry,  and  enterprise  ex 
hibited  in  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Henry ;  also  for  capture  of  Fort  Donelson. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  February,  1862,  tendering  thanks  to  General  Burnside  and 
Commander  Goldsborough,  and  men  of  their  commands,  for  the  victories  achieved  in  North 
Carolina. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  March,  1862,  tendering  tlianks  to  Brigadier-General  Cur- 
tis, Brigadier-General  Sigel,  and  Colonels  Asboth,  Davis,  and  Garr,  and  men  of  tiieir  coinmania, 
for  the  victory  achieved  over  the  Rebel  forces  undt-r  Van  D.)rn,  Price,  and  McCnlloch,  at  Pea 
Ridge,  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Arkansas. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  March,  1862,  declaring  that  the  Government  could  make 
no  peace  save  on  the  basis  of  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws;  that  the  future  peace  and  permanency  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  best 
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interests  of  humanity,  ilemanded  the  speedy  trial  and  summary  execution  of  all  the  leading 
conspirators;  and  that,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  the  Legislature  protested  against  any 
peaw,  s;»ve  upon  this  hasis, 

A  joint  resolution  wa?  passed  in  April,  1S62,  tendering  thanks  to  Brigadier-General 
Shields  and  othoers  and  men  of  liis  command  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  the  victory  achieved 
at  Winchester,  Virginia. 

LEGISLATION  OF  1863. 

Mr.  Krnm.  from  a  select  committee  of  the  House,  reported  a  bill  to  provide  for  bounty  paid 
to  Ohio  volunteers  who  enlisted  and  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
calls  of  the  President  issued  on  the  second  day  of  July  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1S62  and  creating  the  County  Commissioners  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  a  County  Board, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  and  make  record  of  the  amount  of  such  bounty  paid,  or  agreed 
to  be  paid,  to  volunteers  in  their  respective  counties,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  bounty  was 
paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid ;  and  authorizing  the  county  commissioners  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the 
taxable  propertv  entered  upon  the  grand  tax  duplicate  of  their  respective  counties  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  claims.     Tlie  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  McVeigh,  Senator  from  the  Fairfield  District,  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  more  effect- 
ually for  the  defense  of  the  State  against  invasion.  This  bill  authorized  the  Governor,  in  case 
of  invasion  of  the  State,  or  danger  thereof,  to  call  into  active  service  the  militia  of  the  State,  or 
such  numbers  as,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  necessary  to  defend  the  State  and  repel  such  invasion, 
and  makin<^  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary 
expenses  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  Governor  in  calling  out  the  militia  of  the  State  for  any  of 
the  objects  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  empowering  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
borrow  such  sum  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  and  to  issue  certificates  to  the  parties  loan- 
ing the  State  the  said  sum,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  exempt  from 
taxation  under  the  authority  of  this  State.     This  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Sinnet,  Senator  from  the  Licking  District,  introduced  a  bill  empowering  the  Governor 
to  appoint  sucii  number  of  military  claim  agents  as  the  good  of  the  service  might  require, 
whose  dutv  it  was  to  investigate,  give  advice,  and  take  such  other  action  as  would  enable  dis- 
charged Oiiio  soldiers  speedily  to  obtain,  free  of  charge,  the  money  due  them  from  the  General 
Government  for  military  service.     This  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  January,  1863,  tendering  thanks  to  Major-General  Eose- 
crans,  staff,  officers,  and  men  under  tiieir  command,  for  the  achievement  of  the  victory  at  Mur- 
freesboro',  Tennessee. 

A  joint  resolution  was  pa-ssed  in  .January,  tendering  thanks  to  Major-General  Benjamin  F. 
Bntler  for  his  distinguished  services  to  the  country  during  the  rebellion. 

A  joint  resolution,  passed  in  February,  1863,  tendering  thanks  to  the  Eighty-Third,  Ninety- 
Sixth,  and  Seventy-Sixth  Ohio  Regiments,  and  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Battery,  for  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post. 

A  joint  resolution,  passed  in  March,  1863,  tendering  thanks  to  patriotic  citizen-soldiers 
of  the  State — the  "Squirrel  Hunters" — for  tlieir  gallant  conduct  in  repairing  to  points  of  danger 
on  the  Ixjrder  to  defend  tlie  State  from  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Kebel  hordes  under  the 
command  of  Kirby  Smith. 

A  joint  resolution,  passed  in  March,  tendering  thanks  to  Major-General  Lew.  Wallace,  for 
the  jiromplnfj'H,  energy,  and  skill  exhibited  by  him  in  organizing,  ]>lanning  the  defense,  and  exe- 
cuting the  movements  of  soldiers  and  citizens  under  his  command  at  Cincinnati,  at  the  time  of 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Ohio  by  the  forces  imder  Kirby  Smitli. 

A  joint  rcoolution,  passed  in  March,  auth'jrizing  the  Governor  to  procure  lithograplied  dis- 
charges for  the  "S'piirrci  Hunters." 

A  joint  resolution,  pasced  in  March,  tendering  thanks  to  Captain  Abncr  Read,  commander 
of  Unit*-d  Statea  gunlxiat  "New  London,"  for  his  patriotism,  gallantry,  and  distinguished  serv- 
ieea  again.it  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
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[Captain  Eead  captured  fourteen,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  nine  more  vessels  of  the  enemy, 
and  also  captured  two  Rehel  forts,  Wood  and  Pike.] 

The  trustees  of  Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  which  is  located  near  Colunihus,  Ohio,  liaving  pre- 
sented a  lot  in  their  cemetery  grounds  for  tlie  burial  of  Union  soldiers  who  died  in  the  camps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  the  General  Assembly,  by  joint  resolution,  authorized  the  Governor  to 
contribute  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  out  of  his  military  contingent  fund  for  the 
removal  of  the  dead  bodies  of  those  brave  men,  and  their  proper  interment  in  the  grounds  thus 
given  for  this  purpose. 

LEGISLATION  OF  1864. 

Mr.  Odlin,  member  from  Montgomery  County,  introduced  into  the  House,  in  ^larch,  1864,  a 
bill  to  enable  the  qualified  voters  of  any  city  in  this  State,  who  may  be  in  the  military  service  of 
tliis  State  or  of  the  United  States,  to  exercise  tlie  right  of  suffrage  when  absent  in  sucli  service 
of  the  United  Slates  or  of  this  State,  on  the  days  provided  by  law  for  electing  the  municipal 
oflicers  thereof,  the  same  as  if  present  at  their  respective  places  of  voting  in  said  cities.  The 
elections  under  this  act  were  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  act  of  lipril, 
1863.     The  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Odlin,  from  the  House  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  a  bill  to  provide  more  effectually 
for  the  defense  of  the  State  against  invasion.  This  bill  authorizes  the  procurement  of  arms,  field 
batteries,  equipments,  camp  equipage,  subsistence,  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  means  and 
appliances  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  State  against  invasion,  riot,  insurrection,  or  danger 
thereof,  and  making  an  appropriation  of  one  million  dollars  to  pay  the  expenses  incurrred  bv 
the  Governor  under  authority  of  this  act.  The  bill  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly.    Under  it  four  batteries  were  equipped. 

Mr.  Gunckle,  Senator  from  the  Montgomery  District,  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  a  bill  to  provide  relief  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and  marines.  The  act  authorizes  a 
levy  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the  grand  list  of  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and 
in  counties  where  the  State  levy  shall  be  insufBcient,  grants  tlie  board  of  county  commissioners 
power  to  levy  and  assess  an  additional  amount,  not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  on 
the  grand  list  of  taxable  property  of  sucli  county;  also  city  councils  the  power  to  levy  and  assess 
an  additional  amount,  not  exceeding  oue-iialf  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  tlie  grand  list  of 
taxable  property  of  such  city,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  relief  contemplated  by  this  act. 

The  benefits  of  this  act  extend  to  the  families  of  colored  soldiers  and  marines  actually  in  tlie 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  who  have  died  or  been  disabled  therein. 

In  cases  of  refusal  or  neglect  of  township  and  county  officers  to  discliarge  the  duties  required 
by  this  act,  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  suitable  persons,  citizens  of  such  counties,  to 
perform  said  duties. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  Senator  from  the  Ross  District,  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  county  commis- 
sioners, trustees  of  townships,  and  city  councils  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to  vol- 
unteers, and  to  refund  subscriptions  made  for  that  purpose.  The  act  authorizes  the  commissioners 
of  the  several  counties,  the  city  council  of  the  several  cities,  and  the  trustees  of  each  township  in 
this  State  (if  they  deem  the  same  expedient),  in  1864,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  property 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  pay  bounties  to  volun- 
teers, and  fixing  the  amount  of  bounty  to  be  paid  each  volunteer  at  one  Imndred  dollars. 

In  order  to  anticipate  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  autliorized  by  this  law,  the  county  commis- 
sioners, township  trustees,  and  city  councils  were  allowed  to  borrow  moneys  or  transfer  mone}' 
from  certain  other  funds  in  the  county,  township,  or  city  treasuries. 

This  act  also  authorizes  the  payment  of  bounty  to  each  veteran  volunteer  not  having  previ- 
ously received  a  local  bounty.     Said  bounty  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

This  act  also  authorizes,  upon  proper  evidence  shown  to  the  county  commissioners,  township 
trustees,  or  president  of  the  proper  city  council,  the  payment  of  all  moneys  advanced  by  indi- 
viduals for  the  purposes  named  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Sinnet,  a  Senator  from  the  Licking  District,  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  February, 
1863,  a  bill  to  organize  and  discipline  the  militia  of  the  State.  This  bill  was  passed  by  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly.     See  ante,  Chap.  "  Organization  of  the  National  Guard." 

Vol.  I.— 16. 
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Colonel  John  M.  Connell,  Senator  from  the  Fairfiel.i  District,  introduced,  in  March,  1S6-1,  a 
bill  for  the  ?anie  purpo.<o,  and  repealing  tlie  act  of  18G3.  It  ditlcred  therefrom  mainly  in  being 
better  arranijed  and  more  clearly  expressed,  in  changing  the  name  "  Volunteer  Ohio  State  i\Iili- 
tia"  to  "  National  Guard."  in  giving  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  exemptions,  in  abandoning 
Ihe  eflfort  to  keep  up  an  official  organization  of  the  connuon  militia  until  it  shall  be  called  out, 
and  in  perfecting  the  organization  and  arrangements  for  drilling  the  National  Guard.  The 
Adjutant-  General,  in  his  report  for  1864,  stated  that  the  original  draft  for  this  bill  was  prepared 
by  Hon.  T.en.  A.  Harris,  then  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

On  the  passage  of  the  bill  four  Senators  voud  in  the  negative:  Messr.s.  Converse,  Lang, 
O'Connor,  and  Willett,  all  Democrats. 

Mr.  Lang  moved  to  auiend  the  title  as  follows : 

"  A  bill  establishing  an  expensive  and  oppressive  standing  army  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
to  tramp  out  of  existence  the  few  last  vestiges  of  civil  liberty  still  remaining  with  the  people." 

The  same  Senatoi-s  who  voted  negatively  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  voted  affirmatively  on 
the  motion  t>f  Mr.  Lang  to  amend  the  title. 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  186-4,  authorizing  and  requiring  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
cii.ssion  of  tliree  persons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  claims  growing  out  of  the  Morgan  raid. 
The  cinnmissioners  were  required  to  appoint  times  and  places  for  the  examination  of  claims 
within  the  counties  llirough  which  said  raid  passed,  and  to  give  notice  by  publication  in  a  news- 
paper. The  commissioners  had  power  to  call  and  examine  witnesses.  All  claims  examined  by 
the  commissioners  to  be  reported  to  the  Governor,  separated  into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Claims  for  property  taken,  destroyed,  or  injured  by  the  Kebels. 

2.  Claims  for  property  taken,  destroyed,  or  injured  by  the  Union  forces  under  command  of 
L'nited  States  officers. 

3.  Claims  for  property  taken,  destroyed,  or  injured  by  Union  forces  not  under  the  comniaml 
of  United  States  officers,  with  a  statement  showing  specifically  in  each  case  under  what  circum- 
stances, and  by  what  authority  such  property  was  so  taken,  injured,  or  destroyed.* 

An  act  was  passed  in  February,  1804,  to  prevent  enlistments  of  residents  of  this  State,  by 
unauthorized  persons,  in  or  for  military  organizations  of  other  States,  and  to  punish  any  citizen 
of  the  State  who,  by  offers  of  bounties  or  otherwise,  should  attempt  to  induce  such  enlistments.. 

An  act  was  pa.s.sed  in  March,  1864,  to  establish  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General  a  bureau 
of  military  .statistics,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  names  and  memories  of  the  gallant  and 
p.itrioiic  men  of  this  State  who  volunteered  as  privates  in  the  service  of  the  United  ^States,  which 
wa-s  to  be  done  by  preserving  lists  of  their  names,  and  sketches  of  the  organizations  to  which  they 
belonged.! 

.\n  act  wa.s  passed  in  March,  1864,  for  the  relief  of  debtors  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  providing  that  any  party  in  a  suit  against  whom  judgment  had  been  entered  with- 
out dcfen.se  made,  while  the  .said  party  was  in  the  .service,  should  have  the  privilege  of  re-opening 
judgment  or  order  in  his  case  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  his  discharge,  for  presentation 
of  his  defenj<e. 

LEGLSLATION  OF  1805. 

An  act  was  pa«sed  in  February,  1865,  creating  a  bureau  of  soldiers'  claims,  and  providing  for 
the  apjH>intment  by  the  Governor  of  a  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  furnish  and  give 
all  nect»«ary  inflructions,  information,  and  advice,  free  of  charge,  to  the  soldiers  and  marines  of 
Ohio,  or  llieir  heir«  or  legal  representatives,  respecting  any  claims  which  may  be  due  them  from 
tbU  State  or  the  United  States.  X 


♦  Tlie  rcsullM  of  the  inve.-<tigation  under  this  law  have  been  given,  utile,  Chap.  "The  Morgan 
Raid," 

t  Ii«pcaled  efTorlH  were  Hubhecpnnily  made  to  sccuri!  an  ajiiUMJiuiatlon  for  jiuljlishing  this 
matter,  but  il  would  liavo  made  a  cait-ioad  of  volumes,  and  tlie  Legislatiue  always  rei'iised. 

t  An  attempt  to  make  thi-<  bureau  amount  to  something  led  to  serious  comjdicalioiiH  with  tho 
State  Military  Agent  at  \V:whington. 
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A  supplementary  act  to  the  act  of  March,  1SG4,  enahling  qualified  voters  of  cities,  etc.,  who 
may  be  in  the  military  service  of  the  State,  or  of  this  United  States,  to  exercise  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, was  passed  March  31,  1865.  It  gave  the  privilege  of  voting  for  all  township  officers  save 
assessors,  and  adapted  other  provisions  of  the  existing  law  to  correspond  with  this. 

A  relief  bill  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and  marines  in  the  State  and  United  States  service 
was  passed  in  April,  1865,  providing  for  a  State  levy  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the 
grand  list  of  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  should  the  fund  so  raised  be  insufficient,  author- 
izing the  county  commissioners  to  make  an  additional  levy  of  two  mills,  and  city  councils  an 
additional  levy  of  one  mill. 

An  act  was  passed  in  April,  1865,  for  the  relief  of  discliarged  soldiers  and  marines,  being 
merely  a  modification  of  the  State  Agency  system  for  their  benefit. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "an  act  to  provide  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
examine  certain  military  claims,"  and  making  an  appropriation  for  tlieir  payment,  was  passed 
in  April,  1865.  It  gave  system  to  previous  legislative  action  looking  to  the  payment  of  the 
irregular  claims  arising  out  of  the  necessity  for  haste  and  vigor  in  the  early  part  of  Governor 
Dennison's  military  administration. 

A  consideraljle  number  of  new  amendments  to  the  National  Guard  law  were  passed. 

An  act  to  provide  bounty  for  veteran  volunteers,  who  had  not  previously  received  local 
bounty,  was  passed  in  April,  1865,  autliorizing  the  trustees  of  the  several  townships  of  this  State 
to  issue  to  each  re-enlisted  veteran  volunteer  a  bond  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  bearing 
six  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees,  one  year  after  the  date  thereof. 

An  act  was  passed  in  April,  1865,  to  authorize  the  trustees  of  townships,  councils  of  cities, 
and  commissioners  of  counties  in  this  State,  to  levy  a  tax  to  refund  money  borrowed  or  pledo-ed 
for  local  bounties.     Bounty  under  this  act  limited  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  in  March,  1865,  to  establisli  a  soldiers'  home.  The 
home  so  established  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  the  care  and  support  of 
such  soldiers  of  the  State  as  have  been  disabled  in  the  war. 

The  bill  provided  for  the  purchase  of  Ohio  White  Sulphur  Springs  Farm  and  buildings,  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  management  and  control  of  said  home  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  six 
trustees,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  one,  two,  and  three  years.  Their  successors  for  three 
years  each. 

The  board  of  trustees  were  empowered  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and  other  necessary 
officers  for  the  home.  The  home  to  be  governed  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  board,  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

The  board  shall  admit  as  many  disabled  soldiers  as  the  home  will  comfortably  contain 
having  due  reference  to  a  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  several 
counties  of  the  State. 

All  soldiers  admitted  to  the  home  were  required  to  transfer  to  the  board  all  incomes  wliich 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State,  United  States,  or  other  sources,  except  the  amount 
of  two  dollars  per  month. 

The  board  was  authorized  to  receive  and  accept  in  trust  for  said  home  any  donations  of 
land,  money,  or  other  property,  and  to  hold  or  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  home, 
as  they  deemed  most  advisable. 

The  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  were  authorized  and  required  to 
appropriate  out  of  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  Aimilies,  a  sufficient  amount  to  sup- 
port indigent  and  disabled  soldiers  within  their  respective  counties,  until  such  dependent  soldiers 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  home  established  by  this  act. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

The  bill  did  not  pass.  The  General  As.sembly  of  1866  passed  a  law  establishing  a  home, 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation  near  Dayton. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1867   a  memorial  from  Major-General  Eaton  and 
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others,  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  asking  an  appropriation  by  the  State  to  aid  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Major-General  James  E.  McPherson,  at  Clyde,  Ohio. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  one — General  Warner,  Senator  from  the 
Licking  District— who,  in  his  report  upon  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  following  joint  resolution: 

"Eisoliyd,  bv  the  General  Assetnbhj  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  sum  of  live  thousand  dollars 
is  herein-  directed  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Clyde,  Ohio,  to  the  memory  of  Major-General 
James  B.  McPherson." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party  vote,  every  Democrat  voting 
against  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  transmitted  to  the  Ilouse,  by  which  body  it  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


OHIO   SURGEONS   IN   THE   WAR. 


OTHING  in  the  genei-al  management  of  Ohio  military  aftViirs  through- 
out the  war  did  more  to  raise  the  character  of  the  State  than  the  care 
with  which  medical  oflScers  were  selected,  and  the  unusually  high  class 
of  officers  thus  obtained. 

Among  the  many  excellent  acts  for  which  ex-Governor  Dennison  has  never 
received  proper  credit,  was  his  determination,  in  the  very  climax  of  the  confu- 
sion that  followed  the  first  call  to  arms,  that  no  Ohio  regiment  should  enter  the 
field  without  a  surgeon  whom  the  best  judgment  of  the  profession  in  the  State 
woxild  pronounce  fitted  for  the  place.  It  was  the  time  of  crudities  in  every 
branch  of  military  organization — when  troops  were  electing  their  officers,  and 
regiments  were  demanding  thirt}'  wagons  each  for  transportation,  and  recruits 
were  receiving  quarters  at  first-class  hotels  at  Government  expense.  To  have 
perceived,  in  the  midst  of  this  rawness  and  ignorance,  the  necessity  for  rigid 
examinations  of  medical  officers  was  a  piece  of  sagacity  that  was  to  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  eyery  soldier  sent  out,  and  to  secure  for  the  State  pre-eminence  in  the 
siTrgical  and  medical  history  of  the  war. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  organization  of  troops  began.  Governor  Denni- 
Bon  appointed  George  C.  Blackman,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati;  J.  W.  Hamilton,  M. 
D.,  of  Columbus;  and  L.  M.  Whiting,  M.  D.,  of  Canton,  a  board  to  examine  all 
applicants  for  appointments  as  surgeons  or  assistant-surgeons  for  Ohio  regi- 
ments. No  one  was  to  be  eligible  who  had  not  been  regularly  educated,  had  not 
been  a  practitioner  in  good  standing  for  ten  j'cars,  and  could  not  pass  a  rigid 
examination  before  this  board;  Avhile  for  even  the  assistant-surgeons,  five  years 
of  previous  practice  were  required. 

The  system  thus  begun  was  kept  up  through  the  succeeding  administra- 
tions. As  the  business  of  the  war  became  more  systematized,  the  State  Surgeon- 
General  assumed  charge  of  such  matters,  and  saw  to  it  that  the  standard 
required  by  the  examining  board  should  be  raised  rather  than  lowered.  During 
the  summer  of  1861,  Drs.  Blackman  and  Whiting  retired,  and  S.  M.  Smith,  M. 
I).,  and  William  M.  Awl,  M.  D.,  of  Columbus,  took  their  places.  These  gentle- 
men discharged  the  delicate  duties  of  the  board  throughout  the  administration 
of  Governor  Dennison.     Governor  Tod,  on  his  entrance  into  office,  appointed  C. 
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C.  Cook,  M.  P.,  of  Youngstown  ;  John  W.  Eussoll,  M.  P.,  of  ]\[ount  Yornon  ; 
and  John  A.  Murphy,  M.  P.,  of  Cincinnati.  Afterward,  on  the  death  of  Pr. 
Cook,  Gustav.  C.  E.  \Yebcr,  M.  P.,  of  CleveUmd,  took  his  place  Througli  tho 
administration  of  Governor  Brough  these  genth-mcn  were  retained;  but  during 
tho  absence  of  Pr.  Weber  in  Europe,  and  the  illness  of  Pr.  Murph}-,  Prs.  S.  M. 
Smith  and  Starling  Loving,  of  Columbus,  acted  in  their  places.  Before  those 
gentlemen — all  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
State — everv  surgeon  or  assistant-sui-geon  for  an  Ohio  regiment  was  compelled 
to  pass.  Tlie  examination  was  exhaustive,  and  moral  habits  in  the  appli- 
cant, temperance,  and  fair  standing  in  the  profession,  were  required  as  rigor- 
ouslv  as  satisfactory  answei's  to  the  professional  questions.* 

When,  liaving  appointed  General  McClellan  in  the  hope  of  having  hira  as 
militarj-  adviser,  Governor  Pennison  asked  of  him  who  should  be  made  Sur- 
geon-General, a  prompt  recommendation  was  given  to  George  H.  Shumard,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  an  appointment  was  as  promptly  made.  The  profession,  par- 
ticularly in  Cincinnati,  manifested  some  astonishment,  and  began  to  inquire  who 
Pr.  Shumard  was.  Presently  it  came  to  be  known  that  he  was  really  a  repu- 
table physician,  though  long  absent  from  Cincinnati,  engaged  in  geological 
survevs  in  Texas  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  for  years  previouslj"  a  resident 
of  Arkansas.  lie  had  avowed  his  Union  sentiments  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
pressure  of  public  opinion  against  him,  and  when  he  was  finally  forced  to  flee, 
General  McClellan.  in  in'troducing  him  to  Governor  Pennison's  attention,  had 
spoken  of  him  as  ''the  last  Union  man  of  Arkansas."  These  facts  tended  to 
mollify  the  first  harsh  judgment  of  the  profession  ;  but  they  never  quite  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  his  appointment  as  Surgeon-General  of  Ohio;  and  he  was 
never  popular. 

He  nevertheless  did  some  valuable,  though  fragmentary  service.  The 
troops  first  hnrried  into  the  field  were  ignorant  of  everything  necessary  to  com- 
fort or  liealth  in  camp  life;  the  camps  were  filthy,  the  hospitals  crowded,  ill- 
vcnlilated,  and  worse  attended,  the  medical  supplies  insufficient.  To  the  correc- 
tion of  these  evils  Pr.  Shumard  addressed  himself  with  industry  and  zeal.  He 
visited  the  camps  of  the  State  troops,  helped  to  organize  their  medical  depart- 
ments, and  did  what  in  him  la}-  to  inaugurate  system  in  medical  matters.  But 
he  was  made  to  feel  so  keenly  the  opinion  of  the  profession  that  he  was  an 
interloper,  enjoying  undeserved  pi'()inotion  over  Ohio  pliysicians,  that  ho  was 
very  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  United  States  service  as  a 
brigade  Hurgoon. 

He  was  succeeded  by  William  L.  IVrcMillcn,  M.  P.,  of  Columbus,  who  had 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  licfoming  familiar  with  army  surgery  in   Russian   hos- 

•  The  followin;^  jh  a  Bumn)!ir_v  of  nicdiciti  oflicer.s  appointed,  resigned,  promoted,  diniiiiHsed, 
and  deceased  during  tlic  rebellion  : 

"AiUKiintcd — Siir^conH,  287;  AHHiHtant-SnrgeonH,  094.  KeHJgned — Surgeonn,  122;  Assist- 
ant-.Surgeonn,  171.  I'rornoiifdiH — AHHiMtant-SiirgeotiH  to  SiirgcoiiH,  105;  Hnrg(;on.s  and  AKsistants 
to  SurgeonH  and  AcMiMlant'4  U.  S.  V.,  45.  I^innuHHed — SurgeonH,  2;  AHHiHtant-Surgeons,  12. 
Deceased — Surgeono,  18;  A««intant-8urgeonH,  24." 
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pitals  during  tlie  Crimean  war.  lie  served  as  Surgeon-General  during  the  lew 
remaining  months  of  Grovernor  Dennison's  administration. 

Governor  Tod  appointed  Gustav.  C.  E.  Weber,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  as  Surgeon -General  on  his  staff.  This  gentle- 
man was  of  German  birth  and  education,  and  Avas  a  physician  of  high  rei)ute 
in  Cleveland  and  throughout  the  State.  lie  began  the  sj-stcm  of  hospital  boats, 
of  which  we  have  alread}'  had  occasion  to  speak  at  length  ;  visited  the  field  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  labored  faithfully  among  the  wounded,  till  he  was 
himself  prostrated  by  disease;  visited  hospitals  where  Ohio  soldiers  were 
congregated  elsewhere,  and  particularly  those  in  Washington;  had  repeated  con- 
ferences with  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  army  and  co-operated 
zealouslj^  with  him  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  service;  perfected  the  sj-stem 
of  examination  for  applicants  for  appointment  as  regimental  surgeons,  and  made 
it  more  stringent  and  systematic. 

When  Dr.  Weber's  health  gave  way  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  M.  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Starling  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  long  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  practitioner  in  Columbus. 
Dr.  Smith  had  completed  his  medical  studies  in  Pai-is,  and  had  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  jirofession  in  the  State.  lie  continued 
the  system  of  hospital  boats,  and  gave  the  closest  personal  attention  to  its  work- 
ings. He  was  a  man  of  peculiarlj-  warm  temperament,  and  his  whole  heart 
was  in  the  work  to  which  he  now  devoted  himself.  He  made  repeated  personal 
visits  to  the  great  battle-fields;  was  ahvaj'S  prepared  to  forward  corps  of  select 
surgeons  and  tiurses  wherever  needed;  was  active  in  seeking  occasions  for  ren- 
dering aid  to  the  medical  officers  in  the  field,  and  watchful  as  to  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  he  sent  out.  He  maintained  the  high  standard  of  appointments  to 
the  medical  service. 

When  Governor  Brough  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  selected 
his  personal  friend,  K.  JST.  Barr,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Cleveland,  and  a  man  of  excellent  standing  in  the  ])rofession,  as  his  Surgeon- 
General.  There  Avas  now  less  necessity  for  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  troops 
in  the  field,  or  special  eff'orts  to  render  assistance  after  great  battles,  since  tho 
more  perfect  organization  of  the  medical  strength  of  the  armj"  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  left  less  for  the  medical 
authorities  of  the  several  States  to  do.  The  Government  now  had  its  OAvn 
hospital  boats,  hospital  cars,  and  abundant  medical  supplies ;  while,  for  special 
wants,  the  thorough  organization  of  the  charitable  commissions  might  be 
safeiy  trusted.  Dr.  Barr's  duties  were,  therefore,  more  closely  confined  to  the 
routine  of  office  work  than  had  been  those  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  high 
praise  to  say  that  he  kept  up  the  standard  they  had  fixed. 

Under  the  administrations  of  these  several  gentlemen  the  State  expended, 
on  her  own  account,  in  bringing  home  her  wounded  or  in  sending  additional 
Burgeons  and  supplies  to  them  on  the  battle-fields  where  they  fell,  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Professor  J.  H.  Salisbury,  of  Cleveland,  under  an  appointment  from  Gov- 
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ernor  Tod,  visited  a  number  of  hospitals  in  the  diiforent  theaters  of  military 
operations,  looking  after  the  condition  of  the  Ohio  sick  and  wounded,  and 
makinij  known  their  wants.  lie  gave,  however,  the  larger  share  of  his  time  to 
experiments  and  investigations  bearing  on  the  great  epidemics  that  invade  the 
armv.  and  spei.-iallv  on  chronic  diarrhea,  malarial  fevers,  and  camp  measles,  as 
■well  as  on  the  army  ration  as  largely  entering  into  the  causation  of  many  army 
diseases.  lie  made  meritorious  experiments  looking  to  the  proof  of  the  theory 
that  some  of  these  diseases  have  a  cryptogamic  origin,  and  presented  an  elab- 
orate report,  which  was  given  to  the  profession  as  an  appendix  in  successive 
i-eports  of  the  several  Surgeon-Generals. 

Besides  the  regimental  surgeons.^i^  who  embraced  a  representation  of  the 
best  professional  talent  of  the  State,  a  number  of  the  leading  physicians  entered 
the  United  States  service  as  "  United  States  "Volunteer  Surgeons,"  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  or  as  assistants,  with  the  rank  of  First-Lieutenant,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  before  n 
board  ot"  regular  army  sm-geons  at  "Washington. f  They  were  assigned  to  duty 
as  suri'-cons  in  charge  of  hospitals,  division  or  corps  surgeons,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  as  medical  directors  of  great  departments. 

One  of  these,  Dr.  "Wm.  H.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  be  one  of  the  small  board  of  medical   insj^ectors,  who  stood  next  to 

*  Whose  names  appear,  together  with  the  important  facts  of  their  military  history,  in  the 
rosters  of  iheir  respective  regiments,  in  Vol.  II. 

t  SURGEONS  OF  VOLUNTEERS,  WITH  RANK. 


DATE  OF  COM. 


HKSIDKNCK. 


ItKMARKS. 


Major 

I'o. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
IM. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


i'ii.\s.  O'Leakt Aug. 

Wm.  «'i.rsDEMS ... 
Jas.  I).   Kdhinson. 

Gf.o.  H.   SlIVMARD. 

F.    N.    BlRKK S.-pt. 

l».  \V.  H  \BTS1I0RN  ....I  " 
Gr.O.  ('.  BLACK.M.VN  ...|Oct. 
Wm.  H.  Mu.^sky.. 


Irplai^l  .|Cinriniiiili... 

Ton  11 iCinciuniiti... 

Ohio ' 

N.  J |(;iiiciimati... 

Iri'l.'iml  .|Ciii(iiinati... 
Ml 


Norman  Uav 

lU  H  s    H.    .lollX8Ti>N. 

KbEUK.   .■<>.VMi)UR 

W  M.  W.  Mol.MEri 

.\.    J.    JMlKM-S  

Cl.ARKE  McUERMOTT. 


April       4.  \SK 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Howard  Ci'i.bertkon 

Khan'-is  S«ltfr 

.I>".    M.  >Coui.v9oN.... 

fJt.o.  K.   Wr.r.m 

<aj«'l  i).  tvii.nkv 

Klmore   Y.  Chake.... 
,  i;.  Swartzweldkr 

IConr.RT    >'l.l.T<  IIKB 

Samii.l  H  »bt 

Do iJ.  V.  <'ant»»;i.i.  ... 

Do.    W.  r.  liA.HiriJ* 

'HcsBr  Z.  tJii.i 

,.—.„.. |TlK>H.    ii.    liooD 

Do i<*MA«.  H.  H.»)i. 

Do « M.   C.    WtK>l»W>>KTII  .. 

Do „ WoODWAKD 


Ui  LU^UrtBtit 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
D... 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 


ASrt'TMUKOKONS. 

RdWI<«    FBr.».MA!< 

J.  W    An-Lci.ATK 

»l.    K,    .»J<lXIKT 

']KBMAIttl    MAAf 

llr.nRT  M.  KiMk 

MAMuri.  Knrnr.s 

.I..IIH    .>Irf(  »;.»  

.(.    .-^TKIJI    Kl.V  

j'iiix  ■<.  M»<;iii  * 


Dpc. 


N..V. 

K.b. 

March 

May 

Jiily 

.Nov. 

Jiiii. 

May 

Juno 


H, 


N.  Y 

N.  n 

Vt 

Mnss 

Kn^liind 

Oliio 

Ohio 

lr.-l:ind  . 


Oliio 

Enshind 
Ohio 


K.I.. 


7.  I  >«■.•. 


S.pt. 
Nov. 
■Inn. 


|^!r' 


Cincinnati.. 
Cincihiiati... 
Coluiiiljiis... 


Cincinnati... 

Xtlii'ns 

PoitMiioiUli 
Dayton 


Ohio 

Ohio 

I'cnii 

Kntfland 

Ohio 

Ohio 

N.  Y 

P-nn 

Oliio 

Ohio 

N.  Y 

Ohio 


Cinciiiiiali.... 


K    H.... 
Ohio  .. 


Oiriii'ii) 

I'l-nn 

Ciiim'lit  . 
Ii-lan.l  . 

Kill 

r>hl 


Warri'ii 
Wnrrcii 


Cincinnati... 


Vouiiirntown 
('incinnati... 


Division  Surgeon. 

I't  Mod.  Dir.  Dcpt.  Cumberland. 


Superintendent  Hospitals,  Louisville. 


Division  SurRoon.  [Insp's  of  Army. 

I'roni.  tc  Lt.  Col.  and  nioniber  Board  Med. 
Corps  Medical  Director. 

Hospital  Surgeon,  Nashville. 
Division  Surgron. 

IMcd.  Director,  Department  Kentucky. 
Mi'd.  l'urv<vor  and  Surg,  in  charge,  Cuni- 
hrrland  Hospital,  Nashville. 

Corps  Medical  Director. 

llii.spital  .Surgeon. 

lloHliital  Surgeon. 

Div.  and  Post  Med.  Dir.,  Murfreesboro'. 

Division  Surgeon. 

IMi'dii  al  I'uiveyor,  Army  Cumberland. 

Moniiitiil  Surgeon. 
iKion  Siiigcon. 
Division  Suigion. 


lloHpital  Surgeon. 
Dirision  Surgeon. 


Hospital  Surgeon,  (.'incinnati. 
Hospital  Surgeon. 


Division  Medical  Director. 
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the  Surgeon-General  unci  his  Assistant  as  the  ranking  officers  of  tlie  medical 
service  in  the  army.  In  tliis  capacity  he  proved  singularlj-  industrious  in  his 
searcii  for  mismanagement  or  abuses,  and  unshrinking,  to  a  degree  rarel}-  wit- 
nessed, in  exposing  them  and  appl,ying  the  necessary  correctives.  He  was  spe- 
cially watchful  as  to  the  character  of  the  medicines  and  supplies  furnished  tho 
hospitals,  the  rations  issued  to  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  the  quality  of  tlothin'-- 
furnished  to  the  troops.  On  the  battle-fields  his  authority  was  interposed  to 
save  the  wounded  from  unscrupulous  operators.  In  all  respects,  he  was  an  un- 
tiring and  faithful  public  servant. 

Dr.  Wm.  Clendenin,  of  the  same  corps,  aside  from  his  professional  serv- 
ices, was  esteemed  for  tlie  thorough  system  of  registration  of  sick  and  wounded 
which  he  introduced,  first  into  some  hospitals  under  his  own  care,  and  after- 
ward into  the  entire  medical  service  of  the  army.  Under  the  old  reguhitions  it 
was  impossible  to  trace,  from  the  hosjMtal  records,  the  successive  stages  of  any 
l^articular  case,  where  the  patient  had  either  been  transferred  to  another  hos- 
pital or  granted  a  furlough.  Under  the  system  introduced  by  Clendenin's 
blanks  the  hospitals  of  the  entire  service  could  be  explored,  the  case  could  bo 
followed  anywhere,  its  ultimate  result  was  always  discoverable,  and  the  entire 
multiform  experience  of  the  war  thus  became  available  for  the  instruction  and 
advancement  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Clendenin  filled  various  posts  of  enlarged 
usefulness,  and  finally  became  Assistant  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  tho 
Cumberland.  His  chief,  the  honored  director  in  this  army  through  a  largo 
pai-t  of  its  bloody  experience  (Dr.  Glover  Perrin),  though  an  old  officer  of  the 
regular  armj",  may,  nevertheless,  be  j^roperly  reclaimed  by  his  native  State  in 
a  record  like  this.  In  establishing  the  chain  of  hospitals  from  Louisville  to 
Ivencsaw,  and  in  organizing  the  medical  and  surgical  w^ork  after  the  great  bat- 
tles that  mark  this  historic  route,  he  did  a  w^ork  second  to  none  in  importance, 
and  ever  worthy  to  be  gratefully  cherished,  not  only  by  his  State,  but  the  Xa- 
tion  whose  soldiers  he  served  and  saved. 

Another  of  the  brigade  surgeons.  Dr.  Fletcher,  rose  to  distinction  in  the 
same  field,  as  Medical  Purveyor  at  Nashville  for  the  great  armies  tliat,  step  by 
step,  Avon  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga,  Mission  Eidge,  and  Atlanta,  and 
swept  thence  to  the  sea  and  back  through  the  Carolinas.  He  was  pronounced 
by  the  Surgeon-General  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  purvcA-ors  in 
the  service,  and  the  grateful  testimony  of  Rosecrans,  Thomas,  and  Slierman 
more  than  confirms  the  encomium.  Dr.  McDermott  of  Dayton  did  a  similar 
work  as  Medical  Pui'veyor  at  Murfreesboro'  for  a  time,  and  afterward  took  charge 
of  the  noted  Cumberland  hospital  at  Nashville,  the  largest  in  the  department. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Phelps,  at  first  a  regimental  surgeon,  and  then  "surgeon  of 
volunteers,"  became  Medical  Director  of  one  of  the  army  corps  under  Thomas, 
and  afterward  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Kentucky.  Dr.  Francis 
Salter  passed  through  the  same  promotions  and  became  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  whole  arm}'.  Dr.  "W.  Vv^.  Holmes  bec.'vme  Medical  Director 
in  the  command  of  General  Cox,  and  gave  up  his  life  in  the  service.  Dr.  Isor- 
man  Gay  of  Columbus  became  a  Cor2:)s  Medical  Director. 
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The  liiii-h  standing  Avhich  those  exauiplos  may  illustrate,  extended  through- 
out the  loniT  rolls  of  regimental  surgeons  as  well.  They  can  appear  on  the  rolls 
•only  in  conneetion  Avith  their  respeetive  regiments;  but  they  were  constantly 
called  to  other  and  important  lields  of  duty.  Thus  Dr.  James,  of  the  Fourth 
Ohio  Cavalry,  became  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  entire  cavalry  of  the 
ai-niv,  and  held  this  place  till  the  end  of  his  service — making  his  administration 
notable  for  improvements  in  the  ambulance  sj^stem  specially  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  cavalry  service,  a  new  form  of  haversack  for  cavalrj^  use, 
and  other  reforms.  Dr.  Muscroft  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  became  a  division  surgeon, 
and  performod  a  great  variety  of  service  on  array  boards,  medical  inspections, 
and  the  like.  Dr.  Brelstbrd  of  Bellbrook  had  charge  of  the  important  hospitals 
at  Cumberland.  The  list  might  bo  indetinitely  extended.  They  made  largo 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  Array  JMuseum  of  vSurgery  and  Surgical  and 
}Hedical  Pathology  at  AVashington  ;  in  reports  and  office  labors  they  did  their 
full  share  toward  the  advancement  of  the  profession  which  the  war  brought 
about ;  most  of  all,  with  a  fiuthfulness  more  nearl}^  unitbrm  than  could  reasona- 
bly have  been  expected,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  relief  of  those  ready  to 
perish  on  the  ghastly  battle-fields,  and  in  the  more  ghastly  hospitals  that  over 
half  the  continent  marked  the  last  sacrifices  of  the  loj-al  people  for  the  life  of 
the  Xation.  In  this  work  some  of  them  fell  on  the  battle-fields,  more  breathed 
their  last  in  the  hospitals,  where  they  had  so  often  ministered  to  the  M'ants  of 
others.*  more  still  carried  back  to  civil  life  constitutions  broken  down  by  the 
exposures  they  had  courted  in  the  service  of  our  braves. 

*DE.\THS  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  DURING  THE  REBELLION. 
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Killed  by  railroad  accident. 

Died  of  disease  contracted  in  service. 

Died  of  consuniplioD. 

Died  at  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Died  in  Texas. 

Died  iif  disease  contracted  in  service. 

Died  of  ciis''HNe  contracted  in  service. 

Died  at  Cliattanoosa. 

Died  at  UoltUtioro',  North  Carolina. 

Died  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Died  at  Marietta,  Georgia. 


Died  at  Lookout  Mountain. 

Died  at  Seminary  Hospital,  ColunibUB,  0. 


Died  at  Menii'his,  Tennessee. 
Killed  at  Gettysburg. 

Died  at  Vicksburt,',  MisslBslppI. 


Died  at  Camp  Clinse,  Ohio. 

Didwned  ill  ( Ihio  Itjvor. 

Hied  at  CliatlaneoHa. 

Died  al  lii>ni>'. 

I>i"d  ai  Atlanta. 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  FrederickBburg. 

Jljed  at  K  iin\  villi',  TenneHHi^e. 

lii.-d  at  \\  incliiHter,  Virginia. 

Killed  in  battle 

Died  at  liome. 

J)ied  al  Ripley,  Ohio. 

Died  at  home. 
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In  all  this  it  can  at  least  he  claimed  that  Ohio  stood  second  to  no  State  in 
the  Union.  Certainly,  in  the  care  M'ith  which  her  medical  officers  were  selected, 
and  in  their  uniformlj'  high  professional  character,  she  was  in  advance  of  the 
most;  and  in  the  early  period  in  the  war  at  which  the  rigid  system  of  examina- 
tions before  appointment  was  instituted,  sh.e  was  in  advance  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
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OF  the  position  of  the  great  State  throughout  the  war,  of  its  support  of 
the  National  armies,  of  its  support  of  the  National  purpose,  of  its 
official  care  for  its  stricken  ones,  we  have  now  some  hope  of  having 
spoken — if  not  satisfjictorily,  at  least  suggestively.  But  of  that  great  popular 
movement  which  made  care  for  the  soldiers  and  their  families  the  business  of 
life  for  our  tenderest  and  best  at  home  while  the  war  lasted,  no  man  may  speak. 
Charity  is  not  puffed  up,  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself;  and  the  myriad  works  of 
love  and  kindness  to  which  the  best  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  devoted  them- 
selves, fell  like  the  gentle  dew  and  like  it  disappeared — leaving  no  sign  and 
having  a  memory  only  in  the  immortality  of  their  beneficent  results. 

In  closing,  therefore,  this  sketch  of  the  home  history  of  the  State  during 
the  v,-ar,  with  a  reference  to  the  unofficial  efforts  of  the  whole  people  in  behalf  of 
their  soldiers,  we  ma}^  gather  up  some  records  of  their  organized  action  through 
the  medium  of  Aid  Societies,  and  Sanitary  Commissions,  and  Christian  Com- 
missions, and  Soldiers'  Fairs;  some  names  of  the  fortunate  ones  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  work  as  the  almoners  of  the  people's  bounty;  some  traces  of  the  more 
public  demonstrations.  But  the  real  history  of  the  work  will  never  be 
written,  never  can  be  written,  perhaps  never  ought  to  be  written.  Wh(? 
shall  intrude  to  measure  the  love  of  the  Mothers,  and  Sisters,  and  Wives,  at 
home  for  the  Soldiers  in  the  field? — who  shall  chronicle  the  pi-ayers  and  the 
laborg  to  shield  them  from  death  and  disease? — who  shall  speak  worthily  of 
that  religious  fervor  which  counted  loss,  and  suffering,  and  life  as  nothing,  so 
that  by  any  means  God's  work  might  be  done  in  the  battle  for  Liberty  and 
Eight? 

Some  of  the  mere  tangible  results,  the  organizations  and  visible  work  and 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  great  movement,  that  gathered  into  one  common  effort 
as  they  had  never  been  gathered  before,  all  the  elements  of  a  vast  community, 
we  may  here  set  down;  and,  with  that,  rest. 


2o2  Ohto  tx  the  AYar. 

Tlio  larf^est  and  most  noted  ovijanization  in  Ohio  for  the  relief  of  soldiers 
was,  of  course,  the  ••Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitiny  Comniia- 
sion."'  This  body  throughout  its  history  pursued  a  policy  little  calculated  to 
advance  its  own  fame — admirabl}'  adapted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  sol- 
diers for  whom  it  labored.  It  had  but  one  salaried  officer,  and  it  gave  him  but 
a  mcatrer  support  for  the  devotion  of  his  whole  time.  It  spent  no  large  funds 
in  preserving  statistics,  and  multiplying  reports  of  its  good  works.  It  entered 
into  no  elaborate  scientific  investigations  concerning  theories  as  to  the  best  san- 
itarv  conditions  for  large  armies.  It  loft  no  bulky  volumes  of  tracts,  discus- 
sions, statistics,  eulogies,  and  defenses.  Indeed,  it  scarcely  left  a  report  that 
might  satitactoril}'  exhibit  the  barest  outline  of  its  work.  But  it  collected  and 
used  great  sums  of  money  and  supplies  for  the  soldiers.  First  of  any  consider- 
able bodies  in  the  T7nited  States  it  sent  relief  to  battle-fields  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  wants  of  the  wounded.  It  was  the  first  to  equip  hospital 
boats,  and  it  K-d  in  the  patient  faithful  work  among  the  armies,  particularly  in 
the  West,  throughout  the  war.  Its  guardianship  of  the  funds  committed  to  its 
care  was  held  a  sacred  trust  for  the  relief  of  needy  soldiers;  the  incidental 
expenses  were  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  were  all  defrayed 
out  of  the  interest  on  moneys  in  its  hands  before  they  were  needed  in  the  field, 
so  that  ever}'  dollar  that  was  committed  to  it  went  at  some  time  or  other  directly 
to  a  soldier,  in  some  needed  form.  In  short,  it  w^as  business  skill  and  Christian 
integrity  in  charge  of  the  people's  contributions  for  their  men  in  the  ranks. 

In  some  of  these  features  it  differed  from  other  organizations  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  "We  mean  here  to  utter  no  word  in  condemnation  of  the 
polic}'  which  they  thought  it  wisest  to  pursue;  we  only  speak  of  these  features 
as  peculiar  and  noteworthy.  And  with  this  introduction  we  can  give  no  fitter 
record  of  a  great  work,  faithfully  done  and  modestly  told,  than  in  a  synopsis 
of  the  operations  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  under- 
stood to  have  been  prepared  under  the  eye  of  its  executive  officers:* 

"Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  tlie  President  and  Secretary  of  War  were  induced 
by  certain  gentlemen  to  issue  an  order  authorizing  tliem  and  their  associates  to  co-operate  with  tlie 
Government  in  the  relief  of  gick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  to  prosecute  .such  inquiries  of  a  sanitary 
character  a.s  might  further  the  .same  end.  Under  thi.s  authority  these  parties  organized  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  have  since  elected  to  that  body  a  few  others  not  origin- 
ally acting  Willi  liiem.  They  also  construed  their  powers  as  enabling  them  to  create  a  class  of 
ara<'>C!atc  members,  several  hundred  in  number,  residing,  respectively,  in  almost  every  loyal  State 
and  Territory.  The  duties  of  these  associates,  and  the  extent  to  whicli  they  share  the  power  com- 
mitted to  the  original  members,  have  never  been  precisely  defined. 

"Appointments  were  made  as  early  as  May,  18G1,  of  several  such  associate  members,  resident 
at  Cincinnati;  but  no  organization  of  a  liranch  Commission  was  effected  until  the  succeeding  fall. 

"Tlirf^ugh  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  W.  II.  Mussey,  the  use  of  the  United  States  Marine 
IIr>f)pilal,  an  unfurnished  building,  originally  intended  for  Western  boatmen,  was  procured  from 
Secretary  Chase,  a  board  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  organized  for  its  management,  and  the  house 
fiimiflhed  by  the  donations  of  citizens,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
in  May,  1861.     THIh  institution  was  carried  on   without  cost  to  the  Government,  all  necessary 


•  From  the  Uintory  of  the  Great  Weatern  Sanitary  Fair  (C.  F.  Vent  &  Co.,  Cincinnati),  pp. 
xr.iii  to  ixx. 
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services  of  surgeons  and  nurses,  and  all  supplies,  having  been  provided  gratuitously  until  August, 
1861,  wlien  tlie  success  of  the  enterprise  induced  the  Government  to  adopt  it,  and  it  was  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Department.* 

" The  Western  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  having  given  notice  to  the  associate 
members  resident  in  Cincinnati  of  their  appointment,  the  Cincinnati  Branch  was  formally 
organized  at  a  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey,  November  27,  1861.  Kobcrt  W. 
Burnet  was  elected  President,  George  Hoadly  Vice-President,  Charles  R.  Fosdick  Corresponding 
Secretary,  B.  P.  Baker  Recording  Secretary,  and  Henry  Pearce  Treasurer. 

"The  body  thus  created  was  left  almost  wholly  witlumt  instructions  or  specification  of  powers. 
It  had  no  other  cliarge  than  to  do  the  best  it  could  with  what  it  could  get.  It  was  permitted  to 
work  out  its  own  fate  by  the  light  of  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  its  members.  If  any 
authority  was  claimed  over  it,  or  power  to  direct  or  limit  its  action,  it  was  not  known  to  the 
members  for  nearly  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  organization. 

"The  steps  actually  taken  were,  however,  from  time  to  time,  communicated  to  ihe  United 
Slates  Sanitary  Commission  at  Washington,  and  by  them  approved.  Delegates  more  than  on-ce 
attended  the  sessions  of  that  body,  and  were  permitted  to  participate  in  its  action.  The  Branch 
were  requested  to  print,  as  one  of  the  series  (No.  44)  of  the  publications  of  the  Commission, 
their  report  of  their  doings  to  date  of  March  1,  1862,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
edition  were  sent  to  Washington  for  distribution  from  that  point. 

"Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  Branch,  an  address  had  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  loyal  women  of  America,  in  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Mu^scy 
was  mentioned  as  a  proper  party  to  whom  supplies  might  be  sent.  A  small  stock  had  been 
received  by  him,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Branch,  and  circulars  were  at  once  prepared  and 
issued,  appealing  for  the  means  of  such  useful  action  as  might  seem  open.  A  Central  Ladies' 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  for  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  Avas  organized,!  and  the  co-operation  of  more 
than  forty  societies  of  ladies  in  Hamilton  County  thus  secured.  This  Society,  it  is  proper  to 
add,  continued  its  beneficial  connection  with  the  Branch  in  vigorous  activity,  furnishing  large 
quantities  of  supplies  of  every  description,  for  nearly  two  years,  and  until  the  dispiriting  efiect 
of  the  change  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  in  the  relations  of  the  Branch  to  the  work  of  distribution, 
paralyzed  its  efforts,  and  resulted,  finally,  in  a  practical  transfer  of  the  labors  of  the  ladies  to 
other  fields  of  no  less  patriotic  service. 

"The  camps  and  hospitals  near  Cincinnati  were  subjected  to  inspection,  and  all  necessary 
relief  was  furnished.  Concert  of  action  was  established  with  the  Volunteer  Aid  Committee, 
appointed  at  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  in  October,  1861,  of  whom  Messrs.  C.  F.  Wilstach,  E. 
C.  Baldwin,  and  M.  E.  Reeves  were  elected  members  of  the  Branch.  Their  rooms,  kindly  fur- 
nished, free  of  expense,  by  the  School  Board,  became  its  ofl&ce  and  depot,  and  finally,  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  a  complete  transfer  was  made  of  all  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  that  Committee  to 
the  Cincinnati  Branch,  and  the  former  body  was  merged  in  this, 

"Under  the  stimulus  of  constant  appeals  to  the  public,  and  by  the  wise  use  of  the  means 
received,  the  confidence  of  the  community  having  been  gained,  large  quantities  of  hospital  and 
camp  supplies,  and  some  money,  were  received,  and  the  members  entered  with  zeal  upon  the 
duty  of  distribution.  The  force  which  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  then  had  in  the 
West  consisted  of  the  Western  Secretary  and  a  few  inspectors,  who  were  engaged  in  traveling 
from  camp  to  camp,  without  any  fixed  head-quarters.  That  body  was  not  prepared  and  did  not 
profess  to  undertake  this  duty. 

"  A  serious  question  soon  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  active  member  of  the  Branch — 
whether  to  prosecute  the  work  of  distribution  mainly  through  paid  agents,  or  by  means  of  volun- 
tary .service.  At  times  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  some  of  the 
members  have  had  occasion,  with  enlarged  experience,  to  revise  their  views.  The  result  of  this 
experience  is  to  confirm  the  judgment  that  the  use  of  paid  agents  by  such  an  organization,  in 
such  a  crisis,  is,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  inexpedient.     It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  volun- 

*  Mrs.  Cadwell  became  its  matron.  Her  name  is  a  sacred  one  with  thousands  of  soldiers 
throughout  the  West. 

t  Of  which  Mrs.  George  Carlisle  was  President,  and  Mrs.  Judge  Hoadly  Secretary.  All  its 
members  were  devoted  workers. 
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tary  service  uin  be  h:\i  to  a  sujficient  extent,  aiul  siu'li  service  connects  the  army  and  the  peo[)le 
by  a  ciuistantly  renewing  chain  of  gratuitous,  valuable,  and  tender  labors,  which  many  who  can 
not  serve  iu  the  field  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  perform  in  the  sick-room  and  the 
hi>spita!. 

"The  members  of  this  Branch  felt  at  liberty  to  pledge  publicly,  in  their  appeals  for  contribu- 
tions, that  the  work  of  distribution  should  be  done  under  their  pei'sonal  supervision,  subject,  of 
coarse,  to  the  control  of  the  proper  medical  officers  of  the  army;  and,  until  late  in  the  autumn 
of  lSt)2,  tiiev  faitlifully  kept  tills  pledge,  and  were  able  to  eflect,  as  they  all  believe,  a  maximum 
of  benefit  witli  a  minimum  of  complaint.  Fault-tinding  never  ceases  while  the  seasons  change; 
but  the  tinding  of  fault  with  the  gratuitous  services  of  men  well  known  in  a  community  has  no 
power  to  injure. 

"While  their  laboi-s  were  prosecuted  under  this  jilan,  nearly  every  member  of  the  Branch 
was  brought  into  pci-sonal  contact  with  the  work  of  distribution.  They  were  present  on  the  battle- 
field of  Sbilob.  They  were  first  at  Perryville  and  Fort  Donelson,  at  which  point  they  inauguiated 
the  system  of  btxspital  steamers.  They  called  to  their  aid  successfully  the  services  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  the  first  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  They  gained  tiie  confidence 
of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  which  made  them  an  appropruUion  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  of 
the  Citv  Council  of  Cincinnati,  who  {laid  them  in  like  manner  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  AVar  and  Quartermaster-General,  who  placed  at  their  control,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  a  steamer,  which  for  months  navigated  the  "Western  waters  in  the  transportation 
of  supplies  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  They  fitted  out,  in  whole  or  part,  thirty-two  such 
steamers,  some  running  under  their  own  management,  others  under  that  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  the  War  Department. 

"The  relief  furnished  at  Fort  Donelson  by  this  Branch  constituted  a  marked,  and  at  tlie  same 
time,  novel  instance  of  their  mode  of  management,  which  may  properly  receive  more  specific  men- 
tion here,  as  it  elicited  high  praise  from  the  Western  Secretary  and  the  compliment  of  a  vote  of 
encouragement  from  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  In  this  case  a  handsome  sum  was  at 
once  raised  by  subscription  among  the  citizens,  and  the  steamer  'Allen  Collier'  was  chartered, 
loaded  with  hospital  supplies  and  medicines,  placed  luider  the  charge  of  five  members  of  the 
Branch,  with  ten  volunteer  surgeons  and  thirty-six  nurses,  and  dispatched  to  the  Cumberland 
Kiver.  .\l  Louisville  the  Western  Secretary  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the  party.  It  was 
also  founil  practicable  to  accommodate  on  board  one  delegate  from  the  Columbus,  and  another 
from  the  Indianapolis  Branch  Commission,  with  a  further  stock  of  supplies  from  the  latter.  The 
fiteamer  reached  Donelson  in  advance  of  any  otlier  relief  agency.  Great  destitution  was  found 
to  exist — on  the  field  no  chloroform  at  all,  and  but  little  morphia,  and  on  the  floating  hospital 
'Fanny  Bullitt,'  occupied  by  three  hundrtd  wounded,  only  two  ounces  of  cerate,  no  meat  for  soup, 
no  wood  for  cooking,  and  the  only  bread,  hard  bread — not  a  spoon  or  a  cantUestick.  The  sufl'er- 
ing  was  corresponding.  Happily  the  'Collier'  bore  an  ample  stock,  and  with  other  parties  on  a 
like  errand,  who  soon  arrived,  the  surgeon's  task  was  speedily  made  lighter,  and  his  patients 
gained  in  comfort.  The  'Collier'  returned  after  a  short  delay,  bringing  a  load  of  wounded  to 
occupy  hospitals  at  Cincinnati,  which  this  Branch  had  meanwhile,  under  the  authority  of  General 
Halleck,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  efficient  and  able  ofiiccr.  Dr.  John  Moore,  then  Posi-Surgeon  at 
Cincinnati,  procured  and  furnisjied. 

"Thi**  woA  but  tlie  beginning  of  very  arduous  and  extensive  services  personally  and  gratuit- 
oujfly  rendered  by  members  of  this  Brancii.  Tiiey  traveled  thousands  of  miles  on  hospital 
gteaiiicrx  on  their  errands  of  mercy,  and  spent  weeks  and  months  in  laborious  service  on  battle- 
fields and  in  cam|if«  and  hospitals.  They  aided  the  Government  in  the  establishment  of  eight 
hoHpilalt  in  Cincinnati  and  Covington,  and  suggested  and  assisled  the  work  of  preparing  Camp 
DenniHiin,  hcvtntten  niihs  dirtant,  as  a  general  hospital,  for  the  reception  of  tlunisands  of  patients. 
They  bought  furniture,  btciinse  rcsponsil)le  for  rent  and  the  pay  of  nurses,  piovided  material  for 
the  HUpply  table,  hired  physicians,  and  in  imndjcrless  ways  secured  lliat  full  and  careful  adcnlion 
to  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  soldier,  which,  from  inexperience,  want  of  nieans,  or  the  fear  of 
re»i>on>tibility,  would  otherwise,  during  the  first  and  Hecond  years  of  the  war,  have  been  wanting. 

"During  the  period  towiiich  allusion  has  been  made,  the  United  Slates  Sanitary  Commission 
had  few  renourccM,  and  lho«e  nu;sily  employed  in  projier  service  at  the  Fast,  where  the  menjbers 
principally  renide.     Thiw  Brancli  was  called  on  to  aid  that  boily,  and  to  tiie  extent  of  its  means, 
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rcpponded.  At  one  time  (early  in  1862)  it  was  supposed  impossible  to  sustain  that  organization, 
except  by  a  monthly  contribution  from  each  of  the  several  branches,  continued  fur  six  months; 
and  (his  Branch  was  assessed  to  pay  to  that  end  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  i)er 
month  for  the  time  specified,  which  call  was  met  by  an  advance  of  the  entire  sum  required,  viz. : 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  This  sum,  small  as  it  now  seems  in  com- 
parison with  the  enormous  contributions  of  a  later  date,  was  then  considered  no  mean  subsidy  by 
either  of  the  parties  to  it. 

"In  May,  1862,  the  Soldiers'  Home  of  the  branch  was  established,  an  institution  wliieh,  since 
its  opening,  has  entertained  with  a  degree  of  comfort  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  best  hotels  of  tlic 
city,  over  eighty  thousand  soldiers — furnishing  them  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
meals.  It  has  recently  been  furnished  with  one  hundred  new  iron  bedsteads  at  a  cost  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Home  the  members  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Branch  look  upon  as  one  of  their  most  valuable  works,  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
relief  furnished  by  the  'sanitary  steamers'  dispatched  promptly  to  the  battle-fields,  with  surgeons, 
nurses,  and  stores,  and  with  l)eds  to  bring  away  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  and  they  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  with  some  pride  to  point  to  these  two  important  systems  of  relief  inaugurated 
by  them.  The  necessity  for  the  last-mentioned  method  of  relief  has  nearly  passed  away;  we 
hope  it  may  soon  pass  away  entirely,  never  to  return.  The  Home  long  stood,  under  the  efficient 
superintendence  of  G.  W.  D.  Andrews,  oflering  food  and  rest  to  the  hungry  and  way-worn  sol- 
dier, and  reminding  us  of  the  kind  ]ieai;ts  and  loyal  hands  whose  patriotic  contributions  and 
patient  toil,  supplementing  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Government  through  the  quartermaster  and 
commissary  departments  of  the  army,  enabled  them  to  establish  it.  To  this  aid  of  a  generous 
and  benign  Government,  dispensed  with  kindness  and  alacrity  by  the  oflScers  who  have  been  at 
the  heads  of  these  departments  in  this  city,  this  institution  is  indebted,  in  great  measure,  fur  its 
existence  a*id  usefulness. 

"The  importance  of  perpetuating  the  names  of  all  soldiers  whose  lives  had  been  or  might  be 
sacrificed  in  the  defense  of  our  Government,  being  an  anxious  concern  of  many  of  the  members 
of  our  Commission,  and  regarded  by  them  as  of  so  much  importance,  they  early  resolved  that,  so 
far  as  they  could  control  this  matter,  not  only  should  this  be  done,  but  that  their  last  resting-place 
should  be  in  our  beautiful  city  of  the  dead.  Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  An  early  interview  was 
had  with  the  trustees,  who  promptly  responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commission,  and  gratuitously 
donated  for  that  purpose  a;  conspicuous  lot,  near  the  charming  lake,  of  a  circular  shape,  and  in 
size  sufficient  to  contain  three  hundred  bodies.  In  addition  thereto,  this  generous  association 
have  interred,  free  of  expense  for  interment,  all.  the  soldiers  buried  there.  This  lot  having  be- 
come Occupied,  the  Commission  arranged  for  another  of  similar  size  and  shape  near  by,  for  the 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  subject  of  the  payment  of  the  same  having  been  presented 
to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  the  members  unanimously  agreed  that,  as  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  were  to  occupy  this  ground  as  their  last  home  were  the  sons  of  Ohio,  it  was  the  proper  duty 
of  the  State  to  contribute  thereto.  In  accordance  therewith,  an  appropriation  of  three  thousand 
dollars  was  made  for  the  purpose,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  Excellency,  Governor  Tod.  A 
thii-d  circle,  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  adjacent  to  the  others,  was  therel'ore  secured  at  the  same 
price.  The  propriety  of  this  expenditure  was  approved  of  by  the  Governor,  alter  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  ground  and  its  value.  Two  of  these  lots  have  been  filled,  and  the  third  is  in 
readiness  for  occupancy,  should  it  become  necessary.  A  record  is  carefully  made  on  the  books 
of  the  cemetery,  of  the  name,  age,  company,  and  regiment  of  each  soldier  interred  there,  that 
relatives,  friends,  and  strangers  may  know,  in  all  time  to  come,  that  we,  for  wh.om  their  lives 
were  given,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  sacrifice  they  had  made,  and  that  we  properly  appreciate 
the  obligations  we  are  under  to  them  for  their  efforts  in  aiding  to  secure  to  us  and  future  genera- 
tions the  blessings  of  a  redeemed  and  regenerated  country. 

"In  view  of  the  work  of  this  Branch  from  the  commencement,  we  can  not  but  expiess  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  that  kind  Providence  which  has  so  signally  blessed  its  efforts,  and  made 
the  Commission  instrumental  in  the  distribution  of  the  large  amount  of  donations  which  have 
been  poured  into  their  hands  by  full  and  free  hearts,  for  the  benefit  of  sufierers  who  are  bravely 
defending  our  country  and  our  homes. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  cash  receipts,  from  the  commencement, 
will  cover  all  expenses  fur  clerk-hire,  labor,  freight,  drayage,  and  other  incidental  matters;  and 
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this  comparative  small  expense  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  the  extreme  liberality,  which 
should  here  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  of  the  free  use  of  the  telegraph  wires,  and  the  free  car- 
riage of  hundreds  of  tons  of  stores  by  the  several  express  companies,  railroads,  and  steamboats.* 
"With  all  this  liberality  our  supplies  would  long  since  have  been  exhausted  by  the  con- 
stantly-increasing requirements  of  our  soldiers,  had  not  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  a  num- 
ber of  energetic  and  patriotic  gentlemen  suggested  the  idea  of  and  inaugurated  the  Great  West-, 
ern  Sanitarv  Fair  of  this  city,  the  wonderful  result  of  which  realized  (to  the  Commission)  over 
a  quarter  of  a  luillion  dollars.  E.  W,  BURNET,  President. 

"Geo.  Hoaply,  Larz  Axpeksox,  Vice-Presidents. 
"J.  J.   Bkoadwell.  Recording  Secretary. 

"R.  W.  Burnet,  Thomas;  G.  Odioene,  Charles  F.  Wilstach,  Executive  Committee. 
"Geo.  K.  Shoonberger,  A.  Aub,  M.  Bailey,  Eli  C.  Baldwin,  Joshua  H.  Bates,  E.  S.  Brooks,  A.  E. 
Chamberlaiu,  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  Charles  E.  Cist,  C.  G.  Comegys,  M.  D. ;  Geo.  F.  Davis, 
Charles  R.  Fosdick,  L.  B.  Harrison,  James  M.  Johnston,  B.  F.  Baker,  David  Judkins,  M. 
D.;  Edward  Mead,  M.  D. ;  George  Mendenhall,  M.  D. ;  W.  H.  Mus.sey,  M.  D. ;  Henry 
Pearce,  Elliott  H.  Pendleton,  Chas.  Thomas,  Mark  E.  Reeves,  E.  Y.  Robbins,  all  of  Cincin- 
nati ;  Charles  Butler,  of  Franklin  ;  James  McDaniel,  J.  D.  Phillips,  R.  W.  Steele,  of  Day- 
ton ;  David  S.  Brooks,  of  Zanesville.  J.  B.  Heich,  General  Secretary." 

To  this  sketch  it  need  only  bo  added  thatihe  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  San- 
itary Commission  continued  to  devote  its  moneys  sacredly  to  the  j^recise  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  contributed.  At  the  close  of  the  war  many  thousands 
of  dollars  were  in  its  treasur3'.  These  it  kept  invested  in  United  States  bonds, 
using  the  interest  and  drawing  on  the  principal  from  time  to  time  as  it  was 
needed  for  the  relief  of  destitute  soldiers,  and  sjiecially  for  their  transportation 
to  their  homes,  in  cases  where  other  pi'ovision  was  not  made  for  them.  Three 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  it  still  had  a  remnant  of  the  sacred  sum,  and 
was  still  charging  itself  as  carefully  as  ever  with  its  disbursement. 

Incomparabl}"  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  organization  of  this  kind  for 
the  aid   of   soldiers,  outside  of  the  leading  city  of  the  State,  was   that  first 

•The  following  statement  bUowb  fully  tbe  receipts  iind  disbursements  of  money  from  the  treasury  to  August  11, 
\«U.  A  detailed  account  of  the  variety  of  stores  and  supplies  -which  has  passed  through  the  storeroom  of  the  Branch 
would  coTer  many  pages.  The  value  can  not  be  accurately  estimated,  but  the  donations  alone  exceed  one  million  of 
dollars. 

BECEIPTS. 

Vrom  the  State  of  Ohio  (part  of  $X(m  appropriated) $1,000  00 

"      city  of  Cincinnati— donation 2,000  00 

'■       citiz<-ns  of  Cincinnati— donations .3S,26.5  73 

'•      citizens  of  ..ther  parts  of  Ohio H,423  43 

"      sale  of  unconsumed  rations  at  Soldiers'  Home 2,17.')  .^2 

"      Sanitary  Fair  (per  cowniittee)  . 23.'), 406  ''i2 

"      citiZ'-nrt  of  r'alifornia,  throuKh  the  United  States  Sanitary  ('onimisHJou 15,000  00 

"      iutiTi'iit  and  premium  on  securities 5,6y.'>  00 

Total  $313,920  30 

DISBUBSKMENTd. 

For  purcbaoe  of  medicines '. $1,412  37 

"    three  »<tii  of  lio<ipital-car  trucks 3,108  00 

*'    expens'^  at  rooms  (f<.r  Halariis  of  clerks,  porters,  laborers,  freiplits  on  receipts,  sliipniints,  etc.)  10,402  l.S 

"    Ls<lie«'  Cf-ntral  .Soldiers  Aid  Society  ."',101  «5 

"    charter  of  hospital  Rt>  aniboatn  13,'J72  31 

•'    di(iburn'm>-iitii  on  aceount  of  SoMiers'  Hoin"! .')..'>02  49 

"    lappli'-s  for  dislrlbutlon  lo  hoNpitals,  camps,  etc 14r.,:;ij  40 

"     remittance  lo  United  ."itat'  »  .Sanitary  ComniiHsiim 2,003  75 

Balance  on  hand,  -iieUty  n^—twuly  bonds $ho,000  (K)  ^ 

Tliirly-"-ii{lit  one-year  certificates .'7,li4  4.")  | 

CmI.  in  bank .'■',"20  70 

122,905  15 

ToUl $313,926  30 

After  this  dat<;  the  rccciptH  were  rnainly  from  tlic  interest  on  the  inveHtuienls  in  United  States 
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known  as  the  "  Soldioi's'  Aid  Societj'  of  Northern  Ohio,"  and  aCterwai'd  a.s  Llio 
Cleveland  Branch  of  the  Sanitaiy  Commission.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned 
if,  considering  its  location  and  opportunities,  it  was  not  the  first  in  efficiency  in 
the  West. 

On  another  account  it  deserves  honorable  distinction  and  a  cheeri'ul  awai-d 
of  pre-eminence.  It  was  the  first  general  organization  in  the  United  States  for  the 
relief  of  soldiers  in  this  tear.  The  "  Woman's  Central  Association  of  New  York," 
which  has  been  generally  regarded  the  first,  was  organized  on  the  25th  of  April. 
1861.  The  Cleveland  association  was  organized  on  the  20th  of  April,  1861,  five 
daj'S  earlier  than  that  in  New  York,  and  only  five  days  after  the  first  call  for 
troops.  For  the  quick  charity  of  her  generous  women  let  Cleveland  bear  the 
palm  she  fairly  merits,  and  Ohio — proud  in  so  man}"  great  achievements — be 
proud  also  of  this. 

Of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Avomen  of  Cleveland  entered  upon  the  work 

bonds.  The  following  summary  was  afterward  published  of  aggregate  receipts  of  Sanitary  stores 
from  December  1,  1861,  to  March  28,  1865,  by  the  Cincinnnati  Branch : 


Arm-slincs,  ."(i6S. 
Alum,  pulv.  .3  pounds. 
Arrow  Root,  3  pournls. 
Ale,  111  bis.,  Uhlf.  Ills., 

11'  kgs.,  2,.')92  bottles. 
Apples,  gri't'U,  1547  bus. 
Apple  Butter,  Zi  bis., 

48  hlf.  bis.,  \\a  kegs, 

y  boxes,  1  Kj  cans  .and 

jars 
Agricultural      Imple- 

iiients,  2.'). 
.\rtichokes,  1  bushel. 
Klankets,  5,976. 
Be'ltii:ks,  <),l(iti. 
Bed  Gowns.  3ii9. 
Boots  and  Shoes,  1,2S5 

p.-iirs. 
Bags,  995. 
Basters,  i;\. 
Bedste'ds,Ciit8,etc.732. 
Iron  Bedsteads,  HX). 
Be  J  Pans,  244. 
Bowls,  drinking,  3019. 
Brushes,  .•'.o:.. 
Beets,  91  bush. 
Beans,  3'i!4  bush. 
Butter,  10,2,33  pounds. 
Bread,  2,043  luaves. 
Barlev,  Pearl, 2,090  lbs. 
Buckets,  .3i;o. 
Bowls,  wash,  olfi. 
Beef,  dried,!  1,051>^  lbs. 
Blacking,  15  boxes. 
Brooms,  83. 
Blackberry  Root,  137 

pounds. 
Blackberry    Svrup,    7 

bis.,  4  hlf.  bis,  and  13 

kegs. 
Beef.Extract  of,  6  c'ns. 
Comforts,  13,892. 
Cushious,  21,953. 
(oats,  2,914. 
Clutches,  1,250. 
Combs  7,8.30. 
Carrots,  ~i-2  bush. 
Cabbage, green, fi  hhds, 

11  bis.,  181  bush.,  and 

522  heads. 
Candles,  118  pounds. 
C^rackers,  137,436  lbs. 
Codfish,  5,460. 
Cups  and  Saucers,  270. 
Canteens.  28. 
Cinnamon,  25  pounds. 
Cocoa,  407  pounds. 
Cliocoiate,  312  pounds, 
(•(.ffins,  72. 
<'linmbers,  ,344. 
Cidoiu".  77  bottles  and 

1  gallon. 
Clunrs.  311. 
Code.-,  1,1.33  pounds. 
«.luckeu.-<,  ilressed  and 

live,  2,|-.V.I. 
Citric  Acid,  20  bottles. 


Corn-meal,  10, ,5.53  lbs. 
Coffee  Mugs,  402. 
Cheese,  1,000  pounds. 
Corn,  parched,  .503  lbs. 
Corn,  dried,  7.83/^  lbs. 
Cigars,  3  boxes. 
Candlesticks,  72. 
Cakes,  2,039  pounds. 
Corn  Starch,  7,177  lbs. 
Collars,  ,53. 
Coftee  Pots,  87. 
Condensed  31ilk,61,761. 
Cranberries,     fresh,    1 

barrel. 
Catsup,   3  bis.,   4    hlf, 

brl.,  3  kegs,   9  jugs, 

1,181  bottles. 
Cabbage  in  curry,  176 

bis.  anil  386  hlf.  bl 
Checker  Board,  31. 
Curriint  Wine,   2  kegs 

and  1  jug. 
Compound  Tincture  of 

Gentian,  10  gallons, 
Prawers,  47,312  pairs. 
I)ressiiii;-gowus,  3,7-9. 
Dried     Fruits,    250,743 

pounds. 
Dishes,  90. 
Dippers,  49. 
Desks,  3. 

Drinking  tnbes,  108. 
Dandelion  Boot,  2  lbs 
Kggs,  15,319  dozen. 
Kgg-beaters,  4. 
Envelopes  73,800. 
Kye-shades.  1,949. 
Fruits,  75,079  cans  and 

jars. 
Flour,  2  bis. 
Fish,  white,  7  bis.  and 

1  keg. 
Flaxseed,  209  pounds. 
Faucets.  24. 
Fans,  10,214. 
Feeders,  1,80. 
Flat-irons,  6. 
Finger-stalls,  026. 
Foot-warmi-rs,  6. 
Farina.  13,1.39  pounds. 
Fruit  Saucers,  2.-8. 
Funnc  Is,  2. 
Fly-brushes,  171. 
Flannel,  l,4ii6  yards. 
Groceries,  Sunilries,2,- 

700  pounds. 
Green  Corn,  3  sacks. 
Groats,  100  pounds. 
Gastrions.  3  pounds. 
Grapes,  1.30  boxes  and  2 

half  boxes. 
Ginger,  dry,  2,2,39 pkgs. 

and  4  cans. 
Ginger,  Essence  of  ,Ia- 

niaca,  1ft  bottles. 
Gooseberries,     ripe,     0 

bushels. 


Graters,  23. 

Garden  Seeds,  20  boxes. 

Gridirons,  4. 

Hospital  Car-trucks,  3 
sets. 

Handkerchiefs,  64, .345. 

Hats  and  Caps,  1,150. 

Housewives,  3,s78. 

Hams,  080. 

Haversacks,  18. 

Hops,  561^  pounds. 

Herbs,  t>'>!-i>  pounds  and 
227  packages. 

Hatchets,  10. 

Herrings,  22  boxes. 

Hominy,  1,9,55  pounds. 

Honey,  9  cans  2  bottles 

Havelocks,  319, 

Horseradish,  I  keg,  1 
sack,  03  jars,  228  bot- 
tles. 

Head  Covers,  13. 

Ice,  81  tons. 

Ice-cream  Freezers,  2 

Ink.  432  bottles. 

Knives  and  Forks, 1,208 

Kettb-s,  13. 

Lard  Oil,  2  kegs  and  1 
can. 

Lanterns,  128. 

Lumber,  14, .500  feet. 

Lemons,  131  boxes  and 
83  dozen. 

Liquorice,  6  pounds. 

Lemon,  extract  of,  120 
jars. 

Lemon  Syrup  141  bot- 
tles. 

Linseed  Oil,  1  keg. 

Lobsters,  20  cans. 

Lard,  41  pounds. 

Ladles,  2. 

Lead  Pencils,  209  doz. 

Meats.  4,105. 

Mittens,  1 1,174  pairs. 

McLean's  Pills,  6  bxs. 

.Aliner'l  Plants. 2.XI bxs. 

Jlilk,  129  gallons. 

:Ma:tre.ss  s,  47J. 

Mellons,  7. 

Mustard,  ground,  143-2 
pounds.  102  bottles, 
and  898  boxes. 

Mops,  78. 

Maciironi,  3  boxes. 

Molasses, 4  hlf.  bis.  and 
8kg3,  15cans,  15jugs, 
15  bottles,  and  78  gal- 
lons. 

Mugs,  200. 

Jlosiiuito  Bars,  1,758. 

M-ss  P,.ns,  28. 

31iitton'l'allow.l23  c'ns 
and  '''2  pounds. 

Mustard  Seed,  21  lbs. 

Neck-ties,  914. 

Napkins,  1,3.59. 


Nuts, Hickory,  19  bush. 

Nuts,  Walnuts,  6  busli. 

Nails,  1,3,50  pounds. 

Niglit-caps,  153. 

Nutmegs,  13  pounds. 

Needles,  7,000. 

Oat-meal,  495  pounds. 

Oranges,  2,3>j  boxes. 

Uysters,  1,3111  cans. 

Oakum,  6  packages. 

Onions,  10,90.s  bushels 

Pillows,  20,234. 

Pillow-ca.ses,  71,671. 

Pants,  2,9!'3  pairs. 

Pin-cushions,  8,963. 

Pig's  Feet,  29  kegs. 

Pepper,  ground,  60M 
Ills,  and  I,.''S7  papers 

Parsnips,  17i4  bushels 

Pretzels,  282. 

Prunes  2,S0  pounds. 

Porter.  ,36  dozeu. 

Pen-holders,  84  dozen. 

Pins,  15  packs, 

Pwppers,  0  buttles  and 
6  jars. 

Potatoes,  29,592  bush. 

Peaches,  ripe,  24  busb. 

Pie  Plant,  ,50  pounds. 

Pepper-sauce,  113  bot- 
tles. 

Puzzles,  7. 

Pickles,  911  bis.,  .3.55 
hlf.  bis.,  ,V)1  kegs,  0 
firkins,  14  crocks,  77 
bottles,  752  cans  and 
jars. 

Portable  Lemonade, 300 
cans. 

Paper,Writing,2,';8  1  mt 

Rice.  921  pounds. 

Baisins,  19  boxes. 

Bags,  Lint,  and  Band- 
ages, 55,018  pounds. 

Shaw  Is,  .54. 

Spit-cups,  1.125. 

Slippers,  0,590 pairs. 

Sheets,  37,777. 

Socks,  .50,774  pairs. 

Shirts,  104,199. 

Strainers,  20. 

Slippery-elm  Flour,  ; 
packages. 

Shoulders,  Pork,  ,5.5( 
pounils. 

Strawberries.  24  boxes 

Sardines,  23  boxes. 

Sausages,  375  pounds. 

Spittons,  292. 

Straw,  79  bales. 

Sponges,  15  packages. 

Scissors,  24  pairs. 

Stretchers,  10. 

Stone  Jugs,  612. 

Soap,  3,089>^  pounds 
1,017  cakes,  163  bars 
and  6  boxes. 


Sago,  1,0,32  pounds. 
Spoons,  Table  and  Tea, 

2,028. 
Sugar,  5,797.'^  pounds. 
Shovels,  0. 

Spices,  0  boxes,07  pack- 
ages, and  15  pounds. 
Skimnieig,  14. 
Suspenilers.  547  pairs. 
Salt.  404  pounds  and  2 

barrels. 
Sticking  salve,  0  bo.\<'S 

and  II  rolls 
Saucepans,  00. 
Sour-krout,  1,174   bl-.. 

193  hlf.  bis.,  17  kegs, 

and  5  jars. 
Stareh,  7,732  pound.'^. 
Solitaire  Boards,  25. 
Steel  pens,  5  gross. 
Towels,  02,120. 
Tin  Cups,  21,311. 
Tincture  of  Blackb'ry 

Boot,  5gaIlon.s. 
Tni  nips,  99  bushels. 
Tamarinds   0  jars. 
Ibumb-talls,  22. 
Tin  Plates,  1,002. 
linwaie,    assorted,     2 

iioxes. 
ToiiL!Ues,  drii'd,  717. 
Toast,  dry,  20  bis.  and 

l.O.sn  pounds. 
Tumbler-   7i;2. 
Tea,  1,570/^  pounds. 
Tables,  34. 
Tea  Pots,  .33. 
Tapioca,  76  pounds. 
Tobacco,  3,088   papers, 

8'4  boxes,  1,051   lbs.. 

and  3  barrels. 
Thread,  Patent, IZs  Um. 
Tomatoes, ripe,3 '4  buth 
Turkeys, live  and  dr'sd, 

29. 
Tomatoes,  canned,  2,- 

705  piiunds. 
Urinals,  125. 

Vests,  .'■,38. 

Vermicelli,  70  pounds. 

A'inegar,  19bls.,  3keg6, 
4  jugs,  and  lobottle.s. 

White-wash  bruslicR. 
24. 

Wines,  Liquors,  and 
Cordials,  28,269  bot- 
tles. 

Wash-stands.  100. 

White  Lead,  1   keg. 

Whisky,  10  gallons. 

Yeast  Powders,  20  lb*. 

Yeast  Cakes,  28  lbs. 

Yeast,  7  sacks. 
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that  was  to  be  so  loni^,  so  sad,  and  so  honorable,  no  better  illustration  can  be 
£riven  than  this  extract  from  the  (unpublished)  "History  of  the  Cleveland 
Branch  Sanitary  Commission,"  by  Miss  Mary  Clark  Brayton  : 

"Two  davs  later  (April  23,  1S61),  while  busy  but  unskillful  hands  were  plying  the  sad  task 
of  huidage-rolling,  a  gentleman  from  the  camp  of  instruction  just  opened  near  the  city  begged 
to  interrupt.  Mounting  the  platform,  he  announced  that  one  thousand  men,  from  towns  adjoin- 
ing, were  at  that  moment  marching  into  camp,  and  that,  expecting  (with  the  pardonable  igno- 
rance of  our  citizen-soldiery  at  that  early  day)  to  be  fully  equipped  on  reaching  this  rendezvous, 
many  had  brought  no  blankets,  and  had  now  the  prospect  of  passing  a  sharp  April  niglit  uncov- 
ered on  tlie  ground.  This  unexpected  occasion  for  benevolence  was  eagerly  seized.  Two  ladies 
hastenetl  to  engage  carriages;  others  rapidly  districted  the  city.  In  a  few  minutes  eight  hacks 
were  at  the  door,  two  young  ladies  in  eacli,  their  course  marked  out,  and  they  dispatched  to  rep- 
rei^eut  to  the  matrons  of  the  towns  this  desperate  case.  At  three  o'clock  this  novel  expedition 
set  off;  all  the  afternoon  the  carriages  rolled  rapidly  through  the  streets ;  bright  faces  glowed 
with  excitement ;  grave  eyes  gave  back  an  answering  gleam  of  generous  sympathy.  A  word  of 
explanation  sufficed  to  bring  out  delicate  rose  blankets,  chintz  quilts,  thick  counterpanes,  and 
bv  nightfall  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  blankets  were  carried  into  camp. 

"  Next  morning  the  work  was  resumed,  and  before  another  night  every  volunteer  in  Camp 
Taylor  had  been  provided  for. 

"While  yet  this  '  blanket  raid '  was  going  on  the  ladies  at  the  meeting,  startled  by  sound  of 
fife  and  drum,  hurried  to  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  a  company  of  recruits,  mostly  farmer  lads, 
march  down  the  street  toward  the  new  camp.  These  had  '  left  the  plow  in  the  furrow,'  and, 
imagining  that  the  enlistment-roll  would  transform  them  at  once  into  Uncle  Sam's  blue-coated 
Boldier-boys,  they  had  marched  away  in  the  clothes,  that  they  were  wearing  when  the  call  first 
reached  them.  Before  they  turned  the  corner  motherly  watchfulness  had  discovered  that  some 
had  no  coats,  that  others  wore  their  linen  blouses,  and  that  the  clothing  of  all  was  insufficient  for 
the  exposure  of  the  scarcely-inclosed  camp.  On  this  discovery  the  bandage  meeting  broke  up, 
and  the  ladies  hurried  home  to  gather  up  the  clothing  of  their  own  boys  for  the  comfort  of  these 
young  patriots.     Two  carriages  heaped  with  half-worn  clothing  drove  into  camp  at  sundown." 

Of  the  results  to  which  this  spirit  ultimately  .led,  the  barest  outlines  may 
be  read  in  these  suggestive  figures  : 

Estimated  value  of  stores  disbursed $1,000,000  00 

Total  cash  disbursed  to  November,  1867 $162,956  09 

Number  registered  at  Soldiers'  Home 56,645 

Number  lodgings  given  at  Soldiers'  Home 30,000 

Number  meals  given  at  Soldiers'  Home 112,000 

Number  of  soldiers  supplied  with  employment 206 

Number  of  claims  received  at  the  Free  Agency 1,900 

Receipts  (net)  of  Cleveland  sanitary  fair $78,000 

Numljer  of  Aid  Societies  enrolled  as  branches 525 

Office  of  the  Society  still  open  (November,  1867)  for  .settlement  of  remaining  claims— about 
three  hundred. 

And  of  the  general  history  of  their  work  wc  can  give  no  better  outline  than 
in  this  summary  by  one  of  the  members  : 

"The  officers,  at  organization,  were :  Mrs.  B.  Rouse,  President;  Mrs.  John  Shelley,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Melhinch,  Vice  Presidents;  Mary  Clark  Brayton,  Secretary;  Ellen  F.  Terry,  Treasurer. 

"No  changes  occurred,  except  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  on  removal  from  the  city  in 
186;{,  when  Mrs.  I^wis  Burton  was  elected  to  her  place.  Siie  soon  resigned  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Har- 
ris was  chwen  to  succeed  her.  The  list  as  given  below  best  expresses  the  working  force  of  the 
society  throughout  its  whole  cxiHtence: 

"Mrs.  B.  K/juse,  I'resident;  Mrs.  Wm.  Melhinch,  Mrs.  .1,  A.  Harris,  Vice  Presidents;  Mary 
Clark  Brayton,  Secretary;  Ellen  F.  Terry,  Treasurer;  Carrie  P.  Younglove,  Document  Clerk. 
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"  The  society  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  with  a  might  whatsoever  a 
woman's  hand  sliould  find  to  do.  In  tlie  eagerness  to  work,  no  form  of  constitution  or  by-hiws  was 
ever  tliought  or  spoken  of.  Beyond  a  membership  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  monthly,  and  a  verbal 
pled<4e  to  work  while  the  war  should  last,  no  form  of  association  was  ever  adopted  ;  no  written 
word  held  the  society  together  even  to  its  latest  day. 

"The  entire  business  of  influencing,  receiving,  and  disbursing  money  and  stores — tlie  prac- 
tical details  of  invoicing,  shipping,  and  purchasing — were  done  b}'  the  officers  of  the  society. 
Tliere  was  no  finance,  advisory,  or  auditing  committee  of  gentlemen,  as  was  usual  elsewliere  in 
such  institutions.  The  services  of  officers  and  managers  were  entirely  gratuitous  ,  no  salary  was 
ever  asked  or  received  by  any  one  of  them.  Several  of  the  officers  made  repeated  trips  to  tlie 
front;  to  head-quarters  Sanitary  Commission  at  Louisville  and  Washington;  to  hospitals  of 
Wheeling,  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  minor  points;  to  the  battle-fields  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  and  Chattanooga.  These  trips  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  stimu- 
late tlie  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ohio,  by  informing  them  of  the  real  needs  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  The  officers  were  happily  able  to  bear  their  own  charges,  and  not  one  cent 
was  ever  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  society  for  traveling  or  other  expenses. 

"The  teritory  from  which  supplies  were  drawn  was  extremely  limited,  being  embraced  in 
eighteen  counties  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio.  A  few  towns  in  Southern  Michigan  and 
North-western  Pennsylvania  were,  during  the  first  years,  tributary  to  the  Cleveland  Society,  but 
later  these  were  naturally  withdrawn  and  associated  with  the  agencies  established  at  Detroit  and 
Pittsburg.  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  only  considerable  town  outside  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
that  remained  to  the  end  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland  Commission.  The  north-western  part  of 
Ohio  having  niore  direct  railroad  communication  with  Cincinnati,  sent  its  gifts  generally  to  that 
supply  center.  Columbus  had  its  own  agency.-^-'  The  geographical  position  of  Cleveland  limited 
the  territory  influenced  by  its  society,  since  it  could  not  be  expected  that  towns  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State  would  send  their  stores  northward,  kno\<'ing  they  would  be  at  once  reshipped  south 
toward  the  army.  The  small  field  was  carefully  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  from  it  a  con- 
stituency was  built  up  of  branch  societies  numbering,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

*  The  officers  of  this  Columbus  society  were  :  "  Dr.  W.  M.  Awl,  President;  Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Vice-Presiilent ; 
John  W.  Andrews,  Secretary  ;  Prof.  T.  G.  Wormly,  Treasurer ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Peter  Ambos,  and  F.  C.  Sessions, 
Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Andrews,  though  continuing  a  zealous  worker  when  in  the  city,  was  compelled  to  resign 
tlie  secretaryship,  wlien  F.  C.  Sessions  took  his  place.  The  society  was  organize  1  in  the  summer  of  1S6I.  A  brief  out- 
line of  its  workings  is  furnished  in  the  followiu'-C  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  its  members  : 

"  The  .Sohiier  s  Home  was  started  at  the  depot,  April  22,  1862,  under  the  charge  of  Isaac  Dalton.  A  two-story  build- 
ing, twentv-four  by  sixty,  near  the  depot,  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  I6u?,,  and  occupied  in  October  following, 
erected  by  Columbus  Branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  was  finished  so  as  to  appear  as  home-like,  comfortable,  and  attractive  as  possible  to  the  sobliers.  It 
was  plastered  and  painted,  and  we  were  often  told  by  the  soldiers  that  it  was  the  most  attractive  Home  that  they  had 
ever  visited  in  any  place.  Soon  after  we  erected  an  addition,  t"  cnty-six  by  eighty  feet,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  making  the  whole  building  twenty-four  liy  one  hundred  and  flirty.  Afterward  another  small  building 
was  erected,  eleven  by  twenty-five.  The  whole  cost  about  five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  furnished  mostly  bv  the  cit- 
izens of  Columbus.  T.  E.B.itsford  and  Isaac  Dalton  were  superintendents.  3tr.  Dalton  was  supcrint"ndent  frnm 
the  first,  and  proved  a  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  officer.  The  samec  ml  I  be  said  of  llr.  Botsford.  It  was  their  duty 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  to  furnish  soldiers  with  meals  and  lodging,  to  assist  them  to  and  fnini  the  ilepot, 
oneorbothto  be  present  at  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every  train,  procuring  trmsportation,  and  in  every  way 
assisting  the  soldiers  who  came  to  the  city  on  bu.-iiness,  or  were  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  front.  One  hundie.I  and 
thirty-six  thousand  meals  were  furnished,  and  about  fifty  thousand  with  beil--.  Several  of  the  members  of  our  Com- 
mission visited  the  battle-fields  to  take  supplies  to  our  sick  and  wounded,  and  assi^it  in  various  ways,  as  their  services 
were  needed.  Dr.  S.  M.  Smith,  Dr.  Loving,  and  F.  C  Sessions  at  diti'ereiit  times,  the  latter  spending  most  of  hia 
time  w  ithout  pay  for  nearly  two  years,  visiting  Kentucky,  Fort  Donelsou,  Pittsliurg  Landing,  Murfreesboro',  Nash- 
ville, Antietam,  Fremont's  and  Grant's  armies  on  the  Potomac  several  times. 

"The  Ladies' Aid  Society  was  indefatigable  and  self-sacrificing  in  their  labors  in  providing  clothing  and  delica- 
cies for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  sending  them  to  the  hospitals  by  som':;  member  of  tho  Commission,  or  as  they 
might  learn  where  they  were  most  needed,  without  reference  to  what  State  the  soldiers  were  from.  The  amount  .sent 
U  valued  by  those  most  familiar  with  its  work  at  about  seventy-five  thousand  dtdlars.  It  is  difficult  to  sinule  out  any 
lo  name  as  most  active  in  the  work  during  the  war,  when  so  many  were  so  faithful,  but  I  will  venture  to  name  Mrs. 
Governor  Dennison,  who  was  the  first  President,  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ide,  who  succeeded  Mrs.  Dennlson,  and  acted  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  war,  and  by  whose  sympithv  and  enthusiasm  others  were  aroused  to  duty.  Also  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Haver,  Mrs.  George  Ileyl,  Mrs.  Lewis  Heyl,  Miss  M.  L.  Swayne,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Smith.  Miss  Pamelia  Sullivant,  Mrs.  II. 
C.  Noble,  Mrs.  Harvey  Coit,  Sirs.  Alex.  Hmisten,  Mrs.  Joseph  Geiger,  Mrs.  Isaac  Castor.Mrs.  James  Beebe,  SIr.s  John 
S.  Hall,  Mrs.  Win.  G.  Deshler,  Mrs.  Walter  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Sessions,  and  Mrs.  John  \V.  Andrews 
were  among  its  officers  and  active  members. 

"Our  Sanitary  Commission  visited  tho  camps  and  hospitals  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  suggested  such  changes 
in  sewerage,  food,  and  location  as  they  deemed  best.  Wo  employed  a  police  force  at  the  depot,  to  see  that  the  soldiers 
were  not  swindled." 
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'"It  is  believed  that  no  other  arm  of  the  Sanitarv  Commission  had  so  intimate  communica- 
tion with  its  tributary  societies,  or  drew  from  so  small  a  district  such  large  results.  The  stores 
contributed  run  verv  close  to  the  receipts  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  in  some  leading  arti- 
cles outrun  their  tables.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  divert  contributions  out  of  the  direct 
channel  toward  the  army.  Towns  were  always  advised  to  send  to  the  sanitary  agency  nearest  the 
j)oint  of  demand. 

State  lines  were  ever  scrupulously  ignored  ;  the  only  passport  to  aid  was  the  suffering  need 
of  a  Union  soldier,  without  a  question  whether  his  enlistment  roll  was  signed  in  Maine  or 
Minnesota. 

"  Ii  is  believed  that  the  -Vid  Societies  of  Northern  Ohio  were  a  power  for  loyalty.  The  work 
at  tirst  undertaken  for  sweet  charity  only,  soon  became  an  exponent  of  political  sentiment.  The 
'Peace'  or  'Union'  proclivities  of  a  man  was  surely  indicated  by  his  generosity  and  good  will 
toward  'the  Sanitary,'  or  his  open  or  covert  attacks  upon  it.  The  Union  sentiment  of  a  town  was 
sure  to  crystallize  around  its  Aid  Society.  The  hands  of  Union  men  at  home  were  as  certainly 
held  up  bv  this  little  band  of  workers  in  every  town  and  village,  as  were  the  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  field  cheered  and  strengthened  by  knowledge  of  the  agencies  employed  at  home  for 
their  comfort.  This  was  sharply  brought  out  in  the  Brough-Vallandigham  campaign.  Thou- 
sands of  loval  documents  were  scattered  both  at  home  and  in  the  army  by  the  Aid  Societies ;  mass 
conventions  and  Union  leagues  recognized  the  power  and  value  of  these  organizations,  and  showed 
their  appreciation  by  liberal  contributions  to  them. 

"For  the  first  six  or  eight  months  the  Cleveland  society  had  a  hard  struggle  for  life.  So 
much  desultory  work  was  done  by  the  people  directly  to  their  friends  in  the  army  that  it  Avas 
onlv  by  much  persistence  that  sanitary  labors  were  centralized.  The  society  does  not  claim  to 
liave  engrossed  all  the  relief  work  of  its  territory,  but  to  have  gathered  it  into  form,  and  have 
given  it  wise  direction  and  made  it  more  effective. 

"The  supply  work  was  strictly  confined  to  issues  of  hospital  stores,  except  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1863  and  18(54,  when  the  campaign  against  scurvy  began,  and  the  Sanitary  Commission 
called  upon  its  branches  to  furnish  the  regiments  in  the  field  the  vegetables  that  became  the 
ounce  of  prevention  which  proverbially  outweighs  even  the  pound  of  cure.  Tlirough  these  sea- 
sons tour  and  five  car-loads  of  vegetables  per  week,  on  an  average,  were  sent  down  to  the  army 
from  the  Cleveland  rooms,  exclusive  of  the  usual  shipments  of  hospital  stores  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  The  stores  disbursed  were  the  clothing,  bedding,  surgeons'  supplies,  light  groceries,  stimu- 
lants, dairy  .stores,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  articles  of  hospital  furniture,  common  to  all  sanitary 
supjily  stations.     The  estimated  value  of  stores  disbursed  is  over  one  million  of  dollars. 

"A  great  deal  was  done  in  Northern  Ohio  in  sending  boxes  to  individuals  in  the  army;  pro- 
visions, Christmas  and  thanksgiving  boxes  to  camps,  presentations  of  socks  and  mittens  to  regi- 
ment.? marching  away ;  sending  messengers  loaded  with  good  things  down  to  the  front.  (See 
1  .Samuel,  xviii :  17, 18.)  Thi.-,  outside  work  enters  into  no  records  of  sanitary  effort,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Aid  Societies  were  the  'head  centers  '  of  all  communication  between  the  home  and 
the  army,  and  that  their  being  kept  in  so  liealthy  and  vigorous  condition  gave  an  impetus  to  all 
such  work,  whether  done  strictly  within  their  limits  or  not. 

"The  agencies  used  for  stimulating  supplies  were  the  frequent  issues  of  circulars,  containing 
a{>i>eals  and  instructions;  publications  in  newspapers;  the  circulation  of  sanitary  documents 
from  tlie  Cieneral  Commission  (about  seventy  th(;usaiid  copies) ;  the  employment  of  canvassers 
among  farmers  in  the  home-field  ;  and  constant  personal  correspondence  with  the  officers  of 
branch  (societies.  As  a  ready  means  of  communicating  with  branches,  a  small  printing  office  was 
arlded  U>  the  rooms,  and  its  frequent  bulletins  sensildy  increased  the  receipts  by  giving  prompt 
information  of  the  ever  varying  demand  ;  while  the  cheering  letters  that  we  received  from  tiie 
army  were  thus  made  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  many  who  wailed  only  to  be 
directed  and  encouraged.  For  more  than  two  years  the  ladies  of  the  Cleveland  Society  were 
allowed  a  opace  in  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  two  columns  weekly.  This  was  devoted  to  th^  inter- 
e?rtH  of  Kanitary  work,  and  was  edited  at  the  aid  rooms. 

"AOcrthe  e»<tahlinliment  of  head-quarters  of  San itarj' Commission  at  Louisville,  most  of 
the  BhipmenLt  went  down  from  Cleveland  by  car-load,  in  locked  cars,  to  the  Ohio  River;  thence; 
lran«ferred  to  Hleamerfl  and  shipped  to  Louisville,  there  to  be  forwarded  to  the  army  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Dr.  H.  S.  Newberry,  (ieneral  .Secretary  for  the  West.     The  books  of  the  society,  how- 
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ever,  show  that  so  early  as  the  close  of  the  year  1862  its  stores  had  reached  fifty-seven  camps, 
regimental  hospitals,  and  recruiting  stations ;  forty  general  and  post  hospitals ;  eighteen  estab- 
lished or  temporary  depots  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  besides  supplies  to  floating  hosi)ita!s  and 
fitoreboats.  These  issues  had  been  made  to  points  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  besides  small  supplies  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

"  The  money  shown  in  the  summary  of  operations  was  obtained  by  contributions  and  by 
entertainments  given  under  management  of  the  society.  It  also  includes  ten  thousand  dollars 
given  by  California,  a  part  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  divided  among  the  Western 
branches  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  and  money  received  at  various 
times  from  the  General  Commission  for  purchase  of  vegetables,  krout,  etc.,  in  the  war  against 
scurvy.  Personal  solicitation  of  money  by  the  othcers  of  the  Cleveland  Society  was  scrupulously 
avoided,  and  never  resorted  to  save  in  raising  means  for  building  a  Soldiers'  Home,  in  August 
and  September,  1863,  when  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  were  obtained  from  citizens  of 
Cleveland  for  that  specific  object. 

"The  Cleveland  Soldiers' Home  was  built  upon  land  adjoining  the  Union  Depot.  It  was 
sustained  and  conducted  by  the  Aid  Society,  and  large  additions  were  subsequently  made  for  the 
entertainment  of  returning  regiments.     The  records  of  this  Home  show : 

•'Number  registered 56,645 

Number  of  lodgings  given 30,000 

Number  of  meals  given 112,000 

"No  Government  support  was  received,  and  no  rations  drawn  from  the  commissary  stores, 
as  was  usual  in  institutions  of  this  kind.  Below  is  a  short  report  which  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  Home: 

"  It  is  scarcely  a  yenr  since  the  builJing  now  used  as  our  Soldiers'  Home  was  opened,  and  as  its  walls  rose  many 
had  been  the  doubts  expressed  of  its  usefulness.  Time  has  proved  us  not  unwise  in  thus  extending  our  means  for 
entertaining  the  sick  and  friendless  soldier  while  passing  through  our  city.  The  number  of  men  admitted  into  tlie 
Home  in  the  last  six  months  is  greater  tlian  the  whole  number  previously  receiving  our  care  since  the  opening  of  the 
war.  The  Home  was  soon  found  too  small,  and  in  August  last  repairs  and  additions  were  made.  The  house,  nuw  two 
hundred  feet  long,  with  sixty  beds,  two  small  wards  for  the  very  sick,  reading  room,  bathing  room,  and  good  dining 
and  kitchen  arrangements,  is  but  barely  sufficient  to  receive  those  who  have  a  right  to  claim  its  shelter. 

"The  Home  stands  near  the  Union  Depot,  and  each  railroad  train  that  enters  our  city,  day  or  night,  brings  its 
freight  of  worn  and  weary  travelers  to  its  door.  The  sick,  wounded,  or  destitute  discharged  man,  who  can  no  longer 
draw  help  from  the  Government— the  soldier  on  his  sick  furlough,  or  painfully  bearing  homeward  his  honorable 
wounds— the  released  prisoner  or  the  homeless  refugee,  all  have  in  their  need  of  kindness  and  aid,  a  passport  to  this 
v/ay-side  inn,  where  a  hospitable  welcome,  good  cheer,  and  a  comfortable  bed  are  freely  given  in  the  name  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

"  A  few  hours  generally  finds  the  soldier  on  his  way  again,  rested  and  refreshed  ;  but  there  are  often  cases  of  severe 
and  lingering  illness  to  watch  and  tend,  and  seven  times  within  the  period  embraced  in  this  report  has  the  angel  of 
death  thrown  the  shadow  of  his  sable  wing  across  the  threshold  of  our  Home. 

"  AVe  have  often  begged  for  the  Home  the  notice  and  the  charities  of  our  friends,  and  no  one  enters  its  doors  with- 
out acknowledging  its  claims  upon  the  benevolent ;  yet  its  good  Samaritan  work  can  never  be  fully  known  to  any  but 
a  constant  visitor.  Though  conducted  on  an  average  of  only  twelve  cents  to  each  meal  and  lodging,  the  expenses  of  so 
large  a  household  are  a  serious  draft  upon  our  treasury,  and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  all  gifts  of  money,  provisions, 
and  coal;  also  the  gratuitous  medical  and  surgical  attendance,  and  medicines  and  dressings  furnished.  Several  of 
our  Branch  Societies  have  sent  bread,  cake,  apple-butter,  poultry,  apples,  and  spring  vegetables  to  the  Home,  and  one 
small  township  has  lately  given  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter.  The  amount  due  for  milk  left  daily  during  the  montli 
of  December  was  given  as  a  '  Christmas  present,'  and  many  similar  tokens  have  come  from  those  who  sympathize  with 
its  charitable  mission. 

"  We  again  beg  from  the  abundance  of  our  citizens  and  friends  in  the  country  anything  that  will  furnish  the 
tables  and  make  the  soldier  feel  that  the  '  Home  '  to  which  he  is  directed  is  not  unworthy  of  its  name.  All  who  are 
interested  in  learning  more  of  its  objects  and  management  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  it  when  in  the  city,  and  we 
hope  that  in  the  coming  year  our  Home  may  find  many  new  friends." 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1863  the  Cleveland  Society,  catching  the  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of 
sanitary  fairs,  from  a  visit  to  the  fair  of  Chicago,  resolved  to  launch  its  own  little  boat  upon  the 
the  wave  of  prosperity,  and  projected  a  fair,  which  opened  February  22,  1864,  running  sixteen 
days,  with  net  results  of  seventy-eight  thousand  dollars ;  a  brilliant  success  for  Cleveland.  The 
fair,  though  not  as  large  as  many  others,  was  considered  extremely  attractive.  It  was  held  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  public  square,  and  on  an  area  of  sixty-four  thou.sand 
square  feet.  The  structure  was  in  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  four  arms  being  respectively,  a 
biizaar,  bright  and  bewildering  in  its  gay  ornamentation  and  profusion  of  costly,  ingenious,  fan- 
ciful, and  useful  wares;  a  mechanics'  or  power  hall,  filled  with  inventions  of  machinery  or  fab- 
rics of  their  manufacture;    a  vast  dining-hall,   where  scores   of   pretty   girls,  in   bewitching 
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cap  and  coquettish  apron,  served  the  visitors  to  a  'feast  of  fat  things;'  a  grand  audience  room,  with 
seats  for  three  thousand  persons,  where  evening  entertainments  of  varied  character  were  given. 
The  central  building— forming  a  junction  of  all  these  halls — was  an  octagon,  seventy-six  feet  in 
diameter,  rising  in  a  dome,  and  inclosing  the  Perry  Statue.  This  building  was  decorated  as  a  Floral 
Hall,  and  was  the  crowning  beauty  and  attraction  of  the  fair — a  marvel  of  taste  and  skill,  where 
'well-skilled  art,  taking  its  text  from  nature,  formed  grottoes  that  might  have  been  fairy  homes — 
bowers  tit  for  the  garden  of  a  king — cascades,  rocky  hillsides,  and  tangled  copses  that  vie  with 
nature  itself.'  In  connection  with  the  fair  there  was  also  a  museum  of  heaped-up  wonders,  and  a 
picture  gallery,  where  the  art  treasures  loaned  by  citizens,  or  given  by  artists,  were  exhibited. 

"The  unexpectedly  successful  results  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  placed  the  Cleveland  Society  in  a 
state  of  financial  security  to  the  end  of  its  existence.  Its  plans  were  enlarged,  and  were  thor- 
oughly carried  out.  Until  the  close  of  the  war  money  was  iVeely  used  in  purchasing  vegetables, 
and  material  for  hospital  clothing,  and  in  sustaining  the  branch  societies,  by  furnishing  to  them 
material  to  make  up  for  the  hospitals.  When  the  close  of  hostilities  diminished  the  Avork  of  the 
supply  department,  and  regiments  began  to  return,  the  Soldiers'  Home  was  much  enlarged,  and 
a  cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  every  returning  regiment  or  squad.  Day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  the  long  dining  tables  were  spread  with  an  abundance  of  home  dainties,  such  as  the 
soldier  had  long  been  a  stranger  to.  The  ladies  of  the  Society  were  always  at  the  Home  to  wel- 
come the  regiments,  and  to  serve  at  the  tables. 

"Alter  the  troops  were  disbanded,  an  employment  agency  was  opened,  and  continued  for 
eight  months. 

"Out  of  four  hundred  and  eleven  applicants  two  hundred  and  six  were  supplied  with  situa- 
tions. A  considerable  number  failed  to  report  a  second  time,  and  were  discharged  from  the  books, 
60  that  onlv  ninety-seven  remained  unsupplied  with  business.  Most  of  these  were  disabled  men, 
unfit  for  anv  dutv,  and  these  were  admitted  into  the  Home,  or  became  regular  pensioners  of  the 
Society  in  their  own  homes. 

"The  Society  could  not  consider  its  duties  over  till  the  last  soldier  had  been  supplied.  The 
following  bulletin  shows  how  the  supply  department  was  kept  up  for  months  after  the  war  closed: 

"'Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Nobthekn  Ohio,        -v 
"'Central  Office,  'So.  S9  Bank  Street,  Cleveland,  July  10,  lSfi5. J 

"  '  DrAB  Madam  :  We  are  convinced  that  the  closing  of  your  Society  is  premature,  and  it  is  certain  that  for  thueb 
JJOXTHS  lonsiT  your  work  should  continue.     Will  you  not  at  once  call  together  your  faithful  membars  and  reurgunizo  ? 

'"Until  you  can  raiae  means  to  purchase  material  we  will  continue  to  furnish  cut  garments  as  heretofore,  and 
vould  Li  -g  you  to  have  these  made  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  •  Our  returned  soldiers,  without  money,  and  with  clothing  worn  and  travel-stained,  are  daily  besieging  our  door* 
for  articles  c.f  comfort,  which  we,  fhk  lack  of  your  help,  have  not  to  give  them!  These  men,  now  disowned  by 
Government,  are  properly  our  care  until  they  assume  their  citizen's  duties,  and  can  provide  themselves  with  citizen's 
dreds. 

"  '  We  are  daily  purchasing  and  giving  out  cotton  socks,  suspenders,  combs,  soap,  writing  material,  etc.  We  ask 
your  help  in  sup.nlyine  shirts,  drawers,  towels,  and  handkercbiefs.  You  have  nobly  followed  our  soldiers  into  camp 
and  n.Id  with  your  gifts— do  not  let  them  ask  in  vain  when  they  return  to  this  land  of  plenty. 

••  •  It  is  no  time  to  stop  now,  and  it  will  bring  discredit  upon  all  that  has  been  done  should  we  close  our  doors  in  the 
face  of  any  deuiand.  One  day  in  our  rooms  would  satisfy  any  one  that  Sanitary  work  is  by  no  means  over.  Let  ua  go 
on  until  He  can  all  close,  knowing  tliat  our  work  has  been  well  and  thoroughly  done. 

••  •  S.-nd  f..r  a  package  of  garment^  to  make  up.  MARY  0.  BEAYTON,  Secretary.' 

"In  October,  1865,  when  the  Ohio  State  Soldiers'  Homo  was  opened,  the  Cleveland  society 
appropriated  from  the  treasury  five  tlunisand  dollars  to  support  that  institution  until  the  State 
appropriation  should  be  received. 

"On  January  1,  1865,  a  free  claim  agency  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleve- 
latnl  cocietv.  This  agency  has  received  about  nineteen  hundred  claims,  and  in  November,  1867, 
w:tH  siill  opt-n  for  jirosecution  of  the  unsettled  claims.  It  ceased  to  take  new  claims  January  1, 
18G7.  The  claim  agency  was  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Bociety,  who  employed  clerical  assistance  in  the  business." 

To  these  outline  sketches  of  the  work  accomplished,  at  the  two  great  dia- 
tributing  centers  of  the  i-elief  associations  of  the  .State,  may  here  be  fitly  added 
a  svnopsiH,  prepared  by  a  member,  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Ro- 
lief  Association  at  Washington,  of  some  of  the  operations  of  which  we  have,  in 
prccediDg  cbapter-s,  had  occasion  to  make  mention  : 
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"  Early  in  June,  1862,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establisli  a  large  number  of  hospitals  in 
and  near  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  care  and  shelter  of  the  numerous  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
who  required  attention.  The  Government  at  this  time  was,  in  a  great  measure,  without  suitable 
buildings  and  necessary  supplies  for  them.  In  the  emergency,  churches  were  seized  by  military 
authority  and  occupied,  and  medical  officers  placed  in  charge  of  them.  Some  of  these  latter 
took  delight  in  showing  their  '  little  brief  authority,'  by  snubbing  individual  visitors  who  called 
to  see  that  our  suffering  soldiers  were  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  On  the  12th  of  Juno  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Ohio,  temporarily  residing  in  Washington,  met  at  tbc 
residence  of  A.  M.  Gangewer,  No.  537  H  street,  and  organized  the  'Ohio  Eelief  Association,'  by 
electing  Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester  President,  Major  G.  P.  Williamson  Vice-President,  David  Kees 
Treasurer,  and  A.  M.  Gangewer  Secretary.  Committees  were  appointed  to  visit  the  various  hos- 
pitals and  report  the  names  and  condition  of  Ohio  soldiers  in  them,  with  the  companies  and 
regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  in  order  that  a  record  might  be  made  of  them,  their  friends 
advised  of  their  condition,  and  their  wants  supplied,  so  far  as  the  means  of  the  society  would 
enable  them  to  supply  them.  As  there  were  nearly  fifty  hospitals  established  in  and  neiir  the 
city,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  work  to  be  done  was  one  of  some  magnitude.  AVcekly 
meetings  were  held  at  No.  537  H  street,  'Ohio  Head-quarters,'  to  hear  reports  of  committees 
and  devise  means  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  suffering  soldiers.  A  committee  of  three  (Messrs. 
U.  H.  Hutchins,  John  R.  French,  and  D.  Recs)  was  appointed  to  solicit  funds  and  procure  del- 
icacies for  the  soldiers.  Governors  Dennison  and  Tod,  and  the  Senators  and  members  of  Con- 
gress from  Ohio  gave  the  society  their  confidence  and  favor.  From  this  time  until  near  the  close 
of  the  war  these  weekly  meetings  were  kept  up,  and  much  good  was  done  in  an  unobtrusive  way 
to  our  disabled  soldiers. 

"In  April,  1863,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Worcester  v.-rote  as  follows  to  the  Norwalk  Reflector  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  association  : 

"  '  The  operations  of  this  association  are  well  known  to  me,  having  been  an  attendant  upon  their  weekly  meetings 
during  the  past  winter;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  sick  soldier,  especially  those  who  hava 
sons,  brothers,  cousins,  or  acquaintances  in  Eastern  Virginia,  to  send  money  or  hospital  stores  to  it.  Its  conunittees 
go  to  the  bedside  of  every  sick  Ohio  soldier  within  their  reach,  converse  freely  with  them,  ascertain  in  what  manner 
they  can  assist  them,  and  then  do  tlie  best  possible  thing  for  them.  Government  allows  the  association  the  use  of  an 
ambulance,  two  mules,  and  a  driver,  so  that  they  are  able  to  reach  the  hospitals  within  seven  miles  of  the  city.  In 
many  cases  these  sick  men  need  something  that  can  be  better  purchased  in  Washington  than  sent  from  here.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  a  baker's  biscuit,  a  custard  (for  which  eggs,  milk,  and  sugar  must  be 
bought),  newspapers,  both  English  and  German,  a  Testament,  a  hymn-book,  a  towel  of  their  oicn,  a  piece  of  soap. 
stiawberries  in  their  season,  etc.  The  visits  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  their  own  State,  with  their  little 
comforts,  the  men  tell  me,  do  them  more  good  than  medicine.  Let  me  mention  a  single  case  from  fifty  which  I  could 
enumerate.  Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  German,  to  whose  wants  I  attended  while  in  Washington.  In 
it  he  savs:  'I  suppose  my  poor  heart  would  have  bursted  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  German  hymn-book  you  gave  me. 
There  I  found  my  hopes  when  near  dying.  1  shall  take  good  care  of  it  in  remembrance  of  you,  and  try  to  keep  it.^ 
words  holy.  It  used  to  be  haid  for  me  to  shed  tears,  but  since  I  have  been  sick  it  has  often  been  the  case.'  For  this 
young  man  I  provided  while  I  staid  in  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Gangewer  attended  to  him  afterward.  He  is  now  fast 
recovering.  He  had  lost  all  his  clothing,  had  not  a  cent  of  money,  and  had  a  '  cry  '  every  day  because  '  no  on>^  from 
Ohio  came  to  see  him.'  The  German  hymn-book  i  Lutheran)  alluded  to  came  from  the  Belgian  legation,  and  was  sent, 
with  many  otiier  publications  in  the  same  language,  to  us  for  distribution. 

"'  I  can  testify  to  the  excellent  character  of  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Relief  Association.  I  know 
what  (fcf|/ receive  goes  diVec^Zj/ to  the  sick  soldier,  and  is  the  answer  to  his  own  requests.  All  the  other  loyal  States, 
except  the  border  States,  have  similar  organizations.    Each  looks  after  its  own  men  tenderly.' 

"The  names  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  the  association  were  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wetmore, 
D.  Rees,  Rev.  B.  F.  Morris,  G.  P.  Williamson,  J.  Van  Ofienbacher,  W.  G.  Finney,  J.  R. 
French,  J.  W.  Dwyer,  Henry  Beard,  L.  H.  Ranney,  C.  S.  Mattoon,  L.  A.  Lyons,  J.  C.  Winn,  U. 
H.  Hutchins,  J.  C.  Brand,  J.  W.  Schuckers,  J.  D.  Patton,  J.  R.  Dodge,  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  D. 
Chambers,  L.  D.  Reynolds,  J.  R.  Fitch,  O.  B.  Olmstead,  and  a  few  ladies — Mrs.  D.  Rees,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Gangewer,  Mrs.  Gunckel,  Mrs.  Staats,  Miss  Maggie  Rees,  Miss  Sue  Helmick,  Miss  J.  H. 
Gangewer,  Miss  Julia  Baldwin,  and  others.  Quite  a  number  of  ladies  in  Ohio  co-operated  with 
the  society  in  furthering  its  objects,  among  the  more  prominent  of  whom  were  Mrs.  T.  L.  .Jew- 
ett,  of  Steubenville;  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Trimble,  of  Chiliicothe  ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Osborn,  of  Toledo; 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Worcester,  of  Norwalk,  and  various  ladies  connected  with  local  ladies'  soldiers'  aid 
societies  in  Ohio,  all  of  whom  contributed  generously  to  sustain  its  operations. 

"In  December,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  the  association,  A.  M.  Gangewer,  publisbed  the  tbl- 
lowing  statement  of  the  articles  distributed  by  tlie  society  to  that  date,  viz. : 

"  '  Clothing,  Etc.— 195  wool  shirts,  131  wool  drawers,  40j  pis  wool  socks,  l,nj4  prs  cotton  socks,  700  pra  cotton  drawers. 
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l.U:  cotton  shirts,  45  coats.  60  prs  pants,  117  prs  slippers,  47  prs  shoes,  16  vests,  43  hats,  36  caps,  31  ilressing-gounds,  1,257 
han.ikirvhiefs,  1,401  towtls,  30  prs  suspenders,  haii-briishes,  looking-glasses,  combs,  fans,  pins,  needles,  thread,  pin- 
cushions, tobacco,  lettiT-papor,  envelopes,  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  etc. 

"  "Bepiusg,  Etc.— 116  sheets,  1-5  pillcws,  2.^3  pillow-cases,  M  bedticks,  I5:>  blankets,  37  quilts  and  comforts. 

••'Sasit.vuv  Storks,  Etc.— 3y7  cans  fruit,  yi>7  bottles  wines  and  cordials,  U  bottles  shrub,  04  bottles  brandy,  2  jars 
btff  essence,  5  jars  pickles,  l.')  jars  ai>ple-butter,  1  kes  do.,  1  tub  kale  slau,  2  boxes  onions,  209  cans  jellies,  2  brls  toast 
bn-ad,  i  brls  green  apples.  S3  sacks,  7  bushels,  and  5  boxes  dried  fruit,  corn  starch,  grapes,  lemons,  dried  boef,  honey, 
lea,  sago,  dried  corn,  corumeal,  ci-ackers,  cheese,  peppers,  4  tubs  butter,  farina,  sugar,  hams,  tomatoes,  peach -butter, 
oysters,  chickens,  lint,  bandages,  pads,  soap,  crutches,  IS  rocking-chairs,  etc. 

'" '  CooMNii  I'tkn-sils,  Etc.- 2  eoflee  boilers,  3  tin  pans,  30  knives  and  forks,  24  table-spoons,  .W  tin  cups,  24  plates, 
rooking  lamps,  cups  and  saucers,  etc. 

"  'The  number  of  names  of  Ohio  soldiers  entered  on  the  register  as  visited  by  their  committees,  is  3,766,  but  the 
wants  of  a  much  larger  number  have  been  supplied  whose  names  have  not  been  reported,  and  the  urgent  needs  of 
niauy  s  >ldiers  from  other  J^tates  have  been  met,  when  made  known  to  their  visiting  committees. 

•"The  amount  of  money  collected,  principally  from  Ohio  residents  in  this  city,  was  $1,296  67;  amount  expended 
SI, 240  92,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  $55  75.' 

"About  this  time  a  cuniinittee  was  appointed  to  represent  to  the  State  authorities  the  necessity 
of  havin?  an  agent  in  Washington,  to  especially  look  after  sick  soldiers  who  are  unable  to  reach 
home  without  assi.^tance,  and  to  see  that  they  obtain  their  pay  promptly.  The  Association  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Wetmore,  who  had  been  active  and  nntii-ing  in  his  efforts 
to  aid  our  weak  and  suflcring  soldiers.  Newspaper  representations  having  inforced  the  same 
j>olioy,  be  was  accordingly  appointed. 

"The  Association  did  not  confine  its  operations  to  "Washington,  but  sent  visitors  to  hospitals 
at  Fredericksburg,  Alexandria,  and  camps  in  Virginia ;  to  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  Frederick, 
Maryland,  and  to  Gettysburg. 

"On  the  24ih  of  February,  1863,  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  present  a  service  of  silver  to 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Gangewer,  for  her  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Judge  Johnson  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  crowd  of  Ohio 
people  then  in  Washington. 

"On  the  5th  of  Augu.st,  18G3,  the  Association  rented  a  room  near  the  City  Hall  for  a  store- 
room. By  this  time  the  Government  was  enabled  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  hos- 
pitals, which  were  generally  efficiently  managed;  but  still  there  were  occasional  isolated  cases  of 
surtering  which  needed  attention,  and  relief  was  freely  bestowed.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  operations  of  the  society  know  well  that  it  lias  done  a  work  of  which  none  who  partici- 
pated in  it  need  be  ashamed.  Governor  Brough  made  appeals  to  the  people  of  Ohio  to  support 
ii,  and  its  work  was  constantly  performed  in  harmony  with  the  State  Agency  system." 

The  general  work  in  the  more  active  of  the  home  organizations  through  the 
State  may  be  best  illustrated,  on  a  large  scale,  by  this  graphic  picture  of  the 
Cleveland  Aid  Eooms,  from  the  forthcoming  history  of  that  association,  by  Miss 
Mary  Clark  Brayton  : 

"  At  eight  o'clock,  or  even  earlier,  the  rooms  are  open  for  the  business  of  the  day.  The 
\HtxeA  unloaded  from  the  dray  upon  the  sidewalk  are  trundled  tlirough  the  wide  doors,  and  the 
Iid»  Bkillfully  removed  by  the  porter,  or  energetically  pried  oft'  by  some  impatient  member  of  the 
unpacking  committee,  whose  duties  now  begin. 

"  Cautiously  she  peeps  under  the  layers,  not  without  fear  that  some  mischievous  cork,  false 
to  iu  trust,  may  have  Bpread  liquid  ruin  among  the  soft  folds.  Shirts,  drawers,  and  gowns,  as 
they  are  drawn  forth,  are  duly  counted,  examined,  and  noted.  If  zealous  haste  has  dispatched 
them  minus  a  button  or  a  string,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  some  careful  matron  who  sits  near. 
The  garment  is  then  thrown  with  the  others  upon  a  high  counter,  behind  wliich  is  entluoncd  a 
third  committee  woman  with  Ktcncil-jilate  and  brush.  The  labels  and  mottoes  that  she  niay  find 
ncMlling  in  the  pocket  of  a  dressing-gown,  or  hidden  in  the  soldier's  thread-case  are  not  re".i:oved, 
but  Hteadily  she  works  there,  aflixiug  the  indelil)le  stamp,  '  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Northern 
Oliio,'  and  eacli  article  parses  from  her  hand  into  its  aj)pointed  place  in  one  or  another  of  tho 
);r«at  hinged  receiving  caHc«  that  form  a  row  down  the  long  wall. 

"  IJookH  and  pampliletn,  too,  arc  Htamped  and  piled  upon  tlieir  allotted  shelf,  where  some 
Mfldier  from  the  city  camps  may  often  be  seen  turning  over  their  leaves,  with  free  permission  to 
tlKK>«e. 

"liagB  of  dried  fruit  are  tumbled  in  a  iieap  upon  the  scales      Bottles  and  jars,  as  they  appear, 
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are  closely  inspected ;  the  sound  to  be  carefully  repacked  in  saw-dust,  and  the  defective 
cemented  anew,  or,  if  too  far  gone  for  that,  they  are  set  aside  for  the  '  Home,'  the  city  hospital, 
or  the  sick  soldier  not  many  squares  off. 

"At  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  a  bandage  machine  is  whirling  under  a  hand  grown 
dexterous  by  much  practice  in  these  sad  days ;  and  at  the  old-linen  box  stands  an  embodiment  of 
patience,  vainly  toiling  to  bring  order  out  of  the  ever-uprising  mass. 

"  Just  behind  is  the  busy  packing  committee,  upon  whose  skillfulness  rests  the  good  name 
of  tlie  society  with  the  army.  Bending  over  their  work,  tliey  fold  and  smooth  and  crowd  down 
each  article  with  its  kind,  until  there  is  space  only  for  the  invoice  sheet  at  top,  and  the  box  awaits 
ilie  porter's  hammer  and  its  tally  number  before  being  consigned  to  the  store-house. 

"The  long  table  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  the  work  committee.  Here  bed- 
sacks  and  sheets  are  torn  off  with  an  electrifying  report,  and  two  pairs  of  savage  shears  are  cut- 
ling  their  vigorous  way  through  a  bolt  of  army-blue  flannel.  The  cut  garments,  rolled  and 
ticketed,  are  stowed  away  in  the  great  work-box  till  given  out  to  ladies  of  the  city,  or  sent  in 
packages  to  bridge  over  a  financial  gap  in  some  country  Aid  Society. 

"  Two  or  three  ladies,  delegates  from  neighboring  branches,  are  narrowly  watching  tliis  busy 
scene,  while  receiving  from  highest  official  sources  suggestions  and  .sympathy,  if  need  be,  and 
under  the  same  hospitable  guidance  are  making  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  room  and  into 
the  little  office  in  the  rear,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  apartment  only  by  a  glazed  partition. 
Here  some  tokens  of  femininity  have  crept  in,  despite  the  evident  determination  to  give  it  a 
severe  business  air.  A  modest  carpet  covers  the  floor ;  the  big  box  of  documents  in  the  corner, 
cunningly  cushioned,  takes  ambitious  rank  as  a  sofa;  some  kind  body  has  sent  in  a  rocking- 
cliair ;  occasionally  a  bouquet  graces  the  table;  two  or  three  pictures  have  found  their  way  upon 
tiie  walls,  among  railroad  time-tables  and  shipping  guides.  But  the  latest  war  bulletin  hangs 
with  them  there,  and  all  these  amenities  fail  to  disguise  the  character  of  the  room,  or  to  draw 
attention  from  the  duties  of  the  hour. 

"  Here  at  her  desk  sits  one  whom  fate  and  the  responsibilities  of  office  have  called  to  '  carry 
tlie  bag,'  and  to  make  the  neatest  of  figures  in  the  largest  of  ledgers.  There  stands  anotlier, 
knitting  her  brows  over  the  complications  of  a  country  invoice  or  a  '  short  shipping  bill.'  A 
third  is  perpetually  flitting  between  tlie  entry  desk  in  the  main  room  and  the  bright-eyed  girls 
who  are  folding  circulars  at  the  office  table ;  and  a  fourth  drops  her  plethoric  file  of  *  letters  unan- 
swered '  to  read  proof  for  the  printer's  boy  waiting  at  her  elbow,  or  to  note  down  for  future  use 
the  sanitary  news  as  it  falls  fresh  from  the  lips  of  an  agent  who  has  called  in  en  route  from  the 
'front,'  to  give  a  cordial  hand  to  the  ladies." 

.Ill  October,  1863,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Chicago  held  a  great  fair,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  common  church  festivals  given  by  ladies  in  the  interest  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  As  the  rejiorts  of  its  success  came  to  attract  attention, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  ISTational  Union  Association 
in  Cincinnati  began  to  discuss  the  policy  of  undertaking  a  similar  enterprise 
on  a  larger  scale.  For  some  days  the  matter  was  confined  to  private  discus- 
sions. Meantime,  as  happened  so  often  through  the  war,  a  woman  stepped  for- 
ward to  lead  in  the  movement  for  good  works  for  the  soldiers.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  31st  of  October  this  communication,  the  first  public  appeal  for  a 
Sanitary  Fair  in  Cincinnati,  appeared  in  the  Evening  Times: 

"Editor  Times:  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  patriotic  ladies  of  Cincinnati  to  the 
fair  that  is  now  progressing  in  Chicago  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  and  which  is  realizing  a 
Itandsome  sum  of  money.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  winter  is  fast  approach- 
ing, and  that  the  soldiers  will  stand  in  need  of  much  assistance,  would  it  not  be  well  for  our  Cin- 
I'innali  ladies  to  get  aroused  up  in  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  same  way?  We  should  not  let 
Cliicago,  or  any  other  place,  be  in  advance  of  us  in  our  efforts.  I  know  we  have  ladies  here  who 
are  devoted  friends  of  the  soldiers,  and  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  be  up  and  doing.  Please 
call  public  attention  to  this  subject,  and  oblige.  A  LADY." 
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This  appeal*  was  copied  in  the  morning  papers,  but  no  public  action  was 
taken  till,  on  November  7th,  in  response  to  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
Gazette.  "Who  speaks  for  Cincinnati?"  Mr.  Jno.  D.  Caldwell  inserted  in  the 
papers  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  executive  and  finance  committees  of  the 
National  Vnion  Association,  "'to  initiate  movements  toward  a  grand  fair  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  aid  of  the  cause  of  families  of  Union  soldiers."  At  this  meeting  a 
committee  of  public-spirited  citizens  was  appointed  to  hold  a  conference  with 
comnuttees  of  existing  organizations  on  the  11th  of  November.  Circulars  and 
public  notices  followed  ;  the  attention  of  the  entire  community  was  arrested  ; 
the  enterprise  rapidly  took  shape;  Mr.  Edgar  Conkling  reported  a  plan  of  optn-- 
ations  involving  an  undertaking  incomparably  more  extensive  than  any  previ- 
ous one  in  the  same  direction;  and  presently  the  Avhole  city  was  alive  witli  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  common  generous  eflPort.  Those  who  best  know  the  usually 
staid  and  undemonstrative  Queen  City  unite  in  the  testimony  that  she  was 
never  before  so  stirred  through  all  the  strata  of  her  society,  never  before  so 
warm  and  glowing  for  any  cause  or  on  any  occasion.  Churches,  citizens'  asso- 
ciations, business  men,  mechanics  took  hold  of  the  work.  Committees  were 
appointed,  embracing  the  leading  men  and  the  best  workers  in  every  walk  of 
life  tliroughout  the  city;  meetings  of  ladies  were  held  ;  circulars  were  distrib- 
uted ;  public  appeals  filled  the  newspapers.  General  Eosecrans,  then  fresh  from 
the  TuUahoma  and  Chiekamauga  campaigns,  and  tbe  more  popular  in  the  city 
of  his  residence  in  proportion  to  bis  loss  of  favor  Avith  the  War  Department, 
was  made  President  of  the  fair,  and  his  name  evoked'  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the 
eflfort. 

On  the  2.5th  of  November  the  organization  had  been  completed,  and  the 
following  general  address  to  the  public  was  issued  : 

"This  fair,  in  aid  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  will 
be  opened,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  December  next,  and  con- 
tinue through  the  holidays.  Arrangements  have  been  made  on  an  extensive  scale  for  collecting 
and  disposing  of  every  article  of  a  salable  nature  that  may  be  contributed.  Nothing  will  be 
amiss  tiiatcan  aid  the  Sanitary  Commission,  either  in  funds  or  in  any  of  the  stores  so  well  known 
to  be  wanted  in  the  camp  und  hospital. 

"This  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  extends  relief  llii(iuj;liiitit  the  armies  of  the  Union 
oj)€rating  in  the  West  and  South-west.  It  sujiplies,  without  distinction,  all  who  are  in  those 
armies,  no  matter  whence  they  come.  Therefore,  the  far  East  and  the  Central  States  will  see  and 
feel,  afl  well  as  the  West,  the  grand  object  to  be  accomplished  by  this  fair,  and  may  well  join  and 
ehare  with  uh  in  this  grateful  effort,  before  the  rigors  of  winter  beset  tliem,  to  provide  for  the 
wants  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  their  sons  who  are  with  ours  in  these  fields.  Each  congregation  or 
society,  of  whatever  name,  in  all  the  loyal  States,  is  invited  to  elect  a  lady  delegate  or  corres- 
ponding riienilK,T,  who  will  be  registered  as  such,  and,  if  an  active  contributor,  will  be  entitled  to 
a  handHomely-engraved  certificate,  commemorative  of  the  occasion,  bearing  her  name  and 
re.-'idcnce. 

"Contributions  from  far  and  wide  will  be  thankfully  received  ;  contributions  in  money  ;  con- 
tributions of  every  production  of  the  farmers,  manufacturers,  niachinisls,  mechanics,  merchants, 
clolhiers,  jewelers,  milliners,  gardener'* ;  contributions  of  music,  decorations,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
refreshiuenla ;  contribulionfl  or  loans  for  exhibition  in  the  fine  arts  and  sciences  ;  relics,  niemo- 

•  Written  by  Mrs.  iJr.  Mendenhall,  who  afterward  be(;anie  the  ladies'  Vice-President  of  the 
fair. 
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rials,  and  curiosities  of  every  sort;  contributions  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  dramatic  or  other  ben- 
efits ;  and,  to  give  efficiency  to  all,  a  general  contribution  of  the  influence  of  the  press  in  fur- 
thering our  eflbrts.  Every  offering,  in  short,  which  can  add  beauty,  interest,  or  profit,  to  any 
de{)artment  of  the  fair,  or  be  used  as  material  in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  will  be 
acceptable.  In  order,  moreover,  that  nothing,  however  small,  which  even  our  youth  can  con- 
tribute, may  be  lost  to  the  general  offering,  it  is  requested  that  directors  and  teachers  of  schools, 
public  and  private,  everywhere,  invite  their  pupils  to  prepare  articles  of  their  own  handiwork, 
which  will  form  a  special  department  of  the  fair.  And,  above  all,  we  invoke  the  aid  and  influ- 
ence of  the  women  of  the  land,  as  individuals,  in  their  home  and  social  circles,  and  as  classes, 
in  their  churches,  aid  societies,  and  other  organizations. 

"  The  whole  arrangements  of  the  fair  have  been  assigned  to  committees  on  finance,  buii<lings, 
machinery  and  mechanical  exhibitions,  public  conveyances  and  transportation,  merchandise  and 
donations,  refreshments,  art  hall,  gallery  of  paintings,  music  and  decorations,  floricultural  exhi- 
bitions, relics,  curiosities  and  war  memorials,  lectures,  concerts,  and  benefits,  each  having  duties 
corresponding  to  their  titles.  The  character  of  the  parties  comprising  these  committees  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  their  ability  to  provide  extraordinary  attractions  and  accommodations  lor  our 
visitors  and  patrons,  no  matter  how  large  their  number. 

"  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  fair  will  consist  of  an  immense  bazaar,  four  hundred 
feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide,  under  charge  of  the  ladies,  and  devoted  to  the  sale  of  fancy  and 
useful  merchandise.  Similar  buildings,  for  use  as  refreshment  hall  and  exlybition  and  saleroom 
of  heavier  articles  of  merchandise,  machinery,  etc. 

"  Mozart  Hall  and  its  anterooms  have  been  secured  for  the  purposes  of  lectures,  concerts, 
exhibitions,  etc. 

"  The  most  liberal  terms  that  could  be  desired  are  proffered  to  our  transportation  committee 
by  all  the  express,  railroad,  and  steamboat  lines  centering  at  this  city. 

"  The  dining  hall  will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  will  be  able  to  accommo- 
date, in  space  and  variety,  all  who  may  come. 

"  A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  publication  of  a  complete  history  of  the  fair,  from 
its  inception  to  its  close.  This  is  intended  to  embrace  a  list  of  the  oflicers,  committees,  managers, 
and  corresponding  members,  the  name  of  every  contributor,  a  list  of  the  articles  donated,  and 
such  other  matters  of  interest  as  may  occur,  and  will  serve  to  give  permanency  in  history  to  this 
evidence  that  the  people  of  the  Union  never  forget  their  brave  defenders. 

"  All  contributions  of  money  should  be  remitted  to  Robert  W.  Burnet,  Esq.,  Treasurer.  All 
the  express,  railroad,  and  steamboat  lines  centering  in  this  city  have  offered  to  carry  freight  for 
the  fair  free  of  charge.  Heavy  goods  should  be  sent  by  railroad;  light  and  valuable  pack- 
ages by  express.  All  articles  should  be  carefully  packed,  and  marked 'Sanitary  Fair,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.' 

"  When  articles  are  donated  a  list  of  the  articles,  their  estimated  value,  and  the  donor's 
name  and  residence,  should  be  sent  by  mail  to  John  D.  Caldwell,  Corresponding  Secretary,  to 
whom  all  correspondence  may  be  addressed.  Articles  for  exhibition  should  be  accompanied  by 
directions  for  their  return,  similarly  addressed. 

"  Special  information  as  to  any  department  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  chairman  of 
the  proper  committee,  whose  name  appears  in  the  annexed  list. 

"  No  further  appeal  is  needed ;  all  hearts  will  feel  and  respond  to  this  call.  Let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  enough  is  or  ever  will  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  has  distributed  to  the  army  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
sui)plies  generously  furnished ;   but  it  has  never  yet  reached  the  maximum  of  demands  upon  it. 

"  Preisent  movements  indicate  a  winter  campaign  of  unusual  activity  and  hardship.  Let 
every  one  do  his  part,  that  there  may  be  no  want  or  suffering  among  our  brave  soldiers. 

"  Major-General  W.  S.  ROSECRANS,  President.* 

"  John  D.  Caldwell,  Corresponding  Secretary." 

*The  organization  of  the  working  force  of  the  fair  «  as  large  and  complicated.    We  append  the  names  of  the  load- 
ing officers,  and  of  the  chairmen  of  committees  : 

OFFICERS. 
Miijor-Genoral  Eosecrans,  President;   Mayor  L.  A.  IIabris,  First  Vice-President;   Mrs.  Dr.  G.   Mendenhall, 
Second  Vice-President ;  R.  W.  Buknet,  Treasurer ;  Joseph  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Treasurer;  John  D.  Caldwell  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 
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The  committees  and  the  whole  community  now  pressed  forward  their  Labors, 
and  for  the  time  the  '-cause  of  sweet  charity"  for  the  soldiers  was  the  engross- 
ing subject  of  all  thought. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  December  the  fair  was  opened  with  an 
addres^s  from  General  Koi^ecrans  at  Mozart  Hall.  That  evening  the  various 
halls  were  crowded  with  a  cufious  and  liberal  throng;  and  for  weeks  thereafter 
there  followed  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  as  the  city  had  never  before 
dreamed  of 

The  great  salesroom  of  the  ladies — the  "Bazaiu-"— was  in  a  building  special!}^ 
erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  Fifth  Street  Market-Space,  four  hundred  feet  long 
and  sixty  feet  broad.  On  the  Sixth  Street  Market-Space  was  another  building 
of  the  same  dimensions — "Produce  Hall" — used  for  the  display  of  agricultural 
productions.  In  Mozart  Hall  were  the  relics,  war  memorials,  art  galler}^  etc. 
Greenwood  Hall  was  devoted  to  the  horticultural  department;  and  the  Palace 
Garden  was  made  a  refreshment  hall. 

To  describe  the  display  in  these  various  departments  Avere  an  endless  task. 
The  bewildering  exhibition  in  the  Ladies'  Bazaar  was,  of  course,  the  center  of 
attraction,  and  its  appearance  was  the  result  of  a  degree  of  faithful  and  varied 
labor  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  ladies  not  easily  expressed.  From  every 
fpiarter  came  the  gifts  that  tilled  the  attractive  tables — from  aged  fingers  which 
could  scarcely  direct  the  needle,  but  must  needs  make  something  for  the  fair 
that  was  to  help  the  grandson  soldier — from  children  eager  to  do  something  for 
the  cause  to  which  their  fathers  were  offering  their  lives — from  the  wealthiest 
and  most  fashionable — from  the  humblest  poverty-stricken  homes  that  were 
still  not  too  poor  to  help  the  soldiers — from  even  the  Lunatic  Asj^lums  and  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless.  Ladies  presided  behind  the  counters,  fair  prices  were 
charged,  and  the  sales  were  enormous.'-^ 

In  the  other  halls  were  collected  such  displays  as  the  city  had  never  before 

nONORARY  OFFICERS. 
His  Excellency  Abbaham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States;  Hou.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President;  the 
UoDorable  the  Govebnobs  of  the  Lotal  Statf.s. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Cenllrmiit.—T.iiear  Conklin,  diairraan  ;  l>avid  T.  Woodrow,  Chailes  Reakirt,  Benjamin  Bruce,  Cliarles  F.  Wjlstach, 
L.  C.  Hopkins,  James  Dalton,  Charles  E.  Cist. 

Ladia.-iiTn.  S.  B.  WillianiH,  Jlrs.  W.  V.  Nelson,  Mrs.  R.  M.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.s.  Robert  Hosea,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tilney, 
Mrs.  Jo««ph  Guild,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Starbiick,  Mrs.  John  Koblcr,  Mrs.  Dr.  C.  A.  Schneider. 

COMMITTEES. 
Cirrulart  an4  Prinlino.— John  T>.  Caldwell,  f'hairman.  Finance. —S.  S.  Davis,  Chairman.  />!(i'Wmf79.— Philip  ninkle, 
Cbkirmao.  ifrrcharuH'e  and  Donntion>.—W .  T.  Perkins,  Chairman.  Cnuntry  Prixlnre .— AtUA'ph  Wood,  Chairman.  Ma- 
ckiurry  and  Mechnnical  F.xhihitinnt.—Y..  Jl .  Shield,  Chairman.  On  Agricultural  Machinery.— ,].  M.  McCullongh,  Chair- 
man. Jtf/rethmrutt.—J .  W.  Garrison,  Chairman.  Art  Hall,  Gallery  of  Paintings,  Mnnic,  and  Decorationj<.—\Vm.  Wiswoll, 
Cbainnan.  War  Mnn'/riah,  li'liet,  and  Curionilien . — George  Graham,  Cliainnan.  Oircttlarn  and  Corresponds ncr.—Tiuy .  E. 
T.  Collin*.  Clialrman.  War  MemoriaU.—CiAonel  A.  W.  Gilbert,  Chairman.  Coins  and  Aiiloiirapk/i.—T.  C.  Day,  Chairman. 
Ih/Hintllural  aiul  I'omoU^ical  f>rj,rirlmrnl.—OvnlUmi'n  :  D.  H.  Piersoii,  Chairman  ;  Ladies:  Mrs.  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  (Mjair- 
man.  FruiU  and  Flnvrrt.—'SlTn.  I).  T.  Woodrow,  Chairman.  Chrintmas  7'rcCT.  — MIkh  Rebecca  Groesbeck,  Chairman. 
Itr/mhmmU.  -Mr«.  W.  H.  Dominick,  Chairman.  Erergreen  DecoralionK.—filT».  Wm.  Proctor,  (;i)airman.  Telegrnph  and 
l'aU-Ojprf.  —  y\\»».  E.  *'.  Smith.  Chairman.  Lrctiiret,  Concerlit,  Dramatic,  and  other  Knlertainmenls.—W .  C.  Pct<;rB,  Chair- 
fivan.  I.rrturrt.-  .S.  8.  Umlth,  Chairman.  f'oni>rlii,  S.  Davis,  jr.,  Chairman.  Dramatic  and  Oiieralic  Enlertainmenlii.  -W . 
(looKh.  Chairman,  fy-hool  F.ThVjitionii.—y\.  f;lenii.  Chairman.  On  Taldraux.—J.  H.  EnnekinK,  Chairman.  Halls  and 
TftraO-rt.--  I..  C.  Hopkins,  Chairman.  Military  OrgonisationA.—J .  J.  Dobmeyer,  Chairman.  Orchestral  Music— Cu,v\ 
Barns,  Chairman.  Voral  Music— V.  Williams,  Chairman.  Public  Conveyance  and  Transportation.— U\ii:h  McHinii'y. 
Cbairioan.    Employee*.— iata'^a  II.  Walker,  Chairman.     ClUldren'i  Departrtent.—'Lyma.u  Harding,  Chairman. 

•  L.  C.  Hopkin«,  the  wfll-known  dry  goods  mercliant,  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bazaar. 
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gathered— an  accumulation  of  autographs  immenRc  and  unique;  a  vast  number 
of  relics  and  mementos  of  the  war;  cabinets  of  shells  and  scientific  specimens  • 
a  gallery  of  paintings  that  included  some  works  of  European  masters,  and  a  fine 
representation  of  American,  and  particularly  of  Western  artists;  "a  glimpse 
of  Fairy  Land"  in  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  the  Horticultural  Department; 
inachinery,  agricultural  implements — something  to  interest  and  attract  from 
every  walk  of  life.  The  great  Mozart  Hall  was  night  after  night  filled  witii 
audiences  that  congregated  to  hear  readings  from  Jas.  B.  Murdoch  or  Buchanan 
Eead,  or  lectures  from  others  who  patriotically  gave  their  services  to  the  cause; 
and  the  refreshment  saloon  was  filled  with  the  first  ladies  of  the  city,  who  served 
like  waiters  in  some  mammoth  restaurant. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  labor  and  display  was  the  payment  of  $235,406  to 
the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Sanitarj^  Commission.*  The  indirect  result  was 
the  quickening  of  the  sympathies  of  a  vast  communitj-  for  the  soldiers,  a  warmer 
flame  of  loyalty  throughout  the  State,  invigoi-ation  in  the  purpose  that  upheld 
the  war,  and  an  example  that  was  to  stir  up  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pittsburg, 
and  St.  Louis,  to  yet  more  splendid  exhibitions  of  the  munificent  generosity 
of  the  people. 

The  suggestion  of  these  fairs  came  from  Chicago.  Cincinnati  showed  the 
Nation  what  a  large  plan  and  liberal  purpose  could  make  out  of  them,f  and 
may  well  cherish  her  record  in  this  particular  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in 
her  histor}'  through  the  war. 

In  the  story  of  noble  deeds  at  home,  which  we  must  now  end,  we  have 
reserved  the  noblest  feature  for  the  last.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  till 
the  hour  of  its  close,  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  of  the  arm}-  were  held  up 
by  the  warm  hearty  zeal  of  the  churches  and  the  clergy.  They  led  in  the 
demand  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  supremacy.  They  inspired  the 
moral  purpose  of  the  war  and  made  it  a  thing  of  more  than  territorial  signifi- 
cance. They  furnished  the  nucleus  for  home  organizations  for  the  relief  of  the 
soldiers.  They  followed  with  their  ministrations  to  the  camps  and  the  battle- 
fields. The}^  pierced  the  disguises  of  the  false  pretense  of  Humanity  and 
Christianity  that  clamored  for  peace  without  Liberty  and  Union.  The  sun  did 
stand  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  at  their  praj'cr — the  most  excitable  and 
unstable  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  held  true  to  a  fixed  purpose, 
through  rivers  of  blood,  and  mourning  by  every  hearth-stone,  and  the  countless 
cost  of  a  four  years'  fearful  struggle,  till  the  battle  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery  should  be  manfully  fought  out. 

Among  the  earliest  volunteers  were  clergymen.     The  pulpits  of  the  various 

'■'The  outlay  for  expenses  amounted  to  eight  and  one-fifth  per  cent,  on  this  amount,  wliicli 
added  thereto  gives  the  gross  receipts. 

tThe  receipts  of  the  Cincinnati  Fair  were  larger  in  proportion  to  population  than  those  held 
in  any  other  cities,  excepting  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis,  which,  coming  later,  had  the  advantage 
and  stimulus  of  the  experience  and  success  elsewhere.  The  net  result  of  the  series  of  Sanitary 
Fairs  wliich  this  in  Cincinnati  fairly  opened,  was  over  four  million  dollars,  given  in  aid  of  sol- 
diers and  their  families. 
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churches  became  the  foremost  stimulants  to  recruiting.  As  early  as  the  3d  of 
Juno.  1S61,  the  association  of  Evangelical  ministers  of  Cincinnati  adopted  a 
deliverance,^^  whereof  these  sentences  should  not  pass  out  of  men's  memories  in 
the  Slate  they  inspired  : 

"  Doeplv  gmteful  to  Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  his  past  mercies  to  this  Nation, 
and  particularlv  noting  at  this  time  His  gracious  goodness  in  leading  our  fathers  to  establish  and 
preserve  for  us  a  Con.<titutional  Government  unequalled  among  the  governments  of  the  earth  in 
giiarding  the  rights  and  promoting  the  entire  welfare  of  a  great  people — we,  the  Evangelical 
niinistrv  of  Cincinnati,  have  been  lead  by  a  constrained  sense  of  accountability  to  Him,  the 
author  of  all  our  good,  and  by  unfeigned  love  for  our  country,  to  adopt  the  following  statement: 

"We  are  compelled  to  regard  the  rebellion  which  now  afflicts  our  land  and  jeopardizes  some 
of  the  most  precious  liopes  of  mankind,  as  to  the  result  of  a  long-contemplated  and  wide-sprend 
conspiracv  asfainst  tlie  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  mercy,  and  rigliteonsness  proclaimed  in  the 
"Word  of  God,  sustained  by  onr  Constitutional  Government,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all 
public  and  private  welfare.  In  tlie  present  conflict,  tlierefore,  our  Government  stands  before  us  as 
representing  tlie  cause  of  God  and  man  against  a  rebellion  threatening  the  Kation  with  ruin,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  and  spread  a  system  of  unrighteous  oppression.  In  this  emergency,  as  min- 
isters of  God,  we  can  not  liesitate  to  support,  by  every  legitimate  method,  the  Government 
in  maintaining  its  authority  unimpaired  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  over  this  whole 
people." 

The  sentiments  thus  expressed  were  echoed  by  almost  every  religious  body 
throughout  the  State.  Among  others,  was  this  declaration  from  the  venerable 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  at  Cleveland,  in  June, 
1861:  "Our  duty  in  this  emergenc}'  is  bravely,  earnestly,  to  sustain  our  Govei-n- 
ment  in  its  administration  in  the  use  of  all  lawful  means  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Union."  Not  less  emphatic  and  early  were  the  expressions  of  Archbishop 
Purcoll,  who  caused  the  American  flag  to  be  raised  over  the  Cathedral  sit  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  churches  in  every  part  of  liis  diocese,  and  whose  great  influence 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  thrown  throughout  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment  in  this  holy  war. 

As  the  struggle  progressed,  the  efforts  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  clustered 
around  tlie  pra^-er-meetings,  Sunday-school  associations,  and  ladies'  mite  socie- 
ties of  tlie  church  congregations  throughout  tiie  State.  To  trace  the  history  of 
these  societies  here  would  he  impossible — they  were  in  every  village  and  hamlet — 
but  tlie  good  wcuks  they  wrought  are  faithfully  set  down  in  the  record  of  Hiiu 
who  rewardeth  openly. 

As  tlie  Sanitary  Commission  grew  up,  the  stream  of  church  contributions 
\va."«  turned  into  this  channel.  After  a  time  the  good  men  who  had  followed 
the  army  with  the  Hible  ani'  the  sermon  lelt  the  need  of  an  organization  for 
specific  religious  effort  for  the  soldiers,  combined  with  relief  labor,  and  the 
Chrisiiun  ConimisHion   began   its  noble  woik.f 

"  Ri-ported  by  a  coinmittce  confiiHting  ol  Granville  Moody,  II.  M.  Storrs,  C.  B.  Boynton,  E. 
T.  KobinHon,  and  JoHOpli  Wiiite. 

*  III  the  Ia«t  annua!  report  of  thin  Commission  the  following  list  of  the  Ohio  membership  is 
given : 

CINCINNATI    BKANCH    UNITKU   KTATKS   CHRISTIAN   COMMISSION. 
A.  K.  '■  II«M«XBI.AIN.  I'r<nl<l«iil ;  U.  'Iii^nk  .Mii.i.kk,  Viri'-I'riKidcirt ;  Itcv.  .).  K.  JIIaki.ay,  Kocrctury  ;  Rov.  H.  W. 
CBti'i.AW.  tirwrtl  AiT'-nt. 

C«<Miiirrcr.— Wlliiini  T.  I*<Tkinii,  Thoniu"  F.  Hliaw,  Gci.rgi;   II.   Warner,  K.  SarKciit,  W.  W.  ScaiboroUKh,  Hon. 
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The  reports  i^ive  the  cash  receipts  of  the  branches  in  Ohio  as: 

Cincinnati  Branch  up  to  1864 $70,493 

Cincinnati  Branch  up  to  1865 38,396 

Clevehind  Branch— total 8,144 

Total $117,033 

Besides,  stores  were  received  in  Cincinnati  amounting  in  vahic  to  the 
splendid  sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  two 
dollars,  and  publications  for  distribution  among  the  soldiers,  valued  at  thi-ee 
thousand  and  twenty-four  dollars.  In  Cleveland  the  gifts  of  stores  amounted  to 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  of  publications  to  twelve  hundred  dollars.* 

Some  further  facts  as  to  the  operations  of  this  unobtrusive  but  most  effi- 
cient organization  may  be  presented  in  the  condensed  closing  report  of  the 
Cincinnati  Branch: 

"  From  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  until  the  oflSce  was 
closed,  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  work  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  continued  to  prosper.  It 
v/as  understood,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  that  the  business  of  the  Commission  would  be 
closed  up  as  speedily  as  possible.  Notwithstanding  a  public  statement  to  this  effect,  the  people 
of  Ohio  continued  to  furnish  the  means  necessary  to  carry  on  our  operations  creditably  and  suc- 
cessfully, until  supplies  were  no  longer  needed.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  items  of  receipts 
and  distributions  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  boxes,  etc..  of  stores  sent  to  the  field,  or  distributed  at  Home,  exclusive  of  those  sent  to,  or 

received  from  the  Central  or  Bmnch  offices 3,445 

Number  of  boxes,  etc.,  of  publications  sent  to  the  field,  or  distributed  at  Home,  exclusive  of  those  sent  to, 

or  received  from  Central  or  Branch  offices Ifil 

Number  of  boxes  of  stores  donated  directly  to  this  Branch 3,1  U 

Number  of  boxes  of  publications  donated  directl.v  to  this  Branch 27 

Estimated  value  of  these  donated  stores $2S9,fi02  74 

Estimated  value  of  these  donated  publications $3,01'4  00 

Number  of  copies  of  Scriptures,  or  portions  of  thorn  distributed 9,9H) 

Number  of  hymn  and  psalm-books „. 55,091 

Number  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  knapsack  books,  in  paper  or  flexible  covers 45S,0S3 

Number  of  bound  volumes  of  library  and  other  books 8,678 

Number  of  magazines  and  pamphlets 18,117 

Aggregate  number  of  weekly  and  monthly  religions  newspapers 803,23f> 

Number  of  pages  of  tracts 101,658 

"In  making  up  this  final  statement  of  our  Branch  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commis- 
sion, it  is  due  the  generous  people  who  have  so  freely  contributed  to  sustain  it,  to  make  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  their  untiring  liberality.  From  the  opening  of  the  office,  at  No,  51  Vine 
Street,  until  it  was  closed,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  money  and  stores  jiouied  in  upon  us  from 
the  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  West,  and  especially  of  the  State  of  Ohio.     Soldiers'  Aid 


Bellamy  Storer,  Phillip  Pliillips,  T.  G.  Odiorne,  B.  Homans,  jr.,  Gftorcre  F.  Davis,  Wm.  J.  Breed,  Eli  Johnson,  Binja- 
min  Fr;)nkland,  H.  Wilson  Brown,  Thomas  Frankland,  J.  31.  Johnston,  Hugh  Stewart,  M.  B.  Hagans,  Matthew 
Addy,  R.  A.  Holden.    Gambikr — Rev.  Archibald  M.  Morrison. 

CLEVELAND   COMMITTEE   UNITED   STATES   CHRISTIAN   COMMISSION. 

ExECUTiVK  Committee— Hon.  Stillman  Witt,  President  ;  Joseph  Perkins,  Vice-President ;  L.  F.  Meli.ev,  Sec- 
retary; S.  H.  Mather,  Treasurer;  George  Myoatt,  Receiver  of  Supplies ;  Hon.  William  Castle,  Rev.  T.  H.  llawke, 
D.  U.;  T.  P.  Handy,  Dr.  H.  K.  Gushing,  Rev.  .1.  M.  Hoyt,  Daniel  P.  Eels,  Horace  B  'Uton. 

Committee— Hon.  William  A.  Otis,  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.  D.;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Goodrich,  Ansel  RobiTts,  J.  E. 
Ingersoll,  Rev.  J.  Montieth,  jr.;  Rev.  S.  B.  Page,  George  W.  Whitney,  Hon.  John  A.  Foote,  Rev.  Charles  Hammer.  Dr. 
AUeyne  Maynard,  Jay  Odell,  Hon.  J.  P.  Bishop.  Rev.  William  A.  lioge.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  Rev.  C.  Ruteniel;,  E.  R. 
I'erkins,  J.  H.  Dewitt,  Rev.  J.  A.  Thome,  Rev.  Moses  Hill,  Rev.  Bishop  C.  Kingsley. 

NORTH-WESTERN    BRANCH    UNITED   STATES   CHRISTIAN    COMMISSION,    TOLEnO. 
W.  Baker,  President;  Rev.  C.  T.  Wales,  Recording  Secretary;  Rev.  H.  W.  Piekson,  D.  1).,  Correspondirvg  Sec- 
retary ;  D.  B.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

*  The  Toledo  collections  seem,  in  the  reports  of  the  Christian  Commission,  to  have  gone  to 
swell  the  sums  credited  to  Chicago. 
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Sofietie?  and  Ladies'  Christian  Commissions,  by  scores  and  hundreds,  kept  us  supplied  with  the 
means  to  minister  hirgely  to  the  comfort  and  temporal  wants  of  our  noble  boys  in  blue !  We  held 
no  larce  sum  of  money  in  our  treasury,  believing  that  Providence  would  furnish  us  the  means  to 
do  our  work.  God  honored  the  faitli  of  his  servants— since,  although  our  funds  were  often  low, 
we  never  were  without  the  means  to  meet  our  obligations. 

"The  removal  of  Kev.  E.  P.  Smith,  the  efiicient  and  successful  Field  Agent  of  our  depart- 
ment to  the  Eastern  work,  was  felt  to  be  a  severe  loss.  From  the  beginning  he  had  superin- 
tended the  work  in  the  "West  with  a  sagacity,  discrimination  and  zeal  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  His  self-denying  labors,  amid  sutl'ering  and  personal  dangers,  in  behalf  of  his  country, 
in  all  the  dark  days  and  months  of  the  great  rebellion,  should  endear  him  to  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

''His  place  at  Nashville  was  well  filled  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Ewing,  an  earnest  Christian  gentleman, 
and  a  most  o-eniul  kind-hearted  man  and  efficient  administrator.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Smith  remained  in 
char<'e  of  tlie  'home'  at  Nashville,  performing  a  service  for  which  few  women  could  liave  been 
found  equally  qualified,  with  a  cheerfulness  and  hearty  enthusiasm  worthy  of  all  honor.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  soldiers,  who  have  been  in  the  hospitals  of  Nashville,  will  remember 
Mrs.  Smith  to  their  dying  day.  Not  a  few  will  join  in  gratitude  with  an  Illinois  soldier,  who 
said  to  the  friend  at  his  cot,  taking  his  dying  message,  'Tell  Mrs.  Smith  I  shall  thank  her  in 
heaven  for  the  ice.' 

"The  transfer  of  Kev.  J.  F.  Loyd  to  the  Louisville  agency  was  an  important  and  satisfactory 
change.  Under  his  wise  and  faithful  administration,  and  by  the  transfer  of  General  Sherman  to 
Louisville,  this  became  one  of  our  most  interesting  fields.  We  believe  that  the  Christian  Com- 
mission has  had  few  workers  more  reliable,  faithful,  and  competent  than  Mr.  Loyd.  The  statis- 
tical tables  published  in  this  report  will  exhibit  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year. 
Durino-  the  last  vear  of  our  work  our  financial  records  were  kept  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Breed,  of  the 
Commission,  who  rendered  thus,  gratuitously,  a  service  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  in 
addition  to  his  very  liberal  cash  contributions. 

"A.  E.  Chamberlain  &  Co.,  have  given  us  office  and  store-room  without  charge. 

"Our  President  Mr.  Chamberlain,  continued  to  serve  the  cause  with  unabated  zeal  and  suc- 
cess until  tiie  last.  For  more  than  two  years  all  his  time  was  consecrated  to  his  suffering  country. 
By  public  addresses,  all  over  Ohio,  he  aroused  the  zeal  of  others,  and  contributed  more  largely 
than  any  other  person  to  make  the  Christian  Commission  the  people's  favorite  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  army.  In  this  work  of  appeal  to  the  people  at  home,  we  have,  also,  been 
verv  largely  aided  by  services  most  cheerfully  and  efficiently  rendered  by  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer 
and"  Rev.  B*.  W.  Chidlaw.  The  volume  which  records  the  closing  labors  of  so  beneficent  an 
institution  would  be  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  if  it  did  not  make  special  mention  of  these 
noble  men,  who  rendered  such  unselfish  and  signal  service  to  the  best  Government  God  ever  gave 
to  man,  in' the  darkest  hour  of  its  whole  history.  JOHN  F.  MARLAY,  Secretary." 

With  this  wc  close.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  present  m  detiiil  this  great 
Belief  Work,  in  which,  through  various  organizations  and  in  inany  ways  for  all 
the  weary  years  of  the  war,  those  at  home  strove  in  labors,  privations,  and 
prayers,  to  emulate  the  sacrifices  and  the  achievements  of  the  men  in  the  field.  To 
do  that  were  impossible.  But  we  hope  to  have  left  some  traces,  however  imper- 
fect, which  may  show  to  those  who  come  after  us  that  the  people  of  Ohio  were 
worthy  of  their  Soldiers.     And  so  we  turn  from  the  work  at  home  to  the  front. 
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"The  uncertain  future,  O  king,  has  yet  to  come,  with  every  possible  variety  of  fortune;  and 
him  only  to  whom  the  gods  have  continued  happiness  unto  the  end,  we  call  happy.  To  salute  as 
happy,  one  still  in  the  midst  of  life  and  hazard,  we  think  as  little  safe  and  conclusive  as  to  crown 
and  proclaim  victorious  the  wrestler  that  is  yet  in  the  ring."* 

IT  wus  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  tlie  first  General  whom  Ohio  gave  to 
the  War  for  the  Union,  that  his  friends,  not  even  satisfied  with  proclaim- 
ing victorious  the  wrestler  yet  in  the  ring,  insisted  upon  crowning  him 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  entrance.  Christened  "Young  Napoleon  "  before  he 
had  ever  commanded  a  regiment  under  fire,f  and  accepted  by  the  Nation,  in  its 
piteous  want  of  a  Leader,  at  his  ostensible  valuation,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
when  summer  had  ripened  into  fall  around  his  motionless  battalions,  and  winter 
had  snowed  them  in,  and  spring  had  found  them  motionless  still,  he  discovered  the 
patient  people  begin  to  demand  some  sign  of  Napoleonic  deeds.  Thenceforward 
he  was  forever  judged  by  the  false  standard  which  his  own  friends  had  set  up. 

And  when  he  failed  to  reach  this  standard,  whether  through  lack  of  sup- 
port or  in  spite  of  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  that  had  accepted  him  in 
implicit  faith,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  People  that  had  crowned  him  Leader  in 
advance  and  on  trust,  his  failure  was  absolute.  No  excuses  were  heard  ;  no 
just  and  proper  jileas  of  youth  and  inexperience  were  admitted  in  abatement. 
He  had  not  been  taken  from  the  obscurity  of  his  Cincinnati  home,  and  his 
resigned  CajDtaincy  to  a  Major-Generalship  above  Harney  and  Wool,  and  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  our  body  of  regulars;  from  the  theater  of  insignificant 
mountain  skirmishes  to  the  command  of  the  grandest  army  ever  assembled 
on  the  continent,  and  thence  to  the  still  giddier  height  of  the  command  of  all 
our  armies,  because  he  had  been  an  industrious  military  student,  and  had 
written  pains-taking  accounts  of  the  various  organizations  of  European  troops. 
So  much  was  true  of  him,  and  with  this  basis  for  his  starting-poiVit,  he  might 
have  run  a  creditable  career.  But  this  would  not  Satisf}^  the  vaulting  ambition 
of  his  quick-witted  and  influential  friends.  The  Country  must  take  him — the 
Country  did  take  him  through  their  solicitation,  and,  (alas  that  it  must  be  writ- 
ten!)  through  his  own  connivance — as  a  very  god  of  War,  leaping  in  full  panoply, 
as  from  the  brain  of  Jove  himself,  out  of  the  smoke  and  coal-dust  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Eailroad  Office.  Fifteen  months  of  trial  brought  forth,  perhaps 
respectable,  but  certainly  neither  god-like  nor  Napoleonic  achievenients  ;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass,  through  an  inevitable  law  of  the  human  mind,  that  when, 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Croesus. 

tFor  his  achievements  in  West  Virginia  rose  to  no  such  dignity. 
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after  this  time,  men  spoke  of  him  they  gave  no  credit  for  what  he  really  did, 
but  recited  what  he  had  promised  to  do  ;  treated  him  as  men  treat  those  who 
have  obtained  valuables  of  them  under  false  pretenses;  stigmatized  the  ii-iends 
who  had  borne  him  forward  as  the  utterers  of  false  coin. 

But  these  friends  were  blinder  than  the  Bourbons.  On  the  platform  of 
military  failure  they  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  a  fabric  of  political 
success.  An  elegant  writer  has  ver}^  justly  said,  that  "the  outposts  of  an  army 
mark  the  line  where  the  sphere  of  party  politics  ends."*  But  in  this  case  the 
verv  head-quarters  of  the  army  marked  the  spot  where  the  sphere  of  party 
politics  began.  For  more  than  a  year  the  utterances  of  those  head-quarters 
were  addressed  scarcelv  more  to  soldiers  than  to  voters — were  meant  to  inspire 
ballots  quite  as  much  as  bayonets.  From  such  command  of  the  army,  the 
General  passed  into  the  heat  of  a  fervid  Presidential  campaign ;  and  from  that 
time  whatever  ill  he  had  done  was  magnified  and  distorted  by  his  opponents, 
whatever  good  he  had  done  was  magnified  and  distorted  by  his  partisans,  till 
the  atmosphere  about  the  man  being  thus  perpetual I3'  disturbed,  a  clear,  honest 
view  of  him  was  impossible. 

If  now,  the  war  being  over,  and  the  political  campaign  which  he  led  being 
no  less  definitely  closed,  we  find,  in  reviewing  his  character  and  career,  some- 
what to  praise,  for  which  due  praise  has  not  been  given,  some  blame  to  lift  to 
other  shoulders  which  his  have  thus  far  borne,  it  will  be  none  the  less  satisfac- 
tory that  at  last  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  man  and  his  doings  seems 
possible. 

George  Brinton  McClcIlan,  the  first  General  appointed  in  Ohio  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  "War  for  the  Union,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  3d, 
1826.  His  father,  who  was  of  Scottish  descent,  was  a  physician  of  high  repute,  and 
had  been  graduated  from  Yale  College.  Young  McClellan  spent  his  school- 
boy days,  under  careful  training,  in  Philadelphia  ;  first  in  Mr.  Walker's  select 
school,  then  in  Mr.  Schipper's,  then  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho 
came  to  be  known  as  a  solid,  pains-taking  scholar,  not  at  all  precocious,  rather 
slow  than  otherwise  in  mastering  his  tasks,  bu.t  likely  to  be  thorough  in  any- 
thing which  he  professed  to  know. 

"When  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age  an  appointment  was  procured  for  him 
at  "West  Point,  whither  some  hints  of  a  military  taste  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  should  be  sent.  In  the  military  academy  he  was  guilty  of  no  escapades,  was 
involved  in  no  combinations  against  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  Youth 
and  elasticity  of  spirits  were  happily  bent  to  the  duties  of  his  class,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  four  years  lie  came  out  just  what  might  liave  been  expected  from  tho 
promi.se  of  the  preparatory  schools,  a  good,  plodding,  industrious,  well-read 
military  scholar.  One  of  his  classmates  has  since  inade  immoi-tal  the  name  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.  Among  others  were  such  names  as  John  G.  Foster,  Jesso 
L.  Pono,  Darius  X.  Couch,  George  Stoneman,  Dabney  II.  ]\raury,  Geoi-ge  H. 
Gordon,  and  George  E.  Pickett.     Amfjng  these  men  Stonewall  Jackson  ranked 

*  Life  of  McClellan,  by  George  S.  Ilillani,  page  139. 
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seventeenth,  George  B.  McClellan  second,  and  Charles  G.  Stewart  (now  a  Major 
of  Engineers),  the  first.  So  worthless  are  academy  standards  as  an  indication 
of  standing  in  life  and  in  history ! 

Young  McClellan,  a  well-educated,  well-featured,  well-mannered,  strong- 
limbed  boy  of  twenty,  came  out  from  the  academy  with  the  golden  opinions  of 
his  professors,  just  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  gave  special  meaning 
to  the  uniform  he  wore.  He  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  duty  of  organizing  a 
company  of  sappers  and  miners,  and,  in  September,  he  sailed  with  his  command 
for  the  seat  of  war.  Presently  we  find  him  a  brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  tracing 
lines  of  investment  before  Vera  Cruz,  under  such  immediate  superiors  as  Cap- 
tain R.  E.  Lee,  First  Lieutenant  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  and  Second  Lieutenant 
G.  W.  Smith.  Good  old  Colonel  Totten  thanked  them  all  in  a  lot  for  their 
work,  and  reported  them  to  Winfield  Scott  as  having  rendered  engineering 
services  whose  value  could  not  be  overestimated. 

Thenceforward  we  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  Lieiitenant  McClellan,  in 
lists  of  official  reports,  in  notes  of  recommendation  to  superior  officers,  in  orders 
of  thanks.  At  Cerro  Gordo  his  command  cleared  away  the  obstacles  in  front 
of  Pillow's  assaulting  columns;  at  Puebla,  while  reconnoitering,  he  captured  a 
Mexican  cavahyman ;  at  Mexicalcingo  he  made  another  reeonnoissance,  and 
Lieutenant  Beauregard  saved  him  from  capture;  at  Contreras,  while  posting 
batteries,  he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  finally  was  himself  knocked 
down  by  a  spent  grape  shot,  which  struck  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  At  last  the 
City  of  Mexico  was  assaulted,  and  Ave  get  a  fresh  glimpse  of  Lieutenant  McClel- 
lan at  the  San  Cosme  gate,  burrowing  with  his  miners  through  the  walls  of  a 
block  of  adobe  houses,  to  emerge  in  the  street  at  the  rear  of  a  Mexican  battery 
which  held  the  gate,  and,  in  his  eagerness,  falling  full  length  into  a  ditch  of 
dirty  water  that  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  him.  And  so  his  services  in 
Mexico  ended. 

Our  boy  of  twenty  was  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  older.  He  had  seen 
some  active  camjjaigning ;  had  behaved  as  any  lad  of  sjiirit  would;  and  had 
come  out  with  praise  and  brevets,  some  of  which  he  deserved,  and  some  of 
which,  to  his  credit,  he  refused.* 

He  returned  with  his  comj^any  to  "West  Point;  and,  for  a  time,  was  engaged 
in  drilling  them,  (does  it  not  sound  characteristic  that,  writing  to  his  sister-in- 
law  of  this  formidable  work,  he  should  say,  "  I've  enough  to  do  to  occupy  half 
a  dozen  persons;  but  I  rather  think  I  can  get  through  with  it?")  in  vv'riting 
military  papers  to  be  read  before  his  club,  and,  finally,  in  translating  from  the 
French  a  manual  of  bayonet  exercise  for  the  use  of  our  little  arni}^.  Then 
followed  a  short  service  under  Captain  Marcy,  in  explorations  on  the  Indian 
frontier;  and  a  longer  task  of  coast-soundings  and  harbor-surveys  along  the 
coast  of  Texas.     A   brief,  business-like  report  to  Colonel  Totten,   suggesting 

*  It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  vahie  of  these  Mexican  honors,  and  of  the  miscellaneous 
manner  in  which  they  were  dealt  out,  that  Lieutenant  McCleUan  was  hrevetted  Captain  for 
"gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Eey."  He  declined  the  honor,  for  the  very  satis- 
factory reason  that  he  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle. 
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improvements    in    the   harbors   and    giving    estimates,    closed   this    labor,    in 
April.  1853. 

Captain  McClellan*  was  now  given  charge  of  an  exploring  expedition  of 
his  own  among  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  Washington — being  one 
of  the  general  series  of  Paciiic  Eailroad  Exjilorations  about  this  time  ordered. 
The  summer  and  fall  were  spent  in  the  duties  of  this  exploration — the  result 
being,  in  brief,  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  through  the  region 
explored  he  had  found  but  tAvo  practicable  passes  for  a  railroad,  the  best  of 
which,  that  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  was  quite  easy. 

On  his  return  to  Washington  Captain  McClellan  was  given  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  West  Indies  secretly,  and  selecting  a  desirable  coaling-station  for 
the  United  States  navy.  He  chose  the  harbor  and  peninsula  of  Samana,  in 
Hayti.  a  point  which  the  United  States  has  thus  far  failed  to  secure. 

In  these  various  services  Ca2:)tain  McClellan  had  shown  industry  and  com- 
mendable skill.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  now  selected  him 
as  the  third  of  a  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  Europe,  during 
the  progress  of  the  Crimean  War,  to  take  note  of  the  military  organizations 
and  improvements  there  displayed.  A  year  thus  spent,  with  only  average 
facilities  for  observation,  resulted  in  an  elaborate  report  to  Secretary  Davis  on 
the  organization  of  European  armies — a  work  well  but  not  brilliantly  written, 
furnishing  much  that  had  been  dug  out  of  books  and  reports,  and  a  little  that 
was  derived  from  personal  observation,  the  whole  giving  a  disproportionate 
prominence  to  the  cavalry  arm,  to  which  the  author  had  been  recently  trans- 
ferred. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  in  January,  1857,  Captain  McClellan  tendered 
his  resignation  as  an  officer  of  the  army.  He  had  been  in  it  from  boyhood;  he 
was  now  thirty  years  of  age  and  still  a  Captain.  Other  pursuits,  for  which  his 
military  education  fitted  him,  offered  pleasanter  life  and  far  more  lucrative 
returns.  He  was  soon  selected  as  Engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad, 
and,  shortly  afterward,  as  its  Vice-President.  Here  he  continued  for  three 
years,  winning  little  outside  fame,  but  making  such  an  impression  upon  rail- 
road men,  that  in  1860  he  was  elected  as  the  President  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
He  accepted  the  situation,  and  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

In  May,  1860,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Marcy,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  E.  B.  Marcy,  of  the  army,  under  whom  he  had  served  in 
bis  first  frontier  exploration. 

Such  was  the  entire  public  career  of  the  man  whom  the  Government  was 
about  to  advance  to  its  highest  trusts.  He  had  behaved  well  as  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant through  the  Mexican  War;  had,  as  an  Engineer,  made  some  good  coast- 
soundings  and  a  couple  of  minor  frontier  explorations,  and  had  written  a  highly 
respectable  work  alxmt  European  armies.  But,  beyond  this,  he  had  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  small  body  of  men  giving  attention  to  the  affairs  of  our 

•  For  the  Dopartmcnt  liad  followed  uj)  its  brevet  for  Molino  del  Key  by  the  better-deserved 
one  of  "  Captain  for  nieritorious  services  in  the  assault  on  the  City  of  Mexico." 
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armj'^,  that  they  thought  of  him  as  among  the  most  promising  of  its  younger 
officers.  His  experience  in  civil  life  was  iiractically  nothing,  save  as  connected 
with  railroading.  Of  politics  he  knew"  nothing,  and  was  careless.  He  had 
voted  but  once  in  his  life;  then  it  was  in  Illinois,  against  Mr.  Lincoln  and  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

When  the  whirlwind  of  military  enthusiasm,  that  followed  the  assault  on 
Port  Sumter,  swept  over  Ohio,  Governor  Dennison,  overrun  with  military 
questions  of  which  he  felt  himself  ignorant,  and  with  military  applicants  for 
offices  the  very  duties  of  which  he  did  not  understand,  felt  at  once  the  necessity 
of  advice  fi-ora  experts,  and  cast  about  him  for  "West  Point  officers.  He  had 
been  largely  in  the  railroad  business  himself,  and  thus  happened  to  know  that 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road  was  managed  by  a  Captain  McClellan.  of  whom 
army  men  had  spoken  highly.  He  telegraphed  for  the  Captain  at  once,  asked 
his  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Captain  himself,  sent  to  Washington,  asking  his  re-instatement  in  the  regular 
army,  in  some  position  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  service.  No  im- 
mediate reply  was  received.  Meantime,  Captain  McClellan  tw^o  or  three  times 
visited  the  Governor's  office,  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  answering  questions  and 
making  suggestions.  Presently,  under  authority  of  a  law  hurried  through  the 
Legislature,  Captain  McClellan  was  appointed  Major-General,  and  Messrs. 
Schleich,  Cox,  and  Bates,  Brigadier-Generals  of  Ohio  Militia  Yolunteers.  Three 
weeks  later,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  the  War  Department,  on  the  suggestion 
of  General  Scott,  commissioned  Captain  McClellan  a  Major-General  of  the  regu- 
lar army ;  John  C.  Fremont  being,  on  the  same  da3^  re-appointed  to  the  army 
and  promoted  to  the  same  rank.  At  the  same  time  the  new  Major-General  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  department,  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois — so  that  Governor  Dennison  lost  almost  at  the  moment  of 
receiving  the  aid  he  had  sought  in  the  organization  of  Ohio  troops. 

But  he  was  soon  to  experience  an  unexpected  result  of  the  joromotion  he 
had  suggested.  A  camp  of  instruction  was  formed  near  Cincinnati,  known  as 
Camp  Dennison,  where,  ias  fast  as  they  were  raised,  troops  were  rendezvoused 
and  turned  over  to  General  McClellan  and  the  other  United  States  author- 
ities. For  months  the  people  of  the  State  were  besieged  with  complaints 
as  to  the  mismanagement  of  this  camp,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  recruiting 
service,  not  less  than  to  the  demoralization  of  the  troops  already  raised.  The 
whole  burden  of  the  complaint — for  lack  of  proper  food,  insufficient  arras,  tents, 
clothing,  everything — was  laid  upon  Governor  Dennison.  General  McClellan 
never  uttered  a  word  to  relieve  him  of  this  obloquy,  though  the  entire  matter 
was  all  the  time  entirely  in  his  own  hands !  Much  of  the  complaint  was  unjust 
and  unreasonable ;  but  it  would  at  least  have  been  considerate,  as  well  as  a  del- 
icate courtesy  to  the  man  who  had  first  appointed  him,  to  have  simply  borne 
his  own  burdens. 

One  of  General  McClellan's  earliest  actions  as  department  commander  was 
to  enter  into  negotiation  with  General  Buckner,  then  Inspector-General  of  Ken- 
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tufkv.  on  the  suhjoct  of  tlio  "nontvality"  of  that  State.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
agi'ce  that  ••  the  territory  of  Kentucky  shouhl  be  respected  on  the  part  of  the 
"United  States,  even  thong-h  the  Southern  States  should  occupy  it,"  only  exact- 
ing a  promise  that,  in  this  last  case,  Kentucky  should  try  to  drive  them  out, 
and,  in  event  of  her  failure,  3[eClellan  should  then  have  permission  to  do  it,  on 
condition  of  straightway  retiring  again  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River.* 

*  General  McClellan  having  subsequently  disputed  General  Buckner's  statements  concerning 
this  agreement,  and  the  matter  having  formed  the  subject  of  some  acrimonious  political  discus- 
sion, I  subjoin  the  correspondence  of  different  parties  concerned,  throwing  light  upon  it.  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  denial  is  lirst  given  : 

"  Gkafton,  Virginia,  June  2G,  1861. 
"Captain  W.  Wilson,  United  Sfatc.t  Xavij : 

"  My  interview  with  General  Buckner  was  personal,  not  official.  It  was  solicited  by  him 
more  than  once.  I  made  po  stipulation  on  the  part  of  tlie  General  Government,  and  regarded 
his  voluntary  promise  to  drive  out  the  Confederate  troops  as  the  only  result  of  the  interview. 
His  letter  gives  his  own  views,  not  mine.  G.  B.  McCLELLAN." 

"  Head-Quarters  Kentucky  State  Guard,  ] 
Louisville,  June  10,  1861.         j 

"Sir:  On  the  8th  instant,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Major- 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  commander  of  the  United  States  troops  in  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  to  the  following  eflect : 

"The  authorities  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  are  to  protect  the  United  States  property  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Courts,  as  far  as  those  laws  may  be  applicable  to  Kentucky,  and  to 
enforce,  with  all  the  power  of  the  State,  our  obligations  of  neutrality  as  against  the  Southern 
States,  as  long  as  the  position  we  have  assumed  shall  be  respected  by  the  United  States. 

"  General  MoClellan  stipulates  that  tlie  territory  of  Kentucky  shall  be  Respected  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  even  though  the  Southern  States  should  occupy  it ;  but  in  the  latter  case  he 
will  call  upon  the  authorities  of  Kentucky  to  remove  the  Southern  forces  from  our  territory. 
Should  Kentucky  fail  to  accomplish  this  object  in  a  reasonable  time.  General  McClellan  claims 
the  right  of  occupancy  given  the  Southern  forces.  I  have  stipulated,  in  that  case,  to  advise  him 
of  the  inability  of  Kentucky  to  comply  with  her  obligations,  and  to  invite  him  to  dislodge  the 
Soutiiern  forces.  lie  stipulates  that,  if  successful  in  so  doing,  he  will  withdraw  his  foj-ces  from 
the  territory  of  the  State  as  soon  as  the  Southern  forces  shall  be  removed. 

"This,  he  assures  me,  is  the  policy  he  will  adopt  toward  Kentucky. 

"  Slionld  the  Administration  hereal'ter  ado{)t  a  different  policy,  he  is  to  give  me  timely  notice 
of  the  fact. 

"The  well-known  character  of  General  McClellan  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment 
of  everj-  stipulation  on  his  part. 

"I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  B.  BUCKNER,  Inspector-General." 

"  Cincinnati,  June  7,  1861. 
"  To  Hon,  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Fravlfort,  Kentucky: 

"The  papers  of  this  morning  state  that  General  Prentiss,  commander  United  States  forces  at 
Cairo,  ha«  Rent  troops  across  the  Ohio  River  into  Kentucky.  I  have  no  official  notice  of  such  a 
movement ;  but  1  at  once  telegraphed  General  Prentiss  for  the  facts,  and  stated  to  him  that  if  the 
report  were  true,  I  disapproved  his  course,  and  ordered  him  to  make  no  more  such  movements 
without  my  panction  prcvirjusly  obtained.  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major-Gcneral." 

"CtNCiNNATi,  June  11,  1861. 
'■  Gnrenwr  Ji,  Mnrjoffm  : 

"  I  have  rcccivcl  information  that  Tennessee  trooj)S  are  under  orders  to  occupy  Island  No.  1, 
six  inilcu  below  Cairo      In  accordance  with  my  understanding  with  General  Buckner  I  call  upon 
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And  General  Buckner  was  good  enough  to  assure  Governor  Magoffin  that  "  the 
well-known  character  of  General  McGlellaa  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  every  stipulation  on  his  part."  It  is  not  known  that  there  was  any 
Government  sanction  for  this  extraordinary  action  ;  but,  so  anomalous  and  un- 
settled were  the  times,  it  was  never  noticed,  and  soon,  of  course,  became  a  dead 
letter. 

Meanwhile  a  few  regiments  of  Ohio  State  troops  had  been  hurried  across 
the  West  Virginia  border;  they  had  been  followed  by  Indiana  re-enforce- 
ments, under  General  Thomas  A.  Morris,  to  whom  General  McClellan  addressed 
a  sagacious  and  comprehensive  letter  of  instructions ;  and  proclamations  had 
been  issued  to  the  soldiers  on  taking  the  field,  and  to  the  West  Virginians  on 
entering  their  territory.  This  last  assured  the  people  that  there  would  be  no 
interference  with  their  slaves;  that,  on  the  contrary,  "we  will,  with  an  iron 
hand,  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  their  part."  The  equipment  of 
troops  was  hastened  ;  most  of  all,  eftbrts  Avere  made  to  secure  adequate  trans- 
portation, by  which,  at  that  early  period,  was  meant  not  less  than  fifteen  to 
eighteen  wagons  for  a  regiment.*  At  last,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1861,  General 
McClellan  himself  started  for  the  field. 

The  army  now  under  the  command  of  General  McClellan  at  Grafton  and 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  was  about  eighteen  thousand  strong.  The  Eebel 
force,  under  General  Garnett,  probably  reached  six  thousand — fifteen  hundred, 
under  Colonel  Pegram,  in  fortifications  at  Eich  Mountain,  the  remaining  forty- 
five  hundred,  under  Garnett  himself,  in  a  fortified  cam])  on  Laurel  Hill.  The 
troops  were  equally  raw  on  either  side,  and  whatever  advantage  there  was  from 
the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Xational  forces. 

The  plan  for  the  campaign,  as  elaborated  during  the  few  days  spent  by 
General  McClellan  at  Grafton,  was  simple.  Colonel  Pegram's  force  at  Eich 
Mountain  was  a  mere  outpost,  protecting  Garnett's  flank  and  rear.  If  that 
could  be  suddenly  overpowered,  the  victors  would  be  planted  upon  Pegram's 
line  of  retreat.  He  was,  therefore,  to  be  amused  by  the  demonstrations  of  a 
considerable  force  in  his  front  while  the  outj^ost  was  being  carried.  Then, 
from  front  and  rear,  a  simultaneous  advance  upon  him  was  to  end  in  his  surren- 
der of  his  whole  command.  To  General  Morris,  with  a  force  little  if  any  supe- 
rior to  Garnett's,  was  assigned  the  task  of  moving  upon  his  front  and  keeping 
him  occupied  on  Laurel  Hill,  while  General  McClellan  himself,  at  the  head  of 
the  bulk  of  the  army,  was  to  move  hastily  from  Clarksburg  across  the  country 

you  to  prevent  this  step.  Do  you  regard  the  islands  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  above  the  Tennes- 
see line  as  within  your  jurisdiction  ?  and  if  so,  what  ones  ? 

"  Kespectfully,  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major-General  United  States  Army." 

"Frankfort,  June  11,  ISfil. 
"  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

"General  Buckner  has  gone  to  Padiicah  and  Columbus;  has  orders  to  carry  out  his  under- 
standing with  you ;  am  investigating  the  questions  of  jurisdiction  over  tlie  islands  to  which  you 
allude;  will  answer  further  jirobably  to-morrow.  B.  MAGOFFIN." 

*Some  of  the  troops  moving  on  Philippi  complained  bitterly  of  having  only  twelve  I 
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to  Eich  Mountain,  capture  Pegram,  and  reach  Garneti's  rear.  McClellan's 
march  was  about  four  times  as  long  as  that  of  Morris.  The  latter  officer  made 
his  movement  on  the  night  the  order  was  received,  reaching  Laurel  Hill  a  little 
after  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  July. 

General  McClellan,  however,  found  difficulties  in  getting  up  supplies — so 
earlv  did  this  chronic  complaint  make  its  ajjpearance — and  was  not  ready  for 
decisive  moven^ents  at  Eich  Mountain  xmtil  the  10th.  General  Eosecrans,  com- 
manding one  of  his  brigades,  then  asked  permission  to  make  a  detour  and 
attack  Pegram  in  the  rear,  to  which  General  McClellan  assented.  Eosecrans 
fought  and  di-ove  the  enemy,  bitterly  complaining  that  McClellan  utterly  failed 
to  second  him  by  an  attack  in  front.  McClellan  explains  that  he  meant  to  do 
this — next  morning!  and  that  he  was  prevented  from  doing  it  then,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  news  of  Eosecrans's  success  arrived,  by  accidents  to  the  artillery.* 
Pegram,  however,  beaten  b}"  Eosecrans,  and  with  McClellan  in  his  front,  was 
compelled  to  take  to  the  mountains,  where,  in  a  day  or  two,  he  surrendered  the 
shattered  remnants  of  his  command.  Garnett,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  retreated, 
and  McClellan  having  failed  to  move  prompt!}^  forward  in  his  rear,f  the  bulk  of 
the  Eebel  army  escaped  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  with  the  loss  of  bag- 
gage and  artillery — the  latter  secured  by  Morris's  pursuit  and  engagement  with 
the  rear-guard. 

Of  this  brief  little  campaign,  afterward  so  loudly  lauded  and  so  little  under- 
stood, it  may  be  said  that  the  conception  was  excellent  and  the  execution  indif- 
ferent. It  was  undertaken  without  orders  from  Washington  and  carried  forward 
solely  on  the  General's  own  responsibility.  Up  to  the  time  when,  having 
ordered  Morris  to  Garnett's  front  at  Laurel  Hill,  General  McClellan  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  main  column,  moving  against  Pegram,  and  so  to  Gar- 
nett's rear,  he  had  controlled  the  various  movements  with  good  judgment. 
Once,  however,  in  the  field  in  person,  he  delayed  needlessly,  lost  the  advantage 
of  a  surprise,  handled  his  force  irresolutely  and  without  nerve.  In  the  excite- 
ment over  Rosecrans's  victory  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  in  his  original 
plan,  this  had  been  but  a  jDreliminary  movement,  and  failed  to  move  rapidly 
forward  upon  Garnett's  rear.  lie  thus  lost  the  ultimate  object  of  the  whole 
campaign,  in  failing  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  main  Eebel  force.  He  had 
still  seen  no  actual  fighting,  having  at  no  time  during  the  movement  been  so 
near  troops  in  action  as  when,  from  his  head-quarters  tent,  he  listened  to  the 
pound  of  Rosecrans's  guns,  three  miles  away. 

*  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  series  of  180.5,  Vol.  I.  Rosecrans's  Campaigns,  p.  6.  McClellan's 
Report,  preliminary  chapter. — It  is  even  true  that  McClellan,  instead  of  attacking  when  he  heard 
the  Hound  of  lUwecrans's  guns,  fearing,  on  account  of  the  Rebel  cheers,  for  the  safety  of  liis  own 
camp,  gent  back  orders  to  arm  the  teamsters,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  !  Yet  the 
force  then  about  him  (aside  from  Rosecrans's  brigade)  was  more  than  double  Pegrani's  entire 
command. 

t  It  was  not  till  th'-  second  day  after  Rich  Mountain  th:it  McClellan  reached  Beverly.  Gar- 
nett indeed  Huppo«ed  him  to  Imj  there,  and  did  not  retreat  that  way;  but  had  McClellan  moved 
only  a  few  miles  toward  him,  he  would  have  shut  up  the  St.  George  Road,  and  prevented  the 
po«wibility  of  retreat  in  any  direction. 
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But  Fortune,  whom  most  soldiers  at  first  find  very  like  a  step-mother  in  her 
regards,  seemed  determined  to  exhaust  all  means  of  forcing  greatness  upon  this 
favorite  young  son.  Four  months  ago  a  retired  Captain,  three  months  ago  an 
officer  of  Ohio  militia,  he  was  already  commander  of  a  great  department  and 
the  popular  hero  of  a  successful  campaign.  The  Country,  recovering  from  the 
stupefaction  of  Bull  Eun,  read  with  delight  the  story  of  the  marches  and  skir- 
mishes that  had  liberated  West  Virginia.  The  newspapers,  quick  to  furnish 
what  was  pleasing,  dilated  on  the  glories  of  the  achievement,  and  compared  it 
to  Napoleon's  liberation  of  Ital}'.  General  Scott,  broken  down  under  the  failure 
before  Washington,  telegraphed  General  jVIcClellan  to  come  on  and  take  com- 
mand of  the  Potomac  army,  and  the  people  hailed  him  as  a  victor,  come  from 
the  mountains,  to  secure,  by  another  campaign  not  less  brief,  results  as  much 
more  brilliant  as  the  field  was  more  extensive. 

Never  was  a  General  more  completely  master  of  the  situation.  The  Gov- 
ernment received  him  with  unlimited  confidence,  and  practically  gave  him 
unlimited  power.  The  people,  humiliated  and  chastened  by  Bull  Run,  hastened 
to  support  and  re-enforce  the  new  General.  The  soldiers,  led  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  veritable  "  organizer  of  victory,"  became  his  enthusiastic  chamjjions. 
Arms,  artillery,  ammunition,  horses,  supplies  were  demanded  for  the  reorgan- 
izing army  on  a  scale  rarely  witnessed  in  the  history  of  modern  war,  but  there 
was  no  question  of  an5^thing — it  was  McClellan  who  asked  it.  From  every 
State  the  sti'eam  of  new  regiments  set  steadily  to  Washington,  for  McClellan 
had  said  that  his  army  must  be  quadrupled. 

When  he  took  the  command,  he  found  the  remnants  of  McDowell's  Bull 
Run  army,  fifty  thousand  infantry,  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  less  than  a  thou- 
sand artillery  with  thirty  guns.  These  men  were  dispirited  by  defeat  and  bad 
management.  Their  commissariat  and  quartermasters'  arrangements  were 
defective,  and  the  vicious  system  of  electing  their  own  officers  had  effectually 
prevented  any  respectable  discipline.  McClellan  at  once  addressed  himself  to 
the  work  of  reorganization  with  a  skill  to  be  expected  from  one  who  had,  under 
Government  support,  made  the  organization  of  armies  a  special  stud}',  and  with 
a  vigor  which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  A  Provost-Marshal  speedilj-  thinned 
the  streets  of  the  stragglers  and  deserters,  who  were  still  retailing  their  stories 
of  how  they  had  performed  prodigies  of  valor  till  the  "Black  Horse  Cavalry" 
swept  down  at  the  very  moment  a  "masked  battery"  had  opened  and  was  cut- 
ting them  to  pieces.  A  Board  weeded  out  the  incompetent  officers.  Thorough 
inspections,  drill,  and  reviews  reduced  the  regiments  to  discipline. 

An  accomplished  tactician  (General  Casey)  was  assigned  to  the  task  of 
brigading  the  new  troops  as  they  came  in.  As  they  began  to  acquire  some  skill 
in  the  evolutions,  and  the  qualifications  of  their  commanders  began  to  be  ascer- 
tained, the  brigades  were  formed  into  divisions. 

A  skillful  artillerist  (General  Barry)  was  instructed  to  form  an  artillery 
establishment  for  the  army,  and  a  body  of  trained  officers  of  the  regular  service 
were  assigned  to  duty  under  him.  Field  batteries,  composed  of  guns  of  uniform 
caliber,  were  assigned  to  divisions,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  pieces  to 
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each  two  thousand  men;  an  avtilleiy  reserve  of  a  hundred  guns  and  a  siege- 
train  of  nearly  a  hundred  more  were  equipped,  and  careful  instruction  in  their 
duties,  both  by  text-boohs  and  practice,  was  given  the  artillerists  of  each 
division.* 

Into  the  hands  of  a  no  less  skillful  ''specialist,"  Major  (subsequently  Major- 
General)  Barnard,  of  ihe  Engineers,  was  given  the  task  of  placing  Washington 
in  a  condition  of  defense.  The  works  on  the  Yirginia  side  were  strengthened 
and  connected,  and  fortifications  soon  began  to  crown  the  heights  to  the  north- 
ward, till  a  chain  of  carthAvorks,  professedly  modeled  on  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,j  encircled  the  Capital  with  a  sweej)  of  forts  on  every  eminence,  and 
infantry  parapets  spanning  every  valley  for  a  circumference  of  thirty -three 
miles. 

In  like  manner  the  Quartermaster's  and  Commissariat  Departments  were 
reorganized,  competent  Ordnance  otRcers  were  appointed;  the  whole  business 
of  the  army  was  systematized. 

In  all  this  it  is  true  that  the  plans  were  not  of  General  IMcClellan's  origina- 
tion. General  Barry  submitted  a  memorandum  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
artillery  should  be  organized;  General  Barnard  traced  the  fortifications;  Gen- 
eral McDowell  had  left  a  nucleus  of  fifty  thousand  men,  properly  brigaded  and 
divisioned;  General  Casey  took  charge  of  the  new  levies  of  infantry,  and  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  of  those  of  cavalry.  Nor  were  the  plans  newjilans;  the  work 
was  but  to  follow  the  beaten  path  Avhich  the  best  armies  of  Europe  had  trodden 
for  a  hundred  years.  But  it  was  McClellan  who  enforced  the  necessity  for  this 
work,  and  selected  these  men  for  their  respective  duties;  wdio  procured  for  them 
the  materials  they  demanded;  who  supervised  their  operations,  and  after  due 
investigation,  gave  to  all  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 

Of  high  credit  for  all  this,  no  fair  criticism  can  deprive  Genei*al  McClellan. 
It  was  not  great  work,  stamping  its  author  as  a  man  of  the  highest  genius,  but 
it  was  congenial  work,  exactly  in  the  line  of  his  studies,  leading  him  over  pre- 
cisely the  ground,  in  the  whole  scope  of  the  Art  of  War,  with  which  he  was 
piost  familiar,  and  he  did  it  faithfully,  wisely,  and  well.  "If  other  Generals, 
the  successors  of  McClellan,  were  able  to  achieve  more  decisive  results  than  he, 
it  was  in  no  small  degree  because  they  had  the  perfect  instrument  he  had  fash- 
ioned to  work  withal.";!: 

But  now  the  army  had  grown  to  triple  its  original  size.  Three  months 
had  been  consumed  in  giving  it  form  and  consistency;  while,  meantime,  a  foe 
ever}'  way  its  inferior  held  it  close  under  the  fortifications  of  the  besieged 
Capital.  The  people  liad  by  no  sign  or  word  diminished  the  fullness  of  the  trust 
in  which,  with  touching  patience,  they  awaited  their  General's  own  time  for 
using  this  trencliant  hladi,'.  The  very  abandon  of  their  confidence  increased  the 
weight  under  which  it  ])l:iccd  the  tiusted  General. 

But  already  had  hcgun  the  development  of  that  strange  perversity  of  vision 

•Report  Knjfinccr  and  Artillery  Openitions  Army  Potomac,  p.  100. 
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u-hich  was  to  prove  among  the  foremost  causes  for  the  downfall  of  the  popular 
idol;  that  worse  than  near-sightedness  which  not  only  diminished  tenfold  what- 
ever obstacles  were  at  a  distance  or  in  other  departments,  but  no  less  exaggerated 
such  as  were  near  at  hand.  As  early  as  the  4th  of  August  General  McClellau 
had,  in  an  elaborate  memorandum,  assured  the  President  that  no  large  additions 
to  the  troops  in  Missouri  were  needed,  that  twenty  thousand  would  form  an 
amply  sti'ong  column  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  that  for  his  own  army 
he  would  need  two  hundred  and  seventj^-three  thousand  men!  Toward  the 
close  of  October,  having  then  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand, 
he  informed  the  Secretarj^  of  War  that  he  considered  at  least  two  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  requisite  to  enable  him  to  advance!  And  his  reason  for  demand- 
ing this  colossal  army  was,  that  "■the  enemy  have  a  force  on  the  Potomac  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  well-drilled  and  equipped,  ably 
commanded,  and  strongly  intrenched!"  Outside  the  head -quarters  few  then 
believed  the  enemy's  force  to  be  more  than  half  this  number;  Ave  now  know 
from  General  Jos.  E.  Johnston's  official  report,  and  from  the  actual  consolidated 
morning  returns  of  his  army,  that  the  entire  Eebel  strength  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia on  31st  of  October,  1861,  was  sixtj'-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  of  which  only  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  were 
present  for  duty.  General  McClellan,  while  ciphering  his  own  armj-  down  to 
its  lowest  point,  depreciating  its  arms,  and  complaining  of  its  rawness,  had  mag- 
nified the  raw  levies  of  the  enemy  nearlj^  fourfold,  and  had  ascribed  to  them  an 
equipment  and  discipline  which,  according  to  the  confessions  of  their  ovfn 
commanders,  they  neither  had  then,  nor  ever  subsequently  acquired!  But  he 
still  thought  he  might  move  by  the  25th  of  Xovember. 

Meantime,  as  vague  hints  of  these  strange  conceptions  of  the  enemy's  force, 
and  these  enormous  demands  percolated  ofllcial  circles,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
began  to  appear.  The  Eebel  columns,  in  a  spirit  of  taunting  braggadocio,  had 
been  advanced  till  their  flags  could  be  seen  from  the  President's  windows. 
Eebel  batteries  lined  the  Potomac  till,  with  an  enormous  army  lying  idly  about 
it,  and  a  sufficient  navy  within  call,  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  was  actually 
blockaded.  Foreign  nations  construed  the  endurance  of  these  things  as  signs 
of  conscious  weakness;  and  statesmen  regarded  the  danger  of  European  inter- 
vention, or  at  least  of  European  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  as 
imminent.  A  strange  affair  happened  at  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the  Upper  Potomac, 
not  indeed  by  General  McClellan's  direct  orders,  but  certainly  with  his  implied 
sanction,  in  which  there  was  a  sad  waste  of  life,  without  appreciable  object,  and 
under  the  grossest  mismanagement;  and  the  fall  in  it  of  a  highly-esteemed 
Senator  of  the  United  States  intensified  the  public  horror  at  the  details.  But 
when  men  asked  why  our  immense  force  did  not  remedy  some  of  these  things, 
they  were  pointed,  for  answer,  to  the  glittering  staff  surrounding  the  handsome 
3'oung  jSTapoleon,  as  he  swept  down  the  Avenue  and  across  the  Long  Bridge  to 
some  new  review,  to  the  sight  of  which,  as  to  a  holiday  parade,  the  wives  and 
daughtei's  of  Congressmen  had  been  invited. 

Still,  though  the  whispers  swelled  to  muttering,  there  was  little  open  dis- 
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content,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  October,  the  President  was  called  to  appoint 
a  successor  to  General  Scott,  he  was  subsequently  able  to  say,  "neither  in  council 
nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  ditference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  person  to  bo  selected."*  It  was  indeed  known,  even  then,  to  a  few,  that 
the  retiring  chieftain  had  bitterly  complained  of  lack  of  respect  and  even  of 
actual  insubordination  on  the  part  of  General  McCleltan;  but  Scott  was  old  and 
testy,  and  little  importance  was  attached  to  these  complaints.f 

By  the  middle  of  November,  however,  the  patience  of  the  public  became 
prettv  thoroughly  wearied,  and  frequent  demands  were  made  as  to  why  nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac.  But  there  hqd  now 
pprung  up  about  the  General  commanding  a  knot  of  parasites  and  flatterers, 
who  deemed  sueh  inquiries  from  those  whose  sons  and  brothers  constituted  this 
armv  a  great  impertinence.  The  General  was  maturing  his  plans;  they  would 
in  due  time  be  found  to  cover  every  point  and  satisfy  every  expectation;  and 
till  he  chose,  in  his  own  good  time,  to  develop  them  in  action,  it  only  became 
the  public  to  be  thankful  for  his  genius  and  to  admire  such  fruits  of  it  as  were 
alrcad}'  apparent.  Talk  like  this  from  the  head-quarters  w^as  taken  up  and 
amj)litied  by  the  newspapers,  and  for  months  the  public  heard  little  but  eulogies 
upon  the  matchless  General  and  his  mysterious  plans;  glowing  descriptions  of 
his  martial  appearance  on  a  review;  and  sanguine  accounts  of  the  havoc  ho 
would  work  upon  the  Eebel  hordes,  when  once  his  strategy  dictated  the  time  for 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  heroic  battalions  and  leading  them  to  glory. 
Meanwhile,  sword  presentations,  addresses  of  admiring  delegations,  and  the  like 
filled  up  the  time,  and  still  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lay  motionless  before 
Washington,  while  Eebel  guns  b}'  river  and  by  land  still  besieged  it. 

It  would  seem — so  absolute  was  the  deference  with  our  young  favorite  of 
Fortune  3"et  commanded — that  even  now  the  President  failed  to  require  of  him 
his  reasons  for  continued  inaction.  He  himself  informs  us;]:  that,  "had  the 
discipline,  organization,  and  equipment  of  the  army  been  as  complete,  at  the 
close  of  the  fall  as  was  necessary,  the  unprecedented  condition  of  the  roads  and 
Virginia  soil  would  have  delayed  an  advance  till  February."  Here,  again,  we 
have  the  strange  visual  defect.  The  unprecedented  condition  of  the  roads  con- 
sisted in  this,  as  described  by  a  Southern  annalist:  "A  long,  lingering  Indian 
summer,  with  roads  more  hard  and  skies  more  beautiful  than  Virginia  had  seen 
for  many  a  year,  invited  the  enemy  (i.  e.,  the  United  States  forces),  to  advance. 
He  steadilv  refused  the  invitation  to  a  general  action;  the  advance  of  our  lines 
to  Munsons  Hill  was  tolerated,  and  opportunities  were  sought  in  vain  by  the 
Confederates,  in  heavy  skirmishing,  to  engage  the  lines  of  the  tAVO  armies.  The 
young  Napoleon  was  twitted  as  a  dastard  in  the  Southern  newspapers."  || 

With   an  army  nearly  foifr  times  the  size  of  that  which  confronted  it,  the 

*  President's  Annuiil  .Message,  December,  1861. 

tThe  letter  on  wliieli  tliese  Htatements  are  huBcd  was  written  by  General  Reott  before  his 
resignation,  and  was  re;id  by  Mr.  ThaddeuH  Steven.s,  in  tlie  course  of  deljate  in  the  Ilouae  of 
EepreHentativee,  nearly  two  yearn  later. 
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daily  increasing  demand  of  the  public,  who,  after  all,  controlled  the  war,  for  a 
movement  that  should  at  least  clear  away  the  Eebels  from  the  front  of  the 
Capital,  was  reasonable.  As  General-in-Chief,  McClellan  naturally  desired  that 
the  movements  of  the  Potomac  army  should  be  simultaneous  with  those  of  the 
"Western  armies,  whose  "total  unpreparedness"  he  makes  a  plea  for  still  further 
dehiy.  But  a  special  movement  upon  Manassas  would  not  have  interfered  with 
such  subsequent  co-operation,  while  its  moral  effect  would  have  been  invaluable. 
Here  was  the  grave  error  General  McClellan  now  committed.  Accepting  the 
confidence  with  which  he  had  been  received  as  an  unreserved  tribute  to  his 
merits,  he  forgot  that  the  stress  under  which  he  was  placing  jjopular  expecta- 
tion must  within  a  reasonable  time  be  relieved;  that  he  could  not  be  forever 
taken  upon  trust,  w^hile,  in  the  absence  of  actual  performance,  he  called  for  such 
supplies  as  were  unheard  of  in  this  country,  and  almost  unparalleled  among  the 
most  warlike  nations  of  Europe.  But  to  the  complaints  which  indignant  Con- 
gressmen soon  began  to  make,  the  only  reply  from  head-quarters  came  from 
the  glittering  young  staff-officers,  who  roundly  denounced  the  interference  of 
civilians,  and  especially  of  politicians,  in  military  affairs,  which  they  could  not 
"be  expected  to  understand. 

The  winter  passed  in  profound  inactivity.  General  letters  of  instruction 
were  addressed  to  the  commanders  of  the  various  departments,  all  good,  and  in 
one  case  (that  of  the  letter  to  General  Butler,  giving  directions  for  the  move- 
ment against  New  Orleans),  exceptionally  clear-sighted  and  explicit.  No  new 
operations,  however,  were  planned;  the  General-in-Chief  seemed  satisfied  either 
with  countermanding  or  permitting  the  completion  of  the  operations  already  in 
progress. 

The  stress  of  the  public  demand,  that  something  should  be  shown  in  return 
for  the  -vast  resources  bestowed  upon  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, became  greater;  the  danger  of  foreign  recognition  was  now  known  to  be 
imminent;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  grew  very  uneasy.  "If  General  McClellan  does 
not  want  to  use  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  he  said,  quaintly  and  almost  patheti- 
cally, to  some  officers  with  whom  he  was  consulting,  "I  should  like  very  much 
to  borrow  it  of  him;"  and,  "if  something  is  not  done  soon,  the  bottom  will  be 
out  of  the  whole  affair."*  Just  at  this  time  McClellan  became  ill;  and,  in  his 
distress,  the  President,  failing  several  times  to  secure  interviews  with  his  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, sent  for  other  officers,  and  sought,  by  their  aid,  to  find  out  how 
"something  could  be  done."  Before  the  last  of  these  consultations,  General 
McClellan  recovered.  He  scarcely  concealed  his  chagrin  at  what  had  been 
going  on,  and  with  great  reluctance  imparted  even  to  the  President,  the  pur- 
poses he  had  been  nourishing  so  long.  These,  it  proved,  were  to  transfer  the 
army  by  water  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake,  and  move  thence  from  some  such  base 
as  Urban  a  on  the  Eappahannock,  against  Eichmond,  leaving  at  Washington 
only  a  sufficient  body  of  the  newest  troops  to  garrison  the  forts. 

But,  on  the  13th  of  January,  before  the  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 

*  McDowell's  Memorandum  of  Interviews  with  President  Lincoln.     Swinton's  History  Army 
Potomac,  p.  80. 
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and  army  officers,  -whom  the  President  had  called  in  consultation,  General 
McClellan,  after  evading  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  what  he  intended  to 
do  with  the  armr,  had  finally  protested  against  developing-  his  plans,  unless 
under  peremptory  orders,  hut  had  given  assurance  that  he  had  a  time  fixed  for 
beginning  ojierations.  Two  weeks  later,  the  President  having  received  no 
liirther  information,  had  lost  all  patience  and  issued  a  percmptorj^  order,  fixing 
a  date,  about  a  month  in  advance,  for  the  movement  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
I'nited  States.  After  this,  McClellan  came  forward  with  his  plan  for  taking 
sail  to  Fortress  Monroe.  There  Avas  manifestly  not  time  to  accomplish  this  and 
bo  ready  for  offensive  operations  within  the  time  already  fixed  by  the  President. 
Partlv  for  this  reason,  partly  also,  without  doubt,  because  of  a  sincere  conviction 
of  the  injudicious  nature  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  disai:)proved  it,  and 
ordered  instead  a  turning  movement  against  Manassas. 

McClellan,  instead  of  obeying,  inquired  if  this  order  was  final,  or  if  ho 
might  present  his  objections  to  it  in  writing.  Leave  was  granted,  his  objections 
were  set  forth,  and  finally,  less  because  the  President  was  convinced  than  be- 
cause he  feared  that  he  could  look  for  no  hearty  execution  of  any  other  plan,  he 
yielded  to  McClellan's  urgency,  and  ordered  the  water  transportation  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  execution  of  McClellan's  plan,  requiring,  however,  that  it  should 
be  approved  bj'  his  corps  commanders,  that  the  Eebel  blockade  of  the  Potomac 
should  be  broken,  and  that  an  ample  force  should  be  left  for  the  security  of 
Washington. 

"While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  the  enemy  quietly  evacuated 
Manassas,  in  pursuance  of  measures  begun  three  weeks  before,  for  moving 
nearer  their  base  of  supplies.  The  troops  of  the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac 
were  now  marched  out,  over  the  roads  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  gazetted 
as  ''impassable,"  and  then,  there  being  nothing  for  them  to  do,  were  marched 
back  again.  The  movement  intensified  the  popular  discontent,  and  led  to  innu- 
merable pasquinades. 

At  last  the  preparations  for  the  long-expected  movement  were  complete. 
Eighteen  thousand  men  only  were  left  in  garrison  at  AYashington,  but  General 
McClellan  reckoned,  as  also  available  for  its  defense,  the  thirty-five  thousand  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  those  at  Warrenton  and  Manassas.  One  hundred 
and  twent3--one  thousand  (besides  Blenker's  division^  withdrawn  at  the  start, 
and  McDowell's  corps,  subsequently  withheld),  Avere  left  for  the  movement  from 
Fortress  Monroe. 

The  temper  of  the  Administration,  by  this  time,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
closing  sentence  of  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War:  "  Move  the  remairider 
of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a  new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  any- 
where between  here  and  there,  or  at  all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the 
army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  some  route!"*  Under  such  pressure, 
the  movement  finally  began.  By  the  2d  of  April  —  eight  months  after  receiving 
tlie  command  —  General  ^McClellan  was  at  Fortress  Monroe,  ready  to  begin  his 
campaign.     Ho  had,  in  the  meantime,  possessed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the 

•  McClellan'H  Report,  Governrntnt  edition,  p.  GO. 
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Government  and  the  country,  and  had  measurably  lost  that  of  both;  he  had 
received  the  baton  of  General-ii;-Chief,  and  had  lost  it  again;  had  at  first  been 
so  absolute  that  not  even  the  President  thought  of  inquiring  as  to  his  plans; 
and  had  at  last  been  fairly  ordered  out  of  Washington  in  words  that,  scarcely 
veiled  in  polite  phraseology,  meant  "go  anywhere,  move  anywhere  you  please, 
only  let  us  have  an  end  of  excuses  —  do  something.''''  He  still  possessed,  how- 
ever, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  admiration  of  his  untried  soldiers. 

General  McClellan's  original  plan  had  been  to  land  at  Urbana  on  the  Eap- 
pahannock,  and  move  thence  on  Eichmond.  The  retreat  of  Johnston  from 
Manassas,  placing  the  Eebel  army  behind  the  line  of  the  Eappahannock,  had 
prevented  this.  He  had  then  proposed  to  move  up  the  James.  The  presence 
of  the  dreaded  Eebel  iron -clad  Merrimac  prevented  this.  And  so  it  was  now 
determined  to  move  up  the  York  Eiver. 

The  second  day's  march  brought  the  army  to  a  halt.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  Eebels  had  earthworks  at  Yorktown  as  well  as  at  Manassas.  These 
works  were  manned  by  General  Magruder,  (an  officer  who  in  the  old  army  had 
ranked  chiefly  as  a  coxcomb),  with  a  force,  in  all,  of  not  quite  eleven  thousand 
men.'i*  Here,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  campaign,  where  if  ever  vigor  and  dash 
were  required,  that  the  objective  might  be  reached  before  the  enemy  had  time 
to  concentrate  his  troops  on  the  new  line  of  operations,  General  McClellan's 
evil  genius  overcame  him.  All  his  troops  not  jei  having  arrived,  he  only  had 
about  five  times  as  large  an  army  as  that  which  confronted  him,  and  so  he 
deliberately  sat  down  to  besiege  them!  His  information,  he  said,  "placed  Gen- 
eral Magruder's  command  at  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
independently  of  General  Huger's  force  at  JSTorfolk,  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
thousand  men!f  Huger's  real  force  at  Korfolk  is  now  known  to  have  been 
eight  thousand,  so  that  the  whole  force  possible  to  be  combined  against  General 
McClellan  at  Yorktown  was  nineteen  thousand,  instead  of  the  thirty -five  thou- 
sand which  he  thus  estimates.  It  was  the  painful  story  of  "one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  behind  the  intrenchmeuts  of  Manassas"  over  again. 

Then  General  Johnston  had  arrived  with  part  of  the  Manassas  army,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  he  "should  have  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand,"  on  his  hands!  "In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Blenker's 
division  and  McDowell's  corps,"  his  force  was  already  "possibly  less  than  that 
of  the  enemy."  J  And  one. of  his  corps  Generals  confidential^  wrote,  with  his 
approval,  that  "the  line  in  front  of  us  is  one  of  the  strongest  ever  opposed  to  an 
invading  force  in  any  country."  ||  In  point  of  fact.  General  Johnston  had  then 
brought  down  no  re-enforcements  at  all,  had  only  come  to  inspect  the  defenses, 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  largest  number  that  any  of  the  authorities  will  allow.  It  is  proper, 
liowever,  to  say  that  Pollard  (Southern  History  of  the  War,  p.  293)  says  that  ^Magruder  had  only 
seven  thousand  five  hundred.  Magruder  liiniself  reports  his  strength,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons 
at  Gloucester  Point  and  elsewhere,  at  five  thousand. 

t  McClellan's  Keport,  Government  edition,  p.  74. 

X  McClellan's  Keport,  Government  edition,  p.  79.  ||  Ibid,  p.  SI. 
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had  pronoimcod  them  faulty  in  construction,  and  untenable,  (in  which  opinion 
ho  was  fully  sustained  by  General  Eobort  E.  Lee,  then  chief-of-staif  to  Mr. 
Pavis),  and  had  therefore  strongly  recommended  the  entire  evacuation  of  the 
Peninsula.* 

That  the  Eebel  works  at  Yorktown  could  and  should  have  been  taken  by 
assault,  without  one  day's  delay,  is  therefore  a  verdict  which  no  informed  mili- 
tary critic,  in  the  light  of  focts  now  known,  Avill  presume  to  question.  Bat, 
while" nothing  can  excuse  the  General,  who,  at  the  outset  of  a  great  campaign, 
planned  by  himself,  sutlers  a  force  onh-  one-tenth  as  great  as  his  own  to  para- 
lyze his  army  and  destroy  his  plans,  there  are  still  some  circumstances  which 
tend  to  place  General  McClellan's  conduct  in  a  more  favorable  light.  He  had 
desired  to  turn  Yoi-ktown  by  a  movement  on  Gloucester,  but  the  navy  was 
unwilling  to  undertake  its  share  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  McDowell's  corps, 
to  which  he  had  assigned  the  task,  failed  to  reach  him.  His  mind,  always  mor- 
bid on  the  subject  of  the  numbers  of  his  army,  was  thus  greatly  depressed  ;  he 
never  formed  new  j)lans  with  rapidity,  and  his  old  ones  for  the  disposition  of 
his  troops  were  thus  shattered.  And  to  this  it  should  be  added,  that  the  opinion 
of  his  engineer  was  decidedly  against  assault. f 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  Avhile  nothing  can  excuse  General  McClel- 
lan's flulure  to  use  the  abundant  foroes  he  had,  in  sweeping  over  Yorktown  and 
on  up  the  peninsula,  there  is  likewise  no  sufBcienI:  excuse  for  the  vexations  to  which 
the  Administration  now  subjected  him.  He  had  been  given  the  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  forces  there,  that  he  might  thus  control  his  own  base 
of  operations.  Alarmed  at  finding  how  neaidy  he  had  stripped  Washington  of 
effective  troops,  and  fearing  a  similar  performance  at  Fortress  Monroe,  this  com- 
mand was  taken  from  him,  almost  before  he  had  begun  to  exercise  it — a  humilia- 
tion, under  all  the  circumstances,  which  it  was  unwise  to  inflict  upon  a  General 
left  at  the  head  of  an  army.  If  he  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  troops  at  his 
own  base,  he  could  not  be  trusted  with  troops  anywhere,  and  the  Administra 
tion  should  have  promptl}'  superseded  him.    Equally  unwise  was  the  withdrawal 

*  The  above  facts  have  been  repeatedly  stated  by  both  the  Confederate  Generals  named. 
They  may  be  found  as  given  by  General  Johnston  to  the  author,  in  Swinton's  History  Army 
Potomac,  pp.  102,  103. 

1 1  make  no  account  whatever  of  the  two  excuses  urged  by  General  McCIclIan  himself  in 
hi.s  report,  and  continued,  in  the  form  of  charges,  against  the  Administration,  with  such  i)erti- 
nacify  by  hi.s  friends;  viz.,  that  there  liad  been  just  ground  to  expect  the  co-oper;ition  of  the 
navy,  and  that  there  was  just  cause  of  complaint  for  the  withh.olding  of  McDowell's  c()ri)s. 

It  was  rjeneral  McCIellnn's  business,  before  he  set  out  on  a  campaign  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  steadily  opposed  from  the  beginning,  and  which  was  only  tolerated  in  deference 
to  hiH  [lersLstent  advocacy  of  it,  and  virlua!  unwillingness  to  undertake  any  other,  to  knou^ 
whether  or  not  he  could  count  on  the  support  of  the  navy.  His  Council  of  Corps  Commanders 
had  made  this  a  peremptory  «ine  ^ua  won,  (McClellan's  Report,  p.  60),  and  he  had  given  the 
President  a«flurance  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  that  Council  had  been  complied  with. 

The  di.'^p'^^sition  made  of  McDowell's  corps  by  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  of  course,  unmilitary,  and 
tlie  conccqnent  disaj^pointnunt  great,  but  the  force  left  General  McClellan  was  still  overwhelm- 
ingly Huperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  or  to  any  force  wliicii,  for  the  next  three  weeks,  the  eneuiy 
could,  by  any  possibility,  have  c/jncentrated  against  him.  And,  furthermore,  eleven  thousand  ol 
McDowcH'm  corps  did  reach  liim  lx'!'orc  he  left  Yorktown. 
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of  McDowell's  corps.  It  was  not  needed  for  the  defense  of  Wushington;  and 
although  it  was  true  that  McClellan  still  had  an  ainple  force  for  his  work,  yet 
he  had  been  fairly  led  to  rely  upon  more,  and  should  not  have  been  dis- 
apjDointed. 

The  siege  Avcnt  on — to  the  infinite  mortification  of  the  President,  who  wrote, 
"the  country  will  not  fail  to  note,  is  noting  now,  that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated."*  But 
the  General's  requisitions  were  all  j^i'omptly  filled;  an  enormous  siege-train, 
comprising  one  and  two  hundred-jjounder  rifled  guns,  was  gathered  about  the 
handful  of  Eebels  under  Magruder;  roj)e  mantlets  were  constructed  in  JSTew 
York  for  the  batteries;  shells  were  forwarded,  charged  with  Greek  fire;  the 
whole  array  was  delayed  from  the  4th  of  April  to  the  4th  of  May;  and  then — 
let  poor  General  Barry,  of  the  artillery,  finish  the  stor}--:  "It  will  always  be  a 
source  of  great  professional  disappointment  to  me,  that  the  enemy,  by  his  pre- 
matur-e  abandonment  of  his  defensive  line,  deprived  the  artillery  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  of  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  superior  power  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  unusually  heavy  metal  used  in  this  siege  !"f  That  was  all  !  The 
eneni}^  had  waited  till  the  siege-train  was  ready  to  open,  and  then  had  quietly 
retreated,  leaving  their  empty  works  and  the  heavy  guns  (taken  from  the  Nor- 
folk ISTavy-yard)  which  they  had  been  unable  to  carry  with  them. 

Sumner's  corps  was  at  once  pushed  forward  in  pursuit.  Eesistance  might 
well  be  expected,  for  the  existence  of  considerable  defensive  works  at  Williams- 
burg, twelve  miles  up  the  peninsula  from  Yorktown,  was  well  known  at  head- 
'  quarters.;}:  If  the  pursuit  was  of  any  use  at  all,  it  was  likel}^  to  reach  the  trains 
near  this  point;  and,  with  fortifications  ready  to  his  hand,  the  Eebel  com- 
mander would  be  sure  to  make  a  stand  till  his  trains  were  saved.  But,  either 
these  considerations  did  not  occur  to  General  McClellan,  or  the  disappointment 
of  the  unexpected  retreat  had  so  destroyed  his  poise  of  mind  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  the  import  of  such  facts,  or  he  did  not  consider  that,  a  battle 
being  imminent,  his  presence  was  necessary. 

In  any  event  this  was  what  he  did  :  Eemaining  at  Yorktown  to  superin- 
tend the  starting  of  Franklin's  division,  which  he  had  decided  to  send  \\-p  the 
York  Eiver  on  transports,  he  permitted  the  eager  troops  to  push  forward,  with- 
out reconnoissance,  upon  the  batteries  of  AVilliamshurg.  "What  followed  may  be 
easily  inferred.  The  cavalry  advance  had  warned  General  Johnston  of  the  pur- 
suit, and  he  had  hastil}^  sent  back  Longstrcet  to  man  the  deserted  works.  Be- 
fore our  infantry  arrived,  night  had  fallen,  a  heavy  rain  came  on,  the  troops 
bivouacked  in  confusion  in  the  woods.  Next  morning  Hooker  found  himself, 
with  his  division,  confronting  the  Eebel  intrenchments.  He  immediatel}' 
cleared  his  front  and  opened  fire  with  a  couple  of  batteries.  Longstrcet 
responded  by  a  series  of  efforts  to  turn  his  flank.     Hooker  was  left  completel3' 

*  McClellan's  Report,  Government  edition,  p.  84. 

t  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  Army  Potomac:  Barry's  Eeport,  p.  134. 

t  Ibid,  Barnard's  Report,  p.  63. 
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unsupported,  suffered  heavily,  aud  about  four  o'clock  was  running  out  of  ammu- 
nition, when  the  opportune  arrival  of  Kearney  enabled  him  to  re-form  his  lines 
and  maintain  his  position.  ^leantime.  about  noon,  Hancock's  brigade,  almost  by 
accident,  as  it  would  seeni,  stumbled  into  the  extreme  tiank  of  the  enemy's 
works  (which  had  been  neglected  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  with  Hooker),  and 
thus  held  a  position  commanding  his  ilank  and  rear.  But.  instead  of  being  re- 
enforced,  he  was  now  ordered  to  fall  back.  Night  came  on  again,  the  wet  and 
hungry  troops  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  the  battle  was  over.  Next 
morning  it  was  found  that  Long-street,  having  secured  the  desired  delay,  had 
continued  the  retreat.  Hooker  had  lost  two  thousand  men  in  a  needless  conflict, 
which  he  was  left  to  bear  alone,  while  thirty  thousand  soldiers  were  within 
sound  of  his  firing,  and  almost  within  sight  of  his  colors;  and  the  General  of  the 
armv  was  twelve  miles  in  the  rear,  supervising  the  departure  of  transports. 

There  was  now  open  to  General  McClellan  the  route  which  ho  had  pre- 
viously characterized  as  "promising  the  most  brilliant  results."  The  enemy 
had  destroyed  the  Merrimac,  on  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  and  there  was  no 
longer  anything  to  prevent  a  combined  land  and  naval  advance  up  the  James 
River,  which,  in  ten  days,  as  it  would  now  seem,  might  have  planted  the  Na- 
tional flag  on  the  Confederate  capitol  at  Eichmond.  But,  whether  through  the 
same  disturbance  of  mind  that  led  to  loading  transj^orts  instead  of  supervising 
the  advance  of  the  army  upon  fortified  positions,  or  whether  the  General's 
attention  had  become  so  morbidly  fixed  upon  the  possibility  of  still  having 
3IcDoweirs  corps  march  overland  to  re-enforce  him,  that  he  could  see  nothing- 
else,  it  is  certain  that  no  further  thought  was  given  to  the  James,  and  the  move- 
ment of  troops  up  the  York  River  went  deliberately  on.  By  the  16th  of  May, 
twelve  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Pamunke}'  Eiver  (a  continuation  of  the  Yo'rk)  had  been  reached  ;  and  in  two 
weeks  more  the  troops  had  crossed  the  intervening  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and 
reached  the  Chickahominy.  These  movements  were  greatly  hindered  by  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  roads.  But  while  admitting  this  as  sufficient  explanation 
of  mufh  of  the  delay,  we  can  not  omit  to  add  that  General  McClellan  had  him- 
self foreclosed  the  admission  of  such  excuses  in  his  behalf  at  as  earl}'  a  day  as 
the  3d  of  February,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  communication  protesting  against 
liaving  to  execute  Mr.  Lincoln's  order  to  move  against  Manassas,  and  setting 
forth  the  superior  advantages  of  his  own  plan,  he  had  particularly  urged  that, 
on  the  Peninsula,  "the  roads  are  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  j'^ear."* 

By  this  time,  however,  owing  to  the  delays  which  had  filled  up  the  season 
from  the  17th  of  March  to  the  30th  of  May  in  moving  the  aTmy  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  Chickahominy,  the  enemy  had  been  given  ample  time  to  concentrate 
his  forces.  So  consummate  a  strategist  as  General  Jos.  E.  Johnston  was  not 
likely  to  leave  unimproved  so  signal  an  advantage.  The  interval  was  emj)loyed 
in  gathering  the  whole  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Peninsula,  into  the  defenses  of  Eichmond,  with  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 

'McClellan'H  Report,  Government  edition,  p.  47. 
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the  conscx'iption  bill,  and  with  the  most  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  put 
the  army  in  thorough  fighting  trim.  So  now,  when  at  last  the  array  of  the  Poto- 
mac began  really  to  confront  the  enemy  it  was  to  encounter,  the  mind  of  its  com- 
mander was  already  weighed  down  again  by  the  chronic  fear  of  numerical  inferi- 
ority. Even  from  Williamsburg,  whence  he  had  exultantly  telegraphed  that  he 
"was  pursuing  hard,  and  should  push  the  enemy  to  the  wall,"  he  had,  within  a 
day  or  two,  written  that,  if  not  I'e-enforced,  he  would  be  "obliged  to  fight  nearly 
double  his  numbers,  strongly  intrenched."  Four  days  later  he  assured  the 
President  that  he  would  have  to  attack  an  intrenched  foe,  "  much  larger,  per- 
haps double  his  numbers."  He  did  not  think  "it  would  be  at  all  possible"  for 
him  "  to  bring  more  than  seventy  thousand  men  upon  the  field  of  battle."  Yet 
at  this  time  his  own  reports  show  his  strength  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  whom  he  had  given 
eleven  thousand  leave  of  absence ;  but,  deducting  all  absentees,  sick,  deserters, 
and  men  under  arrest,  he  had  actually  present  for  duty,  one  hundred  and  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten. 

But  so  strenuous  were  his  representations,  and  so  continuous  his  calls  for 
re-enforcements,  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  May,  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  army  reached  the  Chickahominy,  the  President  ordered  the  portion 
of  McDowell's  corps,  which  had  still  been  withheld,  to  march  overland  to  join 
him.  Six  daj^s  later — that  is  to  say,  four  days  after  McClellan's  arrival  at  the 
Chickahominy — he  was  notified  that  McDowell  must  be  again  withheld,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  having  broken  loose  in  the  Valley.  Thenceforward  General 
McClellan  understood  that  whatever  he  did  at  Eichmond  he  must  do  with  the 
forces  he  had ;  and  he  was  further  notified  by  the  weary  and  alarmed  President 
that  "  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or  give  up  the 
job  and  come  to  the  defense  of  Washington." 

There  is  no  need  here  to  add  anything  to  the  disputes  of  which  this  dispo- 
sition of  McDowell's  corps  has  been  the  prolific  theme.  Two  points,  however, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  There  was  no  wisdom  in  the  President's  use  of  McDow- 
ell ;  in  so  far  McClellan  was  right.  The  corps  was  sent  on  a  fool's  errand  (a 
"  stern -chase ."  after  Stonewall  Jackson),  at  a  time  and  by  a  route  that  rendered 
success  physically  impossible.  But  McClellan  was  7iot  forced  (as  he  claims  in 
his  report),  by  the  promise  of  this  corps,  and  by  the  subsequent  uncertainty 
concerning  it,  to  attack  Richmond  from  the  north,  instead  of  seeking  the  line 
of  the  James.  Eight  days  before  he  learned  that  McDowell  was  ordered  to  him, 
at  Roper's  Church,  on  the  11th  of  May,  the  decision  was  made  not  to  move  to  the 
James,  but  to  continue  on  the  Williamsburg  Road  to  Richmond.* 

■•^Furthermore,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  he  sub.se- 
quently  stated  that  "  the  navy  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  make  the  James  Eiver  per- 
fectly sure  for  our  supplies.  I  remember  that  the  idea  of  moving  on  the  James  Eiver  was 
sm-iously  discussed  at  that  time.  But  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that,  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing,  the  route  actually  followed  was  the  best."  So  that  General  McClellan  became  en- 
tangled in  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  not  because  he  expected  re-enforcements  to  reach  him 
there  from  Fredericksburg,  but  because  he  had  previously  decided  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  was  the  best  route. 
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Eepljiug  to  the  rresideut's  remark  that  lie  must  soon  attack  Eichmond  or 
come  to  the  defense  of  Vrashington,  General  McCleUan  telegraphed  (25th 
May)  that  ''the  time  is  very  near  when  I  shall  attack  Eichmond."  The  next 
day  he  ■•  hoped  soon  to  he  within  shelling  distance."  And  later  in  the  day: 
'•  AVe  are  quietly  closing  in  upon  tho  enemy,  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle." 

Yet  all  this  time,  and  for  live  da^'s  longer,  he  allowed  his  arm}-  to  lie  along 
the  Chickahominy,  one-third  on  the  Eichmond  side,  the  remainder  on  the 
northern  side,  with  bridges  only  for  tho  one  Aving,  and  with  a  march  of  near 
twenty  miles  to  be  made  by  the  remainder  of  the  army  before,  in  case  of  attack, 
the  bridges  could  be  reached  over  which  to  re-enforce  it.  The  position  was 
most  unfortunate — necessary,  possibl}^,  for  a  day  or  two;  but  all  the  more 
potent,  therefore,  as  a  reason  for  hastening  such  oj^erations  as  should  reunite  the 
array,  now  perilously  divided  in  the  face  of  the  "  enemj^  of  double  its  numbers." 

General  Johnston  perceived  the  exposure,  and  instantly  gave  orders  to 
pi'otit  by  it.  A  heav}-  storm  the  same  night  swelled  the  Chickahominy,  flood- 
ing the  lowlands;  and.  while  it  rendered  the  attack  more  difficult,  it  likewise 
increased  the  danger  of  the  isolated  wing  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
entbrcing  it.  By  ten  o'clock  Johnston  struck  the  front  of  Casej-'s  division,  and 
speedily  crumbled  it  up.  The  troops  were  rallied  at  General  Couch's  position 
at  Seven  Pines.  Presentlj'  this  division  was  likewise  repulsed  and  broken  in 
tXvo;  and  Kearney,  advancing  on  the  left,  was  hurled  back  into  the  swamp. 
The  whole  corps  seemed  about  to  be  annihilated,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  changed  by  the  entrance  of  a  column  from  the  north  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy. Sumner,  with  the  soldierly  instinct  that  led  him  toward  the  sound  of 
a  battle,  had  called  out  his  troops  as  soon  as  the  firing  began  ;  and  when  he 
learned  tliat  rc-euforcements  were  needed,  not  daring  to  dela}"  by  marching  to 
the  bridges  in  rear  of  the  imperiled  corps,  adventured  across  the  swollen 
stream  on  an  imperfect  bridge,  which  ho  had  himself  been  building,  that  was 
all  afl(jat.  and  swung  taut  against  the  ropes  which  tied  it  to  stumps  on  the  bank, 
and  alone  prevented  it  from  floating  off.  By  great  good  fortune  it  bore  the  corps 
across;  a  few  hours  later  it  was  im^^tassable. 

This,  then,  was  the  column  that  saved  the  day.  General  Johnston  was 
wounded;  his  forces  retreated  before  Sumner's  splendid  charge;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  best  officers  of  the  army,  this  defeat  of  Fair  Oaks,  thus 
suddenly  converted  into  a  victory,  might  have  been  followed  b}'  a  successful 
advance  of  tlie  army  of  the  Pofomac  into  Eichmond.*     But,  onl}^  too  well  con- 

*'\Villiam  Henry  Hurlbert,  a  partisiin  of  McClellan's,  then  in  Riclimond,  says  of  the  effect 
of  thirf  defeat  in  the  Rebel  capital:  "The  roads  into  Richmond  were  literally  crowded  with 
xtragglen<,  some  throwing  away  tiieir  gnns,  some  breaking  them  on  the  trees — all  with  the  same 
rtorj",  that  their  regiments  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  that  the  Yankees  were  swarming  on  the  Chick- 
ahominy like  bees,  and  fighting  like  devils.  In  two  days  of  the  succeeding  week  the  Provost- 
marshal'.H  guard  collected  between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand  stragglers,  and  sent  them  into 
camp.  What  had  boonie  of  the  command  no  one  knew."  If  to  these  five  thousand  stragglers  be 
sdded  thf  Kcven  t}iou«and  Kebfl  lo.ss  in  the  battle,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  twelve  thousand  taken 
out  of  a  force  which  at  bent  dirl  not  yet  exccc^d  sixty-five  thousand  arf)und  Jliehmond.  Under 
the  c!rcum«tances  would  not  McClellan's  one  hundred  thousand  have  bad  a  fair  cliauce  for  van- 
quiMbing  the  remainder? 
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tent  at  having  so  narrowly  escaped  the  destruction  of  one-third  of  his  arni}^, 
General  McClellan  recalled  Sumner  from  the  pursuit,  when  within  four  miles  of 
Eichmond,  and  sent  his  troops  to  resume  their  old  positions.  He  was  not  on 
the  field  during  the  fighting,  and  his  only  share  in  bringing  about  the  barren 
victory  consisted  in  directing  Sumner  to  cross,  after  that  old  hero  had  for  hours 
been  awaiting  such  orders. 

And  now  began  a  change,  of  ill-omen  to  the  procrastinating  General  on  the 
Chickahominy,  and  to  the  brave  army  he  was  keeping  out  of  action.  General 
Johnston,  who  had  hitherto  controlled  the  Eebel  movements  around  Eichmond, 
had  never  been  a  favorite  with  their  Government,  and  his  representations  of  the 
necessity  of  concentration  to  opj^ose  McClellan's  advance  had  fallen  upon  unwill- 
ing ears.  At  the  very  time  when  this  latter  officer  was  telegraphing,  from  day 
to  day,  that  the  enemy  was  double  his  numbers,  that  enemj^  was  vainly  striving 
to  secure  re-enforcements  from  the  Yalley  of  Yirginia  and  from  the  sea-coast, 
that  should  bring  his  numbers  up  to  even  two-thirds  of  those  of  his  assailant. 
But  it  was  now  seen  that  General  Johnston's  w^ound  was  likely  to  keep  him  long 
out  of  the  field,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  nowise  loth  to  imj^rove  the  opportunity  by 
filling  his  place  with  his  own  Chief-of-Stafi'  and  particular  favorite.  General 
Eobert  E.  Lee.  The  change  was  fatal  to  McClellan.  For,  such  was  General 
Lee's  influence  with  his  Government,  that  the  troops  for  which  his  predecessor 
had  vainly  applied,  were  freely  given  him,  and  the  long-talked -of  Eebel  con- 
centration about  Eichmond  really  began.  The  army  of  Beaaregard  was  broken 
up  and  transferred  to  Lee  ;  troops  were  brought  in  from  other  points  on  the 
sea-coast ;  the  conscription,  noAv  beginning  to  work  efi^ectively,  was  made  to 
yield  its  best  fruits  to  the  Eichmond  army.  Worst  of  all,  General  Lee  took 
measures  for  the  secret  and  sjjeedy  return  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  tried  troo2:)s 
from  the  Valley. 

Thus  the  danger  which  McClellan  had  discounted,  to  borrow  a  figure  from 
the  stock -brokers,  so  long  in  advance,  was  now  actually  upon  him.  There  was 
yet  time  to  escape  it ;  but  the  crisis,  which  from  the  moment  of  his  landing  on 
the  Peninsula,  had  demanded  speedy  and  vigorous  movements,  now  more  than 
ever,  and  more  imperatively,  demanded  them.  But  a  strange  stupor  seemed  to 
settle  down  upon  his  army.  Its  perilous  position,  astride  the  Chickahominy, 
with  the  boggy  lowlands  intervening  to  retard  the  movements  of  either  wing  to 
the  supj)ort  of  the  other,  was  continued,  and  the  line  was  even  extended  ;  while 
no  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  base  of  sujjplies,  which  lay  almost  as  accessible 
to  Lee's  army  as  to  his  own.  And  here,  in  this  anomalous  position,  he  contin- 
ued building  bridges  and  constructing  great  lines  of  fortifications,  as  if,  with  the 
Rebel  army  daily  swelling  before  him,  he  meant  to  enter  upon  another  siege. 

And  yet  it  would  seem  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  of  his 
position  and  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  offensive.  On  the  2d  of  June,  two 
days  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  he  telegraphed  that  he  hoped  almost  imme- 
diately "to  cross  the  right,"  which  still  lay  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  and 
thus  reunite    his  army.     On  the  4th,  as  if  expecting  an  immediate  battle,  he 
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"boo-ix^i^t  to  know  what  ro-entbreonients  he  could  receive  "within  the  next  three 
davs."'  On  the  7th:  "I  shall  he  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take 
Kichmond  the  moment  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas- 
sat;e  of  artillerv."  On  the  10th:  "I  shall  attack  as  soon  as  the  weather  and 
"Tonnd  will  permit.  ■>  *  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  whenever 
the  weather  permits  I  shall  attack  with  whatever  force  I  may  have."  On  the 
12th  General  McCall  arrived,  and  on  the  1-lth  McClellan  telegraphed,  "weather 
now  very  favorable."  These  were  the  conditions  that  were  to  place  him  in 
'•perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Eichraond,"  but  now  "the  indica- 
tions are,  from  our  balloon  reconnoissances  and  from  all  other  sources,  that  the 
enemy  are  intrenching,  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  and  determined  to  fight 
desperately."  That  was  all  !  Xo  word  of  moving  forward  and  taking  Eich- 
mond,  (although  on  the  ISth  he  did  say  "a  general  engagement  may  take  place 
any  hour");  but,  six  days  later,  on  the  20th,  this:  "I  would  be  glad  to  have 
permission  to  lay  before  your  Excellency,  by  letter  or  telegraph,  my  views  as 
to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  Avhole  country.  In  the 
meantime  I  would  be  j^leased  to  learn  the  disposition,  as  to  numbers  and  joosi- 
tion,  of  the  troops  not  under  my  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere."  This 
remarkable  proposition,  that  the  General  of  an  invading  army,  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion, with  one  wing  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  arm}^,  with  a  daily  increasing 
enemy,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  something  hourly  more  and  more  urgent, 
should  stop  to  furnish  his  government  a  volunteer  essay  on  the  general  aspects 
of  a  war  that  covered  half  a  continent ;  meantime  requesting,  as  preparator}'' 
thereto,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  positions  and  numbers  of  all  the  troops  in 
the  country,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  exhaust  his  energies.  It  w^as  not  till  five  days 
later — eleven  days  after  he  was  "in  perfect  readiness  to  take  Eichmond" — that, 
on  the  25th,  "  an  advance  of  our  picket-line  of  the  left  was  ordered,  prej^ara- 
tory  to  a  general  forward  movement."  Precisely  three  hours  later,  "several 
contrabands  came  in,"  giving  such  information  that  the  General  abandoning,  it 
would  seem,  all  thought  of  his  "forward  movement,"  telegra2:)hed,  "I  shall  have 
to  contend  against  vastly  superior  odds;  but  this  army  will  do  all  in  the  jDOwer 
of  men  to — hold  their  position  and  repulse  any  attack  !  "=!'' 

It  is  the  strangest,  and,  were  it  not  so  tragic,  it  would  be  the  most  ludicrous 
chapter  of  the  Avhole  sad  story.  One  day  just  about  to  advance  and  take  Eich- 
mond; the  next  just  ready  to  move  ;  the  next  likely  to  have  a  battle  any  hour; 
the  next  desirous  of  furnishing  the  Government  his  views  on  the  war  at  large; 
the  next  heroically  resolved  to — hold  his  position  and  repulse  an}^  attack.  The 
perpetually  recurring  mystery  is  how  the  Government  persuaded  itself  to  leave 
such  Unreadiness  and  Uncortainty  incarnate  in  command  of  its  finest  army. 

Even  at  this  late  day  it  was  still  possible  to  move  successfully  against  Eich- 
mond, or  at  least  to  deliver  general  battle  in  front  of  Eichmond,  with  fair  pi-os- 
pects  of  success,  and  with  claljorate  fortifications  for  refuge  in  case  of  defeat. 
Forty-eight  hours  afterward  it  was  too  late. 

*McClcIlan'8  Report,  Govcmment  edition,  pages  113  to  121. 
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For  now  General  Lee  Lad  gathered  his  forces,  had  recalled  Jackson,  was 
ready  for  the  onset.  A  preliminary  cavahy  raid  had  circled  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  shown  him  how  exposed  was  McClellan's  base,  and  laid  bare  the 
danger  of  the  isolated  right  wing,  which  still  held  the  north  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy.  Leaving,  therefore,  Magriidcr  with  twenty-five  thousand  men 
to  occupy  the  bulk  of  McClellan's  army  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy, 
facing  Richmond,  Lee  massed  the  remainder  of  his  forces,*  and,  moving  away 
to  the  north-westward  from  Eichmond,  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow 
Bridge  with  his  advance,  then,  turning  down  the  north  side  of  the  stream, 
confronted  Fitz  John  Porter's  isolated  corj^s.  A  sharj)  fight  ensued,  in  which 
Porter  held  his  ground  and  inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  the  enemy.  Jack- 
son had  not  yet  arrived,  but  it  was  Jinown  that  another  day  must  bring  him 
within  co-operating  distance  of  the  rest  of  Lee's  army. 

General  McClellan  was  promptly  advised  of  the  aj)pearance  of  the  Rebel 
column  that  afternoon  on  his  isolated  right.  Now,  therefore,  having,  by  a 
month's  delay  astride  the  Chickn hominy,  lost  the  initiative,  it  behooved  him 
forthwith  to  decide  where  and  how  he  would  meet  the  attack  which  the  enemy 
was  about  to  deliver.  He  had  on  that  day  present  for  duty  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  men.f  His  antagonist  had  an  aggregate 
of  about  ninety-five  thousand;  but  General  McClellan  believed  him  to  have  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  Acting  under  this  belief,  it  Vv^ould  seem  that  the 
moment  he  found  himself  about  to  be  attacked  he  resolved  to  retreat.  He  had 
definitely  rejected  the  idea  of  adopting  the  James  Eiver  route  two  months 
before,  at  Eoper's  Church,  and,  indeed,  even  before  that,  at  AVilliamsburg. 
Knowing  for  weeks  that  he  had  no  longer  a  hope  of  being  joined  by  McDowell's 
corps,  marching  overland,  he  was  free,  if  he  had  nov>^  seen  occasion  to  revise 
that  previous  judgment,  to  transfer  his  base  to  the  James  River.  But,  having 
adhered  to  his  position  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  continued  his  promises  to 
take  Richmond  from  that  jioint,  up  to  the  hour  of  Lee's  appearance  on  his  right, 
he  now,  within  a  few  hours,  decided  to  abandon  his  base  and  accumulation  of 
supplies  and  retreat  to  the  James  River.  For,  Porter's  affair  with  the  advanc- 
ing Rebels  having  first  developed  Lee's  design  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
before  the  morning  of  the  27th  Porter's  baggage  and  the  great  siege-train  had 
been  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  orders  had  been  sent  to  the 
White  House  to  move  off  what  supplies  could  be  saved  and  to  burn  the  rest, 
and  the  water  transportation  had  been  ordered  around  to  the  James. 

It  can  not  be  disguised  that,  under  the  circumstances,  this  decision  was  as 
unwise  as  it  was  hasty.  If  General  McClellan  had  determined  at  last  to  adopt 
the  James  River  route,  he  should  have  done  so  before  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
converted  his  movement  into  a  retreat.     That  attack,  rightly  considered,  might 

®  About  seventy  thousand  men,  including  Jackson's  corps,  which  joined  him  tlie  next  day, 
as  appears  from  their  official  reports. 

t  The  official  records  of  the  Adjntant-General's  office  in  the  AVar  Department  show  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  June  2G,  1862:  Present  for  duty,  115,102;  on 
special  duty,  sick,  etc.,  12,225;  absent,  29,511.     Total  aggregate  McClellan's  army,  156,838. 
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have  proved  the  very  opportunity  for  decisive  battle  under  favorable  cireum- 
stanees,  for  which  he  had  been  seeking.  Hastily  witbdrawing  Porter  on  the 
niijbt  of  the  26th.  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  hurled  his  united  army  upon 
the  frao-ment  of  the  enemy's  force  that  now  alone  intervened  between  him  and 
the  Eebel  capital.*  This  would  have  conformed  to  one  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  war;  it  would  have  been — the  enemy  having  divided  his  force — to  beat 
him  in  detail.  Or,  if  he  had  believed  that  the  main  army  still  lay  between  him 
and  Iiichmond.  he  could  have  manned  the  defensive  works — the  very  emergency 
for  which,  as  he  often  said,  he  had  constructed  them — and  could  then  have 
massed  the  bulk  of  his  arnn'  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahomiuy,  at  Porter's 
position,  and  there  delivered  decisive  battle.  Or,  finally,  if  either  of  these 
operations  seemed  to  him  too  daring,  he  might  still  have  withdrawn  Porter's 
corps,  and  at  once  started  for  the  James  Eiver  with  his  entire  force,  thus  avoid- 
ing that  evil  fate  by  which,  on  the  next  day,  he  left  this  devoted  body  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  men  to  bear  up  against  the  attack  of  Lee's  massed  army. 

But  General  ^McClellan  either  really  believed  himself  confronted  by  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  notwithstanding  his  certainty 
of  •■  taking  Eichmond"  a  week  ago;  or,. under  the  alarm  created  by  suddenly 
finding  himself  attacked  instead  of  the  attacker,  he  lost  that  well -poised  bal- 
ance of  mind  essential  to  the  decision  of  purelj^  military  questions.  One  way 
or  the  other  it  came  about  that,  after  all  his  intrenching,  he  now  left  a  single 
corps  without  intrenchments  to  fight  the  bulk  of  the  Eebel  arm}-  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  before  he  began  his  retreat.  He  did,  indeed,  ask  the 
Generals  on  the  south  side  if  they  could  sjDare  any  troops  for  Porter's  relief; 
but,  as  is  usual,  (and  following  the  example  which  McClellan  himself,  on  a  larger 
scale,  had  set  them),  each  General  magnified  his  own  dangers  and  held  on  to 
his  troops.  For  there  was  opposed  to  these  Generals,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  the  same  skillful  braggart,  who  had  succeeded  with  eleven 
thousand  men  in  stopping  the  whole  National  army  before  his  lines  at  York- 
town.  Adopting  the  same  tactics,  marching  his  few  regiments  to  and  fro,  kee^)- 
ing  up  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  dreadful  pother,  he  convinced  not  only  the 
Corps  Generals  but  even  McClellan  himself,  that  a  might}^  force  was  about  to  be 
hurled  against  their  intrenched  lines.  With  twenty-five  thousand  men  he  thus 
actually  held  seventy-five  thousand  National  soldiers  inside  their  works ;  while 
across  the  river  their  brethren,  only  twenty-seven  thousand  strong,  w^ere  fight- 
ing the  decisive  battle  that  had  been  so  long  expected,  without  intrenchments, 

•  The  Kebel  commander  subsequently  said :  "  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  army  as 
extremely  critical  and  pcrilou.s.  The  larger  part  of  it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, the  bridges  had  Ijeen  all  destroyed,  but  one  was  rebuilt,  and  there  were  but  twenty-five 
thousand  men  between  MfClellan'H  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  and  Iiichmond.  Had  McClel- 
lan ma8.sed  bin  whole  force  in  column,  and  advanced  it  against  any  j)oint  of  our  line  of  battle,  as 
wa.<)  done  at  Austerlitz,  under  similar  circumstances,  though  the  head  of  his  column  would  have 
fiufiered  greatly,  its  momentum  would  have  insured  him  success  and  the  occujjation  of  our  works 
about  Richmond.  His  failure  to  do  so  is  the  best  evidence  that  our  wise  comnumder  fully  under- 
Bto<xl  the  character  of  his  opponent." — Magruder.  Official  Reports  Army  Northern  Virginia. 
Rebel  Government  edition,  vol.  I,  pp.  191,  ]'J2. 
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and  against  nearlj^  treble  their  numbers.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  theory 
of  militar}^  science  on  which  such  generalship  could  be  justified. 

The  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  thus  fought,  was  necessarily  a  defeat.  Porter 
did  his  best,  and  sacrificed  near  ten  thousand  men;  but  when  night  fell,  his 
routed  columns,  having  left  their  dead  and  Avounded  Avith  mnch  of  their  artil- 
ler}"  on  the  field,  Avere  huddling  about  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  main  army  on 
the  south  side,  and  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  a 
coujjle  of  brigades  from  Sumner's  corps,  and  by  the  friendly  darkness,  under 
whose  coA^er  they  crossed  the  bridge  and  destroyed  it  behind  them. 

It  remained  to  seek  the  James  Ei\'er.-  General  Lee  Avas  still  uncertain  what 
course  McClellan  would  pursue,  and  lost  the  next  day  moAnng  on  the  late  base 
of  supplies.  While  he  looked  upon  the  smouldering  j)iles  of  flour  and  meat, 
that  told  him  of  the  abandonment,  the  trains  and  material  of  the  army  were 
already  SAviftly  moving  among  the  silent  Avoods,  far  on  their  Avay  to  the  James. 

At  this  moment,  Avith  Porter's  loss  of  ten  thoiisand  men,  by  a  needless 
battle  still  staring  him  in  the  face,  General  McClellan  brought  himself  to  say  to 
the  Secretary  of  War:  "I  have  lost  this  battle  because  ni}^  force  was  too  small. 
Had  I  ten  thousand  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morroAV,  I  could  take  Eichmond.  I 
knoAV  that  a  few  thousand  more  men  Avould  have  changed  this  battle  from  a 
defeat  to  a  victory.  If,  at  this  instant,  I  could  disjDOse  of  ten  thousand  fresh 
men,  I  could  gain  the  victory  to-raorroAv.  If  I  save  this  army  noAv,  I  tell  you 
plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  jiersons  in  Washington. 
You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army. "-I- 

Of  the  tone  of  such  language  to  his  superior  we  say  nothing.  But  Avhat 
could  i^resent  a  stranger  picture  of  a  mind  chaotic,  rcA^engeful,  and  without  dis- 
tinct ideas?  He  belicA^es  the  enemy  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
strong;  yet,  with  ten  thousand  fresh  men  (i.  e.,  if  he  stood  now  precisely  where 
he  stood  tAventy-four  hours  ago),  ho  could  take  Eichmond  !  With  ten  thousand 
fresh  troops  he  could  to-morrow  Avin  the  victoiy — sjDeaking  as  if  fresh  battles 
were  still  in  his  mind,  when,  in  fjict,  his  retreat  was  in  progress  ! 

Beginning  his  moA'ement  in  such  temj^er,  it  is  not  strange  that  Ave  find  him 
still,  with  persistent  ill-luck,  contriving,  through  the  rest  of  the  movement,  to 
be  in  the  last  jDlaccs  a  Commanding  General  Avould  be  expected  to  occupy;  until 
one  of  his  corps  commanders  Avas  Avarranted  in  testifying  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  :  "  We  fought  the  troops  according  to  our  OAvn  ideas. 
We  helped  each  other.  If  anybody  asked  for  re-enforcements,  I  sent  them.  If 
I  wanted  re-enforcem6nts  I  sent  to  others.  *  *  ^^  *  *  He  (McClellan)  Avas 
the  most  extraordinary  man  I  ever  saw.  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  could  leave 
so  much  to  others,  and  bo  so, confident  that  evei'ything  would  go  just  right."f 

*  McClellan's  Keport,  Government  edition,  p.  132. 

t  General  Heintzleman's  Teptiraony,  Eep.  Com.  Con.  War,  series  of  1863,  vol.  I,  pp.  558,  359. 
It  should  be  added,  in  justice  to  General  McClellan,  that  he  had  found  grave  fault  with  one  por- 
tion of  General  Heintzleman's  conduct  during  the  retreat — a  fact  which  may  unconsciously  have 
given  a  tinge  to  the  above  eA'idence. 
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Tot  things  did.  after  a  f-\shioii,  "  go  right."  The  vast  baggage-train  coiled 
its  way  through  the  woods  till  it  emerged  upon  the  James  in  safety.  Lee  was 
dehiyed  a  day  by  his  doxibt  as  to  where  McClelhxn  had  gone,  and  by  the  skillful 
manner  in  which  the  old  front  on  the  south  of  the  Chiekahominy  was  kept  up 
till  the  last  moment.  On  the  29th  he  fell,  with  Magruder's  corps,  on  Sumner, 
who  guarded  the  rear  at  Savage's  Station,  but  was  held  at  bay  till  dark.  By 
dayliixht  the  advance  of  the  army  with  the  artillery  was  emerging  upon  the 
James,  and  Sumner  was  safe  through  the  White  Oak  Swamp.  Of  McClellun 
hitnsolf  we  catch  but  a  passing  glimpse.  He  gave  careful  and  well-considered 
orders  to  Sumner.  Ileintzleman,  and  Franklin,  for  guarding  the  passage  through 
the  "White  Oak  Swamp,  and  the  road  leading  down  from  the  Eichmond  side 
npon  the  route' of  the  army  beyond  the  swamp,  and  then  rode  oif  to  the  front 
of  the  column  to  see  to  the  trains  and  select  other  positions  for  defense. 

The  intersection  of  these  roads  was  the  key  to  the  whole  retreat.  If  the 
enemy  secured  it,  he  had  planted  himself  upon  the  rear  of  one-half  the  retreat- 
ing army  and  isolated  it  from  the  rest.  If  he  failed  to  secure  it,  the  change  of 
base  Avas  accomplished.  McClellan's  fortunate  dispositions,  and  the  splendid 
tenacit}'  of  the  troops  held  the  ground,  and  made  the  battle  of  New  Market 
Cross  Eoads  a  success.  Stonewall  Jackson,  pursuing  through  the  swamp,  was 
stopped  at  the  bridge  by  General  Franklin  and  held  powerless.  Longstreet 
swept  down  from  the  open  country  toward  Eichmond,  but,  within  a  mile  of  the 
point  where  his  junction  with  Jackson  was  to  be  effected,  Sumner  and  Heiutzle- 
man  held  him.  The  attack  was  furiously  delivered,  but  every  assault  was 
repulsed  till  night  again  closed  the  scene.  There  were  no  orders  to  retreat;  the 
rest  of  Lee's  army  was  rapidly  advancing;  by  morning  the  whole  of  it  would 
be  upon  them.  McClellan  was  off  at  James  Eiver  ;  before  there  could  be  time 
to  communicate  with  him  the  opportunity  would  be  lost.  Thus  reasoning, 
General  Franklin  abandoned  his  hold  on  the  swamp  bridge,  on  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's front,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  rapidly  retreated  without  orders. 
Discovering  this.  Sumner  and  Ileintzleman  hastily  abandoned  their  positions 
and  likewise  retreated. 

They  thus  saved  the  army.  At  daybreak  Lee's  whole  army  stood  on  the 
battle-field  of  the  previous  evening,  but  its.  opportunity  of  dividing  or  attacking 
in  flank  the  retreating  column  was  gone.  Continuing  the  pursuit,  however, 
General  Lee,  in  a  few  hours,  overtook  his  antagonist,  only  to  find  him  securely 
po.sted  on  Malvern  Hill.  This  point  General  McClellan  had  selected  during  the 
progress  of  the  fight  of  the  da}^  before  at  New  Market  Cross  Eoads;  it  com- 
manded the  entire  region  along  the  James,  and  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
most  liberal  use  of  arlilleiy.  Under  an}'  circumstances  the  National  army  must 
have  received  attack  hei-e  with  advantage,  but  the  supei-iority  of  the  position 
wa.s  greatly  enhanced  by  the  confii.scd,  blundering,  and  isolated  assaults  made 
by  Lee's  successive  corjjs  as  they  arrived.  The  repulse  was  finally  complete, 
and  the  pursuer  recoiled  with  heavy  loss  fi-om  the  last  stand  of  the  reti-cating 
army.     The  retreat  was  ended,  and  "this  army  saved." 

If,  by  an  irifirmit}'  of  purpose  and  a  timidity  of  execution  amounting  to 
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crimes,  General  MeClelhm  had  frittered  away  his  opportunities,  from  the  time  he 
had  kmdcd  his  invading  armj-  on  tlie  Peninsula  wp  to  the  time  when  he  was 
thus  driven  from  his  fortifications  on  the  Chickahominy,  it  was  now  equally 
true  that  he  had  skillfull}'  extricated  this  army  from  the  thick-gathering  dan- 
gers that  did  so  beset  it,  and  had  foiled  a  victorious  enemy,  who  already 
regarded  his  destruction  as  assured.  He  Owed  much  of  this  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  which  protected  his  flanks,  concealed  his  movements,  and 
delayed  the  pursuit;  much  he  owed  to  the  splendid  tenacity  with  which  his 
corps  commanders  guarded  his  rear;  and  for  the  actual  control  of  the  fighting 
he  can  claim  less  credit  than  ever  attached  before  to  General  commanding  such 
an  army  in  such  a  plight.  But,  if  his  absence  in  the  rear,  selecting  lines  of 
retreat  and  points  for  defense,  was  without  precedent,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
work  which  he  thus  chose  to  do  was  admirably  well-done;  and  if  his  Generals 
were  forced  to  fight  thi'ough  the  day  on  the  orders  of  the  morning  alone,  and 
thenceforward  by  hap-hazard  and  without  unity  of  action,  it  so  fell  out  that  this 
plan  of  conducting  battles  under  such  circumstances  proved  successful;  and  in 
War,  Success  is  the  absolute  test. 

The  movement  by  the  Peninsula  against  Eichmond  was  palpably  ended. 
General  McClellan  indeed  clung  to  the  idea  that  he  might  still  be  re-enforced 
and  permitted  to  renew  his  attempt;  and  he  had  conceived  the  bold  and  saga- 
cious plan  of  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  and  moving  against 
Eichmond  by  the  way  of  Petersburg. "-i^  But  there  were  no  re-enforcements  for 
him;  his  campaign  was  regarded  as  an  utter  failure;  he  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Government!  and  measurably  of  the  country;  there  was  a  general  shock 
at  the  sight  of  an  invading  army,  of  which  such  hopes  had  been  entertained, 
fleeing  for  seven  days  before  an  enemy  not  even  then  believed  to  be  his  equal  in 
numbers.  Furthermore,  General  Lee,  having  as  it  seemed,  effectually  disposed 
of  the  immediate  danger  to  Eichmond,  had  already  detached  Jackson,  with 
large  re-enforcements,  to  renew  his  operations  in  the  Yalley;  and  the  alarm 
which  that  brilliant  officer  speedily  succeeded  in  renewing,  added  to  the  pre- 
vious considerations,  decided  the  Government  to  recall  McClellan's  army  in 
all  haste  to  be  united  with  the  forces  in  front  of  Washington.  There  Avas  some- 
thing jjiteous  in  the  tone  of  McClellan's  remonstrances  and  petitions  to  remain; 
but,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  Government,  they  only  served  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  he  would  be  insubordinate,  if  he  dared. 

Then  followed  a  painful  dela3\  The  first  order  for  the  withdrawal  Avas 
sent  on  30th  July.  It  was  not  till  15th  August  that  General  McClellan  was 
able  to  telegraph  that  his  advance  was  started;  and  not  until  24th  August 
that,  i^receding  the  bulk  of  his  command,   he  was  able  personally"  to  re2:)ort 

*  Preci.sely  the  plan  to  wliich  General  Grant  found  himself  ultimately  forced. 

t  There  is  .sufficient  evidence  for  the  assertion  tliat,  at  this  time,  the  Government  snfTcred 
under  the  greatest  apprehensions  that  McClellan  might  yet  .surrender  his  entire  army!  This  may 
also  help  to  explain  the  subsequent  reluctance  to  explain  plans  to  him,  or  even,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  send  back  liis  sick,  to  disclose  to  him  the  real  intention  of  withdrawing  the  army, 
which  prompted  that  order. 
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for  orders  at  Aqiiia  Creek.  The  iuterval  had  been  occupied  with  blunders  and 
delays  about  transportation,  and  with  a  telegraphic  correspondence  with  Gen- 
eral Halleck  (^now  made  General-in-Chief)  which,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
o-rew  daily  more  and  more  curt  and  peremjjtory  as  the  delays  continued.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  Quartermasters  insisted  upon  their  inability  to  move 
the  army  back  faster  than  they  did;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  3icClellan's 
heart  had  been  in  the  matter,  he  could  have  controlled  Quartermasters  and 
their  transiDortation,  and  if  he  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions that  were  entertained,  could  at  least  have  lessened  the  delay. 

As  it  was,  so  thoroughly  was  the  patience  of  the  Government  exhausted  that, 
on  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  his  troops  were  taken  from  him,  and  his  own  peti- 
tions for  active  service,  or  at  least  for  permission  to  be  present  with  his  men, 
could  gain  no  audience. 

But  atfairs  now  reached  a  very  critical  posture.  Lee  had  thrown  his  whole 
force  to  the  support  of  Jackson ;  Pope's  army,  confronting  it,  had  come  back  in 
a  jumble;  the  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  began  to  re-enforce  him 
onlv  as  he  neared  the  fatal  ground  of  Manassas.  McClellan  was  accused — with 
questionable  cause — of  delaying  these  re-enforcements,  through  a  malicious  desire 
to  "leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,"  as  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  ex- 
press himself  in  a  dispatch  to  the  President;  and  this  only  tended  to  increase  the 
acerbity  of  his  relations  to  the  War  Department  and  the  General-in-Chief 

Presently,  however,  Pope's  army  came  streaming  back,  broken  up  and 
demoralized  by  much  lighting  and  some  bad  handling.  The  enemy  was  at  the 
gates.  In  this  crisis,  whatever  it  thought  of  him  as  a  General,  the  Administra- 
tion was  glad  to  use  McClellan  as  an  organizer.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed 
that  there  was  no  other  name  that  still  had  such  magic  for  the  rank  and  tile 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  And  so  it  proved.  Taking  wp  the  demoralized 
fragments  of  two  armies,  as  they  jioured  back  from  the  second  Bull  Eun,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  moved  them  across  the  Potomac  and  out  on  the  Seventh  Street 
and  Tenallytown  Eoads,  a  compact,  orderly  organization,  ready  for  fresh  con- 
flicts, and  actually  in  better  fighting  trim  than  they  had  been  for  months. 

Still  he  moved  slowly,  less  than  six  miles  a  day;  primarily,  doubtless, 
because  of  his  inherently  cautious  and  circumspect  nature,  but  likewise,  it  must 
be  remembered,  under  perpetual  injunctions  to  caution  from  the  General-in- 
Chief.  Lee  had  crossed  the  Upper  Potomac  into  Marjdand.  Covering  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  McClellan  felt  his  way  forward  to  meet  him;  till  on  the 
13th  of  September,  at  Frederick  City,  by  great  good  fortune,  there  fell  into  his 
hands  an  order  issued  by  Lee  on  the  9th,  fully  detailing  the  movements  then  in 
execution.  Thus  informed  of  his  adversarj-'s  designs,  McClellan  threw  fcu'ward 
his  army  toward  the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain,  threatening  the  isolated 
corps  with  which  Lee  was  trying  to  reduce  Harper's  Ferry.  A  brilliant  action 
here,  handsomely  managed  by  McClellan,  carried  the  pass,  but  too  laic  to  succor 
the  small  force  at  the  Ferry.  Lee,  with  a  master-hand,  now  began  to  gather 
together  his  scattered  forces,  and,  flusl)cd  with  the  victory  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
they  opposed  their  fi-ont  1o  the  pursuing  army  along  the  bank  of  Antietam  Creek, 
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McClellan  came  in  sight  of  their  ostentatiously  displayed  lines  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  following  the  action  at  South  Mountain,  and  spent  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  daylight  in  reconnoissances.  The  next  day  was  similarl}^  occupied; 
a  delay  precious  to  Lee,  for  before  its  close  his  scattered  divisions  all  arrived, 
(save  the  two  at  Harper's  Ferry),  and  stood  compact  again  to  face  their  old  antag- 
onist. Late  in  the  afternoon  Hooker  was  thrown  across  the  creek  to  turn  Lee's 
left,  but  no  decisive  rosul-fe-  followed,  save  the  consequent  premature  revelation 
of  McCleilan's  jjlan,  for  which  Lee  through  the  night  quietly  prepared. 

Next  morning  Hooker  opened  the  battle,  advancing  against  Lee's  left.  At 
first  successful,  he  was  subsequently  repulsed,  as  the  inaction  along  the  rest  of 
the  line  showed  Lee  that  he  could  transfer  fresh  troops  to  the  left  with  impunity. 
Hooker  was  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field ;  and  as  brave  old  Sumner  came 
up  with  his  corps  he  "  found  that  Hooker's  corps  had  been  dispersed  and  routed, 
and  saw  nothing  of  the  corps  at  all."*  Pushing  forward  he  too  became  hotly 
engaged  and  soon  had  occasion  to  regret  that  "Cleneral  McClellan  should  send 
these  troops  into  action  in  driblets,"  and  to  find  that  "at  the  points  of  attack  the 
enemy  was  superior. "f  With  varying  fortunes,  however,  he  at  last  succeeded, 
with  heavy  losses,  in  pushing  back  the  Rebel  left  till  he  had  almost  reached 
their  center.  Re-enforcing  again  from  the  rest  of  the  idle  line,  Lee  was  about 
to  throw  fresh  battalions  upon  Sumner's  exhausted  front  when  another  "driblet" 
arrived,  in  the  form  of  Franklin's  corj)s.  Sumner  might  then  have  advanced 
again,  but  four  out  of  the  six  corps  of  the  army  "were  now  drawn  into  this 
seething  vortex  of  the  fight"  on  the  enemy's  left;  and  he,  not  unwisel}^,  judged 
it  inexpedient,  three  of  them  being  already  much  shattered,  to  expose  the  whole 
right  of  the  avvay  to  destruction,  b}^  crippling  the  fourth,  while  still  uncertain  as 
to  the  plans  or  possibilities  on  other  parts  of  the  field.  He  accordingly  con- 
tented himself  with  holding  his  ground. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  as  yet  nothing  had  been  done  elsewhere. 
McClellan  indeed  was  not  ignorant  that,  through  this  inaction,  Lee  was  being 
enabled  to  mass  his  forces  to  resist  the  attack  on  his  left;  and  as  early  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  had  ordered  Burnside  to  take  the  bridge  over  the 
Antietam  Creek,  on  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  and  advance  against  him.  But 
Burnside,  though  directly  under  McCleilan's  eye,  was  permitted  to  consume  the 
time  in  frivolous  skirmishing,  till  it  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  the  whole  action 
on  the  enemy's  left  was  over,  before  he  carried  the  bridge.  Two  hours  more 
delay  here  ensued,  when,  advancing  up  the  hill,  he  swept  the  enemy's  right 
from  its  crest.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Sumner  was  charging  the 
enemy's  left,  this  success  would  have  gained  the  day,  but  now  at  three,  Sumner, 
with  four  corps  under  him,  lay  exhausted,  and  the  two  Rebel  divisions  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  were  just  arriving  upon  the  field.  This  last  re-enforcement  settled 
the  question.  Burnside  was  driven  back  to  the  bridge  by  night-fall,  and  the 
action  was  over.  McClellan  had  lost  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Lee's 
loss  reached  eight  thousand. 

*  General  Sumner's  evidence,  Eep.  Cora.  Con.  War,  series  of  lSG3j  Vol.  I,  p.  368. 
tibid. 
Vol.  I.— 20. 
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The  next  day  General  McClellan  did  not  feel  able  to  renew  the  attack,  but 
he  proposed  to  do  so,  if  his  re-enforcements  (to  the  number  of  fourteen  thousand, 
then  marching  from  Washington),  should  arrive  on  the  day  following.  But  by 
that  time  Lee,  having  kept  up  a  bold  front  during  the  day  on  Antictam  Creek, 
■was  safely  across  the  Potomac  and  back  into  Virginia  again,  with  all  his  trains 
and  material. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  battle  of  importance  in  which,  during  his  whole 
career.  General  McClellan  commanded  in  person.  Viewing  it  in  the  light  of 
focts  now  knovrn  it  is  easy  to  see  its  mistakes.  It  was  on  the  13th  that,  by  the 
singular  good  fortune  of  capturing  Lee's  field  order  to  his  Corps  Generals, 
General  McClellan  was  put  in  possession  of  all  his  adversary's  positions  and 
plans.  It  was  quite  possible  for  him,  acting  with  the  dash  which  such  knowl- 
edge warranted,  and  which  Stonewall  Jackson  again  and  again  exhibited,  to 
have  carried  the  South  Mountain  pass  that  evening,  when  it  could  have  been 
done  almost  without  resistance,  and  to  have  thrown  himself  upon  the  rear  of 
McLaws's  Eebel  division  then  beleaguering  Harper's  Perry.  This  would  have 
enabled  him  to  beat  Lee's  scattered  troops  in  detail.  But,  passing  this  by,  when 
the  armies  fiiirly  met  at  Antietam  he  had  double  the  numbers  that  his  weak- 
ened antagonist  was  able  to  muster.  We  noAv  know,  from  Eebcl  official  reports, 
that  Lee's  whole  force  barely  reached  forty  thousand ;  that  of  McClellan  was 
over  eighty  thousand.  Yet,  holding  his  force  feebly,  he  delivered  isolated 
attacks,  from  hour  to  hour,  on  different  parts  of  the  field,  enabling  the  waiy 
enemy  so  to  muster  his  thin  battalions,  as  at  each  point  of  attack  to  oppose  to 
the  onset  a  stronger  force.  The  tactical  management  of  the  battle  thus  admits 
of  no  defense. 

Of  the  failure  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  next  day  more  may  be  said. 
General  McClellan  did  not  know  how  completely  the  enemy  was  exhausted  by 
lack  of  supplies,  straggling,  and  actual  loss  in  battle.  lie  only  knew  that  in 
front  of  him  still  stood  that  indomitable  line  against  which,  the  day  before,  he 
had  vainly  sacrificed  twelve  thousand  men  :  that  his  Corps  Generals  felt  their 
commands  unfit  for  immediate  renewal  of  the  attack ;  that  a  few  hours  would 
bring  him  fourteen  thousand  fresh  men;  that  he  held  in  his  hands  the  safety 
of  the  capital,  and,  under  continual  monitions  of  caution  from  the  General-in- 
Chief,  alone  stood  between  the  enemy  and  the  defenseless  North.  He  might 
indeed  have  reflected  that  this  enemy  must  bo  exhausted;  that  he  lay  in  a  dan- 
gerous position,  with  his  back  to  a  large  river,  and  at  an  immense  distance  from 
his  base  of  su]">plics.  But,  remembering  what  he  did,  and  the  difficulties  that 
head  him,  we  may  v/ell  conclude  that  if  his  conduct  was  not  that  of  a  great 
General,  it  was  still  in  tliat  safe  line  by  which  a  prudent  General  seeks  to  guard 
the  interests  committed  to  his  keeping. 

General  McClellan,  however,  had  largely  contributed  to  such  a  state  of  feel- 
ing between  himself  and  the  Adniinstration  that  he  could  expect  no  lenient 
judgment  on  mistakes  or  delays.  Tic  had  claimed  Antictam  as  a  great  victory. 
Tlie  Government,  therefore,  demanded  that  he  should  promptly  follow  it  up. 
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Instead,  it  saw  the  l3eaten  cncm}'  quietly  extricate  himself  from  his  perilous 
position,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  victorious  armj^,  march  unmolested  away. 
Then  it  demanded  prompt  pursuit.  Instead,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  for 
shoes  and  blankets.  The  Government  thought  the  crisis  demanded  some  sacri- 
fice, even  to  the  extent  of  calling  upon  the  troops  for  such  hard  service  as  the 
enemy  was  j^erforming.  If  the  shoeless  Eebels  could  beat  a  great  army  and 
invade  Maryland,  it  was  even  willing  tliat  our  troops  should,  shoeless,  drive 
them  back.  Not  so  General  McClellan.  His  methodical  genius  would  permit 
no  such  irregularities;  and  strong  in  the  recollection  that,  after  trjnng  to  dis- 
place him,  the  Government  had  been  forced  to  recall  him,  and,  doubtless,  de- 
termined as  well  to  teach  the  Government  something  of  his  importance  and 
power,  ho  suffered  the  splendid  fall  weather  to  go  by,  while,  for  over  a  whole 
month,  he  lay  on  the  Potomac,  reorganizing  and  reclothing  his  army. 

At  last  he  moved,  but  he  had  already  j^resumed  too  far ;  and,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1862,  when  his  advance-guard  was  about  reaching  the  new  positions 
which  General  Lee  had  assumed,  the  outraged  Government  relieved  him  of  his 
command,  and  thus  p\it  an  end  to  his  military  career  in  its  service.  He  contin- 
ued to  hold  his  commission  for  two  years  longer,  until  after  his  defeat  for  the 
Presidency,  but  he  was  never  put  on  duty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  he  lived  in 
retiracy  with  his  family  in  New  Jersey. 

Thus  passes  from  the  field  a  General  in  whose  favor  Fortune  seemed  at  first 
to  have  exhausted  her  resources.  He  was  still  popular  with  his  army,  for  whoso 
comfort  ho  sedulously  exerted  himself,  and  for  whose  good-will  he  skillfully 
strove.  That  he  had  disappointed  public  expectation  was  not  wonderful,  for, 
greatlj^  through  the  folly  of  his  own  friends,  public  expectation  had  been  raised 
to  dizzy  heights,  which  genius  of  the  first  order  could  scarcely' have  reached. 
In  that  he  had  disappointed  the  Government  he  was  more  blameworthy.  If  he 
had  been  willing  to  place  himself  at  the  outset  on  the  footing  of  a  trained  the- 
orist, confessedly  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  war,  many  of  his  mistakes  might 
have  been  forgiven.  But  it  was  precisely  here  that  the  complaint  rested.  Ig- 
noring all  the  national  considerations  which  constrained  action;  narroMang  his 
vision  till  ho  saw  for  his  whole  duty  the  task  of  building  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  a  colossal  ai-my,  which  should  equal,  in  all  the  perfection  of  dis- 
cipline and  equij^ment,  the  finest  of  those  he  had  seen  in  Eurojie,  he  then  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  privileges  of  an  acknowledged  Expert  in  a  recondite  Sci- 
ence;  claimed  the  exclusive  power  of  planning  and  deciding,  while  the  sorely- 
bcsct  Government  must,  in  blind  faith,  await  his  own  good  time  for  defeating 
the  enemy;  and  encouraged  the  talk  of  the  brainless  upstarts  around  him,  who 
declaimed  against  the  impertinent  interference  of  mere  civilians — the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to-wit,  and  his  constitutional  advisers.  When,  after  all  this, 
it  was  found  that  his  Generalship  exhausted  itself  in  preparations,  that  in  the 
field  he  handled  his  great  forces  irresolutely,  and,  perpetually  debating  between 
brilliant  alternatives,  perpetuall}^  suflFered  each  to  escape  him,  the  disappoint- 
ment was  as  great  as  the  promises  had  been  high.     It  was,  perhaps,  more  his 
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misfortune  than  his  fault  that  thoncoforward  (to  rei:)eat  what  we  have  already 
said  at  the  outset  of  this  sketch)  he  M'as  forever  judged,  and  severely  judged, 
by  the  false  standard  which  his  friends  had  set  up. 

"Worse  than  all,  when  it  hajipened  that  his  military  career  was  about  to 
become  one  of  the  vexed  points  in  a  Presidential  canvass,  he  brought  himself 
to  disingenuous  subterfuges  and  adroit  after-thoughts,  by  which  he  sought  to 
shift  the  blame  of  his  errors  upon  other  shoulders.* 

Stili  these  circumstances,  which  so  powerfullj-  affected  the  immediate  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  will  not  entirely  control  the  place  in  history  to  which 
a  calm  review  of  his  career  must  assign  him.  He  never  made  good  his  claim 
to  the  character  of  a  great  General.  His  conduct  showed  no  flashes  of  genius, 
and  never  exhibited  that  inspiration  of  battle  which,  in  the  moment  of  action, 
liirhts  up  the  minds  of  truly  warlike  men.  He  was  singularly  deficient  in  tliat 
species  of  executive  capacity  which  controls  the  tactics  of  an  army  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  and  he  never  gave  evidence  of  his  ability  to  handle  skillfully  even 
fifty  thousand  men  in  battle.  But  he  thoroughly  understood  the  theory  of 
war,  and  especially  the  organization  of  armies.  "Too  military  to  be  warlike,' 
there  was  much  in  his  conduct  to  suggest  a  comparison  to  that  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  of  Eussia,  who  had  so  perfected  the  drill  and  equipment  of  the 
army  that,  in  his  love  for  its  splendid  appearance,  he  protested  against  war, 
because  it  would  ruin  his  soldiers.  In  the  field  his  professional  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  overburdened  him  till  he  was  incapable  of  skillfully  using 
it;  in  the  solitude  of  his  head-quarters,  and  freed  from  his  absorbing  attention 
to  personal  considerations,  it  made  him  an  excellent  strategist.  It  was  his 
misfortune  that  he  overrated  his  own  capacity,  and  set  himself  tasks  to  which 
he  was  unequal.  But  he  was  always  able  to  oppose  a  front  of  opposition  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  maintain  the  morale  of  his  army.  Twice  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  field  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  abilities;  and  on  those  occasions, 
once  in  the  restoi'ation  of  confidence  after  Bull  Eun  and  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and  again  in  the  reorganization  of  the  demoralized  fragments  that  drifted 
back  in  disorder  from  the  second  Bull  Eun,  he  so  served  the  imperiled  Country 
that  his  name  must  forever  find  a  place  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  helped  to 
save  the  Eepublic. 

From  the  date  of  General  McClcllan's  first  taking  the  field  in  "West  "Vir- 
ginia, l)e  had  been  accompanied  by  a  staff  officer  from  Cincinnati,  who  was  a 
sagacious  politician,  and  quick  to  perceive  those  currents  of  popular  favor  along 
which  politicians  may  guide  their  barks  to  official  harbors.  The  whirlwind  of 
popular  applause  had  no  sooner  set  in  around  the  "  Young  Napoleon  "  from  "West 
Virginia  than  this  astute  officerf  recognized  his  opportunit}'-.  Thenceforward  it 
was  sedulously  cared  for  that  in  whatever  McCIeilan  said  or  did,  his  sayings 
and   a'^-tions  should   bo  so  shaped  as  not  to  unfit  him  for  the  candidacy  of  the 

•Throughout  the  labored  BelC-viiulif ation,  mlKnamcd  "Report." 

tWho  hM  the  crfflit  of  the  rcvi-iion  of  tlie  most  and  llif  aiitlioifihip  of  the  most  important  of 
McC'lellan'H  proclamationH  and  otlit-r  ]iaptrH  liaving  political  bcafingfl. 
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party  with  which  he  affiliated — the  party  op^JOsed  to  the  Administration  whoso 
officer  he  was — in  the  next  Presidential  election.  The  policy  was  shrewdly 
planned  and  carried  out.  Had  military  success  re-enforced  it,  its  author  might 
have  seen  it  successful. 

But  when  the  Democratic  party  assembled  in  convention  at  Chicago,  they 
were  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  their  peace  wing  to  resolve  that  the  "War  for 
the  Union  was  a  failure.  Upon  this  platform,  and  that  of  his  own  military 
failure,  they  placed  General  McClellan.  The  combination  defeated  him  in  ad- 
vance. He  still  polled  a  respectable  vote  in  each  of  the  States,  but  he  only 
carried  three  of  them,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 

The  heat  of  the  canvass,  and  his  anomalous  position  as  a  Soldier  on  a  Peace 
Platform,  opposing  the  cause  which  the  Country  regarded  as  peculiarly  the 
cause  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  led  to  his  being  assailed  with  unusual  and  often  with 
unjust  bitterness.  I^ow  that  political  passions  have  cooled,  there  are  few  who 
will  not  regret  that  the  loyalty,  and  even  the  personal  courage  of  General 
JUcClellan  were  once  slanderously  called  in  question. 

Eesigning  his  commission  as  a  Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  after 
his  popular  defeat,  General  McClellan  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  remained  in 
retirement  with  his  fomily  till  long  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  pei-son  General  McClellan  is  below  the  middle  height,  compact  and 
muscular,  with  unusuall}'  large  chest,  and  well-shaped  head.  His  features  are 
regular,  and,  in  conversation,  light  up  with  a  pleasing  smile.  His  manners  are 
singularly  charming  and  graceful;  and  the  magnetism  of  his  personal  presence 
and  his  gracious  ways  is  always  sure  to  fill  his  private  life  with  friends,  as  it 
bound  to  him  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  array  of  the  Potomac,  with  an 
affectionate  regard  which  no  subsequent  commander  was  able  to  inspire. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  S.  ROSECEANS. 


TH  E  greatest  of  modern  strategists  never  rose  bcj-ond  the  rank  of  a  Briga- 
dier-General. Napoleon  was  once  on  the  point  of  making  him  a  Marshal 
of  France ;  he  repeatedly  rendered  such  services  as,  in  the  case  of  his 
compeers,  were  wont  to  command  high  praise  and  the  largest  promotion ;  but, 
do  what  he  would,  General  Jomini  could  never  "get  on."  His  hot  temper  and 
his  open  contempt  for  the  blunders,  or  the  foibles  of  his  superiors,  for  ever 
barred  his  promotion  and  embittered  his  daily  life,  till  at  last,  insulted  in  Gene- 
ral Orders,  he  revenged  himself  by  going  over  to  the  enemy. 

When  Ohio  was  culled  on  for  her  men  best  fitted  for  the  instant  emergencies 
of  a  sudden  war,  two  were  at  once  presented.  At  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  one  waa 
made  a  Major-General.  the  other  a  Brigadier  in  the  Regular  Army;  though  the 
one,  when  he  had  retired  to  civil  life,  had  been  a  simple  Captain,  and  the  other 
but  a  First  Lieutenant.  Yet  the  Armj  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  both  promo- 
tions. Both  came  to  fill  large  space  in  the  attention  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
records  of  the  war ;  both  wielded  great  armies  and  fought  great  battles  ;  but  both 
passed  from  a  brief  season  of  the  highest  favor  with  the  Government,  and  with 
those  who  controlled  the  business  of  the  war,  by  steady  progression,  from  cool- 
ness to  open  hostility,  and  both  were  stranded  long  before  the  peaceful  port  was 
reached. 

If  we  have  found  the  one  so  fiir  blinded  by  his  resentments  and  his  ambi- 
tion as  to  sulFer  himself  to  be  affiliated  (at  least)  with  friends  of  the  enemy,  it 
will  now  be  our  pleasanter  task  to  trace  the  career  of  that  other,  hot-tempered 
and  indiscreet  as  Jomini  himself,  who  yet  permitted  no  recollection  of  private 
wrongs  to  warp  his  discharge  of  public  duty;  who  through  many  discourage- 
ments and  buffets  of  fortune  bore  bravely  up  and  made  a  good  fight;  who  was, 
throughout  the  war,  as  unvsise  for  himself  as  he  was  wnse  in  controlling  the 
interests  of  the  Country,  committed  to  his  care;  and  of  whom  at  last  it  must 
be  said  that  for  his  Country's  sake  he  made  greater  sacrifices  than  his  haughty 
temper  could  brook  to  make  for  his  own,  and,  faithful  ever  to  his  Comrades  and 
the  Cause,  was  ever  his  own  worst  enemy. 

William  Starke  Rosecrans -'^  was  born  in  Kingston  Township,  Delaware 
County,  Ohio,  6th  September,  1819.  His  parents  were  Crandall  Eosecrans, 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Amsterdam,  and  Jemima  Hopkins,  of  the  family  of 

*  The  name  is  Dutch,  and  sit^nifie.s  "  a  wreath  of  roses." 
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that  Timotliy  Hopkins,  ^vlioso  name  lias  passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Poelaration  of  Independence.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. Ponnsvlvania.  who  had  emigratetl  to  Ohio  in  ISCS.  His  mother  M'as  reared 
in  the  same  beautitnl  valley,  and  was  a  daughter  of  a  soldier  of  the  Eevolution. 

Young  Roseerans  was  a  close  student,  and  at  fifteen  was  master  of  all  that 
the  schools  of  his  native  place  could  teach.  He  already  evinced  the  strong 
religious  tendency  which  has  continued  to  characterize  him  through  life,  and 
was  noted,  among  all  the  boys  of  his  neighborhood,  for  his  disposition  to  study 
the  Bible,  and  to  engage  preachers  and  others  on  religious  topics.  Not  less 
characteristic  is  another  glimpse  that  we  get  of  his  boy  life.  His  proficiency  in 
such  mathematical  and  scientific  studies  as  he  had  been  able  to  pursue,  led  him 
to  look  longingly  upon  the  treasures  of  a  West  Point  education.  Consulting  no 
one.  not  even  his  fixther,  ho  wrote  directly  to  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Yan  Buren,  asking  for  an  appointment  as  Cadet.  It  was 
not  strange  that  such  an  application  failed  to  receive  an  instant  response ;  but 
young  Eosecrans  thought  it  was,  and  presently  applied  to  his  fiither  for  some 
plan  to  re-enforce  his  request.  A  petition  for  the  cadetship  was  prepared 
and  largely  signed,  and,  as  he  was  depositing  the  bulky  document  in  the  post- 
office,  he  received  the  letter  informing  him  of  his  appointment. 

At  West  Point  Cadet  Eosecrans  was  known  as  a  hard  student,  something 
of  a  recluse  and  a  religious  enthusiast.  His  class — that  of  1842 — numbered 
fifty-six,  and  among  them  the  reader  of  the  histories  of  those  times  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  such  names  as  James  Longstreet,  Earl  Yan  Dorn,  John  Pope,  Abner 
Doubleday,  Lafayette  McLaM's,  E.  H.  Anderson,  Mansfield  Lovell,  G.  W.- Smith, 
John  Newton,  and  George  Eains.  Among  these  men  Cadet  Eosecrans  stood 
third  in  mathematics  and  fifth  in  general  merit,  while  Pope  was  seventeenth, 
Doubleday  twenty-fourth,  and  Longstreet  fifty-fourth. 

Entering  the  elite  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Engineer  Corps,  as  a  Brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  young  Eosecrans  was  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  ordered 
to  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe,  under  Colonel  De  Russey.  A  year  later  he  was 
returned  to  West  Point  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering,  and  about  this 
time  was  married  to  Miss  Hegeman,  only  daughter  of  Adrian  Hcgeman,  then  a 
well-known  lawyer  of  New  York. 

From  1843  to  1847  Lieutenant  Eosecrans  was  kept  at  West  Point;  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  Assistant  Pi-ofessor  of  Engineering,  then  as  Assistant  Professor 
of  Natural  and  E.x])erimental  Philosophy;  then,  again,  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Practical  Engineering,  and  finally  as  Post  Quartermaster.  In  1847  ho 
wa"?  ordered  to  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  whore  he  took  charge  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  reconstruction  at  Fort  Adams  of  a  hii-ge  jjcrmaTient  wharf.  Ho 
was  thu.H  continued  on  engineering  duty  till,  in  18o2,  we  find  him  in  charge  of 
the  survey  of  New  Bedford  and  Providence  harbors  and  Taunton  river,  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  requiririg  their  improvement.  In  April,  1.S5.'],  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  having  asked  for  the  Bcrvices  of  a  competent  Engineer  from  the 
War  Department,  Lieutenant  Ilosecrans,  now  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenancy, 
waa  ordered  to  report  to  him  for  duty,  and  was  assigned  to  service,  under  the 
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Pjurctiu  of  Docks  and  Yards,  as  Constructing  Engineer  at  the  Washington  Navy- 
Yard.  He  continued  on  service  here  until  November,  1853,  when  his  health 
broke  down. 

Lieutenant  Eosecrans  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age;  he  was  an  ackowl- 
edged  master  in  the  profession  of  Engineering,  and  had  given,  in  its  practice, 
eleven  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  Govei-nmcnt  without  yet  having 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  Captain's  commission,  or  the  meager  emoluments  of  a 
Captain's  salary.  In  the  army,  where,  '^fewdjnng  and  none  resigning,"  pro- 
motion in  peaceful  times  seemed  hopelessly  remote,  he  could  see  nothing  more 
brilliant  in  the  future,  and  was  already  growing  discouraged,  when  his  illness 
now  gave  additional  force  to  these  considerations  and  determined  him  to  tender 
his  resignation.  The  Secretary  of  War,  (Jefferson  Davis),  expressed  his  unwill- 
ingness to  lose  so  valuable  an  ofificer  from  the  service,  and  proposed,  instead,  to 
give  him  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  with  the  understanding  that  if  he  should 
then  insist  upon  it,  he  would  be  permitted  to  resign.  In  April,  1854,  his  resig- 
nation was  accordingly  accepted.  General  Totten,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for- 
warding the  acceptance  accompanied  Avith  a  complimentary  letter,  referring  to 
the  ''services  rendered  the  Government  by  Lieutenant  Eosecrans,"  and  his 
"regret  that  the  country  was  about  to  lose  so  able  and  valuable  an  officer." 

The  next  seven  years  were  to  Lieutenant  Eosecrans  years  of  more  varied 
than  profitable  activity.  At  first  we  find  him  in  a  modest  office  in  Cincinnati, 
on  the  door  of  which  appeared  the  inscription,  ''William  S.  Eosecrans,  Consult- 
ing Engineer  and  Architect."  Next,  a  little  more  than  a  y^ear  later,  he  figures  as 
SujDcrintendent,  and  then  as  President  of  the  Cannel  Coal  Company,  striving,  by 
locks  and  dams,  on  the  little  Coal  Eiver  in  West  Virginia,  to  secure  slack-water 
navigation  there,  and  thus  make  available  the  vast  wealth  that  lay  emboweled  in 
the  banks  of  that  stream.  From  this  jDOsition  he  passed  to  a  somewhat  similar 
one,  that  seemed  to  offer  larger  returns,  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Cincinnati 
Coal  Oil  Company. 

In  all  these  positions  he  displaj^ed  such  ability  as  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  capitalists;  yet,  after  all,  his  ventures  ended  in  pecuniary  failures. 
His  restless  mind  was  constantly  bent  on  making  improvements  and  substituting 
better  methods;  his  ingenuity  left  everywhere  its  traces  in  new  inventions,  and 
others  have  since  largely  profited  by  his  researches  and  experiments ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  stockholders  in  his  Companies  might  have  received  better  divi- 
dends if  he  had  been  content  to  plod  steadily  in  the  old  paths.  It  is  only  the 
usual  fate  of  inventors  to  hew  out  the  new  roads  b}^  which  others  and  not  them- 
selves may  advance  to  fortune. 

And  so,  in  the  Spring  of  1861,  we  find  the  future  General,  now  in  his  forty- 
second  3'ear,  not  very  much  better  situated  than  when,  seven  years  before,  he 
had  resigned  his  First  Lieutenancy  ;  but  matured,  broadened,  in  the  prime  of 
vigorous  manhood,  become  a  man  of  affairs,  and  possessing,  both  by  virtue 
of  his  professional  abilities  and  of  his  religious  affiliations,  marked  influence  in 
the  great  city  which  he  had  made  his  home.     For  it  is  now  the  time  to  observe 
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that  Eosecraus  Avas  a  devout  Eoman  Catholic,  implicitly  believing  in  the  infal- 
libility of  his  Church,  and  reverently  striving  to  conform  his  life  to  her  pre- 
cepts. His  brother  Avas  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  his  own  relations  to  the 
Church  were  such  that  his  example  was  likely  to  have  large  weight  with  the 
great  mass  of  voters  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  whom  that  Church  held  within 
her  folds,  and  who  might  be  said,  by  virtue  of  the  balance  of  power  which  they 
often  possessed,  to  control  the  attitude  of  the  city  toward  the  Government  and 
toward  the  war.  In  the  first  frenzy  of  the  rush  to  arms  after  the  attack  on 
Foi't  Sumter,  these  considerations  seem  to  have  had  no  weight;  but  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  how  signally,  in  more  than  one  critical  period,  they  enabled 
the  Eoman  Catholic  General  more  effectively  to  serve  the  country  to  whose 
service  he  had  again  devoted  himself 

From  the  moment  that  the  war  had  declared  itself,  Eosecrans  gave  thought 
and  time  to  no  other  subject.  The  city,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  in  some 
dano-er  from  a  sudden  rush  over  the  border,  and  citizens  hastened  to  enroll 
themselves  as  Home  Guards,  Eosecrans's  military  education  at  once  came  into 
play,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  of  organizing  and  drilling  these  Home 
Guards,  till,  on  the  19th  of  April,  General  McCiellan,  just  appointed  Major- 
General  of  Ohio  .Militia,  requested  him  to  act  as  Engineer  on  his  Staff,  and  to 
select  a  site  for  a  camp  of  instruction  for  the  volunteers  now  poui-ing  in.  He 
selected  the  little  stretch  of  level  land,  walled  in  by  surrounding  hills,  a  few 
miles  out  of  Cincinnati,  which  has  since  been  known  as  Camp  Dennison  ;*  and, 
for  the  next  three  weeks,  he  was  here  occupied  by  General  McClellan  in  encamp- 
in"-  and  caring  for  the  inchoate  regiments  as  they  arrived. 

Governor  Dennison  next  claimed  his  services,  sending  him  first  to  Phila- 
delphia to  look  after  arms,  next  to  Washington  to  make  such  representations  to 
the  Government  as  would  secure  proper  clothing  and  equipment  for  Ohio  troops, 
and  particularly  for  the  extra  regiments,  mustered  into  the  State  service,  but 
not  coming  into  the  quota  of  Ohio  under  the  first  call  for  troops.  On  these 
mi.ssions  he  was  fully  successful,  and,  by  June  9th,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  to 
find  himself  commissioned  Chief  Engineer  for  the  State,  under  a  special  law. 
A  day  or  two  later  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Tliird  Ohio,  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Camp  Cfiase,  at  Columbus.  Four  days  afterward  the  com- 
mission as  Brigadier-General  in  the  United  States  army,  which  had  been  issued 
to  him  on  ICth  of  May,t  (on  the  recommendation  of  General  Scott,  backed  by 
Buch  names  as  those  of  Secretary  Chase  and  his  old  chief.  General  Totten,  of  the 
Engineers),  reached  him,  and,  almost  immediately  afterward,  General  McClellan 
summoned  him  to  active  service  in  West  Virginia. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  the  General  entered  upon  his  new  duties  we  catch 

•Tiiia  Belcction  was  made  with  reference  to  the  fears,  then  prevalent,  of  a  wnchlcn  descent 
upon  Cincinnati.  It  wa.s  thought  CHpecially  de.siraljle,  in  view  of  tlic  doubtful  position  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  keep  whatever  available  troops  the  State  might  Jiavc  within  call.  The  name  was 
chosen  by  General  McClellan,  in  compliment  to  Governor  Dennison,  Ijy  whom  he  had  just  been 
appointed. 

t  Two  days  after  McCIellan'H  appointment  to  a  Major-General.shii>  of  Ilcfulara. 

/ 
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many  pleasant  little  pictures  like  this  one,  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  at 
Parkersburg:  "Our  General  is  an  incessant  worker.  He  is  in  his  saddle  ahnost 
constantly.  He  has  not  had  a  full  night's  sleep  since  he  lias  been  in  Virginia, 
and  he  takes  his  meals  as  often  on  horseback  as  at  his  table.  His  geniality  and 
affability  endear  him  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him;  and  his  soldiers 
recognize  in  him  a  competent  commander." 

These  soldiers  were  those  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  Ohio,  and 
Eighth  and  Tenth  Indiana — the  first  troops  whom  General  Rosecrans  ever  com- 
manded in  the  field.  Within  two  weeks  after  he  assumed  command,  they  had 
fought  a  battle  under  him  and  won  the  victory  that  decided  the  first  campaign 
of  the  war. 

Moving  as  the  advance  of  McClellan's  column,  Eosecrans's  brigade  had 
been  brought  to  a  halt  before  the  intrenched  position  on  the  western  slope  of 
Eich  Mountain,  held  by  Colonel  Pegram  as  defense  for  the  flank  and  roar  of 
the  main  Eebel  force  under  General  Garnett,  then  lying  at  Laurel  Hill.  Within 
an  hour  or  two  the  restless  General  had  gained  an  idea  of  the  enemy's  position — 
"  his  right  covered  by  an  almost  impenetrable  laurel  thicket,  his  left  resting  high 
up  on  the  sj^ur  of  the  mountain,  and  his  front  defended  by  a  log  breastwork  and 
abatis" — and  had  heard  of  a  loyal  guide  who  could  tell  how  to  turn  it.  Ho 
reported  the  facts  to  an  officer  of  McClellan's  staff',  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  communication,  and  the  next  day  an  extended  reconnoissance  Avas  ordered 
which  only  developed  the  strength  of  the  position  more  fully.  General 
McClellan,  as  it  appears,  had  now  decided  upon  an  assault  on  the  front  of  the 
enemy's  works,  and  had,  in  fact,  assigned  to  Eosecrans's  brigade  the  adv-ance  in 
the  movement,  when  that  officer,  having  found  his  lojal  guide,  took  him  to 
McClellan.  "Now,  General,"  said  he,-'-  "if  3'ou  will  allow  mc  to  take  mj' 
brigade,  I  Avill,  by  a  night-march,  surprise  the  enemy  at  the  gaj),  gain  j^osses- 
sion  of  it,  and  thus  hold  his  only  line  of  retreat.  You  can  then  take  him  on 
the  front.  If  he  give  way  we  shall  have  him  ;  if  he  fight  obstinately,  I  will 
leave  a  portion  of  my  force  at  the  gap,  and,  with  the  remainder,  fall  upon  his 
rear."  General  McClellan,  "  after  an  hour's  deliberation,  assented  ;"  it  being 
fiuall}'  agreed  that  Eosecrans  should  enter  the  forest  at  dajdight,  and  report 
progress  by  couriers  as  he  advanced,  and  that  the  sound  of  his  firing  should  be 
the  signal  for  McClellan's  attack  in  front. 

A  drenching  rain-storm  poured  down  upon  the  raw  troops  as  the}'  entered 
the  forest,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  deflect  the  line  of  march,  far  to  the 
right,  to  avoid  discovery  by  the  enem3\  Marching  with  the  awkwardness  of 
perfectly  raw  troops,  and  under  peculiarly  dispiriting  circumstances,  it  was  one 
o'clock  before  the  column  reached  the  crest;  and,  about  half-2:)ast  two,  when, 
after  another  toilsome  march  through  the  Avoods  and  a  hasty  reconnoissance, 
the  brigade  came  out  upon  the  enemy's  line.  The  last  courier  had  been  sent  at 
eleven,  Avith  the  message  that  the  groAving  difficulty  of  communication  Avould 
prcA'ent  another  dispatch  until  something  decisive  had  occurred. 

"'■•■  The  details  of  this  interview  are  given  in  Eosecrans's  testimony  before  the  Committoe  on 
tho  Conduct  of  the  War,  Eeport,  series  1S65,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2. 
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Foi-miiig  his  line  as  hastily  as  the  rawness  of  the  troops  and  the  repeated 
miseoneeptions  of  orders  by  some  of  the  equally  raAV  Colonels  would  permit — 
tlie  enemy  meanwhile  kcepiuy;  up  a  sharp  musketry  tire  and  a  fusilade  from  two 
pieces  of  artillery — General  Eosecrans,  comprehending  that,  with  troops  who 
had  never  before  been  under  fire,  instant  action  was  the  only  safe  course,  ordered 
a  charge,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  led  it  in  person.  The  one 
or  two  volleys  previously  fired  had  shaken  the  Eebel  line,  and,  as  the  attacking 
brigade  now  leajjed  the  log  breastworks  with  a  ringing  cheer,  the  enemy  broke 
and  fled,  abandoning  the  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  excited  troops  rushed 
pell-mell  after  them  through  the  woods,  and  the  next  two  hours  were  consumed 
in  getting  our  men  together  again. 

Meantime  there  had  been  no  attack  in  the  front.  General  McClellan  had 
stated  to  General  Eosecrans  that  the  enemj^  was  from  five  to  six  thousand 
strong.*  The  little  brigade,  thus  left  isolated  and  unsupported,  lay  between 
this  force  and  one  of  unknown  size  at  the  town  of  Beverly,  on  the  other  sloj)e 
of  the  mountain.  The  situation  appeared  critical,  and  the  main  column,  still 
lying  on  the  enemy's  front,  seemed  to  have  abandoned  them ;  but  they  biv- 
ouacked in  good  order,  turned  out  half  a  dozen  times  through  the  night  on  false 
alarms  caused  by  indiscriminate  picket  firing,  and  in  the  morning  marched 
down  on  the  camp  to  find  that  part  of  the  enem}^  had  escaped  to  the  mountains 
and  the  rest  had  hoisted  the  Avhite  fi^ag.  Those  who  escaped,  finding  themselves 
hemmed  in  on  the  mountains,  soon  sent  in  their  surrender.  Garnett,  at  Laurel 
Hill,  perceiving  his  line  of  retreat  imperilled,  hastily  retreated,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  ended. 

General  Eosecrans's  conduct  in  this  affair  merited  the  praise  which  it 
instantly  and  everywhere  received.  The  plan,  as  has  been  seen,  was  entirely 
his  own ;  and  though  it  was  his  first  action,  as  well  as  the  first  for  the  troops  he 
commanded,  his  conduct  showed  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  true  method 
of  handling  raw  volunteers,  not  less  than  that  disposition  to  "go  wherever  he 
asked  his  soldiers  to  go,"  which  always  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  men  in  the 
ranks.  But  he  already  exhibited  symptoms  of  the  personal  imprudence  which 
was  to  form  so  signal  a  feature  in  his  character,  by  casual  hints  as  to  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conduct  of  his  superior  officer — a  dissatisfaction  which  he 
afterward  expressed  officially,  by  complaining  that  "  General  McClellan,  con- 
trary to  agreement  and  military  prudence,  did  not  attack"  the  enemy  in  front.f 
"We  shall  soon  see  how  this  began  to  affect  his  subsequent  career. 

The  affair  of  Eich  Mountain — it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  battle,  for 
our  loss  was  but  twelve  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded,  and  the  enemy  left  but 
twenty  wounded  on  the  field — raised  Eosecrans  from  the  head  of  a  brigade  to 
the  command  of  the  department.  The  force  at  his  disposal,  with  which  to  retain 
and  secure  tlic  fruits  of  the  Eich  Mountain  victoiy,  was  but  eleven  thousand 

♦  Rrwecrans's  te«timony  Kop.  f'orn.  Con.  War,  KorioH  ]<SG-j,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  .'>. 
t  MS.  hketch  of  military  career,  Cunji.shf'd  in  obedience  to  War  Department  Circular,  and 
on  file  in  Adjutant-General'H  ofiice. 
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men  ;  for  it  Avas  one  of  that  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  which  tended 
to  deepen  the  horror  of  the  first  Bull  Run.  that  the  disaster  befell  ns  just  as  the 
time  of  service  of  most  of  onr  troops  was  expiring.  The  very  train  which  bore 
General  McClellan  out  of  the  Department,  on  his  w^ay  to  Washington,  took  out 
of  it  also  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  three-months'  regiments,  embracing 
almost  the  entire  army  that  had  won  the  camj)aign  just  ended.  Thanks  how- 
ever, to  the  forecast  of  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  a  few  more  regiments  of 
raw  troops  were  hastily  forwarded  to  General  Rosecrans. 

They  Avere  not  sent  a  daj'  too  soon,  for  now  it  became  known  that,  13'ing  on 
the  defensive  in  front  of  Washington,  the  enem}''  had  resolved  to  wrest  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  that  had  become  the  battle-field  of  the  war,  from  the 
hands  of  the  invader;  and  that  there  had  been  delegated  to  this  task  tlie  officer 
of  largest  reputation  within  the  Confederate  army.  Presently  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  appeared  in  front  of  the  works  which  Rosecrans  had  already  erected  at 
Cheat  Mountain  pass,  and  proposed  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

At  the  outset  the  "  Dutch  General,"  as  the  Rebel  newspapers  were  con- 
temjituously  naming  him,  seized  the  advantage  which  ho  did  not  once  fail  to  tlie 
end  to  retain.  "I  can  not  exchange  prisoners  as  you  propose.  Tou  ask  me  for 
the  men  captured  here,  hardy  mountaineers,  familiar  with  every  j^ass  and  bridle- 
path, who  would  at  once  go  to  re-enforce  your  army  operating  against  me.  You 
propose  to  give  me,  in  return,  men  captured  at  Bull  Run,  who  know  nothing  of 
service  here,  and  whom  I  should  have,  at  any  rate,  to  send  East  to  their  old 
commands.  I  can  not  consent.  But  if  you  can  remedy  this  inequality,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  make  an  exchange."* 

But  the  presence  of  the  Virginia  officer,  who  had  stood  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  General  Scott,  and  had  been  popularlj'  regarded  as  the  ablest  officer 
in  the  old  army,  created  general  alarm.  The  Unionists  of  West  Virginia  were 
profoundly  distui'bed  ;  the  Secessionists  exulted  in  the  thought  that  they  should 
Kpeedily  gain  the  control ;  and  friendlj^  warnings  from  Washington  began  to 
admonish  General  Rosecrans  of  the  widely-prevailing  fear  that  he  was  about  to 
be  outgenei^aled.  "Don't  you  think  Lee  likely  to  prove  a  troublesome  antag- 
onist?" asked  one  about  this  time  at  the  General's  head-quarters.  "J^ot  at  all," 
was  Rosecrans's  reply;  "  I  know  all  about  Lee.  He  will  make  a  splendid  plan 
of  a  campaign  ;  but  I'll  fight  the  campaign  before  he  gets  through  with  plan- 
ning it.""]' 

The  General's  confidence  was  not  unsustained  by  rapidly-following  events. 
General  Lee  brought  to  bear  upon  his  front  at  Cheat  Mountain  a  force  of  six- 
teen thousand  men.  to  meet  which  General  Reynolds,  the  officer  in  immediate 
command,  liad  less  than  half  as  large   a  number.     Meantime  General  Cox,  to 

"•■■  Report  Com.  Con.  War,  series  of  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  Rosecrans's  testimony,  page  13. 

1 1  was  myself  present  at  this  conversation.  It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  estimate  to 
find  the  Rebel  annalist  Pollard  (vol.  I,  p.  177)  recording  the  failure  of  Lee's  plan  of  campaign, 
and  then  adding ;  "  General  Lee's  plan,  finished  drav>-ings  of  which  were  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Richmond,  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  laid  plans  that  ever  illustrated  the 
consummation  of  the  rules  of  strategy,  or  ever  went  awry  on  account  of  practical  failures  in  ita 
execution." 
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whom  hral  boon  confided  the  task  of  holding  tlic  Kanawha  Valley,  found  him- 
self about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  columns  of  Wise  and 
Flcyd,  the  former  holding  his  front,  the  hitter  advancing  so  as  to  menace  hia 
communications,  and  having  already  overwhelmed  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  a  considerable  outpost,  under  Colonel  Tyler,  at  Cross  Lanes. 

General  Eosecrans  promptl}'  met  the  emergency.  Calling  in  outposts  and 
detachments  everywhere,  he  did  what  he  could  to  strengthen  General  Eeynolds; 
and  then,  trusting  to  that  officer's  sagacity  not  less  than  to  his  admirably  forti- 
fied position,  ho  left  him  to  cope  with  Lee's  threatened  attack,  collected  such 
raw  rciriments  as  were  within  his  reach,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  seven 
and  a  half  regiments,  three  of  which  had  just  received  their  arms,  marched 
southward  from  the  line  of  the  iSTorth-Western  Yirginia  road  toward  the 
Kanawha,  to  the  relief  of  General  Cox.  By  the  10th  September  he  had  reached 
Somerville.  a  few  miles  from  the  Gaule}',*  where  he  was  dul}^  informed  by  the 
frightened  citizens  and  scouts  that  Floyd  lay  a  few  miles  ahead  of  him, 
intrenched  near  Cross  Lanes,  with  a  force  of  from  fifteen  to  tw^enty  thousand 
men.  "TTe  can  not  stop  to  count  numbers,"  was  his  remark  to  the  staff;  "we 
must  fighf  and  whip  him,  or  pass  him  to  join  Cox."  The  column  pressed 
onward.  By  two  o'clock,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  that  day,  the  advance 
brigade  engaged  the  enemy's  outposts.  i*^ow  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  scarcity 
of  experienced  officers,  this  brigade  had  been  intrusted  to  a  newly-made  Brig- 
adier, recommended  not  only  by  the  warm  indorsement  of  General  McClellan,f 
but  b}-  that  lion's  skin,  so  often  used  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  to  cover  the 
ass's  shoulders,  '•  service  in  Mexico."  The  Brigadier  had  the  misfortune  of 
alwaj^s  seeing  causes  for  staying  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy  when  he  was  sober, 
and  of  being  too  drunk  to  understand  his  surroundings  whenever  ho  was  likely 
to  have  to  fight.  Tlie  Eebel  outpost  having  retreated,  this  obfuscated  officer 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  won  a  great  victory,  and  plunged  ahead  pell-mell 
with  his  brigade  through  the  woods,  contrar}'  to  his  explicit  orders,  and  without 
even  a  line  of  skirmishers  deploj^ed  to  the  front,  till  suddenly  they  found  them- 
selves before  a  formidable  earth-work  which  barred  further  progress,  and  in  a 
moment  were  exposed  to  a  withering  fire  from  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  artillery 
and  the  musketry  of  Floyd's  Avhole  command,  at  a  distance  of  scarcely  more 
than  fifty  yards. 

The  Gcnei-al  commanding  had  now  cither  to  order  up  rc-cnforcements  for 
tl»is  attack  upon  a  fortified  position,  concerning  every  detail  of  which  he  was  in 
absolute  ignorance,  or  withdraw  the  young  troops,  under  the  cnem^-'s  fire,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  creating  a  stampede.  He  oixlercd  up  the  re-enforcements, 
liastencd  in  person  to  form  the  line  as  well  under  cover  of  the  woods  as  possible, 
and  then  sought,  by  various  demonstrations,  to  discover  a  weak  point  in  the 
enemy's  position.  The  troops  thus  placed  kept  up  a  trcnnendous  fusilade  against 
the  earth-works,  wliich  had  no  particular  effect  except  to  cause  the  enemy 
to  lie  close,  although  it  did  not  prevent  a  tolerably  rapid  and  skillful  return-firo 

'One  of  the  Htrf-amH  wliicli,  by  tlieir  junction,  form  tlie  Kanawlia. 
t  First  oCicial  dir^palcli  concerning  afhiir  at  Carrick'n  Ford. 
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from  musketry  and  artillery.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  Ttcliel  intrencnments 
stretched  across  a  bend  in  the  Gauley,  Avith  both  flanks  protected  by  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  that  stream,  here  rising  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  from  four 
to  five  hundred  I'eet,  while  at  liia  rear  was  Carnifex  Ferry,  the  only  point  at 
which,  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  a  passage  could  be  efTocted.  Arrange- 
ments were  therefore  begun  for  an  assault,  but  night  fell  upon  the  combatants 
before  they  were  completed.  Anticipating  a  sortie  during  the  night,  General 
Eosecrans  drew  his  command  back  through  the  woods,  from  the  immediate 
front  of  the  enemy's  works,  to  some  cleared  fields,  vvdiere  they  were  bivouacked 
in  line  of  battle,  with  skirmishers  well  to  the  front.  In  the  confusion  two  of 
the  raw  regiments  in  the  woods  mistook  each  other  for  the  enemy,  and  inter- 
changed several  volleys  before  the  sad  mistake  was  discovered.  Through  the 
night  the  rumbling  of  artillery  vras  heard,  and  by  daylight  it  was  discovered 
that  the  enemy  was  gone.  He  had  crossed  the  ferry,  and  destroyed  the  boat 
behind  him. 

This  action,  in  which  we.  lost  about  one  hundred  and  tAventy,  killed  and 
wounded,  was  ixeither  so  v/ell  judged  nor  so  well  delivered  as  the  first  in  which 
General  Eosecrans  had  commanded.  The  advance  was  intrusted  to  an  incom- 
petent, of  whom  some  little  previous  knowledge  might  have  taught  him  to 
beware."''  The  subsequent  movements  were  too  vigorous  for  a  reconnoissance  and 
too  feeble  for  an  attack;  and  at  least  one  good  opportunity  for  an  assault,  that 
on  the  enemj-'s  right,  was  overcautiously  delayed  till  darkness  prevented  its 
execution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  movement  had 
been  seriously  imperiled  by  the  blunders  of  the  Brigadier  commanding  the 
advance,  and  that  the  troops  were  thus  thrown  into  a  confusion  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  took  long  to  rectify.  But  Floyd,  who  really  had  only  seven- 
teen hundred  and  forty  men, f  was  frightened  into  retreating;  the  chance  for 
cutting  oft'  Cox  was  prevented.  Wise,  thus  left  alone,  speedily  retreated  irom 
Cox's  front;  and  so  the  substantial  fruits  of  victory  remained  with  General 
Eosecrans,  although  tactically  the  affair  could  not  be  called  by  so  brilliant  a 
name. 

Meantime  the  sagacity  of  his  judgment  concerning  affairs  at  Cheat  Mount- 
ain had  been  vindicated.  Lee  had  made  a  partial  attack  and  had  been  repulsed; 
his  able  strategic  plan  for  a  combined  movement  that  Avas  to  maneuver  the  Na- 
tional commander  out  of  his  intrenchnients  had  failed  through  Avant  of  cohe- 
sion in  the  different  parts;  and,  abandoning  the  etfort,  Lee  had  hastily  marched 
soutliAvard,  apparently  Avith  a  vieAV  of  concentrating  Flo3-d's  and  "Wise's  com- 
mands with  his  OAvn,  and  overAvhelming  Eosecrans.  He  soon  had  Floyd's  army, 
and,  at  the  head  of  tAventy  thousand  men,  aAvaited  Eosecrans's  advance  at 
Mount  ScAvell. 

Uniting  Avith  Cox,  General  Eosecrans  was  now  able  to  muster  only  about 

*And  whom  he  still  failed  to  expose,  till  further  blunders  had  eutailed  greater  lop?eR.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  tliat  the  officer  here  referred  to  is  Henry  W.  Eenham,  subse- 
quently dismissed  from  the  volunteer  service. 

t  Pollard's  Southern  History  of  the  War,  Vol.  I,  p.  171. 
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ten  thousand.^  but  ho  novortliolcss  pressed  hard  on  the  enemy's  front,  till  a  ter- 
rible storm  intercepted  his  communications,  and  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  the  junction  of  the  txauley  and  Xew  Eivers.t 

One  more  act  closes  the  AYest  Virginia  campaign.  General  Lee  now  pro- 
posed to  cut  off  Rosecrans's  eommunication.s  by  throAving  a  column  to  liis  rear 
on  the  Kanawha,  and  then  to  attack  him  with  superioi*  forces,  simultaneously 
in  front  and  rear.  Knowing  the  country  better  than  Lee,  General  Eosecrans 
argued  that  such  a  column  could  only  come  out  over  Cotton  Mountain,  striking 
the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gaulc}',  where  his  rear-guard  was  placed; 
and  he  forthwith  took  measures  to  surround  instead  of  being  surrounded. 

Stationing  a  small  force,  sufficient  to  delaj^  the  enemy  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  at  a  gap  through  which  Lee's  main  column  must  advance,  ho  awaited  the 
appearance  of  Floyd  on  Cotton  Mountain  with  the  column  that  was  to  cut  his 
communications.  lie  had  so  arranged  it  that  General  Benhara,  with  one  brig- 
ade, was  to  cross  the  Kanawha  secretly,  six  miles  below,  and  by  a  sudden 
inarch  throw  himself  i;pon  Floyd's  rear;  while  .General  Schenck  was  to  cross 
above,  at  a  hastily  improvised  ferry,  and  General  Cox,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gauley.  was  to  attack  in  front.  A  heavy  rain  destroyed  the  ferry  above,  but 
General  Schenck  ci'ossed  promptly  at  the  month  of  the  Gauley.  All  worked 
well  till  it  was  discovered  that  General  Benham,  passing  from  the  extreme  of 
rashness  to  the  extreme  of  either  negligence  or  timidity,  wasted  his  time  and 
opportunity  in  needless  halts,  till  the  enemy  was  gone.  The  obedience  of  his 
instructions  by  this  incompetent  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  result  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Floyd's  whole  force. 

General  Lee  was  now  recalled  and  sent  to  the  coast;  the  Rebel  forces  were 
all  retired,  and  General  Rosecrans  was  enabled  to  put  his  troops  in  winter- 
quarters,  with  scarcely  a  Rebel  bayonet  to  be  found  in  the  Department  of  AYest 
Virginia.  No  further  comment  on  the  campaign  is  needed  than  that  which  the 
enemy  himself  supplied.  The  Rebel  annalist.  Pollard,  says: J  "The  campaign, 
*  *  *  after  its  plain  failure,  '!=  *  *  was  virtuall}'  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Rosecrans  was  esteemed  at  the  South  one  of  the  best  Generals  the  North 
bad  in  the  field.  lie  was  declared  by  military  critics,  who  could  not  be  accused 
of  partiality,  to  have  clearly  outgeneraled  Lee,  who  made  it  the  entire  object 
of  his  campaign  to 'surround  the  Dutch  General;'  and  his  popular  manners 
and  amiable  deportment  toward  our  prisoners,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  pro- 
cured him  the  respect  of  his  enemy." 

Tlie  Ohio  Legislature,  by  unanimous  vote,  thanked  General  Rosecrans  and  his 
army  for  their  achievements;  and,  so  satisfactory  was  the  General's  civil  admin- 
istration to  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  that  the  Legislature  of  that  Slate,  by 

*  lie  himself  places  his  force  at  eight  thousand  five  hundred  "  cfrectivcs."  Jlop.  Com.  Con. 
War,  Beries  of  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  Rosecrans's  te.stimony,  p.  10. 

tit  sulwequently  appeared  that  he  had  not  retired  a  day  too  .soon.  Lee  liad  arranged  for  a 
conibined  movement  on  his  front  and  rear,  and  it  was  actually  to  htive  hcon  excontcd  the  nigJit 
before  Rosecrans  fell  hack  ;  but  some  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  flanking  column  led  Lee  to 
fKjstpone  the  movemf^nt  till  the  next  night.     The  next  night  Rosecrans  was  gone. 

JVol.  I,  pp.  175,  179. 
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unanimous  vote,  passed  a  similtir  resolution  of  thanks  for  his  conduct  of  civil  as 
well  as  of  military  affairs.  He  sought,  during  a  visit  to  Washington,  to  procure 
leave  to  mass  his  troops  and  throw  them  suddenly  upon  Winchester ;  but  he 
already  found  that  his  free  criticisms  of  the  <xeneral-in-Chief  had  borne  their 
natural  fruits,  and  he  was  condemned  to  see  the  task  which  he  sought  commit- 
ted to  his  own  troops  under  other  leadership.  In  April,  1862,  under  the  press- 
ure which  demanded  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  John  C.  Fremont  should  not  be 
banished  the  public  service  for  declaring  the  principles  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  earlier  than  himself.  General  Eosecrans  was  relieved  to  make 
room  for  Fremont,  and  ordered  to  Washington.  Then  followed  some  work  in 
the  immediate  service  of  the  Secretary  of  War — hunting  up  Blenker's  division, 
which  had  incomprehensibly  disappeared,  consulting  with  General  Banks  as  to 
the  amazing  blunders  by  which  Stonewall  Jackson  was  permitted  to  paralyze 
throe  armies  in  the  Valley,  and  at  the  same  time  threaten  Wasliington,  laying 
plans  before  the  War  Department,  and  the  like.  By  the  middle  of  May  he  was 
ordered  to  General  Ilalleck,  before  Corinth. 

For  a  General  who  has  commanded  a  department  and  planned  his  own 
campaigns,  to  be  reduced  not  merely  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate,  but  to 
that  of  a  subordinate's  subordinate,  as  General  Eosecrans  now  was  by  his 
assignment  to  the  command  of  some  divisions  in  General  Pope's  column,  consti- 
tuting the  left  wing  of  Halleck's  army,  is  never  a  grateful  change;  but  the 
General  bore  it  handsomely  ;  was  alert  enough  to  be  among  the  very  first  in 
discovering  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  and  getting  off  troops  in  pursuit;  kept 
his  place  in  the  advance  till  the  enemy  were  found  in  new  positions;  held  this 
front  till  ordered  back  to  assume  command  of  the  Army  of  Mississippi  on  the 
departure  of  General  Pope  for  the  East. 

The  departure  of  General  Ilalleck,  a  little  earlier,  to  assume  the  position 
of  General-in-Chief  at  AVashington,  left  General  Grant  in  chief  command  at 
the  South-West,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  brought  General  Eosecrans  into 
relations  with  that  officer,  whose  subsequent  ill-will  was  to  prove  so  baleful. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  about  the  same  time,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  displaced  General 
Beauregard  from  the  command  of  the  opposing  forces,  to  make  room  for  his 
subordinate.  General  Braxton  Bragg.  The  change  was  to  prove  an  auspi- 
cious one. 

Whether  it  was  through  his  own  engrossment  with  the  civil  cares  of  his 
great  department,  or  through  the  chilling  influence  of  General  Halleck's  excess 
of  caution.  General  Grant  suffered  the  Eebels  quietl}'  to  recuperate  from  the 
demoralization  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  retreat  from  Corinth, 
the  fall  of  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Natchez,  and  in  their  own  good  time  to 
assume  the  offensive. 

On  the  10th  of  September  General  Sterling  Price,  with  a  force  of  about 

twelve  thousand,  marching  northward,  took  Jacinto,  and  moved  upon  luka.  a 

point  on  the  railroad  between  Tuscumbia  and  Memphis.    Eosecrans,  sending  out  a 

reconnoissance,  under  Colonel  (since  General)  Mower,  determined  that  luka  was 

YoL.  I.— 21. 
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occupied  in  force,  and  so  iidvised  General  Grant.  Meantime  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  Earl  Van  Dorn,  Avith  another  Eebel  column,  was  rapidl}^  advancing 
in  the  direction  of  Corintli.  By  rapid  movements  there  was  time  to  concentrate 
and  overwhelm  Price  before  Van  Dorn's  arrival,  and  on  this  course  Grant  at 
once  resolved.  .On  the  recomniendation  of  Eosecrans,  he  determined  to  attack 
Price  at  luka,  with  General  Ord's  command,  moving  eastward  upon  him  from 
the  direction  of  Memphis,  while  Eosecrans,  coming  up  from  liis  camps  below 
Corinth,  should  seize  his  lines  of  retreat.  Ord  was  able  to  muster  about  six 
thousand  five  hundred,  Eosecrans  nearly  nine  thousand.  Price,  with  his  twelve 
thousand,  might  be  expected  to  defeat  cither  of  these  forces  alone;  the  only 
salvation  for  either  seemed  to  be  in  a  nearly  simultaneous  attack. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ISth  Eosecrans's  column  was  concentrated  at  Jacinto, 
nearly  south  of  luka.  Ord  lay  on  the  railroad  to  Memphis,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  luka,  and  Grant  was  with  him.  Eosecrans  dispatched  a  courier, 
informina;  Grant  of  his  position,  saying  that  he  should  move  in  the  morning  at 
three,  and  hoped  to  reach  luka  not  later  than  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  adding 
that  he  should  send  couriers  from  points  every  two  or  three  miles  along  the 
route.  But  General  Grant,  resting,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  single  idea  that 
Eosecrans's  troops  had  not  all  reached  Jacinto  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  ordered 
Ord  next  morning  to  delay  his  attack.  Again,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  ver}"  hour  fixed  by  Eosecrans  for  his  arrival.  Grant  again  cautioned  Ord 
against  attack,  but  directed  him  to  move  forward  to  within  four  miles  of  luka. 
and  there  await  the  sound  of  Eosecrans's  guns  from  the  opposite  side.  Now  it 
BO  hai^pened  that  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  in  the  face  of  Eosecrans's  column. 
It  might  have  been  remembered  that  this  would  prevent  the  guns  from  being 
heard,  but  it  was  not.  Finally,  at  fiv^e,  the  advance  of  Ord's  command  reported 
a  dense  smoke  seen  rising  from  Tuka.  Even  this,  coupled  with  Eosecrans's  dis- 
patch announcing  that  he  should  be  on  hand  at  four,  was  not  enough  to  arouse 
either  Grant  or  Ord  himself,  and  the  column  laj'  idly  watching  the  smoke,  and 
listening.for  the  sounds  that  the  wind  was  blowing  aAvay  from  them.-i^ 

Meantime  Eosecrans  had  kept  his  promise.  Within  ten  minutes  of  the 
time  he  had  fixed,  his  skirmishers  were  driving  in  the  enemy's  pickets ;  and  a 
few  moments  later  Price  opened  upon  him  with  grape  and  canister.  He  list- 
ened in  vain  for  the  guns  from  the  opposite  side,  a.nd  soon  had  tl)c  mortification 
to  see  Eebel  troops  marching  from  that  direction  to  co-operate  in  a  charge  upon 
his  weak  and  exposed  linos.  Till  dark  the  battle  raged.  At  sunset  a  heavy 
assault  on  Eosecrans's  right  was  made.  It  was  repulsed,  and  a  heavier  one 
came.  Half  an  hour's  conflict  ensued;  the  Eebel  line  at  last  drifted  back  in 
disorder,  and  the  soldiers  discovered,  in  the  moment  of  success,  that  they  had 
fired  their  last  cartridge. 

Bivouacking  his  men  in  line  of  battle,  Eosecrans  now  sent  a  last  message  to 
General  Grant,  reciting  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  saying  he  was  fighting 
superior  forces  unsupported,  and  begging  that  Ord  might  be  hun-ied  up.  Then, 
making  his  dispositions  to  seize  some  adjacent  heights  at  daybreak  for  his  artil- 

•For  all  above  stateraentH  coiuerning  Graiit'n  orderH,  see  OfcI'h  OfTiciul  lioport. 
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Iciy,  and  replenishing  his  ammunition,  he  had  the  men  called  at  three  o'clock, 
and  at  daylight  was  moving.  But  meantime  Price  had  learned  of  the  prox- 
imity of  Ord's  column,  and  had  hastily  evacuated.  General  Eosecrans  pushed 
the  pursuit  as  far  as  was  prudent ;  then,  under  orders,  hastened  back  to  Corinth. 

The  enemy's  loss  in  this  engagement  was  one  thousand  and  seventy-eight, 
prisoners,  dead,  and  wounded,  left  on  the  field,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
more  wounded  estimated  to  have  been  carried  away.  Our  loss  was  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  General  Rosecrans's  con- 
duct was  energetic,  courageous,  and  hopeful.  General  Grant  said,  in  his  ofiicial 
dispatch:  "lean  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  by 
General  Eosecrans  in  the  attack."  General  Grant's  own  course  might  be  crit- 
icised as  unduly  cautious.  Eosecrans's  dispatch,  naming  his  hour  for  attack, 
the  smoke  from  liis  guns,  and  the  adverse  wind,  plainly  explaining  the  failftre 
to  hear  the  sound  of  firing,  might  have  been  sufficient  warrant  for  moving  Ord's 
column.  But  it  is  to  be  said  that  Ord's  command  was  the  Aveaker  of  the  two, 
that  it  therefore  behooved  to  take  special  care  not  to  suifer  it  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  engaging  too  soon,  and  that  Eosecrans's  distance,  the  night  before,  from  the 
field  of  battle — nineteen  miles — might  well  be  held  a  sufficient  cause  for  Grant's 
doubt  about  his  getting  up  in  time  for  action  that  da}'. 

Of  course,  however,  Eosecrans  could  not  omit  the  opportunity  to  do  him- 
self an  injur}^,  and  so,  even  in  his  official  report  to  General  Grant,  he  curtly 
expressed  his  disappointment  at  Ord's  failure,  and  elsewhere  was  even  more 
explicit. 

But,  at  Washington,  the  McClellan  opposition  being  neutralized  by  that 
officer's  own  failure,  he  was  now  rising  rapidly  in  the  favor  of  the  War  Dei^art- 
ment,  and  events  in  the  near  future  were  to  give  him  still  further  advancement. 
The  day  after  luka  he  received  notice  of  his  appointment  as  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  General  Grant  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  the  District 
of  Corinth. 

Twelve  days  after  the  battle  of  luka  *  Eosecrans  became  convinced  that 
Yan  Dorn's  column,  moving  northward,  had  been  re-enforced  b}'  Price's  defeated 
army,  and  by  the  commands  of  Lovell  and  Yillepigue,  and  was  likeh^  either  to 
attack  or  pass  him  within  a  day  or  two.  He  had  already  been  vigorously 
engaged  in  fortif3nng  an  inner  line,  which  he  claims  to  have  urged  upon  Gene- 
ral Grant  all  through  the  summer,  and  which  he  now  pressed  forward  by  organ- 
izing from  the  slaves  of  the  neighborhood  a  strong  force  of  negro  engineers,  the 
first  used  in  the  war. 

Meantime  his  cavalry  had  been  everywhere.  His  hope  was  that  Van  Dorn 
and  Price,  dreading  the  fortifications  of  Corinth,  would  pass  him  to  attack 
Jackson  or  Bolivar,  in  which  case  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
their  rear.  But  on  the  2d  September  his  vigilance  in  reconnoitering  was 
rewarded  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  about  to  attempt  the  recapture  of 
Corinth,  and  his  dispositions  were  accordingly  made,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  repd 

«■  That  is,  2d  September,  1862. 
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an  attack  from  any  direction.  His  force  was  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
infantry  and  artillery-,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry.  His  estimate 
of  the  combined  strength  of  the  enemy  was  thirty-five  thousand,  in  which  he 
subsequently  felt  himself  fully  warranted  by  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  pris- 
.oners  from  fifty-three  regiments  of  Rebel  inftintry,  eighteen  of  cavalry,  and 
sixteen  batteries. 

By  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  3d  September  the  enemy  began  to  press 
his  advance.  His  orders  were  to  "hold  positions  pretty  firmly  to  develop  the 
enemy's  force."'  General  Davies,  under  these  orders,  held  a  slight  hill  on  which 
ho  was  posted  with  such  tenacity  as  to  concentrate  the  Eebel  attack,  induce  him 
to  send  for  re-enforceraents,  and  to  cause  the  contest  here  to  develoj)  almost  into 
the  proportions  of  a  battle.  But  by  one  o'clock  he  had  fallen  back.  The  enemy 
no'^  renewed  the  vigor  of  their  attack.  Rosecrans  gradually''  withdrew  his  line 
till  it  rested  on  the  intrench ments,  and  meantime  swung  Hamilton's  division  in 
across  the  Columbus  Railroad  on  the  enemy's  flank.  This  began  sensiblj^  to 
diminish  tlie  fierceness  of  the  assault  in  front,  and  darkness  now  closed  opera- 
tions for  the  day. 

Rosecrans  spent  the  night  re-forming  the  lines  on  his  batteries,  so  as  to  bring 
the  enemy's  next  attack  within  converging  artillery  fire,  reassuring  the  men, 
and  giving  detailed  instructions  to  his  division  commanders.  It  was  three 
o'clock  before  his  work  was  done.  The  feeling  in  Corinth,  under  the  retreat  of 
the  army  into  the  town,  was  a  nervous  one;  but,  as  an  eye-witness  described  it, 
"Rosecrans  was  in  magnificent  humor.  He  encouraged  the  lads  by  quoting 
Barkis,  assuring  them  that  'things  is  workin'."  Before  daybreak  the  Ohio 
Brigade  heard  the  enemy  placing  a  battery  in  front,  not  over  six  hundred  yards 
from  Fort  Robinett.  "Let  'em  plant  it,"  said  Rosecrans.*  The  officers,  and 
through  them  the  men,  were  inspired  with  his  confidence.  Not  all  could  see 
how  well  the  preparations  for  resisting  the  attack  promised;  but  those  who  saw 
no  meaning  in  the  massing  of  artillery  for  raking  fires  from  right  and  left  into 
charging  columns,  could  interpret  more  readily  the  meaning  of  the  glad  smile 
on  their  General's  face,  better  than  re-enforcements  to  the  beleaguered  and  bleed- 
ing but  courageous  garrison. 

Before  daylight  the  Rebel  battery  planted  so  near  Fort  Robinett  opened ; 
but  it  was  speedily  silenced,  and  by  seven  o'clock  all  was  qiiiet  again.  Rose- 
crans improved  the  lull  to  gallop  along  the  lines,  and  encourage  the  men.  But 
by  nine  tl)e  crackling  of  the  skirmishers'  fire  gave  warning  of  a  hostile  advance, 
and  presently  the  Rebel  columns,  emerging  from  the  woods,  swept  grandly  up 
to  the  National  lines.  The  batteries  poured  in  their  double  charges;  the  crash- 
ing volleys  of  musketry  told  of  sturdy  resistance;  but,  "riddled   and  scattered, 

•From  the  graphic  account  of  the  battle  furnished  the  Cinoinnnti  Omunerrial  by  W.  D. 
Eickham,  Esq.,  Kebellion  Record,  Vol.  I,  Doc,  p.  501.  The  account  adds:  "Captain  Williama 
opened  at  daylight  hi.H  tliirty-pounder  I'arrotts  in  Fort  Williams,  on  the  battery  which  the  enemy 
had  HO  slyly  ponted  in  darknww,  and  in  about  three  minutew  it  was  .silonrod.  This  was  why  Gen- 
eral KoHCcranfl  had  paid  '  I/ct  'cm  jilant  it.'  The  enemy  draf,'f,'pd  ofT  two  pieces,  but  were  unable 
to  take  the  other.  Part  of  tlie  Sixty-Third  Oiiio  and  a  squad  of  the  First  United  States  Artillery 
went  out  and  brought  the  dcsertd  f(un  v/ilhin  our  linea." 
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the  ragged  head  of  Price's  storming  columns  advanced" — breaking  the  thin 
National  line,  and  pushing  on  to  the  center  of  the  town. 

Of  what  followed  Eosecrans  himself,  in  his  report,  modestly  says  only  this: 
that  he  had  the  personal  mortification  of  witnessing  the  untoward  and  untimely 
stampede.  But  it  lives  in  the  memory  of  every  soldier  who  fought  that  day, 
how  his  General  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  fought  like  a  private 
soldier,  dealt  sturdy  blows  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre  on  runaways,  and  fairly 
drove  them  to  stand.  Then  came  a  quick  rally  which  his  magnificent  bearing 
inspired,  a  storm  of  grape  from  the  batteries  tore  its  way  through  the  Eebel 
ranks,  re-enforcements  which  Eosecrans  sent  flying  up,  gave  impetus  to  the 
National  advance,  and  the  charging  column  was  speedily  swept  back  outside 
the  intrenchments.  Let  us  hear  again  from  the  contemporaneous  description 
of  this  battle,  the  splendid  story  of  the  charge  and  the  repulse.  "A  prodigious 
mass,  with  gleaming  bayonets,  suddenly  loomed  out,  dark  and  threatening,  on 
the  east  of  the  railroad,  moving  sternly  up  the  Bolivar  road  in  column  by  divis- 
ions. Directly  it  opened  out  in  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  wedge,  and  drove 
forward  impetuously  toward  the  heart  of  Corinth.  Hideous  gaps  were  rent  in 
it,  but  those  massive  lines  were  closed  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  torn  open. 
Our  shells  swept  through  the  mass  with  awful  efl'ect,  but  the  brave  Eebels 
pressed  onward  inflexibly.  Directly  the  wedge  opened  and  spread  out  magnifi- 
cently, right  and  left,  like  great  wings,  seeming  to  swoop  over  the  whole  fleld 
before  them.  But  there  was  a  fearful  march  in  front.  A  broad,  turfy  glacis, 
sloping  upward  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  to  a  crest  fringed  with  determined, 
disciplined  soldiers,  and  clad  with  terrible  batteries,  frowned  uj)on  them.  There 
were  a  few  obstructions — fallen  timber — which  disordered  their  lines  a  little. 
But  every  break  was  instantly  welded.  Our  whole  line  opened  fire;  but  the 
enemy  bent  their  necks  downward  and  marched  steadily  to  death,  with  their 
faces  averted,  like  men  striving  to  protect  themselves  against  a  driving  storm 
of  hail.  At  last  ihej  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  General  Davies's  division 
began  to  fall  back  in  disorder.  General  Eosecrans,  who  had  been  watching 
the  conflict  with  eagle  eye,  and  who  is  described  as  having  expressed  his  delight 
at  the  trap  into  which  Price  was  blindly  plunging,  discovered  the  break,  and 
dashed  to  the  front,  inflamed  with  indignation.  He  rallied  the  men,  by  his 
splendid  example,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  men,  brave  when  bravely 
led,  fought  again."*  But  before  that  wild  charge  was  repelled.  General  Eose- 
crans's  own  head-quarters  were  captured !  Seven  corpses,  wearing  Eebel  gray, 
were  found  lying  in  his  door-yard  when  the  line  fell  back. 

Meanwhile,  not  less  violent  had  been  the  charge  led  by  Yan  Dorn.  It 
6we«pt  up  in  four  columns,  under  storms  of  grape  and  canister,  to  within  fifty 
yards  of  Fort  Eobinett,  when  the  Ohio  Brigade  f  delivered  a  murderous  volley, 
before  which  it  reeled  and  retreated.  Again  they  advanced,  steadier,  switler 
than  before,  till  they  were  pouring  over  the  edge  of  the  very  ditch  around  the 

*  Rebellion  Record,  Vol.  I,  Doc,  p.  50L 

t  Composed  of  the  Twenty-Seventh,  Thirty-Ninth,  Forty-Third,  and  Sixty-Third  Ohio,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Fuller. 
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fort,  when  this  deadly  musketry  tire  of  the  Ohio  Brigade  broke  their  formation. 
A  moment  hiter,  and,  at  the  word,  the  Twenty-Seventh  Ohio  and  Eleventh 
Missouri  sprang  over  the  intrenehments,  charged  the  disordered  foe,  and  drove 
them  again  to  the  woods.     The  battle  was  over. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  twent3'-three  Eebel  dead  were  left  upon  the  field. 
Thoy  lay  at  Eoseerans's  head-quarters — within  the  forts — on  the  parapets — in 
the  ditches,  in  short,  everywhere  over  the  field.  With  these  Yan  Dorn  and 
Price  Iet\  twenty-two  hundi-ed  and  sixty-eight  jn-isoners,  fourteen  stand  of 
colors,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  thirty-three  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  forty- 
five  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition.  On  the  National  side  three  hundred 
and  fitteen  were  killed,  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  wounded,  and  two  hundred 
an<l  thirty-two  prisoners  and  missing.  Yet  the  contest  was  eighteen  thousand 
against  thirty-five  thousand.  It  has  been  well  said  that  such  fighting  was 
Homeric.  To  the  losing  side  the  magnitude  of  the  defeat  may  be  estimated 
from  the  words  of  the  Eebel  annalist,  who  describes  it  as  "the  great  disaster 
which  was  to  react  on  other  theaters  of  the  war,  and  cast  the  long  shadow  of 
misfoi'tnne  upon  the  country  of  the  AYest."  * 

KnoM'ing  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  troops  and  their  inferior  numbers, 
the  General,  as  prudent  amid  the  delirium  of  victor^''  as  he  was  heroic  under 
the  crush  of  disaster,  cautiously  felt  the  retiring  foe  with  his  skirmishers.  Then, 
convinced  that  the  defeat  was  assured,  he  ordered  pursuit.  Soldierly  McPher- 
son  arrived,  in  the  nick  of  time,  Avith  five  fresh  regiments,  and  was  given  the 
advance.  The  enemy  tried  to  delay  pursuit  by  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  burial 
party.  It  was  ordered  to  stand  aside.  Yan  Dorn  was  informed  that  his  old 
class-mate  knew  the  rules  of  war  well  enough  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  field  he 
had  won,  and  the  column  pressed  onward  in  pursuit.  Bridges  were  destroyed; 
the  pursuers  rebuilt  them.  The  enemy  had  eighteen  regiments  of  cavalry;  the 
four  Xational  regiments  everywhere  drove  them.  Eations  were  hurried  for- 
ward; for  three  days  the  troops  tliat  had  fought  through  the  j^receding  two 
pushed  on,  capturing  deserters  and  stragglers,  forcing  the  enemy's  baggage- 
train  to  abandon  half  its  loads,  occasionally  engaging  the  enemy's  rear-guard, 
till,  on  midnight  of  7th  of  October,  Eosecrans  proudly  exclaimed  that  "Missis- 
sippi is  in  our  hands." 

At  this  inauspicious  moment  he  was  notified  b}'  General  Grant  that  no  aid 
could  be  sent;  that  he  did  not  regard  the  column  strong  enough  for  pursuit. 
Rosecrans,  of  course,  remonstrated.  His  long  dispatch  closed  :  "I  beseech  you  to 
bend  evcr3'thing  to  push  them  while  they  are  broken,  weary,  hungiy,  and  ill- 
8upp»lied.  Draw  everything  from  Mem])his  to  help  move  (;n  Holly  Sjn'ings. 
Let  us  concentrate  *  *  '■^'  and  we  can  make  a  (i-iiini])h  of  our  start."  In 
reply.  Grant  ordered  him  to  stop  the  purstiit  and  return  to  Corinth.  Eosecrans 
promptly  obeyed,  but,  true  to  hi.s  argumentative  and  indiscreet  nature,  added 
that  he  most  deeplj'  dissented  fiom  the  policy. 

And  now  began  to  be  seen  the  first  developments  of  a  feeling  that,  growing 
with  age,  was  to  draw  alter  it  an  expanding  train  of  evil.     There  is  some  rea- 

•Pollard'H  Southern  Hir.tory,  Vol.  I,  p.  TjlG. 
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son  to  believe  that  Gnmt  had  been  nettled  at  the  complaints,  partly  official  from 
Rosecrans  himself,  far  more  unofficial  from  thoughtless  staff-officers  who  "knew 
all  their  General  knew,"*  about  the  failure  to  support  him  at  luka.  The 
order  to .  stop  the  pursuit  renewed  this  indiscreet  chatter,  and  whispering 
tongues  were  soon  poisoning  truth,  by  the  reports  they  made  at  Grant's  head- 
quarters. Grant  congratulated  the  army  on  its  victory  in  General  Orders,  but, 
passing  by  the  brilliant  battle  at  Corinth  with  a  single  clause,  devoted  the  most 
of  the  order  to  extravagant  praise  of  Iliirlbut,  for  the  brief  onslaught  he  had 
made  upon  the  enemy  during  their  retreat. f  There  was  subsequently  an  effort  at 
explaining  away  misunderstandings;  both  Grant  and  Rosecrans  professed  them- 
selves satisfied,  and  they  parted  pi-omising  friendly  intercourse  in  the  future;  | 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  scars  were  ever  fully  effaced  from  the  memory  of  either, 
till  later  events  came  to  brand  them  deeper  and  broader  with  both. 

But  in  the  War  Department,  where  Grant's  hostility,  even  if  existing  and 
exerfed,  could  as  yet  avail  little,  the  star  of  Rosecrans  was  now  rapidly  rising 
to  its  zenith.  Nine  days  after  his  return  to  Corinth  he  was  ordered  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  fresh  orders  instructed  him  to  relieve  General  Buell  and  assume 
command  of  the  great  but  demoralized  army,  which,  retiring  steadily  through 
the  early  fall,  to  keep  pace  with  Bragg's  advance  into  Kentucky,  had  fallen 
from  ISTorth  Alabama  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  Country  and  the  Army,  remem- 
bering his  heroism  and  his  victories,  gave  implicit  confidence  to  the  new  Gen- 
eral commanding;  and  he  entered  upon  the  duty  of  pushing  back  the  war 
from  his  native  vStatc,  and  holding  the  center  of  that  great  line  Avhich  stretched 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Arkansas,  under  outward  auspices  the  most  cheering. 
Bat  he  found  the  troops  dispirited,  discipline  lax,  unsoldierly  complaints  gen- 
eral. Winter  was  approaching;  the  railroad  lines  were  a  wreck,  and  even  if 
the  army  had  been  pushed  forward  through  the  countiy  which  Bragg  had 
exhausted,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  supply  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  first  comprehension  of  these  unexpected  difficulties  came 
an  order  from  the  General-in-Chief  at  Washington,  to  undertake  a  march  after 
Bragg,  to  East  Tennessee,, a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  at  a  time 
when  the  army  had  transportation  enough  to  8upj)ly  it  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
its  depots,  while  the  cavalry  Avas  utterly  unable,  over  even  so  short  a  route,  to 
protect  the  trains.  Briefly  replying  that  such  a  march  was  impossible,  Rose- 
crans hastened  the  work  of  suppl}''  and  reorganization,  and  at  the  earliest 
moment  concentrated  his  troops  at  Nashville.  Hero  sj^eedily  came  Bragg  with 
his  army  from  the  mountains,  thus  vindicating  the  judgment  of  Rosecrans  in 
refusing  to  be  draAvn  after  him  into  an  impracticable  country. 

Yet,  already  irritated  at  the  ignoring  of  his  first  order,  and  the  subsequent 
vindication  of  such  policy,  Halleck  soon  found  fresh  cause  of  complaint.  Befoi'e 
the  first  train  could  get  through  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  over  the  destroyed 

®  Bickham's  Rosecrans's  Campaign  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  p.  145. 

t  Grant  and  hi.s  Campaigns,  p.  131. 

t  Hep.  Com.  Con.  War,  series  of  IE   5.     Rosecrans's  Testimony,  p.  56. 
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railroad,  and  before  it  bad  been  possible  to  aeeumiilate  five  days'  supplies  for 
the  army  at  Xasbville,  the  General-in-Chief  again  urgently  demanded  a  forward 
movement;  and  Eosecrans  having  again  represented  its  impossibilitj',  as  well  as 
the  Heedlessness  of  marching  into  a  rough  country  to  meet  Bragg,  when  Bragg 
was  already  coming  far  away  from  his  base  of  supplies  to  meet  him,  General 
llalleck  once  more  required  the  movement,  "for  urgent  political  reasons,"  and 
signiticantlv  added  that  "  he  had  been  requested  by  the  President  to  designate 
a  successor  for  General  Eosecrans."*  The  reply  to  this  was  manly  and  testy, 
as  might  have  been  expected:  '-My  appointment  to  the  command  having  been 
made  without  any  solicitation  from  me  or  my  friends,  if  the  President  continues 
to  have  contldence  in  the  propriety  of  the  selection,  he  must  permit  me  to  use 
mv  judgment  and  be  responsible  for  the  results;  but  if  he  entertains  doubts  ho 
ouijht  at  once  to  appoint  a  commander  in  whom  he  can  confide,  for  the  good  of 
the  service  and  of  the  country."  f 

This  seemed  to  be  sufficient,  and  Eosecrans  was  molested  no  furthei.  He 
bent  every  energy  toward  hurrying  forward  supplies,  kept  his  cavalry  vigor- 
ously at  work,  handling  them  so  skillfully  that  they  were  generally  successful, 
and  soon  became  animated  with  the  prestige  of  victory;  skirmished  all  along 
his  line  of  outposts  with  the  enemj-.  Bragg  having  j^crsisted  in  robbing  pris- 
oners of  their  overcoats  and  blankets,  and  having  on  one  or  two  occasions 
taken  unwarrantable  advantage  of  flags  of  truce,  Eosecrans,  after  energetic 
remonstrances,  finally  notified  him  that — "I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  hold 
any  further  official  intercourse  with  you.  Indeed,  you  render  it  impracticable, 
because  I  can  not  trust  your  messengers,  or  the  statements  made  by  them  of 
occurrences  patent  as  the  sun.  No  flag  will,  therefore,  be  received  from  you 
excepting  one  conveying  reparation  for  your  outrages."! 

Within  less  than  a  month  after  the  re-opening  of  the  railroad  betAveen  Lou- 
isville and  Xashville,  a  sufficient  store  of  supplies  had  been  accumulated  at  the 
latter  ])lace  to  warrant  the  undertaking  of  an  off'ensive  campaign,  with  it  as  the 
immediate  base.  Meantime  the  enemy  had  been  skillfully  led  to  believe  that 
the  army  would  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing  during  the  winter;  and  resting 
secure  in  this  belief,  he  had  .sent  away  a  large  force  to  operate  in  Kentucky,  and 
another  of  cavaby  to  harass  Grant  in  West  Tennessee.  Now,  therefore,  had 
come  the  fitting  moment  for  the  attack.  It  was  two  months,  lacking  one  day, 
aincc  Eosecrans  had  assumed  command  of  the  army.  lie  had  found  it  so  weak- 
ened that,  as  shown  b}^  the  rolls  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General,  ther« 
were  absent  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  men,  whom  the 
Government  and  the  country  supposed  to  be  in  the  ranks.  ||  Even  now  he  was 
only  able  to  muster  an  cflxjctive  off'ensive  force  of  forty-six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  men  of  all  arms. 

On  the  2fJth  December,  18C2,  the  advance  upon  Murfreesboro',  where  Bragg 

*Rcp.  Om.  Con.  War,  .series  of  1805,  Vol.  II F.     Eo.secrans'H  Testimony,  p.  25.         t  Ibid. 
JBoHecrans's  Campaij^n  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  by  W.  D.  Blckham,  p.  105. 
''Of  wliom  hIx  tlioii-:an(l  four  Imndrcd  and  eiglily-four  were  deserters,  through  the  dcraorali. 
ration  (xjn»cquent  upon  Buell'a  retreat. 
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had  thrown  up  slight  intrench ments  and  gone  into  winter-quarters,  begun. 
Already  men  not  unskilled  in  war,  and  not  wishing  defeat  to  the  National  army, 
were  predicting  it.  For  Eosecrans,  with  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  human 
nature  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  had  confided  the  command 
of  the  two  wings  of  his  army  to  two  soldiers  scarcely  equal  to  the  command  of 
divisions.*  Moving  his  troops  in  three  columns,  and  handling  them  skillfully, 
the  General  was  soon  able  to  develop  the  Rebel  j)ositions.  Hardee  he  found 
holding  the  enemy's  left,  in  intrenchments  west  of  Murfrecsboro'  and  north  of 
Stone  River.  Bragg  himself  was  in  the  town  with  Polk,  and  the  right  was  held 
by  Breckinridge,  who  lay  behind  Stone  River,  and  not  far  from  the  most  avail- 
able fords.  Their  outposts  contested  the  advance  stubbornly,  and  on  the  29th 
there  was  shai'p  skirmishing  all  along  the  line,  but  particularly  on  Hardee's 
front.  That  evening,  however,  found  the  lino  well  up,  and  its  left  in  sight  of 
Murfrecsboro'. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  corps  commanders  assembled,  and  the  General  explained 
to  them  his  jilan  for  the  ensuing  day.  McCook,  on  his  right,  (opposite  Hardee) 
was  to  hold  the  enemy;  Thomas,  in  the  center,  was  to  push  straight  to  the  river; 
while  Crittenden,  on  the  left,  crossing  the  river  at  the  fords,  was  to  take  Breckin- 
ridge in  flank  and  rear,  when  Thomas,  now  up  to  the  river,  was  to  assail  him  at 
the  same  time  in  front.  With  this  preponderance  of  force  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  Breckinridge's  defeat.  Then  the  left  and  center,  (Crittenden  and 
Thomas),  sweeping  through  Murfreesboro',  were  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Hardee 
and  whatever  forces  might  be  united  with  him  against  McCook.  Manifestly  this 
plan  pivoted  on  one  single  jooint:  Could  McCook  hold  the  right  while  center 
and  left  were  thus  hurled  upon  the  enemy's  rear?  The  General  asked  him: 
"You  know  the  ground — -you  have  fought  over  its  difficulties.  Can  you  hold 
your  present  position  for  three  hours?"  "Yes;  I  think  I  can."  Thereujjon  he 
was  admonished  that  his  present  formation  of  his  line  was  faulty;  that  his 
extreme  right  was  too  much  in  the  air,  and  therefore  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  turned.  Great  fires  were  to  be  built  along  three  or  four  times  the  extent 
of  his  line,  to  lead  the  enemy  to  the  belief  that  he  was  massing  troops  there. 
And  so  the  corps  commanders  rode  back  to  their  places. f 

Early  next  morning  Crittenden  began  his  mo-tfement  against  the  enemy's 
flank  and  rear.  But,  away  off"  to  the  right,  the  enemy  had  been  quicker,  and 
before  Crittenden's  men  had  moved  to  the  fords,  already  the  mass  of  the  Rebel 
army  was  advancing  in  columns  of  assault  upon  McCook.  That  officer  had 
failed  to  correct  the  faulty  formation  of  his  line — indeed,  considered  that  "a 
better  disposition  of  his  troo^^s,  under  the  circumstances,  could  not  be  made."  J 
The  result  was  inevitable. 

*  Excepting  when  under  the  eye  of  a  superior  officer,  who  could  do  their  thinking  for  them. 

t  Rosecrans's  Official  Report  Stone  River,  Gov't.  Edition.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  however, 
Shank's  "Personal  Recollections  of  Distinguished  Generals,"  (Harper  &  Bros.,  1866,  pp.  148, 
149),  says:  "The  official  reports  tell  very  elaborately  of  a  grand  plan,  but  that  plan  was 
arranged  after  the  battle  was  finished.  The  soldiers  fought  the  battle  on  our  part,  not  the  Gen- 
eral commanding."     No  evidence,  however,  is  given  for  so  gi'ave  a  statement. 

I  McCook's  Official  Report  of  action  of  right  wing  in  battle  of  Stone  River. 
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I  Presently  a  tide  of  fugitives  began  to  sweep  back  out  of  the  cedars  on  tho 

right.  "McCook's  corps  "was  beaten ;"  "  Sill  was  killed;"  "two  batteries  were 
captured  ;"  "'the  Eebel  cavalry  was  charging  the  rear."  Close  upon  their  track 
came  a  staff-officer  from  McCook,  contirming  the  evil  news,  but  giving  no  par- 
ticulars. '•  Tell  General  McCook  to  contest  every  inch  of  the  ground,"  exclaimed 
Eosecrans;  "if  he  holds  them  it  Avill  all  work  right."  But  he  did  not  hold 
them.  The  tide  of  disaster  swept  on;  it  was  soon  seen  that  ilcCook's  corps 
was  coming  back  bodily  ;  that  the  battle  was  spreading  to  the  center.  And  yet 
the  attack  had  lasted  less  than  an  hour;  it  was  scarcely  half  an  hour  since 
Crittenden's  advance  had  begun  to  cross  the  river  for  the  movement  in  flank 
and  rear.  McCook  was  not  checking  the  enemy  "  three  hours,"  nor  one,  nor  a 
moment.  The  instant  of  attack  had  been  the  instant  when  his  ill-forined  line 
began  to  crumble. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  fallen  upon  the  General  commanding  to  decide  at 
once  whether  to  abandon  the  attack  on  the  left,  and  narrow  his  efforts  to  a 
struggle  for  the  safet}'  of  his  own  army,  or  whether  he  could  still  trust  this 
routed  corps,  of  which  parts  might  retain  their  solidity,  till  he  could  attack  the 
enemy's  rear,  according  to  the  original  plan. 

The  last  course  was  already  perilous  in  the  extreme;  half  an  hour  later  it 
was  impossible.  Yet  it  must  have  been  with  a  pang  that  the  General  sent 
orders  Avithdrawing  Crittenden's  advance,  and  forv^-arding  re-enforcements 
instead  into  the  cedar  brakes  on  the  right.  Thenceforward  it  was  technically  a 
defensive  battle. 

"  The  history  of  the  combat  in  those  dark  cedars  will  never  be  known.  No 
man  could  see  even  the  whole  of  his  own  regiment,  and  no  one  will  ever  be  able 
to  tell  who  they  were  that  fought  bravest,  or  they  who  proved  recreant  to  their 
trust.  It  was  left  to  Sheridan  to  stay  the  successful  onset  of  the  foe.  ISTever 
did  a  niiin  labor  more  faithfull}'  than  he  to  perform  his  task,  and  never  was 
leader  seconded  by  more  gallant  soldiers.  His  division  formed  a  pivot  on  which 
the  broken  right  wing  turned  in  its  flight,  and  its  perilous  condition  can  easily 
be  imagined,  when  the  flight  of  Davis's  division  left  it  without  any  protection 
from  the  triumphant  cnem}',  who  now  swarmed  upon  its  front  and  right  flank; 
but  it  fought  until  one-flnijth  its  number  lay  upon  the  field,  and  till  all  its 
brigade  commanders  were  gone."-'- 

As  Sheridan  came  out  of  the  cedars,  with  his  riddled  but  still  compact 
division,  he  rode  up  to  Eosecrans,  pointing  to  his  men  :  "Here  is  all  that  is  left 
of  us,  General.     Our  cartridge-boxes  are  empty,  and  so  are  our  guns." 

Meantime  Eosecrans  had  been  busy  re-forming  tlie  line,  grouping  batteries 
on  the  crest  of  the  knoll  near  the  turnpike,  once  or  twice  heading  charges  to 
repel  advancing  Eebel  columns.  With  the  lines  re-formed,  tho  rest  of  the  battle 
wa.s  simple.  l>y  eleven  o'clock  the  rout  of  McCook's  corps  was  over,  the  new 
formation  was  complete,  and  a  lull  had  come.  Then  followed  assault  after 
assault,  mainly  upon  the  left.     All  were  handsomely  re])ulse(l ;  and  in  all  tho 

•From  the  admirable  account  of  tlic  battle  furnJKlicd  by  Mr.  "W.  S.  Fumy  to  tlic  Cincinnati 
GazelU. 
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presence  of  Eosecrans  himself  was  the  inspiring  feature.  Garesche's  head  was 
blown  from  his  body  as  he  galloped  by  the  side  of  the  General*  in  one  of  these 
movements.  Eichmond  and  Porter,  of  the  staff,  were  shot.  Kirby  Avas  shot. 
Two  or  three  orderlies  were  sliot;  and  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  staff  lost  their 
horses.  To  every  remonstrance  about  this  personal  exposure,  the  General  only 
replied:  "This  battle  must  be  won."  When  Garesche  fell,  his  most  intimate 
and  trusted  friend,  the  General  made  no  sign.  But,  a  moment  later,  he  thun- 
dered uj)  to  a  regiment  and  ordered  it  to  charge. 

So,  with  unretrieved  disaster  in  the  morning,  and  with  handsome  defense 
through  the  afternoon,  the  day  ebbed  out  with  the  ebbing  fire.  Twenty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery  had  been  lost;  seven  thousand  men  lay  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field.  The  General  galloped  back  and  selected  ground,  a  few  miles  in  the 
rear,  to  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  retreat  could  be  conducted ;  then 
returned  to  his  corps  commanders,  and,  with  few  orders,  simply  said  :  "  Gentle- 
men, we  fight  it  out  here."  The  rear  was  swarming  with  the  enemy's  cavalry ; 
communication  with  Nashville  was  neai-ly  or  quite  cut  off;  in  front  lay  an  arm}'- 
that  had  already  driven  one  wing  in  confusion,  broken  up  the  whole  plan  of 
battle,  and  thrown  the  attacking  column  into  an  attitude  purely  defensive. 
But,  "  Gentlemen,  we  fight  it  out  here."  "  Most  men  in  that  army  were 
whipped,"  it  was  afterward  well  said,  "excepting  the  General  who  com- 
manded it." 

The  next  day  passed  quietly,  till,  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  made  one  or 
two  partial  demonstrations,  which  were  easily  repulsed.  It  began  to  be  seen 
that,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  success,  Bragg  had  been  severely  punished.  The 
next  forenoon  likewise  passed  inactively;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  enemj^  con- 
centrated his  strength  for  a  final  effort.  Eosecrans,  finding  his  j)osition  appar- 
ently secure,  had  extended  his  left  across  Stone  Eiver,  at  the  point  where  he 
had  originally  intended  that  his  main  attack  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear 
should  begin.  On  this  isolated  forcef  the  enemy  now  poured  down,  driving  it 
in  hot  haste  back  across  the  river  again,  and  crossing  himself  in  pursuit.  But 
here  he  came  under  the  fire  of  a  great  collection  of  batteries  skillfully  placed 
on  the  north  hank.  The  slaughter  was  terrible ;  and,  as  a  couple  of  brigades 
advanced  upon  him,  the  enemy  in  turn  fled  in  confusion.  His  loss  in  less  than 
forty  minutes  was  two  thousand  men.  Excepting  Malvern  Hill,  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  handsomest  artillery  fight  of  the  war. 

This  Avas  the  last  sullen  effort  of  the  enemy,  and  ended  the  battle  of  Stone 
Eiver.  ISText  day,  under  cover  of  heavy  rains,  and  a  vigorous  maintenance  of 
skirmishing  on  the  front,  Bragg  was  in  full  retreat.     'No  pui'suit  was  attempted. 

The  battle  thus  inauspiciously  begun  and  happily  ended,  electrified  the 
Nation.  At  the  capital,  men  waited,  day  by  day,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
fighting,  for  dispatches  from  Eosecrans,  as  if  he  held  in  his  hands  the  fate  of 
the  Government.  General  Halleck,  lately  so  dissatisfied,  and  about,  "  at  the 
President's  request,"  to  name  General  Eosecrans's  successor,  could  scarcely  say 

*To  whom  he  was  Chief  of  Stafl'.  t  Van  Cleve's  division. 
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too  much.  '-The  victor}'  Avas  avoII  earned,  and  one  of  fclie  most  brilliant  of  tho 
v.-ur.  Yon  and  your  brave  army  have  Avon  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and 
the  admiration  of  the  -world.  The  field  of  Murfi-ecsboro'  is  made  historical,  and 
future  generations  ■will  point  out  the  place  where  so  manj'  heroes  fell  gloriously 
in  defense  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  All  honor  to  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  !  Thanks  to  the  living,  and  tears  for  the  lamented  dead  ! "  Scarcely 
less  enthusiastic  Avas  the  President:  "God  bless  you,  and  all  with  you  !  Please 
tender  to  all,  and  accept  for  yourself,  the  Nation's  gratitude  for  jouv  and  their 
skill,  endurance,  and  dauntless  courage."  The  Country  re-echoed  the  words. 
Admiring  journals  dwelt  upon  the  details  of  the  General's  personal  movements 
through  the  battle.  Men  compared  him  to  that  Marshal  of  France  to  whom, 
when  Xapoleon  had  said:  "I  give  you  sixty  thousand  soldiers,"  and  he  had 
replied:  "  Sire,  Your  Majesty  mistakes ;  I  have  but  forty  thousand,"  the  great 
Master  of  War  rejoined:  "No,  sir,  I  do  not  mistake;  I  count  yoii  for  twenty 
thousand." 

Yet  now,  on  a  calm  review  of  all  the  facts,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
battle  is  open  to  criticisms.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake  to  intrust  a  forlorn  hope 
(such  as  liosecrans  jiroposed  to  make  the  right  while  he  pushed  the  left  and 
center  upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear")  to  an  officer  like  McCook.  Most  of  all 
was  it  a  mistake  to  do  this  in  an  army  Avhich  then  numbered  among  its  Gen- 
erals, George  H.  Thomas  and  Philip  11.  Sheridan.  Tho  man  that  could  do  this 
was  hopeles.sly  ignorant  of  human  nature;  hopelessl}'  deficient  in  that  foremost 
quality  of  a  General  which  teaches  how  to  select  the  right  men  for  the  right 
places.  Had  the  original  plan  not  been  ruined  at  the  outset  by  this  blunder, 
it  would  have  been  exposed  to  similar  danger  further  on,  from  its  counterpart, 
for  Crittenden,  though  abler  than  McCook,  was  still  unfit  for  such  responsible 
positions.  Furtlicrmore,  in  a  case  like  this,  where  everytliing  depended  upon 
this  right  wing,  while  he  was  convinced  that  its  position  Avas  faulty,  and  knew 
that  the  enemy  was  massed  upon  it,  tho  General  commanding  was  not  absolved 
from  responsibility  by  a  simple  statement  that,  as  his  corps  General*  "knew 
the  ground  best,  he  must  leave  it  to  his  judgment." f 

But  Avhen  the  diaster  had  enA'clopcd  half  the  army,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end,  Rosecrans  was  magnificent.  Eising  superior  to  the  disaster  that,  in  a 
moment,  had  annihilated  his  carefully-prepared  plans,  he  grasped  in  his  single 
hands  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  stemmed  the  tide  of  retreat,  hurried  brig- 
ades and  divisions  to  the  points  of  danger,  massed  the  artillery,  handled  his 
troops  as  !Morphy  might  liis  cliess-men,  infused  into  them  his  own  dauntless 
Ppirit,  and  out  of  defeat  itself  fashioned  the  weapons  of  victory.  As  at  Eich 
Mountain,  luka,  Corinth,  it  Avas  his  personal  presence  that  magnetized  his  plans 
into  success. 

•Throwj^hoiit  the  .il)ove,  the  Gcnoral.=!  of  the  center  and  winp;s  have,  for  the  pake  of  convc- 
nienoc  \yci-n  df-Hl^fnatod  a^  forps  rioiieralH,  though  in  reality  thoy  held  no  Kuch  rank.  Kosecrans 
hinn«elf  waf>,  a.^  yet,  only  a  coriw  General,  and  his  army  wa.s  known  at  the  War  Department  a« 
the  Fourteenth  OjrpH. 

t  Iloftccrans'n  own  explanation  in  his  ofBcial  report. 
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Of  liis  foi'ty-six  thonsand  men,  Eosecvans  lost  fifteen  hundred  a,nd  thirty- 
three  killed,  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  Avounded,  besidca 
ncarl}^  three  thousand  prisoners.  In  other  Avords,  his  killed  and  wounded  alone 
constituted  one-fifth  of  his  entire  command.  He  took  prisoners  from  one  hun- 
di-ed  and  thirty-two  regiments  of  Eebel  infantry.  On  this  basis  he  estimated 
the  strength  of  his  antagonist  at  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty, 
which  was  unquestionably  an  exaggeration.  Bragg,  in  his  ofiicial  report,  said 
he  had  but  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  the  field  Avhen  the  battle  commenced. 
Out  of  these  he  admits  a  loss  of  nine  thousand  killed  and  wounded  and  one 
thousand  prisoners ;  but  he  consoled  himself  and  the  Rebel  Government  by 
estimating  Roseci*ans's  loss  at  twenty-four  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

And  now  there  followed  the  most  unfortunate  si^r  months  of  Eosecrans's 
career.  He  kept  up  a  scries  of  skirmishes  and  affairs  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance v.'ith  isolated  bodies  of  the  enemy  ;  sent  General  Carter  on  a  raid  into  East 
Tennessee ;  resisted  raids  upon  his  communications  by  Forrest  and  Morgan  ; 
sent  Jeff.  C.  Davis  and  Sheridan  on  movements  to  the  southward  against  small 
Rebel  forces ;  engaged  Morgan,  Yan  Dorn,  and  others,  at  points  near  Murfrecs- 
boro' ;  dispatched  Colonel  Straight,  v\'ith  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  to  the  rear 
of  Bragg's  army,  to  cut  the  Eebel  railroad  communications  and  destroy  their 
depots  of  supplies.  Most  of  these  movements  w^ere  successes;  the  last,  by 
unskillfulness,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  entire  command. 

But  these  were  trifling  matters.  General  Rosecrans  had  a  great  army, 
which  had  Avon  a  great  victory.  He  was  expected  to  improA-e  it.  The  Avinter 
was  given  him  to  recruit  and  reorganize.  With  spring  came  an  impatience  for 
his  adA'anco,  which  every  delay  intensified,  till  at  last  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
GoA'ernment  culminated  in  such  orders  as  it  neA'^er  in  any  other  case  brought 
itself  to  address  to  a  General  to  Avhose  hands  it  still  intrusted  an  army. 

From  4th  January  to  23d  June,  1863,  the  army  lay  at  Murfreesboro'.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  General  Rose- 
(U-ans  explains  this  delay  by  the  Aveakness  of  his  cavalry  force,  the  scarcity  of 
forage,  the  nature  of  the  roads,  and  the  policy  of  holding  Bragg  on  his  front 
rather  than  driving  him  out  of  Tennessee,  only  that  he  might  unite  Avith  Jos. 
E.  Johnston  and  fall  upon  Grant,  Avho  Avas  still  ineffectually  struggling  before 
Vicksburg.  In  his  sketch  of  his  military  career,  officially  furnished  to  the  War 
Department,*  he  says :  "  The  detachment  of  General  Burnside's  troops  to  Vicks- 
burg,  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  our  operations  there,  and  the  necessity  of 
'nursing' — so  to  speak — General  Bragg  on  ray  front,  to  keep  him  from  retiring 
behind  the  mountain  and  the  Tennessee,  Avhence  he  could  and  Avould  haA-e  been 
obliged  to  send  heavy  re-enforcements  to  Johnston,  delayed  the  adA-ance  of  my 
army  until  the  23d  of  June,  Avhen,  the  circumstances  at  Yicksburg  and  the 
arrival  of  all  our  cavalry  horses  Avarranting  it,  we  began  the  campaign."  And 
in    his  correspondence    Avith    the    General-in-Chief,    he    said    that   to   fight   in 

*  Manuscript  on  file  in  rolls  of  Adjutant-General's  office  at  Washington. 
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Tennessee  Tvhile  Grant  was  about  fighting  at  Yieksbnrg,  would  violate  one  of 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  war.  the  proper  application  of  which  would  "for- 
bid this  Xation  from  engaging  all  its  forces  in  the  great  West  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  leave  it  without  a  single  reserve  to  stem  the  current  of  possible 
disaster."* 

Some  of  these  considerations  are  of  undoubted  weight ;  but  on  the  whole 
thev  M-ill  hardly  seem  now  to  have  atforded  sufficient  cause  for  the  delay.  In 
point  of  fact,  Bragg  profited  by  it  to  detach  a  considerable  portion  of  his  troops 
to  the  Eebel  lines  of  the  South-West,  the  very  result  which  Eosecrans  imagined 
himself  to  be  hindering.f  There  are  no  traces  of  complaint  from  Grant  him- 
self on  the  subject,  but  his  friends  were  not  silent ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  their  importunity  served  still  further  to  exasperate  the  already  dis- 
satisfied feelings  of  the  General-in-Chief 

Presently  there  sprang  up  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  between  that 
officn- and  General  Eosecrans.  The  latter  asked  for  cavalry.  General  Halleck 
replied  as  if  he  thought  it  a  complaint.  Eosecrans  telegraphed  the  Secretary 
of  War.  In  reply  came  fresh  hints  from  Halleck  about  the  tendency  of  his 
subordinate  to  complain  of  his  means  instead  of  using  them.  Eosecrans  begged 
for  revolving  rifles,  adding  almost  piteously :  "  Do  n't  be  weary  at  my  impor- 
tunity, j^o  economy  can  compare  with  that  of  furnishing  revolving  arms;  no 
mode  of  recruiting  will  so  prorajjtly  and  efficaciously  strengthen  us.;};"  But  the 
Prussian  war  not  yet  having  been  fought,  the  practical  General-in-Chief  con- 
sidered such  applications  the  extravagant  whims  of  a  dreaming  theorist. 

The  dispatches  for  "  cavalry,"  "  cavalry,"  "cavalry,"  continued.  On  20th 
March  General  Eosecrans  said  :  "Duty  compels  me  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
War  Department  to  the  necessity  of  more  cavalry  here.  Let  it  be  clearlj'  under- 
stood that  the  enemy  have  five  to  our  one,  and  can,  therefore,  command  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  services  of  the  inhabitants."  On  29th  March 
again :  "  General  Eousseau  would  undertake  to  raise  eight  or  ten  thousand 
mounted  infantry.  I  think  the  time  ver}^  propitious."  On  24th  Ajjril,  still  the 
same:  " Cavalry  horses  are  indispensable  to  our  success  here.  This  has  been 
8tated  and  reiterated  to  the  Department;  but  horses  have  not  been  obtained." 
Again,  on  10th  Ma}-,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  General  Halleck,  proving  to  him 
that  lie  had  cavalry  enough:  "  Wc  have  at  no  time  been  able  to  turn  out  more 
than  five  thousand  for  actual  duty.  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  great 
army  would  gain  more  from  ten  thousand  effective  cavalry  than  from  twenty 
thousand  infantry."  On  20th  July:  "I  have  sent  General  Eousseau  to  Wash- 
ington, directed  to  lay  before  you  his  plan  for  obtaining  from  the  disciplined 
troops  recently  mustered  out  in  the  East,  such  a  mounted  force  as  would  enable 
us  to  command  the  country  south  of  U3."||  This  last  application  ended  the  list. 
General  Rou.sHeau  returned,  telling  Eosecrans  that  he  "  was  satisfied  his  official 
destruction  was  but  a  rjuostion  of  time  and  opportunity;  the  will  to  accomplish 

•R*p.  Cora.  Con.  War,  Rerie«  18G5,  Vol.  Ill,  Kosecrans's  CampaignH,  p.  41. 

tPoUarfl'fl  Southern  History,  Vol.  HI,  p.  114. 
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it  existed,  and  there  wus  no  use  to  hoj)e  for  any  assistance  from  the  War  De- 
partment." The  Secretary  of  War  had  "  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
would  be  damned  if  he  would  give  Eosecrans  another  man."* 

For,  meantime,  the  high  spirit  and  utter  lack  of  caution  in  personal  mat- 
ters which,  so  distinguished  General  Eosecrans  had  led  to  two  other  breaches 
with  the  Department.  Either  of  them  would  have  served  to  make  his  position 
as  a  successful  General,  vigorously  prosecuting  a  triumphant  campaign,  suf- 
ficiently unpleasant.  As  a  delaying  General,  furnishing  excuses  for  not  under- 
taking the  campaign  on  Avhich  the  Government,  with  all  its  power,  was  urging 
him,  they  were  enough  to  work  his  ruin.  Yet  who  can  check  a  thrill  of  honest 
pride  as  he  reads  that  an  Ohio  General,  in  such  a  plight,  had  still  sturdy  man- 
hood enough  left  to  send  a  dispatch  like  this  to  the  all-powerful  General-in- 
Chief: 

"  MuRFREESBORo',  6th  March,  1863. 

"  General:  Yours  of  the  1st  instant,  announcing  the  offer  of  a  vacant  Major- 
Generalship  in  the  regular  army  to  the  General  in  the  field  who  first  wins  an 
important  and  decisive  victory,  is  at  hand.  As  an  ofiicer  and  a  citizen  I  feel 
degraded  at  such  an  auctioneering  of  honors.  Have  we  a  General  who  would  fight 
for  his  own  personal  benefit  when  he  would  not  for  honor  and  his  country?  He 
would  come  by  his  commission  basely  in  that  case,  and  deserve  to  be  despised 
by  men  of  honor.  But  are  all  the  brave  and  honorable  Generals  on  an  equality 
as  to  chances?     If  not,  it  is  unjust  to  those  w^ho  probably  deserve  most. 

"  W.  S.  Eosecrans,  Major-General. 
"  To  Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief." 

Under  the  merited  sting  of  this  incautious  but  unanswerable  rebuke,  Gen- 
eral Halleck  renewed  his  complaints,  found  fault  with  Eosecrans's  reports,  and 
his  failures  to  report,  and  even  criticised  the  expenses  of  his  telegraphing!  At 
last  Eosecrans,  chafing  under  one  of  these  dispatches,  with  absolutely  character- 
istic lack  of  prudence,  was  stung  into  saying :  "  That  I  am  very  careful  to 
inform  the  Department  of  my  successes,  and  of  all  captures  from  the  enemy,  is 
not  true,  as  the  records  of  our  office  will  show ;  that  I  have  failed  to  inform  the 
Government  of  my  defeats  and  losses  is  equally  untrue,  both  in  letter  and  in 
sjiirit.  I  regard  the  statement  of  these  two  propositions  of  the  War  Dei^artment 
as  a  profound,  grievous,  cruel,  and  ungenerous  official  and  personal  wrong." 
Was  it  wonderful  now — human  nature  being,  after  all,  only  human  nature — 
that  Eosecrans's  "  official  destruction  was  but  a  question  of  time  and  ojipor- 
tunity  ?" 

At  last, t  thirteen  days  after  every  one  of  his  corps  and  division  Generals 
had  in  writing  expressed  his  opposition  to  an  eff'ort  to  advance,  General  Eose- 
crans began  his  movement.  Bragg  lay  heavily  intrenched  at  Tullahoma,  with 
advance  positions  at  Shelbyville  and  Wartrace.  By  a  series  of  combined  move- 
ments which  even  General  Halleck  was  forced  officially  to  pronounce  "admira- 
V)le,"  X  Bragg's  attention  was  completel}^  taken  up  by  Gordon  Granger's  dashing 

*Eep.  Com.  Con.  AVar,  ubi  supra.  t  24th  June,  1863. 
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advance  on  Shelbyville.  while  the  bulk  of  the  avni}-,  hastily  moving  far  to  tho 
enemy's  right,  seized  the  mountain  gajis  which  covered  his  flank.  Bragg  per- 
ceived, too  late,  the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  made  haste  to  expedite  his  retreat. 
Rosecrans  pushed  forward  for  a  similar  flanking  movement  on  Tullahoma,  but 
Bragg,  foi-eseeing  that  Rosecrans's  success  would  cut  oif  his  hope  of  retreat, 
made  haste  to  get  out  of  Tullahonia  while  he  could,  and  precij)itately  retired 
behind  the  Tennessee  Eiver. 

Success  had  again  justified  General  Eosecrans;  but,  brilliant  as  were  these 
operations,  they  lacked  the  element  of  bloodshed  which  goes  so  far  toward  fixing 
the  popular  standard  of  appreciation.  The  very  day  on  which  he  had  begun 
the  campaign  had  unfortunately  proved  the  beginning  of  an  unprecedented 
rain-storm  which  lasted  for  seventeen  successive  days.  Through  this  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  on  ;  but  for  tho  delays  which  it  compelled,  Tullahoma  would 
have  been  turned  so  speedily  that  Bragg  would  have  found  himself  forced  to 
battle  on  disadvantageous  ground,  and  the  historj'  of  the  war  in  the  South-AVest 
might  have  been  changed.  As  it  was,  Eosecrans  was  fully  warranted  in  his 
proud  summing  xip:  "Thus  ended  a  nine  days'  campaign  which  drove  the 
enemy  from  two  fortified  positions,  and  gave  us  possession  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
conducted  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rains  ever  known  in  Tennessee  at 
that  period  of  the  year,  over  a  soil  that  became  almost  a  quicksand.  These 
results  were  far  more  successful  than  was  anticipated,  and  could  only  have  been 
obtained  by  a  surprise  as  to  the  direction  and  force  of  our  movements."*  His 
total  loss  was  five  hundred  and  sixty.  He  took  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-four 
prisoners,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  large  quantities  of  stores. 

General  Eosecrans  at  once  set  about  repairing  the  railroads  in  his  rear,  and 
hurrying  forward  supplies.  By  25th  of  July  the  first  supply  train  was  pushed 
through  to  tho  Tennessee  Eiver.  But  already  "the  General-in-Chief  began  to 
manifest  great  impatience  at  the  delay  in  the  movement  forward  to  Chatta- 
nooga." So  Eosecrans  mildly  states  it.  The  nature  of  these  manifestations 
may  be  inferred  from  the  correspondence.  On  3d  July  General  Halleck  tele- 
graphed positive  orders  to  advance  at  once,  and  report  daily  the  movement  of 
each  corps  until  the  Tennessee  Eiver  was  crossed!  Eosecrans,  in  astonishment, 
replied  that  he  was  trying  to  prepare  for  crossing,  and  inquired  if  this  order 
was  intended  to  take  away  his  discretion  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  moving 
ills  truops.  Halleck's  response  was  such  as  was  never  given  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  any, other  Gen<'ral  during  the  war:  "The  orders  for  the  advance 
of  your  army,  and  that  its  progress  be  re])orted  daily,  are  peremptory!"  Tho 
"War  Department  has  not  favored  us  with  General  Eosecrans's  repl}^  to  this  extra- 
ordinary order,  but  we  are  not  without  the  means  for  dctci'mining  its  nature. 
He  stated  his  plans, f  showed  the  necessity  of  deceiving  the  enem}'  as  to  the 
intended  point  for  crossing  the  Tennessee,  insisted  on  not  moving  till  he  was 
ready,  and  requested  that,  in    the  event  of  the  disapproval  of  these  views,  he 

•Rosecranfl'B  Official  Report  Tiillalioma  Cainpai^^n. 
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should  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  array!  This  seems  to  have  freed 
him  from  further  molestation;  but  it  needed  no  prophetic  sagacity  now  to  see 
that  only  "time  and  opportunity"  Avere  Avaited  for  at  the  War  Department. 

It  was  on  5th  Angust  that  General  Halleck  telegraphed  his  peremptory 
orders  to  move,  and  received  in  repl}"  the  tender  of  the  command.  General 
Eosecrans  quietly  waited  till  the  dispositions  along  his  extended  line  were  com- 
pleted, till  stores  were  accumulated,  and  the  corn  had  ripened  so  that  his  horses 
could  be  made  to  live  off  the  country.     On  the  15th  he  was  ready. 

The  problem  now  before  General  Eosecrans  was  to  cross  the  Tennessee 
Eiver  and  gain  possession  of  Chattanooga,  the  key  to  the  entire  mountain  ranges 
of  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  of  equal 
strength,  whose  business  it  was  to  oppose  him.  Two  courses  wei'e  open.  Forc- 
ing a  passage  over  the  river  above  Chattanooga,  he  might  have  essayed  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  town.  If  not  repulsed  in  the  dangerous  preliminary  move- 
ments, he  would  still  have  had  upon  his  hands  a  siege  not  less  formidable  than 
that  of  Yicksburg,  with  difficulties  incomparably  greater  in  su2:)plying  his  army. 
But,  if  this  plan  was  not  adopted,  it  then  behooved  him  to  convince  the  enemy 
that  he  had  adopted  it;  while,  crossing  below,  he  hastened  southward  over  the 
ruggedest  roads,  to  seize  the  mountain  gaps  whence  he  could  debouch  upon  the 
enemy's  line  of  supplies.  More  briefly,  he  could  either  attempt  to  fight  the 
enemy  out  of  Chattanooga,  or  to  flank  him  out.     He  chose  the  latter. 

By  the  28th  the  singular  activity  of  the  ISTational  forces  along  a  front  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  had  blinded  and  bewildered  Bragg  as  to  his  antago- 
nist's actual  intentions.  Four  brigades  suddenly  began  demonstrating  furiously 
against  his  lines  above  Chattanooga,  and  the  plan  was  thought  to  be  revealed! 
Eosecrans  must  be  about  attempting  to  force  a  passage  there,  and  straightway 
began  a  concentration  to  oppose  him.  Meantime,  bridges  having  been  secretly 
prepared  were  hastily  thrown  across,  thirty  miles  further  down  the  river  at 
different  points,  and  before  Bragg  had  finished  preparing  to  resist  a  crossing- 
above,  Eosecrans,  handling  with  rare  skill  his  various  corps  and  divisions,  had 
securely  planted  his  army  south  of  the  Tennessee,  and,  cutting  completely  loose 
from  his  base  of  supplies,  was  already  pushing  southward,  his  flank  next  the 
enemy  being  admirably  protected  by  impassable  mountains. 

For  Bragg,  but  one  thing  was  left.  As  he  had  been  forced  out  of  Shelby- 
ville,  out  of  Wartrace,  out  of  Tullahoma,  precisely  so  had  the  same  stress  been 
placed  upon  him  by  the  same  hand  in  his  still  stronger  position;  and  in  all 
haste  he  evacuated  Chattanooga,  leaving  it  to  the  nearest  corps  of  Eosecrans's 
army  to  march  quietly  in  and  take  possession.  The  ver}'  ease  of  this  occupa- 
tion Avas  to  prove  its  strongest  element  of  danger.  For  men,  seeing  the  objective 
point  of  the  campaign  in  our  hands,  forgot  the  columns  toiling  through  moun- 
tains away  to  the  southward,  whose  presence  there  alone  compelled  the  Eebel 
evacuation.  But  for  them  the  isolated  troops  at  Chattanooga  would  have  been 
overwhelmed.  Thenceforward  there  was  need  of  still  greater  Generalship 
to  reunite  the  scattered  corps.  They  could  not  return  by  the  way  they  had 
gone,  for  the  moment  they  began  such  a  movement  Bra^-g.  hokling  the  shorter 
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Ime.  and  already  re-enforced  by  Longstreet's  veteran  corps  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Yiro-inia.  could  sweep  back  over  the  route  of  his  late  retreat.  Plainly 
thev  must  pass  throu!;-h  the  gaps,  and  place  themselves  between  Bragg  and 
Chattanooo-a,  before  the  stronghold — beyond  a  mere  tentative  possession — could 
be  within  our  grasp.     And  so  it  came  about  that  a  battle — the  bloody  one  of 

Chic-kamauo-;! was  foui2;ht  to  enable  our  ami}-  to  concentrate  in  the  position 

which  one  of  its  corps  had  already  occupied  for  days  Avithout  firing  ft  shot. 

rnfortunately  the  concentration  was  not  speedy  enough.  Indeed,  there  are 
t<ome  plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  Eosecrans  was  for  a  few  days  deceived 
l>v  his  easy  success  into  a  belief  that  Bragg  was  still  in  full  retreat.  Certainly 
the  General-in-Chief  and  the  War  Department  did  all  they  could  to  encourage 
such  an  idea;  and  even  after  Eosecrans,  (every  nerve  tense  with  the  struggle  to 
concentrate  his  corps\  was  striving  to  prepare  for  the  onset  of  the  re-enforced 
Rebel  army,  General  Ilalleck  informed  him  of  reports,  that  Bragg's  army  was 
re-enforcing  Lee,  and  pleasantly  added  that,  after  he  had  occupied  Dalton  it 
would  be  decided  whether  lie  should  move  still  further  southward! 

But  now  Bragg  had  gathered  in  every  available  re-enforcement;  Longstreet 
from  the  East,  Buckner  from  Knoxville,  Walker  from  the  army  of  Jos.  E.  John- 
eton,  militia  from  Georgia,^-  and,  Avaiting  near  Lafoyette,  hoped  to  receive  the 
isolated  corps  of  Eosecrans's  army  as  they  debouched  through  the  gaps,  and 
annihilate  them  in  detail.  For  a  day  or  two  it  looked  as  if  he  would  be  suc- 
ccs.sful :  Eebel  critics  insist  that  he  might  have  been,  and  he  himself  seems  dis- 
posed to  blame  his  subordinates.  One  Avay  or  another,  hoAvever,  he  failed. 
I?osecrans  gathered  together  his  army,  repelling  whatever  assaults  sought  to 
hinder  the  concentration,  yielding  part  of  the  line  of  the  Chickamauga,  and 
inarching  one  of  the  corps  all  through  the  night  before  the  battle.  On  19th 
September  Bragg  made  his  onset — with  certainly  not  less  than  seventy  'thou- 
sand men.     Eosecrans  had  fifty-five  thousand. 

Bragg's  plan  Avas  to  turn  his  antagonist's  left,  and  thus  clear  the  Avay  into 
Chattanooga.  But,  most  fortunately,  the  left  was  held  by  George  H.  Thomas. 
Shortly  after  the  attack  began,  Eosecrans,  divining  the  danger,  strengthened 
Thoma.s's  corps  Avith  one  or  two  divisions.  Disaster  overtook  us  at  first,  artil- 
lery Avas  lost,  and  ground  yielded,  but  Tliomns  re-formed  and  advanced  his 
lines,  regained  all  that  had  been  lost,  sustained  every  shock  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  night  lield  his  positions  firmly.  MeanAvhile  the  contest  on  other  parts  of  our 
line  had  been  less  severe,  and  had  ended  decidedly  to  our  advantage.  But  it 
was  seen  that  Ave  Avcrc  outnumbered,  and  as  they  came  to  thirdc  how  every 
brigade  in  tlie  Avhole  army,  two  only  excepted,  had  been  drawn  into  the  fight, 
the  soldiers  began  to  realize  the  dispiriting  nature  of  the  situation. 

Through  the  night  the  last  of  Longstreet's  corps  came  up,  led  by  himself,  and 
Bragg  prepared  for  a  more  vigorous  onset  on  the  National  left.  Eosecrans  trans- 
ferred another  division  CNegley's)  to  Thomas,  and  placed  two  more  in  reserve, 
to  be  liurrifd  to  Thomas's  aid  if  needed.     At  da^'breakj-  he  galloi)ed  along  the 

•Raising  Bragg'H  force,  acconlin;,'  to  Ilo.'iecrana'H  estimiitc,  to  ninety-two  tliousond  men. 
t  20th  Septo.-nber,  ISC'i. 
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front,  to  find  McCook's  line,  as  usual,  ill-formed,  and  also  to  learn  that  Negley  had 
not  yet  been  forwarded  to  Thomas.  The  errors  were  corrected  as  well  as  possible ; 
but  long  before  Thomas's  needed  re-enforcements  had  come,  the  battle  was  raging 
on  his  front  and  flank.  Profoundly  conscious  of  the  danger,  Eosecrans  sought 
to  render  still  further  aid,  and  ordered  over  Van  Cleve's  division  from  the  right, 
directing  the  several  division  commanders  and  the  corps  General  to  close  up  the 
line  on  the  left.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  which  by  this  time  was  broken  out 
along  the  right  also,  one  of  these  division  commanders-^  misunderstood  his  orders; 
and,  though  he  has  subsequently  stated  that  he  knew  the  consequences  of  his 
action  must  be  fatal,  he  chose  to  consider  himself  bound  by  the  order  to  break 
the  line  of  battle  and  march  to  the  rear  of  another  division.  Longstreet  per- 
ceived the  gap  and  hurled  Hood  into  it.  The  battle  on  the  right  was  lost.  The 
whole  wing  crumbled;  the  enemy  poured  forward,  and  all  that  was  left  of 
McCook's  corps,  a  broken  rabble,  streamed  back  to  Chattanooga. 

General  Eosecrans  himself  was  caught  in  this  rout  and  borne  along,  vainly 
striving  to  stem  its  tide.  Finallj^,  conceiving  that  if  the  wing  least  pressed  was 
thus  destroj'ed,  Thomas,  upon  whom  he  knew  the  main  eftbrts  of  the  enemy 
were  concentrated,  could  not  hold  out  beyond  nightfall,  he  hastened  to  Chatta- 
nooga to  make  dispositions  for  the  retreat  and  defense,  which  he  already  regarded 
as  inevitable.  Meantime  his  chief  of  staff.  General  Garfield,  was  sent  to  Thomas 
to  convey  to  him  information  of  what  had  happened  and  of  the  plans  for  the  future. 

This  ended  Eosecrans's  connection  with  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  The 
ti'oops  under  Thomas  stood  their  ground  sui^erbly,  and  their  defense  saved  the 
ruuted  right  from  destruction.  When  they  fell  back,  Eosecrans  had  perfected  his 
disi:)Ositions  at  Chattanooga,  and  Bragg  found  that,  bej-ond  jDossession  of  the  battle- 
field, his  victory  had  gained  him  nothing.  He  confessed  to  a  loss  of  two-fifths  of  his 
army!  Eosecrans's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  six,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Bragg,  though  his  loss  in  prisoners  was  greater. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  the  "opportunity"  for  which,  according  to 
Eousseau,  the  War  Department  had  been  waiting,  and  Eosecrans  was  removed 
from  the  command  as  soon  thereafter  as  circumstances  permitted.  The  Countr}'- 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this  displacement  of  a  popular  favorite.  Journals  in  the 
interest  of  the  War  Department  circulated  atrocious  calumnies  concerning  him, 
which  for  a  time  found  ready  believers.  He  was  a  drunkard.  He  was  a  con- 
firmed opium-eater.  He  had  been  on  the  point  of  surrendering  his  array  at 
Chattanooga.  He  was  worse  "stampeded"  during  the  battle  than  the  worst  of 
his  troops.  He  was  not  under  fire,  or  near  enough  the  battle  to  have  any  intel- 
ligible idea  about  it.  Even  the  Secretary  of  War  so  far  forgot  himself,  and  out- 
raged all  decency,  as  to  speak  of  the  hero  of  luka,  Corinth,  and  Stone  Eiver,  as 
a  coward!     In  short, 

"  The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  victories,  once  foiled, 
Is  from  the  books  of  honor  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled."! 

*  Thomas  J.  Wood  of  Kentucky.  t  Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  XXV. 
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Impartial  criticism  can  not  indeed  wholly  acquit  General  Eosecrans  of  blame 
for  Chickamauira.  The  idle  clamor  of  the  War  Department  about  his  fighting  the 
battle  at  all.  when  he  had  possession  of  ('hattanooga  without  it,  may  be  passed 
bv  as  the  talk  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  what  they  discuss.  But  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  it  was  impossible  to  concentrate  the  army  one  or  two  days  earlier 
in  time  to  assume  strong  defensive  positions.  With  a  competent  commander  for 
his  right  Aving — and  after  Stone  Eivcr  it  was  criminal  to  retain  McCook — his 
orders  for  re-enforcing  Thomas  on  the  night  of  the  19th  might  have  been  executed 
before  ten  o'clock  of  the  20th,  and  the  dangerous  closing  up  on  the  left  under  fire, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  disaster  occurred,  might  have  been  avoided.  The  fatal 
order  to  Wood  might  have  been  more  explicitly  worded.  It  was  curious  wrong- 
headedness  to  misconstrue  it,  but  there  was  left  the  possibility  of  misconstruction. 
And  finally,  the  man  avIio  saved  Stone  Eivcr  might  have  done  something  to 
check  the  retreat  of  the  broken  right,  and  rall}^  it  on  new  positions  for  fresh 
defense,  but  for  the  error  of  judgment  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  was 
lost  because  one  wing  was  sacrificed.  It  is  not  always  given  to  men  to  come  up 
to  their  highest  capacities.  At  Corinth  and  at  Stone  Eiver  Eosecrans  had  risen 
superior  to  disasters,  that,  as  it  seemed,  must  overwhelm  him.  It  must  be 
regretfully  set  down  that  at  Chickamauga  he  did  not.  Yet,  what  a  good  General 
in  the  midst  of  sore  difficulties  might  do,  he  did.  He  saved  the  army,  gained  the 
objective  j^oint  of  his  campaign,  and  held  the  gates  through  which  it  was  fated 
that  otlier  leaders  should  conduct  the  swelling  hosts  that  were  soon  to  debouch 
upon  Georgia  and  the  vitals  of  the  Confederac}'^. 

When  the  order  relieving  him  came,  he  never  uttered  a  murmur.  Turning- 
over  the  command  to  his  most  trusted  and  loved  General,^  he  dictated  a  touching 
and  manly  farewell;  and,  before  his  army  knew  that  it  was  to  lose  him,  he  was 
on  his  way,  under  orders,  to  his  home  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  just  a  year  since  he 
had  assumed  command  of  the  Department. 

For  the  next  three  months  General  Eosecrans  remained  quietly  in  Cincin- 
nati; serving  as  President  of  the  great  Sanitary  Fair,  and  in  every  way  striving 
to  cast  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  Government.  The 
vahie  of  this  influence,  particularly  among  the  Eoman  Catholic  voters  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  incalculable.  The  people  of  his  native  State  had  never  sympathized 
in  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  him,  because  after  so  many  victories  he  had 
lost  a  battle;  and  the  jjuhli",  journals  continued  to  demand  his  restoration  to 
command,  witli  such  Y)orsistency  that  he  was  finallyf  ordered  to  relieve  C-eneral 
Sehofield  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri. 

lie  found  that  State  hara.ssed  by  the  worst  evils  of  civil  war.  Tlie  militia 
in  the  north-western  counties,  though  nominally  raised  to  preserve  order  in  the 
community,  was  moi-e  than  suspected  of  active  sympathy  with  the  rebellion. 
Murders  and  robVjerics  wore  of  constant  occurrence;  no  man  knew  whether  to 

•  Georjfe  H.  Tliomns,  hetweon  whoin  and  Rosccraiis  tlie  relations  were  always  (jf  the  most 
c<")rflial  and  fr/)nriflf;ntial  nature, 
t  -J-Sth  January,  18C1. 
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trust  his  neighbor,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  confusion;  while,  to  add  to  the 
general  alarm,  the  secessionists  were  all  confident  that  Price  would  speedily 
invade  the  State.  His  attention  being  attracted  to  the  large  shipments  of  arms 
into  North-Western  Missouri,  General  Eosecrans  began,  through  his  secret  ser- 
vice, to  explore  the  machinations  of  the  secessionists,  and  was  speedily  convinced 
that  they  were  well  organized  in  a  secret  "Order  of  American  Knights,"  which 
promised  to  be  dangerous.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated,  a  large 
mass  of  testimony  was  taken,  going  to  show  a  design  to  invade  Missouri,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  simultaneously,  and  efforts  were  made  to  warn  and  arouse  the 
Government. 

But  Eosecrans  was  in  no  better  favor  at  Washington;  and  Grant,  with 
whom  the  old  affairs  at  luka  and  Corinth  were  scarcely  forgotten,  was  now 
Lieutenant-General.  When  Eosecrans  sent  a  staff-officer  to  Washington  to  rep- 
resent his  need  for  more  troops,  the  officer  was  arrested.  When  he  sent  the 
President  word  of  his  discoveries  concerning  the  secret  society,  and  asked 
leave  to  send  on  an  officer  to  explain  them,  he  was  told  to  write  out  and  send  by 
mail  whatever  he  might  have  to  communicate.  General  Grant  caused  an  officer 
to  make  an  inspection  of  affairs  in  the  department,  who  reported  that  Eosecrans 
already  had  far  more  troops  than  he  needed.  And  so  matters  drifted  on  till,  with 
the  State  stripped  of  nearly  all  troops  save  her  own  uncertain  militia,  the  long- 
expected  invasion  came. 

Price  entered  South-Eastern  Missouri,  and  the  guerrillas,  Eebel-sympa- 
thizing  militia,  and  secession  outlaws  over  the  whole  State  suddenlj^  broke  out 
into  more  daring  outrages.  Securing  A.  J.  Smith's  command,  which  happened 
to  be  passing  Cairo  at  the  time,  prevailing  upon  some  Illinois  hundred-days' 
men  to  come  over  to  St.  Louis  and  helj)  defend  the  city,  although  their  time  of 
service  had  expired,  and  concentrating  his  troops  on  his  main  depots,  General 
Eosecrans  strove  to  preserve  the  points  of  importance  while  he  develoijcd  the 
strength  and  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

Then  followed  a  curious  medley  of  isolated  engagements,  attacks,  pursuits, 
retreats,  inarches,  and  counter-marches.  Price,  with  a  mounted  command, 
came  within  striking  distance  of  St.  Louis  ;  then  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  combinations  against  him,  speedily  retired.  By  this  time  Mower 
and  Pleasanton  had  come  to  Eosecrans's  relief.  There  was  some  marching  at 
cross-purposes  in  attempting  to  come  up  with  Price,  and  one  or  two  oppor- 
tunities to  strike  him  were  lost,  but  he  was  severely  punished  at  the  Big  Blue, 
at  the  Marais-des-Cygnes,  the  Little  Osage,  and  Newtonia,  and  so  driven,  .shat- 
tered, reduced  one-half  in  numbers,  and  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  viafeiHel, 
into  Arkansas  again. 

General  Eosecrans  estimates  Price's  force  in  this  campaign  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-six  thousand.  He  took  from  him  ten  guns,  two  thousand  prisoners, 
many  small  arms,  and  most  of  his  baggage-train.  He  remained  himself  in  St. 
Louis,  at  one  time  the  point  of  greatest  danger,  and  the  place  from  which,  as  it 
seemed,  he  could  best  overlook  the  confused  and  desultory  struggle.*     The  cam- 

*  General  Grant,  in  his  official  report,  censured  Eosecrans's  conduct  of  this  campaign  very 
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paign  over,  General  Eosecraus  hastened  to  forward  such  of  his  troops  as  were 
no  longer  needed,  to  re-enforce  General  Sherman  at  Atlanta. 

In  the  preservation  of  order  at  the  State  election  which  now  ensued,  and 
in  his  general  management  of  the  political  interests  of  his  department,  Eose- 
crans  so  acted  as  to  receive  the  general,  though  qualified,  approval  of  the  "  Ead- 
ieals,"  and  to  confirm  the  reputation  he  had  early  acquired  in  West  Virginia 
for  saixacitv  and  fair-mindedness  in  civil  aftairs. 

lie  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in  Missouri  in  opposition  to  the 
personal  hostility  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  of  most  of  those  who  conducted 
the  business  of  the  war — a  hostility  largely  incurred,  as  we  have  sought  to 
show  in  the  preceding  pages,  b}^  indiscretions  and  hot-tempered  sayings  of  his 
own.  A  political  necessity  had  dictated  his  restoration ;  the  necessity  was 
thought  to  be  over;  the  number  of  his  enemies  at  the  head  of  aftairs  was 
increased  by  the  promotion  of  General  Grant.  He  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand, without  explanation  or  warning,  on  9th  Pecember,  1864,  and  so  took  his 
final  leave  of  active  service.  He  made  no  public  complaints,  and  was  more 
than  ever  scrupulous  that  his  influence  among  the  Eoman  Catholics  should  bind 
them  more  firmly  to  the  cause  of  the  Government. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  having  been  left  by  General  Grant  without  assign- 
ment to  duty,  he  applied  for  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  during  w^hich  he  visited 
the  silver  mines  of  ]Srevada,  and  made  scientific  observations  as  to  the  richness 
of  the  mineral  deposits  in  that  and  our  other  Western  Territories.  At  the  end 
of  his  leave  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  high  rank  in  the  regular  army, 
which  was  promptly  accepted,  and  he  Avas  thus  left,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
to  begin  the  world  anew,  and  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  again. 

The  officer  thus  ungraciously  sulfercd  to  retire  from  the  service  he  adorned, 
must  forever  stand  one  of  the  central  figures  in  the  history  of  the  War  for  the 
Union.  He  can  not  be  placed  in  that  small  category  of  commanders  who  were 
always  successful ;  but  who  of  our  Generals  can  ?  Few  of  his  battles  or  cam- 
paigns are  entirely  free  from  criticism,  for  "whoever  has  committed  no  faults 
has  not  made  war."  But  as  a  strategist  he  stands  among  the  foremost,  if  not 
himself  the  foremost,  of  all  our  Generals.  In  West  Virginia  he  outmaneuvercd 
Lee.  At  Corinth  lie  beguiled  Van  Dorn  and  Price  to  destruction.  In  his  Tul- 
hihoma  and  Chattanooga  campaigns  his  skillfully-combined  movements  devel- 
oped the  highest  strategic  ability,  and  set  the  model,  which  was  afterward 
followed  with  varying  success,  in  the  famed  advance  on  Atlanta.  But  resiwnsi- 
bility  weighed  upon  him  and  made  him  sometimes  hesitating.  For,  as  a  great 
writer  has  said,  "war  is  so  anxious  and  complex  a  business  that  agfiinst  every 
vigorous  movement  heaps  of  reasons  can  forever  be  found ;  and  if  a  man  is  so 
cold  a  lover  of  battle  as  to  have  no  stronger  guide  than  the  poor  balance  of  the 

6«verely,  saying  it  Bhowed  "to  liow  little  piirponc  a  .suporior  force  mi^lit  be  used,"  ;uk1  that 
"therowa«  no  rcafon  wliy  he  Hhould  not  liave  concentrated  liis  force.s  and  beaten  Price  before 
the  latter  reached  Pih^t  Knob."  lie  forgot  that  this  concentration  would,  even  if  possible,  have 
left  the  other  portions  of  the  State  cxponed  to  the  risings  to  which  the  oath-bound  Rebels  of  the 
Becret  societies  stood  pledged. 
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arguments  and  counter-arguments,  bis  mind  will  oscillate  or  even  revolve, 
making  no  movement  straightforward."  Eosecrans's  mind  did  not  revolve, 
but  more  than  once  it  oscillated  painfull}^  back  and  forth,  when  he  should  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  action.  When  he  did  move  his  tactical  ability  shone  as 
conspicuously  as  his  strategy.  He  handled  troops  with  rare  facility  and  judg- 
ment under  the  stress  of  battle.  More  than  all,  there  came  upon  him  in  the 
hour  of  conflict  the  inspiration  of  war,  so  that  men  were  magnetized  by  his 
presence  into  heroes.  Stone  River  under  Eosecrans,  and  Cedar  Creek  under 
Sheridan,  are  the  sole  examples  in  the  war  of  defeats  converted  into  victories 
by  the  re-enforcement  of  a  single  man.  He  was  singularly  nervous,  but  in 
battle  this  quality  was  generally  developed  in  a  nervous  exaltation  which 
seemed  to  clear  his  faculties  and  intensify  his  vigor.  Once,  perhaps,*  it  led  to 
an  opposite  result. f 

*  At  Chickamauga. 

t  Some  personal  characteristics  of  General  Eosecrans  are  happily  described  by  Mr.  Bickham 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  "  Campaign  with  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps  : " 

"  Industry  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  General  Eosecrans.  Labor  was  a  con- 
stitutional necessity  with  him.  And  he  enjoyed  a  fine  faculty  for  the  disposition  of  military 
business— a  faculty  which  rapidly  improved  with  experience.  He  neither  spared  himself  nor 
his  subordinates.  He  insisted  upon  being  surrounded  by  active  rapid  workers.  He  liked  '  sandy 
fellows,'  because  they  were  so  'quick  and  sharp.'  He  rarely  found  staff-officers  who  could 
endure  with  him.  Ambition  prompted  all  of  them  to  remain  steadfastly  with  him  until  nature 
would  sustain  no  more.  Often  they  confessed,  with  some  exhibition  of  selfish  reluctance,  that 
he  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  vital  force,  and  a  persistency  which  defied  fatigue.  Those 
who  served  upon  his  staff  in  Vrestern  Virginia  or  Mississippi  predicted  a  severe  future.  They 
were  not  deceived.  He  was  habitually  prepared  for  labor  in  quarters  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  he  rose  early  and  attended  mass.  He  never  retired  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  very  often  not  until  four,  and  sometimes  not  until  broad  daylight. 
He  often  mounted  in  the  afternoons  and  rode  out  to  inspect  or  review  the  troops.  It  was  not 
extraordinary  that  his  Aids  sometimes  dropped  asleep  in  their  chairs,  while  he  was  writing 
vehemently  or  glancing  eagerly  over  his  maps,  which  he  studied  almost  incessantly.  Sometimes 
he  glanced  at  his  'youngsters  '  compassionately,  and  pinching  their  ears  or  rubbing  their  heads 
paternally  until  he  roused  them,  would  send  them  to  bed.  "  *  *  "•■'  ■■' 

"  During  the  few  days  he  remained  at  Bowling  Green,  he  reviewed  most  of  the  divisions 
which  had  reached  that  vicinity.  Night  labors  compensated  for  hours  thus  stolen  from  his 
maps,  reports,  and  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  army.  At  the  reviews  the  satisfaction 
of  the  troops  with  the  change  of  commanders  was  manifested  by  their  enthusiastic  reception  of 
him.  The  manner  of  his  inspections  at  once  engendered  a  cordiality  toward  him  which  prom- 
ised happy  results.  The  soldiers  were  satisfied  that  their  commander  took  an  interest  in  their 
welfare — a  moralizing  agency  which  no  capable  General  of  volunteers  can  safely  neglect.  He 
examined  the  equipments  of  the  men  with  exacting  scrutiny.  No  trifling  minutiae  escaped  him. 
Everything  to  which  the  soldier  was  entitled  was  important.  A  private  without  his  canteen 
instantly  evoked  a  volley  of  searching  inquiries.  'Where  is  your  canteen?'  'How  did  you 
lose  it? — when? — where?'  'Why  don't  you  get  another?'  To  others,  'You  need  shoes,  and 
you  a  knapsack.'  Soldiers  thus  addressed  were  apt  to  reply  frankly,  sometimes  a  whole  com- 
pany laughing  at  the  novelty  of  such  keen  inquisition.  '  Can't  get  shoes,'  said  one  ;  '  required  a 
canteen  and  could  n't  get  it,' rejoined  another.  'Why?' quoth  the  General.  'Goto  your  Cap- 
tain and  demand  what  you  need  !  Go  to  him  every  day  till  you  get  it.  Bore  him  for  it !  Bore 
liim  in  his  quarters!  Bore  him  at  meal-time!  Bore  him  in  bed!  Bore  him ;  bore  him;  bore 
him  !  Do  n't  let  him  rest ! '  And  to  Captains,  '  You  bore  your  Colonels  ;  let  Colonels  bore  their 
Brigadiers;  Brigadiers  bore  their  division  Generals;  division  commanders  bore  their  corps  com- 
manders, and  let  them  bore  me.  I'll  see,  then,  if  you  don't  get  what  you  want.  Bore,  boie, 
bore !  until  you  get  everything  you  are  entitled  to ; '  and  so  on  througli  an  entire  division. 
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His  fatal  defect  as  a  General  was  liis  lack  of  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
"Whatever  he  himself  did  was  well  done.  When  he  came  to  intrust  work  to 
othei-s  he  had  no  facult}'  of  seeing,  as  by  intuition,  whom  to  trust  and  whom  to 
avoid.  And  sometimes,  when  repeated  failures  had  taught  him  the  worthless- 
ness  of  trusted  subordinates,  his  kindness  of  heart  withheld  him  from  the  action 
whieli  dutv  demanded.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  thus  there  came  upon  him 
that  excessive  devotion  of  his  own  time  to  minute  details,  which  was  sometimes 
instrumental  in  causing  delay.  Added  to  this  was  that  uncontrollable  spirit 
which,  ready  to  sacritice  everything  for  the  Cause,  would  yet  refuse  to  brook  a 
sini;-le  sli"-ht  from  a  superior.     With  his  inferiors  he  was  uniformly  kind  and 

'• '  Thiit's  the  talk,  boys,'  quoth  a  brawny  fellow.  '  He'll  do,'  said  another ;  and  the  soldiers 
returned  to  their  camp-tires  and  talked  about  'Eosy,'  just  as  those  who  knew  him  best  in  iMissis- 
sippi  had  talked. 

"  The  confidence  which  sucli  deportment  inspired  was  pregnant  with  future  good.  And  it 
was  soon  observed  that  he  was  careful  to  acknowledge  a  private's  salute — a  trifling  act  of  good 
breeding  and  military  etiquette,  costing  nothing,  but  too  frequently  neglected  by  officers  who 
have  nuicli  rank  and  little  generous  sympathy  with  soldiers  who  win  them  glory.  This  is  a 
wise  '  rcgulaiion,'  but  it  reaches  fur  deeper  than  mere  discipline. 

"Sliortlv  alter  head-quarters  were  established  at  Bowling  Green  Major-General  George  ET. 
Thomas  reported  himself.  The  military  family  of  the  commanding  General  quickly  recognized 
the  real  Chief  of  Staff.  It  had  been  observed  that  General  Kosecrans  did  not  '  consult '  habit- 
ually upon  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  campaign  with  other  commanding  officers.  The 
keen  eyes  of  those  familiar  with  his  customs,  however,  discovered  an  unusual  degree  of  respect 
and  confidence  exhibited  toward  General  Thomas.  Confidential  interviews  with  him  were  fre- 
quent and  protracted.  It  soon  got  to  be  understood  in  the  camps  that  '  Pap  '  Thomas  was  chief 
counsellor  at  head-quarters,  and  confidence  in  '  Kosy '  grew  apace. 

"  Fiiding  along  the  highway,  he  was  careful  to  observe  the  configuration  of  the  country  and 
its  military  characteristics,  requiring  the  inscription  upon  the  note-book  of  his  topographical 
engineer  of  intersecting  roads,  as  often  as  such  roads  rambled  off  into  the  forests  along  the  line 
of  march.  Habitually  cheerful  in  a  remarkable  degree,  on  such  expeditions  the  mercury  of  his 
spirits  rises  into  playfulness,  which  develops  itself  in  merry  familiar  quips  and  jests  with  his 
subordinates,  and  none  laugh  more  pleasantly  than  he.  Fine  scenery  excites  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment, and  he  dwells  eloquently  upon  the  picturesqueness' of  nature,  exhibiting  at  once  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  the  'kind  mother  of  us  all,'  and  the  niceties  of  landscape  art.  But  the  grandeur 
of  nature  more  frequently  carries  his  mind  into  the  realms  of  religion,  when  he  is  wont  to  burst 
into  adoration  of  liis  Maker,  or  launch  into  vehement  and  impatient  rebuke  of  scoffers.  All  of 
nature  to  him  is  admonition  of  God.  Such  is  his  abhorrence  of  infidelity  that  he  would  banish 
his  best-loved  officers  from  his  military  household  should  any  presume  to  intrude  it  u^jon  him. 
He  is  wont  to  say  he  has  no  security  for  the  morality  of  any  man  who  refuses  to  recognize  the 
Supreme  Eeing.  Religion  is  his  favorite  theme,  and  Roman  Catholicism  to  him  is  infallible. 
In  his  general  discussions  of  religion  he  betrays  surprising  acquaintance  with  the  multifarious 
theologies  which  have  vexed  the  world,  and  condemns  tlieui  all  as  corruptions  of  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  Mf)ther  Church.  His  social  conversations  of  this  character  axe  seldom  indulged 
with  his  cherished  guest,  Rev.  Fatlier  Traccy,  witli  whom  he  is  always  en  rapport,  but  he  is  ever 
really  to  wage  controversy  witli  any  otlier  disputant.  But  argument  with  him  on  his  faith  had  as 
well  \xi  ended  with  the  licginning,  save  for  the  interest  with  which  he  invests  his  subject,  and  the 
ingenious  .skill  with  which  he  supports  it.  Ambling  along  the  highway  in  a  day's  journey, 
unless  some  single  theme  of  business  absorbs  him,  he  will  range  through  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture witlj  happy  freedom  and  ability.  You  do  not  listen  long  before  you  are  persuaded  tiiat  you 
hear  one  who  aspires  ambitiously  beyond  the  mere  soldier.  The  originality  and  slirewdness  of 
his  criticisms,  the  coiripreliensivenes:!  of  his  generalizations,  and  his  erudition,  assures  you  that 
jrou  Ulk  with  no  ordinary  man."  . 
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considerate;  to  those  above  him  he  was  always  punctilious,  often  testy,  and  at 
times  deplorably  indiscreet.  'No  such  correspondence  as  his  with  General  Hal- 
leck,  which  in  the  preceding  pages  we  have  sought  to  trace,  can  be  elsewhere 
found  throughout  the  history  of  the  war.  While  he  was  in  command  at  St. 
Louis  he  arrested  a  Consul,*  and  when  ordered  by  Secretary  Stanton  to  release 
him,  peremptorily  refused.  He  afterward  said  that  he  Avould  have  been  relieved 
rather  than  ohoy  that  order.  This  sturdj^  honest}^,  which  led  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  weightiest  responsibilities,  and  incur  the  gravest  displeasure  rather 
than  do  that  which,  in  his  conviction,  would  prove  injurious  to  the  Cause,  was 
at  once  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  character,  and  one  of  the  potent 
reasons  for  his  constant  embarrassments. 

The  enemies  whom  he  thus  made  dealt  him  their  fatal  bloAv  at  the  unkind- 
est  moment.  Eosecrans  had  never  been  more  active,  more  enterprising,  more 
skillful  than  after  Chickaraauga.  His  plans  for  an  advance  were  matured,  the 
preliminary  steps  were  all  taken,  the  troops  for  which  he  had  so  long  begged 
had  nearly  reached  him.  In  a  few  days  more  the  glory  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Mission  Eidge  might  have  been  his.  But  the  fields  he  had  sown  it  was  left 
for  others  to  reap ;  from  the  coigne  of  vantage  he  had  won  it  was  left  for  others, 
with  larger  armies  and  the  unquestioning  support  of  the  Government,  to  swoop 
down  on  Georgia  and  march  to  the  Sea.  In  his  enforced  retirement  it  may  be 
his  proudest  boast  that  no  word  or  action  of  his — however  deeply  he  writhed 
beneath  his  treatnient — tended  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  countrj^ ;  so  that  now, 
in  spite  of  all  the  exceptions  we  have  made,  he  must  forever  shine  in  our  history 
as  a. brave,  able,  and  devoted  Soldier  of  the  Eepublic. 

General  Eosecrans  is  nearly  six  feet  high,  compact,  with  little  waste  flesh, 
nervous  and  active  in  all  his  movements,  from  the  dictation  of  a  dis2)atch  to 
the  tearing  and  chewing  of  his  inseparable  companion,  his  cigar.  His  brow  is 
ample ;  the  eyes  are  penetrating  and  restless ;  the  face  is  masked  with  well- 
trimmed  beard;  but  the  mouth,  with  its  curious  smile,  half  of  pleasure,  half  of 
some  exquisite  nervous  feeling,  which  might  be  intense  pain,  is  the  feature 
which  will  linger  longest  in  the  mind  of  a  casual  visitor.  He  is  easy  of  access, 
utterly  destitute  of  pretense,  and  thoroughly  democratic  in  his  ways.  With 
his  staff  his  manner  was  familiar  and  almost  paternal ;  with  private  soldiers 
always  kindly.  In  the  field  he  was  capable  of  immense  labor;  he  seemed  never 
to  grow  weary,  and  never  to  need  sleep.  Few  ofiicers  have  been  more  popular 
with  their  commands,  or  have  inspired  more  confidence  in  the  rank  and  file. 

*  For  being  Tioncerned  in  the  Order  of  American  Knights. 

Note. — The  account  of  the  fatal  order  at  Chickamauga,  in  the  preceding  sketch,  follow.s 
General  Kosecrans's  own  .statements.  The  subject  has  been  much  disputed,  and  General  Thomas 
J.Wood,  the  division  commander  in  question,  has  been  permitted  by  the  War  department  to  file 
a  reply  to  Rosecrans's  official  report.  Since  the  preceding  pages  were  stereotyped,  some  of  Gen- 
eral Wood's  friends  have  complained  that  they  do  him  injustice.  After  a  careful  review  of  the 
subject,  I  can  not  convince  myself  that  the  words  in  the  text  require  any  modification.  General 
Wood  certainly  did  misunderstand  the  order.  Its  language  was:  "The  General  commanding 
directs  that  you  close  up  on  Reynolds  as  fast  as  possible  and  support  him."     Now,  it  happened 
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that  Brannan's  division  lay  between  Wood's  and  Eeynolds's— though  Kosecrans  had  just  been  in- 
formed that  it  did  not,  and  on  that  information  wrote.  To  execute  the  order  literally  was  impos- 
sible. General  Wood  might  "mpport"  Eeynolds,  but  he  could  not  "close  up  upon"  him 
without  crowding  Brannan  out  of  line.  When  the  letter  of  an  order,  therefore,  was  impossible, 
would  not  anv  lair  mode  of  interpretation  require  that  its  spirit  should  be  looked  at?  And,  to  a 
division  commander  in  that  wing — knowing  the  peril  in  which  Thomas  was  placed,  and  the  ten- 
dencv  of  all  the  morning's  etlort  to  withdraw  troops  for  his  support  and  steadily  close  up  the 
remaining  troops  on  the  left  toward  him — ought  there  to  have  been  one  moment's  question  as  to 
the  real  meaning  of  an  order  to  close  up  on  somebody  on  the  left? 

Here  the  case  might  rest;  but  the  indiscretion  of  General  Wood's  friends  in  their  discussion 
of  a  matter  for  which  they  ought  to  seek  a  speedy  forgetfulness,  warrants  a  further  step. 

Even  if  literal  execution  of  the  order  had  been  possible,  obedience  to  it  approached  crimi- 
nalitv.  It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  military  law  that  a  subordinate  has  the  right  to  disobey 
an  order  manifestlv  given  under  a  misapprehension  of  facts,  and  sure  to  be  disastrous  in  its  con- 
sequences. To  do  so  involves  a  grave  responsibility,  and  (should  an  error  of  judgment  be  made 
in  the  matter)  a  grave  personal  risk.  But  there  is  another  and  graver  responsibility — the  ruin 
of  an  armv,  the  loss  of  a  cause.  Between  these  responsibilities,  on  that  fateful  morning.  Gen- 
eral Wood  made  his  choice.  Whatever  may  be  his  present  feelings  about  it,  he  may  be  sure  that 
his  children,  thirty  years  hence,  will  not  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that,  in  such  a  case,  their 
father  chose  the  risk  for  the  army  rather  than  the  risk  for  himself. 

I  append  extracts  giving  the  pith  of  the  various  official  statements  of  the  case.  General 
Halleck's  annual  report,  in  reciting  the  facts,  says: 

.  .  .  "when,  according  to  General  Kosecrans's  order,  General  Wood,  overlooking  the  order  to  close  up  on 
Beynolds,  supposed  he  was  to  support  him  by  withdrawing  from  the  front  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  General  Btannan." 

General  Eosecrans's  report  says: 

"A  nipssage  from  General  Thomas  soon  followed  that  he  was  heavily  pressed.  Captain  Kellogg,  A.  D.  C,  the 
bearer,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  General  Brannan  was  out  of  line,  and  General  Reynolds's  right  was 
exposed.  Orders  were  dispatched  to  General  Wood  to  close  up  on  Reynolds,  and  word  was  sent  to  General  Thomas  that 
he  should  be  supported,  even  if  it  should  take  the  whole  corps  of  Crittenden  and  McCook.  .  .  .  General  Wood,  over- 
looking the  direction  to  '  close  up' on  General  Reynolds,  supposed  he  was  to  support  him  by  withdrawing  from  tho 
line  and  passing  to  the  rear  of  General  Brannan,  who,  it  appears,  was  not  out  of  line,  hut  was  in  echelon,  and  slightly 
in  rear  of  Reynolds's  right.  By  this  unfortunate  mistake  a  gap  was  opened  in  the  line  of  battle,  of  which  tho  enemy 
took  instant  advantage." 
^     General  Wood's  "note,"  filed  with  Eosecrans's  official  report,  says: 

"A  few  minutes,  perhaps  five,  before  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  20th,  I  received  the  following  order  : 

"  'Head-Quaetf.ks,  D.  C,  September  20—10:45. 
•"Bbioadier-Gen'ebal  Wood,  Commanding  Divhion,  etc.: 

" '  The  General  commanding  directs  that  you  close  up  on  Reynolds  as  fast  as  possible,  and  support  him. 

"  '  Respectfully,  etc.,  FRANK  J.  BOND,  Major  and  A.  D.  C.' 

"  This  order  was  addressed  as  follows : 

"  '  10:45  .\.  31.    Gallop.  Brigadier-General  WOOD,  Commanding  Division." 

"At  the  time  it  was  received  there  was  a  division  (Brannan's)  in  line  between  my  division  and  General  Reynolds's. 
I  was  immediately  in  rear  of  the  center  of  my  division  at  the  time.  I  immediately  dispatched  my  staff  officers  to  the 
brigade  commandfrs,  directing  them  to  move  by  the  left,  crossing  in  the  rear  of  General  Brannan's  division  to  close  up 
and  unpport  General  Reyniilds  ;  and  as  the  order  was  peremptory,  I  directed  the  movement  to  bo  made  on  the  double- 
quick.    It  was  comni'-iic-cd  immediately. 

"  An  there  wai  a  divi-ion  bi-tween  General  Reynolds's  and  mine,  it  was  absolutely  physically  impossible  for  nie  to 
obey  the  order  by  any  other  movement  than  the  one  I  made." 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  General  Eosecrans  afterward  said  substantially  that  he  had 
once  found  General  Wood  giving  a  liberal  interpretation  to  an  order,  when  literal  obedience 
would  have  been  better ;  and  now  a  strained  literal  obedience,  when  he  must  have  seen  that  it 
woald  be  di.«a.<itrou3.  The  order  in  question  was  the  only  one  from  head-quarters  through  the 
battle  not  written  by  General  Garfield,  the  Cliief  of  Staff. 

I  have  preferred,  ai.so,  to  let  the  figures  stand  as  given  in  tlic  text,  setting  fortli  tho  nuinbens 
of  the  opposing  armies  at  Cliickamauga.  In  justice  to  Eosecrans,  however,  I  should  add  that  liLs 
Chief  of  Htaff  .'•ays  there  wr-re  not  over  forty-two  tliou.sand  five  hundred  men  on  our  side  in  the 
figlit.  And  finally,  minute  verbal  criticism  may  ol>jocl  to  the  sentence  which  speaks  of  the  whole 
right  wing  as  crumbling,  ina.smuch  as  one  division  did  splendidly  maintain  its  coherence.  Never- 
thelcHfl,  the  statement  is  correct  as  to  the  Wing,  and  besides,  that  division  was  thenceforward 
able  to  exert  no  influence  on  t!ic  fortunes  f)f  the  day.  Its  course  is  described  elsewhere,  in  the 
Bketch  of  its  dislingui-Hhed  commander,  General  Sheridan. 
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GENERAL  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 


[HAT  the  son  of  a  Tannei-,  j)oor,  unpretending,  without  influential 
friends  until  his  performance  had  won  them,  ill-used  to  the  woi^ld  and 
its  ways,  should  rise — not  suddenly,  in  that  tirst  blind  worship  of  helpless 
ignorance  which  made  any  one  who  understood  regimental  tactics  illustrious  in 
advance  for  what  he  was  going  to  do,  not  at  all  for  what  he  had  done — but 
slowly,  grade  by  grade,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  constant  service  and 
mingled  blunders  and  success;  till,  at  the  end  of  a  four  years'  war,  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  our  armies,  crowned  by  popular  acclaim  our  greatest  Soldier,  is  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  criticism  and  a  sufficient  vindication  of  greatness.  Suc- 
cess succeeds. 

"We  may  reason  on  the  man's  career.  We  may  jjrove  that  at  few  stages  has 
he  shown  personal  evidences  of  marked  ability.  We  may  demonstrate  his  mis- 
takes. We  may  swell  the  praises  of  his  subordinates.  But  after  all,  the  career 
stands — wonderful,  unique,  worthy  of  the  study  we  now  invite  to  it,  so  long  as 
the  Nation  honors  her  benefactors,  or  the  State  cherishes  the  good  fame  of  the 
sons  who  have  contributed  most  to  do  her  honor. 

Hiram  Ulysses  Grant,  since  called,  "Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1822,  in  a  little,  one-story  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  at  the 
village  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  Clermont  County.  His  parents  were  poor,  respect- 
able young  laborers,  who  had  been  married  only  ten  months  before.  His  father 
when  a  boy,  had  been  brouglit  with  the  fiimily  from  Pennsylvania  to  Colum- 
biana County,  near  the  "VYestern  Reserve.  Five  years  later,  then  an  orphan  of 
eleven,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  went  with 
his  mother  to  Maysville,  Kentucky.  At  its  close,  in  his  21st  year,  he  returned 
to  the  Peserve  and  established  a  tannerj"  of  his  own  at  Pavenna.  After  tive 
years'  experiment  he  went  back,  still  poor,  to  the  Ohio  Piver.  Here  he  met 
with  and  married  Miss  Hannah  Simpson.  The  mother  of  the  future  General 
belonged  to  the  same  walks  of  life  with  the  father.  She  was  a  native  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pennsylvania,  and  had  come  "West  with  her  father's  family 
only  three  years  before.* 

"Those  curious  in  such  matters  have  traced  back  tlie  lineage  of  General  Grant,  on  the  fath- 
er's side,  to  Matthew  Grant,  one  of  the  Scotch  emigrants,  by  the  "Mary  and  John,"  to  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts,  in  1630.  Among  the  collateral  branches  they  have  also  found  connections  of 
Hon.  Columbus  Delano  and  General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  the  one  related  by  blood  to  General 
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A  year  after  the  birth  of  their  first  son  the  young  couple  removed  to  the 
next  county  eastward,  and  settknl  at  Georgetown.  The}-  continued  poor — so 
poor  that  all  thought  of  education  for  their  boy,  beyond  the  "quarter  in  winter- 
time"' at  the  village  school,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  lad  showed  spirit  and 
good  sense,  but  this  seems  to  have  suggested  nothing  more  to  the  struggling 
pair  than  what  an  excellent  tanner  he  would  make.  "Ulysses  was  industrious 
in  his  studies,"  so  writes  his  father,-'^  "but  at  that  time  I  had  little  means  and 
needed  his  assistance;  so  that,  except  the  three  winter  months,  he  had  but  little 
chance  for  school  after  he  was  about  eleven." 

Before  this,  indeed,  the  boy  had  begun  to  show  the  pluck  and  obstinacy 
there  were  in  him.  "I  had  left  a  three  3'ears'  old  colt  in  the  stable," — it  is  again 
his  father  who  tells  usf — "and  was  to  be  gone  all  day.  I  had  had  the  colt  but 
a  few  days  and  it  had  never  been  worked.  Ulysses,  then  not  quite  seven  j-ears 
old,  got  him  out,  gea^"ed,  and  hitched  him  to  a  sled,  led  and  drove  him  to  the 
woods,  loaded  up  his  sled  Avith  bark,  chips,  and  such  wood  as  he  could  put  on, 
mounted  the  load  and,  with  a  single  line,  drove  home."  The  passion  for  horses, 
which  no  cares  or  honors  have  been  able  to  eradicate,  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  boy's  life;  for  his  father,  striving  to  re- 
call his  memoi'ies  of  those  3'oung  daj^s,  immediately  afterwardj  gives  us  another 
anecdote  of  the  same  nature:  "I  wanted  Ulysses  to  go  about  three  miles  and 
back  on  an  errand  for  me  one  day,  before  I  could  start  on  a  trij)  which  was  to 
take  the  whole  day.  He  wanted  to  ride  a  pacing  horse  I  had,  but  as  I  was  going 
to  ride  this  myself  on  his  return,  I  told  him  he  must  take  the  colt.  'Well,'  said 
he,  'if  I  do  I  will  break  him  to  pace.'  In  about  an  hour  back  he  came,  and  he 
really  had  the  j'oung  horse  in  a  beautiful  pace." 

Already,  Avith  an  old  head  on  his  young  shoulders,  the  lad  assumed  responsi- 
bilities as  naturally  as  a  man.  His  schoolmates  tell  us  that,  though  never 
obtrusive,  he  insensibly  came  to  be  the  leader  in  their  games,  and  to  direct  their 
schoolboy  exploits.  So,  too,  when  one  of  these  schoolmates  tries  to  remember 
what  he  can  recall  as  the  most  striking  thing  about  Grant's  boyhood,  he  gives 
us  this: II  "At  the  age  of  twelve  he  aspired  to  the  management  of  his  father's 
draught  team,  and  was  intrusted  Avith  it  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  some  heavy 
hewed  logs.  Several  men  with  handsjiikcs  Avere  to  load  them  up  for  him.  He 
came  with  liis  team  and  found  the  logs  but  not  the  men.  Observing  a  fallen 
tree  witii  a  gradual  upward  slope  he  unhitched  his  horses,  attached  them  to  one 
of  the  hewed  logs,  drcAv  it  horizontally  to  the  tree,  and  then  drew  one  end  of 
it  up  the  inclined  trunk  higher  than  the  wagon-truck,  and  so  as  to  project  a  few 

Grant's  grcjit-granrlniotlier,  the  otiicr  to  liis  grandfatlier's  first  wife.  The  following  tliey  give  aa 
General  Grant's  (Hroct  line  of  de.scent  from  tiie  Mattliew  Grant  of  tlie  "Mary  and  John:" 

1.  Matthew  and  Priscilla  Grant.  2.  Samuel  and  Mary  Grant;  born  Porter.  3.  .Samuel  and 
Grace  Grant;  Ixjrn  Miner.  4.  Noah  and  Martlia  Grant;  born  Huntingdon.  5.  Noali  and 
Susannah  Grant;  born  I)(!ano.  0.  Noah  and  Rachel  Gi-nnt;  horn  Kcllcry.  7.  Jesse  Koot  and 
Hannah  Grant;  born  Simjison.     8.  Ulysses  H.  Grant. 

*rrivate  letters  from  Je-se  li.  Grant,  funuHliing  details  for  this  sketch, 

tlbid.  tibid. 

ILetter  of  Hon.  J.  N.  Morris  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  March  22,  18G4. 
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feet  over  it.  So  he  continued  to  do  until  lie  had  brought  several  to  this  position. 
Next  he  backed  the  wagon  under  the  projecting  ends;  and  finally,  one  by  one, 
hitched  and  drew  the  logs  lengthwise  across  the  fallen  trunk  on  to  his  wa"-on, 
hitched  up  again,  and  returned  with  his  load  to  his  astonished  father."* 

Such  glimpses  we  get  of  the  sturdj^,  active,  self-reliant  boy  who  was  now 
fast  growing  up  to  the  life  of  a  tanner;  with  some  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  a  little  arithmetic,  and  not  much  else  in  the  wa}-  of  education,  save  that 
which  came  from  the  great  school  in  which  his  most  valuable  lessons  have  been 
learned,  the  school  of  self-supporting  experience.  His  parents  were  still  in  very 
limited  circumstances;  children  came  as  they  come  to  poor  families  generally, 
there  were  five  more  mouths  to  feed  and  bodies  to  clothe.  The  eldest  had  now- 
spent  six  3'ears  laboring  with  his  father;  he  w^as  almost  arrived  at  man's  estate. 
We  may  well  believe  that  his  good  mother,  a  grave,  matronlj-,  judicious  woman, 
whose  character  seems  in  man}'  ways  impressed  upon  her  distinguished  son,  did 
not  fail  to  encourage  the  boy's  desire  for  something  better.  But  what  should  he 
do?  Colleges  were  out  of  the  question ;  high-schools  could  scarcely  be  thought  of 
It  was  an  era  of  bankruptcy  and  general  financial  distress.  Tlie  future  seemed  to 
offer  no  encouragement.  Something  of  a  politician  and  a  worker,  it  was  natural 
that  Jesse  Grant  should  think  of  political  relief  He  wrote  to  Senator  Morris 
concerning  West  P^int.  The  Senator  replied  that  he  had  no  appointment,  but 
that  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Hamer  (the  representative  of  the  district,  a  leading  Dem- 
crat  and  a  noted  stump  orator  of  those  daj's)  had.  Cariouslj'  enough  it 
happened  that  Mr.  Hamer  had  appointed  a  young  man  named  Bailey,  who 
fjiiled  to  pass  the  examination  for  admittance. f  The  failure  of  Cadet  Bailey 
made  the  vacancy  for  Ulysses  Grant;  and  he  was  appointed. | 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  then,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1839,  we  find  Grant  fairly 
embarked  at  West  Point  He  had  a  hundred  classmates  at  the  outset — not  one, 
it  is  said,  with  ^preparation  as  deficient  as  his  for  the  academic  course.  But  be- 
foi*e  the  four  years  were  ended  only  thirty-nine  were  left  out  of  the  hundred  to 
graduate ;  and  Grant  had  worked  his  way  well  up  toward  the  middle  of  this 
smaller  number  in  the  grade  of  his  attainments.  Among  these  men  were  Wm. 
B.  Pi-anklin,  who  bore  off"  the  honors  of  the  class ;  Rosewell  S.  Ripley,  late  of 
the  Rebel  army;  John  J.  Peck,  Jos.  J.  Reynolds,  and  C.  C.  Augur,  three  well- 

*The  following  story  we  find  in  a  jiopular  Boy's  Biograpliy  of  Grant.  His  father  ha.s  given 
us  a  confirmation  of  it: 

"  The  absence  of  fear  was  always  a  characteristic  of  Ulysses.  Wlien  two  years  of  age, 
while  Mr.  Grant  was  carrying  Ulysses  in  his  arms  on  a  public  occasion  through  the  village,  a 
j'oung  man  wished  to  try  the  eflfect  of  a  pistol  report  on  the  child.  Mr.  Grant  consented,  saying, 
'The  child  has  never  seen  a  pistol  or  gun  in  his  life.'  The  baby  hand  was  put  on  the  lock  and 
pressed  quietly  there  till  it  snapped,  and  ofT  went  the  charge  with  a  loud  report.  Ulysses  scarcely 
stirred;  but  in  a  moment  pushed  away  the  pistol,  saying,  'Fich  it  again!  fick  it  again/'  A  by- 
stander remarked:  'That  boy  will  make  a  general;  for  he  neither  winked  nor  dodged.'" 

tThe  examination  which  Bailey  could  not  pass,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with 
some  apprehension  by  Grant,  included  simply  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  deci- 
mal fractions. 

j Letter  of  J.  N.  Morris  to  National  Intelligencer. 
'      Vol.  L— 23. 
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known  Tnion  "Nrajor-Gencralj^;  Franklin  Gardner,  who  surrendered  Port  Hud- 
son: Frederick  Steele,  and  Eufiis  Ingalls.  Among  the  thirty-nine  Grant  was 
icraded  tlie  tAventv-tirst.  I^o  one  dreamed  of  his  ever  being  aGeneralT  He  had 
i:ood  sense,  -was  quiet,  industrious,  rather  popular  -svith  those  who  knew  him, 
jiud  withal  a  little  old-fashioned  and  peculiar,  as  was  natural  to  a  boy  of  his 
antecedents.  A  schoolmate*  says  of  hira  :  "I  remember  him  as  a  plain,  common- 
sense,  stniiightforward  youth;  quiet,  rather  of  the  old-head-on-the-young-shoul- 
dor  order;  shunning  notoriety;  quite  contented  while  others  were  grumbling; 
taking  to  his  military  duties  in  a  verj'  business-like  manner;  not  a  prominent 
man  in  the  corps,  but  respected  by  all  and  ver}^  popular  with  his  friends.  His 
soubriquet  of  'Uncle  Sam'f  was  given  him  there,  Avhere  every  good  fellow  has 
a  nickname,  from  these  very  qualities;  indeed,  he  was  a  very  uncle-like  sort  of 
youth.  He  was  then  and  alwa^'s  an  excellent  horseman;  and  his  picture  rises 
before  me  as  I  write,  in  the  old  torn  coat,  obsolescent  leather  gig-top,  loose  rid- 
ing pantaloons  with  spurs  buckled  over  thera,  going  with  his  clanging  saber  to 
the  drill-hall.  He  exhibited  but  little  enthusiasm  in  anj'thing;  his  best  stand- 
ing was  in  the  mathematical  branches  and  their  application  to  tactics  and  mili- 
tary engineering.'' 

So  the  uncle-like  youth  got  on  ;  in  quiet,  jog-trot  fashion,  making  no  show, 
certainly  indulging  no  sentiment,  but  plodding  on  in  his  own  matter-of-fact  wa}'-. 
And,  in  reality,  he  did  plod  lo  some  purpose;  for  that  a  boy  who  had  lived  to 
his  eighteenth  year  in  a  tannery,  with  no  education  beyond  "  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  in  decimal  fractions,"  should  learn  enough  in  four  j^ears  to 
stand  even  twent3'-first  in  a  class  that  had  traversed  the  West  Point  course,  was 
in  itself  much. 

His  standing  was  of  course  too  low  for  anything  but  the  Infantry,  and  so  he 
was  assigned  as  brevet  Second  Lieutenant  to  the  Fourth,  then  stationed  at  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  St.  Louis.  His  residence  here  lasted  a  3'car,  in  the  usual 
dull  routine  of  arm}'  life,  but  with  one  episode  that  was  to  have  its  influ- 
ence on  his  future  career.  Among  his  classmates  had  been  one  Frederick  T. 
Dent.J  of  St.  Louis,  like  him  not  standing  very  high  in  the  class,  and  like  him 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  Infantry.  It  Avas  natural  that  Dent  should  take  him  to 
visit  his  family;  not  verj'  natural,  one  would  say,  that  Grant  should  fall  in 
love.  But  he  did.  Five  years  later,  on  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  married  Miss 
I)«'nt — the  gentle  woman  who  has  since  been  at  his  side  through  good  and 
through  evil  repute. 

But  service  in  the  regular  army  makes  small  allowance  for  the  exigencies 

*Profe«Bor  Coppce — Grant  and  his  Campaigns,  page  22. 

t  There  Beems  to  have  been  Home  curious  blundering  about  a  name  that  wa.s,  one  day,  to  rate 
BO  high.  Ah  bin  fatlicr  expbiins  it,  he  was  originally  named  Iliram  Ulysses,  tlie  lust  name  being 
a  favorite  with  bin  gnmdtnother.  His  Ciulci  warrant,  Iiowevcr,  was  made  out  for  Ulysses  Sidney. 
He  qiiiftly  took  the  name  and  bore  it  ihroiigli  West  Point.  Then,  in  honor  of  his  mother,  lie 
finaliy  changed  Sidney  to  SimpKon. 

JKiili  in  the  Fourtli  Infantry  where  lie  has  risen  to  Major;  also  Brevet  Brigadier  and  serv- 
ing on  Grant'H  BtafF. 
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of  courtships.  With  in  a  year  Grant  was  sent  awaj^  from  St.  Louis,  with  his 
reii^iment,  to  Natchitoches,  Louisiana;  thence,  a  yenv  hiter,  to  the  Mexican 
frontier;  then,  as  the  war  broke  out,  across  the  Rio  Grande  with  Zachary  Tay- 
lor's famous  army  of  occupation.  Meantime,  after  two  years'  waiting,  he  had 
become  a  Second-Lieutenant  and,  by  special  permission,  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Fourth  Infantr}-  with  his  brother-in-law  that  was  to  be,  instead 
of  being  transferred  to  the  Seventh,  for  which  his  ap])ointment  was  originally 
made  out. 

With  his  regiment  he  participated  in  the  opening  contests  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Kesaca  de  la  Palma — his  first  sight  of  real  war;  and  some  months  later  he 
passed  through  the  bloodier  engagement  of  Monterey.  The  regiment  was  now 
withdrawn  to  General  Scott's  column  before  Vera  Cruz;  and  presently  Grant 
was  made  the  regimental  quartermaster.  Apparently  there  was  no  thought 
that  the  man  had  better  material  in  him  than  was  needed  for  managing 
wagon -trains.  But  he  had  no  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  trains  when  a 
battle  was  going  on  ;  and  so  we  find  that  at  every  engagement  he  joined  his 
regiment  and  shared  its  exposure.  At  Molino  del  Rey  he  won  praise  and  a  brevet. 
At  Chapultepec  "  ho  behaved  with  distinguished  gallantry,"  as  the  official 
report  of  the  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment  testified;  while  the  brigade 
commander  added,  "I  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  Lieutenant  Grant, 
Fourth  Infantry,  who  acquitted  himself  most  nobly  upon  several  occasions 
under  my  own  observation;"  and  General  Worth  himself  felt  warranted  in 
expressing  his  obligations  to  "  Lieutenants  Lendrum  and  Grant,  Fourth  Infantry, 
especiall3\" 

So  much  of  the  future  General-in-Chief  can  be  seen  through  the  nebulous 
atmosphere  of  official  reports  during  the  Mexican  war — no  more.  Doubtless 
he  behaved  as  hundreds  of  others  did — no  better — no  worse.  But  he  had  still 
made  no  impression  on  the  men  who  concerned  themselves  with  the  rising 
officers  of  the  army;  no  one  thought  of  a  brilliant  future  for  him;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  be  the  quartermaster  of  his  regiment — first  in  Xew  York,  then  on  the 
Northern  frontier.  At  last  he  I'ose  to  the  command  of  his  company,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  married.  His  command  was  kept  for  a  season  at  Detroit; 
then  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  Thus,  in  quiet  garrison-duty,  three  years  of  married 
life  went  by.  Then  he  was  ordered  to  Oregon,  where  he  saw  a  little  Indian 
fighting.  Two  years  passed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  idleness  of  army  life, 
absence  from  his  family,  and  the  swarming  temptations  of  the  early  times  in 
California  and  Oregon,  began  to  tell  upon  our  sober-sided,  uncle-like  youth. 
His  passion  for  horses  did  not,  in  the  least,  diminish.  Billiards  were  alwa^-s  fasci- 
nating. Presentl}''  less  desirable  sources  of  exhilaration  began  to  exert  their 
power. 

The  sudden  reception  of  an  order  assigning  him  to  a  command  far  in  the 
interior  of  Oregon,  broke  the  current  on  which  our  Captain  was  embarked.  It 
seemed  to  indicate  indefinite  separation  from  his  family;  it  promised  no  distinc- 
tion, and  certainly  no  pleasure.     He  wisely  decided  that  it  was  time  to  rejoin 
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his  -wife;  resiirncd  his  commission  just  eleven  years  and  one  month  after  cnter- 
:n^^  the  service;*  and  went  home  to  tr}'  his  fortune  in  civil  life.f 

He  first  established  himself  near  the  honio  of  his« wife's  relatives  in  St. 
Louis  Countv,  Missouri,  as  a  farmer.  In  this  he  failed.  He  tried  to  sell  wood, 
and  failed  aijain.  In  his  matter-of  fact  way  he  went  to  work  with  his  own 
hands  to  earn  bread  for  his  tamil}'.  An  old  comrade  at  West  Point  saj^s  :  ''I  vis- 
ited St.  Louis  at  this  time,  and  remember  with  pleasure  tha.t  Grant,  in  his  farmer 
ri^,  whip  in  hand,  came  to  see  me  at  the  hotel  where  were  also  Joseph  J.  Eey- 
nolds.  Don  Cai-los  Buell.  and  Major  Chapman  of  the  cavalry."!  And  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  him  adding:  "If  Grant  had  overused  spirits,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
I  distinctly  remember  that,  upon  the  proposal  being  made  to  drink,  Grant  said  : 
'I  will  go  in  and  look  at  you  for  I  never  drink  anything;'  and  the  other  oificers, 
who  saw  liim  frequently,  afterward  told  me  that  he  drank  nothing  but  water." 

But  proper  conduct  alone  will  not  earn  bread.  Farming  and  wood- 
eellinf  having  proved  tailures  he  moved  into  the  city.  But  in  all  that  great, 
bustling  center  of  activity  whither,  as  to  the  coming  metropolis  of  the  continent, 
adventurous  young  men  were  thronging  from  every  quarter  of  the  over-ci"Owded 
East  to  seek  their  fortunes,  there  seemed  nothing  at  which  Captain  Grant  could 
succeed.  He  tried  auctioneering.  He  applied  to  the  city  authorities  for  a  posi- 
tion as  engineer,  which  they  "respectfully  declined."  He  attempted  something 
in  the  real-estate  agency  way.  He  tried  that  most  unpleasant  of  callings, 
collecting  money  fur  creditors  who  had  no  time  to  pursue  their  small  debtors 
with  personal  duns.  All  this  time  he  lived  almost  from  hand  to  mouth.  He 
was  too  poor  to  rent  an  oflSce ;  but  he  found  a  fat,  good-natured  young  lawyer, 
named  Hiilj-er,  whose  office  was  not  overcroAvded  with  clients,  and  who  will- 
ingly gave  him  desk  room.     And  so  he  worried  through  till  1859. 

Meantime  the  canny  Scot  nature  had  shown  itself  in  his  industrious  father. 
The  old  gentleman  had  prospered  bravely  in  tanning,  and  had  become  the 
owner  of  a  harness  and  leather  store,  with  means  to  enlarge  his  business  if  he 
chose.  He  was  beginning  a  branch  oi'  his  establishment  at  Galena,  Illinois,  in 
which  a  younger  son  was  to  be  a  partner.  Ul3'sses  had  shown  so  little  capacity 
for  "getting  on,"  and  withal  seemed  so  deprived  of  the  energy  that  had  been 
noticed  in  him  during  his  boj'ish  days  by  the  idleness  of  army  life,  that  it 
became  neccssar}-  to  do  something  ^r  him.  Mr.  Grant  thought  the  boy  ought 
to  know  something  about  the  leather  trade,  if  he  know  anything  at  all  in  a 
business  way,  and  so  he  had  him  remove  to  Galena  to  act  as  a  sort  of  assistant 

•On  July  31,  18.>1. 

tl  have  prf-fcrr«Ml,  in  tlic  foreKoinp;  paraprapli,  to  follow  tlie  acconnt  sanctioned  by  Onint's 
family  and  frif-ndH  of  ihc.  way  in  wliicli  lie  came  to  kave  the  service.  But  I  am  reminded  of 
that  wise  maxim  of  lA-fiHin;,''s:  "  It  is  a  duty,  if  one  undertake  to  teach  the  truth,  to  leach  the 
whole  of  it  or  none  at  all."  It  would  he  dishonest  in  one  professing  to  trace  the  development  of 
firant'H  character  and  the  cvcntH  of  his  life,  tf)  suppress  allusion  to  the  dissii)ated  hahits  into 
which,  at  thii«  Htape  in  hin  career,  lie  had  unfortunately  fallen.  The  belief  has  been  current 
through  til*' WcHt  fand  there  are  Bomo  reasons  for  crediting  it)  that  his  resignation  was  prompted 
by  the  siirnificant  warning  which  the  Dejjartment,  because  of  the«e  habits,  now  felt  bound  to 
give  him. 

J  Profeaflor  Coppee — Grant  and  his  r'ampaigim,  page  2G. 
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manat^er  in  the  house  of  Grant  &  Sou.  Citizens  knew  little  of  the  elder 
brother  at  the  new  leather  store. '  But  the  few  that  came  to  be  intimate  with 
him,  in  the  two  years  that  intervened  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  una- 
ble, as  all  had  been  before,  to  discern  any  signs  of  coming  greatness  beneath 
his  almost  stolid  exterior,  had  not  failed  to  observe  the  good  judgment  and 
strong  common  sense,  which  commended  him  as  an  eminently  safe  man.  Who- 
ever knew  him  well,  liked  him.  Not  many  thought  him  much  of  a  business  man ; 
but  it  was  a  strong  point  that  he  was  not  above  his  business.  He  put  on  no  airs  ; 
assumed  nothing  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  that  aristocratic  affaii*, 
the  regular  ami}';  was  not  disposed  to  boast  over  his  exploits  in  Mexico.  He 
lived  modestlj^,  and  seemed  to  be  at  last  getting  his  head  above  water. 

Such  was  the  retired  army  Captain  on  the  12th  of  April,  1861.  After  a 
hard  struggle  he  seemed  to  have  gained  a  footing ;  there  stretched  before  him  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  life — rising  to  a  partnership,  selling  good  leather  for  good 
prices,  and  gaining  in  the  end  a  modest  competence,  which,  in  Galena,  would  be 
ample  for  a  respected  and  comfortable  old  age.  The  next  day  all  was  changed. 
\Yith  the  firing  on  Sumter  his  Destiny  came  to  him. 

Up  to  this  time  Grant  had  been  a  decided  Democrat.  He  disliked  the 
Republican  movement,  sym2:)athized  with  the  South  in  its  recital  of  grievances, 
detested  the  Abolitionists.  But  he  had  the  soldierlj-  instinct  which  was  wanting 
to  so  many  of  his  old  comrades.  When  the  flag  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  was 
assailed  he  knew  no  question  of  politics.  "He  laid  down  the  paper  containing 
the  account  of  the  bombardment" — so  writes  an  admiring  intimate  in  the  family — 
"walked  around  the  counter  and  drew  on  his  coat,  saying,  'I  am  for  the  war  to 
put  down  this  wicked  Eebellion.  The  Government  educated  me  for  the  army 
and,  though  I  served  faithfully  through  one  war,  I  feel  still  a  little  in  debt  for  my 
education,  and  am  ready  to  discharge  the  obligation.'"-'^ 

He  tlirew  himself  at  once  into  the  recruiting  work  Avhich  swept  over  the 
North  ;  drilled  the  company  first  raised  in  Galena,  and  went  with  them  to  the 
State  capital.  In  that  hour  of  sudden  need  men  that  knew  how  to  drill  com- 
panies, and  understood  the  organization  of  a  regiment,  were  god-sends  to  the 
officials  who  had  so  long  helped  the  popular  prejudice  against  musters  and  the 
"  cornstalk  militia."  It  was  no  sooner  discovered,  at  Springfield,  that  Captain 
Grant  had  actuallj^  been  at  West  Point,  and  had  besides  seen  real  fighting  in  Mex- 
ico, than  the  Governor  determined  to  secure  so  valuable  an  aid.  Forthwith  he 
was  made  Adjutant-General  for  the  State,  and  was  set  to  work  at  mustering  in 
troops.  The  confusion  was  intolerable;  at  first  the  rather  slow  Adjutant-General 
made  little  more  headway  in  it  than  had  the  civilians.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was 
not  highly  fitted  for  oftice  work.  Once  or  twice  it  was  hinted  that  he  might  take 
IX  rL'ginicnt,  if  he  chose,  and  go  into  the  field.  But  the  plan  of  electing  officers  dis- 
gusted him.  He  would  not  command,  as  soldiers,  men  who  were  his  constitu- 
ents.    In  June  he  was  absent  for  a  short  time  on  a  visit  to  his  father  at  Cincin- 

*A  lady  friend  of  tlie  Grants,  in  the  Portage  County  Deiuocrat,  Marcli  30,  1864. 
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nati.  By  this  time  regimental  oleetions  were  abandoned,  and,  during  liis  ab- 
sejice.  Governor  Yates  appointed  Grant  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-First. 

The  regiment  was  to  serve"  only  three  months.  Pleased  at  having  an 
educated  soldier  for  Colonel  the  men  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  and  speedily 
became  noted  for  their  drill  and  discipline.  Presently  there  was  an  alarm  about 
Quincy,  and  Colonel  Grant  marched  his  regiment  thither,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Then  came  orders  to  defend  railroad  lines  in 
Northern  Missouri.  Avhieh  brought  him  into  the  vicinity  of  other  regiments. 
The  civilian  Colonels  Avho  outranked  him  shrank  from  giving  orders  to  a 
veritable  West  Pointer,  and  so  he  became  commander  of  the  brigade.* 

*  A  "Staff  Officer"  gives  currency  to  a  story  of  these  early  campaigning  days.  It  was  while 
Grant  was  leading  a  small  column  after  Jeff.  Thompson : 

"  Lieutenant  AVickfield,  of  an  Indiana  cavalry  regiment,  commanded  the  advance  guard, 
consisting  of  eighty  mounted  men.  About  noon  he  came  up  to  a  small  farm-house,  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  which  he  judged  that  there  might  be  something  fit  to  eat  inside.  He  hiiltod 
his  company,  dismounted,  and  with  two  Second-Lieutenants  entered  the  dwelling.  He  knew  that 
Grant's  incipient  fame  had  already  gone  out  through  all  that  country,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  bv  reprt^enting  himself  to  be  the  General  he  might  obtain  the  best  the  house  afforded.  So, 
assuming  a  very  imperative  demeanor,  he  accosted  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  told  them 
he  must  have  something  for  himself  and  staff  to  eat.  They  desired  to  know  who  he  was,  and  he 
told  them  that  he  was  Brigadier-General  Grant.  At  the  sound  of  that  name  they  flew  around  with 
nlarming  alacrity  and  served  up  about  all  they  had  in  the  house,  taking  great  pains  all  the  wliile 
to  make  loud  professions  of  loyalty.  The  Lieutenants  ate  as  mucli  as  they  could  of  the  not  over- 
sumptuous  meal,  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  good  for  that  country,  and  demanded  what  was  lo 
pay.     'Nothing.'     And  they  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

"In  the  meantime  General  Grant,  who  had  halted  his  army  a  few  miles  further  back  for  a 
brief  resting  .spell,  came  in  sight  of,  and  wa.^  rather  favorably  impressed  with,  the  appearance  of 
ihis  same  house.  Eiding  up  to  the  fence  in  front  of  the  door,  he  desired  to  know  if  they  would 
cook  him  a  meal. 

"'No,'  said  a  female  in  a  gruff  voice;  'General  Grant  and  his  staff  have  just  been  here  and 
eaten  everything  in  the  house  except  one  pumpkin  pie.' 

"'Humph,'  murmured  Grant;  'what  is  your  name?' 

"'Selvidge,'  replied  the  woman. 

"Casting  a  half  dollar  in  at  the  door  he  asked  if  she  would  keep  that  pie  till  he  sent  nu 
officer  for  it;  to  which  she  replied  that  she  would, 

"That  evening,  after  the  camping-ground  had  been  .selected,  the  various  regiment.s  were  noti- 
fied that  there  would  be  a  grand  parade  at  half-past  six  for  orders.  Officers  would  see  that  their 
men  all  turned  out,  etc.  In  five  minutes  the  camp  was  in  a  perfect  uproar  and  tilled  with  all 
Borts  of  rumors.  Some  thought  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  it  being  so  unusual  to  have  parades 
when  on  a  march.  At  half  past  six  the  parade  was  formed,  ton  columns  deep,  and  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  length.  After  the  usual  routine  of  ceremonies  the  acting  assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral read  the  following  order: 

"'HKAn-qrARTERS  Army  tn  tiik  Fikld. 
•"Special  Order  No.— . 

"  '  Lieutenant  Wickfield  of  the Indiana  Cavalry,  having  on  this  day  eaten  everything  in 

Mrs.  S«dvidge's  Jion.-e,  at  the  crossing  of  t!ie  Ironton  and  Por;ilii>iUas  and  Llack  Kiver  and  Cape 
Girardeau  Roads,  except  one  pumpkin  i)ic.  Lieutenant  VVickfickl  is  liereliy  ordered  to  return  with 
an  enctjrl  of  one  hundred  cavalry  and  eat  that  pie  also. 

"  '  U.  S.  Grant,  Lrigadier-Ccncral  Commanding.' 

"Grant's  orderH  were  law,  and  no  soldier  ever  attempted  to  evade  them.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  Lieutenant  filed  out  of  camp  with  his  hundred  men,  amid  the  ciieers  of  the  entire  army. 
The  e»<cort  concurred  in  Btating  that  he  devoured  the  whole  of  the  pie,  and  seemed  to  relish  it." 
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Generals  were  needed  and,  since  Grant  Avas  doing  well  as  acting  Briga- 
dier, his  appointment  to  the  grade  was  naturally  suggested.  On  the  9th  ol" 
August  the  commission  was  issued,  though  it  was  made  to  bear  date  from  the 
17th  of  May.  True  to  his  old  middle-ground  he  held  about  the  middle  placo 
in  the  list  of  thirtj'-four  appointments  to  General  i-ank  that  day  made.  Neither 
to  General  Scott,  however,  nor  to  any  of  the  others  Avho  were  searching  the 
ranks  of  the  old  armj-  for  promising  young  men  with  whom  to  fill  its  higher 
places,  did  his  name  once  occur.  McClellan  was  thought  of;  Eosccrans,  Fre- 
mont, McDow^ell,  Halleck  were  all  thought  of;  but  no  one  ever  suggested  tliat. 
Grant  was  worthy  of  more  than  a  place  among  the  politicians  who  were  carry- 
ing off  the  Brigadier-Generalships  of  Volunteers.  In  fact  some  of  his  old  com- 
rades were  even  surprised  at  his  attaining  that  measure  of  success.  But  his 
time  was  coming. 

The  new  General  was  ordered  down  to  Cairo,  and  given  command  of  the 
small  district  around  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  then  known  as 
the  District  of  South-Eastern  Missouri.  Troops  were  pouring  down  the  Illinois 
Central  Eailroad  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  General  soon  found  himself 
with  an  ample  command.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  McClellan  and  Buckner 
neutrality.*  Wliile  the  Kentuckians  were  amusing  McClellan,  their  friends 
were  seizing  Hickman,  Columbus,  and  Bowling  Green.  They  were  just  about  to 
plant  themselves  at  Paducah  (on  the  Ohio  Eiver  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee), 
a  strongly  secession  town,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
command  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  lower  Ohio.  General  Grant 
comprehended  the  position  and  acted  promptly.  The  people  of  Paducah  were 
hourly  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  Rebel  force  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  Gth 
of  September,  they  awoke  to  find  the  town  in  possession  of  a  brigade  of  Grant's 
troops  under  Chas.  F.  Smith.  Soon  after  he  seized  Smithland,  ten  miles  further 
up,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cumberland,  and  thus  held  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
which  led  to  the  center  of  the  extended  line  the  Rebels  were  forming.  In  these 
operations  Grant  showed  promptness  and  good  sense;  but  he  gave  also  the  first 
display  of  another  quality,  little  suspected  as  yet,  which  was  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  his  future  success.  He  selected  the  right  man  for 
the  work.  Chas.  F.  Smith  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  soldier,  and  men  of  the  old 
army  held  him  its  ablest  and  most  accomplished  officer.  It  was  an  army  tradition 
that  he  had  incurred  the  hot  disjDleasure  of  Genei'al  Scott,  who  never  forgot  nor 
forgave.  But  for  this,  many  thought,  he  might  have  had  the  place  to  which 
young  McClellan  was  so  unexpectedly  raised.  With  Smith  at  Paducah  the 
Tennessee  was  safe.  But  the  ways  of  the  rigid  old  disciplinarian  were  not  the 
ways  of  the  fresh  volunteers,  and  soon  a  clamerous  storm  against  him  l)egan  to 
blow  about  head-quarters.  The  newspapers  scolded;  their  columns  teemed  with 
communications  from  indignant  soldiers;  politicians  took  hold  of  it,  and  tho 
eins  of  Paducah  Smith  were  canvassed  at  the  Capitol.  But  Grant  knew  his 
man,  and  never  faltered  in  his  support.     By-and-by  came  Fort  Donelson;  and 

*See  ante — Life  of  McClellan. 
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the  vision  of  the  white-haired  ohl  hero,  bare-headed,  leading  the  wild  charge 
over  the  outer  intrenehments,  shamed  into  silence  the  grumblers  and  the  slan- 
derers 

Price  was  advancing  into  ]\[issouri.  Jeff.  Thompson  was  already  roaming, 
apparently  at  will,  through  the  State.  The  Eebel  garrison  at  Columbus  was 
believed  to  be  re-enforcing  Price,  and  it  seemed  probable,  at  any  rate,  that  it 
would  interfere  witii  a  small  column  sent  out  b}^  Grant  in  pursuit  of  Thompson. 
Fremont,  now  in  command  of  the  department,  accordingly  ordered  Grant  to 
make  a  demonstraticMi  against  Columbus.  Grant  at  once  sent  word  to  Smith,  at 
Padiicah,  of  Jiis  intentions,  and  requested  that  a  co-operating  movement  from 
that  point  be  made  against  the  rear  of  Columbus.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
some  chanices  in  the  movement  of  the  forces  in  pursuit  of  Jeff.  Thompson,  that 
mii^-ht  tend  to  confuse  the  enemj- as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  operations  in  hand. 
Then,  embarking  a  force  of  three  thousand  men*  on  steamboats,  he  proceeded 
down  the  Mississippi  to  a  point  nine  miles  below  Cairo  (not  quite  half  way  to  Co- 
lumbus), where  he  rounded  to,  and  tied  up  for  the  night  on  the  Kentucky  shore. 
Up  to  this  point  it  would  seem  that  General  Grant  had  formed  no  decided 
plan  for  a  demonstration  against  the  enemy.     News  received  here  after  midnight, 

he  tells  us,f  determined  him  to  attack — 
not  Columbus — but  the  out-ljang  post 
at  Belmont,  directly  across  the  river 
from  Columbus,  and  under  its  guns.  Th 
news  which  decided  this  unexpected 
movement  was  brought  by  a  "reliable 
Union  man"  to  his  small  force  at 
^^.  ^^    .,.  ^-     ,v   --^^  a  .«      ^1  '«»  Charleston,  and  thence  forwarded  to  him 

y^<E  \%iP^^^:^»i^^^fH^\i\'^^\         1  I     ^y  special   messenger.      It   was   to   the 

effect  that  the  garrison  at  Columbus  had 
been  crossing  trooi:)S  into  Missouri  at 
Belmont,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  and 
falling  upon  the  rear  of  the  column 
Avliich  Grant  had  sent  after  Jeff.  Thomp- 
son. It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
any  ex])ectation  of  pursuing  the  pur- 
suers. He  oril}'  decided  to  attack  vigor- 
ouslj'  whatever  forces  he  inight  find  at 
Belmont,  "knowing  ti;at  in  case  of  re- 
pulse we  could  i-e-embark  without  diflS- 
culty.t" 

It  h  fa>y  (Miougli  now  to  see  that  such  a  movement  could  have  but  one  ter- 
mination. The  troops  landed  on  the  Mississippi  shore,  just  as  near  Belmont  as 
the    Bteumboats    dare    a|i])ro:uh — for    fear    of   the    Columbus    batteries.      They 

*  The  exact  number  wa.s  three  thou.sanu  one  Iiundrcd  and  fourteen— Grant's  Official  Kcport, 
Belmont. 

tibid.  ilbid. 
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marched  ny  the  flank,  with  skirmishers  well  in  udvanee,  about  a  mile  down  the 
river,  and  then  formed  in  line  of  battle;  where,  presently,  they  encountered  the 
eneni}'  advanced  a  mile  or  more  above  his  camp.  The  troops,  to  nearly  all  of 
whom  it  was  their  lii-st  battle,  behaved  handsomely.  They  were  opposed  by 
three  Eebel  regiments,  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  numbei-s  to  their  own  force;  but 
they  steadily  advanced  their  line,  drove  the  Rebels  into  the  tangled  timber 
abattis  in  front  of  their  camp,  through  which  they  finally  charged,  sweeping 
everything  before  them,  and  driving  the  Eebels  (now  augmented  by  Pillow's 
recently  arrived  re-enforcements)  over  the  bank  down  to  their  transports. 

Grant,  meanwhile,  had  freel}'  exposed  himself  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
flict, his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  him  ever  in 
advance,  were  inspired  with  confidence.  But,  though  it  was  the  first  battle  in 
which  ho  had  ever  held  a  command  (for  he  did  not  even  have  cliarge  of  his 
own  company  in  any  of  his  engagements  in  Mexico),  he  remained  cool  enough 
in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm,  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  instant  retreat. 
Already  the  heavy  Rebel  artillery,  from  the  opposite  bank,  was  trained  upon 
them.  Pillow  had  brought  over  three  fresh  regiments  only  in  time  to  be  caught  in 
the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Illinoisians  and  lowans,  but  now  they  were  re-form- 
ing under  the  bank,  and  General  Polk  himself  was  crossing  with  two  regiments 
more.  It  was  not  evident  that  General  Grant  yet  knew  that  three  more  regiments 
were  crossing  above  to  intercept  his  return  to  his  transports;  but  enough  was 
seen  to  convince  him  that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  getting  out  of  his  cap- 
tured camp.  Everything  was  hastily  fired,  the  Rebel  artillery  was  dragged  oflT, 
and  the  column  started  up  the  river  for  its  boats. 

And  now  there  suddenly  rose  in  their  path  the  apparition  of  a  Iresh  foe. 
The  Rebel  column  designed  to  cut  them  off  from  their  transports  had  gained  its 
position.  Four  pieces  of  the  captured  artillery  were  abandoned  ;  and  with  the 
others  the  line  charged  again,  successfully  cutting  its  way  through  till  it 
reached  the  steamers.  One  regiment,  however  was  missing.  It  had  gone  too 
far  from  the  river  bank  on  the  return,  had  missed  the  intercepting  Rebels,  and 
was  now  groping  its  way  at  random  down  to  the  river.  Meantime  the  Eebels 
had  formed  again  on  the  bank,  and  opened  fire  on  the  crowded  jam  of  National 
soldiers  on  the  transports.  The  gunboats  came  to  their  relief,  and  presently 
their  shells  began  to  fall  not  only  among  the  Rebels,  but  into  the  ranks  of  the 
missing  reginient.  It  hastened  down  to  the  river,  coming  out  through  a  little 
depression,  below  where  the  Rebels  were  engaged,  and  embarking  there  under 
cover  of  the  gunboats,  as  soon  as  a  transport  could  be  dropped  down  to  take 
them  ofi^.  In  such  guise — with  Rebel  shot  still  whistling  through  their  helpless 
mass,  with  the  wounded  crowded  confusedly  among  the  throng,  with  their  dead 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  wounded  left  in  the  hands  of  the  exultant 
Rebels,  as  well  as  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  more  tal:en  prisoners — did  Grant 
and  his  men  steam  slowly  up  the  river  to  the  point  from  which  they  stai'ted. 

General  Grant  frankly  told  the  story  of  the  day  in  his  otficial  report,  but 
claimed  that  he  had  prevented  the  Columbus  garrison  from  re-entbrcing  Price, 
or  sending  out  an  expedition  to  cut  off  the  column  moving  against  Jeft".  Thomp- 
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6011.  An  impartial  judgment  can  not  confirm  these  claims.  Three  hours 
at'tor  the  battle  of  Belmont  the  Columbus  garrison  was  as  free  to  re-enforce 
Price  as  it  had  been  three  days  before.  What  the  Eebels  knew  was  that  a 
.small  force,  making  a  sudden  descent  upon  an  out-l3nng  camp,  had  been  able  to 
burn  the  tents  and  blankets,  and  carry  off  a  couple  of  guns  before  being 
driven  back  to  its  boats,  and  forced,  in  its  haste,  to  leave  its  dead,  wounded, 
and  pi-isouers  behind  it.  Such  performance  was  not  likely  to  so  terrify  them 
that,  under  the  possibility  of  a  similar  attack,  they  would  fail  to  re-enforce  Price 
if  they  chose. 

Whether  an}'  more  important  results  could  have  been  obtained  from  the 
"demonstration  against  Columbus,"  which  Fremont  had  ordered,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. But  it  is  clear  that  the  same  results  could  have  been  secured  by  an 
operation  t,especially  in  conjunction  with  Smith's  Paducah  column)  against  the 
rear  «)f  Columbus,  without  the  necessity  of  an  enforced  reti'cat  under  fire;  with- 
out leaving  dead  and  wounded  in  the  enemy's  hands;  and  without  definitely  as- 
suring the  enemy,  in  advance,  that  nothing  more  than  a  sudden,  inconsequential 
dash  was  intended,  by  delivering  the  attack  on  a  spot  that  was,  by  no  possi- 
bility, tenable  for  the  attacking  party.* 

Yet  the  action  at  Belmont,  unfortunate  as  it  seemed,  and  depressing  as  were 
its  immediate  effects  upon  the  public  mind,  did  good.  It  showed  the  raw  soldiers 
what  war  was;  it  gave  them  unbounded  confidence  in  their  capacity  to  take 
care  of  themselves  against  anything  like  even  numbers;  and  it  taught  them  that 
their  General  was  ready  to  go  wherever  he  asked  them  to  go.  To  the  General 
himself  it  revealed  the  mettle  of  the  blade  he  was  privileged  to  wield,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  his  work,  thus  far  known  only  in  theory.  More  than  all,  it  re- 
vealed to  those  controlling  the  business  of  this  war  a  General,  cool  and  brave  in 
action,  and  skillful  enough  if  he  led  his  troops  into  tight  places  to  get  them  out 
again  without  serious  loss.f  Furthermore  it  showed  to  the  countr}^  one  General, 
in  the  midst  of  the  pi-evailing  inaction,  who  believed  that  war  meant  fighting — 
not  everlasting  preparations  and  proclamations.  So  that,  while  Avith  the  un- 
thinking, Belmont  was  set  down  as  a  fiiilure  and  its  General  as  little  better,  and 
■while  the  General  himself,  and  the  staff  that  surrounded  him,  grew  restive  and 

"  "  The  same  reoiilts  could  have  been  secured. "  That  is  to  say,  the  enemy  could  have  been 
kept  bijxy  for  a  little  while,  and  made  to  believe  that  there  was  danger  of  serious  attack. 
Keeping  him  busy  to  whatever  extent  it  might  be  carried,  to  that  extent  diminished  the  danger 
to  the  column  pnrKuing  Jeff.  Thonij)Son,  or  the  probability  of  re-enforcementa  being  sent  ti» 
Price — ihe  profe.«sed  object;^  of  the  movement.  And  just  so  far  as  the  movement  looked  like  a 
Hcrioun  one  did  it  answer  the  purposes  of  the  demonstration  Fremont  desired.  But  no  Rebel 
General  thereabouts  wa.s  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  the  descent  upon  a  palpably  untenable 
position  like  JJtImont,  could  be  anything  more  than  a  frivolous  demonstration — a  sudden  dash — 
having  no  element  of  a  seriou.n  movement  against  Coluiul)Us  about  it.  Tlicy  were  simply  warned 
to  draw  in  their  troopH  to  the  fortifications,  and  run  no  risks  of  such  attacks  again — that  was  all. 

tfor,  notwithHtanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  Griint  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  the  eneniyV  loss  w:ih  heavier  than  his  own.  They  took  ninety-nine  able-bodied  prisoners;  he 
carried  off  one  hundred  anri  seventy-five;  their  entire  loss — killed,  wounded,  and  missing — was 
nix  hundred  and  thirty-two  (according  to  Pollard);  his  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-live.  They 
loHt  their  lentil,  blanketa,  and  two  jiieces  of  arlilleiy;  he  none. 
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soured   with    the  lack  of  popular  appreciation  of   their  work,   they  had  made 
firm  ii-icnds  they  litle  dreamed  of,  whose  friendship  was  to  prove  potential. 

Through  the  whole  summer,  and  fall,  and  winter  of  1861,  our  military 
leaders,  stupefied  by  Bull  Run,  lay  idle  or  consumed  their  resources  in  frivolous 
reconnoissances  and  expeditions  that  came  to  nothing.  Meanwhile  the  Rebels 
had  made  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities.  By  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  their 
laboriously-strengtened  line  stretched  from  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  west- 
ward through  Missouri  to  the  plains;  eastward  through  strong  j^osts  on  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  Rivers  to  Bowling  Green  in  Kcntuck}^,  thence  to  Cum- 
berland Gaj);  and  so  connected  with  the  head  and  front  of  their  force  in  Virginia. 
Their  garrisons  at  the  important  points  were  considerable,  their  advantage  of 
rajiid  communication  by  railroads  on  interior  lines  was  well  used,  and  their 
fortifications  were  represented  to  be  scientific  and  formidable.  The  true  vital 
points  were  tersely  indicated  by  GJeneral  Buell:  "I  think  it  is  not  extravagant 
to  say  that  the  great  power  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  West  is  arranged  on  a  front, 
the  flanks  of  which  are  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  and  the  center  about 
where  the  railroad  between  those  points  crosses  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
Rivers."*  Unfortunately  the  system  of  parceling  out  the  countr}^  by  State 
lines,  to  find  places  for  as  many  independent  Generals  as  possible,' still  prevailed. 
One-half  this  formidable  line  was  confronted  b}'  the  left  of  General  Halleck's 
forces;  the  rest  of  it  by  General  Buell.  With  a  single  commander  it  might  easily 
have  been  broken  almost  before  it  was  formed;  with  the  two  it  was  the  1st  of 
February,  1862,  before  any  i:)ractical  effort  to  break  it  was  commenced. 

General  Buell  had  proposed  to  General  Halleck  an  advance  up  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  Rivers  by  a  combined  land  and  naval  force,  with  co- 
operative, simultaneous  movements  threatening  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus. f 
General  Ilalleck  regretted  that  his  important  operations  in  Southern  Missouri 
would  prevent  him  from  giving  any  assistance  to  such  a  plan.  But  shortly 
afterward  he  gave  orders,  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  for  a  gen- 
eral reconnoissance  (as  it  would  seem)  through  and  around  South-Western  Ken- 
tucky. The  roads  were  very  mudd}",  and  the  whole  alluviid  bottom-land 
through  which  the  columns  moved  was  sticky  mire.  General  Grant  sent  one 
column  down  the  river,  from  Cairo,  toward  Columbus,  which  wandered  about 
through  the  mud,  bivouacked  in  the  mud,  and  returned  to  fill  the  hospitals; 
having  at  no  time  gone  nearer  than  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  defenses  of 
Columbus.  General  C.  F.  Smith,  meanwhile,  with  his  force  from  Paducah,  per- 
formed a  somewhat  similar  task  a  few  miles  further  east,  xit  its  close,  however, 
he  undertook  a  reconnoissance  on  his  own  account,  the  results  of  Avhich  were 
far-reaching.  Encountering  one  of  the  new  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee,  he  went 
on  board  and  ran  up  toward  Fort  Henr3^  Ho  approached  near  enough  to  di-aw 
the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  to  get  a  rough  idea  of  its  defensive  capacity.  He  hast- 
ened to  present  his  report  to  General  Grant,  in  which   he  urged   that  a  sudden 

*  General  Buell  to  General  Ilalleck — Official  dispatch,  January  3,  1SG2.  tibid. 
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movement  upon  the  fort  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  its  surrender.  Grant 
forwarded  the  report  to  Halleck  as  early  as  the  24th  of  January.  Halleck 
nuide  no  reply.  Four  days  later  Grant  and  Admiral  Foote,  commanding-  the 
i^unboat  flotilla,  urged  it  upon  his  attention.  The  next  day  Grant  renewed  his 
importunities,  and  on  the  at^ternoon  of  the  next  he  received  permission  to  try. 
So  much  had  General  Halleck  to  do  with  the  grand  conception  of  breaking  the 
enemv's  center,  on  which  his  flmie  has  subsequently  rested.  Don  Carlos  Buell 
was  the  first  to  make  official  suggestion  of  the  plan  i''^^  Chas.  F.  Smith  w-as  the 
first  to  show  how  i)raetical  it  was;  and  Grant  richly  deserves  the  honor  of 
liaving  at  once  comprehended  the  opportunity,  and  persisted  in  applications  till 
he  finally  secured  leave  to  embrace  it. 

On  tl'.e  morning  of  February  2d,  Admiral  Foote  started  with  his  gunboats, 
General  Grant  following  with  the  divisions  of  McClernand  and  Chas.  F.  Smith, 
about  fifteen  thousand  strong,  on  steam  transports.  Next  morning  the  gunboats 
were  onlv  a  few  miles  below  the  fort.  Here,  however,  they  suffered  three  days 
to  pass,  partly  waiting  for  the  troops,  partly  fishing  up  torpedoes.  At  last  on 
the  6th,  everything  being  ready.  General  Grant  w^as  to  invest  the  fort  on  the 
land  side,  while  Admiral  Foote  was  to  open  the  attack. 

Meanwhile  General  Tilglunan,  the  Rebel  commander,  had  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tlio  situation.  The  fort  was  indifferently  planned  and  worse  situ- 
ated; hi^-^h  lands  on  the  opposite  side,  on  which  Grant  was  moving  a  couple  of 
brigades,  completely  commanded  it;  the  high  water  ujilifted  the  gunboats  so 
that  thev  could  pour  their  fire  almost  horizontally  into  its  midst.  He  had  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men  of  all  arms;t  he  knew  that  he  was  threat- 
ened by  a  large  land  force  (which  he  only  estimated  at  three  thousand  too  many) 
as  Avell  as  by  the  gunboats;  and  he  considered  successful  defense  impractica- 
ble. He  determined,  therefore,  early  in  the  morning  to  order  a  retreat  of  the 
main  body  of  his  troops,  across  the  narrow^  neck  of  land  between  the  two 
i-ivcrs,  to  Fort  Donelson,  retaining  only  the  artillerists  to  work  the  heavy  guns 
in  the  fort,  and  so  to  keep  up  a  show^  of  resistance  while  the  retreat  w-as  being 
made  good.  And  to  aid  this  movement,  in  case  of  discoveiy,  he  ordered  a  small 
portion  of  the  Donelson  garrison  to  move  half-wa}'  across  and  await  events. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  Grant  should  have  has- 
tened up  his  overwhelmingl}'  superior  numbers  in  time  to  cut  off  escape.  But 
the  woods  were  mir}'  and  Uie  country  was  unknown,  while  ignorance  of  the 
enemy's  force  or  intentions  counseled  the  greatest  caution.  Admiral  Foote 
Htcamed  up,  opened  the  fight  half  an  hour  after  the  time  agreed  upon  with 
Grant,  knocked  the  fort  to  pieces,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  General 
and  his  little  band  of  artillerists  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  An  hour  later  Grant 
got  up.  but  tlic  escaped  garrison  Avas  alread}'  far  on  its  way  to  Fort  Donelson. 

Preparations  for  attacking  Fort  Donelson  wei-e  at  once  begun.  Six  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry,  Chas.  F.  Smith  and  aMcCIcrnand  wei-e  on  the 

•Unlcjw,  indeed,  ihe  prior  cliiim  of  l-'rcniont  he  luhniltcd. 

tGencral  Tilgliman'H  (>flicial  Jicport,  Spec.  Com.  Hep.  on  Keccnt  Mililary  Di.sasters  at 
FortH  Henrj-  and  DonelHon,  puljliwhed  by  autiiorily,  Conf,  Congroas,  page  184. 
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march  across.  Our  forces  had,  meantime,  been  ordered  up  the  Cinahor- 
hind  river  from  Cairo,  to  be  landed  as  near  Donelson  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  to  unite  with  Smith  and  McClernand.  The  gunboats  hastened 
down  the  Tennessee,  made  such  slight  repairs  of  damages  as  were  possible,  and 
steamed  up  the  Cumberland  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Donelson.  But  Grant, 
conscious  of  having  lost  time  before  Fort  Henry,  and  now  determined  not  to 
give  the  navy  another  opportunity  to  snatch  a  victory  from  his  grasp,  began 
operations  without  waiting  for  the  gunboats,  or  for  the  re-enforcements  that 
were  to  accompany  them. 

The  fort  now  to  be  assailed  was  the  last  defense  to  the  "center  of  the  line"' 
which  Euell  had  proposed  to  break.  It  alone  stood  between  the  gunboats  and 
Nashville.  Its  fall  would  inevitably  drag  down  Bowling  Green  with  it;  whilu 
it  would  also  remove  the  last  serious  obstacle  to  a  movement  for  the  taking  of 
Memphis  in  the  rear.  So  much  was  known  to  Grant;  but  beyond  this  it  does 
not  appear  that,  at  head-quarters,  ideas  concerning  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  prevailed,  more  definite  than  the  utter!}-  vague 
notions  which  were  iioating  through  the  country.  The  whole  region  was  an 
unknown  larid  since  the  Eebel  occupation.  The  chatterers  Avho  labored  at 
the  voluntary  task  of  finding  excuses  for  all  delays,  had  found  a  fresh  Manassas 
at  every  earthwork  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain;  while  no  words  but 
Gibraltars  of  the  West  could  serve  to  describe  the  tremendously-fortified  posi- 
tions of  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus.  The  reaction  from  this  folly  ma}'  pos- 
sibly have  carried  the  Generals,  as  it  did  the  j^eople,  a  little  toward  the  other 
extreme.  But  we  now  know  that,  in  the  language  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
"We  (the  Eebels)  decided  that  we  must  fight  for  Nashville  at  Fort  Donelson." 
The  Bowling  Green  garrison  was  accordingly  weakened  to  re-enforce  Donelson, 
while  General  Buell's  magnificent  army  \u  Kentucky  was  being  held  back  by  a 
paltry  force  of  ten  thousand  men.'!'=  Meanwhile,  at  Fort  Donelson,  had  been 
accumulated  a  garrison  vdiich  General  Johnston  supposed  to  number  sixteen 
thousand;  which  Chief  -  Engineer  Gilmer — apparently  the  on!}'  man  making 
any  report  about  the  surrender  who  seemed  willing  to  tell  the  simple 
truth — fixed  at  "fifteen  thousand  efl:ectives;"  which  General  Pillow  pronounces 
to  have  been  less  than  thirteen  thousand,  and  %yhich  General  Floyd  seems  in- 
clined to  rate  still  lower. f  This  garrison  receiv^ed  no  very  hirgc  re-enforcements 
in  the  persons  of  its  Generals.  On  learning  of  Tjlghman's  surrender  at  Fort 
Henry,  the  Eebels  })astily  sent  General  Pillow  to  take  commanch  Tliree  days 
later  Genera!  Buckner  reported  to  General  Pillow.  A  few  hours  afterward  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Floyd  arrived  and  assumed  command. 

General  Pillow,  7iot  a  high  aiithority  on  fortifications  since  the  date  of  his  en- 
gineerijig  exploits  in  Mexico,  considered  the  works  strong  and  defensible.  Nobody 
else,  before  or  since,  has  been  known  to  entertain  so  high  an  opinion  of  then). 
Up  to  the  night  before  the  appearance  of  Grant's  troops  the  outer  line  Avas  unfin- 

*  Sidney  Jolm.ston's  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  March  17,  1862.     Published  by  Conf.  Gov't,  in 
Rep.  Cora,  on  Surrender  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 
tOfBeial  Eeport  Surrender  Fort  Donelson. 
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ished.  It  ran.  zi-y-zixg,  thvoui:;h  the  medle}- of  knolls  and  ravines,  covered  with  a 
dense  forest,  that  \ax  back  of  the  river,  and  followed,  at  great  length,  the  line  of 
the  hills.  Heights  farther  to  the  rear,  however,  commanded  it,  and  the  works 
themselves  were  slight.  Bat  the  water  battery  was  strong  and  well-finished, 
and  it  had  a  splendid  range  down  the  river. 

The  two  divisions  with  which  Grant  Avas  advancing  to  the  attack,  could  not 
have  numbered  over  fifteen  thousand.  With  their  advantage  of  fortifica- 
tions and  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  enemj'  ought  to  have  routed  him  in 
confusion  (and  might  even  have  aspired  to  the  recapture  of  Fort  Henry)  before 
the  £;unboats  and  i-e-enforcements  could  have  arrived.  But  the  panic-stricken 
infantry  that  had  run  away  from  Fort  Henry  without  firing  a  gun,  had  infused 
their  own  terror  into  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  General  Pillow,  indeed,  tells  us 
that  on  his  arrival  (three  days  before  the  attack)  he  "found  deep  gloom  hang- 
ing over  the  command,  and  the  troops  greatl}'  depressed  and  demoralized  by  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Henry. "-!= 

On  Wednesday  morningf  Grant  marched  from  Fort  Henry.  By  twelve 
o'clock  his  column  had  crossed  the  strip  of  land  intervening  between  the  two 
rivers,  and  was  driving  in  the  Eebel  pickets.  With  astounding  lack  of  enter- 
prise the  garrison  quietlj^  allowed  itself  to  be  invested  by  an  assailant  no 
stronger  than  itself.  Nothing  but  light  skirmishing  interfered  with  the  progress 
of  the  investment,  and  the  little  force  bivouacked  in  line  of  battle  around  the 
fort.  Thursday  morning  the  Eebels  opened  with  artillery.  General  Grant,  it 
would  seem,  had  intended  no  attack,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  gunboats  and 
infantry  reinforcements.^  but  under  the  sting  of  this  fire,  he  was  drawn  into 
something  more  than  the  "extension  of  the  investment  on  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy"  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  report.  An  advance  upon  the  enemy's  left 
(up  the  river)  developed  into  an  action,  which  the  Eebels  dignify  by  the  name 
of  the  "Battle  of  the  Trenches,"  in  which  they  claim  to  have  repulsed  their 
assailants,  and  wen  a  clear  advantage.  Grant's  troops  were  really  compelled  to 
fall  back  from  one  or  two  positions  they  had  taken,  in  some  disorder,  and  with 
considerable  loss.  Meantime  the  weather  changed  from  the  balmj'^  breezes  ot 
spring  to  sleet,  cold  rain,  and  finally  to  snow;  the  troops  were  without  blankets, 
without  rations,  and  without  shelter.  Furthermore,  the}-  began  to  comprehend 
that  they  were  fronting  intrenchments  manned  by  a  force  as  strong  as  their 
own;  and  the  arrival  of  the  gunboats  came  to  be  a  matter  of  much  anxiety. 
In  such  plight  they  pasned  the  wear}-  watches  of  Thursda}"  night. 

B}'  Friday  morning  Grant  considered  the  situation  really  critical,  and 
hastily  dispatched  a  messenger  to  General  Lew.  Wallace  to  bring  up  the  garri- 
Hon  he  had  loft  at  Fort  Henry.  A  little  later,  however,  the  gunboats  came  in 
sight.  Even  then  Grant  did  not  feel  himself  equal  to  the  assault,  and  the  army 
lay  still,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  gunboat  attack.  Admiral  Foote  steamed 
gallantly  up,  and  speedily  silenced  several  of  the  enemy's  guns.  But  his  vessels 
had  been  shattered  at  Fort  Henry,  and  the  Rebel  artillery  practice  soon  began 

•  General  PIMow'h  OfTirial  Kejx.rt.  1 12th  February,  18G2. 
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to  tell  upon  them.  In  ton  niinules  more  he  would  have  been  able  to  pass  llie 
foi't  and  take  it  in  reverse,  when  a  shot  cut  the  rudder-chains  of  one  of  his 
boats,  his  flag  ship  had  her  pilot's  wheel  shot  away,  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 
The  other  two  iron-clads  were,  moreover,  seriously  damaged,  and  thus,  with  two 
vessels  helplessly  drifting,  and  the  others  injured,  he  was  forced  to  give  the  order 
for  retiring. 

To  the  watching  joung  General  on  the  bank,  this  came  with  the  weight  of 
a  disaster  that  enforced  a  change  of  all  his  plans.  He  at  once  decided*  to  make 
no  further  direct  attempts  upon  the  fort,  but  to  complete  his  investment,  fortify 
his  line,  get  more  men  to  hold  it,f  and  await  the  return  of  the  gunboats. 

Meantime,  in  the  Eebel  councils  reigned  strange  confusion.  They  believed 
themselves  surrounded  by  "an  immense  force" — not  a  regiment  less  than  fifty- 
two  would  General  Pillow  admit — and  visions  of  batteries  above  the  fort  on  the 
river  that  should  cut  oif  their  communication  with  Nashville  and  their  supplies 
began  to  float  before  them.  Floyd  dwelt  upon  the  immense  resources  against 
which  they  were  battling;  beside  the  gunboats  there  was  "a  land  force  drawn 
from  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  all  so  stationed  as  to  be  easily  con- 
centrated on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  in  a  week  I  "  "  With  a  less  force  than 
fifty  thousand  men  Fort  Donelson  w\as  untenable,"  and  even  that  garrison  ''must 
be  sustained    by  twenty  thousand   at  Clarksville  and  twenty-five  thousand  at 

Nashville!  "t 

And  thus,  wdiile  Grant  was  abandoning  the  idea  of  attack,  and  men- 
tally tracing  lines  of  fortification  that  should  protect  him  till  relief  had  come, 
Floyd  and  Pillow,  taking  numbers  from  their  imaginations,  and  counsels  from 
some  quality  that  looks  strikingly  like  cowardice,  were  devising  means  of 
escape  from  a  struggle  they  had  given  up  in  advance.  It  was  to  Buckner,  it 
would  seem,  that  they  owed  the  plan  finally  adopted.  A  sortie  was  to  be  made 
on  the  portion  of  the  National  line  farthest  up  the  river  toward  Nashville,  and  if 
possible  it  was  to  be  rolled  back  upon  the  center,  where  Buckner  was  then  to 
strike  it.  If  they  should  succeed  in  shattering  the  National  column,  well;  if 
not,  they  might  hope,  at  least,  so  to  break  the  lines  as  to  make  their  escape.  So 
they  have  since  explained  their  plans.  A  more  probable  explanation  apj^ears  to 
be  that,  after  their  first  emotion  of  unmanly  terror,  they  were  shamed  by  Buck- 
ner into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  came  to  think  that  they  might  really  break 
the  National  lines  and  drive  Grant  off".  Stimulated  b}'  such  hopes,  the}'  moved 
out,  under  Pillow,  early  on  Saturday  morning — wliile  Grant  Avas  oft'  on  a  gun- 
boat consulting  with  Foote — and  commenced  an  attack.  Catching  our  pickets 
napping,  they  pushed  vigorously  forward,  drove  two  of  McClernand's  brigades 
in  confusion,  and  started  a  panic,  that  came  near  spreading  to  the  whole 
division.  Finally  new  lines  were  formed,  and  the  attack  was  temporarily 
checked.     Meanwhile,  Buckner  had  found  it  impossible  to  do  anything  with  his 

*  Grant's  Official  Repoit. 

tAltliough  the   large  re-enforcements  that  followed  the  gunboats   up  the   river  had   now 
reached  him, 
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timid  troop?;  the  first  heavy  fire  they  encountered  drove  them  to  cover,  and 
their  General  was  forced  to  employ  "persuasions"  instead  of  commands,  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  them  once  more  to  the  work.  At  last  they  advanced,  just  as 
Pillow  was  a.o-ain  forcing  back  McClernand's  line;  the  two  Eebel  columns  met; 
the  Ifational  forces  Avere  hurled  clear  back  from  their  positions  on  the  right;  a 
mounted  ofticer  galloped  among  the  troops  scattered  to  the  rear,  shouting,  "  "Wc 
are  cut  to  pieces!"  In  fact,  the  j^anic  seemed  on  the  point  of  sweeping  away 
the  army,  when  General  L.  Wallace's  division,  not  yet  heavily  engaged,  came  up 
in  fine  order  and  checked  the  retreat. 

What  fO)l!owed  was  curiously  confused.  Pillow  returned  to  the  fort,  and  tel- 
eo-raphed  to  Xashville.  '-on  the  honor  of  a  soldier,"  that  he  had  won  a  brilliant 
victory.  Part  of  his  troops  seem  to  have  been  retired;  the  rest  took  no  advant- 
age of  the  disorder  into  which  their  success  had  thrown  the  ranks  of  their 
antagonists.  At  this  critical  moment  the  inspiration  of  Grant's  imperturbable 
coolness  came  upon  him.  His  right  was  in  disorder,  amounting  almost  to  rout, 
but  Charles  F.  Smith's  division,  on  his  left,  was  unharmed.  The  enemy  had 
palpably  Avithdrawn  their  forces  from  that  part  of  their  line  to  aid  in  Pillow's 
attack.  '-Then  charge  it!'''^  Leaving  the  soldierly  Smith  to  his  work,  he  rode 
over  to  the  shattered  right,  and  ordered  General  Lew.  Wallace  to  advance.  By 
five  o'clock  that  officer  had  handsomely  regained  all  that  McClernand  had  lost. 
Meantime,  down  the  river  on  the  left,  the  old  soldier  to  whom  had  been  com- 
mitted the  crowning  trust,  was  marshaling  his  column.  His  skillful  dispositions, 
heroic  bearing,  superb  presence,  all  inflamed  the  enthusiasm  of  his  command, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  word  was  given,  rushed  up  the  hill  with  bayonets  set  and 
the  wildest  cheering.  In  front  is  the  color-bearer  of  the  advance  brigade;  by 
his  side  rides  the  General.  The  Eebel  artillery  riddles  the  advance,  and  it 
wavers.  Smith  urges  it  on,  and  leads  the  way;  the  line  straightens,  charges, 
pours  over  the  abattis,  climbs  the  embankments,  rushes  into  the  outerwork;  and 
almost  before  its  defenders  are  out  of  the  way,  the  batteries  are  whirled  up  and 
are  opening  upon  the  lower  interior  fortifications.  Darkness  ends  the  struggle, 
but  white-haired  old  Charles  F.  Smith  has  insured  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson. 

Within  the  fort  the  position  is  comprehended  clearly  enough.  General 
Buckner  tells  his  superiors  that,  with  Smith  inside  his  intrenchments,  an  attack 
is  sure  to  be  made,  and  that  he  can  not  hold  out  half  an  hour.  Pillow  talks  of 
liis  having  at  least,  b}*  his  own  brilliant  victory,  cut  open  a  way  out  of  the  fort, 
and  the  command  is  actually  mustered  to  retreat,  when,  to  his  amazement,  ho 
learns  that  the  National  troops  are  in  the  waj^,  pressing  even  more  closely  than 
before  his  victorious  battle  was  fought-  Scouts  are  sent  out  to  see  if  they  can 
march  by  the  river  bank,  directly  up  along  the  brink  of  the  j-iver.  They  report 
the  route  open,  but  waist  deep  in  mire  and  water.     Boats  are  sought  for,  on  which 

•  "I  remember  an  anccHote  which  General  Grant  told  nic  about  Donclson — that  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  battle  lie  Haw  that  cither  side  was  ready  to  give  way,  jf  the  other  showed  a  bold 
front,  and  he  determined  to  do  that  very  thing,  to  advance  on  the  enemy,  when,  as  he  prognosti- 
cated, the  enemy  Kurrendered."  Sherman's  Letter  to  the  United  Service  Magazine  on  Pittsburg 
Landing. 
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to  cross  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river  and  so  escape;  but  these  have  been  sent  to 
Nashville  and  are  not  j^et  returned.  So  passes  the  night  with  Floyd,  Pillo^Y, 
and  Buckner.  The  two  ranking  officers  dread  the  Yankees  to  such  extent 
that  they  declare  they  must  be  permitted,  personally,  to  escape.  Buckner 
reminds  them  that  a  General  has  no  right  to  desert  his  men.  But  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  in  no  event  will  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Yankees — if  they  can  help  it.  And  so  Buckner  assumes  the  command,  and 
sends  a  flag  of  truce.  Floyd  seizes  on  the  steamboats,  when  they  return  about 
daylight,  and  makes  off,  with  such  of  his  own  brigade  as  he  can  hurriedly 
embark.  Long  before  this  the  redoubtable  Pillow  has  made  Ms  waj^  across 
the  river,  "in  a  small  hand-flat" — let  us  be  true  to  history,  for  has  not 
Pillow  himself  recorded  it  for  our  benefit — "in  a  small  hand-flat,  about  foui- 
feet  wide  by  twelve  long.  Myself  and  staff"  then  made  our  way  to  Clarksvillo 
by  land."* 

General  Buckner  solicited  an  armistice,  and  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  General  Grant's  reply  struck 
the  key-note  of  popular  feeling,  and  has  become  historic:  "No  terms,  other 
than  an  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  jDropose  to 
move  immediately  upon  j^our  works."  Buckner  had  been  at  West  Point  with 
Grant.  He  was  there  a  showy,  chivalrous  Kentuckian.  Grant  was  the  son  of  a 
tanner,  poor  and  not  graceful.  That  this  poor  schoolmate  of  his  would  be 
flattered  by  his  offer  of  "capitulation"  he  did  not  doubt.  His  amazement  at 
the  matter-of-fact  response  stung  him  into  boyish  folly.  "Notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Confederate  arras  on  yesterday,"  he  was  "compelled 
to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous  terms."  And  so  Grant's  arm}' 
marched  in.f  \ 

Up  to  this  time  Grant  had  secured  little  popular  recognition.  The  battle 
at  Belmont  had  been  counted  a  disaster.  Fort  Henry  had  been  taken  without 
him;  and  he  had  even  failed  to  get  up  in  time  to  intercept  the  runaway  gai^ri- 
son.  But  Fort  Donelson  was  the  first  great,  decisive  success  of  the  war.  Its 
results  were  the  capture  of  Nashville  and  the  speedil}^  foUoAving  fall  of  Mem- 
phis. Moreover,  the  army  of  prisoners  was  something  hitherto  unknown  in 
wars  on  the  Continent.      The  General  who  had  accomplished  these  things  at 

®  Pillow's  Answer  to  Interrogatorie.s  of  Conf.  Sec.  War. 

t  Gen er.al  Grant  reported  a  capture  of  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  prisoners.  This  number 
was  exaggerated;  but  the  Rebels  went  to  the  otlier  extreme.  Pollard  sets  down  the  exact  number 
of  prisoners  taken  as  five  thousand  and  seventy-nine.  He  omits,  however,  in  his  list  all  the 
wounded  left  on  the  field,  and  at  least  two  regiments — known  to  nuraber  a  thousand  men.  On 
the  other  hand  Floyd  carried  off  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand,  including  the  strag- 
glers who  subsequently  joined  hisp.  Wounded,  to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
had  been  sent  to  Nashville,  and  the  dead  must  have  swelled  this  to  nearly  two  thousand.  Deduct 
these  and  the  two  thousand  carried  away  bj'  Floyd  from  the  fifteen  thousand  originally  present, 
and  we  have  about  eleven  thousand  well  and  wounded  left  for  Grant.  No  accurate  lists  are 
knoft'n  to  have  been  made  out. 

Some  forty  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured,  with  large  store  of  mnskets,  Iiorses,  mules,  etc. 
General  Grant's  estimate  of  his  own  losses  was  twelve  hundred  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
which  subsequentlv  proved  to  be  far  below  tlie  real  number. 
YoL.  I.— 24. 
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once  beeajiio  the  popular  idol.  A  Major-Generalship  was  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  his  command  was  extended.  People  dwelt  admiringly  on  his  curt  answer 
to  Buckner.  His  accidental  initials  were  turned  to  new  use,  and  our  uncle- like 
youth,  whom  his  schoolmates  had  called  Uncle  Sam,  was  now  denominated 
Vncondilional  Surrender  Grant.  The  newspapers  gave  the  new  Secretar}^  of 
"War  some  credit  for  the  victory,  whei-eupon  he  announced*  that  "We  owe  our 
i-ecent  victories  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  moved  our  soldiers  to  dash  into 
battle,  and  tilled  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  with  terror  and  disma}'.  What, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  organization  of  vic- 
tory and  military  combination  to  end  this  war,  was  declared  in  few  words  by 
General  Grant's  message  to  General  Buckner,  'I  propose  to  move  immediately 
on  vour  Avorks.'  "  Furthermore,  with  these  popular  approvals,  and  this  evidence 
of  the  admiration  of  his  official  chief,  Grant  obtained  another  advantage.  He 
acquired  the  firm,  admiring  friendship  of  the  strong-willed  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Galena,  which  was  henceforth,  in  more  than  one  emer- 
gency, to  pi'ove  his  protection. 

It  was  General  Grant's  high,  good  fortune  to  be  thus  at  the  head  of  a 
movement,  whose  material  and  moral  results  were  alike  inspiring  to  the  Nation. 
He  did  his  duty  in  it  simpl}',  courageously,  and  well.  But  if  Ave  look  for  signal 
displavs  of  sjiecial  military  ability'  in  the  operations,  we  shall  have  to  read  the 
story  over  again  under  the  spell  of  the  enthusiasm  it  first  aroused.  There  was 
praiseworthy  energ}"  in  the  prompt  movement  from  Fort  Henry;  there  was  high 
courage  in  undertaking  the  investment  Avith  only  fifteen  thousand  men;  but,  yet, 
these  were  qualities  which  many  undistinguished  men  are  constantly  exhibiting. 
One  striking  circumstance  brings  into  bold  relief  one  of  Grant's  strongest  men- 
tal points.  He  secured  Fort  Donelson  when,  after  the  rout  of  his  right  wing,  he 
ordered  Chas.  F.  Smith,  with  the  left,  to  charge  the  eneiny's  works.  He  selected 
the  right  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  disaster  he  chose  the  right  moment. 

Then  folloAved  an  interval  of  civil  administration.  While  Grant  was  be- 
coming the  popular  hero,  he  suddenly  fell  into  disgrace  at  head-quarters.  After 
Donelson,  he  AA-ent  up  to  Kashville  Avith  a  division ;  taking  troops  out  of  his  own 
district  without  cause,  and  intruding  upon  the  independent  department  of  Gen- 
eral Buell,  whom,  by  his  recent  promotion,  he  outranked.  The  last  Avas  a  breach 
of  military  etiquette,  the  other  something  more.  General  Halleck  further  com- 
plained of  Grant's  failure  to  make  satisfactory  reports  of  the  stat-e  of  his  com- 
mand, and  of  a  prevailing  disposition,  as  he  construed  it,  to  act  indcpendcntl}-. 
The  result  was,  that  after  Grant  had  issued  some  orders  to  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see, forbidding  the  Rebel  officers  to  exercise  anj'  official  functions,  and  directing 
the  conduct  of  his  troops  in  enforcing  mai'tial  laAV  over  West  Tennessee,  he 
found  himself— just  Avhen  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  came  to  be 
organi/.ed — suddenly  ordered  to  li('ad-f|nart(M-s  at  Fort  Henry,  and  forbidden  to 
take  the  field.  Tlie  hero  of  Fort  Donelson,  Chas.  F.  Smith,  a  subordinate  of 
Grant's  from  the  outset,  was  assigned  to  tiie  command  of  the  troops,  and  Grant 

•Secretary  Stanton's  Letter  to  New  York  Tribune,  February,  1862. 
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became  little  better  than  an  Adjutant-General.  Stung  to  the  quick,  he  sent  an 
indignant  letter  to  Halleck,  protesting  against  the  injustice,  complaining  bitterly 
of  anonymous  letters  attacking  him,  and  finally  asking  to  be  relieved  of  com- 
mand! Explanations  however  ensued,  and  ten  days  after  the  issue  of  the  order 
to  quit  the  field  he  was  again  ordered  into  it. 

The  interval  however  was  not  unfruitful.  The  Tennessee  River  Expedition 
had  been  organized ;  great  fleets  of  steamboats  had  swept  up  the  stream,  crowded 
with  the  troops  of  six  divisions  and  sixty  regiments.  Sherman  had  been  sent 
to  cut  one  of  the  railroads  leading  into  Corinth,  and  had  failed.  Lew.  Wallace 
sent  to  cut  another,  had  succeeded,  but  in  a  few  days  the  damages  were  repaired. 
Then  the  army  had  been  debarked,  by  an  almost  fatal  error  of  judgment,  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the  South  side  of  the  river,  and  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy's  concentration  of  forces  at  Corinth.* 

On  Grant's  arrival  he  found  the  army  scattered  through  the  woods  about 
the  Landing,  like  a  huge  militia  encampment,  preparatory  to  the  annual  mus- 
ter-day; or  like  a  great  Maying  party,  camping  out  for  a  pic-nic.  Troops  es- 
tablished themselves  here  and  there,  it  would  seem,  almost  as  the  spots  happened 
to  strike  the  fjincy  of  the  Colonels;  there  was  no  definite  front;  no  relation  of 
one  part  of  the  army  to  another,  such  as  would  go  to  make  up  a  satisfactory 
defensive  line.  The  several  brigades  of  a  division  were  not  even  encamped 
together.    One  of  General  Sherman's  own  brigades  lay  more  than  two  miles  from 

^Subsequent  events  (even  if  abstract  military  principles  were  not  sufBcient)  having  seemed 
to  most  men  to  condemn  tbe  location  of  the  army  on  that  side  the  river,  while  awaiting  Buell's 
arrival,  General  W.  T.  Sherman  has  volunteered  a  defense  of  General  Grant  in  the  premises. 
Having  first  justified  the  landing  on  the  south  side  and  consequent  exposure  to  an  enemy  believed 
to  be  largely  superior,  with  a  swollen  river  in  the  rear  between  the  army  and  the  one  that  was 
to  re-enforce  it,  on  the  absurd  ground  that  "  it  was  not  then  a  question  of  military  skill  and  strat- 
egy, but  of  courage  and  pluck ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  combat,  fierce  and  bitter,  to  test  the 
manhood  of  the  two  armies  should  come  off,  and  that  was  as  good  a  place  as  any ;  "  he  continues, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  famous  cracked  kettle  defense :  First,  the  kettle  was  not  returned  to  the 
lender  cracked.  Second,  it  was  cracked  when  it  was  borrowed.  First,  General  Grant  was  not 
wrong  in  locating  the  troops  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  river.  Second,  he  didn't  locate  them  there 
at  all.  "The  battle-field  was  chosen  by  that  veteran  soldier,  Major-General  Chas.  F.  Smith,  If 
there  were  any  error  in  putting  that  army  on  that  side  the  Tennessee,  exposed  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  also  assembling  at  Corinth,  the  mistake  was  not  General  Grant's."  These 
statements  of  fact  have  been  questioned  by  officei's  of  equal  rank  and  ability.  General  Grant  has 
himself  added  nothing  to  the  controversy,  nor  is  he  likely  to  do  so.  He  has  long  ago  outlived, 
(if  indeed  he  were  ever  subject  to)  the  foolish  vanity  of  tliinking  it  necessary  to  prove  that  he 
never  made  a  mistake,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  title  to  greatness 

Of  the  general  issue  thus  raised,  however,  one  thing  ought  to  be  said.  It  is  ungenerous,  and 
likely  to  be  unfair,  after  public  odium  has  attached  to  a  transaction,  to  shift  it  to  a  dead  man's 
shoulders.  Chas.  F.  Smith  can  not  appear  to  tell  us  under  what  stress  of  orders  he  was  acting, 
and  the  General  of  the  schools,  who  from  his  head-quarters  in  St.  Louis  was  then  controllino-  the 
campaign,  is  not  the  man  to  tell  for  him.  Furthermore,  Smith,  prostrated  by  disease  incurred  at 
Fort  Donelson,  was  capable  of  giving  active  direction  to  affairs  for  but  a  few  days  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  soon  after  he  was  stretched  on  his  death-bed.  Moreover, 
Grant  himself,  restored  to  command,  was  on  the  spot  weeks  before  the  battle.  If  he  had  regarded 
the  position  faulty,  he  was  bound  to  rectify  it.  If,  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  the  head-quarters 
six  miles  below,  lie  intrusted  such  duties  in  the  field  to  the  responsible  General  there,  that  Gen- 
eral has  now  no  right  to  shield  himself  from  criticism,  just  or  unjust,  behind  a  hero's  corpse. 
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the  rost  of  his  troops,  with  t^vo  other  independent  divisions  thrust  in  between.' 
The  ground  was  well  adapted  for  defensive  worlds,  yet  not  a  rifle-pit  was  dug, 
nor  even  the  simplest  breastwork  of  rails  and  earth  thrown  together.  Slash- 
ings of  timbers  could  have  been  made  before  ever}^  camp;  yet  not  a  hatchet  was 
raised  to  prepare  an  abattis.  Three  miles  in  advance  ran  a  stream  which  might 
well  have  been  used  as  a  defensive  line ;  yet  even  its  crossings  were  not  watched. 
And  still  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  but  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  miles  distant, 
and  was  believed  to  be  in  superior  force.  HoAvever  the  dispute  ought  to  be 
decided  as  to  the  responsibility  for  such  errors  at  the  outset,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  responsibility  for  their  continuance.  To  his  honor,  be  it  said, 
General  Grant  has  never  sought  to  evade  it.  Let  us  gratefully  add,  that  in  all 
his  varied  career  he  has  never  repeated  such  blunders. 

The  army  thus  confronting  the  enemy  had  been  originally  expected  to  ac- 
complish more.  General  Hal  leek's  first  instructions  were  to  occupj^  Florence,  and 
destroy  the  railroad  connections  between  Johnston's  army,  retreating  from  Nash- 
ville, and  that  of  Beauregard,  so  soon  to  retreat  from  Memphis.  Corinth,  Jackson, 
and  Humboldt  were  the  railroad  points  he  hoped  to  strike.*  We  have  seen  that 
the  first  movements  in  this  direction  under  Sherman  and  Wallace  were  abortive. 
Then  came  the  surprise  of  finding  Corinth  occupied  and  fortified,  "with  twenty 
thousand  men  under  Beauregard,"  telegraphed  General  HaJleck;  and  "Smith  not 
strong  enough  to  attack."  Next  came  a  determination  to  "land  at  Savannah 
and  establish  a  depot."t  Then,  as  Johnston  fell  back  from  Murfreesboro,  Hal- 
leck.  estopped  before  Corinth,  and  finding  it  imjDOSsible  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  arranged  with  Buell  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  While  preparing  to  move  in  accordance  with  this  arrange- 
ment, Buell  signified  his  approval  of  Halleck's  dispositions,  thus:  "The  estab- 
lishment of  your  force  on  this  side  of  the  river,  as  high  up  as  possible,  is  evi- 
dently judicious.''^  But  what  must  his  astonishment  have  been  on  learning,  a 
week  later,  that  the  column  he  was  already  toiling  overland  to  join,  was  planted 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  swollen  river,  and  almost  under  the  fortifications  of  the 
concentrating  foe!  He  refused  to  believe  it,  and  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Halleck  for 
information.  What  we  have  now  to  add  would  seem  incredible,  were  not  the 
official  dispatches  on  file.  Whether  General  Halleck  himself  kncAV  that  his  army 
was  thus  scattered  on  the  south  bank,  with  the  river  in  its  rear  and  the  foe  in  its 
front,  dr)e8  not  certainly  appear;  but  it  does  appear  that  if  he  did  know,  he  did 
not,  in  reply  to  this  dispatch,  notify  General  Buell  of  it.||     That  oflScer  moved  on 

*  "Available  force  gone  up  the  Tennessee  to  destroy  connections  at  Corinth,  Jaclcson  and 
Humboldt.  ...  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  separate  them  (Bcai]ro,<?ar(rs  troops)  from  John- 
ston's army.  Come  over  to  Savannah  or  Florence  and  we  can  do  it."  Halleck's  dispatch  to  Buell, 
1th  March,  1862. 

t"  Florence  was  the  point  originally  designated,  hut  on  account  of  enemy's  forces  at  Corinth 
and  Humboldt,  it  i.s  deemed  best  to  land  at  Savannali  and  estuMish  a  depot."  ITalleCk  to  IJuell, 
10th  March,  1862. 

JBuell  to  Halleck,  10th  Marcli,  1802;  rejdy  to  dispatch  just  quoted. 

SBucU'h  dJHpatch,  18th  March,  1862,  said,  "I  understand  that  General  Grant  is  on  the  east 
(north)  Hide  of  the  river;  is  it  not  so?"     Halleck's  reply  "  did  not  inform  liiiu  to  the  contrary." 
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as  rapidly  as  the  roads  and  bridgeless  streams  would  permit,  but  in  no  special 
haste,  ignorant  of  any  cause  for  special  haste;  actually  requested  by  General 
Ilalleck  to  halt  at  Waynesboro,  thirty  miles  short  of  the  junction  with  Grant 
till  he  (Halleck)  could  get  ready  to  run  up  from  St.  Louis ;  not  even  notified  hy 
Grant  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs;  and  finall}- — strangest  of  all — he  was 
informed  by  Grant,  as  late  as  the  Saturday  night  before  the  direful  Sunday  of 
Pittsburg  Landing,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  hasten  his  march  !  *  So  absolute 
was  the  surprise  of  that  fateful  attack. 

Meantime  the  golden  opportunity  had  been  lost.  When  the  arm}^  under 
Chas.  F.  Smith  began  moving  up  the  Tennessee,  Corinth  (next  to  Florence — if 
not  before  it — the  great  objective  point)  could  have  been  seized  by  a  handful  ol 
troops.  When  the  army  was  blindly  striking  at  railroads,  right  and  left,  Corinth 
was  still  feebly  garrisoned.  Beauregard  admits  that  it  was  only  on  the  2d  of 
March  that  he  began  the  effort  to  concentrate  there.  As  late  as  March  Gth,  Gen- 
eral Halleck  himself,  repeating  the  news  sent  "down  the  Tennessee,"  placed 
the  force  at  Corinth  at  only  twenty  thousand;  whereas  the  army  he  had  sent 
against  it  could  even  then  muster  almost  double  that  number.  But  the  chances 
were  flitting  fast.  As  early  as  25th  of  February  General  Sidney  Johnston  had 
declared,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Davis,  his  determination  to  abandon  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  move  toward  Coj'inth,  to  co-operate  or  unite  with  Beauregard. 
Buell  moved  from  Nashville  on  the  15th  of  March,  to  form  a  junction  with  Hal- 
leck's  forces  (under  Grant) ;  but,  three  days  afterward,  vSidney  Johnston  was  able 
to  write  Mr.  Davis  again,  "the  passage  is  almost  completed,  and  the  head  of  my 
column  is  already  with  General  Bragg  at  Corinth."  He  adds,  with  a  satisfac- 
tion warranted  b}^  the  apparent  success  of  his  grand  strategy,  "the  movement 
was  deemed  too  hazardous,  by  the  most  experienced  members  of  my  staff,  but  the 
object  warranted  the  risk.  The  difficulty  of  eflecting  a  junction  is  not  wholly 
overcome,  but  it  a^jproaches  completion.  Da}'  after  to-morrow,  unless  the  enemy 
intercepts  me,  my  force  Avill  be  with  Bragg."  f  The  " enemy  "  did  not  "intercept 
him."  The  junction  was  completed ;  fresh  re-enforcements  arrived  from  Louisiana 
and  other  States;  the  rest  of  Beauregard's  spare  forces  had  been  called  in — alto- 
gether not  less  than  forty  thousand  effective  troops  were  mustered  within  less  than 
a  da3'"s  march  of  our  scattered,  undefended,  unguarded  camps  on  the  Tennessee. 

Moreover  there  was  an  end  to  the  management  of  Floyds  and  Pillows  and 
Tilghmans  in  the  Eebel  army.  The  ablest  soldier  then,  or  ever  espousing  their 
cause,  had  assumed  the  command  in  the  field.  He  had  patientl}' borne  the  pop- 
ular clamor  that  followed  his  abandonment  of  Bowling  Green;  had  made   no 

*  Buell  to  Editor  U.  S.  Service  Magazine,  January  19th,  1865.  Halleck  proposed  to  leave 
St.  Louis,  April  7th.  The  battle  began  on  the  Gth.  Buell's  words  about  Grant's  communication 
are :  "  The  day  before  his  arrival  at  Savannah,  General  Nelson,  who  commanded  my  leading 
division,  advised  General  Grant,  by  courier,  of  his  approach,  and  was  informed  in  reply,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  hasten  his  march,  as  he  could  not,  at  any  rate,  cross  the  river  before  tlie  following 
Tuesda3\"  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  these  pages  (Life  of  General  Ammen)  that  another  officer 
of  Buoll's  army  received  from  Grant  more  striking  statements  to  the  same  effect. 

t  Sidney  Johnston  to  Jeff.  Davis,  March  18,  1862.  (Private  letter  communicated  to  Confed- 
erate Congress.) 
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auiiwor  to  the  storm  that  beat  ui^ou  him  when  his  subordinates  sacrificed  Fort 
Donelson.  Now,  at  hist,  his  army  was  in  hand;  the  unsusijecting  antagonist  lay 
before  him  inviting  tlie  blow;  and  on  the  third  of  April  he  announced  to  the 
"Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,"  that  he  "had  put  them  in  motion  to 
offer  battle  to  the  invaders  of  their  country,"  and  to  "fight  for  all  worth  living 
or  dying  for."' 

One  moi-e  opportunity  was  left  for  that  torpid  antagonist.  The  hand  of  God 
interfered  to  work  delay.  Johnston  moved  fi-om  Corinth  by  noon  of  April  3d;  but 
the  heavens  opened  and  deluged  the  swamp}^  country  over  which  he  had  to  pass. 
Less  than  seventeen  miles  of  marching  would  bring  him  upon  our  camps;  he  did 
not  accomplish  the  distance  till  the  afternoon  of  the  5th.  One  whole  day  was  spent 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  floundering  through  woods  within  the  lino 
our  pickets  should  have  occupied.  Even  yet  it  was  not  too  late.  There,  through 
that  long  afternoon  and  evening,  lay  the  Rebel  army,  almost  within  gunshot  of 
the  camps  it  was  to  attack.  If  the  camps  were  without  pickets,  and  the  army 
without  Generals,  it  would  seem,  at  least,  that  the  men  could  scarcel}'  be  with- 
out ears.  And  yet  day  darkened  into  night  without  alarm;  the  commanding 
General  quieth'  returned  to  his  head-quarters  in  Savannah;  the  army  sank  into 
slumber;  the  enemy  in  silent  bivouac  on  its  front  actually  listened  to  its  drums, 
and  was  guided  by  its  "taps"  and  "reveille."  "The  total  absence  of  cavalry 
pickets  from  General  Grant's  army,"  writes  an  officer  of  Beauregard's  staff,* 
'■  was  a  matter  of  perfect  amazement.  There  were  absolutel}^  none  on  Grant's 
left,  where  Breckinridge's  division  Avas  meeting  him,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
come  up  within  hearing  of  their  drums  entirely  unperceived.  The  Southern 
Generals  ahva^-s  kept  cavalry  pickets  out  for  miles,  even  when  no  enemy  was 
supposed  to  be  within  a  day's  march  of  them.  The  infantry  pickets  of  Grant's 
forces  were  not  above  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  his  advance  camps,  and  they 
were  too  few  to  make  any  resistance." 

And  yet  there  had  been  enough  to  alarm  any  but  the  blindl}^  self-confident. 
On  Friday  a  reconnoissance,  a  few  miles  out  from  camp,  had  developed  a  Eebel 
battery  in  position,  and  had  led  to  a  sharp  skirmish.  On  Saturday  there  had  been 
more  or  less  picket  firing;  more  than  one  Colonel  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  give  emphatic  warning  of  the  signs  of  the  enemy's  presence  in  force, 
which  he  could  perceive  on  his  front.  They  were  treated  as  alarmists,  whose 
freshness  from  civil  life  and  ignorance  of  the  noble  art  of  war  must  excuse  their 
nervous  apprehensions!  Saturday  evening,  as  he  passed  down  to  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Savannah,  General  Grant  stopped  at  Crump's  Landing  to  see  General 
Lew.  Wallace.  There  were  some  indications  of  possible  attack,  he  thought; 
but  if  it  were  really  intended,  it  would  probably  fall  there,  and  not  at  Pittsburg 
Landing.     And  so  we  drifted  into  the  assault. 

Next  morning  it  came.  By  daylight  the  Rebel  divisions  were  in  motion. 
The  phots  of  our  pickets  had  scarcely  been  noticed,  till  such  of  them  as  were 
not  captured  rushed  intocanij*.     7\liiiost  simultaneously  crashed  the  fii-st  volley  of 

•"An  Imprcjwed  New  Yorker's  Tliirteen  Months  in  the  Kebel  Army."  Tlie  author  of 
Ihis  work   ia  (ieo.  M.  SievcnHon,  Hon  of  Jiev.  Dr.  iSlevensori  of  the  American  Tr;ir;t  Society. 
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the  advancing  foe  on  Prentiss's  front.  A  little  later  they  struck  Sherman.  Each 
hastened  to  form  line  of  battle.  The  latter  was  successful,  and  for  some  little 
time  held  his  ground.  Prentiss  was  scarcely  so  fortunate.  Meanwhile  the  two 
divisions  had  no  connection  ;  the  enemy  found  the  gap,  and  the  flank  of  each  was 
turned.  Sherman's  loft  broke  in  disorder;  the  confusion  was  spreading  to  his 
right  when  the  whole  lino  fell  back.  Away  to  the  left  the  enemy  found  another 
gap,  for  Prentiss  had  as  little  connection  Avith  Sherman's  solitary  brigade  on  the 
extreme  left  as  he  had  with  the  other  brigades  of  that  officer  on  the  extreme 
right.  He  was  flanked  there  also  ;  three  sides  were  enfolded  ;  he  fell  back,  fight- 
ing bravely  enough  against  the  inevitable,  and  was  at  length  comjjolled  to  sur- 
render such  fragments  of  his  force  as  still  retained  their  coherency.  The  enemy 
rushing  in  on  his  left  flank  had  struck  the  right  of  Sherman's  .isolated  brigade, 
and  it,  likewise  under  the  same  stress,  was  hurled  backward.  Never  was  there 
a  battle  where  everything  had  been  so  skillfully  arranged  to  court  such  sudden 
disaster.  The  roar  of  the  onslaught  startled  Grant  from  his  peaceful  Sunday 
morning  slumbers,  down  the  river  at  Savannah.  He  hurried  up,  on  the  first  steam- 
boat he  could  obtain,  to  find  Prentiss  practically  disappeared  from  the  contest; 
Sherman's  division  in  confusion  ;  McClernand's,  which  had  hastened  to  support  it, 
crippled,  and  but  Hurlbut  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  left  to  save  the  day.  He  strove 
to  make  the  troops  contest  the  ground  more  obstinately,  hurried  forward  sup- 
plies of  cartridges,  and  for  a  time  did  little  more.  He  was  facing  his  superiors 
in  the  art  of  war,  and,  as  he  first  felt  the  weight  of  their  skillful  combinations 
and  resistless  assaults,  we  may  well  believe  that  for  a  moment  there  came  over 
the  mind  of  our  Infantry  Captain  and  Galena  leather-dcaloi- — now  returned  to 
his  old  profession  to  rival  his  old  masters — a  wish  that  the  confidence  born  of 
Fort  Donelson  had  not  carried  him  so  far.  But  he  allowed  no  signs  of  distrust 
to  escape  him.  There  seemed  little  that  he  could  do,  but  he  could  at  least  keep 
up  his  courage.  The  troops  were  beaten  back  from  place  to  place,  with  an  ever 
narrowing  front,  and  a  steadily  swelling  stream  of  deserters  to  the  rear.  The 
bluff  was  alive  with  them.  Miles  down  the  stream  tho}^  made  their  hurried  way 
in  scores  and  hundreds.  Still  the  army  of  forty  thousand,  surprised,  broken  in 
fragments,  di'iven  piecemeal,  dwindled  to  scarcely  more  than  half  its  number, 
kept  up  a  good  fight.  Never  did  Generals  strive  more  bravely  in  the  field  to 
redeem  their  irredeemable  blunders  in  the  council. 

By  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  thei-e  remained  for  them  scarcely  more 
than  half  a  mile  of  ground  to  stand  on.  Eebel  shells  were  dropping  among  the 
skulkers  on  the  Landing,  xi  staff  officer  was  killed,  almost  at  Grant's  side,  on 
the  bluff.  The  tremendous  roar  to  the  left,  momentarily  nearer  and  nearer,  told 
of  an  effort  to  cut  him  off  from  the  river  and  from  retreat.  Grant  sat  on  his  horse, 
quiet,  thoughtful,  almost  stolid.  Said  one  to  him,  "Does  not  the  prospect  begin 
to  look  gloomy?"  "  Not  at  all,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  They  can't  force  our  lines 
around  these  batteries  to-night — it  is  too  late.  Delay  counts  everything  with  us. 
To-morrow  we  shall  attack  them  with  fresh  trooi:)S  and  drive  them,  of  course."* 

'•■•I  was  myself  a  listener  to  this  conversation,  and  from  it  I  date,  in  ray  own  case  at  least, the 
beginnings  of  any  belief  in  Grant's  greatness. 
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For  BaoU  had  alreach'  arrived  in  person;  the  advance  of  the  Arm}'  of  the 
Ohio  was  at  Savannah ;  before  daybreak  almost  the  whole  column  would  be  up. 
There  was  no  consultation  between  the  independent  commanders  now  on  the 
tield.  Grant  explained  to  Buell  the  position  ;  Sherman  furnished  him  with  a 
little  map  of  the  roads,  and,  by  common  consent,  it  was  understood  that  Buell 
was  to  advance  at  daybreak  with  his  fresh  troops  on  the  left,  where  his  fore- 
most division  had  already  done  some  fighting.  Grant  gathered  together  what 
he  could  of  his  army  aud  prej^ared  to  advance  on  the  right. 


PITTSBURG    LANDING    AND    SURROUNDINGS. 


ExpUmaliom : 

4.  Positions  of  Major-Oencra!  Grant's  forces  on  the  mornniK  of  April  fith. 

B.  Po^llioMs  of  Grant,  with  tlw  (lirisioiia  of  N<;lHon  ami  Crittenden,  on  tlio  ovening  of  April  Ctli. 

C.  Poditlonx  of  Grant  and  Buill  on  the  morning  of  April  7tli. 
I).  Po«lti(.nH  of  Griuit  and  Buell  on  the  evening  of  April  7tli. 
E.  ViKtKtyt  of  Artillery. 

The  next  day  brought  huccck.s.     The  Army  of  the  Ohio  extended   its  front 
over  three-fourths  of  the  battle-field;  Grant's  Hhattorcd  troops  were  barely  able 
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to  keep  up  the  line  on  the  other  fourth;  but  there  were  enough — the  day  was 
won.  The  troops  were  too  much  exhausted  for  pursuit,  and  halting  in  the 
camps  from  which  they  had  been  driven  the  day  before,  were  content  to  call  it 
a  victory.  jSTot  to  be  outdone,  Beauregard  (in  command  since  Sidney  John- 
ston's death  in  the  first  day's  battle)  telegraphed  to  Richmond  that  he  had  won 
a  great  and  glorious  victory;  and  Mr.  Davis  went  so  far  as  to  communicate  the 
glad  tidings  to  the  Confederate  Congress  in  a  special  message. 

The  losses  were  about  equal.  Beauregard  re^Jorted  his  at  ten  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Grant  estimated  his  at 
five  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  while  two  thousand  two  hundred  prisoners 
were  known  to  be  taken  with  Prentiss.  The  incomplete  reports  of  the  subor- 
dinates, however,  subsequently  showed  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  six  hundred  killed 
and  wounded.  Altogether  our  loss  must  have  been  fifteen  thousand,  and  Beau- 
regard's could  not  have  fallen  man}-  hundreds  below  the  same  figure.  On  the 
first  day  the  contending  forces  were  about  equal.  On  the  second  Beauregard 
was  largely  outnumbered. 

Of  General  Grant's  conduct  during  this  battle  nothing  can  be  said  but 
praise;  of  his  conduct  before  it  little  but  blame.  Flushed  with  Donelson,  and 
seeming  to  despise  his  antagonist,  he  neglected  almost  every  precaution  and 
violated  almost  every  rule  of  his  profession.  Believing  the  enemy  to  be  largely 
superior  in  numbers,  he  lay,  awaiting  Buell's  army,  in  a  position  inherently 
false  and  dangerous.-!'  The  order  of  his  encampments  was  worse  even  than  the 
position.  "With  an  enemy  in  front,"  says  Montecuculli,  "an  army  should 
always  encamp  in  order  of  battle."  It  is  JSfapoleon  himself  who  tells  us  that 
"encampments  of  the  same  army  should  always  be  formed  so  as  to  protect  each 
other;"  and  again,  that  "it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  never  to  leave 
intervals  by  which  the  enemy  can  penetrate  between  corps."  The  neglect  to 
fortify  is  palliated  by  the  popular  dislike  then  existing  to  the  spade  as  a  weapon. 
But  officers  vrho  had  studied  war  and  knew  its  requirements  could  scarcely  have 
forgotten  the  spirit,  even  if  they  had  failed  to  recall  the  words  of  the  great  Master 
of  War,  when  he  declared  that,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  "it  is  necessar}'  to 
intrench  ever}^  night,  and  occupy  a  good  defensive  position."  The  neglect  of 
pickets  and  out-posts  approached  criminality.  That  an  enemy,  forty  thousand 
strong,  only  eighteen  miles  distant  at  the  outset,  and  hourly  approaching,  could 
spend  three  days  preparing  to  attack  and  in  leisurely  selecting  its  positions, 
without  discovery  by  the  antagonist  General,  Avill  seem  to  the  next  generation 
preposterous  and  incredible.  When  the  storm  which  he  thus  invited  had  burst, 
when  he  found  how  disaster  was  enveloping  his  army,  and  saw  divisions  melt- 
ino-  bodily  out  of  his  grasp,  Grant  rose  to  the  height  of  a  hero.  More  than  that, 
he  rose  (and  for  the  first  time  on  that  movement)  to  the  height  of  a  General. 
"For  it  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  General-in-chief,"  says  Napoleon  again,  "to 
have  a  cool  head."     The  man  who  amid  the  disasters  of  that  day  could  calmly 

■•■■■■  Napoleon  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  war,  that  "when  the  conquest  of  a  country  is  under- 
taken by  two  or  three  armies,  having  separate  lines  until  they  arrive  at  a  point  fixed  upon  for 
their  concentration,  th€.  imion  of  these  different  corps  should  never  take  place  near  the  enemy." 
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reason  out  the  certainty  of  success  to-morrow,  gave  proof,  in  spite  of  blunders 
that  under  most  managements  would  have  cashiered  him,  of  his  capacity  to 
lead  the  hosts  of  Freedom  in  greater  struggles  yet  to  come. 

The  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  added  to  Grant's  reputation  at  the  East, 
and  increased  his  already  rapidly  rising  popularity.  In  the  West,  where  it  was 
better  understood,  where  the  ghastl}'  losses  were  felt  and  the  causes  were  known, 
it  was  held  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  his  removal  from  command.  The  (gover- 
nors of  several  AVestern  States  requested  his  removal  on  the  grounds  of  inca- 
pacity and  alleged  intoxication.  The  fearful  loss  of  life  was  charged  directly  to 
his  negligence,  and  exaggerated  stories  of  his  habits  were  widely  circulated. 
Even  the  gross  slander,  that  explained  the  disasters  of  the  first  day's  battle  by 
the  allegation  of  Grant's  absence  for  hours  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  Savan- 
nah, found  ready  believers. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  General  Ilalleck  hurried  from  St.  Louis  to  take 
pei-sonal  control,  and  thus  illustrate  to  the  Nation  what  one,  who  had  gained 
such  brilliant  victories  from  his  remote  head-quarters,  could  accomplish  when 
once  his  martial  tread  shook  the  actual  field.  One  of  his  earliest  deeds  was  to 
deprive  Grant  of  all  command.  But  Ilalleck  bad  been  lawyer  quite  as  much 
as  soldier;  and  his  explanation  to  the  victim,  of  the  high  honor  he  did  him  in 
thus  beheading  him,  was  a  masterpiece  of  lawyer-like  strateg}'.  General  Grant 
was  the  second  in  command;  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  no 
command.  For,  in  the  event,  which  his  constant  exposure  made  hourly  immi- 
nent, of  the  General-in-chief 's  being  killed  or  disabled,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
next  in  rank  should  be  ready  on  the  instant,  and  disengaged  from  other  duties. 
*•  The  General  studied  a  long  while  over  that  stroke,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased 
at  the  shape  he  gave  it,"  said  an  admiring  staif  officer. 

Grant  tried  hard  to  believe  in  the  theory,  but  his  sturdy  common  sense  was 
too  much  for  it.  Indeed,  there  were  times  during  that  weary  two  months' 
"siege"  of  Corinth  when  those  who  entered  his  tent  found  him  almost  in 
tears — contemplating,  once  it  is  said,  the  tender  of  his  resignation  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  a  position  which  he  felt  to  be  humiliating.  In  these  dark  days 
he  had  a  constant  friend  in  General  Sherman — a  fact  not  without  its  influence 
in  the  later  career  of  both. 

Ilalleck's  summons  to  the  East  as  General-in-chief,  not  long  after  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth,  left  Grant  again  in  active  command.  For  a  time  there 
was  little  to  do.  The  campaign  that,  opening  so  bravel}"  amid  winter  snows 
around  Donelson  and  Henry,  had  swept  the  Eebels  from  Bowling  Green  to 
Corinth,  from  Columbus  to  Vicksburg,  frittered  itself  away  by  early  summer,  in 
inconserjuential  pursuits  and  final  stagnation.  The  enemy  had  time  to  recover 
from  blowrt  that  had  well-nigh  proved  mortal,  to  concentrate  his  scattered  forces, 
and  to  resume  tlie  offensive.  For  this  it  is  not  [jlaiii  that  Cirant  sh(;ul(l  bo  held 
in  any  Hcnse  r(;sj)oriHibh;.  lie  had  always  advocated  vigorous  action,  to  the 
extent  indeed  of  taking  too  little  ratlnsr  than  too  much  time  for  preparation. 
Through  all  the  amazing  delays  at  Corinth  he  had  urged  advance,  and   it  may 
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well  be  believed  that  his  natural  bent  was  not  changed  when  power  was  at  last 
lodged  again  in  his  hands. 

The  limits  of  his  command  naturally  placed  before  him  the  task  of  ojiening 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  not  till  27th  of  November  that  he  was  able  to  set  about 
it.  This  interval  of  six  months  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  was  spent  in  civil 
administration,  and  in  a  couple  of  battles  directed  by  Grant  and  fought  by 
Rosecrans.  At  first  Grant  established  his  head-quarters  at  Memphis.  Presently 
it  was  discovered  that  the  resident  families  of  Eebel  officers  were  constantly 
furnishing  thorn  news  of  the  movements  and  numbers  of  troops.  To  prevent 
this,  such  families  were  peremptorily  ordered  beyond  the  lines.  Subsequently 
the  order  was  so  far  modified  as  to  permit  those  to  remain  who  chose  to  give 
their  word  of  honor  not  to  communicate  with  the  Eebel  army.  An  order  hold- 
ing the  communities  which  sustained  guerrilla  bands  pecuniarily  liable  for  their 
outrages,  struck  at  the  root  of  the  system.  A  disloyal  newspaper  was  sum- 
marily suppressed.  Efforts  were  made  to  keep  back  the  swarm  of  unprincipled 
speculators  who  hastened  South,  loaded  with  specie,  to  cross  the  lines  and  trade 
with  the  Rebels.  The  runaway  slaves  who  crowded  his  camjjs  were  organized 
into  companies  and  made  to  earn  a  living  by  being  set  to  work  j)icking  cotton. 
The  army  was  rigorously  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the  natural  workings  of 
the  slavery  question.  Slaves  were  neither  to  be  enticed  away  from  their  mas- 
ters nor  returned  to  them.  A  regiment  that  had  been  guilty  of  pillaging  to  a 
disgraceful  extent,  found  itself  charged  with  the  value  of  its  robberies  when  the 
paymaster  came  around.  The  Jews,  as  a  class,  were  arraigned  for  "violating 
every  regulation  of  trade  established,"  and  were  ordered  out  of  the  department 
on  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  not  to  return  under  penalty- of  imprisonment. 

Some  of  these  orders  were  perhaps  indiscreet;  the  most  were  Avell-judged 
and  had  a  happy  effect.  Grant's  strong  common  sense  was  conspicuous  through 
the  various  work;  but  the  chaotic  condition  of  civil  affairs  in  the  conquered 
territory,  and  the  confusion  of  trade  regulations  under  conflicting  authorities 
rendered  it  impossible  that  the  labors  of  any  one  should  be  satisfactory  or 
complete. 

The  midsummer  repose  was  broken  by  the  advance  of  the  columns  which 
the  Eebels  had  been  given  time  to  re-assemble.  Yan  Dorn  and  Price  were  the 
leaders.  The  designs  werer  uncertain ;  but  the  first  demonstration  was  an  effort 
to  break  the  line  between  Memphis  and  Corinth.  Grant  drew  back  his  isolated 
garrisons  before  the  advance,  and  suffered  Price  to  take  quiet  possession  of  luka. 
Then,  learning  that  Van  Dorn  could  not  come  up  for  four  or  five  days,  he  sud- 
denly concentrated  upon  Price.  Ord,  with  six  thousand  five  hundred  men,  was 
to  come  in  from  the  north;  Eosecrans,  with  nine  thousand,  from  the  direction  of 
Jacinto.  Grant  remained  with  Ord's  column,  which  was  to  attack  as  soon  as 
Eosecrans  could  get  up  on  the  opposite  side.  Unfortunately  a  strong  wind  was 
blowing  directly  against  this  advance,  and  the  sound  of  Eoseerans's  cannonade 
was  not  heard.  Grant,  resting  on  the  idea  that  as  his  march  was  a  long  one, 
he  could  hardl}'  be  expected  so  soon,  held  Ord  back,  and  thus  Eosecrans  was  left 
to  fight  the  battle  alone.      ISText  morning  Price,  discovering  his  danger,  had  re- 
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treated,  ami  the  ohauce  of  closing  with  a  consolidated  force  of  near  sixteen 
thousand  upon  Price's  twelve  thousand,  and  crushing  it,  was  lost. 

Tan  Porn  next  advanced  upon  Corinth.  Grant  entrusted  its  defense  to 
Rosecrans.  and  disj^osed  his  remaining  forces  with  a  view  to  protect  other  points 
if  the  movement  on  Corinth  should  prove  only  a  feint.  Roseorans  Avas  attacked 
with  a  desperation  that  made  Corinth  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the 
war.  The  close  of  the  second  day  saw  Van  Dorn  with  his  combined  forces  in 
full  flight.  Grant  had  already  forwarded  fresh  troops  to  Rosecrans  for  the  pur- 
suit; he  now  threw  in  Ord  upon  the  flank  of  the  beaten  enemy  and  inflicted  still 
further  punishment.  The  brief  little  campaign  was  admirably  managed.  The 
pursuit  might  have  been  more  energetically  pushed,  but  there  were  reasons  for 
delay  that  may  leave  Grant  free  from  blame. 

The  battle  of  Corinth  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  October.  It  was  nearly  two 
months  later  before  Grant  again  advanced.  The  enemy  was  now  posted  on  the 
Tallahatchie,  to  the  south-west  of  Grand  Junction  and  Corinth,  where  he  covered 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson.  Grant  himself  moved  down  on  his  front,  while  he  sent 
a  small  force  from  Helena,  striking  eastward  across  the  country,  to  demonstrate 
upon  his  I'car  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  So  marked  was  the  effect  of  this  demon- 
stration that  the  enemj'  hastily  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Tallahatchie,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  Yallabusha.  Grant  pressed  steadily  down  into  the  interior,  leav- 
ing in  his  ti'ail  a  long  train  of  posts  to  be  garrisoned,  the  loss  of  any  one  of 
which  would  inevitable''  throw  him  back  upon  his  base.  It  was  a  hazardous 
expex'iment,  but  one 'that  pi-omised  brilliant  results  if  successful. 

"Whether  this  movement  had  originally  been  designed  as  one  against  Yicks- 
burg  does  not  appear;  but  about  this  time  General  Halleck  sent  orders  from 
"Washington  that  a  direct  expedition  against  Vicksburg  should  be  started.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  was  at  once  sent  back  to  Memphis  to  organize  it,  with  orders  to 
'•proceed  to  the  reduction  of  Vicksbui'g."  The  garrison,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  found  weak  ;  and  Grant's  advance  was  relied  on  to  keep  the  Rebel  army,  then 
on  the  Yallabusha,  too  fully  occuj)ied  to  relieve  it. 

Such  were  the  plans  when  a  single  stroke  disarranged  them  all,  and  left,  in 
place  of  the  victory  that  had  been  hoped,  a  barren  record  of  retreat  for  one 
column  and  a  bloody  repulse  for  the  other.  Grant  had  made  Ilollj^  Sj^rings 
the  immediate  base  of  supplies  for  his  advance,  and  had  left  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Murphy,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men.  Supplies  and 
transportation  had  been  accumulated  here  to  the  value  of  over  four  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Rebel  cavalry  were  suddenly  discovered  dashing  past  Grant's 
column,  with  evident  design  to  cut  his  communication.  In  alarm  for  his  sup- 
plies he  sent  word  to  Murpiiy  of  the  impending  danger,  and  luii-ried  four  regi- 
meiit.s  back  to  re-enforce  him.  The  regiments  Avcre  delayed;  Murphy  proved 
him.sclf  an  imbecile;  the  ]>ost  was  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot;  Van  Dorn 
destroyed  everything  in  hot  haste,  and  pushed  on  to  other  posts  in  quest  of 
further  work.  It  was  the  defeat  of  the  whole  movement.  Grant  moved  back, 
and  the  enemy  wa.s  left  Uj  devote  Ids  attention  undisturbed  to  Vicksburg. 

Sherman,  unfortunately,  started  the  day  after  this  disaster,  and  before  he  had 
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heard  of  it.  He  reached  the  nortliern  defenses  of  Yicksbnrg,  made  a  gallant 
and  bloody  assault,  was  repulsed  with  heav}'  loss,  and  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  effort. 

And  so,  by  the  opening-  of  1863,  Grant  found  himself  fiiirly  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  Vicksburg.  His  most  trusted  Lieutenant  had  essayed  it  and 
failed.  He  had  himself  essayed  a  co-operative  movement  and  failed.  The 
Administration  said:  "Take  Vicksburg."  The  peojile  grew  restive  under  the 
delay  in  fulfilling  the  order.  To  their  minds  the  Great  River  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Union.  Till  every  obstruction  to  its  peaceful  flow  was  burst  off,  they  could 
see  no  hopeful  issue  to  the  conflict.  About  this  time,  too,  the  whole  horizon  was 
dai'k.  The  partisans  of  McClellan  waged  fierce  war  upon  the  Government  that 
had  removed  their  favorite;  his  enemies  shrank  appalled,  as  by  their  own  handi- 
work, from  the  ghastly  slaughter  of  our  bravest  which  his  incompetent  successor 
had  wrought  on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.  The  capture  of  New  Orleans 
had  led  to  none  of  the  expected  results.  Operations  on  the  sea-coast  were  frivo- 
lous and  inconsequential.  At  a  great  cost  the  old  Army  of  the  Ohio  had,  before 
Nashville,  maintained  its  ground,  without  the  abilitj-  to  advance.  From  the  sea 
to  the  river  our  armies  seemed  paralyzed.  The  opponents  of  the  war  at  the 
North,  encouraged  b}"  these  indications,  ventured  upon  an  opener  course.  Their 
able  representatives  in  Congress  pointed  to  the  failures  of  two  bloody  years  as 
proof  that  the  seceded  States  could  never  be  subdued;  demanded  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  declared  that  continuance  of  the  struggle  would  insure  the  eternal 
separation  of  the  South.  Their  eloquent  spokesman  warned  the  Government 
that,  in  such  case,  the  North-West  would  go  with  the  South.  If  war  could  not 
open  the  Father  of  Waters,  the  men  who  dwelt  on  its  tributaries  and  about  its 
sources  would  make  joeace  to  accomplish  the  end.  "There  is  not  one  drop  of 
rain  that  falls  over  the  whole  vast  expanse  of  the  North-West,"  he  exclaimed 
with  threatening  emphasis,  and  with  the  instant  applause  of  his  great  party, 
"that  does  not  find  its  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  Gulf  We  must  and  we  will 
follow  it,  with  travel  and  trade,  not  by  treaty  but  b}^  right;  freely,  peaceably, 
and  without  restriction  or  tribute,  under  tlie  same  Government  and  flag."* 

Unmoved  by  the  clamor  that  thus  agitated  the  public  mind  and  gave  fever- 
ish interest  to  his  operations;  unmoved  likewise  by  the  signs  of  his  own  growing 
unpopularity,  the  stories  about  his  habits,  the  comments  on  his  Mississippi  fiiilure, 
the  censures  of  his  negligence  in  leaving  Holl}^  Springs  with  defense  so  inade- 
quately proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  post — moved  by  none  of  these 
things  from  his  equable  calm,  Grant,  still  with  the  fullest  support  of  the  Govern- 
meiit,  began  his  studj^  of  the  Vicksburg  problem. 

It  was  evident  that  the  conditions  were  different  from  those  under  which 
the  other  strongholds  along  the  Mississippi  had  been  successively  secured.  The 
naval  force  had  in  everj^  case  proved  insufficient  to  reduce  the  Rebel  batteries 
which  blocked  the  navigation,  so  long  as  their  garrisons  were  free  from  menace 

*  Vallandigham's  Speech  on  Wright's  Eesolutions,  37th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Jan.,  1863. 
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by  a  superior  land  column.  But  the  moment  that  an  arm}'  in  the  interior 
endangered  the  communications  of  the  g-arrisoii,  the  post  had  fiillen.  With  tho 
cstablishmentof  Grant's  forces  at  Fort  Donelson,  Columbus  had  been  abandoned. 
TVith  Pope's  appearance  below  it,  Island  No.  10  had  been  abandoned.  With  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth  came  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow,  and  the  resulting  fall 
of  Memphis.  AVith  the  occupation  of  Jackson,  which  Grrant  had  essayed,  might 
have  come  Sherman's  occupation  of  Yicksburg.  But  Grant  had  failed  to  keep 
open  his  communications  on  his  march  toward  Jackson;  and  whether'  he 
might  have  done  better  again  or  not,  he  abandoned  the  effort,  and  committed 
himself  to  the  radically  fl\lse  movement*  of  passing  directly  down  the  river. 

He  was  not  long  indeed  in  discovering  the  error;  but  the  steps  could  not 
well  be  retraced.  Thenceforward  his  mind  was  Avholl}'  turned  upon  efforts  to 
find  some  way  of  vaulting  from  the  river  in  the  front,  to  the  hills  in  the  rear  of 
Yicksburg.  And  here  it  was  that  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  problem  were 
encountered. 

This  city  of  Yicksburg  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  great  bend  of 
the  Misssisippi.  and  on  its  eastern  bank.  Its  high  bluffs  render  direct  assault 
from  the  front  an  impracticable  thing.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  that  a  movement 
fi'om  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  above  it,  around  to  its  rear,  was  likewise  an 
impracticable  thing.  A  few  miles  above  Yicksburg  the  Yazoo  river  empties  into 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  hills  which  skirt  Yicksburg  extend 
northward,  forming  a  good  defensive  line  up  to  Haines's  Bluff  on  the  Yazoo, 
twelve  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  In  front  of  these  hills  lay 
swamps,  dense  woods,  and  an  old  bed  of  the  Yazoo — an  uncertain  region,  neither 
land  nor  water,  but  presenting  the  obstacles  of  both,  and  admirably  improved  by 
the  Eebel  commander.  The  batteries  at  Haines's  Bluff  efteetually  closed  the 
Yazoo  to  our  gunboats;  the  defensive  line  thence  to  Yicksburg.  just  described, 
barred  an  advance  by  the  land  forces. 

This  then  was  the  problem  :  How  should  the  army  be  planted  in  the  rear  of 
Yicksburg  and  supplied?  The  route  overland,  via  lloll}-  Springs,  having  been 
definitely  abandoned,  but  two  jDossible  lines  of  supply  seemed  left.  If  the  Yazoo 
could  be  used,  the  armj'^  might  reach  the  rear  of  Yicksburg  fi-om  the  north  side. 
If  the  Mississippi  could  be  used,  it  might  reach  the  rear  from  the  south  side. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  Yazoo  was  closed  by  the  batteries  of  Haines's  Bluff, 
the  Mississipjd  by  the  batteries  of  Yicksburg  itself 

^Months  were  spent  in  efforts  to  evade  first  the  one  and  then  tlie  other.  All 
were  futile;  and  failure  after  failure  served  at  once  to  strengthen  the  oj)position 
at  the  North,  to  ombai-i-ass  the  Govei-nment,  and  to  discourage  the  army. 

•  High  anthorilies  will  foiiclomn  this  <;en.sure.  Hut  I  find  myself  fortified  in  it,  not  merely  by 
the  alwtract  prinoiples  of  war,  but  by  the  openly  expressed  conviction  of  so  eminent  a  soldier 
and  HO  dUtinguihhed  a  friend  of  Grant's  as  General  Sherman.  In  his  speech,  July  20th,  ]8()5,  at  a 
banquet  given  in  hi.H  honor,  at  St.  Louis,  General  Sherman,  after  referring  to  the  canals  :iiiil  the 
"  drowning  on  the  levee  like  niuskrats,"  said  :  "All  that  time  the  true  movement  was  the  origi- 
nal movement,  and  everything  a[)i)roximating  it  came  nearer  the  truth.  I>ut  we  could  not  make  a 
retrograde  movement.  Why?  JJcfause  you  people  of  the  North  were  too  noisy.  We  could  not 
take  any  Htep  l^ickward,  and  for  that  reason  we  were  forced  to  run  the  batteries  at  Yicksburg." 
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The  first  project  was  to  open  the  Mississippi  by  cutting  a  canal  (scarcely  a  mile 
in  length),  directly  across  the  neck  of  land  around  which  the  river  bends,  to  wash 
the  bluffs  of  the  threatened  city.      This  would  have  opened  a  line  of  supply  to 
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the  southward — even  if  the  channel  had  not  been  permanently  changed — and 
would  thus  have  enabled  Grant  to  move  from  the  south  side  to  the  rear  of  Vicks- 
bui-g.  The  work  was  energetically  prosecuted,  but  before  the  canal  was  deep 
enough,  the  rising  river  swept  in  the  dam  at  its  upper  end,  flooded  the  camps 
and  drove  off  the  workmen.  Even  then  the  undertaking  might  have  been  a 
success;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  had  been  located  exactly  at  a  powerful 
eddy  in  the  river,  Avhich  effectually  prevented  the  current  from  entering  it. 
And — as  if  the  planners  had  pi'cdestinated  failure — even  if  the  canal  had  been 
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made  navigable,  it  imist  have  been  useless,  for  it  entered  the  Mississippi  again, 
directly  under  heavy  batteries  of  the  enemy.  The  river  rose  none  too  soon  to 
prevent  further  waste  of  time  on  a  seheme  like  this. 

Still  seeking  a  route  down  the  river  by  which  he  jnight  supply  his  army 
below.  Grant  next  bethought  him  of  the  chain  of  lakes  and  ponds  and  stagnant 
bayous  through  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  connecting  Lake  Providence  (lying 
onlv  a  mile  west  of  the  Mississippi)  with  the  Tensas  Uiver,  wdiich,  through  the 
Red,  leads  again  into  the  Mississippi  far  below  Natchez.  Chimerical,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  visions  of  relief  from  the  remorseless  conditions  of  his  prob- 
lem that  were  swarming  before  the  mind  of  the  puzzled  General,  when  the 
project  of  opening  and  defending  a  line  like  this,  through  the  enemy's  country, 
was  seriouslv  entertained.  But  a  canal  from  tha  Mississippi  into  Lake  Provi- 
dence was  begun,  ami  for  a  time  the  troops  were  kept  busj-  Avith  the  spade 

upon  it. 

Scarcely  less  unpromising  was  anotl\er  wild  effort,  the  last  of  the  schemes 
for  evading  Yicksburg  and  still  descending  the  Mississippi.  ISTear  Milliken's 
Bend  are  certain  Louisiana  bayous,  sluggish  wastes  of  water  in  that  "half-made 
land,"'  which,  during  the  spring  freshets,  swell  into  navigable  streams.  By  one 
tortuous  connection  and  another,  through  cypress  swamps  innumerable,  it  was 
just  possible  that  a  shallop  could  be  floated  along  these  bayous,  at  flood  time, 
till  it  should  strike  the  Tensas,  and  thus  again  reach  the  Mississippi,  through  the 
Red,  half  way  down  to  New  Orleans.  Along  this  circuitous  route  an  effort  was 
actually  made  to  dredge  a  channel.  Presently  the  river  fell,  the  bayous  shrank 
again  into  scum-covered  ponds,  the  connections  with  each  other  stiffened  into 
mud.  and.  mayhap,  before  the  season  ended,  cotton  stalks  were  growing  along 
the  track  the  dredge  boats  had  marked. 

With  this  ended  the  series  of  efforts  to  evade  the  Vicksburg  batteries,  and 
still  find  a  line  for  supplies  down  the  river. 

Meantime  more  promising  plans  were  projected.  We  have  seen  that  if  the 
waters  of  the  Yazoo  could  be  reached,  that  stream  would  furnish  a  line,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  army  might  safely  essay  from  the  northward  a  movement  to 
the  rear  of  the  defenses  of  its  long-coveted  prize.  The  moutli  of  the  Yazoo 
Deing  closed  by  these  defenses  themselves,  it  became  necessar}'  to  seek  some 
other  and  unknown  way  of  bursting  into  that  river.  Far  up  the  Mississippi — 
well-nigh  to  Memphis  itself— lies  one  of  those  anomalous  sheets  of  water  that 
line  the  banks  of  the  Great  River, — tributaries  in  its  weakness,  parasites  in  its 
strength.  This  connects  with  a  little  lake,  this  again  with  the  head-waters  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Tallahatchie,  and  through  it  with  the  Yazoo.  Such 
i.«»  the  route  which  now  caine  to  be  known  to  the  baffled,  struggling  army,  as  the 
Yazoo  Pa8.s.  An  expedition  was  formed  to  enter  it.  and  after  iiicrodible  labor, 
navigating  tho.sc  dark,  interminably  winding  aisles  of  <'y])ress,  the  Tallahatchie 
was  fairly  reached,  early  in  March.  "But,"  to  take  General  (Jraiifs  own 
explanation,  "while  my  forces  were  opening  one  end  of  the  pass  the  enemy  was 
diligently  closing  the  other."  Just  as  the  Icudci-s  of  the  expedition  imagined 
that  they  were  about  to  reach  the  goal  of  all  their  hibov.-  (the  Yazoo)  and  sweep 
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down  from  the  rear  upon  the  batteries  of  IlaiiiCH's  Bluff,  they  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  fort  the  Eebels  had  been  busily  building  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tallahatchie  with  the  Yazoo.  It  proved  too  strong  for  the  gunboats;  the  high 
water  prevented  the  land  forces  from  co-operating  in  an  attack;  and  so,  by  21st 
March,  the  movement  that  had  come  so  near  success  was  abandoned,  and  the 
expedition  returned. 

But  there  jet  remained  a  roundabout  road  to  the  Yazoo. — so  obscure  that 
perhaps  the  Eebels  had  not  obstructed  it.  Parallel  with  the  Tallahatchie,  and 
like  it,  emptying  into  the  Yazoo,  but  nearer  tlie  Mississippi,  Avith  a  more  slug- 
gish current,  a  shallower  channel  and  more  confusedl}'  winding  course,  ran  the 
Big  Sunflower.  It  too  could  be  readied,  through  lakes  and  bayous  and  ponds, 
from  Yazoo  Pass.  Into  this  the  gunboats  now  adventured.  The  trees  from 
either  bank  interlaced  their  branches  above;  cypress  trees  rose  in  the  vcr}- 
midst  of  the  channel ;  here  and  there  a  sturdy  cypress  stood  fair  in  the  path  the 
boats  must  take;  logs  and  brush  floated  idl}'  on  the  surface  of  the  dark  lagoons. 
"Ever}'  foot  of  our  way,"  wrote  an  officer,  "  Avas  cut  and  torn  through  a  dense 
forest  never  -before  traversed  by  steamers."  Delays  were  necessar}-,  arising 
mainl}'  from  the  utter  ignorance  of  steamboatmen  and  all  others  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  waters  thus  to  be  navigated.  The  enemj'  discovered  the  movement  and 
prepared  to  check  it;  and  so,  when  almost  ready  to  emerge  into  the  Yazoo,  this 
last  of  the  failures  returned. 

Three  months  had  now  been  consumed,  and  the  army  that  had  been 
expected  to  storm  Vicksburg  still  lay  on  the  Louisiana  shore,  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river  between  it  and  its  goal.  It  was  in  good  health,  for  at  that  season  the 
evils  of  the  climate  and  of  the  swamp  are  not  felt;  but  to  the  excited  aj^pre- 
liensions  of  the  people  at  home,  who  knew  their  sons  to  be  aimlessly  crowded 
on  levees  or  wading  through  dark  morasses,  to  no  successful  end,  the  condition 
of  the  troops  became  a  matter  of  keenest  apprehension.  Meantime,  all  that  the 
country  kncAV  Avas  that  effort  after  effort  had  failed;  that  now  scA^en  distinct 
and  successive  undertakings  against  Vicksburg,  six  of  them  under  General 
Grant's  sole  direction,  had  fallen  impotent,  and  had  on\y  aroused  the  mirth  of 
the  enemy,  Avho  jeered  at  the  Yankee  ditch-diggers.  One  b}'  one,  those  wise 
men  of  the  East,  Avho  had  followed  the  rising  star  from  Fort  Donelson,  fell  off. 
Long  since  it  had  been  possible  to  number,  Avith  few  figures,  Grant's  friends  at 
the  West.  "There  Avas  a  time,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  Avhen  I  stood  almost  alone 
in  supporting  him."  The  clamor  for  his  removal  swelled.  Even  that  sturdiest 
of  champions  for  a  friend's  cause,  the  Congressman  from  Grant's  own  district, 
Avho  had  already  tilted  manj'  a  parliamentary  joust  in  his  favor,  grew  luke- 
Avarm.  Slanders  revived.  "  The  army  was  being  ruined,"  said  the  coarsest  and 
most  reckless  of  the  newspapers,  "in  mud-turtle  expeditions,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  drunkard,  Avhose  confidential  adviser  Avas  a  lunatic."  It  was  the  crisis 
of  Grant's  cai-eer.  One  thing,  one  only,  stood  between  him  and  a  removal, 
Avhich  Avould  have  consigned  him  to  the  purgatory  of  broken-doAvn  Generals, 
Avith  a  record  that,  in  the  light  of  this  final  failure,  Avould  have  been  read  as  one 
of  unbroken  blunders  and  disasters,  relieA^ed  only  by  a  victory  that  another  had 
YoL.  I.— 25. 
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won  for  him  at  Ponolson.  The  confidonce  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  though  sadly 
fihaken. 'lid  not  yet  give  M-ay;  he  wouUl 'Met  Grant  try  once  more."  And  it  is 
to  be  speciallv  noted  that,  in  so  resolving,  he  resolved  likewise  that  the  General 
thus  favored  shouhi  be  supplied  Avith  every  re-enforcement  and  appliance  for 
which  he  asked.  With  such  hard  f(M-lune  as  befell  other  Genei-als  in  similar 
Ptraits.  Grant  must  inevitably  have  gone  tlown  like  them.  But  while  McClellan, 
in  the  midst  of  the  like  futile  attempts  against  a  I^ebel  stronghold,  clamoring  for 
ro-cnforeements.  was  denied — while  Eosecrans.  piteouslj^  begging  for  troops,  was 
told  to  cease  his  importunity  and  use  what  he  had — Grant,  in  greater  disftivor 
now  than  cither,  was  still  supported  with  generous  and  unstinting  hand.  "What- 
ever he  soui^ht.  that  he  straightway  received. 

The  endangered  General  himself  bore  stoutly  up.  Through  all  this  floundcr- 
insf  for  a  plan  of  operations,  one  feature  of  his  character  shines  clear — he  did 
not  see  how  to  take  Yicksburg;  but  without  discouragement,  or  despondenc}'  at 
failures  that  would  have  broken  down  most  men,  with  unabiited  hope,  indeed,  he 
resolutely  continued  to  face  the  problem. 

•'All  this  while."  savs  General  Sherman,  "the  true  movement  w^as  the  origi- 
nal movement." — that  is,  the  march  from  Memphis  via  Holly  Springs  upon 
Jackson — and  in  this  verdict  that  eminent  General  unquestionably  follows  the 
teachings  of  sound  military  science.  That,  at  the  time,  he  urged  upon  General 
Grant  a  return  to  ^femphis  to  undertake  the  campaign  over  again  on  some  such 
route  is  well  understood  ;*  that  Grant  was  for  a  time  impressed  by  the  suggestion 
seems  probable.  But  our  "  uncle-Iikc  youth"  had  l)een  growing.  Repeated 
failures  had  cleared  his  vision  and  inflamed  his  resolution;  till  now,  determined 
not  to  go  back,  he  had  wrought  himself  up  to  the  point  of  an  undertaking, 
obvious  enough  to  have  been  talked  over  among  the  privates  by  their  camp- 
fires,  but  so  hazardous  that  not  the  boldest  General  in  all  that  bravo  army 
woiihl  have  flared  it.  ITe  decided  to  tnarch  his  troops  southward  on  the  Louisi- 
ana sido.  to  trust  for  supplies  to  steamboats  that  might  i-un  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Yicksburg  batteries,  to  cross  the  Mississippi  below  the  last  jjost  in  the  chain  of 
defenses,  and  then,  staking  everything  upon  the  die,  and  trusting  to  the  fortune 
of  the  cast,  to  cut  loose  from  supplies,  and  strike  for  Yicksburg  or  ruin.  More- 
over, there  was  that  in  the  mind  of  this  most  audacious  of  Generals  that  never 
permitted  him  to  doubt  of  success,  or  to  admit,  in  this  w^ildest  flight,  the  most 
pnid«-nt  and  judicious  precautions. 

In  the  last  daj-s  of  Manh.  the  troops  moved  across  the  little  peninsula 
opposite  Yir-ksburg,  and  came  out  on  the  ^Mississippi  below  New  Carthago.  Gun- 
boats and  transports  next  ran  past  the  batteries, — u  fearful  ordeal,  from  which 
tliey  emerged,  battered,  shattered,  some  in  flames,  while  others  had  gone  down 
beneath  the  pitiless  rain  of  shells.     Then,  with  gunboats  leading  (he  way,  and 

•Crcneral  Shfrrnan,  in  Im'h  St.  Loiu'h  H[)eefh,  rcferrin{(  to  an  incorrect  version  of  the  above 
irtatcmfnt,  enipliatically  (i«-ni<(i  Imving  prote.Htcd  againKt  (Jrant's  final  movcnient.  "  I  never  pro- 
Ufiri]  .T;.'nir.Mt  anythin;,',"  he  caid.  liiu  lie  did  not  deny  tliat,  after  (Jrant's  inovementH  had 
actually  hegun,  he  nuhniitted  in  writing  hisreafonH  for  believing  tliat  IiIh  own  policy,  a.'^  indicated 
above,  would  be  IxUtr.  PorlionH  of  this  memorandum  may  be  found  in  the  (following)  sketch 
of  Bherujan'it  life. 
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tranBports  bearing  down  store  of  provisions,  tlie  army  marched  on,  till  it  eaino 
opposite  the  last  Rebel  fort,  that  at  Grand  Gulf.  Here  the  g'uiiboat.s  were 
expected  to  reduce  the  hostile  works,  but  they  failed.  Grant  then  hastened 
twelve  miles  further  down;  the  gunboats  and  ti-ansports  followed. 

The  movement  had  now  consumed  a  month  ;  and  the  Rebels  were  still 
incredulous  or  blind  as  t'>  its  real  purpose.  For  Sherman  had  been  left  above, 
with  his  corps;  and,  when  Grant  was  ready  to  cross  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  and  at  last  launch  his  army  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  he  had  skillfully 
arranged  that  Sherman  should  be  making  a  feint  of  attacking  them  in  force 
above.  And  so  it  came  about  that,  while,  on  the  first  of  May,  Pemberton  was 
watching  Sherman,  at  Haines's  Bluff,  Grant  was  fairly  across,  far  below  the  city, 
and  moving  rapidly  in  the  rear  of  Grand  Gulf. 

From  this  moment  there  Avas  in  the  mind  of  the  great  strategist,  now  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  West,  no  doubt  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  Comprehending  instantly  the  menace,  recognizing  that  the  fate  of 
Yicksburg  was  now  to  be  settled  by  the  fate  of  this  array  that  was  so  suddenly 
rushing  without  a  base  into  the  enemy's  country,  General  Jos.  E.  Johnston 
ordered  Pemberton  out  of  Yicksburg,  to  concentrate  everything,  fall  upon  Grant 
and  crush  him.  But  not  less  clear  was  the  vision  of  the  General  with  whom 
Johnston  w-as  contending.  From  the  hour  that  he  set  foot  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  below  Yicksburg,  he  persistently  addressed  himself  to  one  clcarlj' 
defined,  distinct  object,  from  which  no  raids  upon  his  rear,  no  question  of  com- 
munications, no  dubious  maneuvers  of  the  enemy  Avere  to  swerve  him.  Herein 
lay  the  great  Generalship  of  his  movement.  He  at  last  knew  precisely  Avhat  he 
wanted.  Interposing  between  Pemberton's  forces  near  Yicksburg,  and  any 
troops  to  the  eastward  which  Johnston  might  collect  for  the  emergency,  he 
struck  straight  along  the  most  eligible  route  for  the  rear  of  Yicksburg,  whence 
bursting  off  instantaneously,  by  attack  in  reverse,  the  fortifications  on  the 
Yazoo,  he  might  open  communication  with  the  fleet,  and  sit  down  at  his  leisure 
to  the  siege. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  advance  corps  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  and  drawn  four  days'  rations  than  it  was  pushed  out  on  the  road  to  Port 
Gibson — a  point,  the  possession  of  which  necessarily  menaced  the  Rebel  fortifi- 
cations at  Grand  Gulf'  The  garrison  here  understood  well  enough  the 
nature  of  such  movement,  and  four  miles  in  front  of  Port  Gibson  strove  desper- 
ately to  check  the  advance.  The  battle  raged  along  the  narrow  ridge  on  which 
ran  the  road  of  the  National  army  throughout  the  day,  and  cost  a  thousand  of 
Grant's  troops.  But  the  end  was  inevitable;  the  Rebels  were  defeated  and 
forced  back  toward  their  fortifications.  Grant  pushed  instantl}^  on,  and  the 
Grand  Gulf  garrison  found  itself  on  the  point  of  being  cut  off  from  Yicksburg. 
In  all  haste,  therefore,  it  evacuated  and  fled,  leaving  Grant  to  move  up  the  trans- 
ports from  Bruinsburg,  and  make  his  temporary  base  of  supplies  at  the  point 
he  had  originally  selected. 

A  little  above  Grand  Gulf,  the  Big  Black,  after  flowing  a  few  miles  to  the 
rear  of  Yicksburg,  and  thence  almost  parallel  with  the  Mississippi  southward, 
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empties  into  the  Groat  Pavor.  Crossing  it  at  the  l)rivlijo  wbith  tho  Cirand  Gulf 
garrison  took,  there  h\v  betl-ro  tho  army  a  slraiulit  road,  oiih-  twonly  miles  long, 
dii-eetlv  to  Yieksbarg.  But  it  was  no  i)art  of  Grant's  plan  to  move  square  in  the 
tooth  of  his  foe.  Yet  he  sent  a  column  along  this  road  to  pursue  the  flj'ing  gar- 
rison, and  thus  creating  the  impression  that  tho  whole  National  army  was  rushing 
straight  np<'>n  him.  hold  Pemberton  near  Yieksburg.  Then,  pushing  his  army 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Big  Blaok,  he  protected  b}"  that  stream  his  lei't 
flank  while  ho  hastened  to  plant  himself  uj)on  the  line  by  which  Johnston  ami 
Pemberton  communioatod — the  short  ibrty-tivo  mik'  railroad  connecting  Yicks- 
burg  witli  JacUson.  tho  capital  of  the  State.  Assured  b}'  this  skillful  interpo- 
sition ol'  the  Big  Black,  of  his  safety  from  Pemberton,  ho  even  stretched  his 
riglit.  under  McPherson,  miles  away  to  tho  oastwartl,  to  strike  Jackvson  itself, 
destroy  the  Rebel  stores,  and  discover  what  force  Johnston  might  be  gathering 
fur  Pemberton's  relief 

Meantime  it  was  the  fate  of  that  able  but  unfortunate  commander  to  bo 
cui-sed  with  subordinates  who  fancied  thej"  knew  more  than  their  chief  Troops 
for  the  emergency  were  collecting  at  Jackson.  lie  had  already  ordered  Pem- 
berton to  concentrate  against  Grant;  now,  on  his  arrival  at  Jackson,  he  found 
Grant  pushing  by  long  strides  against  the  railroad,  midway  between  Jackson 
and  Yieksburg.  while  Pemberton,  conceiving  it  to  be  his  duty  in  an}'^  event  to 
cover  Yicksburg,  lay  near  it  on  the  railroad.  Johnston  saw  at  once  the  false 
position  of  his  forces,  scattei-ed  on  either  side  of  (rrant's  column  and  sure  to  be 
beati-n  in  detail;  and  he  peremptorily  ordered  Pemberton  to  move  north-east- 
ward, crossing  in  advance  of  Grant's  fi'ont,  and  so  reaching  Jackson.  Had  that 
brave  h>ut  brainless  General  known  only  enough  to  obey  his  superiors,  the  issue 
might  have  been  difterent.  But  he  could  not  conceive  of  anything  that  could 
ab.soive  him  from  the  duty  of  standing  by  the  earthworks  of  his  cherished  forti- 
fication; and  so  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  disobey  Jolinston's  order.  Not  juerely 
this;  so  bent  was  he  upon  helping  his  adversaiy  that,  remembering  tho  rule  in 
the  bof)ks  about  sti'iking  an  enemy's  line  of  communications,  and  utterly  failing 
to  comprohcnd  the  essence  of  Grant's  movement,  which  was  an  abandonment  of 
all  lines  of  communicati'm,  ho  actually  marcliL'd  southwarrl,  big  with  the  mighty 
purpose  of  preventing  Grant  from  drawing  supplies  from  (Jrand  Gulf. 

Moanwhile,  Grant,  hearing  of  Joiinstons  attempted  concentration  at  Jack- 
son, bent  eastward  the  lines  of  Sherman  and  McClei-nand  also,  so  that  suddenly 
the  whole  army  thus  concentrated,  burst  upon  Johnston's  feeble  linco.  That 
commander,  disobeyed  by  his  subordinate  on  whose  troops  he  had  contidently 
counted  for  such  an  emergency,  did  the  best  he  could;  hut  in  two  hours  his  hand- 
ful wan  driven  from  Jackson,  and  the  accumulated  stores  were  in  flames.  Then, 
JjHving  thus  cleared  away  obstructions  in  the  roar,  turning  sharp  to  the  west- 
ward, (Jrant  had  before  him — Vink.sljun/ ! 

'i'o  thi.s  stage  iiad  in-  reached  in  two  short  wocks!  For,  <i'ossing  the  Missis- 
sippi ij]i  tin;  first,  he  was  now,  on  tlie  fifteenth,  mai'ching  straight  fi-om  Ja(  l<son 
upon  th<;  doomed  city.  All  too  hlte,  I*enihcrton  discovered  his  l)luiider.  Four 
days  before  his  mighty  resolve  to  throw  (Jrant  hack  l)y  euLling  his  communica- 
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tions,  Grant  had  sent  word  that  "he  would  communicate  no  more  with  Grand 
Gulf."  Now,  therefore,  Pemberton  finding  that,  in  utter  contempt  of  his  thrcatn, 
Grant  was  almost  upon  his  flunk,  came  hastening  hack  with  intent  to  inarch  north- 
CiHstward  in  the  direction  of  Johnston's  original  order.  But  while  he  had  been 
nuu'chiiig  and  countermarching,  Grant  with  single  purpose,  liad  been  driving 
straight  to  his  goal.  80  then,  when  Pemberton,  coming  up  from  his  futile  raid 
against  an  abandoned  line,  reached  in  his  northward  march  the  Jackson  and 
Yicksburg  railroad,  he  was  struck  b^'  Grant's  columns  hastening  westward.  It 
was  too  late  to  think  of  concentrating  now  with  Johnston  ;  for  his  life  and  the  life 
of  his  army  he  was  forced  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  he  stood.  Thus  came 
about  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  at  which  the  doom  of  Vicksburg  was  sealed. 

Pemberton's  position  was  naturally  strong  and  he  had  twenty-five  thousand 
men  to  defend  it.*  Grant's  heads  of  columns  only  were  up;  one  entire  corps — 
that  of  Sherman,  was  still  near  Jackson.  By  eleven  o'clock  Hovey's  division  of 
McClernand's  corps  was  fiercely  engaged.  Once  it  was  repulsed;  but  Grant  has- 
tened to  Y>ut  in  a  division  from  McPherson's  corps  to  sti-engtheu  it.  Meantime 
Logan  was  sent  far  to  the  right  to  feel  the  enemy's  flank.  He  found  the  road 
on  which  he  moved  suddenly  bend  down  so  as  to  bring  him  fairly  upon  the 
enemj-'s  rear.  Hovey  was  being  once  more  repulsed,  in  spite  of  supports,  when 
Pemberton  discovered  this  new  source  of  danger  and  hastily  drew  oft*.  Then 
Hovej' and  the  rest  pressed  forward;  Logan's  flanking  column  joined  in;  the 
retreat  of  the  Rebc-ls  became  a  rout;  one  whole  division  was  cut  off  from  their 
army,  and  the  rest  were  driven  to  the  Big  Black— almost  within  hearing  of  the 
bells  of  Yicksburg — before  nightfall. 

Here  canie  the  last  flickering  eftbrt  of  the  bewildered  and  Ijlindly  struggling 
Rebel  commander.  Crossing  most  of  his  troops,  he  left  on  the  cast  side  enough 
to  hold  the  sti-ong  work  defending  the  approaches  to  the  river,  while  on  the 
heights  of  the  western  bank  he  posted  his  artillery.  Here,  next  morning,  the 
advance  corps  of  Grant's  army,  after  some  skirmishing,  made  an  impetuous 
charge.  The  demoralized  Rebel  force  broke  at  once.  Pemberton  vainly  strove 
to  rally  them.  Threats,  pi-rsuasion,  force  w^ere  all  in  vain;  disordered,  terror- 
stricken,  a  mob,  not  an  army,  they  poured  back  to  Vicksburg. f  There  were 
still  left  them  a  few  hours  in  whieh  to  escape,  for  Grant  was  delayed  half  a  day 
bridging  the  Big  Black.  Johnston's  peremptory  order  once  more  came  to  save 
them,  but  not  even  as  by  fire  M-as  this  Pemberton  to  be  saved.  He  could  still  see 
nothing  but  Vicksburg,  and  while  he  debated  with  his  officers  about  Johnston's 
strange  order  to  evacuate  and  hasten  north-eastward.  Grant's  columns  cante 
sweeping  up  in  ra])id  deployment  around  the  cit}-,  and  thenceforward  there  was 
no  evacuation  for  the  caged  arm}'.  It  was  only  the  18th  of  Ma}';  the  movetnont 
had  begun  on  the  1st.     Into  such  bi-ief  limits  v.-as  crowded  the  most  brilliant  eam- 

*S(jiiie  Rebel  authorities  .say  only  seventeen  thou.'^and  five  liundred. 

t  Eighteen  guns  were  captnred  iiere  and  fifteen  liundred  prisoners.  Grant's  total  loss  was  but 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one.  At  Chanjpion  Hills,  however,  the  day  before,  he  lost  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  seven.  The  Rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly  as  great;  while 
it  was  swelled  by  two  ihousand  i)risoners,  fifteen  guns,  and  the  death  of  Lloyd  Tilgliman,  of  Fort 
Henry  memory. 
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paign  of  the  General  whoso  star,  bursting  at  last  from  all  clouds  and  conceal- 
ment, soared  thenceforward  steadily  to  the  zenith. 

Here  Grant  might  well  have  rested,  for  his  right  had  already  carried  the 
Yazoo,  and  iomn\unications  with  iho  fleet  were  once  more  restored,  and  the  issue 
of  a  siege  could  not  be  doubted.  Eut  as  Johnston  was  known  to  be  in  the  rear 
with  a  force  which  he  would  doubtless  strive  to  increase  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
in" the  siege,  and  as  the  Kebel  garrison  was  known  to  be  greatly  demoralized,  it 
was  thought  best  to  try  the  eflecL  of  an  inimciliate  assault.  Accordingly  the 
day  after  the  in\estment,  this  was  ordered,  but  resulted  only  in  carrying  the 
lines  forward  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  enem^-'s  works.  Two  days  later,  after 
ample  preparations,  a  grand  simultaneous  assault  along  the  whole  line  was  made. 
Twcntv-tive  hundred  men  were  lost  in  the  attempt,  and  Grant  then  concluded, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "that  the  enemy's  position  was  too  strong,  both  naturally 
and  artificially,  to  be  taken  in  that  way." 

Then  followed  the  regular  details  of  a  siege.  The  utmost  activitj^  was  piain- 
tained;  Grant  himself  exercised  the  closest  supervision  of  all  the  bombardments, 
mines,  parallels,  and  siege  approaches.  By  and  by  Johnston  was  reported  to  be 
moving  upon  him.  Straightway  i^herman  was  detached  to  face  the  new  danger. 
'■The  Rebels,"  wrote  Grant,  referring  to  the  intercepted  letters  on  which  ho 
based  this  movement,  "seem  to  put  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  Lord  and  Joe 
Johnston;  but  you  must  whip  Johnston  at  least  flfteen  miles  from  here." 

With  all  his  efforts  Johnston  Avas  too  late.  By  the  7th  of  July,  as  he  finally 
wrote  Pemberton,  he  would  be  able  to  make  an  effective  diversion.  But  Pcm- 
berton  never  received  the  letter;  it  went,  like  so  many  more,  to  swell  the  well- 
grounded  confidence  of  the  taciturn  commander  who  now  pi-essed  his  lines  hard 
against  every  point  of  the  beleaguered  defenses.  The  garrison  had  long  been  un 
half  rations;  hope  was  e.xhausted;  on  the  od  of  July  Pemberton  sought  to 
"capitulate"  on  termswhich  "commissioners"  might  arrange.  (Jrani  knew  his 
advantages  and  re})lied  that  commissioners  were  useless,  since  he  had  no  terms 
but  unconditional  surrender  to  offoi-.  Still  he  was  willing  to  have  an  interview 
on  the  subject.  Pemberton  gladly  assented.  "^I'hej'  met  between  the  lines  under 
a  clump  of  trees,  at  a  spot  since  marked  by  a  monument.  Pemberton  insisted 
upon  commissioners.  Grant,  between  the  puf!s  of  his  cigar,  replied  that  it  was 
impoa^ible.  They  sat  down  on  the  grass — tens  of  thousands  of  eager  troops 
from  the  lines  on  either  hand  devouring  their  every  movement — and  tiilked  it 
over.  Pemberton  still  stood  out  for  better  terms.  Perhaps,  as  the  Eebel  com- 
mander has  since  hinted,  some  trace  of  the  melo-dramatic  tinged  Grant's  wish 
that  the  next  day,  tlie  l'<Mirtli  of  .July,  should  witness  the  surrcmdei-  which  he 
knew  to  be  inevitable.  At  any  rale,  tliat  night  he  recederl  fVom  liis  demaiid  of 
uneonditional  surrender,  agreefl  tf)  ])arole  the  entire  IJobel  army,  and  permit  it 
to  f-arry  off  such  ])rovi.sif>ns  as  it  wanted.  I'crnl>erton  still  higgled,  willi  skill 
oonimoidy  attributed  in  his  section  only  to  Yankee  bargainers,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  F'ourtli  lie  gained  the  further  ]irivilege  of  mai(diing  out  with  colors 
and  arms,  and  stacking  them  in  front  of  liis  limits.  Tliis  done  the  eonriueiMH' 
rode  in,     McPlicrson  and   Log.-in  were  by  his  side;  a  division  of  the  army  that 
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had  followed  him  from  hhs  movement  on  Jackson  six  n\onths  before,  through  all 
the  buffets  and  reverses  that  fortune  had  given  him,  up  to  tliis  crowning  nionu'iit, 
followed  him  now.  As  he  .rode,  the  ''uncle-like  youth  "  2)lacidly  smoked  his 
cigar ! 

This  triumphant  ending  of  the  six  months'  efforts  against  Yicksburg  was 
slightly  marred,  in  the  popular  estimation,  by  undue  lenity.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  paroles  of  an  army  of  thirt^'-seven  tliousand  men  were  not  likely 
to  be  too  scrui^ulously  regarded  in  such  sti'aits  as  those  upon  Avhieh  the  Confed- 
eracy was  now  fallen,  and  Grant  was  blamed  for  not  having  sent  his  prisoners  to 
the  North.  In  reply,  it  was  said  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  this  was 
impossible.  But  the  subject  never  affected  the  instant  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
that  bore  Grant  to  the  first  rank  among  all  the  Generals  in  the  service  of  the 
country.  From  the  day  that  Vicksburg  fell,  he  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  who 
made  up  the  army,  and  of  the  men  who  sustained  it,  the  central  figure  of  the  war. 
Pr(;sident  Lincoln  addressed  him  a  characteristic  letter  —  "in  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  almost  inestimable  service  you  liave  done  the  country. 
I  Avish,"  he  continued,  "to  say  a  word  further.  When  j-ou  first  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Yicksburg,  I  thought  you  should  do  what  you  finall}'  did — march  tho 
troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below, 
and  I  never  had  any  faith,  excei^t  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I, 
that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition  and  the  like  could  succeed.  "When  3'ou  got  below, 
and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go  down 
the  river  and  join  General  Banks;  and  when  3'on  turned  northward,  east  of  the 
Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  noAV  wish  to  make  a  personal  acdvuowl- 
edgment  that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong."  Earely  as  such  words  have 
reached  a  General  from  the  head  of  a  great  Government,  it  has  been  more  rarely 
still  that  the  high  honor  they  confer  has  been  so  meekly  borne.  "While  the  army 
was  wild,  while  the  North  was  ringing  bells  and  building  bonfires,  wliile  the 
politicians  were  nominating  him  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  President  was  thus 
wreathing  his  name  with  the  praises  of  the  Nation,  General  Grant,  scarcely 
pausing  to  look  at  his  conquest,  was  hastening  to  make  head  against  Johnston's 
arm}^  in  his  rear.  Sherman's  division  was  not  even  alloAvcd  to  enter  the  city 
before  which  it  had  so  long  suffered  and  fought.  While  the  streets  of  Yicksburg 
resounded  with  the  shouts  of  such  troops  as  had  entered,  it  was  toiling  fiir  to 
tiie  eastward  again,  to  pi-ess  Johnston  into  position  at  Jackson,  and  soon  there- 
after to  force  him  to  retreat.  At  the  same  time  General  Frank  J.  Ilerron  was 
sent  to  capture  Yazoo  City;  that  handsomely  accomplished,  he  was  ordered  to 
re-enforce  Sherman. 

Throughout  these  operations,  thus  happily  ended,  three  great  traits  of 
character  shone  conspicuously.  Grant  rarely  mistook  his  men,  or  fiiiled  to 
choose  for  every  task,  leaders  amply  (pialined  to  execute  it.  lie  was  uniformly 
calm  and  sensible,  even  in  his  moods  of  most  audacious  undertaking.  And  his 
determination  to  conquer,  at  wdiatever  cost,  w^is  invincible — not  to  be  daunted  by 
any  risk,  not  to  be  turned  back  by  any  slaughter. 
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TluM-o  Ibllowod  an  iiUorval  of  ooniparativo  leisure,  extending-  to  the  middle 
of  Oitobor.  Expeditions  were  sent  to  prevent  the  passage  of  supplies  from  the 
Transi-Mississippi  to  Johnston  ;  re-enforeements  Avere  dispatched  to  Banks  and 
Sehoticld;  eivil  at^airs  were  measurably  adjusted  in  the  conquered  territory  and 
alono"  tbo  Great  Hiver  that  at  last  "went  unvexed  to  the  sea."  Grant  carc- 
fiillv  reijulated  the  issue  of  rations  to  the  destitute  inhabitants  and  to  the  swarm- 
inij  contrabands.  He  opposed  the  jioliey.  enunciated  in  the  expression  attributed 
to  Secretary  Chase,  that  "  trade  follows  the  flag,"  declaring  that  any  trade  what- 
ever with  the  rebellious  States  was  equivalent  to  a  weakening  of  the  National 
forces  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent.  Ho  observed  the  extortions  practiced  by 
the  "■reedy  steamboat  men  who  tirst  followed  the  re-opened  river,  regulated  the 
fares  they  were  permitted  to  charge  soldiers;  and  ordered  that,  if  a  private 
soldier  chose  to  travel  as  a  cabin  passenger,  and  had  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
privilege,  no  boat  officer  should  have  the  poAver  to  hinder  him. 

For  the  tirst  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  saw  his  wife.  She  now 
visited  him  at  his  liead-quarters.  The  good  woman's  uneasiness  about  a  liveli- 
hood for  the  future,  from  the  man  who  had  been  Jbrced  to  peddle  wood  through 
the  streets  of  St.  Louis  to  earn  a  living  for  her,  Avere  at  last  at  an  end;  for  hav-- 
ing  resigned  his  phue  many  years  ago,  in  the  regular  army,  he  was  now 
re-appointed.  But  what  a  leap  was  there!  He  had  resigned  a  Captaincy  with 
the  pay  of  an  ordinary  clerk ;  he  was  appointed  to  a  Major-Generalship  with 
a  salary  for  life  larger  than  that  of  a  cabinet  officer  or  of  the  Chief-Justico 
of  the  United  States!  Soon  after,  he  was  entertained  at  a  costly  banquet  given 
to  him  in  Memphis.  The  honors  and  attentions  showered  npon  him  wrought 
no  change.  He  was  the  same  quiet,  undemonstrative,  plain-looking,  plain- 
spoken  man  that  had  been  at  his  wit's  ends,  digging  ditches  through  wearj"- 
months  of  vain  experiment  above  Yicksbnrg.  Some  one  sought  to  draw  out  his 
political  opinions.  Ih-  liad  none,  he  said.  He  didn't  understand  politics.  But 
there  was  one  subject  he  diil  undei'stand,  and,  if  they  chose,  was  ready  enough 
to  discuss.     He  thought  he  knew  all  about  the  right  way  for  tanning  leather! 

In  September  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  for  a  little  rest.  General  Banks  had  a 
grand  review  in  his  honor.  Grant  was  given  a  very  fiery  horse  to  ride.  Even  in 
the  review  he  proved  unmanageable,  and  the  guest,  unable  to  control  his  steed, 
went  thundering  along  the  lines  as  if  he  rode  a  break-neck  race.  The  attendant 
Generals  and  their  stafV-.  did  tltcii-  best  to  keep  \ip,  and  the  horses  all  became 
wild  with  the  excitement.  As  (jiant  turned  back  to  the  city,  the  sudden  shriek 
of  a  hx-omotivc  Htartb-d  his  horse  ;  it  ])lunged  against  a  carriage  that  was  meet- 
ing him,  and  tlniw  (liant,  hiitvily  to  tiu;  ground.  He  was  <-aj-iic!<l  insensible  to 
an  adja^(•rlt  hous*- ;  liis  hip  was  paralyzed;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  ho 
was  pfTn)ancntly  disabled.  More  than  two  months  passed  before  ho  could 
walk  witliout  the  aid  of  a  fiiitch. 

W'ljilc  (Jrant  wa.s  r<-sting  after  the  coniphition  of  his  task,  Rosecrans  had 
been  bn.sied  with  his.  Sweeping  down  from  Murlre(!sb(jro',  with  the  movements 
of  a  consummate  strategist,  he  h.id  iiiaMe\ivei-(!d  Ib-agg  beyond  the  T(;nnesseo ; 
then,  gatln.-ring  all   his  resourccis,  with    muscles  tense  and   every  nerve  on  tho 
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vack,  he  had  leaped  to  clutch  the  end  of  his  campaign — the  llaAvk's  jS'cst*  that 
looks  down  to  Georgia  and  the  Sea.  At  the  cost  of  a  bloody  battle  he  had 
won  it,  and  Ch;<,ttano(jga  was  ours.  But  the  conquest  cost  the  conqueror  his 
command. 

Startled  by  their  loss  the  Rebels  hastened  to  concentrate  upon  the  devoted 
army  that,  perching  (here  among  the  mountain  lastnesses,  liclil  tirni  in  its  bloody 
grasp  tlie  key  to  all  their  land.  It  was  well-nigh  too  late  when  the  War  l)e- 
j)artment  perceived  the  danger  to  be  real.  Then,  detaching  from  the  Potomac 
a  column  under  Hooker,  it  ordered  Sherman  across  fi'oin  the  Mississijipi,  and 
made  haste  to  concentrate  the  great  armies  of  the  West  upon  the  spot  whence  it 
saw  that,  henceforth,  the  West  must  be  defended  and  the  South  subdued. 
Inasmuch  as  it  had  decided  to  remove  Eosecrans,  there  was  but  one  man  left  to 
command  these  converging  columns.  The  hero  of  Vicksburg  was  spontaneously 
suggested.  On  his  arrival,  under  orders,  at  Indianapolis,  ho  was  met  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  person,  and  was  given  command  of  the  whole  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  AUeghanies.  At  last,  then,  victory  was  indeed 
organizing.  Eosecrans  had  been  left  with  the  de2:»leted  Army  of  the. Cumber- 
land, with  restricted  command,  and  no  possibility  of  re-enforcements,  to  take 
the  strategic  point  and  hold  it  against  Bragg  and  Longstreet.  It  was  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  his  successor  that,  thanks  j)artly  to  the  awakened  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Government,  but  more  to  its  present  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
man,  he  was  able  to  bring  to  the  continuation  of  this  same  work  the  colossal 
re-enforcement  of  two  armies. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1863,  General  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga.  He 
found  the  men  on  half  rations  and  likely,  within  a  week  or  two,  to  be  starved 
out.  But  he  found,  also,  the  plans  elaborated  b}'  which  tluy  cr)uld  be  relieved 
the  proper  officers  apprised  of  their  nature,  and  the  ti-oops  in  position  to  execute 
them.  Furthermore,  he  found  the  plans  elaborated  for  the  army's  i"esuming  the 
offensive.  With  his  usual  good  sense  he  at  once  adopted  these  arrangements  of 
his  predecessor,  and,  with  larger  forces  and  unquestioning  support  from  the 
Government,  proceeded  to  their  execution.  We  may  now,  therefore,  look  back 
to  the  weeks  intervening  between  the  disastrous  day  of  Chickamauga  and 
Grant's  ap])ointment  to  his  new  command,  to  trace  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  brief  but  brilliant  campaign  that  was  to  carry  our  sturdy  hero  one  step 
higher,  and  bring  him  the  only  promotion  that  remained  for  him  to  win. 

When,  crushed  beneath  the  Eebel  concentration  which  the  War  Department 
had  refused  to  believe  possible,  Eosecrans  drew  back  his  shattered  columns  to 
Chattanooga,  that  astute  strategist  realized,  more  full}',  perhaps,  than  wdien  a 
wing  of  his  arm}'  first  entered  it,  that  there  was  the  top  and  crown  of  his 
rounded  campaign — not  to  be  lost  under  any  circumstances — not  to  be  yielded 
to  any  superiorit}'  of  attack.  Knowing  how  largely  ho  was  outnumbered  ho 
first  sought  to  form  a  defensive  line,  sufficiently  concentrated  to  defy  the  enemy 
in  any  strength.     To  this  end  he  abandoned  Lookout  Mountain  and  liis  line  of 

*The  Indian  word  Chattanooga  means  "Hawk's  Xest." 
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supplies  south  of  the  Tonuosseo,  trusting  that  the  re-enforoenients,  at  last  so 
viijorously  forwarded  after  the  battlo  was  over,  inii2;ht  arrive  in  time  to  ro-opcn 
the  line  before  its  loss  should  he  seriously  felt.  MeanAvhile  steamboats  "wero 
building  at  Bridgeport  tor  supplies,  and  bridge  materials  wore  earnestly  sought. 
Xuw  the  j)osition  in  wliieh  the  army  that  had  wrested  Chattanooga  from 
the  enemv  stood,  was  this:  Lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee,  closely 
shut  up  within  its  fort itieat ions,  it  was  Ibreed  to  bring  its  supplies  iar  over 
rough  mountain  roads  to  the  northward.  In  front  of  it  lay  its  vietorious  enemy, 
looking  down  into  its  camps  from  the  fastnesses  of  Mission  Eidgc,  with  out- 
lying divisions  down  the  river  to  its  right,  hohling  the  point  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain which  abuts  on  the  river,  and  the  ferries  below  it.  But  to  the  left,  above 
Chattanooga,  it  was  possible  for  a  force  operating  from  the  north  side  of  the 
stream  to  cross  to  the  rear  of  the  enemj',  Avho  there  bent  his  flank  down  around 
the  beleaguered  garrison.  Likewise  to  the  right,  below  Chattanooga,  it  wa8 
possible  again  for  a  force,  operating  from  the  north  side  of  the  river,  to  plant 
itself  on  the  enemy's  flank.  For  the  river  bends  southward  below  the  city,  and 
then  returns,  making  a  huge  TJ,  with  the  curved  end  toward  the  south.  Now 
against  this  curved  eiul  abuts  Lookout  Mountain.  But  beyond  this,  along  tho 
returning  side  of  the  U,  runs  Lookout  Vallo}'.  The  force  holding  Chattanooga, 
by  passing  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  beiiind  the  city,  and  marching  across 
the  little  peninsula  inclosed  within  the  two  sides  of  the  U,  would  strike  tho 
river  again  below  and  be^'ond  Lookout,  and,  by  gaining  a  passage  there,  would 
find  itself  directly  on  the  flank  of  the  troops  that  held  Lookout  Mountain. 
Moreover,  it  would  still  be  2>i'actically  nearer  to  its  main  body  than  would  anj' 
force  which  the  enemy  could  then  send  to  attack  it.  For,  from  Ijookout,  no 
artillery  could  be  moved  to  this  lower  point,  save  by  a  long  march  twenty-six 
miles  to  the  southward,  to  the  nearest  practicable  gap.  But  from  Chattanooga 
there  was  only  the  short  march,  on  the  nortli  side,  across  the  little  peninsula. 
Thus,  when  this  lerry  on  tho  further  side  of  the  peninsula  was  once  gained,  its 
possession  was  secure;  for  if  it  were  disputed  the  army  irom  Chattanooga  could 
concentrate  there  in  two  hours,  the  enemy  scarcely  in  two  days. 

If  wc  have  at  all  succeeded  in  explaining  tliese  peculiar  topographical  fea- 
tures, we  have  made  the  plans  of  General  Ilosccrans  clear.  As  soon  as  Hooker's 
re-enfbrccments  began  to  approach,  they  were  ordered  to  Bridgeport,  the  place 
wliere  tlie  railroad  strikes  tho  Tennessee,  and  the  nearest  point  on  tho  river  in 
our  possession.  Hooker  was  to  cross  hei'c;  troops  from  Chattanooga  were  sud- 
denly to  seize  the  lerry  on  tho  lower  side  of  the  peninsula  we  have  described, 
leading  into  Lookout  Willey ;  Jlooker  was  then  to  sweep  u])  to  it  along  the  south 
side  road  from  Bridgeport,  and  the  direct  line  of  su|)j)lics  would  bo  once  moi'O 
opened;  while  the  enemy's  flank  down  the  river  would  be  comjjromised.  Then 
another  force  was  to  ho  cros.sed  above  Chattanooga,  at  Llie  jKjint  already  men- 
tioned, and   planted  up(/n  the  othei'  flank. 

Further  tiian  liiis  it  rjoes  not  appeal*  that  the  j)laiis  of  ivosecraii.-;  had  takcMi 
COIiHifltcnt  Hhape;  when,  on  the  veiy  day  oC  his  retiiiMi  from  tii(^  dual  i-(u-oniiois- 
sance  of  the  ferry,  by  which    he   meant    to  open   (tomiininicatioM   with   "Hooker, 
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tlicn  about  ready  to  inarch,  ho  found  orders  relieving  him  from  command  of  tho 
army.* 

Four  days  hiter  General  Grant  arrived.  lie  found  these  elements  of  a 
campaign  ready  to  his  hand,  and  competent  subordinates  to  explain  them.  In 
three  days,  in  precise  conformity  to  Eosecrans's  arrangements,  he  had  Hooker 
crossing  at  Bridgeport.  Meantime  General  W.  F.  Smith,  one  of  the  officers  to 
Avhom  Rosccrans  had  developed  the  plans,  was  sent  down  the  river  with  a  small 
force,  in  jiontoon  boats,  to  float  silenll}-  past  the  enemy  at  Lookout,  and  seize 
the  ferry  at  Lookout  Valley.  No  sooner  had  they  landed  and  driven  off  tho 
Eebel  pickets,  than  they  were  re-enforced  b}-  a  column  that  liad  been  marched 
across  the  peninsula.  It  only  remained  to  fortify  and  await  Hooker's  advance. 
That  officer  pushed  vigorously  forward,  suftering  a  terrible  night  attack  from 
the  now  thoroughly  aroused  enemj-;  but  repulsing  it  and  effecting  the  connection 
on  the  29th  of  October.  Su])plies  could  then  come  forward  freely,  by  rail  to 
Bridgej^ort,  thence  by  river  to  the  posts  in  Lookout  Valley;  and  thence  it  was 
but  a  two  hours'  inarch,  over  the  pontoon  bridge  and  across  the  peninsula,  to 
Chattanooga. 

Favored  as  he  had  been  by  great  re-enforcements  and  wise  dispositions  for 
the  execution  of  a  skillful  plan,  there  was  now  reserved  for  Grant  a  crowning 
piece  of  good  fortune.  The  Eebel  commander,  seeing  that  it  Avas  no  longer 
possible  to  starve  out  the  army  in  Chattanooga,  and  little   dreaming  that  his 

■•■'  The  above  account  diflers  widely  from  those  currently  received,  which  attribute  to  Rose- 
crans  the  intention  of  abandoning  Chattanooga,  and  to  Grant  the  elaboration  of  the  brilliant 
campaign  that  raised  the  siege  after  his  arrival  on  the  spot.  But  Grant's  fame  is  too  solidly 
established  to  need  such  poor  inventions  for  building  it  up  by  detraction  of  others.  General 
Roseorans,  in  testimony  under  oalli  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  specifically 
stated  that  he  had  formed  these  plans,  had  made  reconnoissances  preliminary  to  carrying  them 
out,  and  liad  explained  them  (fifteen  days,  in  fact,  before  his  removal)  to  Generals  Thomas  and 
Garfield,  and,  some  time  later,  to  General  "William  F.  Smith.  Grant  afterward  acknowledged,  in 
terms,  his  indebtedness  to  General  William  F.  Smith  for  the  crossing  below  Chattanooga,  and 
tlie  connection  with  Hooker;  and  Sherman  took  pains  to  emphasize  his  obligations  to  Smith  for 
aid  in  all  the  details  of  the  crossing  above. 

In  tlie  course  of  his  testimony,  just  referred  to,  General  Rosecrans  said:  "As  early  as  the 
4th  of  October,  I  called  the  attention  of  Generals  Thomas  and  Garfield  to  the  map  of  Chattanooga 
and  vicinity,  and,  pointing  out  to  them  the  positions,  stating  that,  as  soon  as  I  could  po.ssibly  get 
the  bridge  materials  for  that  purpose,  I  would  take  possession  of  Lookout  Valley  (the  point  on 
the  south  side,  reached  liy  the  march  across  the  peninsula)  and  fortify  it,  thus  completely  cover- 
ing the  road  from  there  to  Bridgeport To  effect  this  General  Hooker  was  directed  to 

concentrate  his  troops  at  Stevenson  and  Bridgeport,  and  advised  that,  as  soon  as  his  train  should 
arrive,  or  enough  of  it  to  subsist  his  army,   ten  or  twelve  miles  from  his  depot,  he  would  l)e 

directed  lo  move  into  Lookout  Valley On  the  19th  I  directed  General  William  F. 

Smith  to  reconnoiter  the  shore  above  Chattanooga,  with  a  view  to  that  very  movement  on  the 
enemy's  right  flank  which  was  afterward  made  by  General  Sherman." 

These  words  of  Rosecrans,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  only  direct  evidence  I  have  cited  to  show 
who  planned  the  Chattanooga  and  Mission  Ridge  campaign.  No  other  evidence  will  be  needed 
till  it  can  be  established,  first,  that  General  Ro«ecrans  is  at  once  knave  and  fool  enough  to  be 
guilty  of  the  perjury,  with  circumstance  of  falsely  swearing  to  these  statements,  and  naming  the  Gen- 
erals who  must  know  them  to  be  true  or  false;  and  second,  that  these  Generals,  all  honorable  and 
highly  esteemed  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  are  guilty  of  silently  sud'ering  themselves  to  be  thus 
quoted,  in  matters  of  liigh  moment,  as  authorities  for  statements  which  thev  knov.'  to  be  untrue. 
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own  mountain-girt  eyrie  couKl  be  asisailcd,  bethought  liini  of  the  phm  of  crush- 
ing Burnside's  weak  column  in  East  Tennessee,  which  should  have  been  sent, 
months  ago,  to  Rosecrnns.  General  r.ongstrect,  with  his  tried  division  of 
incomparable  soldiers  from  the  Army  of  l^orthern  Virginia,  was  accordingly 
detached  to  East  Tennessee.  It  was  Grant's  opportunity.  He  was  already 
re-enforecd  bv  Hooker;  Sherman,  wiih  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  was  march- 
ing to  join  him;  and  thus,  wliile  the  force  that  held  Chattanooga  was  being 
well-ni>;li  trebled,  its  unwar}'  antagonist  Avas  being  weakened  by  almost  one- 
half  of  his  lighting  cai>acity.  ^lanifestly,  Sherman's  arrival  must  be  the  signal 
for  attack.  The  outlines  of  the  plan  were  already  drawn.  Hooker  lay  below 
menacing  the  enemy's  flank  on  Lookout.  Thomas,  in  Chattanooga,  faced  hia 
center.  It  remaiiunl  to  put  in  Sherman  on  the  uppei-  flank;  and  the  means  for 
doing  this  secretl}-,  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  had  already  been  devised 
by  Smith,  in  the  reconnoissance  on  which  Kosecrans  had  sent  him.  On  Sher- 
man's arrival.  Smith,  at  once,  became  his  guide. 

H  was  onlv  left  to  ileceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  destination  of  this  new 
army,  now  mart-hing  in  from  the  westward.  A  happy  accident  directed  one  of 
its  divisions  to  Houker ;  behind  this,  and  unknown  to  the  enemy,  the  rest  of  the 
armv  passed  to  the  UDrlli  side,  behind  Chattanooga  and  up  to  the  points  already 
selected  for  its  recrossing  to  the  eastward  of  the  enemy's  strongest  position  on 
Mission  Jiidge. 

Tiius  positioned,  the  troops  awaited  the  signal  of  the  quiet  soldier  now 
limping  about  the  streets  of  Chattanooga  on  his  crutch.  They  were  seventy-five 
thousand  sti-ong;  tiieir  recently  weakened  antagonist  could  only  muster  forty 
thousand.  Crant  had  been  impatient  to  attack  from  the  moment  he  had  heard 
of  the  detachment  of  Longstreet's  corps;  the  importunities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  danger  to  Eurnside  made  him  more  eager;  and  he  hud 
once  resolved  not  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sherman.  In  that  case  he  would 
have  been  carrying  out  Ivosecrans's  plan  with  Rosccrans's  means.  Eut  foi'tuno 
meant  better  for  him.  Now,  on  the  evi-ning  of  the  23d,  Sherman's  army  lay  con- 
cealed above  Chattanooga,  on  the  north  bank,  and  ready  for  the  crossing.  There- 
fore, it  was  time  that  the  movement  should  begin  by  aUraeting  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion somewhere  else.  Thonias  was  accordingly  moved  out  on  the  center — that 
Bupcrb  soldier  so  handling  the  finely- tenipi,'red  force  that  had  won  its  way  from 
Stone  liiver  to  the  ground  it  stood  on,  that  (lie  cnciniy,  loo!<ing  down  i'roni 
the  height.^  of  Mission  Ridge,  thought  it  was  a  grand  review,  till,  with  compact 
lines,  the  column  sinhieiily  swej)t  out  upon  his  pickets  and  <ui  over  his  advance 
potiUi,  un<r  crowned  the  "review"  wilii  IIm;  caiiliire  of  Oiclini'il  Knob.  The 
new  po.sitions  were  at  once  intrenched  and  strengthened  wilh  heax'y  artillery. 

Six  houi*H  later  Sherman's  men  wci-c;  ci'ossing.  \'>y  daylight  a  column,  eight 
thou-surid  strong,  stood  ready  for  tin;  maich  on  Mission  Jiidge;  by  noon  tho 
bridgc.-i  were  all  built,  and  the  whoh;  Ai-my  (d'  the  .M  ississij)[u  was  crowding 
across;  by  half-past  tliree  the  north  end  of  J\lissi«jn  Jiidge  Jiad  been  cai-ried, 
and.  in  strongly  intix-riched  j)OHitions,  Slierman  awaited  the  hour  for  ])ressing 
hard  ujjon  the  enemy  at  this  vital  j)oint,  while,  by  sweeping  down  the  river  irom 
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the  iiewly-giiined  licights,  coniinuiiication  wiis'opciied  again  on  the  south  side 
with  tlio  army  in  Chattanooga. 

Sinmltancous  witli  these  operations  were  those  grander  ones  down  tlie  I'iviT. 
wliich,  throiigli  all  our  history,  are  to  be  known  as  Hooker's  battle  above  the 
clouds.  While  the  encni}',  suddenly  called  oft*  from  contemplating  the  capture 
on  his  center,  in  which  Thomas's  grand  review  htid  endetl,  was  now  striving  to 
make  head  against  the  new  danger  up  the  river,  where  Sherman  was  pushing 
into  the  very  fastness  of  his  strength,  and  while  Grant  knew,  by  the  necessity  of 
his  weakened  ranks,  that  his  forces  below  on  Lookout  could  not  be  large,  Hooker 
Avas  ordered  to  advance  and  take  it.  He  chai-ged  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
carried  the  works,  took  two  thousand  prisoners,  and,  emerging  on  the  side  of 
Lookout  lip  the  river,  kindled  his  camp-fires  at  night  in  safet}'  among  the  clouds, 
in  full  vieAV  of  the  patient  commander  in  Chattanooga,  who  now  saw  his  several 
lines  converging  to  their  focus,  and  his  preparations  complete. 

Next  morning'i'-  Sherman  and  Hooker  both  advanced — the  latter  carrying 
every  thing  before  him  as  he  marched  down  Lookout  and  across  the  interven- 
ing valley,  toward  Mission  Eidge;  while  Sherman  moved  vigorously-  from  the 
heights  of  that  Eidge  next  the  river,  across  some  intervening  depressions,  till 
Bragg,  concentrating  upon  his  front,  held  him  stoutly  at  bay,  and  for  a  brief 
time  drove  one  or  two  of  his  divisions.  In  thus  strengthening  his  exposed  flank 
the  Eebel  commander  had  weakened  his  center.  JSTow,  therefore,  was  the  op- 
portune moment.  Hooker,  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  stream  that  runs  through 
the  vallej  between  Lookout  and  Mission  Eidge,  was  now  advancing  a"-ain. 
Thomas  lay  ready.  Grant,  watching  the  panorama  from  Orchard  Knob,  gave 
the  signal.  Six  guns,  fired  at  intervals  of  two  seconds,  from  head-c|uarters, 
sounded  the  order  to  charge  along  the  lines.  In  an  instant  the  old  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  was  up,  Hooker  was  up,  the  last  reserves  were  up,  evovy  man  that 
could  bear  a  musket  was  thrown  forward.  The  plain  was  swept;  the  rifle-pits 
were  carried.  And  then  the  spectator  on  Orchard  Knob  saw  that  the  troops  no 
longer  w^aited  for  his  orders.  They  w^ere  climbing  the  mountain.  '•  They  dash, 
out  a  little  way  and  then  slacken;  the}'  creep  up,  hand  over  hand,  loading  and 
firing,  and  wavering  and  halting,  from  the  first  line  of  works  to  the  second; 
they  burst  into  a  charge,  with  a  cheer,  and  go  over  it.  Sheets  of  flame  baptize 
them;  plunging  shot  tear  away  comrades  on  riglit  and  left;  it  is  no  lon<i-er 
shoulder  to  shoulder;  it  is  God  for  us  all.  Under  tree  trunks,  among  rocks, 
stumbling  over  the  dead,  struggling  with  the  living,  facing  the  steadv  fire  of 
eight  thousand  infantry,  poured  down  upon  their  heads  as  if  it  were  the  old 
historic  curse  from  heaven,  they  wrestle  with  the  Eidge.  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
minutes  go  by  like  a  reluctant  century'.  The  hill  sAvays  up  like  a  wall  before 
them,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  but  our  brave  mountaineers  are  clam- 
bering steadily  on.  They  seem  to  be  spurning  the  dull  earth  under  their  feel, 
and  going  up  to  do  Homeric  battle  with  the  greater  gods.  If  you  look  you 
shall  sec,  too,  that  these  thirteen  thousand  are  not  a  rusliiiig  herd  of  human 
creatures;   that   along   the  Gothic  roof  of  the  Eidge  a  row  of  inverted  V's  is 

*■  Wednesday,  25tli  NovemLer. 
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slowly  moving  up,  almost  in  lino.  At  iho  an<;-Ios  is  soniothiu^  lliat  flitters  liko 
a  wing — the  regmental  flag — and  <;-!aiu-iiig  along  the  (Voiit  you  fount  fifteen  of 
those  ooloi*s  that  wore  borne  at  Pea  Kidge,  waved  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  glori- 
fied at  Stone  River,  riddled  at  Cln'eknmauga.  Up  move  the  banners,  now  flut- 
tering like  a  woundod  bird,  now  laltering,  now  sinking  out  of  sight.  Throe 
times  the  flag  of  one  regiment  goes  down.  You  know  whj'.  Just  there  lie  three 
dead  color-sergeants.  But  the  flag,  thank  God!  is  immortal,  and  up  it  comes 
again,  and  the  Vs  move  on.  The  sun  is  rot  more  than  a  hand's  breadth  from 
the  edge  of  the  mountain;  its  level  rays  bridge  the  valley  from  Chattanooga  to 
the  Ridge  with  beams  of  gold;  it  shines  in  the  Pebel  faces;  it  brings  out  the 
National  blue;  it  touches  up  the  flags.  Oh,  for  the  voice  that  could  bid  that  sun 
to  stand  still.  Swarms  of  bullets  swoop  the  hill;  you  can  count  twenty  eight 
bullets  in  one  little  tree.  The  Rebels  tumble  rocks  upon  the  rising  line;  they 
light  the  fuzes  atul  roll  shells  down  the  steep;  they  load  the  guns  with  handfuls 
of  cartridges  in  their  haste.  Just  as  the  sun,  weary  of  the  scctio.  was  sinking 
out  of  sight,  the  advance  surged  over  the  crest,  with  magnificent  bursts  all  along 
the  line,  exactly  as  you  have  seen  the  crested  waves  leap  up  at  the  breakwater. 
In  a  minute,  those  flags  fluttered  along  the  fringe  where  fifty  Rebel  guns  Avere 
kenneled.  What  colors  were  first  upi^n  the  mountain  battlement  one  dare  not 
try  to  say;  bright  honor  itself  might  be  proud  to  bear,  na}^,  to  follow  the  hind- 
most. Foot  by  foot  they  had  fought  up  the  steep,  slippery  with  much  blood; 
let  them  go  to  glory  together!'"*  At  the  same  time  Hooker  was  charging 
through  the  Rossviile  Gap,  on  the  enemy's  left  flank.  The  battle  was  over;  the 
Rebels  retreated  in  wild  disorder.  Bragg  himself  narrowly  escaped  capture. 
The  Hawk's  Nest  was  secure,  and  the  army  stood  road}'  to  lie  launched  on  At- 
lanta and  the  sea.  First,  however,  Burnside  was  to  be  saved,  and  Sherman  was 
hastily  detached  to  that  end;  while  a  brief  pursuit  harassed  the  enemy  to 
Tunnel  Hill. 

Grant  modestly  announced  his  success.  Quartermaster  General  Meigs  sent 
nn  elaborate  dispatch,  describing  it,  in  which  he  declared  that  "perhaps  not  so 
■well-directed,  well-ordered  a  battle  had  taken  place  tluring  the  war;"  and  the 
fame  of  the  General  now  rose  to  its  cnlmination,  while  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, with  the  President,  and  with  tlu;  ])eople,  his  word  became  law.  The  Leg- 
islature of  his  native  State  voted  him  its  thanks.  That  of  the  Empire  State 
followed  its  example.  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  bc:iriiig  his  lanrel- 
wroathcd  jirofile  and  the  image  of  I'ame,  with  the  scroll  of  his  victories.  Pres- 
ent.s  won;  showered  upon  him.  Ilonoi-ary  memberships  in  societies  of  all  sorts 
were  conferred.  And  mo«t  significant  of  all,  his  sturd}-  friend,  Mr.  Washbuni(\ 
now  intro'lucfd  hi><  n-sohilion  i-eviving,  for  (irant's  sake,  the  grade  of  Lieutenant- 
Gcncral,  never  filled  in  our  arniies  save  b}'  Washington  and  (with  brevet  apjioint- 
mcnt  only)  by  Winficld  S'ott.  While  it  was  pending,  Grant  visited  diflercnt 
points  of  his  Department,  received  the  banquet  and  municipal  honors  of  the 
city  in  which  he  had  hauled  wood  to  the  kitchen-doors  of  its  citizens,  for  a 
livelihood,  and  so  passed  away  the  winter.     Men  talked  to  him  about  the  Prcs- 

•  From  the  stining  account  of  tin;  hattl*^  written  by  li.  F.  Taylor,  P^nq.,  an  eye-witncHS. 
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idcncy,  for  it  was  now  witliin  a  few  months  of  the  time  f  )r  a  nomination,  and 
great  journals,  discerning  that  lie  was  tlie  most  popular  man  on  the  continent, 
were  urging  his  name.  Clrant's  common  sense  and  caution  stood  hitn  in  good 
stead.  ITis  Commander-in-Cliief  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  ;  and  besides,  as 
we  ma}'  well  believe,  he  could  see  that  just  then  his  greatest  glory  was  to  bo 
won  in  tlie  field.  So,  when  apjn-oaclied  on  the  sul)ject,  he  replied  that  there  Avaa 
but  one  political  office  that  he  desired — after  the  war  was  over  he  wanted  to  be 
elected  Mayor  of  Galena.  If  successful,  he  meant  to  see  to  it  that  the  sidewalk 
between  his  house  and  the  depot  was  put  in  better  oi'der! 

On  tlie  2d  of  March,  ISG-t,  the  leather-dealer  of  Galena,  who  had  raised  a 
company  and  marched  with  it  to  the  State  capital  to  gain  an  entry  into  the  ser- 
vice, became  Lieutenant-General  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  repaired  at 
once  to  "Washington,  to  accept  the  position  and  study  its  requirements.  The 
diners  at  the  fashionable  hotel  scarcely'  noticed  the  quiet,  rather  rough-looking 
little  man,  who,  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  came  down  the  private  stair- 
case, leading  a  little  boy,  and  was  shown  to  a  seat  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
cross-tables.  But  presentlj'  a  buzz  ran  along  the  great  dining-hall.  fair  ladies 
turned  Avith  feminine  impetuosity  to  gaze  at  the  man  who  had  taken  Yicksburg, 
and  scaled  Missionary  Eidge  ;  the  inevitable  Congressman  sprang  to  his  feet  to  an- 
nounce that  "AYe  have  the  honor  of  being  in  the  presence  of  Lieutenant-General 
Ulj^sses  S.  Grant;"  and  the  fashionable  proprieties  were  startled  by  three  cheers 
that  rang  from  end  to  end  of  the  hotel,  while  the  mob  of  Washington  greatness 
and  beaut}'  bore  down  upon  the  General's  devoted  hand.  In  the  evening  our 
quiet  officer  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  President,  who  had 
just  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  so  he  went  up  to  the  levee.  He 
met  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  lii'st  time  in  his  life.  But  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  acquaintance.  The  mob  again  besieged  the  conqueror  from  the  West, 
and  the  evening  was  devoted  to  hero-worship,  in  its  coarser  forms  of  staring  and 
crowding  and  forcing  on  exhibition.  The  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  retiring  General-in-Chief,  he  received  his  commission,  with  the  gentle 
admonition  that,  with  the  high  honor  devolved  a  corresponding  responsibility, 
and  a  few  days  later  a  Presidential  order  gave  him  the  actual  control  over  the 
armies  which  his  rank  implied. 

The  man  into  whose  hands  were  thus  committed  the  issues  of  the  war  was 
now  in  his  forty-third  year.  His  rapid  rise  had  in  no  wise  changed  his  appear- 
ance or  bearing.  He  was  still  the  same  taciturn,  undemonstrative,  unpreten- 
tious person,  in  well-worn  imiform,  with  j^crpctual  cigar,  and  withal  not  a  little 
embarrassed  by  the  attentions  of  the  fine  people  with  whom  he  now  found  him- 
self surrounded.  Experience  had  taught  him  much  in  the  details  of  his  profes- 
sion. There  was  no  chance  for  another  Belmont  in  his  career,  no  possibility  of 
another  Pijttsburg  Landing.  But  this  experience  had  not  altei'cd  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  man's  mental  organization.  There  were  no  flights  of 
genius  about  him;  no  strokes  of  brilliant  generalship;  there  were  "the  genius 
of  common  sense  "  and  an  unconquerable  pertinacity. 
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The  position,  as  the  Lioutonant-Goiieral  saw  it,,  was  this:  At  the  Xorth  was 
a  great  people.  Avoary.  perhaps,  of  reverses  and  dehxys,  hut  not  yet  touched  by 
the  exhaustion  of  war.  Its  resources,  instead  of  being  drained,  were,  in  foct, 
scarcely  comprohendod.  Its  spirit  was  invincible;  the  troops  it  conld  command 
were  innumerable.  Against  it  stood  up  a  brave,  skilltul  antagonist,  driven  to 
the  last  straits,  with  limited  resources  and  inferior  numerical  strength.  The 
General  shall  himself  tell  us  what  resolution  the  sight  inspired:  "I,  therefore, 
determined  tirst  to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops  practicable  against  the 
enemy;  second  to  hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy 
and  his  resources,  until,  b}*  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be 
nothinc  left  to  him."*  That  strategy  of  the  campaigns  that  followed  is  not  far 
to  seek.  There  it  is,  in  its  author's  own  words:  "To  hammer  continuously,  till, 
by  mere  attrition,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him."  In  the  light  of  that 
sentence  we  may  follow  with  a  quicker  pen  all  that  follows. 

By  the  rule  of  hammering  continuously,  which  the  Lieutenant-General  thus 
prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  our  armies,  strategic  points  lost  a  large  share  of  their 
importance.  Armies,  not  strongholds,  now  became  our  objectives.  The  purpose 
in  view  was  to  kill  off  or  capture  the  Eebel  soldiery — not  specifically  to  conquer 
the  Rebel  territory.  Two  Rebel  armies  thus  became  the  objectives  of  the  great 
Eastern  and  Western  campaigns — those  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  latter  Grant  committed  to  his  trusted  associate 
and  friend,  Genei-al  Sherman,  whom  he  raised  to  the  chief  command  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi.  For  himself  he  set  the  task  of  crushing  the 
great,  oflen-tried  and  fire-refined  arm}^  of  Northern  Virginia.  For  the  work  he 
was  able  to  concentrate  a  column  of  one  hundred  and  thirt}^  thousand,  against 
the  fifty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  f  men,  of  all  arms,  whom 
General  Lee  was  able  to  muster.  But,  besides  this  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance, he  was  also  able  to  dispose  a  column  of  thirty  thousand  on  the  James  to 
menace  the  flank  of  Richmond,  and  another  of  seventeen  thousand  for  co-ope- 
rative movements  in  the  Shenandoah  and  Kanawha  Vaile^-s.  Plainly  he  was 
able,  as  he  was  sometimes  credited  with  saying,  to  change  off  man  for  man  with 
his  antagonist,  and  still  come  out,  by  long  odds,  victor  in  the  end. 

Two  months  of  i>i-<'])aralion  intervened.  Shennan  was  visited;  particular 
instructions  were  dispatched  to  Banks,  now  engaged  in  the  ill-starred  Red  River 
expedition,  and  to  other  outlying  commanders.  Then  Grant  returned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  addressed  himself  to  his  task. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  18G4,  the  long-expected  order  was  issued.  "Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  army  was  crossing  the  Rapidan.  Below  it  lay  Leo,  not 
unmindful  of  its  movements.  Grant's  hope  was  to  turn  the  Rebel  right  beyond 
the  Wilderness,  then  throw  his  army  between  Lee  and  Richmond.  To  the  Wil- 
derness iteelf,  that  dark,  tangled  "region  of  gloom  and   the  shadow  of  death," 

•Grant'd  firxt  Antiufil  lU-port  nn  Liontcnant-Oonoral. 

tThc  exact  figure  uliowii  by  the  coiiHolidalcd  morning  retiirn.s  of  lice's  army  for  the  lat  of 
Maj,  1864. 
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he  trusted  for  protection  of  his  own  flank,  and  concealment  of  his  purpose,  till 
his  success  should  disclose  it.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  since  his  dis- 
asters at  Pittsburg  Landing,  he  was  matched  against  a  first-class  General.* 
Scarcely  had  his  movement  begun  till  his  experienced  adversary  had  detected 
and  prepared  to  neutralize  it.  And  so  it  came  about  that  ^hile  Grant  was 
marching  through  the  Wilderness,  with  eyes  and  thoughts  only  for  that  which 
should  befal  him  when  he  had  emerged  from  it,  he  was  suddenly  struck  fair  on 
the  flank  by  Lee's  veteran  divisions.  At  first  he  refused  to  believe  that  it  was 
more  than  a  light  reconnoitering  party  of  the  enemy,  to  bo  hastily  brushed 
aside  by  and  by.  The  fierceness  of  the  confused  grapple  in  the  dark  woods 
taught  him  better,  and  he  made  all  haste  to  call  up  the  detached  corps  from: 
their  loose  marching  order,  lest,  before  he  could  concentrate,  his  army  should  be 
fairly  cut  in  two  by  this  terrible  flank  attack.  The  battle  raged  thenceforward 
with  musketry  alone — a  huge  "  bushwhacking"  Indian  fight,  with  varying  suc- 
cess, but  perfectly  indecisive  issue,  till  nightfall.  It  was  not  at  all  what  he  had 
hoped  when  he  moved  across  the  Rapidan;  but,  undismayed  by  the  failure 
of  his  purpose,  he  issued  his  simple  order  of  battle  for  the  morrow,  to  "  attack 
along  the  line  at  five  o'clock."  But  once  more  Lee  was  quicker.  At  daybreak 
his  massed  troops  fell  upon  Hancock,  and  only  the  accidental  wounding  of 
Longstreet,  the  Kebel  General  in  charge  of  the  attack,  would  seem  to  have  saved 
the  army  from  serious  disaster.  As  it  was,  the  day  wore  on  with  the  rattle  of 
musketry  in  the  gloomy  woods,  where  no  man  could  see  the  battle,  and  with 
confused  struggles  by  troops  that  had  lost  all  formation  in  the  tangled  thickets. 
Grant  seated  himself  on  the  grass,  under  the  trees,  a  little  to  the  rear,  smoked 
his  cigar,  and  awaited  the  issue.  "It  has  been  my  experience,"  he  said,  "that 
though  the  Southerners  fight  desperately  at  first,  yet  when  we  hang  on  for  a  day 
or  two  we  whip  them  awfully."  f  Fresh  onslaught,  however,  broke  out  along 
his  lines,  while  his  orders  for  preparing  for  another  attack  were  being  delivered. 
Lee  had  again  precipitated  his  gi'ay  masses  through  the  obscure  woods,  upon 
our  exposed  lines.  The  fight  raged  till  dai-k ;  then,  exhausted  with  their  blind 
and  fruitless  wrestling,  the  antagonists  each  withdrew  a  little,  and  waited  to 
see  what  the  other  would  do. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  accustomed  to  fall  back  when  failure  to  accom- 
plish its  intent  was  palpable,  awaited  the  order  to  return  across  the  Rapidan. 
But  it  was  now  commanded  by  the  man  who,  amid  the  disasters  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  calmly  reasoned  out  the  certain  success  of  the  morrow.  As  he  found 
that  Lee's  attack  upon  his  flank  had  ended  through  exhaustion,  he  silently  drew 
out  his  troops  and — renewed  his  march  toward  Richmond! 

J?  This  opening  slaughter  certainly  displayed  no  brilliant  generalship.  It  was 
the  blind  collision  of  brute  masses  in  the  midst  of  dense  thickets.  It  cost  us 
twenty  thousand  soldiers — the  enemy  scarcely  ten  thousand.      But  our  army 

*  Jolinston  indeed  sought  to  make  head  ag.ainst  him  at  Vicksburg,  but  was  without  troopa^ 
and  utterly  disobeyed  by  liis  subordinates. 

t  Swin ton's  Decisive  Battles  of  the  War,  p.  380. 
YOL.  I.— 26.  ' 
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marched  onward.     It  was  to  hammer  continuously — had  not  the  Lieutenant- 
Gencral  declared  it? 

On  tho  niijht  of  the  9th  of  May  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
eilently  moved  out  from  tho  Wilderness,  and  marched  r.apidly  toward  Spottsj'l- 
vanirt  Court  House.  The  troops  -svero  somewhat  entangled  on  the  narrow  roads, 
and  several  hours  woro  thus  lost.  When,  at  last,  Spottsylvania  was  approached 
a  seething  fire  of  musketry  burst  out  upon  the  column,  and  told  that  again  Lee 
had  divined  the  movement.  Only  his  advance  was  yet  up,  and  a  vigorous 
attack  might  have  gained  the  point;  but  one  untoward  event  and  another  hin- 
dered; Lee  gained  time  to  form  his  lines,  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  tho  10th, 
Grant  renewed  his  assault,  he  was  cveryAvhero  met  by  a  compact,  well-ordered 
resistance.  Hancock  Avas  sent  across  the  River  Po,  to  the  north-west  of  Lee'a 
position,  without  any  very  distincth*  defined  object.  Presently  he  was  ordered 
back  to  aid  in  an  assault.  In  retiring  his  troops  were  vehemently  assailed,  tho 
woods  behind  him  were  fired,  and,  after  appalling  suffering  and  heavy  loss,  his 
corps  rejoined  the  arm}-.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  two  successive  assaults 
upon  a  hill  crowned  by  the  enemy's  works,  and  approachable  only  through  a 
thicket  of  dead  cedars.  The  failures  taught  no  lesson  ;  with  the  re-enforcement 
of  Hancock's  corps  two  more  charges  were  made  upon  the  same  position  ;  five 
or  si.x  thousand  men  were  lost,  and,  at  last,  the  effort  was  abandoned.  All  this 
was  hammering  continuously,  but  tho  process  was  proving  fatal  to  tho  hammer. 

At  daj-break  on  the  12th  a  better  devised  attack  began.  A  point  in  Lee's 
center  was  selected  as  likely  to  be  more  easily  carried.  The  troops,  unable  to 
see  it  after  they  entered  the  woods,  were  guided  to  it  by  the  compass.  A  bril- 
liant charge  carried  a  salient  of  the  Rebel  work;  an  effort  to  penetrate  further 
met  a  bloody  repulse;  the  troops,  however,  kept  the  salient,  and  there,  heavily 
"re-enforccd,  barely  held  up  against  Lee's  tremendous  efforts  to  regain  it.  An 
effurt  was,  thereupon,  made  to  break  another  point  in  Lee'a  line,  which  it  was 
supposed  must  be  weakened  by  his  concentration  to  regain  the  salient.  Tho 
Hupposition  proved  erroneous,  and  another  bloody  repulse  followed.  Then 
ensued  fresh  struggles  around  the  salient,  till  at  night  the  Rebel  dead  were  act- 
ually piled  in  veritable  heaps  on  the  slopes  of  tho  intrenchmonts.  Eight  thou- 
eand  more  were  added  to  the  frightful  lists  of  tho  National  lost. 

It  was  the  day  before  these  bloody  repulses  that  Grant  had  sent  his  roseate 
dispatch  to  tho  Secretary  of  War,  announcing  that  tho  result,  up  to  this  time, 
wafl  much  in  his  favor,  that  he  believed  the  enemy's  loss  to  be  greater  than  his 
own,  and  that  he  "proposed  to  fight  it  out  on  this  lino  if  it  took  all  summer." 
Only,  indeed,  on  this  groundless  opinion  that  the  enemy  was  losing  as  much  as 
himself,  can  we  comprehend  Grant's  persistent  attacks  fair  on  the  front  of  a 
position  he  could  so  easily  have  turned.  Man  for  man  he  was  willing  to  kill  oflT, 
till  the  liHt  on  the  Rebel  side  siiould  be  exhausted.  No  higher  generalship  con- 
trolled the  contests  around  Spottsylvania.  Seven  days  more  of  blind  attacks  or 
eMays  to  attack  followed.  Everywhere  the  attacking  column — mayhap  marched 
weaniy  for  miles  along  the  extcndcfi  frfjnt,  to  catch  tho  enemy  unawares  —was  met 
by  the  vigilant  antagonist  with  ample  force.    The  troops  were  worn  out.    At  last, 
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oil  the  niglit  of  the  20th,  fairly  baflflod,  Grant  drew  buck  once  more,  and    in 
secret  silence,  renewed  the  march  past  Lee  toward  Richmond. 

Since  crossing  the  Eapidan  he  had  lost,  in  his  hammering,  forty  thousand 
soldiers — four-fifths  as  many  as  the  entire  army  which,  at  the  outset,  confronted 
him!  The  difference  between  the  generalship  which  only  proposes  to  hammer 
continuously  and  that  which  seeks  to  accomplish  cndfe,  with  all  the  saving  of 
life  that  may  result  from  the  most  skillful  applications  of  militar}'  science,  could 
find  no  more  impressive  illustration.  Lee — on  the  offensive  quite  as  much  thus 
far  as  Grant — lost  through  this  series  of  battles  lees  than  half  as  many! 
Already  Grant's  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  going  out  to  do 
battle  against  fift}^  thousand,  was  calling  lustily  for  re-enforcements! 

^[eanwhile  Grant  had  signalized  his  assumption  of  personal  command  at 
the  East,  by  the  opportune  display  of  one  of  his  strong  points.  At  Mission 
Eidge  he  had  noticed  a  fiery  little  division  General.  He  remembered  the  man  ; 
and  now  Philip  H.  Sheridan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  sent 
sweeping  around  Lee's  rear  to  Richmond.  The  expedition  took  much  spoil  and 
brought  buck  much  information.  At  the  same  time  Butler  had  been  demon- 
strating against  Richmond  along  the  James.  That  he  accomplished  little  was 
mainlj-  due  to  the  orders  under  which  he  acted. 

The  movement  away  from  Spottsj-lvaniu  was  hazardous;  but  it  was  skill- 
fully accomplished;  and  the  army,  once  more  with  a  clear  road  before  it,  struck 
out  Richmondwards.  Not  less  active,  however,  was  its  war}'  antagonist.  The 
columns  headed  for  the  North  Anna;  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  thej'^  ap- 
proached it,  only  to  behold,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  advance  of  Lee's  army 
ready  to  receive  tbem.  A  passage  was  forced;  there  was  some  heavy  fighting 
by  detached  corps;  in  the  end  the  arm}-  found  itself  pushed  out  southward,  from 
the  river  on  each  wing,  with  Lee  clinging  firmly  to  it  in  the  center,  and  thus 
ready  to  cut  the  column  in  two,  and  beat  it  in  detail.  Discovering  his  dangerous 
predicament  Grant  drew  carefully  back  again,  abandoned  the  route  upon  which 
he  had  essayed  to  enter,  and  turned  the  heads  of  his  corps  awa}'  toward  the 
Pamunkey.  The  army  was  skillfully  handled  on  the  route;  it  reached  the  Pa- 
munkey  and  crossed  it  in  safet}',  connecting  thus  with  its  new  base  of  supplies 
from  the  Chesapeake;*  and  then  the  march  turned  toward  the  Chickahominv. 
But  once  more  Lee,  having  the  shorter  route,  was  found  in  advance,  planted 
across  the  paths  bj'  which  the  army  moved.  His  real  positions  were  skillfully 
masked;  but  at  last  he  was  found  near  Cold  Harbor,  covering  the  approaches  to 
the  Chickahominy.  It  was  the  old  battle-field  of  Gaines's  Mills,  whence  McClel- 
lan's  retreat  to  the  James  began  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Lee  now  occupied 
McClellan's,  and  Grant,  Lee's  old  ground.  Prelimiuar}'  contests  for  position,  on 
June  Ist,  cost  two  thousand  men. 

On  the  3rd  Grant  decided  upon  attack,  not  upon  any  special  point,  but  along 
the  whole  line.     It  was  executed  at  daybreak  next  morning,  and  resulted  in 

*  A  striking  feature  of  Grant's  overland  march  was  that  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  coun- 
try enabled  liim  to  dispense  with  long  supply  trains.  Each  new  movement  brougljt  liim  to  a 
new  river  which  floated  his  supplies. 
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bloody  failure.  The  men  swept  up  to  the  works,  found  them  impregnable  (save 
at  one  point  where  a  footing  was  actually  gained  in  the  intrenchments,  but,  being 
utterly  unsupported,  was  lost  again),  then  sullenly  fell  back,  and,  thenceforth, 
refused  to  advance — having  no  farther  faith  in  oi'ders  to  pour  out  their  blood 
for  nothing.  The  battle  scarcely  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  it  cost  eleven 
thousand  men!  When  an  order  was  sent  to  each  corps  commander  to  renew 
the  assault,  indopemlently  of  any  other  part  of  the  line,  it  was  duly  delivered, 
and  tlie  men.  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  simply  refused  to  stir! 
There  were  brains  in  those  ranks;  and  they  did  not  reckon  self-murder  to  bo 
the  best  method  of  making  war,  A  few  da^-s  of  fruitless  siege  operations  followed; 
tlien  came  a  total  change  in  all  the  plans  of  the  canipaign. 

Up  to  this  point  Grant,  starting  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men,  had  lost  the  appalling  number  of  sixty  thousand  in  a  month's  campaign. 
The  losses  intiicted  on  his  adversary  scarcely  reached  twenty  thousand.  If  the 
object  of  the  campaign  had  been  to  reach  the  positions  on  which,  at  its  end,  the 
army  stood,  one-half  the  loss  might  have  been  saved.  For  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  heavy  casualties  occurred  in  the  hopeless,  direct  assaults  on  the  enemy's 
fortified  positions,  after  the  failure  of  which  they  were,  in  each  case,  success- 
fully flanked.  But  if  the  object  had  been  to  wear  out  the  Eebel  army  by  the 
"attrition  of  continuous  hanimering,"  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  process 
fihould  be  so  managed  as  to  cost  us  three  to  the  enemy's  one.  And  in  these  words 
there  seems  to  be  summed  up  all  the  criticism  the  campaign  requires. 

Eut  we  have  now  to  see  that,  after  such  ghastly  experience,  the  mind  of  the 
General  who  conducted  this  campaign,  far  from  depression,  was  actually  rising 
to  the  height  of  a  moral  courage,  capable  of  steps  most  distasteful  to  the  Gov- 
ernment who.so  favor  had  made  him,  and  to  whose  favor,  after  this  costly  expo- 
rience,  ho  still  looked  lor  support.  General  Grant  determined  to  abandon  the 
overland  route  against  Iliclimond,*  to  abanilon  the  work  of  furnishing  direct 
cover  to  Washington  by  his  army,  and,  marching  away  from  the  Eebel  intrench- 
mentfl  at  Cold  Harbor,  to  plant  himself  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  lliver. 
Lee's  army  ceased  to  be  his  objective;  he  now  made  it — Itichmond. 

"Warren  was  instructed  to  scijco  certain  crossings  of  the  Chickahominy, 
spread  his  front  to  cover  all  the  roads  by  which  Leo  could  attack  the  retiring 
armj-,  and  creato  the  impression  that  he  was  about  to  assume  a  vigorous  offen- 
•ive.  Ti»e  plan  was  admirably  carried  out;  the  army  crossed  the  James  undis- 
turbed, and  Jjoe,  when  be  discovered  the  movement,  retired  into  Richmond. 
But  there  liad  been  one  or  two  unfortunate  delays  in  a  plan,  the  success  of 
which  depended  upon  its  celerity.  For  General  Grant  was  now  resolved  to  cap- 
ture PctersburL'.  to  the  south  of  Ilichmond,  by  the  very  suddenness  with  which 
he  approached  it,  while  Lee  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  i)lans.  This  done,  the  Ilebel 
capital  was  untenable.  liut  he  had  intrusted  the  Avholo  work  to  W.  F.  Smith, 
and,  with  singular  lack  of  precaution,  had  even  failed  to  inform  the  advance  of 

•The  line  on  wliirli   be  hnd  propoBcd  to  figlit  it  out  if  it  took  all  Hummer. 
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the  Army  of  the  Potomac  of  his  plans.  Smith  advanced  from  Butler's  positioa 
on  the  James,  reconnoitercd  tlio  defenses  of  Petersburg,  and  tinully  carried  the 
outer  works,  when,  at  nightfall,  further  operations  were  most  unfortunately  sus- 
pended, although  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and  energy  was  never  more  needed. 
In  spite  of  the  delays  Hancock  was  across  the  James  that  da}',  in  ample  time  to 
have  re-enforced.  Smith,  when  Petersburg  must  have  fallen  without  a  struggle. 
But  till  late  in  the  afternoon  he  was  kept  idly  awaiting  rations  at  the  river-bank, 
and  was  not  even  told  what  weight}-  matters  were  in  hand  a  few  miles  out  on 
his  front.  When  at  last  he  was  moved  up  the  opportunity  was  not  yet  quite 
lost,  for  an  assault  by  moonlight  was  practicable.  But  the  auspicious  moment 
was  soon  gone.  Lee's  advance,  marching  all  night,  reached  Petersburg  in  time 
to  confront  the  old  antagonists  from  behind  its  formidable  earthworks  at  day- 
break; and  the  Cockade  City,  instead  of  being  carried  with  a  rush  in  an  even- 
ing's attack,  was  to  be,  for  a  twelvemonth,  the  impassable  barrier  on  which 
the  great  armies  of  the  Licutenant-General  wei'e  to  wear  themselves  away. 

Grant  himself  was  now  up.  In  his  vexation  he  cast  the  blame  for  the  fail- 
ure to  take  the  city  upon  W.  F.  Smith,*  and  ordered  an  instant  assault.  Jt 
failed.  JJepeated  efforts  were  made  to  find  some  weak  spot  in  Lee's  close-jointed 
armor.  All  failed.  The  arni}^  was  swung  southward,  away  to  its  left,  to  cut  one 
of  the  railroads  supplj-ing  Petersburg.  This,  too,  failed.  Then  at  last,  when  two 
weeks  of  such  efforts  had  cost  Grant  fifteen  thousand  more  men,  and  had  gained 
for  him  absolutely  nothing,  he  sat  down  to  that  nondescript  thing  which  waa 
called  a  siege.  Widely  diflerent,  indeed,  were  the  conditions  here,  from  those 
which  had,  from  the  outset,  insured  his  success  at  Vicksburg.  There  the  enemy 
was  completely  cut  off  from  any  communications;  the  fleet  thundered  on  the 
front,  the  army  on  the  rear;  and  surrender  was  only  a  question  of  rations  and 
physical  endurance.  Here  Lee  was  in  no  sense  under  siege,  save  in  name.  To 
his  rear  stretched  four  great  lines  of  road,  securely  connecting  him  with  all 
that  M'as  left  of  the  Confederacy.  By  his  side  lay  Ilichmoud,  protected  by  his 
position.  His  front  was  covered  with  fortifications  which  Grants  engineers 
pronounced  too  formidable  for  assault;  he  so  guarded  his  flanks  that  all  attacks 
were  repulsed  at  heavy  cost  to  the  assailants. 

Kealizing  that  his  hopes  of  speedy  results  in  the  campaign,  undertaken 
with  such  superb  forces,  and  prosecuted  with  such  fearful  loss — a  loss  already 
ewelling  to  seventy-five  thousand  men — were  all  blasted.  Grant  began  a  series 
of  fortifications  to  match  those  of  his  enemy.  These  completed,  a  mine  was 
extended  under  one  of  the  enemj-'e  forts,  the  explosion  of  which  should  prepare 
the  way  for  a  grand  assault.  Then  a  force  was  detached  to  the  north  side  of 
the  James,  which,  demonstrating  against  Richmond,  drew  away  from  Peters- 
burg to  the  immediate  defense  of  the  imperiled  capital  a  heavy  portion  of  Lee'd 
arm^-.f  Thus  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  explosion  of  the  mine  and 
assault  were  happily  secured.     Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  the  best,  it 

*  "Baldy"  Smith — the  same  who  had  figured  so  prominently  in  the  uiovenients  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  i[is.sion  Ridge. 

tFive  out  of  Lee's  eiyht  divl.sions. 
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actually  turnod  out  that  tho  very  poorest  troops  in  the  arm}'  were  selected  for 
the  assault.  Burnsides  corps — the  worst  in  the  army — having  been  ordei-ed  to 
furnish  the  assaulting  column,  it  was  reported  to  General  Grant  that  the  negro 
division  was  the  host  in  the  corps.  Grant,  however,  refused  to  permit  it  to 
make  the  assault ;  the  choice  between  tho  other  divisions  was  made  by  lot;  the 
assault  was,  of  course,  badl}-  made,  and  inefficiently  supported.  Miserable  con- 
fusion and  slaughter  followed,  ending  in  total  repulse.  Tho  loss  was  over  four 
thousiind.  General  Grant  was  not  on  the  ground  at  "this  miserable  affair,"  as 
he  has  himself  justlv  styled  it,  nor  was  the  officer  whom  he  retained  as  the  titu- 
lar commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  the  military  court  of  inquiry 
subsequently  pronounced  as  one  of  tho  potent  causes  of  iailuro,  ''  the  want  of  a 
competent  common  head  at  the  scene  of  the  assault  to  direct  affairs  as  occur- 
rences should  demand."* 

Meantime,  Lee,  as  soon  as  the  failure  of  Grant's  initial  attacks  on  the  lines 
of  Petersburg,  and  the  beginning  of  elaborate  fortifications,  had  assured  him  of 
the  comparative  safety  of  his  positions,  detached  Early  with  a  considerable  forco 
to  menace  the  National  capital.  In  this  operation  the  sagacious  Eebel  com- 
mander relied  upon  a  double  reason,  Avhich  seemed  to  render  certain  the  aban- 
donment of  Grant's  efforts  against  him.  lie  remembered  how  fears  for  tho 
safety  of  AVashington  had  so  often  paralyzed  the  aggressive  operations  of  tho 
Armv  of  the  Potomac,  and  reckoned  on  similar  results  now  from  the  similar 
causes.  But,  furthermore,  he  was  convinced  that  his  present  antagonist  was  a 
General  who  relied  for  success  solely  on  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers — 
an  opinion  that  the  events  of  the  campaign  were,  by  no  means,  ill-calculated  to 
produce.  Now  he  was  well  assured  that  menace  to  the  capital  would  immedi- 
ately call  forth  from  the  Washington  authorities  orders  for  the  return  of  at  least 
a  part  of  Grant's  army.  With  such  a  reduction  of  strength  he  believed  that  it 
■would  not  accord  with  Grant's  theory  of  superior  numbers  to  continue  the  efforts 
against  Petersburg,  f 

But  our  quiet  General  was  to  surprise  Lee,  as  he  had  surprised  so  many 
others,  by  the  exhibition  of  qualities  for  which  no  one  had  given  him  credit. 
He,  indeed,  dctacln-d  a  corps  to  defend  tho  capital,  and  deflected  another  to  tho 
Bamo  end,  which  was  on  its  way  to  him  from  New  Orleans ;  but  he  never  relaxed 
hi.s  grip  on  the  positions  which  menaced  Richmond.  Tlic  agitation  at  Wash- 
ington was  extreme,  and,  indeed,  the  peril  was  for  a  few  hours  imminent.  Under 
former  managements,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  have  come  streaming 
back;  there  was  the  more  reason  to  expect  it  now,  since,  when  Grant  crossed  tho 
James  in  disregard  of  the  well-known  views  of  tho  Adininistration,  as  to  tho 
neccanity  of  covering  Washington,  it  was  with  tho  implied  pledge  that  ho  would 
keep  tho  enemy  too  bu.sy  at  homo  to  leave  them  tho  opportunity  for  adventures 
iiorth  of  tho  Potomac.  Through  such  action  tho  capital  was  now  on  tho  vcrgo 
of  capture;  could  he  fail  to  bend  ever}'  energy  to  its  relief.'     But  there  was  that 

•  R«p.  Com.  C>>n.  War.     Second  SericH,  Vol.  I,  page  215. 

t  The  latter  motive  for  the  movement  ag.iinfll  Wa.shinglon  was  .issigncd  by  Lee's  stufTonicera. 
Bwinton'n  History  Army  of  the  Putomuc,  p.  528. 
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in  the  amazing  calm  of  Grant's  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  perceive  that 
where  he  stood,  not  where  the  capital  stood,  was  the  vital  point  to  be  held  at 
any  sacrifice  of  Government  fiivor  or  Northern  territory. 

Fortunately,  the  Rebel  commander  of  the  column  moving  against  Washing- 
ton Avas  without  enterprise,  and  while  he  stood  hesitating  before  earthworks, 
manned  by  a  corporal's  guard,  the  re-enforcements  arrived,  the  capital  was 
safe,  and  Gi'ant  was  left  to  pursue  his  policy.  What  ensued  along  the  Potomac 
need  not  hero  be  further  traced,  save  to  add  that  Grant  displayed  again  his  hap- 
piness of  selection,  in  giving  Philip  II.  Sheridan  charge  of  all  matters  in  that 
direction.  He  was  a  young  man,  in  years  and  in  experience,  for  such  a  place; 
but  the  camjiaign  that  followed  far  more  than  vindicated  the  choice. 

Thenceforward,  through  the  summer  and  fall  of  1804,  Grant  was  left  undis- 
tui'bed,  to  work  out,  with  ample  support  of  every  kind,  whatever  results  against 
the  enemy's  position  the  resources  of  his  skill  and  daring  might  accomplish. 

First  of  all  came,  on  the  12th  of  August,  an  effort  against  Richmond,  in  the 
way  of  a  surprise,  from  the  north  bank  of  the  James.  It  reached  the  enemy's 
works,  vainly  assailed  them,  and  after  four  days  of  fruitless  effort  to  find  a  weak 
place,  returned,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 

But  now  Lee  had  moved  considerable  re-enforcements  to  the  north  side  of 
the  James,  to  meet  this  attack.  Grant,  therefore,  judged  it  an  opportune  time 
to  strike  at  one  of  the  railroad  connections  of  Petersburg,  while  the  bulk  of 
Lee  's  forces  were  at  the  extreme  opposite  end  of  his  extended  lines.  AVarren's 
corps  was  accordingly  launched  from  the  left  upon  the  AYeldon  Railroad,  which, 
after  a  sharp  action,  it  succeeded  in  seizing.  Lee  made  desperate  efforts  to  re- 
gain it,  and  in  one  of  these  some  blundering  of  the  subordinate  Generals  led  to 
false  positions  of  W^arren's  force,  and  to  the  capture  of  twenty-five  hundred  of 
them.  Re-enforcements  came  up  in  time  and  the  railroad  was  firmly  held. 
After  some  further  efforts,  Lee  was  forced  to  submit  to  lose  this  important  line 
of  communication.  But  he  had  again  exacted  a  heavy  price.  The  losses  of 
Warren's  corps  in  these  movements  amounted  to  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-five. 

Hancock,  having  returned  from  the  north  side  of  the  James,  was  now  ordered 
out  on  the  left,  in  rear  of  Warren,  to  another  point  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  four 
miles  further  south.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  destroying  the  track,  when  he 
was  heavily  attacked.  The  assaults  were  repulsed  until  nightfall,  when  Han- 
cock withdrew,  not  at  all  satisfied  at  the  failure  to  re-enforce  him.  This  affair 
cost  twenty-four  hundred  men,  and  accomplished  only  trivial  results. 

A  month's  rest  for  the  army  followed,  varied  only  by  the  fierce  picket-fight- 
ing and  artillery  practice  at  such  points  as  that  much  dreaded  one  which  the 
soldiers,  half  in  jest  half  in  earnest,  named  Fort  Hell.  Late  in  September,  act- 
ing on  the  general  theory  that  by  attacking  at  the  extremities  he  should  greatly 
weaken  and  harass  Lee's  thin  lines,  General  Grant  began  simultaneous  move- 
ments north  of  the  James,  threatening  Richmond,  and  on  the  extreme  lcl1t,  to 
the  south  of  Petersburg.  Butler's  movements  on  the  James  were  successful,  and 
the  position  which  he  gained  at  Chapin's  Farm  proved  of  high  value.     On  the 
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south  two  corps  of  infantry,  with  a  cavalry  force,  pushed  out  on  the  left,  bus- 
tttinin!;  pretty  heavy  resistance,  but  securing  their  positions.  No  considerable 
gains,  however,  resulted,  and  the  cost  was  over  twenty -five  hundred  men. 

Another  month  of  preparation  ensued;  then  another  effort  on  the  left  was 
mude — the  object  this  time  being  to  seize  the  South  Side  Railroad.  The  opera- 
tions were  complicated  and  confused;  the  enemy  struck  between  two  corps, 
shattering  the  flank  of  each;  and  finally  the  troops  returned  to  the  intrench- 
montt;,  having  little  or  nothing  but  the  losses  to  show  for  their  fighting.  "With 
a  few  furtlicr  slight  movements  to  the  left,  and  with  some  demonstrations  by  the 
cavalry,  the  active  work  of  the  army  for  the  season  ended. 

In  this  campaign  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  alone  had  lost  eightj'-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men!*  Of  the  Army  of  the  James 
we  have  not  as  precise  returns;  but  the  aggregate  losses  of  the  two  are  known 
to  have  been  largely  above  a  lumdred  thousand — more  than  double  the  entire 
Btrenn-th  at  the  outset  of  the  army  they  Avere  to  annihilate.  The  movements 
about  Petersburg  were  always  accompanied  by  heavy  losses;  they  were  invari- 
ablv  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy  was  able  to  strike  the  exposed  flank  of 
the  moving  column,  and  their  only  appreciable  gain  Avas  the  prolonged  exten- 
sion of  our  lines,  not  around,  but  away  from,  the  "  besieged  "  city.  Grant's  oper- 
ations here  will  not  compare  in  boldness  with  those  happier  strokes  of  daring 
by  whiL-h  he  planted  himself  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  The  terrible  punishment 
he  had  received  on  the  overland  march  seemed  to  have  made  him  timid  about 
cutting  loose  from  his  base;  and  besides  ho  had  now  the  capital  to  observe,  as 
well  as  the  enemy.  Across  the  mountains,  his  friend  and  subordinate,  in  similar 
check  before  a  fortified  city,  had  swung  far  to  the  southward,  planted  his  army 
squarely  upon  the  connecting  lines  of  railroad,  and  thus  taken  Atlanta.  But 
Grant  had  grown  cautious  of  positions  and  lavish  of  lives. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  influences  from  without  were  to  reach  what 
Grant's  own  continuous  hammering  had  failed  to  accomplish.  If  the  campaign 
to  which  he  had  given  his  personal  attention  had  been  less  successful  than  he 
hoped  and  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect,  those  other  movements  which  he 
had  discussed  in  outline  with  his  subordinates,  and  Avhich  he  had  intrusted  to 
their  execution,  began  to  converge  in  their  influence  upon  the  hapless  little  body 
of  brave  mun  in  the  trenches  of  Petersburg.  Sheridan  had  cleared  the  valley, 
put  an  end  to  fears  for  tlie  capital  or  the  North,  and  swept  through  the  enemy's 
country,  destroying  his  means  of  communication  and  his  stores.  The  last  port 
of  the  Confederacy  had  been  closed  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  power 
of  the  r».-bellion  in  the  West  had  been  annihihited  before  Nashville.  And  now, 
fluttering  across  half  tlie  continent,  came  the  banners  of  the  victorious  army  of 
Sherman  on  Lee's  line  of  retreat. 

Against  this  converging  circle  of  a  million  soldiers  stood  the  armies  of  Loo 
and  Joscjih  K.  Johnston,  the  one  numbering  barely  fifty  thousand,  the  other 
Bcarccly  half  so  many.     The  people  of  the  South  had  lost  faith  in  the  rebellion, 

•  Grant  and  hi*  Campaigru,  p.  ?j'J9. 
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tlie  armies  were  not  re-enforccd,  desertion  depicted  them  ftir  faster  than  the 
"continuous  hammering."  Their  commissariat  was  so  -wretchedly  managed 
that  the  few  troops  remaining  were  not  half  supplied;  in  fact,  seven  pounils  of 
flour  and  a  pound  and  three-quarters  of  meat  formed  the  week's  ration  for  Lee's 
own  soldiers  through  the  winter.  The  depression  of  the  people  reacted  on  the 
arm}',  and  completed  the  work  its  privations  and  thinned  ranks  had  begun,  so 
that  the  effective  force  of  Lee's  troops  was  less  than  (in  the  times  of  their  old 
vigor)  their  number  would  have  indicated.  In  silence,  not  perhaps  unmingled 
with  dread,  they  awaited  the  movements  of  the  quiet,  thoughtful  soldier,  who 
sat  in  his  log  cabin  at  City  Point,  and  studied  the  positions  of  the  forces. 

At  last  that  soldier  determined  upon  his  course.  Sherman  must  be  left  to 
.manage  Johnston,  Avith  whom  it  was  now  known  that  Leo  was  anxious  to  form 
a  junction.  For  himself,  he  reserved  the  work  he  had  essayed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eapidan  a  year  ago,  that  of  crushing  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  To 
that  end  he  once  more  ordered  one  of  the  old  movements  on  the  lefY ;  this  time 
with  larger  forces  and  without  the  diversion  north  of  the  Potomac.  The  vergo 
of  his  swinging  column  was  formed  by  Sheridan's  cavalry,  which  was  to  cut 
loose  as  soon  as  the  movement  was  developed,  and  strike  for  the  old  goal,  the 
South-Side  Eailroad.  AVhile  these  preparations  were  in  progress  Lee,  already 
striving  under  an  offensive  mask  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  evacuation,  attacked 
Grant's  lines  on  the  right.  His  troops  failed  to  fight  with  their  old  spirit;  the 
attack,  after  some  initial  successes,  was  repulsed,  and  some  two  thousand  prisonei'S 
were  lost.  Grant  followed  up  this  success  by  precipitating  his  movement  on  the 
left.  Moving  with  the  column  himself,  he  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  signs  of  Rebel  weakness,  and  at  nightfall  he  dispatched  to  Sheridan  word 
that  he  ''  now  felt  like  ending  the  matter,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  before 
going  back."  Sheridan's  orders  to  strike  for  the  railroads  were  accordingly 
withdrawn,  and  he  was  directed  to  push  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

To  the  sorely-beset  Rebel  commander  the  only  hope  was  to  break  this  encir- 
cling line.  He  struck  first  at  Warren,  tlien  at  Sheridan.  Each  bore  u]?  against 
the  fury  of  the  attack;  but  for  Sheridan,  who  lay  isolated  at  Dinwiddie  Court- 
House,  the  keenest  apprehensions  were  felt.  Grant  made  everj'^  effort  to  get 
Warren's  corps  moved  out  to  him,  but  the  unexpected  lack  of  bridges  on  the 
road  prevented.  Next  morning  it  Avas  found  that  Sheridan's  front  was  clear 
again,  Lee  having  di-awn  back  to  Five  Forks.  Thither  Sheridan  followed, 
Wai-rcTi  now  joining,  and  coming  under  his  orders.  The  battle  that  ensued, 
brilliantly  managed  by  Sheridan,  with  happy  use  of  cavalry  to  aid  the  opera- 
tions of  the  infantry,  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  entire  force  which  I^ee 
had  here  massed  on  his  right — the  painful  collection  of  all  the  available  material 
lie  could  sti-ip  from  his  extended  lines  of  works.  Fragments  of  these  troops 
fled  westward,  a  few  rejoined  the  main  hotly,  over  five  thousand  laid  down  their 
arms,  Lee  was  left  with  the  thin  lines  stretched  from  ILitcher's  liun  to  the 
Appomattox,  "the  men  scai'cely  close  enough  together  for  sentinels."  To  such 
straits  was  the  great  Arm}' of  Northern  Virginia  fallen.  But  it  was  not  3'et 
without  sparks  of  its  ancient  fire. 
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The  next  dny.*  indeed  -wilhin  a  few  hours  after  the  issue  of  Five  Forks^ 
Grant  ordered  an  assault  of  the  llebel  iiitrcnehments.  prehided  by  a  fierce  bom- 
bardnient  through  the  wliole  night.  The  attack  swept  the  weak  lines  of  the 
enemy  from  the  outer  works,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  Eebel  com- 
mander it  was  plain  that  the  end  liad  come.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  announced 
to  Mr.  Davis  his  intention  of  evacuating  Ivichmond  and  Petersburg.  But  even 
vet  ho  was  able  to  maintain  stout  resistance,  and,  indeed,  to  make  one  last 
oftensive  sally.  This  over  ho  drew  back  his  few  wearied,  half-starved  troops,  and 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  moved  away  rapidly  to  the  south-westward.  Only 
twentv-live  thousand  were  left  of  them;  bj' da^'break,  under  his  skillful  man- 
agement, these  were  sixteen  miles  awaj-^  from  Petersburg.  He  was  still  hopeful; 
he  looked  to  a  junction  Avith  Johnston,  to  unlimited  opportunities  for  falling 
upon  Grant's  detached  corps  far  away  from  their  supplies;  to  all  the  m3-riad 
chances  of  war  that  may  come  to  the  General  who  takes  heart  of  hope  even  in 
the  gloomiest  conditions.  But  the  times  of  his  good  fortune  were  past,  and  fate 
now  dealt  him  her  unkiiulest  blow.  Thirty-eight  miles  down  his  road  of  retreat 
lay  Amelia  Court-IIouse,  whither  he  had  ordered  supplies  from  Danville.  The 
blundering  officials  in  Eichmond  ordered  the  cars  forward  for  their  own  escape; 
the  stupid  train-men  never  thought  that  they  should  first  unload  the  supplies, 
and  so  the  food  for  the  retreating  army  was  lost  at  Richmond.  The  last  hope 
here  vanished.  The  army  had  to  be  dela^'cd  to  forage.  Grant  was  pushing  the 
pui'suit  with  a  tremendous  energy  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  game 
he  had  now  in  hand.  Sheridan  soon  struck  the  baggage  trains,  next  he  dashed 
in  upon  a  train  bearing  painfully  collected  supplies  ibr  the  famished  troops;  at 
last  he  planted  himself  squarely  across  Lee's  path,  hurled  back  his  desperate 
effort  to  cut  through,  and  was  just  ready  to  charge  down  upon  the  sorrowful 
remnants  of  the  great  arm}',  when  a  white  flag  appeared.    Hostilities  were  ended. 

Before  this,  indeed,  Grant  had  addressed  Lee  a  note  asking,  to  prevent  the 
useless  efi'usion  of  more  blood,  the  surrender  of  the  llebel  army.  Lee  had 
replied,  doubting  if  he  were  yet  forced  to  this,  but  hinting  a  willingness  to  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  all  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy,  the  manifest  object  being 
to  gain  terms  for  ail  that  could  not  be  demanded  for  these  poor  fragments  alono, 
which  he  was  now  leading.  Grant  declined  to  entertain  such  propositions, 
wisely  jKjrhaps,  and  drove  on  the  pursuit.  Then  came  the  inevitable,  and  when 
next  Lee  discussed  the  subject  of  suri'cnder,  it  was  at  a  deal -table  in  an  humble 
dwelling  in  Appomattox  Court-Houso,  with  the  i-emorseloss  Chieftain  whoso 
continuous  hammering  had  at  last  worn  him  out,  seated  opjiosite,  to  name  at 
ploa-surc  wiiat  terms  he  would.  Li  this  supreme  moment  of  his  life  Grant,  cool 
and  quiet  as  ever,  generously  sought  to  break  the  fall  of  the  antagonist  he  had 
such  weighty  reason  for  respecting,  and  his  conduct  throughout  was  delicate  and 
magnanimous.  The  Rebel  soldiers  were  paroled,  officers  weie  allowed  to  retain 
their  side-arms  and  private  horses,  all  were  to  return  to  their  homes,  "not  to  be 
disturbed  by  United  States  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their  pannes  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside."     The  last  condition  was  a/terward  to  prove 

•  San  day  morning,  .April  2,  ISGG. 
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embarrassing  to  tlic  Government,  and  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  Grant  to  havo 
avoided  passing  beyond  tlio  strictest  lino  of  his  military  powers.  But  in  tho 
rejoicings  that  followed  the  matter  was  for  a  time  almost  wholly  overlooked. 

A  few  days'  later  Grant's  most  trusted  friend  became  involved  in  gravo 
troubles,  arising  out  of  efforts  to  discharge  duties  never  committed  to  his  care. 
The  Government  felt  outraged,  a  conspicuous  Cabinet  officer*  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  the  least  punishment  Sherman  deserved  was  dismissal  from  the 
army,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  hero  of  the  South-Wcst  would  retire  from 
the  service  in  disgrace  with  the  x\dministration.  Grant  stood  up  stoutly  for  his 
friend,  and  went  personally  to  present  tho  Government's  disapproval  of  his 
negotiations  and  ease  his  fall. 

Then  came  reviews,  presentations,  felicitations  innumerable.  "Whichever 
way  Grant  tuimed  the  grateful  people  overwhelmed  him  with  their  honors. 
Visits  to  the  leading  cities  he  could  not  escape.  Each  strove  to  out-do  the  other 
in  the  warmth  of  the  reception  it  extended.  Banquets,  levees,  speech-making 
were  forced  upon  him.  He  went  to  his  late  home  at  Galena,  and  the  half-wild 
populace  escorted  him  along  the  "mended  pavement"  to  his  old  house,  so  reno- 
vated that  ho  could  scarcely  recognize  it.  In  tho  city  in  which  he  had  been  a 
wood-peddler  ho  was  received  with  such  warmth  of  honors  as  no  President  since 
Washington  could  have  commanded.  More  substantial  tokens  of  approval  fol- 
lowed. An  elegant  residence  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  in  Washington  were 
presented  him.  Finally,  Congress  created  the  grade  of  full  General — till  now 
unknown  in  our  army — for  his  benefit;  and  the  tanner's  son  stood  decorated 
with  a  rank  higher  than  that  bestowed  upon  the  Father  of  his  Countr3\ 

At  this  giddy  height  we  leave  him.  It  is  for  the  future  to  show  whether  its 
glories  intoxicate  or  its  perils  bewilder. 

We  close  as  we  began.  Such  a  career  laughs  at  criticism,  and  defies  depre- 
ciation.    Success  succeeds. 

But  when  the  philosophic  historian  comes  to  analyze  the  strange  features  of 
our  great  war,  no  anomaly  Avill  be  more  puzzling  than  Grant.  He  will  find  him 
guilty  of  errors  and  disasters  that  would  have  set  aside  any  other  General  in 
disirrace.  He  will  follow  him  through  a  tale  of  futile  efforts  and  heroic  devise- 
nients,  of  inexcusable  slaughter  to  no  purpose,  commingled  with  happy  triumphs 
at  little  cost.  He  will  marvel  at  the  amazing  mental  cquipose  of  the  man,  cast 
down  by  no  disaster,  elated  by  no  success.  He  will  admire  his  strong  good  sense, 
his  instinctive  reading  of  men's  characters  as  of  an  open  page,  his  trelnendous 
unconqucriibie  will.  He  will  find  him  not  brilliant  in  conception,  though  sound 
in  judgment;  not  fertile  in  expedients,  but  steadfast  in  execution  ;  teiTible  in  a 
determination  that  was  stopped  by  no  question  of  cost;  stolid  as  to  slaughter  or 
fixmine  or  fire,  so  they  led  to  his  goal.  Yet  he  will  look  in  vain  for  such  charac- 
teristics as  should  account  for  his  being  first  in  a  Nation  of  soldiers;  and  will 
not  fail  to  observe  the  comparative  poverty  of  his  intellect  and  his  acquii'einents. 
Seeking  still  for  tho  causes  of  his  rise,  he  will  record  the  firm  friendships  that 

*non.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasur/. 
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were  so  helpful;  Avill  allow  for  the  unexampled  profusion  in  which  soldiers  and 
munitions  wore  always  furnished  at  liis  call ;  will  ohscrve  how  willingness  to 
light,  while  others  were  fortifying,  first  gave  him  power;  how  remoteness  from 
the  Administration  long  preserved  him  from  interruptions;  how  he  came  upon 
the  broader  stage  only  when  it  was  made  easier  for  his  tread  by  the  failures  of 
his  predecessors  and  the  prestige  of  his  own  victories,  and  liow  both  combined  to 
make  him  absolute.  But  after  all  these  considerations  he  will  fail  to  find  tho 
veritable  secret  of  this  wonderful  success;  and  will  at  last  be  forced  to  sot  it 
down  that  Fortune — that  happy  explainer  of  masteries  inexplicable — did  from 
the  outset  so  attend  him.  that  in  spite  of  popular  disapproval  and  protracted  lail- 
ure.  through  clouds  and  rough  weather,  he  was  still  ni3'steriously  held  up  and 
borne  fc>rward.  so  that  at  the  end  he  was  able  to  rest  in  the  highest  professional 
promotion,  'in  peace  after  so  man}-  troubles,  in  honor  after  so  much  obloquy." 

In  private  life.  Grant's  manners  are  as  unpretending  as  his  person.  lie  re- 
ceives attentions  with  embarrassment,  and  is  best  pleased  with  simple  ways  and 
little  ostentation.  He  would  scarcely  be  held  a  good  conversationalist,  and  yet, 
on  topics  that  interest  him  or  have  come  within  the  range  of  his  observation,  ho 
converses  clearly  and  well.  His  friendships  are  strong;  so  also  are  his  preju- 
dices, though  he  rarely  seems  to  bear  malice.  Even  after  the  bitter  relations 
had  sprung  up  between  himself  and  General  Butler,  he  asked  Butler  to  a  social 
party  at  his  house,  and  seemed  a  little;  surprised  at  the  indignant  refusal  of  his 
invitation.  In  his  militar}- judgments  he  is  generally  generous.  He  is,  indeed, 
rarely  willing  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  started  on  a  wrong  course ;  and  ho 
rarely  forgives  those  who,  in  failing  to  execute  impossible  plans,  have  shown 
their  impossibility.  But  ho  is  singularly  free  from  envy  or  jealousy.  He  has 
himself  done  the  most  toward  raising  those  who  now  come  nearest  rivaling  him 
in  reputation. 

On  political  matters  he  is  ignorant  and  careless.  He  has  his  full  share  of 
the  regular  army  feeling,  which  holds  it  a  matter  of  professional  etiquette  to 
despise  the  politicians.  Before  the  war  his  sympathies  were  strongly  Southern. 
The  leading  officers  of  his  staff  were  Illinois  Democrats.  Since  the  war  his 
feelings  have  been  intensely  loyal,  but  at  the  same  time  conservative.  His  in- 
fluence has  been  ctfectivel}-  given  for  the  ])i'eservation  of  strong  military  rule  at 
the  South.  With  the  advanced  positions  of  the  Kadicai  Republican  party  ho 
has  little  sym]>athy.  He  was  fervidly  hostile  to  the  French  effort  at  Imperial- 
ism in  Mexico,  and  he  would  have  hailed  armed  intervention  in  behalf  of  the 
Struggling  Jnarists. 

His  i)assif)n  for  fast  horses  and  for  billiards  survives  the  war.  Smoking  ho 
will  never  give  up.  From  other  stimulants  he  does  not  always  abstain  so  rig- 
orously as  ill  the  days  of  his  poverty  in  St.  Louis. 

Through  the  war  he  deserved  great  jiraise  for  his  entire  freedom  from  all 
ichcmcs  for  personal  advancement.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  on  good  plans  or  bad 
plans,  he  kept  steadily  at  work  for  the  Cause;  if  honors  came  they  were  grate- 
fully accepted;  but  the  idea  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  go  out  of 
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the  way  to  seek  them.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  iv  focus  for  tlic  attention  of 
politicians.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  18G6,  his  father  had  written,  in  a  letter 
given  to  the  newspapers:* 

"The  moBt  ultra  Radicals,  the  worst  CopperheadH,  the  desperate  Rebels,  and  the  true 
Union  men,  all  say :  Give  us  Grant,  we  want  no  other  platform  than  that  he  has  written  witli  liis 
sword.  You  know  enough  about  Ulysses  to  know  tliat  to  accept  the  Presidency  wouhl  be  to  him 
a  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  personal  interest.  He  could  not  well  stand  the  trial  of  being  a  candi- 
date for  public  favor;  and  his  present  position  is  every  way  a  much  better  one  tlian  that  of  Pres- 
ident. But  if  there  should  seem  to  be  the  same  necessity  for  it  two  years  hence  as  now,  I  expect 
he  will  yield." 

Substantially  the  same  statement  has  been  made  by  the  General  himself,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  partisans. 

*  Letter  to  E.  A.  Collins  (by  him  published),  Covington,  Kentucky,  10th  of  July,  1866. 

Note. — Since  these  pages  were  stereotyped  General  Grant  has  become  a  very  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Presidency — being  mainly  urged  by  the  conservative  wing  of  tiie  Republican 
part)';  and  lia-s  been  made  Secretary  of  War,  ad  into-im, succeeding  Mr.  Stanton,  wlio  was  removed 
by  the  President. 
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AM  gratified  at  j-our  pur])o.se  to  prepare  a  record  of  Ohio's  contri- 
butions to  the  war.  The  work,  however,  will  neccssarilj-  be  bo 
extended  that  mj'  own  jihiec  in  it  must  be  very  brief.  "Whatever 
facts  you  need  about  me  can  bo  readily  gleaned  from  Colonel  Bowman's  book." 
So  writes — in  a  letter  now  l,ying  before  us — the  man  who  conquered  Atlanta,  and 
marched  down  to  the  sea.  AYe  do  not  agree  with  him.  That  would  be  a  very 
ill-proportioned  account  of  Ohio's  contributions  to  the  war  which  should  allow 
1dm  small  space.  "Whatever  may  be  thought  of  many  parts  of  his  varied  career 
there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  place  to  which  it  led.  lie  rightfully  divides 
with  Crrant  the  honor  of  pre-eminence  among  all  the  brilliant  commanders 
whom  the  war  educated  for  the  country's  service.  The  State  that  takes  pride 
in  having  given  birth  to  both,  does  well  to  reckon  them  foremost  on  the  long 
roll  of  her  Generals.  ■  ' 

Unlike  bis  great  associate,  General  Sherman  comes  of  a  family  in  which 
culture  and  social  position  have  been  a  birthright  for  many  generations.  In 
1G3-4  three  Shermans,  two  brothers  and  a  cousin,  emigrated  from  Essex  County, 
in  England,  to  the  infant  colony  of  ]\rassacluisetts  Bay.  One  of  these,  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Sherman,  settled  in  Connecticut,  where  the  family  remained 
and  prospered,  until,  in  1815,  the  death  of  the  great-grandson  of  the  emigrant, 
a  judge  of  one  of  the  Connecticut  courts,  compelled  his  widow  to  seek  a  cheaper 
livinii,-  and  better  chances  for  her  bo3's  in  the  West.  Here  one  of  her  sons  rose 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  till,  eight  j-ears  after  their  arrival,*  he  became  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supi-eme  Court.  But  he  married  young, f  had  a  family 
of  eleven  children,  and  sj^ent  his  income  in  their  support.  In  1829  he  died  very 
suddenly  of  cholera. 

Of  two  out  of  the  eleven  children  thus  left  without  support  in  the  house  of 
a  bereaved  widow  at  Lancaster,  the  world  has  since  heard  something.  The 
eighth  of  them,  then  a  lad  of  six  or  seven,  was  John  Sherman,  since  Represen- 
tative and  Senator  in  Congress,  and  the  sixth,  then  nine  ^'cars  of  age,  a  bright- 
eyed,  red-haired,  play-loving  urchin,  was  William  Tccumseh  Sherman. 

The  future  General  was  born  in  Lancaster,  on  the  Sth  of  February,  1820. 
The  family  names  had  been  pretty  well  exhausted  in  furnishing  forth  the  five 
who  had   preceded  him,  and  there  was  great  perplexity  in  seeking  a  name  at 

*  Tliat  i«,  in  1S23.  tin  Ids  twenty-.sccoiid  year. 

YoL.  I.--27. 
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once  suitable  ami  now,  for  the  infant.  The  father  finally  decided  it.  lie -wanted 
one  boy  trained  tor  the  army;  he  had  himself  seen  and  admired  Teenmseh,  and 
anioiii^  military  names  none  was  then  held  in  siu-h  special  esteem  about  Lancaa- 
ter  as  that  of  this  renowned  Indian  chieftain  (slain  in  battle  but  a  short  tiino 
before),  whose  kindness  had  more  than  once,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  pio- 
neers of  that  vicinity,  saved  the  sheddinu:  of  innocent  blood.-!-  Ui)  to  the  death 
of  his  father,  Tecumseh  Slicrman  led  the  jjleasant  life  of  an  active,  mischievous, 
warm -tempered  boy,  surrounded  by  affectionate  brothers  and  sisters,  and  watched 
over  by  a  good  motlier.f  He  was  now  to  experience  the  change  by  which  his 
Bubscquent  life  was  moulded. 

The  members  of  the  bar  at  Lancaster  knew  very  well  that  Judge  Sherman 
had  left  no  adequate  provision  for  his  large  family,  and  it  was  agreed  among 
them  that  some  of  the  children  should  be  educated  and  supported  hy  the  legal 
brethren  of  the  deceased  parent.  In  accordance  with  this  ai-rangement  lion. 
Thomas  Ewing,  then  in  the  ]irime  of  his  reputation  as  a  great  lawj-cr  and 
statesman,  decided  to  adopt  one  of  the  bovs.  "I  must  have  the  smartest  of 
them,"  so  the  stories  of  the  timesij;  tell  us  that  Mr.  Ewing  said  to  the  widow; 
and  on  the  same  authority  we  have  it  that,  after  some  consultation  between  the 
mother  and  the  eldest  sister,  "Cump,"  at  that  important  period  of  his  life  at 
play  in  a  neighboring  sandbank,  was  selected. 

The  next  seven  j-eai-s  passed  iji  school-bo}-  life  in  Lancaster.  Young  Sher- 
man was  fairly  adojHcd  into  the  Ewing  family,  and  he  soon  made  his  way  to  all 
their  hearts.  He  was  sent  to  the  English  department  of  the  village  academy, 
where  he  stood  well  in  his  classes,  and  came  to  be  called  a  promising  boy. 
"There  was  nothing  specialh- remarkable  about  him,"  so  writes  his  foster-father, 
Mr.  Ewing. II  "exce])ting  that  I  never  knew  so  j-oung  a  boy  who  would  do  an 
errand  so  correctly  and  promptly  as  he  did."  And  again:  "He  was  transpa- 
rently honest,  faithful,  and  reliable.  Studious  and  con-ect  in  his  habits,  his 
progress  in  education  was  steady  and  substantial." 

And  so  the  boy  reached  his  seventeenth  yeai*.  Mr.  Ewing  now  had  a 
vacancy  at  West  Point  in  his  gift,  and  he  bestowed  it  upon  the  chiKl  of  his  old 
friend.  Young  Shei-man  was  admitted  to  the  academy  in  June,  183G,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  two-months'  furlough  in  the  summer  of  ISI'S,  which  ho  sjient 
in  a  visit  to  his  home  at  Lancaster,  he  i-emained  thei-c  continuously  until  his 
graduation,  in  June,  1810.  .Starting  with  a  good  pi-climinary  education,  he  had 
maintained  a  fair,  though  not  first-class,  standing  to  the  close.  Mv.  Ewing 
dchin-d  that  he  shr)uld  graduate  in  the  Engineer  Coi'j)s.  This,  as  ho  himself 
wrote  some  months  before,  he  was  unable  to  do,  but  his  rank  v.'as  such  as  to 
entitle  liiin  to  enter  the  artillei-y.     He  was  sixth    in  his  class.     Six   forms  below 

•Tliii  i«  undcTHtood  to  Ik;  tlic  C'xjil:in;ition  given  by  Hon.  Tlionia.s  Ewing.  IlcadleyV  Sher- 
man, pp.  17,  18. 

tMi>w  Mary  II«y(,  to  wliom  Jiidp;c  Slicrman  was  married  in  ISIO,  ih  spoken  of  as  an  intelli- 
gent, exemplary  woman,  a  member  of  tlio  Presbyterian  Clmreli,  and  an  an'ectionate  wife  and 
mother. 

X  Ileadley'i  Sherman,  p.  24.  B  I''i<l,  P-  25. 
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him  stood  George  II.  Thomas;  next  below  Tliomas  -svas  R.  S.  Ewell;  and  among 
other  names  borne  on  the  roll  of  that  class  of  1840,  with  which  the  country  has 
since  become  familiar,  were  Stewart  Van  Vliet,  Bushrod  R.  Johnson,  George  "W. 
Getty,  William  Hays,  and  Thomas  Jordan. 

The  pleasantest  glimpses  we  get  of  these  four  j-cars  of  cadet  life,  are  in  the 
letters  of  the  future  Lieutenant-General  to  the  fair  companion  and  playmate  of 
his  Lancaster  home,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ewing,  for  whom  he  had  already 
formed  a  strong  attachment.  These  letters  are  sprightl}'",  vivacious,  and  a  ti'ifle 
eccentric — not  at  all  unlike,  in  style,  those  graver  epistles,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  were  to  draw  from  the  uncomplimentary  Sccretarj^  of  AVar  the  compli- 
ment that  "Sherman  Avrote  as  well  as  he  fought."  As  might  readily  be  sus- 
pected. Cadet  Sherman  was  not  much  of  a  "  societj'  man."  "We  have  two  or 
three  dancing  parties  each  week,"  he  writes  in  one  letter,  "at  which  the  gray 
bobtail  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  an  introduction  to  any  one.  You  can 
well  conceive  how  the  cadets  have  always  had  the  rej^utation,  and  have  still, 
here  in  the  East,  of  being  great  gallants  and  ladies'  men.  God  only  knows  how 
I  w'ill  sustain  that  reputation."  The  arm}',  as  he  grew  rcadj'  to  enter  it.  seemed 
ver}'  inviting.  About  a  j-ear  before  his  graduation  he  AVrotc  of  himself  in  this 
characteristic  vein:  "Bill  is  ver^^  much  elated  at  the  idea  of  getting  free  of 
"West  Point  next  June.  lie  does  not  intend  remaining  in  the  arm}'  more  than 
one  year,  then  to  resign  and  study  law,  probably.  No  doubt  you  admire  his 
choice;  but  to  speak  plainly  and  candidly,  I  would  rather  be  a  blacK'smith. 
Indeed,  the  nearer  we  come  to  that  dreadful  epoch,  graduation-day,  the  higher 
opinion  I  conceive  of  the  duties  and  life  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  the  more  confirmed  in  the  wish  of  spending  my  life  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  Think  of  that!"  Nurtured  in  the  Presbyterian  teachings  of  his 
mother  till  his  tenth  year;  then  kept  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ewing"s  Roman 
Catholic  family,  he  had  grown,  after  such  changes,  a  little  restive  under  pro- 
tracted religious  exercises  :  "  The  church  bugle  has  just  blown,  and  in  a  moment 
I  must  put  on  my  side-arms  and  march  to  church,  to  listcji  to  a  two  houi-s' 
sermon,  "with  its  twenty  divisions  and  twenty-one  subdivisions;  ....  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  general  fact  that  what  people  are  compelled  to  do  they  dislike." 

Then,  as  in  later  life,  practical  matters  and  details  were  especially  to  his 
taste:  "The  last  encampment,  taken  all  in  all,  I  think  was  the  most  pleasant 
one  I  have  ever  spent,  even  to  me,  M'ho  did  not  participate  in  the  dances  and 
balls  given  every  week  by  the  different  classes;  bcsi<les  the  duties  were  of 
altogether  a  different  nature  from  any  of  the  previous  ones,  such  as  acting  as 
officers  upon  guard  and  at  artillery  drills,  practising  at  target-firing  with  long 
twenty-fours  and  thirty-twos,  moi-tars,  howitzers,  etc.,  as  also  cavalry  exoicise, 
"which  has  been  introduced  this  year."  lie  was  not  slow  in  taking  to  the  knack 
of  command  :  "As  to  lording  it  over  the  plebs,  to  which  you  referred.  I  had 
only  one,  whom  I  made,  of  course,  'tend  to  a  pleb's  duty,  such  as  bringing  water, 
policing  the  tent,  cleaning  my  gun  and  accouterments,  and  the  like,  and  repaid 
in  the  usual  and  cheap  coin — advice;  and  since  we  have  commenced  studying, 
I   make  him  bone,  and  explain   to  him  the  difficult  parts  of  Algebra  and  tho 
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Fronoli  Grammar,  sinoo  lie  is  a  i:;ood  one  nml  fine  folknv;  but  should  lie  not 
carrv  himself  $tr:ilt;ht,  I  ^liouUl  have  him  I'ouiul  in  January,  and  sent  off,  that 
beini^  the  usual  way  in  sueli  eases,  and  then  take  his  bed,  table,  and  chuiv,  to  pay 
for  the  Christmas  spree."  Imagine  how  i;-reedily  these  details  of  her  heart's 
hero  were  devoured  by  the  tair  Miss  Ellen,  in  whoso  eyes  West  Point,  with  all 
its  advantaijes,  could  seareely  be  good  enough  for  the  wonderful  lad. 

Ho  did  not  lail  to  show  his  confiding  ]>laymate  that  he  had  come  to  the 
dignity  of  doing  his  own   thinking.     How  amusingly  charactei'istic  is  it  to  find 
this  untlodgcd   stripling  of  West  Point  rebuking,   Avith  the  solemn  gravity  of 
one  who  had  fathomed  the  whole  case,  the  course  of  the  Whig  party,  of  which 
his  foster-father  was  then   a  conspicuous  leader,  and  the  contidenco  with  >Vhich 
he   predicts  its  defeat  in   the  Jamous  Harrison  campaign.     "You,  no  doubt,  are 
not  onlvtirmlv  impressed,  but  absolutely  certain  that  General  Harrison  will  bo 
our  next  President.     For  my  part,  though,  of  course,  but  a  '  superficial  observer,' 
I  do  not  think  there  i.s  the  least  hope  of  such  a  change,  since  his  friends  have 
tliouuht   ])ri)per  to  envelop  his  name  with   log-cabins,  gingerbread,  hard-cider, 
and  such  humbugging,  the  sole  object  of  which  plainly  is  to  deceive  and  mislead 
his  ignoi-:int  and  prejudiced,  though  honest,  fellow-citizens;  whilst  his  qualifica- 
tions, his  honesty,  liis  merits,  and  services,  are  merely  alluded  to  !  "     More  laugh- 
able still    is  the  solemn    air  with  which  the  precocious   youth  discusses,  and 
patronizingly,  y-et  with  due  caution  and   reserve,  approves  the  qualifications  of 
the  Board  of  Visitoi-s  at  the  annual   examination:    "There  is  but  little  doubt 
of  its  being  nearly  as  well  selecled   as  circumstances  would   admit  of.     Party 
seems  to  have  had  no  influence  whatever,  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  very  glad  of 
it.     I  hope  that  our  army,  navy,  or  the  Military  Academy,  may  never  bo  affected 
by  the  party  rancor  whii'h   has  for  some  time  past,  and  does  now,  so  materially 
ii.jure  other  institutions!"     The  grammar  may  bo  a  little  halting,  but  is  it  not 
plain  that  here  is  a  youth  little  likely  to  be  ever  much  retarded  by  any  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  own  opinions,  or  as  to  his  ample  facilities  for  forming 
correct  judgments?     Xor  was  he  at  all  dispo.sed  to  hide  his  academic  stamling 
under  a  bu.shel :  '■  I  ])resume  you  have  seen   the  register  of  cadets  ibr  the  last 
year,"  he  writes  to  Miss  Ellen,  "and  remarked  that  L  still  maintain  a  good  stand 
in  my  class;  and  if  it  were  not  for  that  column   of  demerits  it  would  bo  still 
belter,  for  they  are  combined  with  proficiency  in  study  to  make  out  the  standing 
ill  general  merit.     In  fact,  this  year  as  well  as  the  last,  in  studies  alone,  1  have 
been  among  the  stars."     And  hero,  to  close  these  extracts,  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
young  cadet's   ideas  i'l^r  his   future,  as   gradualion-day  api)roached  :   "I  fear  I 
have  a  diftieult  jtart  to  act  fur  the  next  tlueo  years,  because  1  am  almost  confi- 
dent that  your  I'ather's  wi.shes  and  intentions  will  clash  with   my  inclinations. 
In  the  first  place,  I   thiidc  ho  wishes  mo  to  strive  and  graduate  in  the  Engineer 
Corps.     Thi.s  I  can't  do.      2S'cxt  to  resign   aiid   become  a  civil  engineer.     .     .     . 
Whilst  I  i»ropose   and    intend  to  go  into  the  infantry,  be  stationed   in  the  Ear 
West,  out  of  the  reach  of  what  i.s  termed  civilization,  and  there  remain  as  long 
UH  possible,  "  * 
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The  assignment  of  the  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  was  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  these  anticipations  of  the  Cudet.  lie  was  not,  indeed,  able  to  enter 
the  engineers,  but  liis  standing  fully  warranted  admission  to  the  artillery',  and 
the  influence  of  his  guardian  was  such  that,  in  those  days  of  slow  jn'oinction 
he  rose,  in  a  little  over  a  3'ear,  to  the  rank  of  First-Lieutouant.  Until  March, 
1842,  he  served  in  Florida,  mostly  on  garrison-dul}-,  although  he  particijjatcd 
in  several  expeditions  against  the  Seurmoles.  Even  thus  early  he  develojjcd 
some  signs  of  the  theor}'  of  war  which  he  has  since,  made  so  famous.  lie  would 
have  no  truces  or  i)arleys  with  tiie  Indians;  lie  would  exterminate  all  who 
resisted  and  drive  from  the  country  all  who  submitted;  and  so  would  end  the 
war  in  a  single  campaign* 

lie  easily  fell,  for  a  little  while,  into  the  languid  life  of  the  region.  "Writ- 
ing i'l-om  Fort  Pierce,  in  East  Florida,  in  1841,  he  says:  "Books  we  have  few; 
but  it  is  no  use — we  can  not  read  an^-  but  the  lightest  trash;  and  even  the 
newspapers,  which  3-ou  would  suppose  we  would  devour,  require  a  greater 
effort  of  mind  to  search  than  we  possess.  We  attribute  it  to  the  climate, 
and  bring  up  these  lazy  native  Minorcans  as  examples,  and  are  satisfied.  Yet, 
of  course,  we  must  do  something,  however  little.  .  .  .  The  Major  and  I 
have  a  parcel  of  chickens  in  which  we  have,  by  competition,  taken  enough 
interest  to  take  up  a  few  minutes  of  the  di\y;  besides,  I  have  a  little  fawn  to 
play  with,  and  crows,  a  crane,  etc.,  and  if  j-ou  were  to  enter  my  room  you 
would  doubt  whether  it  was  the  abode  of  man  or  beasts.  In  one  corner  is  a 
hen,  setting;  in  another  some  crows,  roosted  on  bushes;  the  other  is  a  little 
bed  of  bushes  for  the  little  fawn;  whilst  in  the  fourth  is  my  bucket,  wash- 
basin, glass,  etc.  So  you  see  it  is  three  to  one."  So,  again,  he  gives  us  this 
pleasant  picture:  "I've  got  more  pets  now  than  any  bachelor  in  the  country — 
innumerable  chickens,  tame  pigeons,  white  rabbits,  and  a  full-blooded  Indian 
pony  —  rather  small  matters  for  a  man  to  deal  with,  3'ou  doubtless  think, 
but  it  is  far  better  to  spend  time  in  trifles,  such  as  these,  than  in  dri-nking  or 
gambling." 

He  still  clung  to  his  fancy  for  life  on  the  Western  frontier:  "We  hear  that 
the  new  Secretar}'  of  War  intends  pi-oposing  to  the  next  Congress  to  raise  two 
rifle  regiments  for  the  Western  service.  As  3-ou  are  at  Washington  I  presume 
3-0U  can  learn  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  for  I  should  like  to  go  in  such  a  i*egiment, 
if  stationed  in  the  far  West;  not  that  I  an\  in  the  least  displeased  with  my 
present  berth,  but  when  the  regiment  goes  North  it  will  in  all  likelihood  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  vicinit3'  of  some  cit3',  from  which  God  spare  me."  Alread3'  he 
prided  himself  on  his  downright  way  of  sa3"ing  things.  "If  you  have  any 
regard  for  m3"  feelings,"  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  Florida  letters,  "don't  say 
the  word  'insinuation'  again.  You  ma3'  abuse  me  as  much  as  you  please;  but 
I'll  prefer,  of  the  two,  to  be  accused  of  telling  a  direct  falsehood  than  stating 
anyliiing  evasively-  or  underhand;  and  if  1  have  ever  been  guilt3'  of  such  a 
thing  it  was  unintentionall3'." 

The  Florida  life  ended  in  March,  1842,  when  Lieutenant  Sherman's  com- 
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pany  wns  removed  to  Fort  ^Mori^jan,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay.  In  midsum- 
mer of  the  same  year  it  ■v\-as  brought  still  nearer  the  detested  "fashionables," 
beinjj  transferred  to  Fort  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  where  the  time  passed 
in  an  arrreeable  round  o^  hunting,  fishinp:,  and  enjoyment  of  the  liospitalitiea 
of  the  aristocratic-  Charlestonians,  to  whoso  seloetost  society  the  uniform  of 
the  army  or  navv  was  always  an  open  sesame.  His  heart,  however,  resisted  all 
the  fascinations  to  which  it  was  here  exposed;  and,  true  to  his  early  attach- 
ment, he  procured,  in  the  fall  of  184:3,  a  four  months'  fiirloug-h  for  n  visit  to  tho 
fair.ilv  of  his  guardian,  during  which  ho  became  formally  engaged  to  Miss  Ellen 
Ewing. 

He  was  next  assigned  to  duty  on  a  board  of  officers,  appointed  to  examine 
the  claims  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  militia  for  horses  lost  in  the  Seminole  War. 
Meanwhile  the  restless  3'oung  officer  was  busy  studying  the  country,  from  a 
protossional  stand-point.  ^Nothing  could  more  sti-ikingly  exhibit  tho  foundations 
of  that  wonderfid  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  resoui'ces  of  the  South 
which  was  attcrward  to  prove  so  valuable,  than  this  scrap  of  a  letter  to  Phile- 
mon Ewing.  written  Mhilo  on  duty  Avith  the  Board  of  Claims:  ''Every  day  I 
fuel  more  and  more  the  need  of  an  atlas,  such  as  your  Aitherhas  at  home;  and  as 
the  knowledge  of  geography,  in  its  minutest  details,  is  essential  to  a  true  mili- 
tary education,  the  idle  time  necessarily  spent  here  might  be  properly  devoted 
to  it.  I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  procure  for  me  the  best  geography  and  atlas 
(not  .school)  extant."  Presently  we  find  him  reaching  out  after  other  matters. 
"Since  my  return,"  he  writes  from  Foi't  3Ioulti'io,  after  the  adjournment  of  tho 
Board,  "I  have  not  been  running  about  in  the  city  or  the  island,  as  hereto- 
fore, but  have  endeavored  to  interest  myself  in  Blackstone.  I  have  read  all 
four  volumes,  Starkie  on  Evidence,  and  other  books,  semi-legal  and  semi-histor- 
ical, and  would  be  obliged  if  yon  would  give  me  a  list  of  such  books  as  you 
were  required  to  read,  not  including  )-our  local  or  State  law.  I  intend  to  i-ead 
tho  second  and  third  volumes  of  Blackstone  again ;  also  Kent's  Commentaries, 
which  seem,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  common  law 
practice.  This  course  of  study  I  have  adopted  from  feeling  tho  want  of  it  in 
the  duties  to  which  I  w:is  lately  assigned.  ...  I  have  no  idea  of  making 
Iho  law  a  profession;  Init  as  an  officer  of  tho  army  it  is  my  duty  and  interest 
to  be  pn.'parcd  for  an}-  situation  that  fortune  or  luck  may  offer.  It  is  for  thia 
alone  that  I  prepare,  and  not  for  professional  practice."*  Ho  was  indeed  to 
prove,  in  his  after  life,  that  he  was  incapable  of  successful  "professional  prac- 
tice." 

Then  followed  the  usual  routine  of  army  life — detached  service  for  a  little 
time  nt  the  Augusta  ArpennI,  coui-t-inartial  service  at  Wilmington,  and  finally, 
when  tho  Mexif-an  war  broke  out,  recruiting  service  at  Pittsburg.  At  last  his 
repeated  requests  for  active  service  received  tho  attention  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  it  did  not  appciar  that  the  impression  he  harl  made  upon  those  con- 
trolling the  army  was  Ktrong  enough  to  secure  an  order  to  tho  seat  of  war.  Ho 
waB,  however,  sent  around   the  Cape,  and  up  tiic  west  coast  of  South  America, 
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to  California,  where  presently  he  became  aid -de-camp  to  General  Persifer  F. 
Smith,  and  by-and-by  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  Stephen  W.  Kear- 
ney, lie  saw  no  active  service  whatever,  but  he  discharged  the  clerical  duties 
of  his  position  with  such  promptness  and  accuracy  as  to  secure  the  favorable 
notice  of  his  superiors. 

In  1850  he  i-eturned  to  "the  States,"  and  on  1st  May  his  lung  engagement 
was  closed  by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen  Ewing,  at  the  residence  of  her  fatlier, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Among  the  guests  who  graced  tlic  weddin<»- 
were  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  Zachary  Taylor.  He  was  soon  sent  to 
garrison-dut}'  at  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri,  and  sl)ortly  afterward,  with  tlio 
brevet  of  Captain  "for  meritorious  services  in  California  during  the  wur  with 
Mexico,"  was  made  Commissary,  and  sent,  first  to  St.  Louis,  and  then  to  New 
Orleans. 

Captain  Sherman  had  thus  been  in  the  army  thirteen  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  liad  seen  no  fighting  save  some  paltry  Indian  skirmishes  in  Florida.  Pro- 
motion seemed  slow;  he  now  had  a  wife  to  support;  his  commissar^-'s  expe- 
rience had  thrown  him  among  business  men,  and  had  given  them  an  idea  of  his 
capacit}-.  He  was  offered,  by  a  St.  Louis  house,  a  position  in  San  Francisco,  to 
manage  a  branch  bank  which  the}'  were  about  to  establish  there.  He  at  onco 
accepted  the  offer;  on  the  Uth  of  September,  1833,  i-esigned  his  commission,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  his  home  for  life  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

From  1853  to  1857  our  retired  artillery  captain  remained  in  business  in 
Ban  Francisco,  struggling  hard  to  make  a  success  out  of  his  new  way  of  life. 
He  rose  into  some  esteem  among  the  Californians,  and  attained  the  empty  dif- 
nit}'  of  a  Major-General  of  the  California  militia.*  He  was  not  esteemed  a 
great  financier,  and  some  of  his  waj's  of  doing  things  exhibited  more  strongly 
the  straightforward  bluntness  of  the  camps  than  the  finesse  of  a  dextrous  finan- 
cier. But  his  business  integrity  was  unquestioned.  At  last,  however,  it  became 
necessary  to  give  up  his  banking  experiment.  Toward  the  close  of  1857  he 
essaj'cd  a  similar  business  in  New  York  ;  but  next  spring  he  decided  that  it  w-as 
time  to  try  something  else.  The  young  Ewings,  his  brothers-in-law,  were  now 
establishing  themselves  in  Kansas,  and  Sherman  was  very  glad  to  fall  back  on 
his  old  Fort  Moultrie  law-reading,  and  interest  himself  in  their  professional 
practice.  For  two  j-ears  he  strove  to  be  a  lawycrf — with  indifiercnt  success,  if 
the  reniniscences  of  the  Leavenworth  newspapers  may  be  trusted.  While  tho 
Ewings  did  the  pleadings  and  the  outside  work,  the  restless,  nervous,  eccentric 
office-partner  did  well  enough.  If  he  was  not  particularly  valuable,  he  at  ]ea.st 
did  no  harm.  Citizens  knew  little  of  him,  and  while  his  brothers-in-law  rapidly 
rose  to  stand  among  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  law  and  the  politics  of  the 
yo'^nfT  State,  Sherman  gained  no  influence  and  had  no  prominence.     At  last  tho 
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pla}-  came  to  an  end.  '"It  hapjicnod  one  day" — so  a  Lcavenwovth  newspaper 
tells  us — '"that  Sherman  was  compollod  to  appear  before  the  Probate  Judge, 
Gardner,  we  believe.  The  other  partners  were  bus}';  and  so  Sliernian,  with  his 
authorities  and  his  case  all  mapped  out,  proceeded  to  court.  He  returned  in  a 
raire,  two  hours  after.  Somethiui:  had  gone  wrong.  He  had  been  j^ettifogged 
out  of  the  case  by  a  sharp,  petty  attoi-ney  opposed  to  him,  in  a  way  which  was 
disgusting  to  his  intellect  and  his  convictions.  His  amour  propre  Avas  hurt,  and 
he  declared  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  in  Kansas.  That 
atternoon  the  business  was  closed,  partnership  dissolved,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  Sherman  was  on  his  way  to  a  more  congenial  clime  and  occupation."* 

Doubtless  disgust  with  the  unpleasant  details  of  legal  practice  in  a  frontier 
town  had  nuK-h  to  do  with  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the  law;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  decision  was  hastened  b}'  a  flattering  otFer  which  reached 
him  at  this  opportune  season.  Louisiana  was  establishing  a  "State  Seminar}-  of 
L-earning  and  Military  Academy."  The  professed  object  of  the  institution  was 
to  train  uj)  the  youth  of  the  State  to  the  knowledge  of  arms,  so  that,  in  tho 
event  of  negro  insurrections,  or  of  trouble  from  tho  Indians  on  the  border,  au 
instructed  body  of  officers  might  be  ready  at  once  to  place  the  communit}'  in  a 
position  of  defense.  Sherman  had  been  stationed  at  New  Orleans  during  a  part 
of  his  army  life,  and  nearly  his  whole  term  of  service  had  been  passed  in  the 
South.  His  political  opinions  were  known  to  be  strongly  Southern;  he  was 
regarded  as  decidedly  pro-slavery;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that,  in 
casting  about  for  a  Sujierintendeut  for  their  new  institution,  the  authorities  should 
think  of  him.  He  was  tendered  the  position  of  Superintendent,  and  Professor 
of  Engineering.  Architecture,  and  Drawing,  Miih  an  annual  salary  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  promptly  accepted,  and  remained  at  this  post  through  tho 
remainder  of  1859  and  until  ISth  Januar}',  1861.  A  lurking  suspicion  of  inse- 
curity, however,  accompanied  him.  Tlie  air  was  already  alive  with  the  portents 
of  civil  strife.  Strong  as  Avere  OajUain  Sherman's  S3-mpathie8  with  tho  slave- 
holdei-s  in  their  opposition  to  tho  abolition  excitement,  it  would  seeni  that  Ironi 
tljc  outset  he  had  foreseen  the  ])ossibility  of  their  reaching  a  ])oint  to  which  he 
would  not  accompany  the?n.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty  he  decided  it  best 
not  to  remove  his  famil}-  to  Louisiana. 

As  the  excitement  increased,  ever}'  effort  was  made  to  win  the  able  Snj^er- 
inlcndcnt.  He  was  fouml  strikingly  efficient  in  tlie  duties  to  which  they  had 
called  him.  and  his  a<lhcsion  to  their  cause  was,  tlierelbre,  all  the  moi-e  desired. 
But  ho  met  all  argumcr)ts  ir.  favr)r  of  armed  resistance  to  any  decision  of  tho 
National  authorities  with  the  unwavering  dictum,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  sol- 
dier to  fight  for,  never  agaiuht,  the  flag  and  the  government  to  whicii  he  had 
8worn  allrgiancc. 

•  I^avcnworlh  Cfinncrvativc.  On  tlie  H.Trno  aiilliority  we  h.ive  this:  "  Prior  to  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  I.iw  in  I^ivcnwortli  h*?  lived  for  some  lime  .it  Topeka,  upon  a  farm  of  one  hun<h-ed 
and  wixtjr  acre«,  wiiieli  we  U;Iifvc  lie  Htill  ownn.  HIh  noiKlihorH  tell  of  Iuh  abrupt  manner, 
reserved  yet  forcible  npe«>fh  and  fhararter."  And  it  ai.-o  tells  us  that  "an  outlying  part  of  our 
citj  p'.al  in  marked  on  llie  m.-ipn  a.^  'Sliermun's  .Vddition.'" 
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The  progress  of  events  cut  Bbort  the  debate.  The  South  rang  with  prepara- 
tions to  secede  from  the  Union,  to  the  chief  executive  office  of  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  about  to  be  admitted.  Captain  Sherman's  course  was  clear  and 
unshrinking.  No  patriot — most  of  all,  no  Ohioan — can  read  his  letter  of  iTsig- 
nation  Avitliout  a  thrill  of  honest  jDridc  in  his  sturdy  manhood  and  failhlul 
loyalty : 

"To  the   Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana: 

"Sir — As  I  occupy  a  quasi  military  position  under  this  State,  T  'Iceni  it  proper  to  acquaint 
you  tl'.at  I  accepted  .'iucli  a  position  when  Louisiana  was  a  State  in  tlie  Union,  and  when  tlie  niolto 
of  the  Seminary,  inserted  in  marble  ovit  the  main  door,  was;  'By  the  liberality  of  the  General 
Government  of  the  L'niled  States;  The  Union — Esto  T'erpctua.' 

"Recent  events  i'oreslnidow  a  great  change,  and  it  becomes  all  men  to  choose.  If  Louisiana 
withdraws  from  the  Federal  Union,  /prefer  to  maintain  my  allegiance  to  the  old  Constitution  as 
long  as  a  fragment  of  it  survives,  and  n)y  longer  stay  here  would  be  wrong  in  every  sense  of  ihe 

word I  beg  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  relieve  me  as  Superintendent  tlie  moment 

the  State  determines  to  .secede;  for  on  no  earthly  account  will  I  do  any  act  or  think  any  thought 
hostile  to  or  in  defiance  of  the  old  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Captain  Sherman  at  once  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and,  entering  into  street- 
railroad  speculations  in  that  city,  presentl}^  became  President  of  the  Fifth-street 
line.  In  this  position  the  war  ibund  him.  lie  was  now  in  his  fortj'-second 
year.  Thus  far  his  career  in  life  had  scarce!}'  been  what  one  who  should  reckon 
his  original  promise,  and  the  special  social  and  political  influences  that  were 
alwaj-s  combined  in  his  favor,  would  have  expected.  His  thirteen  ^-ears  of 
army  life  had  brought  no  distinction.  McClellan,  Fremont,  Ilalleck,  Hooker, 
Bosecrans,  and  a  score  of  the  other  3-(mng  retired  officers  of  the  arm}',  were  re- 
membered as  brilliant  soldiers,  according  to  the  standard  of  those  old  army  days. 
Sherman  had  left  no  name.  The  eight  years  of  civil  life  that  followed  had 
added  little  to  his  fortune  and  nothing  to  his  fame.  He  was  a  tolerable  bank 
agent  and  unpractical  law3'er.  But  the  heart  of  the  man  was  sound  to  the 
core;  and  his  impulsive  abandonment  of  his  position  in  Louisiana  did  more 
than  all  his  life  thus  far  to  fix  him  in  men's  minds.  He  was  soon  to  enter 
a  wider  career,  but  the  days  of  his  success  Avere  still  distant,  and  a  severe 
probation  yet  awaited  him. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  the  President  of  the  Fifth- 
street  Railroad  went  to  Washington.  His  younger  brother,  Hon.  John  Sher- 
man, had  just  been  elected  to  represent  their  native  State  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  this,  coupled  with  his  prominence  in  the  Speakershij")  contest,  some 
years  before,  betokened  an  influence  that  might  be  beneficial.  Captain  Sher- 
man was  ready  for  almost  anA-fhing.  He  talked  freel}-,  drew  largely  o'l  his 
observations  in  the  South,  assured  the  TJepviblicans  they  would  have  war,  and  a 
bloody  war,  went  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  tiy  and  impress  him  with  the  danger,  and 
to  volunteer  his  services  in  any  capacit}'.  "  AYe  shall  not  need  many  men  like 
you,"  said  the  hopeful  patriot;  "  the  affair  will  soon  blow  over."  But  the  Cap- 
tain's social  position,  as  the  son-in-law  of  so  distinguished  a  statesman   and 
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lawvorns  Mr.  Ewing.  ami  the  brothei-  of  a  Senator,  secured  him  some  consider- 
ation. He  applied  lor  the  chief  clerksliip  in  the  AVar  Department  and  his 
influence,  political  and  military,  was  such  as  to  secure  strong  hacking;  hut  the 
place  was  given  to  another.  Then,  when  Jos.  E.  Johnston  resigned  the  Quar- 
ttrniaster-GeneraUhip  to  enter  his  career  in  the  Ivobel  army,  Captain  Shermiin 
souglit  this  vacancy,  but  failed  again. "^ 

When  ihc  call  for  sevenly-live  thousand  volunteers  for  three  months  was 
issued,  our  confident  Captain  at  once  denounced  it  as  unwise,  lie  was  told  that 
if  he  would  go  home  to  Ohio  he  could  prolnibly  get  the  command  of  one  of  tho 
regiments;  bnt  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  folly.  "You  might  as 
well  attempt  to  put  out  the  flames  of  n  burning  house  with  a  squirt-gun." 
"You  are  sleeping  on  a  volcano."  "Y'ou  want  to  organize  the  whole  military 
power  of  tho  North  at  once  for  a  desperate  struggle."  "  Y''ou  don't  know  any- 
thing about  this  people.  AVhy,  if  wo  should  have  a  reverse  beyond  the  Po- 
tomac, the  vei-y  women  of  this  city  would  cut  the  throats  of  our  wounded  with 
case-knives. "f  Such  were  the  cnei'getic  sayings  with  which  he  won,  for  a  time, 
the  character  of  an  alai-mist.  At  last,  disgusted  with  his  failure  to  impi-ess  his 
ideas  upon  the  authorities,  or  to  secure  a  satislactory  position,  he  went  back  to 
his  street  railroad   in  St.  Louis. 

But  his  thoughtful  brother  did  not  neglect  his  interests.  Presently  it  was 
decided  to  add  eleven  regiments  to  the  regular  army.  Application  was  at  onco 
made  tor  a  position  for  Captain  Sherman  in  this  new  force,  and  so  vigorously 
and  influentially  was  the  case  presented,  that  carl}'  in  June  the  Senator  tele- 
graphed him  to  return  to  AVashington,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  (new)  Regular  Infantry.  Officers  at 
all  instructed  in  the  minutire  of  militaiy  matters  were  just  then  greatly  needed 
to  aid  in  reducing  the  shapeless  masses  of  militia  to  consistency,  and  the  new 
Colonel  was  ordered  at  once  to  report  for  duty  at  General  Scotts  head-quarters. 
A  few  days  later,  Scott  sent  him  out  to  take  command  of  a  fort.  llere  ho 
remained  till  McDowell's  movement  on  Manassas  was  organized,  when  his  West 
Point  education  secured   him  th<;  command  of  a  brigade. 

The  ensuing  battle  oi'  Bull  Ivun  was  Colonel  Sherman's  first  engagement. 
IIi.s  behavior  was  cooler  than  they  would  have  imagined  who  should  judge  only 
from  his  nervous  excitability  of  character.  Coming  into  the  action  about  half- 
past  twelve,  he  found  the  enemy  retreating,  and  advanced  for  over  a  mile  with 
his  brigade  in  line  of  battle.  Q'hcn,  as  the  fire  became  severe,  he  protected 
them  a  little  along  the  line  of  a  sunken  road,  till  ordered  to  move  them  up  to 
the  attack.  One  regiment  after  another  was  then  put  in  by  itself,  only  to  bo 
driven  back  in  disorder.  The  brigade  was  beaten  in  detail,  but  not  without 
consideralde  los?.  Presently  the  jtanic  began,  and  Sherman's  command  yielded 
to  its  full  force.  Jle  himself  leportcd  their  letreat  as  "disorderly  in  tho 
extreme."     But  his  own  conduct  had   been   such  as  to  mark  him  out  as  one  of 

•filicrriian  .ind   liiit  C':inipriif;n^,  p.  21. 

t  Thin  Juki  remark  wait  iiiadu  lo  Mural  IlaUtead,  Enq.,  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
merciml. 
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the  raw  officers,  cssayinr^  \var  for  the  first  time,  who  might  yet  come  to  somc- 
thiiig.  Such  was  the  iinpi'cs.sion  of  the  Ohio  Congressmen  ;  unci,  at  iho  suggestion 
of  his  brother,  they  united  in  a  request  for  his  appointment  to  the  ranlc  of 
Bi-igadicr-General.  On  the  3d  of  August  the  commission  was  issu(!d.*  Tlie 
new  General  w:t-?  unpopuUir.  He  had  curtly  and  nervously  told  the  truth  about 
the  ])anic  in  hiA  own  command  as  well  as  among  the  rest  of  the  runaways. 
Never  at  all  basnful  about  expressing  his  opinions,  the  prevailing  excitement 
gave  him  unusual  freedom  of  utterance;  and  ho  now  criticised  blundci'S  with 
the  absolutism  of  a  professor  and  the  zeal  of  a  novice.  But  his  political  in- 
fluence shielded  him  from  danger. 

About  the  middle  of  August  General  Hobert  Anderson,  given  command 
of  the  Department  of  Kentuck}'  for  his  defense  of  Fort  Sumter,  asked  for  Sher- 
man, Burnside,  Thomas,  and  Buell,  to  serve  under  him;  and  toward  the  hist  of 
the  month  vSherman  was  pent.  According  to  his  testimony  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  he  "expressed  to  General  Anderson  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  any  conspicuous  position,  but  Avould 
attempt  any  amount  of  work."-}-  Presently,  on  Anderson's  retiring  because  of 
ill  health,  Sherman  rose  by  seniorit}-  to  the  control  of  the  Department — much 
against  his  own  wishes,  if  we  may  trust  the  same  testimony;  for  he  tells  us 
that  he  "remonstrated  against  being  placed  in  chief  command,  and,  consider- 
ing tiie  President  j^ledged  not  to  put  him  in  any  prominent  command,  urged  it 
with  earnestness. "J  For  a  course  so  unusual  in  a  man  so  ambitious,  General 
Sherman  has  assigned  no  reasons.  Wo  may  well  believe,  however,  that  he  real- 
ized his  limited  kncwledge  of  practical  war,  and  sagaciously  dreaded  becoming 
prominent  before  he  had  time  to  learn  in  the  school  of  experience. 

"  Paint  me  as  I  ran,"  Avas  the  stern  command  of  a  historic  Soldier  to  tho 
artist  who  sketched  his  portrait;  "put  in  every  scar  and  wrinkle."  The  great 
soldier,  whose  career  we  now  trace,  to  be  truly  great,  should  emulate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Lord  Protector.  In  that  case  we  should  have  none  of  the  disin- 
genuous subterfuges  with  which  it  has  been  sought  to  gloze  over  Sherman's  utter 
failure  in  Kentucky. 

He  was  inexperienced  in  war.  He  was  profoundly  alive  to  tho  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  South.  In  the  fervor  of  his  intelligent  opposition  to  the 
"  sixtj'-days"  nonsense,  he  went,  like  most  incautious  men  of  high  nervous  organ- 
izations, to  the  opposite  extreme. ||  To  his  excited  vision,  the  South  was  a  giant 
armed  cap-a-pie;  the  North,  a  stolid  mass,  trusting  to  raw  militia  for  the  conduct 
of  a  gigantic  war.  No  story  of  Southern  rcsoui-ces  or  reckoning  of  Pebel  armies 
was  too  gross  for  his  belief;  no  depreciation   of  his  personal    command  could 

*Like  many  otliers  issued  about  this  period,  it  w.i.s  diited  back  to  17th  M:iy. 

t  Report  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  4.  J  Ibid. 

il  .\nd  from  this,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  tlie  war,  lie  never  recovered.  As  late  as  25th 
October,  1SG4,  after  tlie  fall  of  Atlanta,  after  Grant  had  pushed  Lee  into  Petersburg,  and  liad 
written  that  the  Rebels  were  then  robbing  the  cradle  and  the  grave  to  keep  up  their  armies,  and 
when  he  himself  was  about  to  launch  his  army  through  Gef)rgia  to  the  sea,  he  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  "War  (Final  Report  Com.  Con.  War,  Vol.  I,  p.  240j  that  "the  contest  was  but  fairly 
begun." 
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come  up  to  his  own  conviction  of  its  unfitness  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
powers  of  liis  antagonist,  (.ieneral  Euckiier  hael  led  into  KeutiKky  a  Rebel  force 
luimbcriiig  barely  four  thousand,  had  with  this  paltry  detachment  menaced 
Louisville,  and  had  tinall}'  established  hiniself  in  fortifications  at  Bowling 
Green.  By  the  15ih  of  October  he  was  able  to  increase  his  strength  to  twelve 
thousand.  At  tliis  average  it  remained  till  months  after  Sliermau'e  departure 
from  Kentucky.*  But  long  before  this,  Sherman  had  at  Camp  Nevin,  facing 
Buekner,  three  brigades  of  four  full  regiments  each,  besides  a  column  of  nine 
thousand  at  Camp  Dick  Bobinson  under  General  Thomas,  and  scattere  1  forces 
in  Louisville  ami  alung  the  line  of  the  railroad!  Yet,  with  such  i-esources,  ho 
declared  Louisville  itself  to  be  in  danger,  burdened  the  telegraph  with  petitions 
for  re-enforcement  to  save  him  from  being  driven  across  the  Ohio,  and  at  ono 
time  actually  proposed  that  the  troo}Ts  facing  Buekner  should  burn  their  bag- 
gage and  rcti-eat  on  Louisville.  Excited  by  these  visions  of  danger,  and  worn 
out  wiih  the  labor  of  his  Department,  his  nei'vousness  increased  upon  him.  lie 
talked  extravagantly,  and  made  little  secret  of  iiis  fears.  Eye-witnesses  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  haggard  with  work,  and  yet  so  excited  that  he  "  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  about. 'f 

Arrangements  were  alreadj*  in  progress  for  raising  the  force  in  Kentucky 
to  an  army  of  sixtj'or  sevent}'  thousand  strong,  but  Sherman's  exaggerated  dis- 
patches had  caused  some  apprehension  as  to  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  so  great  a 
column  to  such  a  commander.  Accordingly,  when  the  Secretary  of  War.  in  a  tour 
of  inspection  westward,  about  this  time,  reached  Louisville,  he  asked  General 
Sherman  what  his  views  reall}-  were  as  to  the  wants  of  his  Department.  "JIow 
many  men  do  you  need?"  "Two  hundred  thousand!"  was  the  prompt  and 
emphatic  reply.;};     To  us,  contemplating  this  strange  answer  in  the  light  of  Sid- 

*  Pollard  says:  "In  .spite  of  the  victory  at  Belmont,  our  situation  in  Kentucky  was  one  of 
extreme  weakness,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  (lie  enemy,  if  he  had  not  been  imposed  ufxin  by 
false  representations  of  the  number  of  our  forces  at  Bow.ing  Green.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember General  Buekner  advanced  witli  a  small  force  of  about  four  thousaild  men,  which  wa.s 
increased  by  15th  October  to  twelve  thousand;  and  though  other  accessions  of  force  were 
received,  it  continued  at  about  the  same  strength  till  the  end  of  November.  The  enemy's  force 
wa«  tlien  reported  to  the  War  Department  at  fifty  thou.sand."  Sidney  Johnston's  Letter  to  JelF. 
Davis,  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  gives  the  same  figures. 

tMr.  F.  B.  riymj)lon,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  had  an  amus- 
ing  exi)erience  with  General  Sherin:in  during  the  height  of  his  alarm  about  the  Kcbel  strength 
and  purpose.  He  waited  on  theCJeneral  to  inform  him  that  he  had  come  down  to  write  what  was 
t<^)  be  t(.ld  about  the  army.  The  (ieneral,  who  was  at  a  small  railroad  station  near  Muldraugh's 
Hill,  broke  out  into  the  most  violent  and  extravagant  abuse,  cursing  .md  swearing  like  a  madman. 
Pretteiilly  he  commenced  charging  up  and  down  the  platform,  his  saber  rattling  along  behind 
liim.  Kvery  time  he  passed  Mr.  Plympton  lie  discharged  at  him  a  volley  of  fresh  oaths,  each 
winding  up  wiih  the  renewed  order  to  get  back  to  Louisville  on  the  first  train  if  he  had  any 
regard  for  his  |»ersonal  safely.  I'lympton  liore  the  matter  philosophically.  Slii'iinan  continued 
prancing  uji  and  down  ihf  platform,  grsticulaling,  swearing,  and  working  hijuself  into  a  very 
fott.noy  <»f  rage.  All  of  a  sudden  he  «to|)ped  o|ip<rf5ite  I'lymjtlon:  "If  you  want  to  get  a  real 
gfiod  dinner,  tiie  Vfry  best  that  can  be  had  anywlnTe  about  here,  just  step  over  to  that  house 
whicji  you  nee  yonder!"  This  wjis  said  in  the  kindest  and  most  friendly  manner  jiossible.  'flicn, 
with  a  return  to  tlie  old  tone:   "But  be  d d  sure  you  take  that  lirst  train  back  to  Louisville!" 

{In  this  slatenicnl  I  follow  the  narrative  of  ;\(ljututit-(jcner:il  'fliomas,  wiio  was  [ircscnt  at 
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ncy  Johnston's  declaration  tliat  his  force  at  Bowling  Green  numbered  twelve 
thousand,  and  of  his  naive  statement  to  Mr.  Davis  that  he  "magnified  his  forces 
to  the  enemy,  but  disclosed  his  true  strength  to  the  department,"  =(=  it  is  only 
doubtful  -whether  Sherman's  opinion  should  furnish  cause  more  for  amazement 
or  tor  amusement.  But  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War  and  the  Adjutant-General  it 
was  a  very  sober  subject.  Hero  was  an  untried  commander,  nervous,  palpably 
under  high  excitement,  having,  accoi'ding  to  concurrent  testimony,  only  a  small 
force  opposed  to  him,  but  declaring  that  he  needed  two  hundred  thousand  men 
straightway,  when  the  entire  available  force  then  in  camps  at  the  North  did 
not  muster  half  so  many.  Either  those  controlling  the  business  of  the  war 
were  grossly  mistaken  in  their  comprehension  of  the  requirements,  or  General 
Sherman  was.  The  result  was  natural.  General  Slierman  was  relieved  from 
command  and  sent  to  Benton  Barracks,  Missouri,  to  drill  raw  recruits.  In  this 
humble  sphere  he  was  kej^t  at  work  until  the  spring  of  18G2;  while  the  re-en- 
forcements that  had  been  designed  for  him  were  confided  to  the  leadership  of 
his  successor.  A  force  at  no  time  so  great  as  two  hundred  thousand  was  sub- 
sequently found,  under  such  efficient  handling  as  General  Sherman  himself 
largely  aided  to  give  it,  sufficient  to  drive  the  enemy  to  the  Gulf 

Meantime,  with  the  rawness  of  our  early  essay's  at  the  management  of  a 
war,  Adjutant-General  Thomas  had  rushed  into  print  with  his  sensationally- 
written  report,  embracing,  among  many  other  secrets,  an  account  of  the  strange 
demand  which  had  preceded  Sherman's  sudden  removal.  The  country  was 
indignant.  Prcsenth'  a  leading  journal  of  Cincinnati, f  in  solemn  seriousness, 
on  authority  that  it  believed  to  be  unquestionable,  and  with  a  kindly  desire  to 
do  justice  to  Sherman,  by  enabling  the  countr}'  to  iinderstand  the  causes  of  his 
strange  action,  came  to  the  rescue  with  an  editorial  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  history  it  becomes  pleasant  reading: 

"The  painful  intelligence  reaches  us  in  puch  form  that  M-e  are  not  at  liberty  to  discredit  it, 
that  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  late  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  is  iitsane/ 
It  appears  that  he  was  at  times,  when  commanding  in  Kentncky,  stark  mad.  AVe  learn  that  he 
at  one  time  telegraplied  to  the  War  Department  three  times  in  one  day  for  permission  to  evac- 
uate Kentncky  and  retreat  into  Indiana.  He  also,  on  Several  occasions,  frightened  the  leading 
Union  men  of  Louisville  almost  out  of  their  Avits  by  the  most  astounding  representations  of  the 
overwhelming  force  of  Buckner,  and  the  assertion  that  Louisville  could  not  he  defended.  The 
retreat  from  Cumberland  Gap  was  one  of  his  mad  freaks.  When  relieved  from  the  command  in 
Kentucky  he  was  sent  to  Missouri  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  at  Sedalia,  wliere  tlie 

the  interview.  A  biography  of  General  Sherman,  prepared  under  iiis  eye,  has  since  explained 
that  he  said,  "Sixty  thousand  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Kentucky,  two  hundred  thousand  to 
finish  the  war  in  tliis  section."  But  inasmuch  as  sixty  thousand  would  have  been  a  very  absurd 
number  to  insist  upon  for  driving  out  Buckner's  twelve  tliousand  at  Bowling  Green  and  tlie 
small  force  under  ZollicofTer,  which  Thomas's  little  column  subsequently  defeated  so  handsomely 
at  Mill  Springs,  the  exphmation  (which  at  any  rate  looks  strikingly  like  an  after-thongiit)  does 
not  greatly  mend  the  matter.     See  poft,  Life  of  Bnell. 

*  Letter  of  General  Sidney  Johnston  to  President  Davis,  ISth  March,  1S62 — furnished  Con- 
federate Congress,  and  publislied  in  Report  S})ec.  Com.  on  Causes  of  Disasters  at  Foria  Henry 
and  Donelson,  pp.  171,  172. 

t  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial,  December,  18G1. 
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phocking  fact  that  lie  was  a  mailman  was  developed,  bv  orders  that  his  subordinates  knew  to  be 
preposterous,  and  refused  to  obey.  lie  has,  ot"  course,  been  relieved  altogether  from  command. 
The  iiarsh  criticisms  which  have  been  lavished  upon  this  gentleman,  provoked  by  his  strange 
conduct,  will  now  give  way  to  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy  for  him  in  his  great  calamity.  It 
Fccnis  providential  that  the  country  lias  not  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  army  through  the  loss  of  the 
mind  of  a  General  into  whose  hands  were  committed  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  command  in 
Kentucky.''  * 

Tho  country  at  once  accepted  the  explanation  ;  and  though  General  Sher- 
man's relatives  promptly  contradicted  it,f  his  actual  insanity  was  doubted  by 
few,  save  the  army  officers  who  surrounded  him,  till,  in  the  spring  of  18G2, 
Generjil  Ilallcck  decided  to  try  hint  on  more  active  duty  than  Benton  Barracks 
atVorded.  When  Grant  went  up  to  Fort  Donelson  it  was  important  that  there 
Bhould  be  an  instructed  officer  at  Paducah  to  supervise  the  iorwarding  ot"  troops 
and  supplies.  "With  this  task  Sherman  was  intrusted. J  All  winter  he  had  been 
restless  and  chating;  his  bouiulloss  activity  now  found  scope,  and  he  proved  so 
energetic  and  uscliil  that  Ilalleck,  who  had  known  him  in  California,  and, 
besides,  had  a  strong  ;)i:/!o/i(7/if  fur  "West  Pointers,  determined  to  tiy  him  further. 
The  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  was  soon  on  foot,  and  Sherman  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  a  division  in  it.  lie  was  boiling  over  with  energ}',  and  his 
wide  theoretical  acquaintance  Avith  military  matters  was  soon  found  to  be  re-en- 
forced b}'  a  remarkable  capacity'  for  learning  from  .every  day's  experience.  In 
ehort,  he  so  handled  his  troops  that  in  a  little  time  Chas.  F.  Smith,  having  no 
other  West  Pointer  (save  Ilurlbut,  who  need  scarcely  be  counted)  among  his  Di- 
vision Generals,  came  to  rely  chiefly  on  Sherman,  and  to  give  him  the  lead.     On 

•The  facts  on  which  this  noted  article  was  based  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Henri  Villard, 
a  well-known  and  trustworthy  journalist,  connected  with  the  Eastern  press,  and  also  with  the 
Coninicrcial.  He  considered  them  of  so  much  importance  that  he  made  a  trip  from  Louisville 
to  Cincinnati  e.\pre.«sly  to  communicate  them  in  person.  lie  added  that  George  I).  Prentice,  Hon. 
James  Ciiithrie,  Hon.  James  hfpced,  and  other  prominent  Unionists  of  Louisville,  had  been  tele- 
graphing to  the  War  Department  concerning  tiie  d.jnger,  before  the  removal  of  General  Sher- 
man. Mr.  Ilulstead  accepted  the  Btatement  thus  fortified  by  direct  and  circumstantial  testimony 
08  conclusive.  It  seemed  to  him  a  kindness  to  General  Sherman  that  the  country  should  bo 
enabled  to  know  the  real  secret  of  his  strange  sayings  and  d<jings,  as  well  as  the  enormous  dan- 
ger from  which  it  h;;B  just  escaped,  in  having  so  important  a  command  controHcd  by  a  stark, 
raving  madman.  "When  General  Sherman  first  saw  the  article  he  was  at  Ijancasler,  on  a  visit  to 
Ilia  fmiily.  He  laitl  down  the  paper,  and,  in  his  quick,  nervous  way,  exclaimed  :  "Well,  now,  I 
phoiild  n't  be  suri)riscd  if  they  would  fasten  that  on  me.  It  's  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for 
a  man  to  prove  hinmelf  gane,  especially  when  many  people  think  his  ideas  wild."  His  family  and 
frifixlH,  who  were  greatly  enraged,  at  once  attributed  the  statement  to  General  McClellan.  No 
•  mount  of  reafoning  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ilalstead  could  convince  them  that  the  General  then 
at  tlie  head  of  the  army  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Commercial's  article.  Some 
other  facts  (known  or  suspected,  doubtless,  by  Slicrman's  family)  will  serve  to  show  the  basis  for 
llioir  HiispicionR.  Cobmel  Tlutmas  M.  Key,  the  well-known  .Jiidgc-Advocatc  and  confidential  ad- 
TJHcr  on  (jeneral  McCh'llan'.H  staff,  was  actually  sent  to  see  Sherma.i's  condition.  He  returned 
with  the  r*'port  that,  wi  far  as  he  could  judge,  Sherman  was  not  siifli(;iently  master  of  his  judgment 
to  l>c  inlruHlcd  with  the  command  of  an  army  and  a  great  dcp/ulmcnt.  Jl  may  not  be  improper 
to  adil  liiat  Colonel  Key  long  <-ontiniie(l  to  entertain  the  same  opinion,  and  that  very  many  genlle- 
mcn  who  had  seen  much  of  Sherman  during  his  slay  at  Louisville  agreed  with  him. 

t  First  contradicted  by  1'.  I'.  Jlwing.  in  Cincinnati  Commercial,  12th  December,  18GI. 

t  February  17,  1802. 
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Grant's  arrival  to  take  command  in  Smith's  place,  he  found  Sherman  in  tho 
advance  at  the  fateful  encampment  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  When  Grant,  a  raw, 
uninformed  bo}",  cntei'cd  AVest  Point,  Sherman  was  in  his  last  year  there,  wsva 
well  known  and  highly  ranked.  Subsequent  acquaintance  had  led  Grant  to 
keep  up  the  old  AVest  Point  estimate  of  his  capacity,  and  so  he  too  came  to 
repose  a  large  share  of  confidence  in  the  ardent,  energetic,  hopeful  Division 
Genei'al  on  the  front  line. 

Tlie  Kebels  advanced,  undiscovered,  from  Corinth  on  Thursdn}-,  3d  April. 
All  day  Friday  they  marched,  or  floundered,  through  the  rain-storm  ;  all  day 
Saturday  the}'  wore  in  motion  on  Sherman's  front.  But,  though  tli^re  had  been 
a  cavalry  skirmish  or  two,  the  army  laj^  down  to  rest  on  Saturday  night  with- 
out a  conception  of  the  enemy  that  was  then  lying  silent  in  the  woods  at  its 
picket-line,  and  listening  to  its  tattoo.  General  Sherman  was  approached  by 
one  or  two  uneasy  officers,  who  reported  what  they  thought  signs  of  an  impend- 
ing attack,  but  he  was  incredulous,*  and  took  no  special  precautions.  On  Sun- 
day morning  the  storm  burst. 

AVith  three  of  his  brigades,  Ilildebrand's,  Buckland's,  and  McDowell's 
(posted  in  the  order  we  have  named  them,  Ilildebrand  having  tlie  left),  Sherman 
held  the  right  of  the  irregular,  ill-defined  line.  His  remaining  brigade  he  had 
suffered  to  remain  encamped  miles  away,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  National 
army,  and  with  this  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  holding  any  communication. 
At  the  first  sound  of  attack  Sherman  was  prompt  in  ordering  out  his  command, 
sending  for  aid,  and  notif^-ing  tho  other  division  commanders  that  the  enemy 
was  upon  him  in  force.  The  eneni}',  however,  made  that  announcement  before 
him.  Sherman's  left  soon  broke,  in  confusion,  under  the  unexpected  onset. 
A\''aterhouse'8  battery  was  lost.  The  flank  was  threatened,  and  presently  tho 
whole  line  fell  back  to  a  new  position.  It  was  hardly  taken  till  another  battery 
"vvas  lost.  The  flank  was  again  exposed,  and  the  division — now  reduced  to  tho 
fragments  of  two  brigades — again  fell  back,  seeking  a  position  where  it  could 
support  McCIernand's  right.  Here  Sherman  held  his  ground  till  some  time  in 
the  afternoon,  when  he  was  once  more  pressed  back.  This  time  he  selected  a 
line  covering  the  Snake  Creek  bridge,  by  which  Lew.  AA^aUace  was  expected  to 

*'Murh  lias  been  written,  pro  and  can,  on  the  question  whether  or  not  tlie  National  army  was 
surprised  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Between  Lieutenant-Governor  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  and  General 
Sherman,  an  especially  acrimonious  discussion  sprang  up,  which  General  Sherman's  futher-in- 
law  afterward  continued  with  all  his  lawyer-like  ability.  There  is  no  need  to  add  to  the  dispute, 
and  General  Sherman's  relatives  do  him  no  kindness  in  keeping  it  up.  I  do  not  cite  authorities 
to  sustain  the  view  given  in  the  text,  because  I  should  as  soon  think  of  cidng  authorities  to  prove 
the  fact  that  General  McDowell  retreated  from  the  first  Bull  Run.  But,  to  show  tiiat  General 
Sherman  himself  did  not  always  express  the  views  advanced  by  and  for  him  in  this  discussion,  I 
may  mention  that,  after  the  battle,  in  conversation  with  General  R.  AV.  John.ston,  of  Buell's  army, 
whom  he  was  entertaining  in  his  tent,  he  said :  "  I  had  no  idea  of  being  attacked— did  not 
believe  it  was  a  serious  attack  even  after  the  firing  began,  till  I  saw  the  musses  of  their  infantry 
bursting  out  of  those  woods  down  there  just  in  front  of  us."  Tiie  Adjutant-fJeneral  on  (ieneral 
Johnston's  staff,  Lieutcnaiu  (Rev.)  W.  C.  Turner  (of  the  N.  S.  Presbyterian  Church),  was  present 
wit!i  his  chief  at  this  conversation,  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  it,  and  certifies  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  statement. 
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arrive,  and  here  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  division  bivouacked  in  line  of 
battle,  while  Buells  fresh  army  was  marching  in  to  re-form  and  extend  the 
front.  On  the  next  da}-  Sherman  gathered  together  what  fragments  of  his  reg- 
iments he  could,  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  eneniv,  but  his  force  was  reduced  to 
sueh  an  extent  that  it  no  longer  formed  a  considerable  element  in  the  contest. 

Throughout  the  battle,  but  specially  on  the  first  day,  General  Sherman  ex- 
posed himself  recklessly,  and  set  the  exam])le — then  nuich  needed — of  the  closest 
supervision  bv  otlicers  of  their  connnauds  in  action.  His  conduct  did  much  to 
cheek  the  unseemly  panic,  and  his  unyielding  tenacity  went  lai-gely  to  pre- 
vent an  abandonment  of  the  lield  umler  the  shock  of  the  first  disaster,  and  to 
brace  up  the  faltering  purpose  of  otlicers  anil  men  through  all  the  misfortunes 
of  that  gloomy  day.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  before  the 
action  ended  three  horses  had  been  shot  under  him.  So  much  was  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  field  considered  to  have  aided  in  the  final  success,  that  General 
Ilalleck  reported  it  to  the  Government  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ofiicers 
concerned,  that  "General  Sherman  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  6th 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  glorious  victoiy  of  the  7th."  lie  accordingly 
recommended  his  promotion  to  a  Major-Generalship  of  Y'^lunteers,  and  the  com- 
mission was  speedil}-  issued. 

For  most  of  the  blunders  of  Pittsburg  Landing  Sherman  could  not  have 
been  held  responsible,  had  he  not  chosen  to  make  himself  so.  lie  was  only  a 
subordinate  ollicer,  greatly  trusted  indeed  by  his  chief,  but  at  no  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  camp.  He  should  certainly  have  kept  his  division  together;  and  it 
must  ever  seem  inconceivable  to  those  not  actual  witnesses  to  the  fact,  that  an 
officer,  with  military  education,  and  professing  to  understand  war  and  war's  con- 
ditions, should  have  lain  for  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  he  believed  to 
outnumber  him,  without  a  spadeful  of  eai'th  thrown  up  for  defense,  without 
even  an  obstruction  of  fallen  timber,  and,  finally,  without  ])ickets  a  mile  beyond 
his  own  tent!  These,  however,  were  matters  which  the  commanding  General 
should  have  enjoined.-^'-  But,  with  that  disposition — born  of  the  morbid  vanity, 
which  we  shall  mcjre  than  once  observe  in  his  future  career — to  accept  unneces- 
sary responsibilities,  and  to  deny  that  ho  has  ever  made  a  blunder.  General  Sher- 
man has  since  chosen  to  vindicate  the  management  of  affairs  before  the  battle. f 
His  true  friends  can  not  but  regret  so  unwise  a  slej);  and  no  degree  of  admira- 
tion for  the  brilliant  genius  which  he  subsequently  displayed,  can  blind  impar- 
tial observers  to  the  criminal  foolhardiness  and  blundering  which  made  the  first 
day  of  Pittsburg  Landing  a  slaughter,  and  well-nigh  an  irreparable  calamity. 

'•  It  was  necessary  that  a  comlKit,  fierce  and  bitter,  to  test  the  manhood  of 
the  two  arnue.'*,  should  C(;me  oil",  niid  that  was  as  good  a  place  as  any.  It  was 
not  then  a  question  of  military  skill  and  strategy,  hut  of  courage  and  ])luck." 
"When  the  military  student  of  imol  hei' general  ion  comes  to  read  such  words  from 
the  man  who  took  Alhintu,  in  apology  for  neglect  of  ])iekets,  lack  of  any  regu- 

•  For  a  fuller  st.ntrmcnt  of  tfc  aniiizinjj  cn-elossncss  aiul  neglect  :it  PiU.sbm-g  Landing,  prior 
to  the  b.ittle,  hcc  ante,  I^ile  of  (Jrant. 

tin  liiM  letter  to  U.  S.  Service  Magazine  on  Pilt.Hl)urg  Laiiding,  and   in  earlier  jiiihlieations. 
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Ijir  formation  of  line,  and  absence  of  the  slightest  defensive  \vorks,  against  a  foe 
supposed  to  be  superioi",  he  will  find  it  as  difficult  to  believe  that  tlie  Lieutenant- 
General  Sherman  of  history  wrote  the  excuse  as  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
blunders. 

Under  General  Hallcck's  personal  management  the  army  now  passed  ft-om 
the  extreme  of  rashness  and  neglect  to  the  extreme  of  timid  ovcrcaution.  It 
advanced  upon  Corinth  at  a  snail's  pace,  stopping  to  construct  long  lines  of  for- 
tifications after  ever}'  trivial  movement,  till  the  whole  distance  between  Corinth 
and  the  Landing  became  an  interminable  succession  of  redoubts  and  rifle-pits. 
General  Sherman,  fully  awakened  from  the  contempt  of  the  enemy  which  can 
alone  explain  the  neglect  to  prepare  for  him  before  the  fatal  Sunday  morning 
of  the  attack,  was  now  fully  ready  to  second  all  the  cautious  devices  of  the  new 
commander.-  General  Halleck's  high  opinion  of  his  conduct  in  the  battle  natu- 
rally led  to  his  giving  him  an  important  position,  and  it  so  fell  out  that  on  the 
right,  to  which  Sherman  was  thus  assigned,  occurred  the  only  skirmishes  of  im- 
portance that  marred  the  peaceful  monotony  of  the  methodical  advance.*  These 
were  two  in  number.  In  each  General  Sherman's  dispositions  were  excellent, 
and  his  success  complete.  The  first  was  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Russeirs 
House,  and  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stood,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
outer  intrenchments  at  Corinth.  For  this  purpose  Sherman  sent  General  Mor- 
gan L.  Smith's  brigade  directly  against  the  position,  while,  on  either  hand, 
another  brigade  threatened  the  flank.  A  few  shots  from  Smith's  batteries  drove 
the  enemy,  and  Sherman  hastened  to  fortifj^  the  hill  thus  won.  His  entire  loss 
was  only  ten  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  Ten  daj'S  later  Halleck  ordered 
another  advance,  to  drive  the  Rebels  from  a  ridge  on  Sherman's  new  front,  and 
to  demonstrate  against  Corinth.  Sherman  promptly  formed  a  line  of  his  own 
division  (now  reduced  to  three  brigades)  and  of  another  brigade  summoned 
from  the  reserve.  The  troops  advanced  silently  and  with  great  caution.  The 
artillery  demolished  a  house  from  which  the  enemj^'s  sharpshooters  had  given 
annoj-ance;  then,  at  the  signal  of  a  single  shot,  the  whole  line  dashed  across  the 
intervening  space,  carried  the  ground,  and  with  trifling  loss  established  them- 
selves, under  cover  of  a  dense  Avood,  within  thirteen  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  main  fortifications.  The  Rebels  presently  rallied  and  essayed  a  coun- 
ter-attack, but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  picket-line — which,  thanks  to  the 
lessons  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  was  now  amply  strong  and  well-placed.  Two 
days  later  the  enemy  evacuated  Corinth.  By  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Sherman  was  in  the  town  with  the  bulk  of  his  division.  So  marked  was  the 
improvement  already  made  in  the  important  matter  of  watching  the  enemy  I 

Throughout  these  siege-operations,  as  the  commanding  General  chose  to 
stj'le  them.  General  Sherman,  though  in  a  purely  subordinate  position,  was 
active,   cautious  and  energetic,  and   his  services  Avere   highly  ajipreciated  by 

*0f  course  the  reader  will  understand  that  General  Pope's  battle  of  Farmington,  on  the 
extreme  left,  i.s  not  included  in  tliis  remark.  It  is  swelled  far  beyond  the  importance  of  a  mere 
Bkirniish. 

Vol.  I.— 28. 
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Ilalleck.  But  it  is  more  iinpiirtant  to  obs^orvo  tliat,  altlioni;-h  Grant  was  in  a 
state  of  quasi  disgnice,  Sherman  kept  up  his  ohl  c-ortliul  relations  with  him,  and 
was  at  pains  to  express  his  symjiatliy.  lie  was  not  to  wait  ioni>;  for  his  reward. 
But  the  rawness  of  our  rapitily-loarning  (Jenei-al  was  still  as  apparent  as 
the  absolute  eontidonc-e  with  which  he  volunteered  opinions  outside  of  his  own 
pphei-e.  One  can  st-areely  read  now,  Avilhout  a  smile,  the  language  in  which  ho 
chose  to  announce  the  result.  "  The  evacuation  of  Corinth,"  he  declares,  .  .  . 
"  was  a  clear  back-down  from  the  high  and  arrogant  tone  heretofore  assumed  by 
the  Rebels.  .  .  .  It  is  a  viefori/  as  brilliant  and  important  as  any  recorded  in 
history."  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  great  General,  or  even  of  a  military 
student — it  is  the  bon.bast  of  a  college  sophomore.  School-boy  exaggeration, 
indeed,  rarely  makes  itself  so  absurd  as  to  style  such  performance  us  that  at 
Corinth  a  victory  as  brilliant  as  any  recorded  in  history.  It  Avas  a  victory 
without  fighting,  in  which  over  a  hundred  thousand  men  sj^ent  two  months  in 
driving  forty-seven  thousand  out  of  works  which  Sherman  himself  pronounced 
"jioor  and  inditlerent  !*  But  it  ma}'  be  reatlily  inferred  that  such  extravagan- 
cies of  laudation  were  expected  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  hero  of  this  great 
victoi-y.  the  redoubtable  General-in-Comniand.  who  was  soon  to  rise  to  still 
higher  rank,  to  the  country's  injury. 

Sherman  was  now  ordered  westward  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Eailroad;  and  after  Ilalleck's  transfer  as  General-in-Chief  to  Washington,  Grant, 
on  resuming  command,  at  once  sent  him  to  Memphis  to  take  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict. Here  he  spent  (with  unimportant  exceptions)  the  remainder  of  18G2, 
engrossed  in  the  civil  duties  of  his  command,  lie  adopted  vigorous  measures  of 
retaliation  for  guerrilla  outrages,  and  for  firing  on  steamboats;  kept  a  vigilant 
watch  on  the  spies  with  whom  Jfemphis  swarmed,  and  did  his  best  to  prevent 
any  trade  beyond  the  lines,  ]iarticularly  in  cotton.  Most  of  these  measures 
originated  with  (irant,  but  Sherman  threw  great  energy  into  their  execution. 
The  Government  countermanded  his  orders  about  cotton,  to  his  gi-eat  chagrin. 
In  the  fall  he  aidcil  (ii-aiit's  advance  against  the  line  of  the  Tallahatchie  by-co- 
operutivc  movements  on  flank  and  rear,  which  wei"o  well-timed  and  entirely 
successful.  Then,  under  Grant's  oi'ders,  he  prejjarcd  his  expedition  "to  proceed 
toVicksburg  and  reduce  it,''f  while  Grant  himself  was  advancing  upon  the  ene- 
my V  main  force  via  Holly  Springs. 

Most  unfortunately  Shei-man  was  not  advised  of  the  disaster  at  Holly 
Springs,  which  ended  Grant's  movement;  and  the  very  next  day  he  started,  in 
the  lull  confidence  that  he  should  find  but  an  easy  task  before  him  at  the  front 
of  VicU.sburg,  while  Gi-ant  was  thundering  on  its  rear.  His  fall  and  winter's 
campaign  upon  the  ti-adci-s  had  greatly  cnd)ittered  him,  and  his  orders,  on 
Wltiiig  out,  were   mainly  directeil  against  them.     Ko  citizens  were,  on  an}'  ])ro- 

•  Slicrman'H  Offifi.il  Ropnrt  Advance  on  Toi  intli.  I  li.ivc  fr)lln\v('(l  above  tlie  Rebel  ofFiciid 
Btatcmcnt  of  llieir  Htrcngtii.  The  eHtiiiiutc  made  by  our  own  officers  was  bouio  eighteen  tlioii.sand 
Diore. 

t  The  language  of  Granl'rt  order. 
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tcxl,  or  for  any  jnirposc,  to  accompany  the  cxpeditioiu  II'  any  cotton  was  by 
any  body  put  on  board  the  transports,  it  was  to  bo  confiscated.  If  any  mem 
bers  of  the  press  were  found  they  were  to  be  treated  as  spies.  If  any  other 
citizens  were  found  they  were  to  be  conscripted  into  the  army,  or  forced  to  work 
without  pay  as  deck-hands  on  the  transports.*  The  frctlAil  and  arbitrary  tone 
of  these  orders  made  an  unfavorable  impression  at  tlie  time;  and  after  the  expe- 
dition was  over,  led  to  tlie  bitter  taunt  that  as  the  General  had  directed  liis 
thouglus  mainly  to  warfare  upon  our  own  citizens,  so  he  was  more  successful 
in  that  than  in  his  efforts  against  the  enemy.  The  sneer  was  unjust,  but  he 
had  given  occasion  for  it. 

On  arriving  before  Yicksburg,  on  Christmas-Eve,  Sherman  first  proceeded 
to  break  up  the  Yicksburg  and  Texas  Eailroad:  then  moved  on  transports  up 
the  old  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  b}'  noon  of  the  27tli  had  his  whole  command 
of  four  divisions,  and  forty-two  thousand  men,"}"  disembarked  on  its  south  side, 
near  the  mouth  of  Chickasaw  Baj'ou,  the  boggy  stream  permeating  the  swamp 
thence  down  to  Yicksburg,  which  rendered  the  approach  to  the  flank  of  the 
enemy's  works  so  difficult.  Above  its  eastern  bank  frowned  the  llebel  fortifica- 
tions. It  was  his  fii-st  effort  at  directing  more  than  a  single  division  in  a'^.tion; 
but  Sherman's  dispositions  soon  showed  that  in  the  last  year  he  had  been  rapidly 
learning  his  business.  He  at  first  decided  to  move  three  of  his  divisions  up  the 
bayou  by  various  routes,  under  cover  of  the  swamp  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  enemy,  to  the  points  where  he  proposed  to  deliver  the  attack,  while  a  single 
division  should  move  in  the  same  direction  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  bayou. 
The  heads  of  columns  soon  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  found  ground  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  before  them.  Steele,  who  was  moving  on  the  enemy's  side 
of  the  baj'ou,  presently  reported  that  his  path  led  along  a  corduroy  causeway, 
raked  by  both  enfilading  and  cross-fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries;  and  Sherman 
decided  to  withdraw  him  to  the  other  side.  Meantime,  the  other  three  divisions 
had,  with  many  difficulties,  toiled  through  the  swamp  till  they  had  reached  the 
points  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  cross.  In  front  of  then\  was  the  uncertain 
bayou,  with  its  boggy  banks;  above  that  rose  the  high  bluffs,  marked  from  base 
to  summit  with  the  enemy's  rifle-pits  and  parapets;  while  along  the  base  of  the 
bluff  ran  an  excellent  road,  by  which  the  Eebels  could  rapidly  concentrate  at 
any  threatened  point.  Their  force,  though  considerably  increased  during  the 
delay  in  Sherman's  movements  after  his  arrival,  was  still  greatly  inferior;  but 
it  occupied  a  position  well-nigh  impregnable. 

This  position,  however,  Sherman  now  decided  to  assault.  Morgan's  division, 
re-enforced  by  Blair's  and  Thayer's  .brigades,  was  to  attack  on  the  leil;  while 
A.  J.  Smith,  tiirther  up  the  baj'ou,  with  more  dilficult  ground  befin-e  him,  was  to 
secure  a  lodgment  with  two  divisions  on  the  steep  bluff  that  here  rose  from  the 
bank,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  concentrating  on  Morgan. 

•*"Slierman  and  his  Campaigns,  pp.  80,  8L 

t  A.  J.  Smith's,  Morgan  L.  Sniitli's,  and  George  W.  Morgan'.s  divisions,  numbered,  in  the 
aggregate,  thirty  thousand  and  si.xty-eiglit.  Frederick  Steele's  numbered  twelve  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten. 
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Of  Smith'8  assault  the  Ivcbel  report  briefly  tells  the  stor}' :  "When  within 
four  hundred  yards  our  inlantry  opened — the  enemy  coming  to  within  one  hun- 
dred and  tilly  yards  of  ni}-  lines.  Here  our  fire  was  so  terrible  that  they  broke, 
but  in  a  tew  minutes  rallied  again,  sending  a  tbree  to  my  leil,  to  turn  my  lett 
flank.  This  was  soon  met  and  handsomely  repulsed.  The  force  in  my  front 
was  also  repiilsed.  Our  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  enemy  laid  down  to  receive 
it.  Seeing  their  ecnfusion  the  Twcnt3'-Sixth  Louisiana,  and  a  part  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth, were  mnnhed  on  the  field,  and  under  their  cover,  tAventy-one  commis- 
sioned otfieers  and  three  hundred  and  eleven  privates,  with  four  colors,  and  fivo 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  were  captured.  The  enemy  left  in  great  confusion, 
leaving  their  dead  on  the  field."* 

Meantime,  on  the  right,  two  companies  had  been  sent  over  in  advance  to 
dig  away  a  path  in  the  steep  bluff,  so  that  the  column  could  ascend.  They 
rushed  gallantly  across,  and,  under  cover  of  the  bank,  commenced  digging — so 
close  to  the  enemy  that  the  Eebels  above  reached  down  their  muskets,  firing 
vertically  at  them  from  the  top  of  the  same  bank.  But  the  movement  had  been 
too  much  delayed;  Morgan  was  already  repulsed  before  this  column  was  ready 
to  cross,  and  Sherman  ordered  an  abandonment  of  the  effort.  The  brave  fellows 
under  the  bayou  bluff  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  at  nightfall,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness. 

Less  than  an  hour's  fighting  had  settled  the  matter.  General  Sherman 
now  realized — at  the  fruitless  cost  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sol- 
diers (^against  a  Ecbel  loss  of  two  hundred  and  nine) — that  the  position  was 
impregnable.  Unwilling,  however,  to  confess  the  total  failure  of  his  expedi- 
tion, he  cast  about  for  some  further  means  of  at  least  j)lanting  his  army  in 
a  position  to  menace  the  Eebel  fortifications.  With  this  view  he  proposed  to 
Admiral  Porter,  commanding  the  accompanying  gunboat  fleet,  to  cover  the 
landing  of  a  force  of  ten  thousand  picked  troops  up  the  Yazoo,  at  the  point 
where  the  extremity  of  the  Eebel  line  touched  that  stream.  While  this  body 
should  essay  to  turn  the  line  here,  he  would  occupy  the  enemy's  attention 
at  the  old  points.  Then,  the  works  being  turned,  he  would  hasten  up  with 
the  rest  of  his  army.  The  troops  were  sent,  but  on  the  first  night  Admiral 
Porter  found  the  fog  too  dense  to  move;  on  the  second  he  found  the  moonliglit 
almo.st  as  bright  as  day.  and,  therefore,  decided  the  effort  too  hazardous.  Thus 
baflled  again,  there  was  nothing  left  for  Sherman  but  to  withdraw — the  ground 
on  which  lie  was  encamjiied  being  swampy,  and  liable  to  overflow  afler  any 
heavy  rain,  while  behind  him  there  were  only  more  swamps  and  the  rising 
Mississij^pi,  and  in  front  the  triumphant  enemy.  He  accordingly  decided  to 
move  up  the  river  to  Milliken's  Bend. 

The  Administration  had  not  yet  fully  returned  to  the  confidence  in  Sher- 
man which  ho  had  lost  in  Kentucky,  and  at  this  juncture  it  decided  that  for  the 
effort  down  tlic  Mississippi  a  more  capable  commander  was  required.  The  Pres- 
ident accordingly  sol(;ct(;d  John  A.  McC'lernand,  by, whom  Sherman  was  met  as  ho 
reached  the  mouth  of  tlic  Yazoo  again. 

•Official  Report  of  Rebel  Gtir.cral  S.  D.  Lee. 
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The  failure  before  Vicksburg  wuh  harshly  judged  by  the  public,  and  Sher- 
man remained  unpopular  and  distrusted.  Yet  it  in  now  evident,  as  Grant  hiin- 
eelf  soon  after  cheerfully  testified,  that  Sherman  liad  done  all  that  was  possible. 
His  only  error — if  there  was  error  at  all — consisted  in  making  an  attack  on 
impregnable  positions.  Yet  his  orders,  binding  him  up  to  the  "  reduction  of 
Vicksburg,"  could  hardly  have  been  considered  satisfied  without  an  effort  against 
the  enemy. 

On  the  arrival  at  Milliken's  Bend  Sherman  issued  a  farewell  order  to  the 
army,  of  which  McCIernand  now  assumed  command.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that  he  was  chagrined.  "  A  new  commander,"  he  said,  "  is  now  here  to  lead  j'ou. 
He  is  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  ....  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  select  his  own  agents."*  Sherman  was  now  reduced  to  the 
command  of  two  divisions.  With  these  he  accompanied  the  rest  of  the  army 
which  he  ha<l  lately  commanded,  on  McClernand's  expedition  up  the  Arkansas 
River  to  Arkansas  Post.  In  the  investment  he  was  given  the  advance.  He 
promptly  passed  around  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  rested  his  right  on  the  river 
above  it.  As  soon  as  the  gunboats  opened  fire  Sherman  opened  also,  and  after 
about  fifteen  minutes'  bombardment,  to  which  he  received  no  reply  from  the 
enemy,  he  gave  the  signal  for  assault.  The  troops  dashed  forward  gallantly, 
but  were  speedil}- entangled  in  the  rough  ground  and  obstructions  on  the  enemy's 
front.  They  maintained  their  position  and  advanced  slowly,  till  the  enemy, 
overpowered  by  the  gunboat  fire,  raised  the  white  flag.  In  this  affair  Sherman 
lost  seventy-nine  killed  and  four  hundred  and  forty  wounded.  McCIernand 
officially  spoke  of  him  as  "exhibiting  his  usual  activity''  and  enterprise." 

Grant  himself  having  now  gone  down  the  river,  that  remarkable  series  of 
devices  was  begun,  by  which  it  Avas  sought  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the 
Vicksburg  problem.  Sherman  had  no  special  share  in  any  of  them  save  the 
effort  to  burst  into  the  Y'azoo  b^'  means  of  the  Sunflower,  and  the  ba^'ous  through 
which  that  stream  has  its  uncertain  connection  with  the  Mississippi,  In  this  he 
was  ordered  to  accompany  the  gunboats,  and  seize  some  point  on  the  Yazoo 
from  which  operations  could  be  directed  against  Haines's  Bluff.  He  set  out  at 
once  with  a  single  regiment  and  a  detachment  of  pioneers,  leaving  the  rest  of 
his  troops  to  follow.  They  aided  the  gunboats  to  open  the  ba^^ous,  followed  in 
transports  as  long  as  transports  found  the  route  practicable,  then  changed  to 
coal-barges,  and  were  drawn  along  b}"^  a  little  steam-tug,  marched  wherever 
the  boggy  roads  were  not  completely  overflowed,  and  finally,  the  gunboats, 
being  hemmed  in  bj'  fallen  timber,  and  attacked  by  the  enemy  with  infantiy 
and  artillerj',  made  forced  marches  through  the  swamps — in  one  case  even 
groping  their  uncertain  way  by  candle-light  through  a  canebrake — and  finally 
got  up  just  in  time  to  save  Admiral  Porter  from  being  surrounded.  The  energy 
with  which  the  troops  were  pushed  forward  was  admirable;  and  Porter  cheer- 
fully testified   that  "  no  other  General   could    have  done   better  or  as  well   as 

*  He  went  on,  however,  to  cover  up  this  feeling  by  urging  cheerful  obedience  to  McCIernand, 
and  s.aying  there  was  glory  enough  in  store  for  all. 
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Sherman."  But  the  movement  Avas  abandoned  -when  almost  Avithin  sight  of 
the  Yazoo. 

Meanwhile  the  puzzled  General  who  directed  these  various  operations  Avas 
at  his  wits'  end  ;  and  numerous  Avere  the  discussions  as  to  Avhat  could  be  done  to 
plant  the  arniA-  in  striking  distance  of  the  long-sought  stronghold.  In  these, 
Admiral  Porter  and  General  Sherman  were  his  most  frequent  and  confidential 
counselors.  Finally  General  Shernian  submitted  his  Avritten  plan,  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  Grant's  final  policy  of  running  the  batteries  and  mare-hingup  from 
the  south  Avas  aihipted.  He  regarded  the  army  as  already  far  in  advance  of  the 
other  grand  armies,  Avould  make  sundi-y  movements  in  Arkansas,  and  then 
would  ''move  the  main  army  back  to  the  Tallahatchie,  secure  and  re-open  the 
road  back  to  Memphis,"  and  adopt  "the  line  of  tlie  Yallabusha  as  the  base  from 
which  to  operate  against  the  points  Avhero  the  Mississippi  Central  crosses  Big 
Black  aboA-e  Canton,  and  lastly  Avhere  the  Yicksburg  and  Jackson  Railroad 
crosses  the  same  river.  The  capture  of  Yicksburg  Avould  result."  And  finally 
he  "Avould  leave  in  this  A'icinitA'  (?'.  e.,  on  the  river  in  front  of  or  near  Yicks- 
burg") a  force  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  Avith  only  enough  steainboats  to 
transport  them  to  any  desired  point.*  In  effect,  he  Avould  haA'e  returned  the 
army  to  Memphis  and  started  over  again  on  substantially  the  same  route  Avhich 
Grant  had  attempted  before,  and  from  Avhich  the  IIollj-  Springs  disaster  had 
thrown  him  back.  That  this  Avas  sound  strategy  can  not  be  doubted  ;  that  it 
was  a  bold  projiosition,  coming  from  a  General  already  sufficiently  unpopular  at 
the  Xorth.  and  to  one  already  maturing  a  totally  different  plan,  need  hardly  be 
enforced. 

All  tliis  Avliile  the  people  regarded  Sherman  Avith  distrust,  tempered  Avith 
dislike.  He  Avas  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  if  not  an  incapable  commander ; 
his  brusque  expressions  of  enmity  to  the  party  that  controlled  the  GoA'crnment 
Avere  quoted  to  his  disadvantage  ;t  his  talk  against  anti-slavery  men  and  meas- 
ures gave  deep  offense;  and  in  some  quarters  slanderous  doubts  Avere  even 
hinted  as  to  his  fidelity  to  the  cause — mainly  oi'iginating  in  his  Avarra  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  old  friends  then  in  the  Confederate  service.  His  Avarfaro 
with  the  newspaper  press,  into  Avhich  he  had  himself  at  the  outset  infused  a 
needless  Vjitterness,  raised  up  enemies  for  him  Avliere  he  should  have  had  the 
Avarmest  of  friends,  and  led  to  the  most  unfavorable  constructions  of  every- 
thing in  Avhicli  ho  Avas  concerned.  But  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Grant 
were  unshaken. 

Sherman  Avas  noAV  assigned  the  left  of  the  army  in  the  movements  by 
which  Grant  finally  proposed  to  vault  to  the  rear  of  Yicksburg.  He  Avas  left 
behind  Avhen  the  rest  of  the  army  moved  down  tc  Bruinsburg ;  and  Avhen  the 

•  81iorman  ami  his  Ciimprii^ns,  pp.  129,  130. 

7  One  of  the  ftranfffit  of  thcso  exf)re.-(sionH  was  made  (liiiini^  tlio  aflvancc  on  Corinth. 
Sherman  and  a  hrothor  officer  of  ecpial  runk  were  heing  introducer].  "  I  am  very  glad  to  meet 
yon,"  Raid  the  other  (Jencral ;  "I   know  Senator  Sherman  very  well,  and   I   hilieve  ho  is  yonr 

br'.ther.''     "  Ye»,"  replied  Slierman,  "  I   have  a  hrolher  wiio  is  one  of  iIk;  d d  .VholitioniHts 

that,  have  h'-en  nciUDU  up  ihin  war."  Of  (;onrKe  the  reader  will  imdi^iHland  tliat  1  print  this 
statement  only  on  the  direct  personal  authority  of  the  General  to  whom  the  remark  wuh  made. 
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crossing  was  to  be  effected  he  was  ordered  to  make  a  feint  above  Vicksburg  (ou 
the  batteries  at  Haines's  Bluff),  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  suspecting  tlie  real 
nature  of  the  movement  below  or  concentrating  to  oj^pose  it.  "I  hate  to  ask 
^•ou  to  do  it,"  said  Grant,  "because  the  fervor  of  the  North  will  accuse  you  of 
being  rebellious  again."*  The  time,  however,  was  at  lyst  a]:)proaching  when 
the  fervor  of  the  North  was  likely  to  assume  a  different  direction  in  Sherman's 
behalf.  He  ran  up  to  Haines's  Bluff,  disembarked  under  cover  of  a  heavy  gun- 
boat fire,  and  so  demonstrated  as  to  keep  the  enemy  in  momentary  anlicipaliou 
of  an  attack,  till  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  crisis  below  was  })asscd. 
The  whole  operation  was  skillfully  and  handsomely  performed.  Then  hastening 
after  Grant,  with  his  command  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  below,  and  caught  up 
with  the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Ma}^,  just  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  general  advance  already  ordered.  In  this,  Sherman  (with  McClernand) 
hugged  close  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Big  Black,  while  McPherson  was  pushed 
far  out  to  the  eastward,  to  strike  Jackson,  forty-seven  miles  due  east  from 
Vicksburg.  Then,  as  McPherson  seemed  likely  to  encounter  unexpected  resist- 
ance, Sherman  and  McClernand  were  ordered  over  to  his  aid.  They  moved 
rapidly  and  in  concert;  and,  with  McClernand  lying  in  reserve  in  the  vicinit}", 
Sherman  moved  forward  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  Mississippi  Springs 
JKoad,  while  McPherson,  further  to  the  southward,  was  engaging  the  bulk  of 
his  forces  ou  the  road  to  Canton.  Some  sharp  skirmishing  resulted  ;  then  a  reg- 
iment, sent  out  to  feel  one  of  the  enemy's  flanks,  reported  the  works  there  de- 
serted. The  troops  were  at  once  led  into  Jackson  b}'  that  route,  and  the  enemy 
fled  northward.  Sherman  took  two  hundred  and  fiftj'  prisoners,  eighteen  guns, 
and  much  ammunition  and  public  stores. 

While  now  McClernand  and  the  other  forces  turned  their  fiices  west- 
ward, and  had  straight  before  them  their  goal,  the  doomed  city  of  Vicks- 
burg, Sherman  was  left  to  destroy  i-ailroads,  arsenals,  and  other  public  property. 
A  church  and  some  private  buildings  Avere  despoiled  in  the  confusion,  but 
without  Sherman's  sanction.  From  the  field  of  Champion  Hills  Grant  sent 
back  a  message  for  Shei-man  to  hasten  forward,  but  the  advance  swept 
eveiything  before  it,  till  the  Big  Black  was  reached.  Here  Sherman  crossed 
with  a  pontoon  train,  and  pushing  rapidly  forward  on  the  right,  interposed 
between  the  enemys  posts  on  the  Yazoo  and  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg. 
From  that  moment  the  whole  operation  was  a  success,  and  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
bui"g  but  a  question  of  time.  The  Haines's  Blutf  defenses  were  hastily 
evacuated,  Sherman  opened  communications  with  the  fleet,  and  the  army  Avas 
again  supplied  with  rations. 

The  next  day  Sherman  participated  in  the  assault.  Several  of  his  regi- 
ments gained  the  exterior  slope  of  the  enemy's  works,  but  they  were  unable  to 
advance  further,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  they  were  drawn  back  a 
little.  Two  days  later  another  assault  along  the  whole  lino  was  ordered.  Sher- 
man's corps,  with  its  storming  parties  marching  by  the  flank,  succeeded  again 
in  planting  colors  at  various  points  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  parapet.     Word 

*  Slierman'ti  speech  at  the  St.  Louis  bauiiuet  hi  his  honor. 
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being  brought  that  MeClernand  had  effected  a  lodgment  Avithin  the  works 
opposite  his  part  of  the  line,  Sherman  ordered  another  assault,  which  only  led 
to  the  planting  of  more  colors  on  tho  outer  parapets,  and  the  burrowing  beside 
them  of  more  men  in  the  earth,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  terrific  fire  of 
the  garrison.  Under  cover  of  night  thcj'  were  again  withdrawn — Grant  hav- 
ing bv  this  time  reached  the  wise  conclusion  that  the  works  Avere  too  strong  for 
direct  assault.  Sherman  then  settled  down  to  the  prosecution  of  his  share  in 
the  siege. 

By  tho  25th  June  the  works  were  so  strengthened  that  smaller  numbers 
served  for  the  investment,  and  Sherman  was  accordingly  detached,  with  some- 
what increased  command  to  watch  Johnston,  who  had  now  gathered  together  a 
small  force,  and  was  maneuvering  for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city.  "You 
must  Avhip  Johnston  at  least  fifteen  miles  from  here,"  wrote  Grant.  Hardly 
had  Yicksburg  surrendered,  when,  under  Grant's  ordex-s,  Sherman  advanced 
against  Johnston,  pushing  him  back  toward  Jackson.  The  weather  was  in- 
tensely hot,  the  roads  were  ver}'  dusty,  and  the  troops  were  not  even  per- 
mitted before  starting  on  their  toilsome  march,  to  enter  the  stronghold  they 
had  aided  to  conquer.  "Though  personal  curiosity,"  writes  Sherman  to  his 
friend,  Admiral  Porter,  "would  tempt  me  to  go  and  see  the  frowning  batte- 
ries and  sunken  pita  that  have  defied  us  so  long,  and  sent  to  their  silent 
graves  so  many  of  our  early  comi-ades  in  this  enterprise,  I  feel  that  other  tasks 
lie  before  me,  and  time  must  not  be  lost.  AVithout  casting  anchor,  and  in  spite 
of  the  heat  and  dust  and  the  drouth,  I  must  again  into  the  bowels  of  the  land, 
to  make  the  conquest  of  Yicksburg  fulfill  all  the  conditions  it  should  in  the 
progress  of  this  war." 

On  9th  July  Sherman  appeared  before  Jackson,  and  bj'the  12th  had  all  his 
troops  up  and  in  position,  and  was  skirmislung  vigorously.  His  ammunition 
was  delayed,  and  while  he  Avas  waiting  for  it  Johnston  destroyed  his  stores  and 
retreated.  Our  loss  Avas  about  a  thousand.  Johnston's  Avas  about  six  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  prisoners.  The  retreat- 
ing force  Avas  harassed  for  some  distance,  all  tho  railroads  centering  in  Jackson 
were  broken  up,  and  then  Sherman,  leaving  a  garrison  in  tho  town,  drcAV  back 
to  the  line  of  the  Big  Black. 

Grant  fitly  summed  up  Sherman's  handsome  conduct  in  this  campaign: 
"His  demonstration  at  Haines's  Bluff  in  April,  to  hold  the  enemy  about  Yicks- 
burg, while  the  army  Avas  securing  a  foothold  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  his  rapid 
marches  to  join  the  army  afterward ;  his  management  at  Jackson  in  the  first 
attack;  his  almost  unequaled  march  from  Jackson  to  Bridgeport  and  passage  of 
the  Black  River attest  his  great  merit  as  a  soldier."* 

Tho  pcriofl  of  roTTiparative  leisure  that  folloAved  enabled  General  Sherman 
to  attend  to  norne  minor  duties.  A  A'cry  pleasing  evidence  of  his  admiration  for 
spirited  behavior,  anrl  his  pympathy  for  tho  friendless,  was  exhiljited  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War :  "  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  that  something  bo 

*  Graot's  Official  Report,  Yickitburg. 
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done  for  a  j'-oung  lad  named  Orion  P.  Ilowe,  of  Waukcgan,  Illinois.  He  is  too 
young  for  West  Point,  but  would  be  the  very  thing  for  a  midshipman.  AVhen 
the  assault  at  Vicksburg  was  at  its  height,  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  I  was  on 
foot,  near  the  road  which  formed  the  lino  of  attack,  this  young  lad  came  up  to 
me,  wounded  and  bleeding,  with  a  good  healthy  boy's  cry:  'General  Sherman, 
send  some  cartridges  to  Colonel  AValmbourg ;  the  men  are  all  out.'  'What  is 
the  matter,  my  boy?'  'They  shot  me  in  the  leg,  but  I  can  go  to  the  hospital  ; 
send  the  cartridges  right  away.'  Even  where  we  stood  the  shot  fell  thick,  and 
I  told  him  to  go  to  the  rear  at  once,  I  would  attend  to  the  cartridges;  and  off 
he  limped.  Just  before  he  disappeared  over  the  hill,  he  turned  and  called  as 
loud  as  he  could  :  'Caliber  fifty-four.'  .  .  .  What  arrested  mj'  attention  then 
was,  and  what  renews  my  memory  of  the  fact  now  is,  that  one  so  young,  carry- 
ing a  musket-ball  wound  through  his  leg,  should  have  found  his  way  to  me  on 
that  fatal  spot,  and  delivered  his  message,  not  forgetting  the  very  important 
part,  even,  of  the  caliber  of  the  musket,  Avhich,  j'ou  know,  is  an  unusual  one. 
I'll  warrant  that  the  boy  has  in  him  the  elements  of  a  man,  and  I  commend  him 
to  the  Government  as  one  worthy  the  fostering  care  of  some  one  of  its  National 
institutions." 

A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written.  General  Sherman  received  a  com- 
mission as  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  not  mistaken  in 
attributing  his  promotion  to  the  friendly  influence  of  Grant,  to  whom  he  wrote: 
"I  value  the  commission  far  less  than  the  fact  that  it  will  associate  my  name 
with  3^ours  and  McPherson's,  in  oj^ening  the  Mississippi.  .  .  I  beg  to  assure 
you  of  my  deep  personal  attachment,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  chances 
of  war  will  leave  me  to  serve  near  and  under  you  till  the  dawn  of  that  peace 
for  which  we  are  contending."  It  was  not  unnatural — most  "men  having  a 
good  deal  of  human  nature  in  them" — that  such  deferential  language  to  his  supe- 
rior officer  should  increase  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  Sherman  at  head- 
quartei's. 

His  restless  mind  was  never  satisfied  with  the  mere  details  of  the  business 
pressing  upon  it.  Through  the  summer  he  addressed  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
urging  a  new  plan  of  recruiting.  With  rare  foresight  he  struck  at  the  inherent 
vice  of  the  existing  SA-stem,  in  expressing  his  "earnest  hope  that  the  strength 
of  our  people  will  not  again  be  wasted  by  the  organization  of  new  regiments, 
while  we  have  in  the  field  skeleton  regiments,  with  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  who  onl}^  need  numbers  to  make  a  magnificent  army.  ,  .  The 
mass  of  men  called  for  should  all  be  privates,  and  sent  so  as  to  make  every  reg- 
iment in  the  field  equal  to  one  thousand  men.  .  .  Ohio  has  in  the  field  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  regiments,  whose  officers  now  are  qualified,  and  the  men  of 
which  would  give  tone  and  character  to  the  new  recruits.  To  fill  these  re<ri- 
raents  will  require  fifty  thousand  recruits.  .  .  I  therefore  hope  and  pray  that 
j-ou  will  use  your  influence  against  any  more  new  regiments,  and  consolidation 
of  old  ones,  but  fill  up  all  the  old  ones  to  a  full  standard."  No  wiser  policy  of 
recruiting   was   presented  to    the    Government   through    the  war.      Fortunate 
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indeed  would  it  have  been  for  the  country  liuJ  this  recommendation  of  General 
Sherman's  been  adopted. 

In  such  discussions  of  the  general  war  policy,  in  elaborate  letters  urging 
those  views,  in  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the  corps,  and  in  a  visit  from  his  wife 
and  family  that  was  to  have  a  very  sail  ending,  the  summer  passed  away. 

At  last  the  Government  awoke  to  the  critical  position  of  Eosecrans. 
"While  Grant's  great  army  was  doing  nothing  to  engage  the  enemy  in  the  West, 
while  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  cquall}'  inactive  at  the  East,  Eosecrans, 
with  inadequate  force,  was  penetrating  to  the  vital  and  jealously -guarded  strong- 
hohl  of  Chattanooga.  Unable  to  make  head  against  Grant,  Johnston's  forces 
wore  at  liberty  to  hasten  against  Eosecrans;  not  occupied  in  Virginia,  Lee  was 
at  liberty  to  send  Longstreet  to  help  check  the  perilous  advance  of  the  venture- 
some'•  Putch  General."  Finally,  on  the  lath  of  September,  orders  were  sent 
to  Sherman  to  torward  all  available  forces  to  Corinth  and  Tuscumbia,  to  co-op- 
erate with  Eosecrans.  For  some  reason  that  has  never  been  explained,  Sherman 
did  nothing.'^  At  last,  on  the  22d,  Grant  telegraphed,  requiring  one  division  for 
Eoseerans's  aid  to  be  forthwith  forwarded  to  Memphis.  Two  days  later  he  was 
ordered  to  follow  with  his  whole  corjDS.  It  was  not  till  the  27th  that  he  was 
able  to  procure  steamboat  transportation,  and  even  then  the  dclaj's  were  so  great 
that  the  corps  did  not  all  arrive  at  Memphis  until  October  4tlK  Thence  the 
troops  were  to  march  eastwardly  along  the  line  of  tlie  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  which  connects  ]\Ieniphis  and  Chattanooga. 

"While  supervising  the  preparations  for  this  march,  Sherman  was  bowed 
down  by  the  burden  of  a  gi-eat  grief  His  own  touching  words  to  the  com- 
manding oflicer  of  his  old  regiment  shall  tell  the  sad  storj^ : 

"  I  can  not  sleep  to-nijjht,  till  I  record  an  expression  of  the  deep  feelings  of  my  heart  to 
you,  and  lo  the  officers  and  .soldiers  of  the  battalion,  for  their  kind  behavior  to  my  poor  child. 
....  Consistent  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  profession  and  office,  I  could  not  leave  my  post, 
and  so  I  .sent  for  my  family  to  come  to  me  in  that  fatal  climate,  and  in  that  sickly  period  of  the 
yenr;  and  heboid  the  result  !  The  child  that  bore  my  name,  and  in  whose  future  I  repo.sed  with 
more  confidence  than  I  did  in  my  own  plans  of  life,  now  iloats  a  mere  corpse,  seeking;  a  grave  in 
a  distant  land,  with  a  weeping  mother,  brother,  and  sisters  clustered  about  him.  .  .  .  Eut 
my  prjor  Willy  wasi,  or  thought  he  was,  a  Sergeant  of  the  Thirteenth.  I  have  seen  his  eye 
briglitcn  and  his  heart  beat  as  he  beheld  the  battalion  under  arms,  and  asked  me  if  they  were 
not  real  poldiers.  Child  as  lie  was,  he  had  the  enthusiasm,  the  pure  love  of  truth,  honor,  and 
love  of  country,  which  should  animate  all  soldiers.  Goil  only  knows  why  he  should  die  thu.s 
young.  .  .  IMease  convey  to  the  battalion  my  heartfelt  thank.s,  and  a.ssure  each  and  all  that 
if,  in  after  year.",  they  call  on  me  or  mine,  and  mention  that  they  were  of  the  Thirteenlh  Regu- 
larn  when  poor  Willy  was  a  .Sergeant,  they  will  have  a  key  to  the  affections  of  my  family  that 
will  open  all  it  hits — that  we  #ill  share  willi  tliem  our  last  blanket,  our  last  cru'st." 

TJnfi>i-tunatcly  Gcnend  Sliernian  decided  to  repair  the  ]\Iemphi.s  and 
Charleston  Eailroad  as  he  advanced  eastwardly  along  it,  in  the  direction  of 
EoKccran.s'H  position.  It  would  seem  that  he  still  hatl  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  peril  at  Chattanoogii,  or  that    he    did    not   conceive  himself  bound  to 

•"For  Bomc  rcniinn  tliat  haH  never  been  exjtlaincid."  Th.it  is,  imless  the  explanation  in  Gen- 
eral Halleck'H  .\nnMal  Hf-port  lo  the  Secretary  of  War  (Ex.  Doc,  Vol.  V,  1805-4)  be  considered 
BuiScicnt.     lie  Hay n:  "The  di«patclie8  of  the  l'M\   to  Grant  and  Sherman  did  not  reach  thera 
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strenuous  efforts  for  relief.  It  wjis  the  11th  of  October  before  he  left  Memphis 
to  obey  the  order  first  issued,  13th  of  September.  At  Colliervillc  his  train 
plunged  fairl}-  into  a  fig-ht  raging-  about  the  station.  Tlie  Picbel  General  Clud- 
mers,  with  three  thousand  cavair}',  Avas  attacking  it.  Sherman's  bodyguard, 
under  his  own  eye,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  off.  I'ho 
next  da}'  he  reached  Corinth,  and  jnished  on  his  advance  to  luka.  Building 
railroads  instead  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguei'cd  ai-my  in  Chatta- 
nooga, it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  October  that  lie  left  luka,  under  orders  has- 
tily sent  by  coui-ier  across  the  country  from  Grant,  to  droj:)  all  railroad  woi'k, 
and  hurry  his  army  forward  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  It  Avas  now 
forty-four  days  since  the  first  issue  of  the  order  for  the  march,  and  the  troops 
had  yet  accomplished  scarcely  one-third  of  the  distance  between  3Ieraphis  and 
Chattanooga.  In  eighteen  days  more  General  Sherman  rode  into  Chattanooga, 
and  reported  to  Grant  for  orders.  There  had  been  some  sharp  skirmishing  with 
the  Eebel  cavalry  that  hung  upon  the  front  and  flanks,  and  much  trouble  in 
crossing  streams  from  the  destruction  of  bridges  and  lack  of  pontoons. 

The  delays  in  the  early  part  of  this  march  have  been  sharply  criticised  in 
some  quarters,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  did  not  exhibit  the  celerity  that 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  crisis  and  a  cordial  desire  to  relieve  Eosecrans  would 
have  dictated.*  But  it  is  to  be  remen^bercd  that  General  Sherman's  whole 
career  has  suflSciently  shown  that  lack  of  energy  was  never  one  of  his  failings; 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  march  were  considerable;  that  it  was  well  managed 
throughout,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  it  was  so  rapid  and  skillful  as  to  merit 
the  highest  praise. 

General  Grant  had  been  on  the  point  of  making  the  attack  without  Sher- 
man— so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Mission  Bidge  and 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  to  dispatch  a  force  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  He 
nowexjilained  his  plans  to  Sherman,  who  at  once  sprang  into  a  siciff,  rowed  hini- 

until  some  days  after  their  dates."  "  Some  days"  is  a  plirase  tliat  seems  scarcely  to  cover  a  delay 
of  nine  daj's;  nor  does  it  seem  probahle  that  nine  days  could  be  spent  in  forwarding  a  dis- 
patch from  ^leinpliis  (to  which  point  Ilalleck  liad  telegraphic  communication)  over  tlie  short 
river  stretch  to  Vick.sburg.  As  this  matter  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dispute,  I  subjoin 
Ilalleclc's  order: 

"Head-Quarters  of  the  Army,         1 
"  "Wasiiincjtgx,  D.  C,  13th  Sei)tember,  1SG3.    / 
"  Major- General  Grant,  or  Major- General  Sherman,   Vir-lsburr/: 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  Bragg  and  Jolinston  will  move  tlirongh  Northern  .\labama  to  the 
Tennessee  River,  to  turn  General  Rosecrans's  right,  and  cut  off  his  comuumications.  All  of 
General  Grant's  available  forces  should  be  sent  to  Memphis,  tlience  to  Corinth  and  Tuscuiubia, 
to  co-operate  with  Rosecrans,  should  the  Rebels  attempt  tliat  movement. 

"II.  W.  IIalleck,  General-in-C!iior." 

■•■'Colonel  Bowman,  after  saying  that  at  }kremphis  Sherman  received  Hal  leek's  order  to 
march,  and  to  report  to  Rosecrans,  adds:  "He  was  substantially  to  follow  the  railway  eastwardly, 
repairing  it  as  he  moved,  looking  to  his  own  lines  for  supplies."  General  Halleck,  however, 
makes  no  mention  of  sucli  orders,  and  the  tone  of  his  report  indicates  great  anxiety  for  haste  in 
the  movement.  No  apprehension  about  supplies  at  the  end  of  the  march  need  have  been  enter- 
tained, for  the  railroad  was  unobstructed  as  far  as  Bridgeport,  and,  as  was  afterward  proved,  waa 
capable  of  supplying  far  larger  armies  than  were  now  deiiendent  upon  it. 
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Belf  down  to  BridiToport.  Avliei-e  his  columns  were  arriving,  and  hastened  them 
forward.  When  they  reached  the  ground  the  other  troops  were  all  in  position, 
the  pontoons  were  ready,  and  the  movement  was  at  once  begun.  Sherman 
passed  behind  Chattanooga  on  the  north  side,  having  been  compelled  in  the 
haste  to  leave  one  division  with  Hooker,  below,  moved  down  to  the  river  secretly 
on  the  night  of  the  23d,  by  daylight  on  the  24th  had  two  divisions  across,  and 
rifle-pits  dug  to  protect  them,  and  b}'  one  o'clock  was  ready  with  his  whole 
force  for  the  advance.  Moving  up  in  echelon,  with  skirmishers  well  to  the  front, 
thev  reached  the  base  of  the  ridge  in  safety,  completely  protected  from  the 
enemy's  observation  by  the  mist  and  fog.  The  heads  of  columns  were  fairly  on 
the  top  before  tlie  enemy  discovered  the  movement  and  opened  with  artillerj'. 
Nothinix.  however,  but  some  exchanges  of  artillery-firing  and  skirmishing 
occurred  through  the  afternoon,  and  during  the  night  the  positions  were  for- 
tified. 

In  front  of  Sherman  now  lay  a  crest  of  the  Mission  Eidge,  wooded  on  the 
eastern  side,  partiall}'  cleared  on  the  western,  and  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Beyond  this  was  a  higher  eminence,  whence  the  enemy's  artillerj^  played  over 
the  whole  field  in  dispute.  By  daylight  Sherman  Avas  out,  trying  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  position,  and  b}'  sunrise  he  had  his  troops  in  motion.  General  Corse 
was  to  attack  from  the  center,  Morgan  L.  Smith  on  the  left,  and  Colonel  Loomis 
on  the  right.  Corse  met  heavy  resistance,  and  made  little  progi*ess.  About  ten 
o'clock  he  was  severely  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field,  while  Colonel  "Walcutt 
succeeded  to  the  command.  Smith  fared  better  on  the  left,  and  Loomis  got  far 
enouirh  on  the  riirht  to  effect  a  serious  diversion  in  favor  of  the  center  column 
of  attack.  But  the  day  was  clear,  and  across  the  heights  long  columns  of  the 
enemy  could  be  seen  streaming  toward  the  point  of  the  ridge  Avhere  Sherman's 
attack  was  progressing.  Unsuspicious  of  the  danger  that  lay  threatening  his 
center  and  left,  the  enemy  was  concentrating  on  his  right  to  overpower  Sher- 
man. The  case  looked  critical.  Re-enforcements  were  thrown  forward  to  aid 
Walcutt  in  the  center;  but  the  crest  where  he  fought  was  narrow,  and  already 
thronged  with  troops.  The  new  arrivals  were  thus  crowded  over  to  the  west 
Bide  of  the  ridge,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  cleared  of  timber.  Here  they 
soon  became  exposed  to  a  terrific  fire,  and  were  presently  hurled  back  in  much 
disorder.     But  the  key-point  on  the  crest  was  held. 

At  last  the  white  fringe  of  smoke  that  rose  from  Thomas's  line,  told  that 
the  attack  on  the  center  had  begun.  Thenceforward  Bragg  found  enough  to  do 
without  further  concentration  on  Slicrman.  Darkticss  soon  closed  the  carnage; 
and  af\er  nightfall  Sherman  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that,  though  he  had 
not  gained  the  objective  lioint  of  his  assault,  and  had  indeed  been  terribly  pun- 
ihlicd  in  holding  his  positions,  he  had  so  weakened  the  enemy's  lines  on  the 
center  that  magnificent  victory  had  come  with  the  setting  sun.  Ilis  was  not  the 
most  brilliant,  but  it  was  far  from  being  the  least  useful  part  in  the  great  battle. 
lie  pushed  forward  his  reserve  in  the  pursuit,  captured  some  stores  and  artillery, 
then  turned  to  the  eastward  to  make  room  for  Hooker's  column,  which  contin- 
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ucd  the  pursuit,  while  Sherman  broke  up  the  communications  between  Bragg 
and  Longstrcet. 

Then,  Grant  having  been  dissatisfied  with  the  reception  by  another  officer 
of  his  order  to  march  to  Knoxvilie  to  Burnside's  relief,  fell  back  on  Sherman,  on 
whose  zeal  and  energy  ho  knew  he  could  safely  reckon.  Wearied  as  the  men 
were  with  the  hurried  inarch  to  Chattanooga,  and  ihe  bloody  battle  that  had 
immediately  followed,*  Sherman  at  once  put  them  in  motion,  and  had  them 
re-enforced  by  Gordon  Granger's  command.  On  the  29th  of  November,  in 
intensely  cold  weather,  the  movement  began.  By  3d  December  Sherman  com- 
municated Avith  Burnside;  by  the  5th  the  heads  of  columns,  after  much  delay 
from  difficulty  in  crossing  streams,  met  within  striking  distance  of  Knoxvilie. 
But  here  a  messenger  arrived  announcing  that  Longstrcet,  Avarned  by  their 
advance,  was  already  in  full  retreat.  The  column  then  turned  southward,  and 
in  leisurely  marches  returned  to  the  Hiawassee  Valley,  Sherman  himself  keep- 
ing on  the  alert  for  possibilities  of  striking  Longstrcet,  and  once  or  twice 
diverting  portions  of  his  force  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  capture  wagon-trains 
or  detachments. 

The  troops  who  had  now  been  in  constant  motion  from  the  time  they  left 
their  camps  on  the  Big  Black,  near  Yicksburg,  required  rest.  The  indefat- 
igable commander,  however,  seemed  to  need  none,  and  he  at  once  set  out 
for  Memphis  and  Yicksburg,  to  inspect  the  department  wdiich  had  been 
assigned  to  him  while  he  was  on  the  march  to  Chattanooga.  Some  three 
weeks  were  given  to  this  work,  and,  meanwhile,  an  important  expedition  was 
organizing.  Of  the  spirit  in  Avhieh,  through  these  busy  weeks,  the  General 
issued  instructions  as  to  their  civil  duties,  to  his  subordinates,  this,  from  his 
letter  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Iluiitsvillo,  must  serve  as  an  illustration: 
.  "If  the  people  of  Iluntsville  think  differently  let  them 
persist  in  war  three  years  longer,  and  they  will  not  be  consulted.  Three 
years  ago,  by  a  little  reflection  and  patience,  they  could  have  had  a  hundred 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  but  they  preferred  war.  Yery  well.  Last  3'ear 
they  could  have  saved  their  slaves,  but  now  it  is  too  late ;  all  the  power  of  earth 
can  not  restore  to  them  their  slaves  any  more  than  their  dead  grandfathers. 
Kext  year  their  lands  Avill  be  taken  —  for  in  w^ar  we  can  take  them,  and 
rightfully,  too — and  in  another  year  they  may  beg  in  vain  for  their  lives.  A 
people  who  will  persevere  in  war  beyond  a  certain  limit  ought  to  know  the 
consequences.  Many,  many  jieople,  with  less  jjertinacity  than  the  South,  have 
been  Aviped  out  of  national  existence." 

By  the  3d  of  February  Sherman  Avas  ready  for  his  ncAV  movement.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  free  naA^'gation  of  the  Mississippi  River  could  be 
best  guarded  by  destroying  the  lines  of  railroad  by  Avhich  the  Bebels  Avere 
able  to  approach  it  at  any  point,  at  Avill,  and  then  by  the  establishment  of 
small  posts  in  the  interior  to  keep  the  guerrillas  aAvay  from  the  banks. 
"With  this  vicAV,  he  proposed  to  move  out  Avith  a  strong  column  due  east  Irom 

*The  losses  of  Sherman'R  corps  in  the  battle  and  brief  pursuit,  were  two  luindred  and  fifty- 
eight  killed,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty -seA'en  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  missing. 
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Vicksburg  across  tlie  State  of  Mississippi  to  tlie  important  railroad  center  of 
Meridian,  where  a  cavalry  force,  moving-  from  Memphis  out  to  and  down 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  should  meet  him.  General  William  Sooy 
Smith  wa3  assigned  to  this  latter  duty.  Sherman  himself  took  the  lieUl  with 
the  Vicksburg  column,  composed  of  two  divisions  from  McPheraon's  corps,  and 
two  from  Ilurlbut's,  with  Colonel  Winslow's  brigade  of  cavalry.  "With  this 
formidable  force  be  plunged  into  the  country,  and  disappeared  from  the 
public  eye.  The  noveU\'  and  mystery  of  the  movement  ^^'tpicnl  curiosity, 
and  great  expectations  were  cherished  as  to  the  results  at  which  Sherman 
Avas  sujiposed  to  be  aiming.  "When,  after  a  month's  absence,  the  missing  army 
emerged  again,  having  simply,  in  the  words  of  its  leader,  accomplished  "a 
big  raid,"  there  was  general  disappointment.  The  expedition  had,  however, 
cut  the  enemy's  communications  at  Meridian,  destro^-cd  long  stretches  of 
tlie  railroads,  depots,  arsenals,  public  stores,  and  spread  among  the  people 
of  Mississippi  a  general  sense  of  danger,  and  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
More  might,  perhaps,  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  failure  of  the  Meni- 
jthis  cavalry  column  to  join  the  expedition  at  ]\reridian.-i-  Meanwhile,  it  was 
noteworthy  that  throughout  the  great  march  the  General  had  handled  his  army 
with  as  much  case  as  if  it  were  but  a  regiment,  and  had  learned  the  art  of 
subsisting  an  army  in  the  enemy's  country  without  a  base  and  without  a 
Bupplj-'train. 

Thus  far  MG  have  traced  the  progress  of  General  Sherman,  through  many 
checkered  scenes,  to  the  point  from  which  his  successful  career  begins.  Hitherto 
he  has  been  mainly  in  subordinate  positions,  and  his  few  independent  commands 
have  not  enlarged  his  fame.  His  career  in  Kentucky  was  a  failure.  With  the 
same  hai>h  judgment  which  the  Government  repeatedly  visited  upon  others  in 
einiilar  plight,  he  would  never  again  have  been  assigned  to  active  service.  If 
to  any  extent  he  was  responsible  for  the  neglect  before  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  his  conduct  there  was  Avoi-se  than  a  failure.  His  first  assault  on  Vicks- 
burg failed.  And  his  Meridian  exjieditiou  was  not  at  the  time  accounted  a 
Buccc^s.  In  subordinate  positions,  and  mainl}'  under  the  command  of  Grant, 
be  had  achieved  great  ci-cdit,  and  the  arm}-  and  the  public  alike  i-ecognized  in 
him  a  competent  corps  C!cnci-al.  With  the  most,  this  was  believed  to  be  the 
height  of  his  capacit}-.  It  is  to  the  rare  sagacity  of  General  Grant  in  judging 
men  tiiat  the  country  owes  the  brilliant  and  eventful  cai-eer  we  have  now  to 
trace. 

Between  these  two  the  friendship  that  began  almost  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  cemented  as  it  was  in  many  an  hour  of  danger  and  on  many  a  hard-fought 
field,  had  grown  more  intimate  and  confidential.  When  now,  Grant  was  raised 
to  the  Lieutenant-Generalship,  in  tlu;  fullness  of  his  heart  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  "iJear  Slierman,"  giving  him  the  news,  and  adding:  "  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  30U  and  Mel'lior.Hon,  as  the  men  to  whom,  above  all  others, 
I  feel  indebted  for  whatever  I  have  had  of  success.     How   far  ^our  advice   and 

•For  the  catucfl  of  lliii  failure  8ee  pont,  Life  of  William  Sooy  Sniitli. 
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assistance  have  been  of  help  to  me,  you  know,  llow  far  your  execution  of 
■whatever  has  been  given  3'ou  to  do  entitles  you  to  the  reward  I  am  receiving, 
you  can  not  know  as  well  its  I."  Warui,  generous  words,  honorable  alike  to  the 
writer  and  the  one  addressed!  But  the  reply  is  something  moi-e.  It  was 
graceful  that  General  Sherman  should  say:  "You  do  3-ourself  injustice  and  us 
too  much  honor  in  assigning  to  us  too  large  a  share  of  the  merits  which  have 
led  to  3-our  high  advancement.  .  .  .  You  are  now  "Washington's  .  .  suc- 
cessor, and  occup3'  a  position  of  almost  dangerous  elevation  ;  but  if  you  can 
continue,  as  heretofore,  to  be  yourself,  simple,  honest,  and  unpretending,  you 
will  enjo}^  through  life  the  respect  and  love  of  friends,  and  the  homage  of  mill- 
ions of  human  beings  that  will  award  j'ou  a  large  share  in  securing  to  them 
and  their  descendants  a  government  of  law  and  stability."  And  it  was  frank 
to  add:  "My  only  point  of  doubt  was  in  3'our  knowledge  of  grand  strategy 
and  of  books  of  science  and  history;  but  I  confess  3'our  common  sense  seems  to 
have  supplied  all  these."  So,  too,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  urge  Grant  to 
"come  West;  take  to  3-ourself  the  whole  ]\Iississippi  Valle3'.  Let  us  make  it 
dead  sure — and  1  tell  3-0U  the  Atlantic  slopes  and  Pacific  shores  will  follow  its 
destin3'.  .  .  .  Here  lies  the  seat  of  coming  empire,  and  from  the  West,  when 
our  task  is  done  we  will  make  short  work  of  Charleston  and  Richmond,  and 
the  impoverished  coast  of  the  Atlantic."  But  it  touched  the  limits  of  extrava- 
gant admiration,  and  was  hardly  free  from  a  suspicion  of  flatter3-,  to  speak  of 
Grant  to  his  face  as  "Washington's  legitiniate  successor,"  and  to  sa3-,  "I  believe 
you  are  as  brave,  patriotic,  and  just,  as  the  great  protot3'pe  Washington — as 
unseltish,  kind-hearted,  and  honest,  as  a  man  should  be."* 

Two  da3-s  after  this  letter  was  sent,  Sherman  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi  River! 

lie  was  summoned  to  meet  Grant  at  Nashville,  and  he  traveled  as  far  north 
with  him  as  Cincinnati.  In  that  visit  the  plans  wci'c  first  outlined,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  ended  the  war.  Later,  General  Grant  sent  him  a  map,  on  which 
were  traced  the  lines  the  several  armies  were  to  take.  The  bare  po.ssibilit3'  of 
some  inquisitive  2)ostmaster  having  opened  the  package  in  which  this  was  sent, 
threw  Sherman's  suspicious  mind  into  a  fever  of  apprehension. f  Fiuall}-  Grant 
wrote,  under  date  4th  April,  disclosing  his  complete  programme.  This  was 
Sherman's  share:  "You  I  propose  to  move  against  Johnston's  army,  to  break  it 
up,  and  to  get  into  the  interior  of  the  enem3''s  countr}'  as  far  as  3-ou  can,  inflict- 
ing all  the  damage  3'Ou  can  against  their  war  resources.  I  do  not  propose  to 
la3'  down  for  3-ou  a  plan  of  campaign,  but  simpl3'  to  la3-  down  the  work  it  is 
desirable  to  liave  done,  and  leave  3'Ou  free  to  execute  in  3-our  own  wa3'.  Submit 
to  me,  however,  as  earl3-  as  3'ou  can.  3-our  plan  of  operations."  Sherman 
responded  promptl3-:  "I  am  pushing  stores  to  the  front  with  all  po.ssible  dis- 
patch.    ...     It  will  take  us  all  of  April  to  get  in  all  our  furloughed  vet- 

*  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.     Serie.s  of  1866,  Vol.  I,  pp.  14,  15. 

t  Ibid,  p.  2-5.  "I  will  cause  inquirie.s  to  be  made,"  writes  Sherman,  "le.st  the  map  ha.s  been 
seen  by  some  eye  intelligent  enough  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  blue  and  red  lines.  We  can  not 
be  too  careful  in  these  matters." 
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crans.  .  .  aiui  to  collect  provisions  and  cattlo  to  the  line  of  the  Tennes- 
see. .  .  At  the  signal,  to  be  given  by  you,  Sehotield  will  .  .  drop  down  to  Hi- 
awassee,  and  march  on  Johnston's  right.  .  .  Thomas  will  aim  to  have  forty- 
five  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and  move  straight  on  Johnston,  wherever  ho  may 
be,  and  fighting  him  continuously,  persistently,  and  to  the  best  advantage.  .  . 
McPherson  will  have  full  thirty  thousand  of  the  best  men  in  America.  He  will 
cross  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur,  march  toward  Eome,  and  feel  for  Thomas.  .  . 
Should  Johnston  fall  behind  the  Chattahoochie  I  would  feign  to  the  right,  but 
pass  to  the  lett,  and  act  on  Atlanta,  or  on  its  eastern  communications,  according 
to  developed  facts.     This  is  about  as  far  ahead  as  I  feel  disposed  to  look."* 

Such  then,  was  the  campaign  which  our  nervous,  energetic  General,  now  at 
last  in  indei)endent  command,  and  with  ample  force,  proposed  to  himself.  Ho 
would  act  first  against  Johnston;  then  against  Atlanta,  or  its  communications. 
For  the  worlc  he  had  three  armies,  numbering,  in  the  aggregate,  a  hundred 
thousand  men.f  He  had,  moreover,  three  Generals — a  consideration  of  no  less 
weight}-  import.  If  Grant  could  trace  his  success  to  Sherman  and  McPherson, 
Sherman  might  now  well  fortify  Ins  hopes  for  the  campaign  by  remembering 
that  he  was  privileged  to  command  George  H.Thomas,  James  B.  McPherson, 
and  J.  M.  Schofield.;}:  with  the  long  list  of  brave  officers,  educated  to  war  in  the 
war,  comprised  within  the  army  of  each. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  26,  27,  28. 

t  The  exact  number  w.is:  Thomas's  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-three;  McPherson's  Army  of  the  Tennes.see,  twenty-lour  tlioiisand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-five;  Scliofield's  Army  of  the  Oliio,  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine;  total 
ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven;  with  the  splendid  artillery  equipment  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  guns.     The  organization  of  these  armies  was  as  follows : 

ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  ( THOMAS ). 

D.  S.  Stanley's  division. 


Fourth  Corps— O.  O.  Howard,  -     -     -     -    ^    John  Newton's  division. 

Tiiomas  J.  Woods's  division. 

(Jeff.  C.  Davis's  division. 
K.  W.  .lohnson's  divison. 
A.  Baird's  division. 

fA.  S.  Williams's  division. 
John  W.  Geary's  division. 
Daniel  ButterHeld's  division. 

AKMY    OF   THE    TENNESSEE    (McPIIERSON). 

fl*.  J.  Ostcrhaus's  division. 
Morgan  L.  Smith's  division. 
John  E.  Smith's  division. 
Harrow's  division. 

(T.  E.  ('.  Ransom's  division. 
.John  M.  Coise's  division. 
T.  W.  Sweeney's  division. 

tj  ,       ,,    r-  ■n       1    T>   T)i   •      T  i    (;harlos  K.  Woods's  division. 

Seventeenth  Corps-Frank  P.  Bla.r,  Jr.,      |    .^j    ^^   LeggcU's  division. 

AK.MY    OF   TIIK   OHIO    (sfHOFIKLI)). 

_,„,,.,,,  f    M.  S.  Hascall's  division. 

Twenty -llnrd  Corp, (  J.  D.  Cox's  division. 

t  The  whole  force  had  V^ccn   reorganized,  and  from  the  assignment  of  corps  comroandera 
down,  tlic  President  iind  given  Sherman  his  tlioice  in  evcrytliiiig. 
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Against  him  stood  the  ablest  commander  remaining  to  the  Confedcracj',  an 
accomplished  and  experienced  soldier.  But  it  was  General  Johnston's  misfor- 
tune to  be  in  ill  favor  at  Richmond.  He  had  but  forty-five  thousand  men  of  all 
arms,  with  some  possible  recruits,  in  the  doubtful  shape  of  Georgia  militia,  with- 
out transportation,  and  cowed  by  the  successive  disasters  which  (under  Bragg) 
had  hurled  them  back  from  Nashville  to  Murfreesboro,  to  Tullahoma,  to  Chatta- 
nooga, to  Mission  Ridge,  and  to  Dalton.  With  this  force,  Mr.  Davis  was 
demanding  that  he  should  undertake  an  offensive  campagn  against  the  hundred 
thousand  men  that  lay  clustered  about  the  fastnesses  of  Chattanooga. 

While  they  debated  it,  Sherman's  last  preparations  w^ere  completed.  Grant 
had  first  fixed  the  25th  of  April  for  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  several 
gratid  armies;  then,  as  he  found  the  Armj"^  of  the  Potomac  still  unready,  the  27th; 
then  1st  May,  and  finall}'  5th  May.  On  the  4th  he  sent  the  final  order;  on  the 
5th  the  campaign  against  Johnston  and  Atlanta  opened. 

Sherman  hoped  to  force  Johnston  to  speedy  and  decisive  battle;  ^  Johnston, 
with  the  cautious  wisdom  that  distinguished  him,  saw  at  once  that,  with  his 
weak  forces,  his  policy  was  to  act  on  the  defensive,  draw  Sherman  away  from  hie 
base,  weaken  his  army  at  ever}^  step  for  guards  for  his  attenuated  line  of  sup- 
plies, and  so  finally  bring  on  the  decisive  battle  on  something  more  nearly 
approaching  equal  terms.  But  he  was  nevertheless  prepared  to  make  his 
defensive  campaign  an  obstinate  one.  His  main  defenses,  in  his  present  posi- 
tion, were  along  the  Rocky  Faces  Ridge,  a  short  distance  north  of  Dalton;  at 
Tunnel  Hill  and  Buzzard's  Roost  Gaps.  Here  the  heights  were  crowned  with 
artillery,  the  approaches  were  obstructed  with  abatti.s,  and,  to  complete  the  work, 
these  were  finallj'  flooded  by  the  aid  of  dams  on  the  adjacent  streams.  Not  pro- 
posing to  sacrifice  his  soldiers  against  this  impregnable  position.  General  Sher- 
man made  it  his  aim  to  maneuver  Johnston  into  open  ground,  and  then  suddenly' 
bring  him  to  battle.  To  this  end  he  sent  Thomas  to  make  a  strong  feint  directly 
against  the  works,  while  McPherson,  marching  from  his  position  on  the  west 
around  Johnston,  should  silently  sieze  the  Snake  Gap,  and  throw  himself  upon 
the  railroad  below  him  at  Resaca,  thus  forcing  him  out  of  his  craggy  fastness  to 
fight  for  his  line  of  supplies.  Thomas  carried  out  his  part  of  the  plan  admira- 
bly, and  made  so  formidable  a  demonstration  that  he  fairly  forced  himself  into 
the  gap  on  Johnston's  front.  Meantime  McPherson  hastened  around  on  his 
western  detour,  only  to  find  that  Johnston  had  seen  through  the  whole  plan 
from  the  outset,^nd  had  effectually  guarded  against  it.  In  ample  time  he  had  dis- 
patched troops  to  Resaca,  and  McPherson  reported  that  he  "found  the  place  too 
eti'ong  to  be  taken  bj'  assault."  And  besides,  so  complete  were  Johnston's  pre- 
parations, that  he  had  not  only  fortified  Resaca,  but  had  so  strengthened  his 
tenure  of  the  line  of  railway  to  Dalton,  above,  that  McPherson  found  it  impos- 
sible to  burst  in  upon  it  anywhere.  Yet  more,  he  had  cut  roads  through  the 
rough  country  so  as  to  be  able,  by  a  sudden  march,  to  pounce  down  from  Dalton 
upon  the  flank  of  any  adventurous  force  here  seeking  to  molest  his  rear.     Thus 

*  "  I  hope  the  enemj^  will  fight  at  Dalton,"  said  Sherman  in  letter  of  instructions  to  McPher- 
6on,  5th  ?,I:iy.— Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.     Series  of  1S66   Vol.  I,  p.  51. 

Vol.  I.— 29. 
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endangered,  McPhevson  tliouglit  it  necessary  for  his  own  safety  to  draw  back 
and  fortify  at  Suake  Gap;  and  so  the  first  step  in  the  campaign  ended  in  failure. 

The  cause  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  every  one.  The  whole  movement 
turned  upon  the  success  at  Ecsaca.  The  attack  at  Buzzard's  Eoost  was  on\y  a 
feint.  But  the  feint  was  committed  to  Thomas,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand; 
the  real  movement  to  McPherson,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand,  which 
proved,  in  the  judgment  of  its  skillful  commander,  too  Aveak  to  attack,  or  even 
to  hold  its  ground  and  ruu  the  risk  of  being  attacked.  But  Sherman,  with  a 
fertility  of  resource  that  was  admirable,  was  ready  at  once  for  the  contingency, 
although,  as  he  said.  '-someAA^wit  disappointed  at  the  result."  lie  at  once  pro- 
pared  to  make  the  attack  at  Eesaca  with  almost  his  entire  force,  leaving  only  a 
oingle  corps  to  keep  up  the  feint  at  Buzzard's  Roost.  So  ended  the  first  stage 
of  the  campaign. 

But  Johnston  was  again  to  offer  a  skillful  parry.  No  sooner  had  Shcrman'a 
movement  commenced  than,  divining  its  object,  his  antagonist  began  to  move 
to  meet  it.  On  the  13th  Sherman's  army  began  to  arrive  befoi-e  Eesaca.  On 
the  13th  Johnston  abandoned  Dalton,  and  marched  down  to  Eesaca,  leaving  the 
corps  Sherman  had  left  keeping  up  the  feint,  to  march  quietlj^  after  him.  Next 
morning  when  Sherman  arrived,  he  perceived  at  a  glan.ce  that  ho  was  foiled 
again. 

This  time,  however,  he  determined  to  fight;  while,  at  the  same  time,  ho 
should  again  essay  cutting  Johnston's  lino  of  supplies.  From  Eesaca  southward 
the  Oostenaula  interposed  its  waters  between  Sherman  and  the  railroad  to 
Atlanta.  Laying  a  pontoon  bridge  across  this  stream,  a  few  miles  below 
Resaca,  Sherman  crossed  here  a  single  division.  Behind  this,  and  much  further 
down,  he  sent  Garrard's  cavalry  division  to  cut  the  railroad  far  to  the  south- 
ward. Then,  platting  Thomas  in  the  center,  McPherson  on  the  right,  and  Scho- 
field  on  the  left,  he  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  intrenchments  of  Eesaca. 
Thomas  and  Schofield  found  the  obstructions  too  great,  and  gained  little  or 
nothing.  McPherson  fared  better,  and  succeeded  in  securing  ground  whence  his 
batteries  swept  the  Eebol  positions.  Meantime,  hearing  of  the  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  river  a  little  way  below  him,  and  of  the  threat  there  made  on  his 
rear,  Johnston  dispatched  Hood  to  guard  against  this  new  danger.  But  before 
he  could  accomplish  anything  ShermaJi  was  swinging  his  wliole  right  aci'oss  the 
bridge.  This  settled  the  matter.  Johnston  at  once  evacuated  Eesaca,  and 
retreated  southward,  burning  the  bridges  behind  him. 

Thus  ended  the  second  stage  of  the  campaign.  It  cost  between  four  and 
five  thousand  men,  while  the  Eebel  less  was  proi)ortionately  far  less,  on  account 
of  their  intrenchments,  and  the  result  was  finally  obtained,  not  bj'  sanguinary 
fighting,  but  by  the  bloodless  flanking  operations  below  the  town.  Sherman 
was  again  rlisappointed  in  seeking  to  force  Johnston's  forty-five  thousand  to 
pitched  Vjattlc  with  his  hundred  thousand — ho  must  find  his  battle-field  yet 
farther  from  his  base. 

Pursuit  was  proin]»tly  begun.  McPherson  had  a  skii-mish  at  Calhoun  ; 
there  was  a  brisker  little  engagement  at  Adairsville ;  and  finally  Johnston  was 
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found  intrenched  at  Cassville,  a  point  on  the  railroad  about  midway  between 
Chattanooga  and  AtUinta.  The  Eebel  army  was  now  re-enforced  by  a  fresh 
division  of  Polk's  corps,  making  it  a  little  stronger  than  at  the  outset  of 
the  campaign;  and  an  attack  was  ordered  on  Sherman's  advancing  columns. 
But  the  orders  were  misunderstood;  nothing  Avas  done,  and  Sherman  soon  had 
his  artiileiy  favorably  posted,  and  playing  upon  the  intrenchments.  Hood  and 
Polk,  at  nightfall,  waited  upon  Johnston  and  urged  a  retreat,  insisting  that  the 
National  artillery  made  their  positions  untenable.  The  Rebel  commander  dis- 
sented from  their  views;  but  the  representations  of  his  two  best  officers  had  so 
strong  an  influence  upon  him  that,  against  his  better  judgment,  he  finally  con- 
sented, Next  morning  Sherman  found  his  antagonist  gone.  So  ended  one 
more  stage  in  the  camj^aign. 

Already  far  down  into  the  encmj^'s  country,  beyond  -what,  six  months 
before,  had  seemed  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  Government  to  supply  the  army, 
Sherman  did  not  hesitate.  Thus  far  he  had  wonderfullj^  preserved  the  thread 
of  railroad  by  which  his  supi^lies  passed  through  the  hostile  regions  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Northern  Georgia,  to  reach  him;  and,  emboldened  by  his  suc- 
cess, and  fertile  in  exj)edients,  he  at  once  resolved  on  yet  more  hazardous  ven- 
tures. He  was  greatly  disappointed  in  being  unable  to  bring  Johnston  to 
decisive  battle,  and  he  knew  full  well  the  aim  of  "that  astute  commander,"  as 
he  often  styled  him,  in  drawing  him  yet  further  and  further  from  his  base  of 
supplies.  But  re- enforcements  continued  to  reach  him,  and  with  bold  hearts 
his  troops  once  more  turned  their  faces  southward. 

Sherman's  thorough  study  of  the  topographical  featuT-es  of  the  country  led 
him  to  the  belief  that  Johnston's  next  stand  would  be  in  the  strong  natural 
position  of  Allatoona  Pass,  a  point  he  had  no  desire  to  attack.  Loading  his 
wagons,  therefore,  with  food  and  powder  he  made  a  long  stride  away  from  his 
railroad — marching  far  to  the  south-westward  of  Johnston's  supposed  position, 
and  hoping  to  sieze  Dallas,  toward  the  west  and  rear  of  Allatoona  Pass.  But 
"the  astute  commander"  saw  through  Sherman's  efforts  to  mask  his  real  pur- 
pose; and  when  the  heads  of  columns  appeared  near  Dallas  they  found  John- 
ston behind  formidable  intrenchments,  ready  to  receive  them.  Here,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Hope  Church,  Hooker,  who  led  the  advance  of  Thomas's  army, 
had  a  fierce  engagement  as  he  came  up  on  the  25th  of  May;  and  for  the  next 
three  days  there  was  skirmishing,  sometimes  swelling  into  heavy  fighting,  all 
along  the  lines.  On  the  27th  Sherman  ordered  an  assault,  which  cost  some  three 
thousand  men,  while  the  enemy  lost  only  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  held  his 
ground.  The  next  day,  however,  Johnston  fell  upon  McPherson's  army,  but 
found  it  already  behind  good  breastworks,  and  received  an  equally  bloody  repulse. 
Thus,  for  ten  daj'S,  stood  the  two  skillful  antagonists,  fairly  matched,  facing 
each  other  with  thrust  and  parry.  But  Sherman  was  not  so  to  be  balked.  To 
flank  again  to  the  westward  would  throw  him,  as  he  thought,  too  far  from  the 
railroad,  Avith  which  it  was  vital  to  maintain  his  connection.  He  therefore 
gradually  extended  his  lines  to  the  eastward,  Johnston  closely  watching  and 
following  every  move.     Throwing  his  cavalry  out,  he  succeeded  in  siezing  Alia- 
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toona  Pass,  and  Acworth,  on  the  railroad;  then,  establishing  himself  there,  ho 
began  to  accumulate  supplies  and  prepare  for  a  desperate  grapple  Avith  tho 
encniv.  who,  still  resolutely  confronting  him,  now  lay  a  little  further  down  on 
the  railroad  at  Marietta.  Between  the  hostile  armies  interposed  a  mountain 
Bpur — henceforth  as  bloody  and  ill-omened  a  name  in  our  history  as  Freder- 
icksburg— the  heights  of  Ivenesaw.     They  were  held  by  the  enemy. 

Within  the  next  five  da3-s  Sherman  had  the  railroad  repaired  to  his  very 
camps,  had  abundant  supplies,  and  Avas  readA'  for  a  fresh  movement.  Weary 
of  perpetual  flanking,  Avhich  seemed  onlj-  to  result  in  driving  tho  enemy  to 
Btronger  positions,  and  knowing  very  well  what  his  antagonist  hoped  in  thus 
drawing  him  on,  he  now  determined  to  abandon  his  eftbrt  to  bring  on  a  battle 
on  equal  ground,  and  to  attack  Johnston  just  where  Johnston  had  prepared  for 
attack.  Yet  the  results  of  his  reconncissances  might  well  have  given  him  pause. 
Directly  in  front  loomed  Kenesaw,  bristling  with  batteries,  scarred  with  in- 
trenchments  and  abattis.  To  the  west,  securely  covering  the  flank,  was  Lost 
Mountain;  thrust  forward  between  the  two  was  Pine  Hill.  But,  with  his  quick 
eye  for  detecting  the  salient  jioints  of  a  position,  Sherman  saAV  that  this  lino 
was  too  much  extended  for  Johnston's  weak  force,  and  trusting  to  tho  chances 
that  might  result  from  carrying  the  weaker  of  the  heights,  he  proceeded  to 
attack. 

From  the  9th  of  June,  on  which  the  advance  was  made,  till  the  3d  of  July, 
Sherman  lay  beating  away  his  strength  against  those  rock-bound  barriers.  Ho 
Boon,  indeed,  forced  Johnston  off  Lost  Mountain  and  Pine  Hill;  but  in  so  doing 
he  only  strengthened  his  position.  Emboldened,  however,  by  these  successes, 
as  it  would  seem,  and  doubtless  remembering  tho  scaling  of  Mission  Eidge,  at 
which  all  the  world  wondered,  he  now  brought  himself,  well  knowing  the  dan- 
ger, to  order  an  attack  on  Ivenesaw  itself.  Amjile  time  was  given  for  pi-epara- 
tion.  Finally,  on  the  27th,  the  batteries  swept  the  mountain  side  with  a  fearful 
rtorm  of  bhell;  and  at  last  two  armies,  Thomas's  and  McPhcrson's,  rushed  to  tho 
aRBault.  They  were  completely  and  bloodily  repulsed;  the  position  was  im- 
pregnable. '•Failure  it  was,  and  for  it  I  assume  the  entire  responsibilit}',"  said 
Bherman,  manful!}'. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame  if  he  had  there  rested.  But,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  it  was  a  chai-acteristic  of  this  gifted  commander's  mind  to  be 
unwilling  ever  to  acknowledge  an  error;='=  and  so  he  must  needs  prove  that 
the  failure  was  advantageous:  "I  claim  that  it  produced  good  iruits,  as  it 
denionsti-ated  to  General  Johnston  that  I  would  assault,  and  that  boldly." 
Novel  reason  for  battle — to  make  the  eneni}'  understand  his  intentions!  Asa 
miBlakc,  the  first  in  u  hi-illiant  and   highly  successl'ul  campaign,!"  it  would   have 

•So  warm  an  admirer  of  General  Slicrm.'in,  find  bo  aciilc  a  military  critic  as  Mr.  Swiiiton,  Iip.b 
here  Ik-cii  forced  to  Bubntantially  the  Kaiuo  (iIjscTvatioii :  "Tiic  oilier  ulternative  (I'roiii  a.st-aiilt), 
that  of  flankinp,"  lie  nays,  "would,  if  now  adopted,  BUgj^cst  tiic  query  wiiy  it  had  not  been  chosen 
before,  wiih  Kavin;,'  of  time  and  troops.  Accordingly,  Shcrni:iii  felt  authorized  to  uiaUc  one  grand 
Mgault." — Decisive  liattlcH  of  the  War,  p.  403. 

t  Or,  at  moHt,  the  fcccond,  if  taking  the  hulk  of  the  army  for  a.  feint  at  Ilesaca  he  reckoned 
the  fintt. 
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been  cordially  pardoned.  Who  ever  thouglit  the  less  for  it  of  that  Frederick 
who  wrote,  "I  have  lost  a  great  battle,  and  solely  bj^  my  own  fault?"  But  as  a 
wise  movement,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Country  was  disposed  to  accept 
it.  Presently,  General  Sherman  thought  it  necessary  to  argue  the  point:  "The 
assault,"  he  Avrites  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  Washington,  "was  no  mistake.  I 
had  to  do  it.  The  enemy  and  our  own  arm}'  and  officei'S  had  settled  down  into 
the  conviction  that  the  assault  of  lines  formed  no  part  of  my  game,  and  the 
moment  the  enemy  Avas  found  behind  anything  like  a  parapet,  wMiy,  everj-body 
Avould  deploy,  throw  up  counter-works,  and  take  it  easy,  leaving  it  to  the 'old 
man'  to  turn  the  position."*  Thet'e  is  more  of  it  in  this  and  man}-  other  letters, 
but  this  is  enough.  Proud  as  he  was  of  his  army,  he  was  j'ct  ready  to  slander 
it  in  seeking  defense  for  his  course.  Under  his  management,  forsooth,  its 
discipline  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  had  to  be  slaughtered  in  order  to  tit  it  for 
fighting!  And  yet,  a  few  days  later,  we  find  him  apologeticall}- explaining  to 
General  Grant  that  his  arm}-  had  "lost  nothing  in  morale  in  the  assault, "f — not 
because  the  assault  had  tended  to  improve  the  morale,  as  he  has  just  been  argu- 
ing, but  because  he  prevented  its  injurious  effects  by  speedily  following  it  up 
with  other  movements. 

Here,  indeed,  was  his  great  merit.  Unshaken  b}'  misfortune,  he  rose  abovo 
it  to  fresh  brillianc}'.  Instant!}^  reocgnizing,  with  tiiat  swift  perception  that 
had  so  often  stood  him  in  good  stead,  the  utter  impossibility  of  seeking  by 
further  efforts  to  drive  Johnston  out  of  Kenesaw,  ho  once  more  launched  out 
his  flanking  column  far  to  the  south-westward.  Straightway,  in  the  darkness  of 
a  single  I'.ight,  Kenesaw  fell  without  a  blow! 

Johnston  first  halted  at  Smj-rna  Church,  then,  as  Sherman's  quick  maneu- 
vers threw  him  out  of  this  position,  fell  back  bcA'ond  the  Chattahoochie.  Sher- 
man pushed  forward,  and  lo!  in  sight  rose  the  spires  of  Atlanta! 

But  between  him  and  them  la}'  the  network  of  defenses,  drawn  and  held  by 
a  skillful  General,  whose  parapets  were  for  man}-  weary  days  to  keep  the  armv 
at  bay.  Johnston  now  considered  that  the  long-awaited  favorable  moment  had 
come  for  decisive  battle.  He  had  compelled  the  powerful  antagonist,  who  mus- 
tered more  than  two  soldiers  to  his  one,  to  spend  seventy-two  days  in  marchin"- 
a  hundred  miles;  ho  had  lured  him  on  to  attack  fortified  positions,  and,  as  he 
believed,  had  inflicted  great  loss.  As  the  line  lengthened,  ho  knew  that  the 
assailant  must  weaken  his  forces  at  the  front  to  protect  it,  and  he  reckoned  on 
this  as  a  cause  of  still  greater  depletion  in  the  hostile  ranks.  Meanwhile  his 
own  were  strengthened.  Whereas  he  had  begun  the  campaign  with  scarcely 
forty-five  thousand  men,  yet  now,  notwithstanding  the  natural  losses  of  so 
active  a  series  of  operations,  his  re-enforcements  had  raised  his  strength  to  fifty- 
one  thousand.!     Believing,  therefore,  that  he  at  last  approached  terms  of  equal- 

*  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.     Series  of  18GG,  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 

t  Ibid,  p.  122. 

t  Johnston's  entu-e  losses  in  the  campaign,  thus  far,  were  ten  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
and  four  thousand  seven  hundred  from  other  causes.  He  had  inflicted  much  grenter  loss  upon 
Sherman.     He  estimates  it  at  five  tiiues  Lis  own. 
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itvwith  his  antagonist,  he  pvopared  such  measures  as  seemed  to  promise  decisive 
Tictoiy.  Sherman,  remembering  his  phin  lor  demonstrating  on  the  east  side  of 
Athinta  or  its  oommiinioations,  as  announced  to  Grant  at  the  outset,  had  already 
crossed  the  Chattahooeliie  to  the  eastward  of  the  raih'oad  and  city;  but  bet-sveen 
him  and  Atlanta  there  still  lay  the  swampy  banks  of  Peachtree  Creek.  On  the 
further  side  of  this  stream  Johnston  prepared  his  first  Avorks.  He  proposed  that 
Sherman  should  ho  permitted  to  cross;  that  then,  sallying  from  his  works,  ho 
would  fall  upon  the  adventurous  army  and  essay  to  drive  it  back  in  confusion 
into  the  stream.  Failing  in  this,  his  next  plan  would  be  to  draw  off  to  the 
South  and  East,  deserting  these  works,  and  leaving  Sherman  to  march  ftiir  upon 
Atlanta.  Then,  issuing  from  his  new  positions,  he  would  fall  upon  the  flank  of 
Sherman's  passing  column,  break  it  if  possible,  and  beat  the  fragments  in  detail. 

Such  was  the  reception  preparing  for  our  army,  when  the  Kebels,  them- 
selves dealing  the  weightiest  blows  to  their  own  cause,  came  to  our  aid.  "  Such 
a  mysterious  blow  to  the  Confederacy,"  says  an  able  military  critic,*  "was  that 
by  which  General  Johnston  was  removed  from  its  Western  army,  when  he  was 
most  needful  for  its  salvation  ;  kept  from  its  command  till  an  intervening  General 
had  ruined  and  disintegrated  it,  and  then  gravely  restored  to  the  leadership  of 
its  pitiful  fragments." 

There  was  lell  to  oppose  Sherman's  advance.  General  J.  B.  Hood!  It  Avas 
a  8oi-ry  contrast.  The  one,  warlike  by  instinct,  trained  to  military  methods, 
and  educated  by  long  experience,  was  noAV  the  most  brilliant  soldier  in  the 
armies  of  his  country.  The  other  was  a  brave,  rash,  inconsiderate  fighter — noth- 
ing more.  Conscious,  as  it  would  seem,  of  his  unfitness  for  the  task  to  which 
the  blind  passions  of  the  Confederate  President  had  assigned  liim,  he  appealed 
to  his  late  chief  for  assistance.  Johnston  explained  all  his  plans,  and  Hood 
adopting  them,  at  once  proceeded  to  essay  their  execution. 

So  it  happened  that,  when  Sherman,  advancing  across  the  Peachtree  Creek, 
was  coming  out  upon  the  firm  ground,  whence  he  hoped  to  march  on  Atlanta, 
he  was  suddenly  struck  with  tremendous  force  at  an  unfortunate  gap  be- 
tween Schofield  and  Thomas.  Pushing  his  advantage,  bravely  but  not  skillfully. 
General  Hood  strove  to  carry  out  Johnston's  plan,  and  drive  the  disordered 
columns  into  the  stream.  But  a  part  of  the  line  had  been  protected  by  hastily- 
erected  breastworks  of  rails;  here  the  onset  was  handsomely  resisted,  the 
other  corps  rallied  and  were  re-enforced,  and,  in  the  end.  Hood  was  driven 
back  to  his  intrenchmenls,  with  a  loss,  as  Sherman  estimated  it,  of  well-nigh 
five  thousand  men.  Sherman's  own  loss  was  but  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-three. 

Foiled  at  the  outset,  Hood  next  faithfully  strove  to  carrj-  out  Johnston's 
second  phm.  In  the  night  he  abandoned  his  Peachtree  lines  and  drew  down  to 
his  fortifications  east  of  Atlanta.  Next  morning,  Sherman  was  astonished  to 
find  tliat  the  works  whence  had  flamed  forth  such  fierce  attack,  were  deserted. 
In  the  firHt  surprise,  and  with  his  natural  swiftness  of  reasoning,  he  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  Atlanta  itself  must  be  evacuated;  and   straightway  he  put 

•  Bwinton'H  Dcciaivc  I'atllca  of  the  "War,  p.  405. 
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his  columns  in  motion  to  occupy  the  city.  It  was  nearly  noon-!=  when  Hood, 
lying  in  wait,  conceived  the  op2>ortune  moment  to  have  come.  Issuing,  then, 
from  his  works,  I'ar  to  the  rear  of  Sherman's  advance,  he  fell  upon  his  flank, 
where  McPherson's  army  was  marching.  The  attack  was  irresistible;  the  col- 
umn, broken  and  in  some  disorder,  Avas  pushed  back,  some  batteries  were  cap- 
tured, McPherson  himself — weightiest  loss  of  all — was  killed.  But  Shei-man, 
never  long  disconcerted  by  anything,  quickly  disposed  his  greatly  superior  force, 
hurried  up  Schofield,  and  at  last,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  continuing  from  noon 
till  night,  beat  Hood  back.  The  battle  cost  Sherman  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  men  ;  he  estimated  Hood's  loss  at  eight  thousand,  which 
was  doubtless  something  of  an  exaggeration. 

Hood  now  drew  back  into  the  works  immediately  around  the  city  ;  Sherman 
dispatched  cavalry  to  attempt  cutting  the  Kebel  communications;  then  at  last,f 
convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  on  the  east  side  of  Atlanta,  swung  over  to  the 
west.  But  Hood,  discerning  the  movement,  marched  as  promptly,  and  the  next 
day  struck  the  National  lines  in  what  Sherman  himself  called  a  "magnificent 
assault."  But  it  Avas  timed  a  little  too  late.  No  sooner  had  Sherman's  troops 
been  halted  than  their  very  first  moments  had  been  given  to  throwing  up  rajiid 
breastworks.  Behind  these,  therefore,  they  met  Hood's  onset.  It  was  fiercely 
made,  and  tor  four  hours  continued,  with  a  final  result  of  six  hundred  lost  to 
Sherman,  and,  as  he  estimated,  not  less  than  five  thousand  to  Hood. 

The  desperate  struggles  of  the  army  that  stood  savagely  at  bay  in  Atlanta 
here  ended  for  a  little — apparently  through  sheer  exhaustion.  Sherman  com- 
pleted his  works,  planted  batteries,  shelled  the  town  (frequently  setting  it  on 
fire),  and  gradually  extended  his  lines  around  to  the  southward,  tOAvard  the  rail- 
road by  Avhich  Hood  drcAV  the  bulk  of  his  supplies.  Schofield  Avas  ordered  to 
attempt  breaking  through  the  enemy's  southern  lines,  but  the  effort  failed. 
There  folloAved  a  period  of  bombardments,  of  skirmishing  along  the  line,  of 
simultaneous  extensions  of  Avorks  on  either  hand. 

It  Avas  now  the  middle  of  August.  For  a  month  Sherman  had  lain  baflled 
in  sight  of  Atlanta.  His  army  Avas  reduced  ;  periods  of  enlistment  Avere  fast 
expiring;  new  levies  of  enormous  magnitude  began  to  be  contemplated  Avith 
alarm  at  the  North.  To  Avhat  end,  they  asked,  all  this  Avaste  of  blood  and 
treasure?  AVe  gain  barren  lines  of  railroad  by  strategic  marches,  but  the  fight- 
ing is  against  us,  the  Rebel  army  confronts  us,  and  in  the  AVest,  as  at  the  East, 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  Ave  have  spent  a  Avhole  campaign  in  trying  to  reduce 
still  defy  us.  The  old  distrust  of  Sherman  Avas  not  yet  fully  allayed,  and 
even  his  Avarmest  admirers  grew  uneasy.  At  last  the  great  couA^ention  of  the 
anti-Avar  party  assembled  at  Chicago.  In  the  height  of  their  opposition  to 
the  pi'osecution  of  hostilities,  they  pointed  to  Sherman's  foiled  armies  before 
Atlanta,  and  proclaimed  that  the  Avar  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  Avas  a 
failure. 

But,  on  the  very  day  before  that  resolution  passed,  there  began  an  eventful 
movement,  which,   a  month    afterward,  those   political   managers  Avould  have 

*  On  22d  July,  1864.  tJulv  27th. 
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plvon  untold  sums  to  have  foreseen.  General  Sherman  had  sent  Kilpatriek  to 
make  a  serious  break  on  tlio  railroads  south  of  Atlanta — taking  advantage  of 
the  opportune  absence  of  Hood's  cavalry  on  a,  similar  errand  northward.  Bin 
Kilpatriek  was  not  satisfactorily  successful.  Meantime  it  would  seem  that 
Sherman  himself  liad  grown  uneasy  at  t!ie  protracted  contest,  and  would  will- 
ingly have  stayed  his  hand,  lie  cast  longing  looks  to  Mobile  and  its  rivers  for 
help.  He  sent  dispatcpes  to  know  if  Mql)ile  were  likelj'  to  fall,  and  said  that 
if  it  were  he  would  quietly  await  the  event.  Ho  dwelt  upon  the  dtmger  to  his 
communications,  the  jieril  of  carrying  his  flanking  operations  further.  Across 
the  mountains,  his  great  friend,  the  Gcncral-in-Chief,  lay  before  another 
beleaguered  city  in  similar  perplexity.  There  no  device  was  practiced  save  a 
steady  extension  of  the  lines.  But  at  last,  having  full}'  counted  the  cost,  Sher- 
man took  his  resolution.  Filling  his  wagons  with  supplies,  and  cutting  loo.se 
from  his  base,  he  swung  around  to  the  south -Avestward  with  the  bulk  of  hw 
nrmy.  He  first  struck  the  "West  Point  Railroad,  broke  and  thoroughly  destroj'cd 
it  for  man}- miles;  and  then,  while  the  Chicago  Convention  is  proclaiming  tho 
war  a  failure,  pushes  straight  eastward,  for  the  onl}'  remaining  railroad  con- 
necting Atlanta  with  the  Confederacy.  He  strikes  it  near  Jonesboro',  finds  a 
consiilerable  portion  of  Hood's  arm}'-  here,  fights  and  repulses  them,  interposes 
between  them  and  Atlanta,  and  proceeds  with  a  vigorous  destruction  of  the 
track.  Hood  now  needs  no  strategist  to  tell  him  the  effect  of  that  repulse. 
That  night-!-  d-ill  reverberations  at  tho  north,  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta, 
ftrouse  the  sleepers.  It  is  the  end  of  tho  long  campaign.  Hood  is  evacuating 
the  city,  out  of  which  he  has  been  maneuvered. 

The  exultation  of  the  army  was  tempered  b}'  the  remembrance  of  tho 
^aves  that  lined  the  railroad  back  to  Chattanooga,  and  of  the  fresh  perils  that 
came  with  the  victory.  But  the  rejoicing  of  the  countrj'  knew  no  bound.s. 
General  Grant  fired  a  shotted  salute  fi'oni  cveiy  battery  bearing  on  the  enemy 
about  Tiichmond  in  honor  of  the  gvcat  achievement  of  his  friend.  The  Presi- 
dent ordered  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  from  each  leading  city  and  military 
post  in  the  country;  and  in  special  executive  order  tendered  to  General  Sher- 
man the  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  "the  distinguished  ability,  pcrscvcranco,  and 
courage  displayed  in  the  campaign."  Bells  rang,  flags  were  hung  out,  bonfires 
were  burnt  in  the  leading  cities.  Prom  the  daj'  that  the  capture  of  Atlanta 
was  announced,  tho  part}'  that  had  resolved  that  the  war  was  a  failure  was 
defeated.  The  Presidential  contest  was  settled  when  Sherman  cut  loose  from 
his  base.  The  name  and  praise  of  Sherman  were  in  every  mouth.  From 
positive  unpopularity,  or  cold  and  questioning  respect,  he  suddetily  found  him- 
Bclf  buj-dcned  by  the  heartfelt  homage  of  aii  impulsive  and  grateful  p(!ople. 

The  popular  verdict  indeed  made  amends  to  Sherman  \\)V  previous  coldness 
by  fervid  excess  of  ]»raisc.  Of  the  remarkahle  campaign  thus  happily  ended, 
it  must  be  said  that  its  inaiti  object  was.  after  all,  unattaincd.  General  Sher- 
man had  sought  to  bring  tho  Rebel  army  to  decisive  battle  at  Dal  ton  ;  he  had 

•Sfptcmbcr  1,  18G1.     Tlic  campaign  began  5th  May,  and  tliiiH  luHtcd  about  four  months. 
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sought  it  at  every  stage  of  his  advance;  but  the  army  had  at  Last  escaped  him, 
shattered,  indeed,  but  still  an  effective  organization,  Avilh  all  its  trains  and  war 
materiel  intact.  lie  had  neith<u- crushed  it  nor  signally  defeated  it.  But,  viewed 
pimply  as  an  operation  for  conquering  territory,  the  entire  canijoaign  was  nia.s- 
terl}-.  Each  feature,  its  tactics,  its  logistics,  its  strategy,  was  equally  admii-ablo. 
Blunders  there  undoubtedly  were.  Need  we  recall  again  that  wise  saving  of 
Marshal  Tui-enne's,  "  Whoever  has  committed  no  faults  has  not  made  war." 
But,  as  a  whole,  the  campaign  will  long  be  studied  as  a  brilliant  exemplification 
of  sound  militaiy  principles  skillfully  put  in  practice.  Two  features  in  it  will 
always  attract  special  attention:  the  marvelous  manner  in  which,  by  judicious 
accumulations  of  supplies  at  various  secondary  bases  along  the  route,  thoroughly 
protected  b}^  strong  garrisons  and  fortifications,  the  army  was  kept  constantly 
supplied,  in  spite  of  I'aids  to  the  rear,  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  aiul  the 
inevitable  exposure  of  so  unprecedentedly  long  a  line;  and  the  no  less  marvel- 
ous mnnner  in  which,  moving  great  armies  over  great  spaces,  in  the  lace  of  a 
war^^  antagonist.  General  Sherman  handled  them  as  deftly  and  as  precisely  as 
he  might  the  pieces  on  a  chess-board. 

But  the  fall  of  Atlanta  brought  to  General  Sherman  new  perplexities. 
He  had  advanced  bej-ond  it  a  little,  had  found  the  enemy  opposing  a  sti'ong 
front  in  well-chosen  defensive  positions,  and  had  felt  unable  to  attack.  He 
dared  not  prolong  his  line  another  score  of  miles;  already  he  was  sure  that 
Hood's  forces,  if  reasanabl}' well-handled,  were  strong  enough  to  break  it  and 
throw  him  back  upon  Chattanooga;  at  the  farthest  he  could  only  hope,  by  the 
vigorous  use  of  his  arm3%  to  defend  the  railroad  which  supplied  him,  and  main- 
tain himself  at  the  end  of  it.  To  what  purpose?  He  perplexedly  considered 
the  question,  as  ho  lay  listening  to  the  thunders  of  Northern  applause,  sending 
home  the  thousands  of  troops  whoso  time  of  service  had  expired,  and  refitting 
the  remainder. 

Meantime  it  was  easy  to  see  how  success  had  elated  the  man,  and  increased 
the  natural  absolutism  of  all  his  mental  processes.  Before  Atlanta,  indeed,  there 
had  thus  been  bred  a  habit  of  command  that  did  not  always  stop  witliin  legiti- 
mate limits.  Opposed  from  the  outset  to  the  enlistment  of  negro  troops,  he  had 
chosen,  in  a  letter  to  the  hcad-quai-ters  of  the  army,  to  denounce  the  law  of 
Congress  for  sending  recruiting-agents  for  them  into  the  Eebcl  States  as  the 
height  of  folly,  and  to  declare  that  he  would  not  permit  its  enforcement  within 
his  command.*  Even  less  objectionable  services  were  barely  tolerated  ;  "The 
Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,"  he  declared,  "are  enough  to  eradicate 
all  trace  of  Christianity  from  our  minds,  much  less  u  set  of  unscrupulous 
State  agents  in  search  of  recruits."  When  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  apjilied 
for  a  pass  to  the  army,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  he  gave  him  one  instead  into 

*  Tlie  exact  language  was:  "I  must  express  my  opiuion  tliat  it  is  the  lieiglit  of  folly.  I 
can  not  permit  it  here.  I  will  not  have  a  set  of  fellows  hanging  about  on  any  such  pretences." 
Report  Com.  Con.  War.     Series  of  18GG,  Vol.  I,  p.  12.'3. 

T  Ibid. 
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the  Eebcl  linos,  atui  pleasantly  advised  him  to  open  recruiting-offices  in  Mobile, 
Montgomery,  Savannah,  and  similar  Eebel  posts;  while  to  help  the  matter  ho 
added  that  '-civilian  agents  about  an  army  were  a  nuisance," — a  proposition  of 
more  palpable  truth  than  politeness,  and  not  exactly  sufficient  to  overturn  a  law  of 
Congress.*  The  Governor  of  Minnesota  wished  to  send  a  military  commissioner 
to  look  after  the  sick  and  wounded  from  his  State — a  species  of  generous  care  for 
their  soldiers  practiced  by  the  Governments  of  most  of  the  States  throughout  the 
war.  and  ot^en  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  General  Sherman  perempto- 
rily refused  to  give  him  a  pass,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  loading  down  the 
cars  with  passengers,  and  excluding  provisions  for  the  soldiers !f  To  such 
lengths  had  his  imperious  temper,  and  his  hostility  to  State  or  civilian  agencies, 
carried  him.  On  another  point  his  views  were  more  alarming.  Expressing  his 
regret  that  Governor  Bramlette,  of  Kentucky,  had  not  felt  warranted  by  law  to 
carry  out  his  extraordinary  recommendation  for  "arresting  every  fellow  hang- 
ing about  the  towns,  villages,  and  cross-roads,  who  had  no  honest  calling,"  he 
declared  that,  "in  our  country  personal  liberty  has  been  so  well  secured  that 
public  safety  is  lost  sight  of  in  our  laws  and  constitutions;  and  the  fact  is  we 
are  thrown  back  a  hundred  years  in  civilization,  law,  and  everything  else,  and 
will  go  right  straight  to  anarchy  and  the  devil  if  somebody  doesn't  arrest  our 
downward  progress.  We,  the  military,  must  do  it,  and  we  have  right  and  law 
on  our  side.";};  This,  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  a  military  commander,  as 
late  as  June,  ISGi,  in  defense  of  the  policy  of  arresting  by  wholesale,  without 
warrant  or  process,  unaccused  persons  throughout  an  entire  State,  not  openly  in 
rebellion,  because  their  occujDations  did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  the  petty  officers 
in  command  at  the  various  posts!  It  will  not  now  seem  wonderful  that  after 
still  other'brilliant  successes  in  the  field  had  still  further  elated  our  General,  he 
should  carry  his  disposition  to  absorb  all  power  into  his  own  hands  to  an  extent 
that,  for  a  little  time,  proved  alarming  alike  to  the  Goveimment  and  to  the  whole 
country. 

lie  was  not,  indeed,  backward  at  any  time  in  traveling  to  the  verge  of  his 
own  sj)here,  to  volunteer  opinions,  advice,  or  protest.  The  promotion  by  the 
President  of  General  Osterhaus  to  a  Major-Generalship  displeased  him,  and  he 
straightway  telegraphed  the  Department:  "I  wish  to  put  on  record  this,  my 
emphatic  opinion,  that  it  is  an  act  .of  injustice  to  officers  who  stand  by  their 
posts  in  the  day  of  danger  to  neglect  them  and  advance  such  as  General  Ilovey 
and  General  Ostej-haus,  who  left  us  in  the  midsjt  of  bullets  to  go  to  the  rear  in 

•Sherman  and  liis  Campaigns,  pp.  236,  237. 

t  Hep.  Com.  CV)n.  War.  8eric8  of  186(3,  Vol.  I,  pp.  146,  147.  The  language  is:  "It  sccma 
that  I)r.  Luke  Millf-r,  a  commissioner  of  your  State,  has  bei'n  denied  a  pass  on  the  military  rail- 
road below  Xaithville,  for  the  purpose  of  uiini.stering  to  tlie  wants  of  tlie  sick  and  wounded  aol- 
dicro  of  your  State  here  at  the  front.  You  will  be  amazed  when  on  this  simple  statement  I  must 
accuse  you  of  lieartless  cruelty  to  your  const ituent.s,  but  such  is  the  fact.  You  would  take  the 
very  bread  and  meat  out  of  your  fioldiers'  mouths,  .  .  .  would  load  down  our  cars  with  trav- 
eler, and  limit  our  ability  to  feed  our  liorscs,  and  transport  the  powder  and  ball  neces.sary  to 
carry  on  this  war." 

X  letter  of  instructions  to  General  IJurbridgc.     Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  233. 
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search  of  personal  advancement."  In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  before  Atlanta, 
just  after  his  failures  on  the  eastern  side,  and  while  he  was  hesitating  about 
swinging  to  the  south-westward,  he  found  time  to  volunteer  General  Canby 
advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  taking  Mobile,*  and  Admiral  Farragut  suggestions 
as  to  the  stationing  of  his  fleet,  but  they  do  not  seera  to  have  been  ioUowed. 
While  at  bay  before  Dallas,  he  telegraphed  that  he  thought  Grant,  by  the  move 
on  Hanover  C.  H.,  which  he  regarded  specially  admirable,  could  force  Lee  to 
attack  him  in  position  or  to  move  away  toward  Gordonsville  or  Lynchburg, f 
but  Lee  failed  to  perceive  the  necessity. 

In  the  same  temper  we  now  find  him  sending  messages  through  his  lines  to 
Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  and  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  telling  them  on 
what  terms  they  could  have  peace,  and  how  Georgia  might  escape  being  ravaged 
by  his  army.  The  Government  had  little  fault  to  find  with  the  substance  of 
these  communications;  but  it  was  a  startling  symptom  that  a  military  officer,- 
having  certain  specific  military  duties  to  perform,  should,  without  authority, 
enter  into  peace  negotiations  with  prominent  civil  officials  of  the  Eebel  Govern- 
ment; and  even  trustful  Mr.  Lincoln — a  little  alarmed  as  it  would  seem — pro- 
posed to  himself  a  visit  to  General  Sherman's  head-quarters  to  look  into  the 
matter.  J  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  this  the  intention  seems  always  good. 
The  General  gradually  assumed  more  and  more  authority  to  interfere  in  all 
sorts  of  matters,  but  a  word  from  the  Government  was  alwaj-s  sufficient  to  check 
him,  and  he  generally  made  full  and  frank  reports  of  his  exceptional  doings. 

Meanwhile  he  had  grown  to  be  the  idol  of  his  troops.  Their  faith  in  Sher- 
man  was  boundless;  their  zeal  for  him  flaming.  Like  McClellan,  he  had  skill- 
fully cultivated  this  feeling,  though  he  displayed  far  more  art  in  concealing  his 
arts  of  popularity.  He  was  alwa3-s  jealous  of  their  privileges.  He  took  great 
pains  to  keep  them  abundantly  supplied.  The  whistle  of  the  provision-train's 
locomotive  in  their  works,  almost  before  they  had  finished  the  skirmish  that 
secured  them,  was  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  care  of  their  General.  He  was 
never  laggard  in  extolling  their  exploits.  Even  when,  in  congratulatory  orders, 
he  said,  "The  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee  was  most  handsomely  executed  by 
us,  and  will  be  studied  as  an  example  in  the  art  of  war,"||  the  troops,  overlook- 
ing the  egotism  for  the  sake  of  the  praise,  were  in  raptures  over  the  eulo"-ium 
which  the  fortunate  "us"  enabled  them  to  share. 

Nor  was  he  less  careful  of  his  officers.     To  the  shirks  he  was  remorselessly 
severe;  and  sometimes  he  took  an  inexplicable  dislike  to  a  good  officer,  as  when 
preferring  the  mediocre  Howard  to  Hooker  for  the  command  of  a  force  less  than 
twentj'-five  thousand  strong,  he  said  of  the  latter  that  he  "was  not  qualified  for 
or  suited  to  it,"  and  that  he  might  leave  if  he  wanted  to — he  was  "not  indis- 

*  "I  would  advise  that  a  single  gunboat  lie  above  Pilot  Cove,  and  prevent  supplies  goin"  to 
Fort  ^[organ.  To  reduce  Mobile,  I  would  pass  a  force  up  the  Tensas  and  across  to  Old  Fort  Stod- 
dard."    Dispatch  of  17th  August  to  Canby.     Kep.  Com.  Con.  War,  ubi  supra,  p.  175. 

t  Ibid,  p.  77. 

t  Kep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  18G6,  Vol.  I,  p.  197.  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p. 
512.  11  Order  on  fall  of  Atlanta. 
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pensable  to  success."*  But,  save  in  a  very  few  such  instances,  ho  was  kind  and^ 
almost  paternal  in  his  regard  for  tlic  welfare  of  the  officers  who  deserved  well. 
In  mentioning  to  one  of  his  arm}'  commanders,  that  in  a  division  just  sent  him. 
was  a  certain  brigade,  he  took  pains  to  say  that  it  was  commanded  "by  Charles 
R.  Woods,  whom  you  will  tind  a  magnilicent  officer."  His  letter  on  the  death  of 
McPhorson  was  as  touching  and  tender  as  a  woman's.  When  Palmer  became 
involved  in  a  question  of  rank  with  Schofield,  Sherman  decided  against  him. 
Subsequently  he  heard  that  Palmer  felt  aggrieved  and  was  about  to  i-esign. 
Writing  at  length  to  him  at  once  he  begged  him  to  reconsider  this  determina- 
tion :  "Your  future  is  too  valuable  to  be  staked  on  a  mistake.  If  you  want  to 
resign,  wait  a  i^cw  da^'S  and  allege  some  other  reason — one  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  time.  Do  not  disregard  the  friendly  advice  of  such  men  as  General 
Thomas  and  myself,  for  you  can  not  misconstrue  our  friendly  feelings  toward 
you.''t  He  feared  that  a  corps  general  was  jirejudiced  against  one  of  his 
division  commanders;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  lighting,  he  stopped  to  write  a 
letter  to  General  Logan  about  it.  "  I  have  noticed  for  some  time  a  growing  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  General  Dodge  with  General  Sweeney.  It  may  bo 
personal.  See  that  General  Dodge  prefers  specific  charges  and  specifications; 
and  you,  as  the  army  commander,  must  be  the  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
charges.  .  .  .  You  can  see  how  cruel  it  would  be  to  a  brave  and  sensitive 
gentleman  and  officer  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  the  rear  at  this  time.  I  fear 
that  General  Sweenej'  Avill  feel  that  even  I  am  influenced  against  him  .  .  . 
but  it  is  not  so.'|  By  such  kindness,  care,  and  watchful  justice,  was  it  that 
personal  bickerings  and  jealousies  were  wonderfully  removed,  so  that  the  army 
with  which  General  Sherman  was  now  to  essay  undertakings  not  less  remarka- 
ble than  his  late  ones,  became  the  most  brotherly,  the  most  soldierly,  the  most 
harmonious  that  ever  marched  on  the  continent. 

When  Sherman  was  forecasting  the  hazards  of  the  movements  by  wliich 
AtlanUi  fell,  ho  dwelt  especially  en  the  danger  of  being  permanently  cut  off  from 
the  base  which  he  was  temporarily  to  abandon.  "If  I  should  be,"  he  telegraphs 
to  tiie  Chicf-of-Staff  at  Washington,  "look  out  for  me  about  St.  Marks,  Florida, 
or  Savannah,  Georgia. "||  To  the  authorities  at  Washington,  this  doubtless 
seemed  chimerical  enough,  but  Sherman  kept  revolving  the  idea.  lie  was  not 
yet,  however,  cut  off  from  his  base.  Then  came  the  dangers  to  his  line,  and 
tlie  uncertainty  about  Mobile,  to  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  he  had  often  longingly 
looked.  Un<ier  these  new  impulses,  before  he  had  entered  Atlanta,  he  had  tele- 
graphed to  Washington  his  plans  for  the  next  campaign:  "Canby  should  now 
proceed  with  all  energy  to  get  Montgoinery,  and  the  reach  of  the  Alabama 
River  above  Selmu;  that,  when  I  know  he  can  move  on  Columbus,  Georgia,  I 
move  on  La  Giange  and  West  Point,  kecj)iMg  to  the  east  of  the  Chattahoochie; 
that  we  I'orm  a  junction,  repair  roa(Js  to  Montgomery,  open  up  the  Appalachicola 

•Itcp.  Com.  Con.  War,  ubi  nupra,  p.  142.  tlbld,  p.  155. 

t  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.     Series  of  18(50,  Vol.  I,  i  p.  139,  140. 
I  Ibid,  p.  1C7.     DiHpatch  of  dale  13tl>  August,  18Gi. 
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and  Chattalioochie  Rivers  to  Columbus,  and  move  from  it  as  a  base,  straight  on 
Macon.  This  campaign  can  be  made  in  tlie  winter."*  And,  in  the  same  dis- 
patch, he  added,  as  if  it  were  an  element  of  this  plan  :  "I  propose  to  move  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta,  sending  those  committed  to  our  cause  to  the  rear, 
and  the  Ecbel  families  to  the  front,  ...  so  that  we  Avill  have  the  entii-e  use 
of  the  railroad  back,  and  also  such  corn  and  forage  as  may  be  reached  by  our 
troops.  If  the  people  raise  a  howl  against  m}^  barbarity  and  cruelty,  I  will 
answer  that  war  is  war,  and  not  popularity  seeking." 

This  last  determination  he  executed  to  the  letter.  A  small  portion  of  tho 
inhabitants  were  sent  northward.  Four  hundred  and  forty-six.  families,  embrac- 
ing over  two  thousand  souls,  were  sent  south — being  permitted  to  take  an  aver- 
age of  not  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  personal  ettects  of  all  kinds  to 
each  person. 

We  have  told  this  story  in  few  and  simple  words;  but  tho  suffei'ings  it 
entailed  could  scarcely  be  described  in  a  volume.  The  Mayor  of  Atlanta  in  one 
touching  paragraph,  gave  a  faint  shadowing  of  the  story:  ''It  involves  in  the 
aggregate  consequences  appalling  and  heart-rending.  Many  poor  Avomen  are 
in  an  advanced  state  of  pregmincy ;  others  now  have  young  cliildren,  and  their 
husbands  are  either  in  the  army,  prisoners,  or  dead.  Some  say,  'I  have  such  an 
one  sick  at  home;  who  will  wait  on  them  when  I  am  gone?'  Others  say,  'What 
are  we  to  do?  We  have  no  houses  to  go  to  and  no  means  to  buy,  build,  or  rent 
an}' — no  parents,  friends,  or  relatives  to  go  to.'  The  countr}^  south  of  this  is 
already  crowded  with  refugees,  and  without  houses  to  accommodate  the  peo])le  ; 
and  .  .  many  are  now  starving  in  churches  and  other  out-buildings.  This 
being  so,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  people  here  (mostly  women  and  children)  to 
find  any  shelter?  and  how  can  they  live  through  the  winter  in  the  woods — no 
shelter  nor  subsistence,  in  the  midst  of  strangers  who  know  them  not,  and  with- 
out the  power  to  assist  thoin  if  they  Avere  willing  to  do  so?" 

General  Sherman's  leplj'  to  this  touching  appeal  was  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  convincing  specimens  of  the  ad  captandum  ai-gunient  that  has  ever  been 
offered:  "I  give  full  credit,"  he  said,  '-to  your  statements  of  the  distress  that 
will  be  occasioned,  and  yet  shall  not  revoke. my  order,  simply  because  my  orders 
are  not  designed  to  meet  tlie  humanities  of  the  case,  but  to  prepare  for  the  future 
struggles  in  which  millions,  yea,  hundreds  of  millions  of  good  people  outside  of 
Atlanta  have  a  deep  interest.  .  .  .  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes 
is  inconsistent  with  its  character  as  a  home  for  families.  ...  I  can  not  dis- 
cuss this  subject  with  you  fairly,  because  I  can  not  impart  to  you  what  I  propose 
to  do,  but  I  assert  that  my  military  ])lans  make  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants 
to  go  away.  .  .  .  You  can  not  qualify  war  in  harsher  terms  than  I  will. 
War  is  cruelty,  and  j'ou  can  not  refine  it;  and  those  who  brought  war  on  our 
country  deserve  ail  the  curses  and  maledictions  a  people  can  pour  out.  .  .  . 
You  might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as  against  these  terrible 
bardshijjs  of  war.     .     .     .     But     .     .    when  peace  comes  you  may  call  upon  mo 

*  Report  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  ISGG,  Vol.  I,  p.  190.  DIspatcli  of  date  4lli  September, 
from  Lovejoy's,  sent  in  cipher. 
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for  anything.  Then  will  I  share  with  vou  the  hist  cracker,  and  watch  with  j^ou 
to  shield  j-our  home  and  families  against  danger  from  every  quarter.  Now  you 
imist  go  and  take  with  j'ou  the  old  and  feeble;  feed  and  nurse  them,  and  build 
ior  them  in  more  quiet  places  proi^er  habitations  to  shield  them  against  the 
weather,  until  the  mad  passions  of  men  cool  down,  and  allow  the  Union  and 
peace  once  more  to  settle  on  j-our  old  homes  at  Atlanta." 

The  trenchant  statement,  of  which  we  have  here  condensed  the  outlines, 
was  at  once  accepted  as  ample  excuse  for  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  people 
of  Atlanta.  It  was  accepted,  indeed,  for  far  more.  The  Administration  party 
rejirinted  it  as  a  campaign  document,  considered  to  condense  and  elucidate  the 
heart  and  substance  of  the  struggle;  the  Secretary  of  AVar  brought  himself  to 
unaccustomed  words  of  eulogy  after  its  perusal;  the  newspaper  press  reproduced 
it  with  ra2>turous  comments,  and  the  people  considered  it  at  once  the  end  of 
argument,  and  the  evidence  of  a  breadth  of  ability  they  had  never  before  sus- 
pected in  its  author.  Now  that  the  passions  of  the  Avar  have  cooled  down,  we 
can  scarcely  contemjilate  it  with  the  same  feelings.  General  Sherman  could  not 
explain  to  the  Ma^-or  of  Atlanta  his  reasons  for  the  measure,  and  therefore  his 
declaration  that  his  plans  made  it  necessary  Avas  sufficient.  But  Ave  noAv  have 
(in  the  dispatch  above  quoted)  his  own  statement  of  what  made  it  necessarj-.  It 
Avas  that  he  might  "  have  the  entire  use  of  the  railroad  back,  as  also  such  corn 
and  forage  as  might  be  reached  by  the  troops."  General  Sherman  Avas  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Here  Avas  a  community  of  Avomen  and 
children,  the  "feeble  folk"  Avho  could  not  follow  or  precede  Hood's  retreat,  two 
thousand  in  number,  Avith,  as  the  Maj'or  assured  him,  a  "respectable  number" 
■who  could  subsist  for  several  months  Avithout  assistance,  and  another  "respecta- 
ble number "  Avho  Avould  not  need  assistance  at  anytime.  General  Sherman 
had  already'  contemplated  cutting  loose  from  this  base  altogether;  his  present 
plan  Avas  to  unite  Avith  another  force,  Avith  Mobile  as  a  base;  and  it  will  scarcely 
be  thought  that  the  selling  of  supplies  for  a  month  or  two  to  such  portion  of 
these  two  thousand  Avomen  and  children  as  might  need  them,  Avouid  have  in- 
terfered with  either  of  these  plans.  Fui-thermore,  Avith  that  looseness  of  expression 
which  may  often  be  noticed  in  Gcnoi-al  Sherman's  resort  to  the  pen  as  aAveapon, 
he  committed  himself  to  a  barbarism  Avhich  no  officer  in  the  army  would  be 
quicker  to  repel  than  himself  The  cruelty  of  war  can  be  refined,  and  the  arnij'- 
holds  no  greater  stickler  for  its  refinements  than  General  Sherman,  How  long 
was  it  till  he  Avas  declaring  (substantiallj^)  that  if  the  truce  Avhich  he  had  made 
with  General  Johnston,  though  disapproved,  and  to  be  void  in  a  few  hours, 
should  be  violated  I)}'  one  hour  by  United  States  troops,  ho  himself  Avould  unite 
with  the  Rebel  General  to  punish  the  violators? 

It  was  i)re8cntly  to  appear  that  neither  Atlanta  nor  the  railroad  that  sup- 
plied it  were  longer  of  any  importance  in  the  great  game  that  Sherman  played. 
Finding  that  Mobile  Avas  not  to  be  counted  on,  he  cast  about  for  some  new  plan 
of  campaign,  and  presently  foil  again  upon  his  old  idea  of  "turning  up"  "at 
St.  Marks,  Florida,  or  Savannah,  Georgia."  As  early  as  September  20th  ho  had 
his  plans  somewhat  elaborated.     Not  yet,  however,  had  he  reached  the  pitch  of 
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raulacious  daring  that  the  Bubscqucnt  march  down  to  the  sea  required.  He  still 
looked  to  co-operating  movements  for  assistance.  If  Grant  would  take  Wilming- 
ton, and  then  "fix  a  day  to  be  in  Savannah,"  he  "would  not  hesitate  to  cross  the 
State  of  Georgia  with  sixty  thousand  men,"  assured  that  "where  a  million  of 
people  find  subsistence  my  (his)  army  Avon't  starve."  Till  Savannah  fell,  he 
thought  it  would  be  enough  for  him  "  to  keep  Hood  employed,  and  put  the  army 
hi  fine  order  for  a  march  on  Augusta,  Columbus,  and  Charleston."* 

But  now  an  unexpected  counselor  was  to  aid  in  the  decision.  This  was 
rone  other  than  Hood  himself;  who,  under  the  spur  of  Mr.  Davis's  visit  to  the 
"West  to  inspire  new  life  into  the  drooping  aflTairs  of  the  Confederacy,  determined 
upon  an  aggressive  campaign,  which,  cutting  Sherman's  line  of  supplies,  should 
throw  him  back  to  the  Tennessee,  only  to  find  his  antagonist  ahead  of  him,  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  fertile  country  about  Murfreesboro'  and  Nashville. 
The  moment  this  project  was  fairly  disclosed,  Sherman's  inspiration  came  to 
him.  "  If  Hood  will  go  to  Tennessee,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  furnish  him  rations 
for  the  trip."  He  at  once  decided  on  detaching  Thomas  to  take  care  of  Hood, 
and  marching  through  to  the  Atlantic  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  He  under- 
stood precisely  what  he  was  doing.  "The  movement,"  he  writes,  "is  not  purely 
military  or  strategic,  but  it  will  illustrate  the  vulnerability  of  the  South." 

And  now  ensued  a  month  of  measureless  activity.  Hood  threw  himself 
upon  the  railroad,  was  repulsed,  then  moved  off  in  directions  for  a  time  uncer- 
tain and  to  the  highest  degree  mystifying.  Troops  were  marched  hither  and 
thither  to  guard  against  him.  Sherman  himself  flew  back  and  forth  ;  the  tele- 
graph was  burdened  with  messages  to  his  Generals;  couriers  were  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  run.  Hood  might  venture  to  the  Tennessee,  so  Sherman  finally 
assured  Thomas,  but  he  did  not  believe  he  would  ci'oss  it.  As  soon  as  he  found 
the  army  sweeping  southward  from  Atlanta,  he  would  be  compelled  to  turn  and 
follow  it.f  But  "having  alternatives,  I  can  take  so  eccentric  a  course  that  no 
General  can  guess  at  my  objective."! 

Every  preparation  was  accordingly  hastened  for  marching  southward  as 
fast  as  Hood  was  going  northward.  Thomas  was  strengthened  and  fully  in- 
structed; supplies  were  accumulated  ;  the  army  was  re-organized  and  re-enforced 
till,  without  Thomas,  it  numbered  sixty-six  thousand  ;  Atlanta  and  the  railroad 
back  to  Dalton  were  destroyed;  last  messages  were  sent  and  instructions  re- 
ceived ;  the  telegraph  connecting  the  head-quarters  with  the  North  was  cut ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  November  the  army,  to  which  all  eyes  had  so  long  turned,  disap- 
peared from  the  Northern  gaze.  H 

The  Government  and  the  public  alike  resorted  to  the  Eichmond  newspapers 
for  accounts  of  Sherman.  The  people  of  the  North  were  as  much  puzzled  as 
the   Eebels  themselves,  to  decide  where   he   was  going.     Charleston,    Mobile, 

*Eep.  Com.  Con,  War.     Series  of  1866,  Vol.  1.  p.  200.     Letter  to  Grant  of  date  20th  Sep- 
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Savannah,  St.  Marks.  Avoro  all  canvassed;  while  others,  remembering  the  jMeri- 
dian  raid,  predicted  that  before  long  ho  would  be  heard  of  again  at  Atlanta. 
For  a  time  it  was  believed  that  his  cavahy  must  bo  almost  destroyed.  Every 
day's  issue  of  the  Eichmond  papers  contained  fresh  accounts  of  how  Wheeler 

Sherman's  force  after  the  withdrawal  of  Thomas  were  now  entitled  respectively  the  right  and 
left  wings.    The  following  was  their  organization: 

KIGHT  WING— MAJOE-GENERAL  HOWARD. 

C  Divisions  of  Brigadier-General  Charles  K.  "Wood. 
Fifteenth  Corps — Major-General  Oster-  |  Brigatlier-General  William  B.  Hazen. 

bans.  1  Brigadier-General  Jolin  E.  Smith. 

[  Brigadier-General  John  M.  Corse. 

_  ,  ^  -»r  •      /-.     -  iT-i       1   f  Divisions  of  Maior-General  John  A.  Mower. 

Seventeenth  Corps-Major-Gen  al  Frank  Brigadier-General  M.  D.  Leggett. 

i".  iilair,jr.  (^  Brigadier-General  Giles  A.  Smith. 

LEFT  WING— :JIAJ0R-GEXERAL  II.  W.  SLOCUM. 

^  ,     „  Ti        X    TIC   •      rx        f  Divisions  of  Brigadier-General  William  P.  Carl  in. 

Fourteenth    Corps-Brevet    Major-Gen- 1  Brigadier-General  .James  D.  Morgan. 

eral  Jefl.  C.  Davis.  (^  Brigadier-General  A.  Baird. 

•r>       .•  .1    ^  T>  •     J-      rr  1   A    r  Divisions  of  Brigadier-General  Norman  J.  Jackson. 

Twentieth  Corps — Bngadier-General  A.  I  n  ■      r      n  j  t  ^      wr  /^ 

c   Av-  r  i  Brigadier-General  Jolin  \\.  Geary. 

b,  \\  imams.  1^  Brigadier-General  William  T.  Ward. 

Besides,  there  were  twi'*  brigades  of  cavalry  under  General  Kilpatrick. 

A  popular  biographer  of  Sherman  preserves  the  following  fugitive  sketch  of  his  appearance 
at  the  outset  of  the  Atlanta  and  Savannah  campaign:  "  W^hile  I  was  watching  to-day  the  end- 
\efis  line  of  troops  shifting  by,  an  officer  with  a  modest  escort  rode  up  to  the  i'ence  near  which  I 
was  standing,  and  dismounted.  He  was  rather  tall  and  slender,  and  his  quick  movements 
denoted  good  muscle  added  to  absolute  leanness — not  thinness.  His  uniform  was  neither  new 
por  old,  but  bordering  on  a  hazy  mellowness  of  gloss,  while  the  elbows  and  knees  were  a  little 
accented  from  the  continuous  agitation  of  those  joints. 

"The  face  was  one  I  should  never  rest  upon  in  a  crowd,  simply  because,  to  my  eye,  there  was 
nothing  rema^kable  in  it  save  the  nose,  which  organ  was  high,  thin,  and  planted  with  a  curve  as 
vehement  as  the  curl  of  a  ^lalay  cutlass.  The  face  and  neck  were  rough  and  covered  with  red- 
dish hair,  the  eye  liudit  in  color  and  animated;  but,  though  restless  and  bounding  like  a  ball  from 
one  object  to  another,  neither  piercing  nor  brilliant;  the  mouth  well-closetl  but  common,  the 
ears  large,  the  hands  and  feet  long  and  thin,  the  gait  a  little  rolling,  but  firm  and  active.  In 
(Jress  and  manner  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  pretension.  He  spoke  rapidly,  and  gen- 
erally with  an  inquisitive  smile.  To  this  ensemble  I  must  add  a  hat  which  was  the  reverse  of 
dipnificd  or  distinguished — a  simple  felt  affair,  with  a  round  crown  and  drooping  brim — and  you 
hare  as  fair  a  description  of  General  Sherman's  externals  as  I  can  pen. 

"Seating  liimself  on  a  slick  of  cordwood  hard  by  the  fence,  he  drew  a  bit  of  pencil  from  his 
pocket,  and  ^[(reading  a  piece  of  note  paper  on  his  knee,  he  wrote  witii  great  ra[)idily.  Long  col- 
umns of  trooj/8  lined  the  road  a  few  yards  in  his  front,  and  beyond  the  road,  massed  in  a  series  of 
fpreading  green  fields,  a  whole  division  of  infantry  was  wailing  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  the 
blue  ranks  clear  cut  against  the  verdant  background.  Those  who  were  near  their  (General  looked 
at  him  curiously;  for  in  so  vast  an  army  the  soldier  sees  his  Commander-in-Chief  but  seldom. 
I'age  after  page  was  filled  by  the  Genera^l  s  nimble  pencil,  and  dispatched. 

"For  half  an  hour  I  watched  him,  and,  though  I  looked  for  and  expected  to  find  them,  no 
gymptoms  could  I  detect  that  the  mind  ot  the  great  leader  was  taxed  by  the  infinite  cares  of  a 
terribly  hazardous  niililary  cfnip  de  main.  Ajiparenlly  it  did  not  lay  upon  his  mind  the  weight 
of  a  feather.  A  mail  arrived.  He  tore  open  the  papers  and  glanced  over  them  hastily,  then 
chatted  with  Kome  general  officers  near  him,  then  rode  off  with  characteristic  suddenness,  but 
with  fref<h  and  crniling  countenance,  filing  down  the  road  beside  many  thousand  men,  whose 
Htcb  were  in  his  keeping. 
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had  cut  Kilpatrick  to  pieces.  Eut  presently  it  was  observed  that  after  each 
annihilation,  Kilpatrick  kept  getting  into  new  fights  on  advanced  positions,  and 
the  apprehensions  were  dispelled.  Of  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  nothing  could 
be  lieard.  At  first,  the  Eebel  papers  predicted  that  it  could  not  cross  the 
Ocmulgee  without  hard  fighting.  Tnen  for  Aveeks  they  told  of  its  being  baffled 
at  every  point  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Oconee.  Final!}',  they  admitted  that 
it  had  crossed  the  Oconee,  but  were  perfectly  sure  that  the  success  would  be 
fiital,  since  now  it  was  securely  shut  up  between  the  Oconee  and  the  Ogee- 
chee.  As  to  its  ultimate  destination,  their  notions  were  vague  and  contradic- 
tory. But  their  accounts  were  absolutely  all  that  the  country  could  get  from  the 
lost  arm}',  and  were  eagerly  sought.  Energetic  agents  were  kept  in  the  works 
before  Eichniond  to  get  papers  through  the  lines;  and  whatever  they  contained 
about  Sherman  was  forthwith  telegraphed  bodily  East  and  West. 

In -this  uncertainty  with  which  General  Sherman  wonderfull}^  shrouded  his 
movements,  even  from  the  Eebel  cavalry  that  hung  upon  his  flanks,  and  which 
the  confusion  of  the  Eiclunond  newspapers  fairlj^  represented,  lay  his  safety. 
He  had  onl}^  sixty-five  thousand  men.  Had  they  but  known,  or  been  able  to 
form,  from  his  course,  any  reasonable  guess  as  to  his  destination,  the  Eebels 
might  have  concentrated  thii-ty  thousand  to  oppose  him.  With  an  enemy  thirty 
thousand  strong  on  his  front,  he  could  not  have  spread  out  his  columns  over  a 
breadth  of  thirt}^  miles,  to  gather  in  the  supplies  of  the  country;  and  as  he 
was  forced  to  concentrate,  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  feed.  The 
march  through  Georgia  was  possible,  only  because  General  Sherman  so  bewil- 
dered his  antagonists  that  thej^  were  looking  for  him  at  once  at  Augusta,  and 
Macon,  and  Milledgeville,  at  Charleston  and  Savannah;  and  the  force  that 
should  have  been  consolidated  to  resist  his  march  was  scattered  in  garrisons  for 
each  thi'catcned  town,  and  utterly  paralyzed. 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  moving  out  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  Atlanta, 
General  Sherman  marched  over  three  hundred  miles  in  twentj'-four  daj-s,  and 
deployed  his  forces  before  Savannah  without  having  had  a  battle  by  the  way,  or 
even  a  vigorous  skirmish  (save  with  the  cavahy),  Avith  a  loss  (including  the 
storming  of  a  fort  at  the  end  of  his  march)  of  only  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
all  told,  of  whom  but  sixty-three  were  killed  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
wounded.  Marching  his  columns  first  on  Milledgeville,  he  nevertheless  kept 
the  garrison  of  Macon  in  daily  expectation  of  attack,  sending  the  cavalry  far 
to  his  right  to  threaten  it,  and  actually  bringing  on  a  cavalry  fight  at  its  outer 
defenses.  Thus  Milledgeville  fell.  Then,  marching  for  Millen,  where  he  hoped 
to  liberate  large  numbers  of  Union  prisoners,  he  yet  kept  Augusta  in  a  panic, 
sending  the  cavalry  to  threaten  in  that  direction.  In  this  Kilpatrick  had  a 
slight  misadventure,  and  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  Millen  before  Sher- 
man could  arrive.  But  the  success  of  the  march  was  now  assured;  the  last 
river  was  passed,  and  before  the  army  lay  the  easy  slope  down  to  Savannah  and 
the  sea.  To  the  very  last  the  mystification  Avas  kept  up,  and  demonstrations  at 
Sister's  Ferry  kept  the  Charlestonians  uneasy  till  the  troops  were  actually 
deploying  before  Savannah. 
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The  army  ftired  superbly.  Sherman,  indeed,  had  declared,  months  before, 
that  where  a  million  of  inhabitants  found  subsistence,  his  army  could  not 
Btarve;  but  even  he  had  no  conception  of  the  ease  Avith  Avhich  the  question  of 
supplies  would  adjust  itself.  The  foraging  parties  provided  hams,  chickens, 
turkeys,  sweet-potatoes,  sorghum,  and  the  like,  in  abundance;  and  in  some  of 
the  corps  the  rations  with  which  the  scanty  wagon-trains  were  loaded  at  Atlanta 
were  hauled  through  to  the  sea  almost  unbroken.  The  collection  of  these  sup- 
plies was  not  always  performed  without  excess.     Pillage  and  spoliation  follow 

naturally  in  the  path  of  loose  impress- 
ments by  irresponsible  parties,  and  no 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  re- 
press irregularities.  But  the  worst  did 
not  come  till  the  Georgia  cam2:)aign  was 
over.  One  other  stain  rests  uj^on  the 
fair  record  of  the  march.  Thousands  of 
negroes  accompanied  the  column,  by  the 
express  permission  of  General  Sherman. 
Once  or  twice  great  crowds  of  these  un- 
fortunate creatures  were  driven  back 
from  the  bridges,  when  the  army  was 
crossing  rivers,  and,  the  bridges  being 
taken  up  as  soon  as  the  army  had  cross- 
ed, were  left  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Eebel 
cavalry  and  of  the  enraged  masters 
whom  they  had  been  encouraged  to  de- 
sert. General  Jeff.  C.  Davis  seems  to 
have  been  prominent  in  this  barbarism, 
but  it  called  forth  no  rebuke  from  Gen- 
eral Sherman  himself. 

Throughout  the  march,  Sherman  was 
in  constant  communication,  with  all  the 
corps,  and  with  the  cavalry.  lie  gener- 
ally accompanied  the  corps  engaged  in 
destroying  the  railroads,  and  he  person- 
ally saw  to  it  that  this  destruction  was 
accomplished  in  the  most  thorough  man- 
ner. When  Savannah  was  reached,  ho 
SHERMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA.  sought  instantly  to  open  communication 
with  the  fleet.  Fort  McAllister  stood  in  the  way.  It  was  nearly  sunset;  but 
a  ves-scl  was  .seen  in  the  distance  ;  and  just  as  she  began  signalling  to  know  if 
McAllister  had  fallen,  so  that  she  could  safely  approach,  Sherman  gave  the 
order  to  Hazen  to  storm.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  flags  of  Ilazen's  com- 
mand were  floating  from  the  fort;  and  Sherman,  after  hasty  congratulations 
on  the  gallant  deed,  was  in  a  skiff,  recklessly  pulling  over  the  torpedoes  toward 
the  vessel. 
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He  soon  had  Savannah  almost  entii-ely  invested.  One  road  of  exit  to 
Hardee's  garrison  of  fifteen  thousand  men  was  left,  for  reasons  nevfer  fully 
explained.  It  was  considered  unsafe  to  isolate  a  force  to  guard  it ;  and  yet 
Sherman  thought  he  "could  command  it."  He  began  preparing  for  a  siege,  and 
about  the  time  his  heavy  guns  were  in  position  Hardee  evacuated,  leaving  all 
his  artillery  and  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton  ;  but  carrying  off 
his  army  safe.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  2l8t  of  December.  Sherman  himself 
was  absent,  but  two  days  later  he  returned,  and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I 
beg  to  present  3'ou,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah,  Avith  one  hundred 
and  fifty  heavy  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  also  about  twenty-five 
thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

Once  more  the  North  rekindled  its  bonfires.  In  this  steady-marching  suc- 
cess of  Confederate  disasters,  in  this  "tramp,  tramp,  tramp,"  that  winter  or 
rough  weather  could  not  delay,  of  the  sixty  thousand  that  had  bisected  the 
Confederacy,  they  read  the  approaching  doom  of  the  Eebel  cause.  Grant  still 
lay  baffled  by  the  skill  of  the  wise  soldier  who  defended  Richmond  ;  but  already 
in  imagination,  "while  the  doomed  Confederate  army,  compassed  in  fatal  toils, 
looked  southerly  for  an  outlet  of  escape,"  the  people  heard — to  use  the  words 
of  an  elegant  writer — "rolling  across  the  plains  of  the  Carolinas,  beating  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  drums  of  Chamj)ion  Hills  and  Pittsburg  Landing."* 

Other  plans  for  this  still  victorious  army  engrossed  for  a  time  the  mind  of 
the  Lieutenant-General.  He  congratulated  its  leader  most  heartily,  wanted  his 
views,  and  subscribed  himself  "more  than  ever,  if  possible,  Your  Friend. "f 
But  still  he  Avanted  the  army  transferred  at  once  by  water  to  Eichmond.  "  Un- 
less 3^ou  see  objections  to  this  plan,  which  I  can  not  see,"  he  wrote  as  early  as 
6th  December,  "  use  every  vessel  going  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  transporta- 
tion."! General  Sherman  promptly  began  prepai'ations  to  obey  this  order ;  at 
the  same  time  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
"punish  South  Carolina  as  she  deserves."  "I  do  sincerely  believe,"  he  wrote,  a 
few  days  later,  "that  the  whole  United  States,  North  and  South,  would  rejoice 
to  have  this  army  turned  loose  on  South  Carolina,  to  devastate  that  State  in 
the  manner  we  have  done  in  Georgia. "||  General  Grant  presently  fell  in  with 
this  view,  and  before  transportation  had  been  accumulated  for  removing  the 
army  by  sea,  General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  march  northward  through  the 
interior,  all  details  being  left  to  his  own  judgment.  This  decision  reached  him 
a  day  or  two  after  his  entry  into  Savannah.  Three  weeks  were  spent  in  prepa- 
ration ;  on  15th  of  January,  1865,  the  movement  began. 

Meantime,  the  restless  temper  of  the  General  on  whom  the  cares  of  this 
still  more  dangerous  movement  might  be  supposed  to  press  with  sufficient 
weight,  kept  him  busy  with  essays  in  fresh  fields  of  responsibility.  Some  citizen 
wi'ote,  asking  his  advice  on  the  question  of  reorganization.     He  had  the  wis- 

*  Swinton's  Twelve  Decisive  Battles  of  the  War. 

t  Grant's  lettei-  to  Sherman  ISth  Dec,  1864,  Rep.  Com  Con.  War,  ubi  supra,  p.  287. 

tibid,  p.  279.  Ilbid,  p.  284. 
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dom  to  fay  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  not  the  wisdom  to  stop  with 
that.  Instead,  he  wont  on  at  k^ngth  to  ohtborato  his  views  on  a  subject  already 
engaixini:^  the  full  powers  of  the  best  statesmen  of  the  country",  trained  to  politi- 
cal problems,  and  not  otherwise  employed:  "Georgia  is  not  out  of  the  Union," 
he  declared  with  some  emphasis.  "My  opinion  is  that  no  negotiations  are 
necessary,  nor  commissioners,  nor  conventions,  nor  anything  of  the  kind. 
"Whenever  the  peoj^le  of  Georgia  quit  rebelling  against  their  Go-vernment,  and 
elect  members  of  Congi*ess  and  Senators,  and  these  go  and  take  their  seats,  then 
the  State  of  Georgia  Avill  have  resumed  her  functions  in  the  Union."  Light, 
indeed,  must  the  crime  of  the  rebellion  have  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
who  could  in  such  haste  propose  to  restore  Eebels  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Congress.  Abundant  must  have  been  the  contidenco  in  his  own  judgment,  on 
any  and  all  subjects,  that  could  induce  the  general  of  a  great  army,  on  the  eve 
of  most  dangerous  movements,  to  obtrude  an  opinion — tossed  oft"  in  a  leisure 
half  hour  like  a  family  letter — on  the  gravest  of  political  problems — unfamiliar 
to  him,  but  already  being  studied  in  the  minutest  details  by  the  first  jurists  and 
statesmen  of  the  nation. =:= 

He  next  essayed  a  solution  of  the  negro  problem — setting  apart  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  negroes  in  the  vicinit}^,  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  the  rice  swamps  of  the  adjacent  mainland,  each  family  to 
have  a  forty-acre  tract,  to  which  a  militar}'  officer  was  to  give  a  j^ossessory  title! 
It  was  the  most  remarkable  assumption  of  power  outside  his  sphere  which  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  yet  attempted;  and  the  fact  that  the  order  was  shown  to  the 
Secretary  of  "War  before  its  issue  constitutes  no  excuse  for  the  interminable 
diflScnlties  to  which  it  led, — difficulties  alike  for  the  poor  blacks  whom  it  pro- 
posed to  befriend,  and  for  the  Government  whose  functions  it  usurped. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  Department  did  not  suit  him.  He  thought 
it  "ought  not  to  bother  itself  with  the  captures  of  wai',"t — in  eiFect  that  what- 
ever Government  property  the  military  captured  it  should  retain  under  its 
exclusive  control.  An  English  Consul  sought  to  protect  the  cotton  claims  of 
some  English  subjects.  The  General  astonished  him  by  the  notification  that  in 
no  event  would  he  "treat  an  English  subject  with  more  favor  than  one  of  our 
own  deluded  citizens,"  and  that  "it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  conduct 
his  army  to  Xassau  and  wipe  out  that  nest  of  pirates."  J  He  reverted  once  more 
to  his  chronic  rabies,  the  newspaper  subject,  solemnl}-  adjudicated  that  two 
newspapers  wcj-e  enough  for  Savannah,  and  no  more  should  be  published; 
ordered  that  these  be  held  to  the  strictest  accountability  "for  any  libellous  pub- 
lication, mischievous  matter,  premature  news,  exaggerated  statements,  or  any 
comment  whatever  upon  the  acts  of  the  constituted  authorities — even  for  such 
articles,  though  copied  from  other  papers."  || 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  wo  turn  from  these  pcrfoi-manccs,  in  which  much 

•This  letter  wafl  nhown  to  .^cfrftiiry  Stanton,  who  was  thi-n  on  a  visit  to  Saviuinali.  Ififl 
only  reply  w.-w  that,  like  all  llio  O.-ncrarH  letters,  it  was  sufriciently  cnipliatic  and  not  likely  to  bo 
ini«unrlerHtfK>d.     Sherman  and   liis  campaigns,  pp.  31J4,  320. 

t  Sherman  and  Liij  Campaigns,  p.  320.         %  Ibid,  p.  320.         |i  Ibid,  p.  321. 
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good  sense  is  so  mingled  with  eccentric  extravagances  and  ill-considered  judg- 
ments, to  the  brighter  story  of  the  march  through  the  Carolinas.* 

When,  gathering  in  hand  his  various  divisions  from  Savannah  and  Beaufort 
the  Sea  Islands,  the  ferries,  and  the  important  roads  in  the  interior,  General 

*A  pen-picture  of  General  Sherman  at  Savannah,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alvord,  lias  been  much 
admired  by  his  friends,  and  may  prove  interesting  to  those  wlio  would  study  his  characteristics 
more  in  detail.     The  following  extracts  embrace  its  substance: 

"Tall,  lithe,  almost  delicately  formed.  If  at  ease  stoops  slightly;  when  excited,  erect  and 
commanding.  Face  stern,  savage  almost;  yet  smiling  as  a  boy's  when  pleased.  Every  move- 
ment, both  of  mind  and  body,  quick  and  nervous.  A  brilliant  talker,  announcing  his  plans,  but 
concealing  his  real  intention.  A  graceful  easy  rider.  "When  leading  a  column  looking  as  if 
born  only  to  command.  Approachable  at  times,  almost  to  a  fault,  again  not  to  be  approached 
at  all. 

"I  saw  him  in  a  grand  review  at  Savannah.  His  position  was  in  front  of  tlie  Exchange  on 
Bay  street.  The  Twelfth  Corps  was  to  pass  before  him;  he  rode  rapidly  to  the  spot,  almost 
alone,  leaped  from  his  horse,  stepped  to  the  bit  and  examined  it  a  moment,  patted  the  animal 
on  the  cheek,  then  adjusted  his  glove,  looked  around  with  an  uneasy  air  as  if  in  want  of  some- 
thing to  do;  catching  in  his  eye  the  group  of  officers  on  the  balcony  he  bowed,  and  commenced 
a  familiar  conversation,  quite  unconscious  of  observation  by  the  surrounding  and  excited  crowds. 
Presently  music  sounded  at  the  head  of  the  approaching  corps.  Quick  as  thought  he  vaulted 
to  the  saddle  and  was  in  position.  There  was  peculiar  grace  in  the  gesture  of  arm  and  liead 
which  did  not  weary,  as  for  an  hour  he  returned  the  salutes  of  every  grade  of  officers.  Rev- 
erence was  added  as  the  regimental  flags  were  lowered  before  him.  The  more  blackened  and 
torn  and  riddled  with  shot  they  were,  the  higher  the  General's  hat  was  raised  and  the  lower  his 
head  was  bent  in  recognition  of  the  honored  colors.  Every  soldier,  as  he  marched  past,  showed 
that  lie  loved  his  commander.     He  evidently  loved  his  soldiers, 

"  I  saw  him  in  his  princely  head-quarters  at  Charles  Green's  on  New  Year's  Day.  Many 
Avere  congratulating  him.  He  was  easy,  affable,  magnificent.  Presently  an  officer  with  hurried 
step  entered  the  circle  and  handed  him  a  sealed  packet.  He  tore  it  open  instantly,  but  did  not 
cease  talking.  Read  it,  still  talking  as  he  read.  Commodore  Porter  h;id  dispatched  a  steamer, 
announcing  the  defeat  at  Fort  Fisher. 

'•'Butler's  defeated!'  he  exclaimed,  his  eye  gleaming  as  it  lifted  from  the  paper.  '  Fizzle — 
ffreat  jkzle!'  nervously,  'knew 'twould  be  so.  I  shall  have  to  go  up  there  and  do  that  job — eat 
'em  up  as  I  go  and  take  'era  back  side.'  Thus  the  fiery  heart  exploded,  true  to  loyalty  and 
country, 

"I  entered  the  rear  parlor  and  sat  down  at  the  glowing  grate.  He  came,  and  leaning  his 
elbow  upon  the  marble  mantel,  said ;  '  My  army,  sir,  is  not  demoralized — has  improved  on  the 
march — Christian  army  I've  got — soldiers  are  Christians,  if  anybody  is — noble  fellows — God  will 
take  care  of  them — war  improves  character.     My  army,  sir,  is  growing  better  all  the  while.' 

"I  expressed  satisfaction  at  having  such  testimony,  and  the  group  of  officers  who  stood 
around  could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  the  General's  earnest  Christian  eulogium. 

"Such  is  W.  T.  Sherman.  A  genius,  with  greatness  grim  and  terrible,  yet  simple  and 
unaffected  as  a  child.     The  thunderbolt  or  sunbeam,  as  circumstances  call  him  out. 

"On  the  march  from  Atlanta  his  order  was  'No  plunder  by  the  individual  soldier;'  but  his 
daily  inquiry  as  he  rode  among  them  would  be,  'Well,  boys,  how  do  you  get  along?  like  to  see 
soldiers  enterprising;  ought  to  live  well,  boys;  you  know  I  don't  carry  any  thing  in  my  haver- 
sack, so  don't  fail  to  have  a  chicken  leg  for  me  when  I  come  along;  must  live  well,  boys,  on  such 
a  march  as  this.'  The  boys  always  took  the  hint.  The  chicken  leg  was  ready  for  the  General, 
and  there  were  very  few  courts-martial  between  Atlanta  and  Savannah  to  punish  men  for  living 
as  best  they  could. 

"When  McAllister  fell,  he  stood  with  his  staff  and  Howard  by  his  side,  awaiting  the 
assaulting  column.  'Tliey  are  repulsed,'  he  exclaimed,  as  the  smoke  of  bursting  torpedoes 
envclopL-d  the  troops;  'must  try  something  else.'  It  was  a  moment  of  agony.  The  strong  heart 
did  not  quail !     A  distant  shout  was  heard.     Again  raising  his  glass  the  colors  of  each  of  the  three 
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Sherman  now  launched  his  columns  northward,  the  strategic  problem  presented 
to  himself  and  to  that  ''astute  Eebel  commander"*  who  (soon  to  be  restored  to 
the  fragments  of  the  army  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  before  Atlanta),  sti-ove 
to  withstand  him,  was  the  same.  General  Sherman  sought  to  secure  a  junction 
with  Grant  and  to  prevent  Johnston's  junction  with  Lee.  General  Johnston 
sought  to  secure  a  junction  with  Lee  and  to  prevent  Sherman's  junction  with 
Grant.  Xeither  sought  decisive  battle  with  his  immediate  antagonist,  for  the 
eyes  of  each  were  fixed  upon  what  might  befall  after  the  desired  junction  should 
be  secured.  But  the  game  was  an  unequal  one,  and  it  needed  no  far-seeing  vis- 
ion to  perceive  the  end.  Sherman  had  sixty  thousand.  Johnston  had  twenty-five 
thousand. f  Or,  if  we  look  beyond  these  single  combatants,  Lee  had  but  fifty 
thousand ;  and  Lee  and  Johnston  stood  for  the  Confederacy.    Against  and  around 

brigades  were  seen  planting  themselves  simultaneously  on  the  parapet.  'The  fort  is  ours,'  said 
he,  calmly.  He  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  'It's  my  old  division,'  he  added,  'I  knew  they'd 
do  it.' 

'"How  long,  General,'  said  a  Southron,  'do  you  think  this  war  will  last,  we  hear  the  North- 
ern people  are  nearly  exhausted?'  'Well,  well,'  said  he,  'about  six  or  seven  years  of  this  kind 
of  war,  then  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  guerrilla,  until  you  are  all  killed  off,  then  we  will  begin 
anew.' 

"A  wealthy  planter  appealing  to  his  pity,  'Yes,  yes,'  said  he,  'war  is  a  bad  thing  very  bad, 
cruel  institution — very  cruel;  but  you  brought  it  on  yourselves,  and  you  are  only  getting  a  taste 
of  it.' 

"The  English  ex-consul  asked  him  for  protection  and  a  pass  on  the  ground  of  his  neutrality 
and  that  of  his  country.  'Don't  talk  to  me,'  said  Sherman,  '  of  your  neutrality,  my  soldiers  have 
seen  on  a  hundred  battle-fields  the  shot  and  shell  of  England  with  your  Queen's  mark  upon  them 
all,  and  they  never  can  forget  it.  Don't  tell  me  you  couldn't  leave  before  I  came;  you  could  send 
out  your  cotton  to  pay  Confederate  bonds  and  bring  cannon  in  return — don't  tell  me  you  couldn't 
get  away  yourself.' 

"The  consul  stood  abashed,  and  awkwardly  bowed  himself  from  his  presence, 

"Such  is  his  treatment  of  Rebels.  He  receives  no  apology  nor  has  any  circumlocution.  He 
strikes  with  his  battalions;  he  strikes  with  every  word  he  utters,  whether  from  pen  or  lips.  The 
Becessionists  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  believe  he'll  do  what  he  threatens. 

"Said  the  Rebel  Colonel  who  had  placed  the  torpedoes  in  the  Savannah  River  when  ordered 
to  take  them  up,  'No!  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  do  any  such  drudgery.' 

'"  Then  you'll  hang  to-morrow  morning;  leave  me,'  said  the  stern  commander.  The  torpedoes 
were  removed. 

"In  this  way,  by  his  words,  his  manner,  his  personal  presence,  his  threats  with  their  literal 
execution,  and  the  swift  and  utter  destruction  in  the  track  of  his  army  on  their  late  march,  he  has 
struck  terror  to  all  hearts.     Though  thoroughly  secretive,  he  is  strangely  frank. 

"'Give  me  your  pass,  General?'  said  I,  'I'll  meet  you  again  on  your  march.'  'You  don't 
know  where  I'm  going,'  said  he,  with  emphasis.  'I  think  I  do,  General,  if  I  can  catch  you.' 
'  Where f  'At  Charleston.'  'I'm  i.ot  going  to  Charleston.'  'Then,  at  Wilmington.'  'I'm  not 
going  to  Wilmington.'  'I'll  see  you,  I  think,  in  Richmond.'  'I'm  not  going  to  Richmo»d. 
You  don't  know  where  I'm  going.  Howard  don't  know.'  But  he  gave  me  the  pass;  I,  at  least, 
know  where  he  was  not  going." 

•Sherman's  own  phrase  in  describing  Johnston. 

tSherman,  indeed,  estimated  the  force  opposed  to  him  at  a  much  higher  figure, — at  one  time 
reckoning  it  at  not  Ifess  tlian  "forty-five  thousand  cflectivcs."  (Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  1867. 
Vol.  I,  p.  346.)  But  the  honesty  of  General  Johnston's  official  statements  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  he  says  that  he  had  rbesides  militia  and  other  dead-weights  who  deserted  him  long 
before  he  had  any  chance  to  use  thorn)  not  over  twenty-five  thousand  effective  strength.  See,  also, 
Swinton,  Hint.  Army  Potomac,  p.  o67. 
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tliem  rose,  with  fateful  gleam,  the  bayonets  of  the  converging  ranks  of  a  million 
soldiers. 

At  the  outset  of  his  movement,  Sherman  experienced  no  difficulty  save  that 
from  the  roads.  The  remnants  of  Hood's  army — making  their  way  eastward, 
over  the  route  of  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  that  region  where  now,  as 
the  expressive  phrase  of  the  soldiers  had  it,  a  crow  could  not  make  the  jour- 
ney without  carrying  a  haversack, — experienced  fatal  delays.  Meantime,  the 
other  Eebel  forces  were  scattered,  guarding  points  supposed  to  be  in  danger. 
Johnston  had  not  yet  assumed  command,  and  there  was  no  unity  of  action. 
Sherman  made  feints  toward  Charleston,  on  his  right,  and  Hardee  lay  waiting 
for  him;  and  sent  his  cavalry  toward  Augusta,  on  his  left,  and  the  Georgia  mili- 
tia staj-ed  there.  On  his  front  were  left  only  Wheeler's  and  Wade  Hampton's 
cavalry, — a  force  to  be  brushed  aside  by  his  army  like  house-flies.  Presently, 
his  columns  appeared,  unresisted,  before  Columbia.  The  capital  fell  without  a 
blow,  while  the  bulk  of  the  army  that  should  have  defended  it  had  been  sol- 
emnl}^  guarding  the  ruins  of  Charleston.  Suddenly,  Hardee  discovered  that 
while  he  was  thus  lying  idle  at  the  useless  sea-port,  the  State  was  being  ravaged 
from  end  to  end,  his  own  flank  was  turned,  and,  unless  he  made  haste  to  rescue 
himself  from  his  false  position,  his  army  would  be  as  etfeotually  eliminated  from 
the  campaign  as  if  it  were  thrown  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  Alread}',  Sher- 
man's position  barred  his  march  toward  the  point  of  danger — be  was  forced  to 
retreat  on  a  line  far  to  the  eastward.  Even  there  he  was  too  late  to  be  secure, 
and  he  was  soon  to  find  the  desti'oyer  on  his  track,  and  to  lose  more  than  two 
score  pieces  of  the  artillery  he  had  brought  with  infinite  pains  from  abandoned 
Charleston. 

When  Sherman  rode  into  Columbia,  piles  of  cotton  which  Wade  Hampton 
bad  fired,  lay  smouldering  through  the  streets.  As  the  wind  rose,  locks  of  lint 
from  the  bales  which  the  fire  had  alread}'  burned  open,  drifted  about  in  every  di- 
rection. Soldiers  extinguished  the  fires,  as  they  supposed,  but  at  nightfall  they 
broke  out  again — doubtless  in  one  or  two  places  from  the  burning  cotton.  But, 
as.  if  by  concert,  there  suddenly  came  cries  of  alarm  from  a  dozen  different 
quarters.  The  city  was  on  fire  in  as  many  places.  General  Sherman  ordered 
out  a  force  to  attempt  checking  the  conflagration,  but  the  effort  was  vain. 
BeR)re  morning  a  large  portion  of  the  city  was  in  ruins ;  thousands  of  helpless 
women  and  children  were  suddenly  made  homeless — in  an  hour — in  the  night — 
in  the  winter.  It  was  the  most  monstrous  barbarity  of  the  barbarous  march. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  General  Sherman  knew  any  thing  of  the  pur- 
pose to  burn  the  city,  which  had  been  freely  talked  about  among  the  soldiei-s 
through  the  afternoon.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  knew  well  enough 
who  did  it,  that  he  never  rebuked  it,  and  made  no  eftbrt  to  punish  it.  Instead, 
he  sought  indeed  to  show  that  the  enem}- himself  had  burned  his  own  city,  "not 
with  malicious  intent,  but  from  folly  and  want  of  sense."  Yet  in  the  same  par- 
agraph he  admits  everj'thing  except  the  original  starting  of  the  first  fire:  "Offi- 
cers and  men  not  on  duty,  including  the  oflScers  who  had  long  been  imprisoned 
there,  may  have  assisted  in  spreading  the  fire  after  it  had  once  begun,  and  may 
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have   indulged   in   unconcealed  joy   to   see   the   ruin   of  the   capital   of  South 
Carolina.'"* 

Thus  tar,  feinting  eastward  and  westward  and  so  keeping  the  enemy  scat- 
tered,  Sherman  had  in  truth  marched  almost  due  northward,  till  now,  with 
scarcely  a  skirmish,  he  stood,  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Savannah,  in  the 
heart  of  South  Carolina.  To  prolong  the  same  course  would  speedily  bring 
him  to  Charlotte,  Xorth  Carolina,  Thither  went  Johnston  to  prepare  for  him. 
There  also  were  gathering  the  fragments  of  armies,  the  pitiful  remnants  of  gar- 
risons, and  militia,  and  home-guards,  wherewith  to  eke  out  his  column.  But 
Sherman  stood  now  at  the  dividing  of  ways.  Straight  before  him,  through 
Charlotte,  stretched  a  road  by  which  he  might  reach  the  James.  To  his  right 
led  a  route, 'equally  practicable,  bj^  which  he  might  reach  the  sea-coast.  And 
already,  on  leaving  Savannah,  he  had  ordered  his  quartei-masters  around  the 
coast  to  "  Morehead  City,  thereto  stand  ready  to  forward  supplies  to  the  army 
at  Goldsboro',  about  the  loth  of  March. "f  It  only  remained  to  convince  John- 
ston that  he  was  going  to  Charlotte. 

Moving,  therefore,  straight  northward  from  Columbia,  he  swept  up  with  his 
■wide-spread  columns  almost  half  wa}'  to  Charlotte — then  turning  sharp  to  the 
right,  made  all  haste  for  Fayetteville  and  Goldsboro',  while  his  cavalry,  cover- 
ing his  left  as  with  an  impenetrable  screen,  kept  Johnston  in  doubt,  and  con- 
cealed the  sudden  change.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  march  ;  floods  in  the 
streams,  quicksands,  swamps.  But  there  was  nothing  but  marching  to  do  ;  the 
enem}'  did  not  even  discover  that  Charlotte  was  not  menaced  till  the  army  was 

*  General  "Wade  Hanijston  has  made  a  very  inconsiderate  attempt  to  fasten  the  guilt  ("guilt' 
certainly  in  the  eyes  of  every  civilized  being)  of  the  burning  of  Columbia  upon  General  Sher- 
man himself.  This  is  idle.  He  did  personally  what  he  could  to  save  the  city  after  the  confla- 
gration had  begun — labored,  indeed,  with  his  own  hands  through  almost  the  entire  night,  and 
the  next  ilay  strove  to  mitigate  the  calamity  of  the  sufferers.  (Story  of  the  Great  March,  p.  165.) 
But  he  did  not  seek  to  ferret  out  and  puni.sh  the  offending  parties.  He  did  not  make  his  army 
understand  that  he  regarded  this  barbarity  as  a  crime.  He  did  not  seek  to  repress  their  h\wle«s3 
course.  On  the  contrary,  tliey  came  to  understand  that  the  leader,  whoui  they  idolized,  regarded 
their  actions  a.s  a  good  joke,  chuckled  over  them  in  secret,  and  winked  at  them  in  public.  Here 
was  General  Hampton's  true  cause  of  complaint.  Here,  too,  is  the  cause  for  complaint  which 
every  friend  of  humanity  throughout  the  civilized  world  must  cherish  against  General  Sherman. 
But  General  Hampton  is  not  the  man  to  tlirow  stones  in  this  matter.  His  action  in  firing  the 
cotton,  in  tiie  lie;irt  of  the  cit}',  on  a  windy  day.  was  criminally  reckjess. 

Of  tiie  real  origin  of  the  conflagration  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Whoever  has  seen 
fire  flash  through  a  look  of  lint  cotton  can  understand  it.  Old  cotton  planters — particularly 
those  who  pa.-ned  through  the  cotton-burning  scenes  on  tlie  Mississippi  River — say  that  a  rope- 
bound  bale  of  cotton,  once  fired,  can  never  be  extinguished.  I  have  heard  them  tell  of  throwing 
«uch  bale«  into  the  river,  and  hours  afterward  taking  them  out,  only  to  find  them  still  smoulder- 
ing. The  Holdiers  thought  they  liad  extinguished  the  fire  in  the  heaps  of  cotton  at  the  street 
corncrH.  Toward  evening  some  of  them  blazed  out  again.  The  wind  was  high ;  the  ropes  that 
bound  the  bales  were  burnt  off,  and  the  cotton  was  loose;  some  single  lock,  carried  by  the  wind 
to  a  houfic-top,  began  the  ruin  of  the  city.  That  the  soldiers  not  on  duty  had  before  this  threat- 
ened to  burn  llic  city,  Hccins  establi.slH'd.  That  they  rejoiced  at  and  aided  the  conflagration  when 
lliey  found  it  already  begun,  is  admitted  by  Sherman  himself,  in  the  extract  from  his  official 
report  given  in  the  text,  by  tiie  aulhf>r  of  "The  Story  of  the  Great  March,"  and  by  nearly  every 
other  rc[iutabje  eyc-witnCHs. 

t  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  .335. 
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fairly  across  the  Yadkin,  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  Faj-ettevillc,  and  with  an 
open  path  before  it.  Then,  indeed,  Johnston,  in  spite  of  his  limited  forces,  and 
unnumbered  embarrassments,  vindicated  his  reputation.  It  was  too  late  to  stop 
Sherman's  entry  of  Fayetteville  and  communication  with  the  sea-coast,  via  the 
river  to  Wilmington;  but  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  cavalry  a  sharp  blow  that 
had  nearly  proven  disastrous,  and  in  so  planting  his  forces  as  to  arouse  in  Sher- 
man's mind  the  liveliest  apprehensions  as  to  the  short  remainder  of  his  march. 
"Every  day  now,"  he  wi'ote,  "is  worth  a  million  dollars.  I  can  whip  Joe  John- 
ston, provided  he  doesn't  catch  one  of  my  corps  in  flank,  and  I  will  see  that  my 
army  marches  hence  to  Goldsboro'  in  compact  form."* 

"Provided  he  doesn't  catch  one  of  my  corps  in  flank."  There  was,  indeed, 
the  rub. 

A  few  daj'S  were  spent  at  Fayetteville,  destroying  the  arsenal  and  costly 
machinery.  "The  United  States  should  never  again  confide  such  valuable 
property  to  a  people  who  have  betrayed  a  trust;"  wrote  the  General. f  The 
sentiment  was  ujiexceptionable — it  would  have  been  better,  indeed,  for  Sher- 
man if  he  had  called  it  to  mind  a  few  weeks  later,  when  he  came  to  sit  at  a  lit- 
tle writing  table  with  his  antagonists — but  the  delay  was  dangei'ous.  It  was 
now  the  15th  of  March — the  very  day  on  which  he  had  directed  his  Quarter- 
masters to  be  ready  for  him  at  Goldsboro'.  Johnston  was  improving  every 
hour  in  concentrating  upon  his  front.  Schofield  was  on  the  other  side  of  Golds- 
boro', coming  up ;  Johnston  could  yet  interpose  between  them.  True,  either 
army  outnumbered  him;  but  in  case  of  such  ovei'whelming  superiority  (eighty- 
five  thousand  at  the  very  least  against  Johnston's  paltry  twenty-five  thousand) 
the  exposure  of  isolated  wings  to  battles,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  became 
butchery. 

On  the  15th  Sherman  started  from  Fayetteville.  The  very  next  day  his 
left  was  checked  at  Averysboro'.  The  outer  lines  of  the  Eebel  force  was  easily 
driven  in,  but  there  the  success  stopped.  All  further  assault  only  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  enemy  close  within  his  main  intrcnchments.  Seventy-seven  were 
killed,  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  wounded,  and  a  day  lost.  Next  morn- 
ing the  enemy  had  withdi-awn.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

For  now,  while  Sherman  deflecting  his  columns  to  the  right  to  move  straight 
on  Bentonville  and  Goldsboro',  felt  sure  that  no  further  interruption  was  in- 
tended, and  went  off  to  open  communication  with  Schofield's  column  from  the  sea- 
coast,  Johnston  had  improved  the  day's  delaj^,  had  gathered  his  troops  togethei', 
had  selected  with  all  his  old  skill,  formidable  positions  of  defense,  and  had  for- 
tified them,  as  Sherman  afterward  ruefully  confessed,  "with  the  old  sort  of  par- 
apets," which  he  "didn't  like  to  assail." |  Suddenly  the  left  wing,  marching  in 
all  the  confidence  of  Sherman's  belief  that  he  was  now  past  any  danger  of 
attack,  came  fairly  upon  Johnston's  skirmishers.  A  fierce  assault  speedily  fol- 
lowed, driving  in  the  Union  advance,  with  loss  of  guns  and  provisions.     Slocum 

*  Sherman  to  Terry,  Rep.  Com.  Con  War.     Series  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  343. 
t  Ibid,  p.  344.  i  Ibid,  p.  362. 
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hui'riodly  sent  word  to  Shonnan  that  he  was  confronted  by  Johnston's  whole 
army,  and  then  hastened  to  make  such  jDreparations  for  defense  as  the  instant 
emer<;eney  wouKl  permit.  Johnston's  entire  force  was  probably  about  equal  to 
this  wing.  His  hope  had  been  to  crush  it  by  a  sudden  onset,  or,  failing  in  that, 
to  secure  himself  behind  his  fortitieations.  The  attack  was  skillfully  delivered, 
and  the  Union  column  was  clearl}'  caught  at  fault;  but  Johnston's  armj^  was  no 
longer  the  disciplined  body  of  men  that,  step  by  step,  had  resisted  every 
advance  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  It  was  weakened  by  desertion,  dis- 
pirited by  an  Iliad  of  woes,  deteriorated  by  the  infusion  of  raw  and  unwilling 
recruits.  The  assault  placed  Slocum  in  great  peril;  but  after  recovering  from 
the  first  sudden  onslaught,  he  lost  no  more  ground.  It  was  hard  to  persuade 
Sherman  that  anything  serious  was  going  on,*  but  at  last  he  got  over  from  the 
other  wing,  brought  up  re-enforcements,  pushed  Johnston  into  his  w^orks,  and 
then  lay  skirmishing  and  feeling  his  flanks.  Meanwhile  Schofield  hurried  up 
and  entered  Goldsboro'  almost  unopposed.  Johnston  found  one  flank  seriously 
compromised,  and  retreated  in  the  night  to  a  point  inidway  between  Goldsboi'o' 
and  Kaleigh.f  And  thus,  with  his  army  once  more  in  communication  -with  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  eneni}-  brushed  away  from  his  flanks,  Sherman  ended  tho 
Campaign  of  the  Carolinas. 

In  boldness  of  conception  atul  skill  of  execution,  it  was  scarcely  less  won- 
derful than  the  great  campaign  which  preceded  it  and  furnished  its  model.  In 
neither  was  there  any  considerable  enemy  to  oppose  till  at  the  very  ending.  In 
both,  the  forces  which  the  Rebels  did  have  were  paralyzed  by  their  uncertainty 
as  to  the  points  of  attack.  In  both,  great  bodies  of  men  were  moved  over 
States  and  groups  of  States  with  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  mechanism.  In 
neither  was  any  eflbrt  to  preserve  discipline  apparent,  save  only  so  far  as  was 
needful  for  keeping  up  the  march. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  single  stain  on  the  bi-illiant  record.  Before  his  move- 
ment began.  General  Sherman  begged  permission  to  turn  his  army  loose  in 
South  Carolina  and  devastate  it.  J  ITc  used  this  permission  to  the  full.  He 
'protested  that  he  did  not  wage  war  on  women  and  children.  But,  under  the 
operation  of  his  orders,  the  last  morsel  of  food  w^as  taken  from  hundreds  of  des- 
titute families,  that  his  soldiers  might  feast  in  needless  and  riotous  abundance. 
Before  his  e3'es  rose,  da}'  after  day,  the  mournful  clouds  of  smoke  on  every  side, 
that  told  of  old  people  and  their  grandchildren  driven,  in  mid-wjnter,  from  the 
only  roofs  thei-e  wei-e  to  shelter  them,  by  the  flames  which  the  wantonness  of 
his  soldiers  hud  kindled.     With  his  full  knowledge  antl  tacit  approval,  too  great  a 

•  P.«-p.  Corn.  0,n.  AVar.     Scries  of  1SG7,  Vol.  I,  pp.  357,  358. 

tThe  aggregate  loss  in  this  battle  wa.s  one  thousiind  six  luindrcd  and  forfy-.si.v,  of  wliidi  one 
thoujtand  two  hiindrf-d  and  forty-seven  came  from  Slocuni's  leftwin^';  wLiie  two  hundred  and 
Bixty-»€vcn  liefjel  dead  were  left  on  the  field,  and  one  thousand  six  iiundred  and  twenty-five 
pri.vjners  were  taken.  The  llehel  loss  was  donhtlcss  somewhat  greater  tlian  Sheriiian's,  since  it 
made  the  a.K.'^aiilt;  hnt  not  enongh  to  warrant  his  glowing  statement  in  liis  oflicial  dispatch  to 
Grant  that  he  "  liad  driven  off  .Joe  Johnston  with  fearful  loss." 

Jliep.  Com.  Con.  War.     Series  of  18G7,  Vol.  I,  p.  284, 
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poi'tion  of  his  advance  resolved  itself  into  Lands  of  jewcliy-thievcs  and  plate- 
closet  burglars.*  Yet,  if  a  single  soldier  was  punished  for  a  single  outrage  or 
theft  during  that  entire  movement,  we  have  found  no  mention  of  it  in  all  the 
voluminous  records  of  the  march.  He  did  indeed  say  that  he  ''would  not  pro- 
tect"  them  in  stealing  "women's  apparel  or  jewelry."  f  But  even  this,  with 
no  whisper  of  punishment  attached,  lie  said,  not  in  general  orders,  nor  in 
approval  of  the  findings  of  some  righteously-severe  court-martial,  but  incident- 
ally— in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  officers,  which  never  saw  the  light  till  two  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  rebuked  no  one  for  such  outrages;  the  soldiers 
understood  that  they  pleased  him.  Was  not  South  Carolina  to  be  properly 
punished  ? 

This  was  not  war.  It  was  not  even  the  revenge  of  a  wrathful  soldiery,  for 
it  was  practiced,  not  upon  the  enemy,  but  upon  the  defenseless  "feeble  folk"  he 
had  left  at  home.  There  was  indeed  one  excuse  for  it — an  excuse  which 
chivalric  soldiers  might  be  slow  to  plead.  It  injured  the  enemy — not  by  open 
fight,  where  a  million  would  have  been  thought  full  match  for  less  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  but  by  frightening  his  men  about  the  situation  of  their  wives 
and  children  ! 

At  last  prudential   considerations  suggested  themselves.     On  the  borders 

*The  fact  stated  above  is  so  notorious  that  authorhies  seem  needless.  Yet  the  following 
na'ive  testimony  from  that  enthusiastic  friend  of  General  Sherman,  the  author  of  the  Story  of 
the  Great  March  (p.  207)  has  an  interest  of  its  own:  "It  was  not  unusual  to  hear  among  the  sol- 
diers such  conversations  as  this:  'Where  did  you  get  that  splendid  meerschaum?'  or 'Did  you 
bring  that  handsome  cane  along  with  you?'  'Oh,'  was  the  reply,  'that  was  presented  me  by  a 
lady  in  Columbia  for  saving  her  house  from  burning.'  This  style  of  answer,  which  was  very 
satisfactory,  soon  became  the  common  explanation  of  the  possession  of  all  sorts  of  property.  An 
ofiicer  taking  his  punch  from  an  elegantly-chased  silver  cup,  was  saluted  thus:  'Halloa,  Cap- 
tain, that's  a  gem  of  a  cup!  No  mark  on  it;  why,  where  did  you  get  it?'  '  Ye-e-es!  that  cup? 
Oh,  that  was  given  me  by  a  lady  in  Columbia  for  saving  her  household  goods  from  destruction.' 
.  .  .  After  a  while  this  joke  came  to*be  repeated  so  often  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
exhibit  a  gold  watch,  a  tobacco-box,  any  uncommon  utensil  of  kitchen  ware,  a  new  pipe,  a  guard- 
chain,  or  a  ring,  without  being  asked  if  'a  lady  at  Columbia  had  presented  that  article  to  him 
for  saving  her  house  from  burning?'  This  was  one  of  the  humors  of  the  camp."  Vastly  humor- 
ous, no  doubt,  but !     Take  from  the  same  work  (p.  112)  another  statement:  "As  rumors  of 

the  approach  of  our  army  reached  the  frightened  inhabitants,  frantic  efforts  were  made  to  con- 
ceal valuable  personal  effects — plate,  jewelry,  and  other  rich  goods.  .  .  .  The  favorite 
method  of  concealment  was  the  burial  of  the  treasures  in  the  pathways  and  gardens  adjoining 
the  dwelling-houses.  .  .  .  With  untiring  zeal  the  soldiers  hunted  for  concealed  treasures. 
Wherever  the  army  halted,  almost  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  was 
poked  by  ramrods,  pierced  by  sabers,  or  upturned  with  spades.  The  universal  digging  was  good 
for  tlie  garden  land,  but  its  results  were  distressing  to  the  Rebel  owners  of  exliumed  property, 
who  saw  it  rapidly  and  irretrievably  confiscated."  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  cautious  and  singularly 
accurate  history,  has  been  forced  to  say  (Vol.  II,  p.  704) :  "Though  a  good  many  watches  and 
pieces  of  plate  which  were  claimed  to  have  been  'found  hidden  in  a  swamp,  a  mile  from  any 
house,'  were  in  fact  drawn  from  less  occult  sources,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  hide  a  watch 
or  goblet  where  it  would  not  have  been  discovered  and  appropriated.  And  the  business  of  for- 
aging had  been  gradually  assumed  as  a  specialty  by  the  least  scrupulous  of  the  soldiers,  .  .  . 
often  many  miles  in  advance,  gathering  as  provisions  for  the  army  anything  inviting  and  port- 
able for  themselves,  .  .  .  but  fonder  on  the  whole  of  rifling  a  house  than  of  fighting  its 
owner,  and  constantly  intent  on  the  main  chance." 
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of  North  Carolina  avo  find  Goncriil  Sherman  writing:  "It  might  be  well  to 
instruct  your  brigade  commanders  that  we  are  now  out  of  South  Carolina,  and 
that  a  little  moderation  may  be  of  political  consequence  to  us."*  And  he  fur- 
thermore advised  that  -they  try  to  keep  foragers  from — insulting  families!" 
That  was  all.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  not  unusual  inconsistency  may  be  observed. 
Now  we  see  him  suftoring  his  soldiers  to  rob  Southern  school-girlsof  their  finger- 
rings,  and  Southern  old  women  of  their  family  silver.  A  month  hence  we  shall 
find  him  eager  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  accept  their  surrender  to 
him,  in  order  that  he  may  soothe  the  excitable  Southern  peojile  and  promote 
harmony  and  good  feeling. 

But  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  pillage  and  license  in  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  not  then  fiimiliar  to  the  public.  All  rejoiced  that  the  war  was  at  last 
brought  home  to  its  authors.  The  more  cruel  the  severities  of  its  coming  the 
more  was  the  fitness  of  the  retribution  enhanced.  If  the  women  and  children 
of  South  Carolina  suifcred,  that  hot-bed  of  treason  was  only  experiencing  the 
horrors  of  the  war  it  had  provoked.  The  enormities  of  the  march  were  thus, 
for  the  time,  either  lightly  forgiven  or  actually  enjoyed;  its  success  and  its 
brilliancy  were  rapturously  applauded.  The  popularity  of  Sherman  rose  even 
higher  than  when  he  reached  Savannah.  His  appearance  then  in  the  remotest 
hamlet  at  the  North  Avould  have  been  the  signal  for  an  ovation.  History  was 
ransacked  for  parallels  to  his  greatness  and  his  genius.  None  thought  of  com- 
paring him  with  Grant;  he  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the  dull  soldier, 
who,  after  untold  slaughter,  still  lay  baffled  before  Petersburg,  waiting  for  the 
army  and  the  General  that  had  made  him  all  he  was  to  march  up  from  Golds- 
boro'  and  save  him  now 

The  excitable  and  susceptible  nature  of  Sherman  could  not  fail  to  absorb 
this  intoxication  of  the  hour.  There  was  indeed  no  shadow  of  disloyalty  in  it 
to  his  old  friendship  for  the  Lieutenant-General.  But  he  glowed  with  uncon- 
cealed pleasure  at  the  praise  which  the  Government  and  the  public  heaped 
upon  him;  became  to  believe  that  to  him  and  his  army  nothing  was  impos- 
sible; he  conceived  yet  more  exalted  ideas  of  his  importance  to  the  Nation, 
and  the  right  this  gave  him  to  decide  for  himself  the  gravest  and  most  uncer- 
tain questions. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  returned  from  a  hastj^  visit  to  Grant,  where  he 
had  met  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  President.  He  prepared  at  once  for 
his  new  march,  to  place  his  army  in  communication  with  Grant's,  north  of  the 
Boanokc,  with  Norfolk  as  its  base  of  supplies.  In  the  midst  of  his  beginnings 
came  the  news  of  Lee's  retreat.  Then  he  pushed  straight  for  Johnston's  army. 
Johnston  retreated  through  Ealeigh  ;  Sherman  followed  hard  upon  the  rear- 
guard. His  activity  was  boundless;  his  plans  seemed  perfect.  In  the  midst  of 
them  came  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender;  then,  before  the  delirium  of  enthusi- 
asm into  which  this  thi'cw  him  had  subsided,  pro])Ositions  of  suri'cnder  from 
Johnston.     That  war}'  strategist  knew  his  man,  and  skillfully  prepared  his  bait. 
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Would  not  General  Sherman  prefer,  instead  of  capturing  a  paltry  army  of 
twent}'  thousand,  here  in  North  Carolina,  to  accept  the  surrender  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  be  the  author  of  peace  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Eio  Grande? 

Nothing  could  more  admirably  have  hit  the  exact  temper  of  the  man's 
mind.  He  was  thrilling  with  exultation  over  his  performances.  Here  was 
something  that  might  well  flatter  his  vanity.  He  was  panting  for  more 
achievements  that  should  win  fresh  laurels.  What  could  now  give  the  con- 
queror of  Atlanta  and  the  author  of  the  subsequent  marches  higher  praise, 
unless  it  were  his  being  thus  chosen  to  receive  the  final  surrender  of  the  entire 
Confederacy,  and  to  wipe  out  with  his  single  hand  the  gigantic  rebellion?  Was 
there  question  of  terms?  Who  so  competent  to  decide  them  as  he  who  was 
conquering  the  peace?  Was  there  doubt  as  to  his  power?  What  officer  of  the 
Government  was  likely  to  claim  precedence  of  the  Soldier  who  could  approach 
his  President  with  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  half  of  the  Nation  in  his 
hands? 

We  may  well  believe  that  such  considerations  left  not  a  doubt  as  to  his 
course  in  the  mind  of  the  rightfully  exultant  victor.  We  may  even  question 
whether,  under  similar  circumstances,  they  would  not  have  seemed  equally  con- 
clusive to  many  another  man  less  excited  and  less  tempted.  General  Sherman 
unhesitatingly  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  terms  for  a  general  peace.  He 
now  came  in  contact  with  another  wary  bargainer.  The  new  diplomatist 
appeared  indeed  under  a  militaiy  guise  ;  but  none  should  have  known  better 
than  Sherman  that  it  was  not  the  subordinate  and  inconspicuous  Major-General 
Breckinridge  with  whom  he  was  conferring,  but  the  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War,  speaking  for  the  Cabinet  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  pleading 
for  terms  which  he  would  never  dare  to  ask  from  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.* 
In  the  hands  of  this  adroit,  plausible,  and  polished  publicist,  our  poor  General, 
Avild  with  pride  in  his  successes,  and  already  clutching,  in  imagination,  at  the 
laurels  of  "  peace  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Eio  Grande,"  became  as  wax.  At 
the  very  outset  they  talked — not  of  the  surrender  of  the  army — ("  in  the  first 
five  minutes  of  our  conversation  indeed,"  Sherman  tells  U8,f  "Johnston  said 
any  further  resistance  on  his  part  would  be  an  act  of  folly,") — but  as  to  what 
form  of  government  they  were  to  have  at  the  South!;]:  Presentl}'  dispatches 
arrive  from  absent  members  of  the  Eebel  Cabinet.  Sherman  sits  aside  while 
the  Eebel  General  and  the  Eebel  Secretary  of  War  discuss  them.  At  last  one 
is  handed  to  him — a  formal  preamble  and  general  terms  of  peace,  submitted  by 
the  Postmaster-General  of  the  Confederacy.  This  Sherman  rejects.  Then  they 
"discuss  matters;  talk  about  slavery';  talk  about  everything."  ||  The  Eebels 
humor  the  bent  of  the  hero  thej'^  are  capturing.     They  agree  with  him  about 

*The  appearance,  in  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Generals,  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of 
one  of  them,  was  made  presentable  to  the  public  eye  by  General  Johnston's  taking  his  own 
chief  as  a  subordinate  on  his  personal  staff!  This  was  the  explanation  given  by  Sherman  to 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. — Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  494. 
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slavery:  hwvjih  with  him  at  the  folly  of  raising  negro  troops.  Sherman  tells 
them  he  does  not  know  what  the  views  of  the  Administration  ai-e  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  reconstruction.  At  last  ho  thinks  he  can  bring  them  to  adopt 
his  own.  Aiul  so  he  seats  himself  at  the  table  and  writes  them  down.  Tho 
Rebels  ha>lilv  aijree  to  them;  the}'  are  formally  signed  by  both  parties,  each 
pledging  himselt  promptly  to  obtain  authority  therefor;  and  Sherman  makes 
haste  to  dispatch  them  to  Washington.  To  his  honor,  bo  it  remembered,  even 
in  this  height  of  his  delirious  ambition,  he  does  not  forget  that  everything 
depends  upon  the  Executive  assent.  But  that  such  terms  as  he  should  agree  to 
would  be  rejected  seems  now  never  to  occur  to  hiin,  so  nearly  has  ho  reached 
the  dangerous  verge  of  mistaking  his  will  for  the  finality!  "The  moment  my 
action  is  approved,"  he  says,  ''  I  can  spare  five  corps,  ...  to  be  paid  and 
mustered  out.  ...  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  begin  the  march  north  by  May 
let,  ...  I  urge  on  the  part  of  the  President  speedy  action."*  And,  a  few 
davs  later,  remembering  tho  importance  of  tho  slavery  question,  which  he  had 
wholly  omitted  to  notice  in  his  basis  of  peace,  we  find  him  writing  to  General 
Johnston,  to  propose  that  thej^  should  settle  this  subject  also.  "I  am  honestly 
convinced,"  he  says,  "that  our  simple  declaration  of  a  result  will  be  accepted 

as  good  law  everywhere."  f 

Let  us  see  Avhat  the  action  is  which  he  thus  confidently,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
authoritv,  volunteers  to  present  to  the  Cxovernment  and  the  people,  who  havo 
for  four  vears  waged  a  bloody  war  to  put  down  an  unprovoked  rebellion,  who 
have,  not  by  generalship,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  in 
default  of  prevailing  generalship,  subdued  it,  and  who  now  have  a  million  men 
under  arms,  against  the  enemy's  twenty  thousand,  to  exact  what  terms  they 
choose : 

"Memorandum,  or  ba.sis  of  agreement,  made  this,  the  18th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1865,  near 
Durham's  Station,  in  tlie  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  and  between  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
commanding  the  Confederate  army,  and  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  commanding  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  botli  present. 

"I.  The  contending  armiea  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  the  status  (/no  until  notice  is  giren 
by  the  Commanding  General  of  any  one  to  his  opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight 
hours*,  allowed. 

"II.  Tiie  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded  and  conducted  to  their  sev- 
eral State  capitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public  property  in  the  State  arsenal;  and 
each  officer  and  man  to  e.TCcute  and  file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war,  and  to  abide  the 
action  of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities.  The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be 
rep^jrted  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  City,  subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
within  the  l>order«  of  the  States  respectively. 

"III.  The  recr>gnition  by  tlie  Executive  of  the  United  States  of  the  several  State  Govern- 
ments, on  their  onicers  and  Legislatures  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  anri  where  fonflieling  State  Governments  have  resulted  from  the  war,  the  legit- 
imacy of  all  shall  l>e  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates. 

"IV.  The  re-cstablishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in  the  several  States,  with  powers  a»  defined 
by  the  C<»nstilution  and  laws  of  Congress. 

"  V.  The  peoi)le  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be  guaranteed,  so  far  as  the  Executive  can, 

•Letter  to  Grant  and  Ilallcck.— Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  pp.  398,  309.        tibid,  p.  429., 
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their  political  rights  and  franchise,  as  well  as  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  as  defined  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  respectively. 

"VI.  Tlie  executive  authority  or  Government  of  tlie  United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the 
people  by  reason  of  tlie  late  war,  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  abstain  from  acta 
of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  the  laws  in  existence  at  the  place  of  their  residence. 

"VII.  In  general  terms,  it  is  announced  that  the  war  is  to  cease;  a  general  amnesty,  so  far 
as  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  can  command,  on  condition  of  the  disbandment  of  the 
Confederate  armies,  tiie  distribution  of  arms,  and  the  resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  officers 
and  men  hitherto  composing  said  armies. 

"Not  being  fully  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  fulfill  these  terms,  we  individ- 
ually and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  obtain  authority,  and  will  endeavor  to  carry  out 
the  above  programme." 

To  this  hour  we  read  these  terms  with  fresh  amazement.  Every  member 
of  the  Cabinet  instantly  disapproved  them.  General  Grant  heartily  concurred 
in  this  action.  President  Johnson,  fresh  in  the  chair  which  the  mysterious 
assassination  had  made  vacant  for  him,  was  more  emphatic  than  any  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. This  dispatch,  recently  written  by  the  hand  of  the  martyred  Pres- 
ident himself,  was  brought  forward  by  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"Washington,  March  3,  1805—12:30  P.  M. 
"Lieutenant-General  Grant: 

"  Tlie  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no  conference  with 
General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee's  army,  or  some  minor  and  purely 
military  matters.  He  instructs  me  to  say  you  are  not  to  decide  or  confer  upon  any  political  ques- 
tions. Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no  mil- 
itary conference  or  conditions.  Meantime  vou  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military  advan- 
tages. Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War." 

These  words  seemed  to  rise  from  the  fresh  grave  of  the  last  victim  of  the 
rebellion.  They  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  fit  response  to  General  Sher- 
man. In  announcing  to  the  public  the  action  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Stanton 
appended  a  lucid  condensation  of  the  more  striking  and  obvious  objections  to 
the  extraordinary  ''basis  of  peace:" 

"First. — It  was  an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General  Sherman,  and  on  its  face 
shows  that  both  he  and  Johnston  knew  that  General  Sherman  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any 
Buch  arrangement. 

"Second. — It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Kebel  Government. 

"Third. — It  is  understood  to  re-establish  Eebel  State  Governments  that  had  been  over- 
thrown at  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  loyal  lives  and  immense  treasure,  and  placed  arms 
and  munitions  of  Avar  in  the  hands  of  Rebels,  at  their  respective  capitals,  which  might  be  used 
as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were  disbanded,  and  used  to  conquer  and  subdue 
loyal  States. 

"  Fourth. — By  the  restoration  of  the  Rebel  authority  in  their  respective  States  they  would 
he  enabled  to  re-establish  slavery. 

"  Fifth., — It  might  furnisli  a  ground  of  responsibility,  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  pay 
the  Rebel  debt,  and  certainly  subjects  loyal  citizens  of  the  Rebel  States  to  debts  contracted  by 
Rebels  in  the  name  of  the  States. 

"Sixth. — It  put  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  State  Governments  and  the  new  State  of 
West  Virginia,  which  had  been  recognized  by  every  department  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

"Seventh. — It  practically  abolished  the  confiscation  laws,  and  relieved  Rebels  of  every 
degree  who  had  slaughtered  our  people  from  all  pains  and  penalties  for  their  crimes. 
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"  Eighth. — It  gave  terms  that  had  been  deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  solemnly  rejected  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  better  terms  than  the  Rebels  had  ever  asked  in  their  most  prosperous 
condition. 

"  Ninth. — Ii  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace,  but  relieved  the  Kebels  from  the 
pressure  of  our  victories,  and  left  them  in  condition  to  renew  their  effort  to  overthrow  the  United 
States  Government,  and  subdue  the  loyal  States,  whenever  their  strength  was  recruited  and  any 
opportunity  should  offer."* 

The  publicity  thus  given  to  General  Sherman's  effort  at  diplomacy  was 
understood  to  originate  in  the  fear  with  which  his  strange  effort  had  inspired 
the  Government  as  to  his  future  course.  The  times  were  revolutionary;  tho 
President  had  just  been  assassinated;  ramifications  of  the  plot  were  suspected; 
the  complicity  of  the  Ivebel  leaders  was  openly  proclaimed.  It  was  but  one 
step  further  to  suspicion  of  ambitious  or  disloyal  designs  on  tho  part  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman  ;  but  such  designs  could  onl}-  succeed  by.  secrecy.  The  exposure 
at  first  simply  amazed  the  Nation.  At  the  capital,  men  went  to  Cabinet 
oflScers  in  alarm  for  explanations.  "  I  have  no  patience  to  talk  about  the  dis- 
graceful subject,"  said  one;  "if  I  had  my  way  he  should  be  cashiered."  And 
meanwhile,  in  alarm  lest  Sherman  might  make  trouble  in  the  arm}',  on  learning 
of  the  disapproval  of  his  treaty,  General  Grant  was  hastily  dispatched  to 
Raleigh  "to  direct  future  operations  against  Johnston's  army;"  General  Ilal- 
leck  was  instructed  to  push  forward  a  column  from  Kichmond,  in  the  fear  that, 
under  Sherman's  management,  his  troops  might  not  obey  the  new  orders ;  and 
similar  instructions  were  transmitted  to  Generals  Thomas  and  Wilson.  As  all 
these  facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  the  first  amazement  deepened 
into  alarm  and  anger.  Some  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  Sherman  as  a  traitor. 
Many  expressed  the  greatest  apprehension  as  to  his  ambitious  personal  projects. 
The  indignation  against  him  was  almost  universal.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career  he  had  been  simply  unpopular.     He  was  now  fast  becoming  odious. 

But  the  people  were  as  unjust  now  in  their  wholesale  censure  as  recently 
in  their  wholesale  praise.  Sincere  patriotism  (coupled  indeed  with  and  obscured 
by  his  vanity,  his  excitement,  and  his  ambition  for  fresh  laurels)  had  led  Gen- 

*  That  the  reader  may  see  not  only  General  Sherman's  original  position,  but  his  defense  of  it 
against  Mr.  Stanton's  reasoning,  I  copy  the  following  from  General  Sherman's  official  report  of 
Johnston's  surrender.  It  immediately  follows  his  statement  of  his  treaty  with  Johnston  :  "The 
President's  (Lincoln's)  message  of  1864;  liis  amnesty  proclamation ;  General  Grant's  terms  to 
General  Lee,  substantially  extending  the  benefit  of  that  proclamation  to  all  officers  above  tho 
rank  of  Colonel ;  tiie  invitation  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  reassemble  In  Kichmond  by  Gen- 
♦•ral  Weitzel,  with  the  supposed  approval  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General  Grant,  then  on  the  spot; 
a  firm  Injlief  that  I  had  been  fighting  to  re-establish  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
\twi,  but  not  least,  the  general  and  univeral  desire  to  close  a  war  any  longer  without  organized 
rewiHtancc,  were  the  leading  facts  that  induced  me  to  pen  the  memorandum  of  April  IStli,  signed 
by  myself  and  <ieneral  Jolinston.  It  was  designed  to  be,  and  so  expressed  on  its  face,  as  a  mere 
ba*i«  for  reference  to  tlic  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Constitutional  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  enable  him,  if  he  chose,  at  one  blow,  to  dissipate  the  military  power  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, which  had  threatened  tlie  National  safety  for  years.  It  admitted  of  modification,  altera- 
tion, and  change.  It  had  no  appearance  of  an  ultimatum,  and  by  no  false  reasoning  can  it  be 
ronFtrncd  into  a  usurpation  of  jiower  on  my  part.  I  have  my  opinion  on  the  questions  involved, 
and  will  .stand  by  llie  memorandum." 
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eral  SheiMnan  to  his  great  folly.*  lie  had  persuaded  himself  that,  unless  such 
concessions  to  the  Rebels  were  made,  they  would  break  up  their  remaining  forces 
into  guerrilla  bands  and  devastate  the  country  for  years  to  come.  Events  have 
proved  his  judgment  utterly  worthless;  but  this  furnishes  no  ground  for 
impugning  his  fidelity  to  his  oath  and  to  his  soldierly  honor.  Ilis  dispositions 
for  pushing  Johnston  to  extremities  were  perfect.  The  moment  his  peace 
arrangement  was  disapproved  he  was  able  to  move  irresistibly.  He  betrayed 
all  the  petulance  of  disappointed  vanity  at  his  great  miscarriage,  but  not  one 
symptom  of  insubordination.  Johnston  immediately  surrendered.  Sherman 
hastened  to  put  his  army  in  condition  for  muster  out;  hurried  down  to  Savan- 
nah to  make  some  final  dispositions  in  that  part  of  his  captured  department, 
and  finally  turned  toward  Washington  to  participate  in  the  "  Grand  Review." 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  coming  here  uj)on  one  evidence  of  it  and  then  upon 
another,  he  began  to  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  he  had  displeased  the 
Government  and  the  people,  and  to  see  to  what  suspicions  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. The  thought  inflamed  and  maddened  him.  All  his  just  pride  as  a  sol- 
dier was  aroused;  all  the  morbid  vanity  that  had  grown  with  his  growth  was 
outraged.  He  turned  from  Mr.  Stanton's  condensation  of  the  blunders  in  his 
treat}'-  to  the  less  guarded  comments  of  the  public  press;  from  Ilalleck's  orders 
for  Sheridan  and  Meade  to  push  forward  against  Johnston,  regardless  of  any 
orders  but  Grant's,  to  his  recommendation  for  instructing  Thomas,  Stoneman, 
and  Wilson  not  to  obey  Sherman's  commands.  Each  seemed  to  his  excited 
vision  a  fresh  insult.  Whichever  way  he  turned  he  was  stung  again  into  new 
fury.  In  his  frantic  rage  he  flew  to  letters  and  reports  to  give  it  vent.  He 
wrote  to  General  Grant,  denouncing  Mr.  Stanton's  publication  concerning  his 
truce,  and  demanding  the  publication  of  his  incoherent  reply — which,  on  the 
contrary,  Grant  prudently  suppressed.  He  plunged  into  the  subject  at  great 
length  in  his  official  report  of  the  surrender,  which  reads  like  the  disjointed 
speech  of  a  bafiled  lawyer,  enraged  at  finding  that  he  can  not  bully  the  court 
into  agreeing  with  him.  Instead  of  reporting  he  argued,  complained,  sneered, 
threatened.  That  he  had  not  been  rebuked  for  his  Savannah  letter  to  a  private 
person,  giving  his  individual  notions  of  reconstruction,  he  adduced  as  proof 
that  he  was  warranted  in  treating  for  "peace  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande."  That  his  truce  had  been  published  he  considered  proof  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  tell  the  Secretary  of  War  what  measut-es  he  had  or  had 
not  talcen  for  the  capture  of  Jeff.  Davis  !  That  his  superior  should  choose  to 
give  instructions  to  officers  Avhom  he  had  once  directed  to  receive  their  instruc- 
tions from  General  Sherman,  he  described  as  "the  Secretary  of  War's  taking 
it  upon  himself  to  order  my  subordinate  Generals  to  disobey  me  !"  But  Gen- 
eral Ilalleck's  performance  was  "still  more  dangerous  and  offensive"  than  that 
of  the  Sccretar}'  of  War !  He  (Halleck)  should  have  gone  himself  Avhen  he 
sent  columns  to  push  against  Johnston,  "for  he  knew  I  was  bound  in  honor  to 
defend  and  maintain  my  own  truce,  even  at  the  cost  of  many  lives!" 

*  "I  iicTmit  niv  folly  in  embracing,  in  a  military  convention,  any  civil  matter." — Sherman 
to  Stanton,  'ioth  April,  1S(35;  Slierman  anil  his  Campaigns,  p.  506. 
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All  previous  charges  of  insubordination  against  Sherman  had  been  ground- 
less; but  matter  like  this  in  official  reports,  to  bo  final!}'-  submitted  to  his  chief, 
the  verv  Secretary  of  War  -^v-hon^  ho  abused,  Avas  monstrous.  Tl\e  last  threat 
was  too  much  oven  for  the  friendship  and  stolid  calm  of  Grant,  who  directed 
Sherman's  attention  to  be  called  to  it,  with  the  notification  that  in  a  case  like 
that  of  which  complaint  was  made,  where  independent  Generals  acted  against 
a  common  foe,  each  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  duty.  Sherman  replied,  hotly 
ariruing  the  point,  and  maintaining  that  had  Ilalleck  attacked  Johnston,  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  to  turn  against  his  flag,  by  uniting  with  Johnston  to 
repulse  Ilalleck  ! 

In  such  temper  he  entered  Washington.  Ilis  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  ot  the  War  was  less  violent,  but  its  tone  was  the  same; 
and  its  special  pleading  and  disingenuous  misrepresentation  are  so  glaring  that 
we  may  well  blush  to  find  such  matter  on  record  from  our  most  brilliant 
General.  A  single  example  must  suffice.  Under  all  the  solemnities  of  his  oath 
lie  held  out  to  the  committee  that  his  object  in  agreeing  upon  the  treaty  had 
been  merely  to  throw  out  some  glittering  generalities,  which  would  at  once 
delay  Johnston  and  draw  out  from  his  own  Government,  for  his  guidance,  its 
wishes  and  intentions.  To  such  inconsequential  proportions  had  shrunk  this 
great  basis  of  peace  for  a  continent,  the  instant  adoption  of  which  he  practically 
assumed  when  he  forwarded  it,  in  his  accompan3Mng  letter,  and  indeed  jjledged 
his  word,  in  the  document  itself,  to  procure! 

But  the  mercurial  people  had  suflfered  their  anger  to  die  out  before  Sher- 
man had  discovered  its  existence.  With  them,  in  that  great  pentecosta!  out- 
pouring of  joy,  all  was  well  that  ended  well.  Johnston  had  surrendered,  tho 
whole  insurrection  had  gone  down,  Slierman's  arni}^  had  done  its  duty  without 
insubordination,  the  new  President  was  abundant!}'  bloodthirsty  in  his  talk 
against  traitors — it  was  all  ending  well.  And  so  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  enjoj'ment  of  the  grand  review.  As  Slicrman  rode  slowly  up  the  avenue, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  was  amazed  to  find  himself  receiving  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  welcomes.  He  reached  the  stand  where  tlie  President  and  Cab- 
inet were  stationed.  All  rose  to  greet  and  congratulate  him.  He  shook  hands 
cordially  with  the  President,  with  Dcnnison,  Speed,  and  Harlan,  of  the  Cab- 
inet. His  own  immediate  superior,  tho  Secretary  of  War,  approached,  smiling 
anil  holding  out  his  hand.  General  Sherman  refused  to  touch  it,  and,  without 
•ign  of  recognition,  turned  his  back  ! 

Even  this,  after  a  time,  tlie  people  forgave.  With  peace  came  a  series  of 
ovations  to  the  Generals.  Wherever  Siierman  appeared  men  ceased  to  talk  of 
his  vagaries,  and  remembered  only  the  proud  roll  of  his  acliievements.  Sere- 
nades, dinners,  receptions,  were  showered^upon  him.  An  elegant  residence  in 
St.  Louis  was  presented  him,  Grant  heading  the  subscription  list  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  a  long  list  of  his  civic  admirers  following  with  generous  contributions.* 

•When  a  Bimilar  tostlnifini.il  was  tendered  to  Geo.  II.  Tliom.w,  tlie  best  type  of  Soldier  the 
war  producfd,  he  d<clirnd  h,  on  the  ground  tliat  to  accept  it  would  he  to  Bceiii  (o  say  tliat  the 
Country  had  not  already  Hu(hcicnlly  rewarded  liim  for  liia  ecrviccHjand  that,  if  the  generosit/ 
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His  elastic  temper  rose  again  to  the  highest  pitch  of  nervous  exaltation.  ITo 
plunged  into  the  speech-making  as  he  might  into  a  campaign  ;  told  stories, 
recalled  reminiscences,  recited  to  curious  listeners  the  story  of  his  deeds,  gave 
graphic  accounts  of  the  origin  of  campaigns  and  the  strategy  of  the  war.  Men 
once  more  taliced  of  him  for  the  Presidency;  by  common  consent  he  was 
adjudged  to  share  tlie  honors  of  the  war  with  Gi-ant;  and  without  question  oi- 
rivalry  he  succeeded  to  the  vacant  Lieutenant-Generalship  on  the  occasion  of 
Grant's  tinal  promotion. 

General  Sherman  was  assigned  to  the  frontier  in  the  new  arrangement  of 
military  districts.  For  a  time  he  had  little  to  do — so  little  that  he  was  sent  out 
with  the  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  on  a  vague  mission  to  Juarez,  which 
made  much  noise  at  the  starting,  and  came  to  an  untimely  end,  accomplishing 
nothing.  Pj'esently  Indian  difficulties  broke  out.  General  Sherman  was  not 
slow  to  repeat  the  opinions  of  his  boyhood,  as  ex2')ressed  Avhen  a  Second-Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Seminole  Avar.  Now,  as  then,  his  plan  for  keeping  the  Indian.s 
quiet  was,  in  brief,  to  exterminate  them.*  But,  as  has  been  frequent!}'  observed 
throughout  his  career,  his  practice  was  not  so  bloody  as  his  talk. 

Perhaps  the  briefest  expression  of  General  Sherman's  professional  char- 
acter may  be  found  in  the  reversal  of  a  av ell-known  apothegm  by  Kinglake. 
He  is  too  Avarlike  to  be  militarj'.  Yet,  like  most  applications  of  such  saj'ings, 
this  is  only  partially  just.  He  is  indeed  Avarlike  by  nature,  and  his  ardor  often 
carries  him  bej'ond  mere  military  rules  —  sometimes  to  evil,  as  at  Kencsaw, 
sometimes  to  great  glory,  as  in  the  marcli  to  the  sea.  Yet  in  many  things  he  is 
devoted  to  the  severest  military  methods.  In  moving,  supplying,  and  maneuver- 
ing great  armies, — undertakings  in  Avhieh  rigid  adherence  to  method  is  A'ital — 
he  is  Avithout  a  riA^al  or  an  equal.  In  the  Avhole  branch  of  the  logistics  of  Avar  he 
is  tlie  foremost  General  of  the  Country,  and  Avorlhy  to  be  named  beside  the 
foremost  of  the  Cei\tury. 

As  a  strategist  he  has  displaj'cd  inferior  but  still  brilliant  poAvcrs.  He  can 
not  here  be  declared  Avithout  a  rival.  He  is  indeed  to  be  named  after  one  or 
two  Generals  Avho  have  achieved  a  much  smaller  measure  of  success.  But  the 
single  campaign  in  Avhich  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  Avorth}'  display  of  his 
strategy  against  a  AVorth}' antagonist,  will  long  be  studied  as  a  happy  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  art  of  Avar.  In  the  campaigns  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
he  Avas  uuAvorthily  opposed,  and  his  superiority  of  force  Avas  for  the  most  part 
overwhelming;  but  he  still  carried  the  same  skill  into  the  management  of  his 

and  gratitude  of  the  people  to  tlieir  defenders  needed  an  outlet,  it  could  be  better  found  among 
the  private  soldiers,  or  tlie  families  whom  their  death  had  left  desolate,  rather  than  among  Gen- 
erals already  abundantly  rewarded  in  moneys  place,  power,  and  fame. 

*•  Letter,  to  General  Grant,  December,  18G6.  "We  must  act  with  vindictive  earnestness 
against  the  Sioux,  even  to  their  extermination — men,  women,  and  children.  Nothing  else  will 
reach  the  root  of  the  case."  Before  this  he  liad  proposed  to  take  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Indian  territory,  restricting  certain  tribes  within  certain  limits,  wliile  "  any  Indians  found 
outside  these  limits,  without  a  written  pass  from  a  military  officer,  should  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily." 
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columns,  and  drew  nn  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery  over  his  movements.  His 
topoirraphionl  know]ed2;e  was  wonderful;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  tiiat  he  never 
deemed  burdened  with  tlie  manifold  details  Avliieh  he  accumulated,  but  rising 
above  them,  took  in  their  import  with  a  coup  d'ocil  as  comprehensive  as  it  waa 
minute. 

In  his  phins  there  was  often  a  happy  mingling  of  audacity  with  sj'stem  ;  of 
defiance  of  military  methods  in  the  conception  with  a  skillful  use  of  them  in 
the  execution.  It  was  unmilitary.  as  he  himself  said,  to  turn  his  back  on  Hood 
and  set  out  tor  Savannah;  but  there  was  no  unmilitary  looseness  in  the  order 
of  mardi,  or  the  handling  of  the  cavalry.  It  was  audacious  to  project  his  army 
into  the  heart  of  Georgia,  along  a  thread  of  railroad  that  for  hundreds  of  miles 
was  vulnerable  at  almost  every  point;  but  there  was  no  unmilitary  audacity  in 
the  care  which  established  secondarj^  depots  along  the  route,  or  in  the  system 
which  pervaded  the  whole  railroad  management  and  made  it  a  marvel  forever. 
Into  all  these  details  too  he  personal!}'  entered.  He  turned  from  a  study  of 
Joseph  E.  Johnston's  latest  move  to  specify  the  kinds  of  return -freight  the 
railroad  might  carry;  from  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  Atlanta  after  ho 
got  it.  to  the  status  of  news  agents,  and  the  issue  of  a  decree  that  the  ncAvs- 
papers  might  be  transported  but  not  the  newsboys.^  Through  such  minute 
matters  his  wonderful  energy  carried  him  ;  and  when  he  turned  to  the  larger 
problems  before  him,  not  one  trace  of  fatigue  from  the  labor  or  confusion  from 
tlie  details  blurred  the  clearness  of  vision  which  he  brought  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Hood's  purposes,  or  to  the  estimate  of  the  difficulties  between  him  and 
Savannah. 

There  Avas  an  excess  of  unconscious  egotism  in  his  beginning  a  long  letter 
to  Grant  about  his  plans  with  the  phrase:  "I  still  have  some  thoughts  in  my 
busy  brain  that  should  be  confided  to  you."t  But  it  expressed  the  embodied 
energ}'  and  Ibrce  of  the  man.  His  brain  was  a  bus}'  one — always  seeking 
Bomething  new,  always  revolving  a  thousand  chances  that  might  never  occur, 
alwa3-s  roving  over  the  whole  field  thai  he  filled,  and  into  many  an  obscure 
quarter  besides.  Physically  and  mentally  he  was  the  most  uniformly  restless 
man   in  the  army. 

Out  of  this,  combined  with  the  intense  vanity  that  had  grown  with  his 
growth  till  his  mind  became  absolutely  diseased  with  it,  sprang  many  of  those 
hasty  opinions — dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  expressed  with  his 
usual  looseness  of  language  and  habit  of  exaggerating  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
His — to  which,  in  their  literal  meanings  it  would  bo  so  hard  to  hold  him.  No 
man  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  probably  more  opposed  at  heart  to  the  policy 
of  confiscation;  but,  in  the  heat  of  an  argument  with  the  people  of  Hunts- 
villc,  in  the  first  days  of  1BG4,  he  declared  himself  in  fiivor  of  confiscation  if  tho 
war  fihould   last  another  year.|     No   man    probably   knew   better  than  he  how 

*  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.     S.-rics  of  18G7,  Vol.  I,  p.  153. 
t  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.     Scrien  of  18C7,  Vol.  I,  p.  250. 

tSIicrmnn  anrl  Ills  Canip.iignH,  p.  156.  "Next  year  tlioir  lands  will  1)0  tal<cn,  for  in  war  wo 
can  lake  iIkmi),  and  r'Kjhlfully  too,  and  in  another  year  tli(;y  may  b(^g  in  vain  for  tlieir  lives." 
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hollow  was  the  shell  of  the  Confederacy,  and  how  near  its  collapse;  hut  in  the 
heat  of  an  argument  with  the  Secretary  of  War  against  negro  recruiting  ho 
declared,  late  in  the  fall  of  1864,  that  the  Avar  was  but  fairly  begun.*  No  man 
was  more  committed  to  the  theory  of  overwhelmingly  large  armies,  and  for 
himself  he  demanded  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  on  starting  for  Atlanta;  but 
in  arguing  with  Halleek  against  a  concentration  with  Grant,  he  dechired  that 
no  General  coukl  handle  more  than  sixty  thousand  men  in  battle. f 

Truth  is  many-sided;  but  so  vehement  was  the  intensity  of  this  man's 
natui-e  that  he  was,  in  fact,  incapable  of  seeing  more  than  the  one  side.  He 
would  have  fought  to  the  last  gasp  on  the  silver  side  of  the  shield,  before  admit- 
ting that  by  possibility  there  might  be  another  side  that  was  golden.  He  could 
see  very  clearl}-  that  ignorant  plantation  negroes  were  not  so  good  reci-uits  as 
the  average  product  of  New  England  common  schools.  There  were  other  sides 
to  the  question  of  negro  recruiting,  but  to  these  he  resolutely  shut  his  eyes — 
rather,  these  he  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  taking  in  with  his  piercing 
but  contracted  vision — and  he  fought  negro  recruiting  to  the  end. 

He  was  liable,  too,  to  amazing  twists  of  logic  in  defense  of  positions  to 
which  he  had  once  committed  himself  Before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War  he  solemnly  swore  to  his  knowledge  that  if  President  Lincoln  had 
lived  he  would  have  sanctioned  the  treaty  Avith  Johnston. J  Yet  when  he  took 
this  oath  he  had  seen  Mr.  Ivincoln's  dispatch  to  Grant  peremptorily  forbidding 
him  to  meddle  in  civil  affairs.  He  considered  himself  fully  authorized  by  the 
President  to  undertake  civil  negotiations. ||  Yet  when  he  was  asked  to  produce 
his  authority,  the  most  tangible  thing  he  could  show  was  this:  "I  feel  great 
interest  in  the  subjects  of  your  dispatch  mentioning  corn  and  sorghum,  and 
contemplate  a  visit  to  you. — A.  Lincoln."  And  the  only  feature  in  the  dispatch 
to  which  this  cautious  and  non-committal  reply  was  sent,  that  referred  to  civil 
negotiations  was  as  follows:  "Governor  Brown  has  disbanded  his  militia  to 
gather  the  corn  and  sorghum  of  the  State.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  and 
Stephens  want  to  visit  me,  and  I  have  sent  them  a  hearty  invitation. "§  Such, 
on  the  oath  of  General  Sherman,  was  complete  authority  for  making  peace  with 
General  Johnston  and  the  Eebel  Secretary  of  War,  "from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Eio  Grande."  Nay,  it  was  even  more.  It  was  a  ground  for  the  arraignment 
of  the  new  administration  because  of  the  neglect  to  explain  its  civil  policy  to 
him.  "It  is  not  fair,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  withhold  plans  and  policy  from  me  (if 
any  there  be)  and  expect  me  to  guess  at  them."** 

*  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  Scries  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  240.  "Those  who  hold  the  swords  and  mus- 
kets at  the  end  of  this  war  (which  is  but  fairly  begun)  will  have  something  to  say."  Letter  from 
Gaylesville,  Alabama,  25th  October,  1864. 

tll)id,  p.  290.  "I  don't  believe  that  any  one  General  can  handle  over  sixty  thousand  men 
in  battle." 

+  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  6.  "Had  President  Lincoln  lived  I 
know  he  would  have  sustained  me." 

II  Ibid,  p.  15.  "Q.  By  Mr.  Loan.  In  your  examination  by  the  chair,  you  stated  that  you  were 
acting  in  pursuance  of  intructions  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  derived  from  his  letters  and  telegrams  at 
different  times?     A.  Yes,  sir."  ?  Sherman  and  His  Campaigns,  p.  512. 

**  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.     Series  of  1SC5,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  19. 
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Surpassing  Grant  in  almost  all  the  more  brilliant  intellectual  qualities,  ho 
was  still  inferior  to  him  in  tho  capacitj'  for  judging  men.  Yet  even  here  ho 
was  nirely  deceived  a  second  time.  He  was  suspicious  rather  than  penetrating 
in  his  personal  estimates.  Let  his  suspicions  be  once  aroused,  and  there  was  an 
end  to  anv  danger  of  his  being  overreached.  Sometimes  ho  was  unjust  to 
officoi-s — particularly  to  those  against  whom  he  might  happen  to  have  a  dislike. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  strove  Avith  himself  to  be  just,  and  that  to  the 
most  he  was  also  generous.  To  his  soldiers  he  was  uniformly  kind.  Indeed, 
he  sought  populai-ity  with  them  at  any  cost — sacrificed  discipline  for  it,  gave 
extravagant  praises  for  it,  tolerated  pillage  for  it.  As  to  popularit}^  with  the 
public  he  professed  himself  reckless.  In  reality  he  was  very  fond  of  it,  and 
stung  and  soured  whenever  he  failed  to  secure  it. 

But  his  keen  perceptions  taught  him  that  it  was  good  standing  with  his 
superiors  that  it  behooved  him  most  to  cultivate.  If  he  maintained  himself  with 
these,  the  applause  of  the  crowd  would  come.  To  these,  therefore,  he  paid 
assiduous  court.  He  was  as  diplomatic  and  as  skillful  as  a  veteran  office- 
hunter  in  keeping  on  the  good  side  of  the  powers  that  be.  He  ingratiated 
himself  with  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  defended  his  course.  When 
Halleck  reversed  the  policy,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  him  and  defended  his 
course.  "When  Grant  was  restoi^^d  to  power,  he  was  in  as  high  favor  as  ever. 
"When  his  savage  complaints  about  the  promotion  of  Ostcrhaus  and  Hovey,  and 
his  declaration  that  it  looked  as  if  the  army  had  better  change  front  on  Wash- 
ington, provoked  a  gentle  rebuke  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  hastened  to  a2"»ologizo. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  his  dispatch  would  go  outside  of  the  War  Department. 
He  begged  not  to  be  regarded  as  fault-finding,  declared  that  he  had  been  well 
sustained  in  every  respect,  assured  the  President  of  his  admiration  for  tho 
marked  skill  displayed  in  his  military  appointments.*  When  his  declaration 
that  he  would  not  permit  the  enforcement  of  the  negro  recruiting  law  in  his 
commandf  provoked  another  gentle  admonition,  he  hastened  to  telegraph  to  tho 
President  his  retraction  :  '-I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  the  law,  and  will 
respect  it  al\va3-s."];  When  Gi-ant  became  Licutenant-General  he  told  him  ho 
was  the  legit.imate  successor  of  Washington  ;||  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  indo- 
ci.sivc  operations  against  Richmond,  as  if  resolved  to  flatter  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  declared  :  "Lee  has  lo>t  in  one  day  the  reputation  of  three  years;  and  you 
have  established  a  reputation  that  would  make  Wellington  jump  out  of  hia 
coffin. '§ 

We  have  spoken  of  his  vanity.  Toward  the  close  it  was  skillfull}^  fed  by 
adi'oit  staff  officers,  who  learned  to  begin  the  orders,  "  Tlie  General-in-Chief 
directs."**  Its  culmination  was  reached  when,  at  the  close  of  his  treaty 
with  Johnston,  his  convi';tion   of  his  own    importance   had  become   so   absolute 

•  I'vcp.  Com.  fV.n.  War.    Sericrt  of  1807,  Vol.  I,  p.  143. 

1  Ibid,  p  12:1.  X  n»i<J,  p.  1.'}1.  11  Il>i(],  p.  13.  ?Iljid,  p.  378.  Tiiis,  it  is  to  l)e  noted,  wag  not 
■aifl  alxiut  any  croat  ^'^lf•f(•H^^  of  fJranl'H,  but  about  tlic  be;,'iniiing  of  tlioae  tedious  and  cofttly 
movements  by  the  left  lliat  ke|it  tlie  army  almost  a  year  before  Petensburg. 

••Ibid,  Georgia  and  Carolina  eampaignH,  pnimim. 
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that  he  believed  "our  simple  declurntion  of  a  result  will  be  accepted  as  good  law 
everywhere."*  The  question  concerning  which  ho  tluis  imagined  that  the 
Bimple  declaration  of  two  Major-Gonerals  of  dissolving  armies  would  prove  a 
settlement  and  a  finality,  was  the  question  of  American  Slavery. 

Extreme  in  all  things,  he  asserted  the  military  power  to  the  denial  of  civil 
rights;!  he  threatened  confiscation  if  the  war  lasted  through  186-i,  and  the 
lives  of  the  Eebels  if  it  extended  into  1865;  J  he  dechared  that  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions  were  enough  to  ern,dicate  all  trace  of  Christianity  ;  || 
he  attacked  the  Governoi-s  of  States,  for  wanting  to  rob  the  bread  from  his  sol- 
diers' mouths  and.. for  displaying  heartless  cruelty,  when  they  sought  to  send 
down  their  agents  with  supplies  for  the  wounded  ;§  he  pronounced  the  blood- 
less occupation  of  Corinth,  when  Beauregard  got  read}^  to  leave  it,  after  the  two 
months  of  siege  approaches,  "a  victory  as  brilliant  and  important  as  any 
recorded  in  history;"  he  demanded  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  face  Iruckner's 
twelve  thousand  at  Bowling  Green;**  he  spoke  of   the  brother  to   whon\  ho 

owed  promotion  as  "  one  of  the  d d  Abolitionists  who  have  been  getting  up 

this  "\var."ff  Reckless  of  money  where  economy  stood  in  his  Avay,  he  told 
Dahlgren  that  ships  were  made  to  be  lost  ]XX  ^"^^  Wheeler,  that  whatever  cotton 
the  Rebel  army  spared  from  the  torch  his  own  would  burn.||||  Less  excusa- 
bl}'  reckless  in  his  greed  for  destruction,  he  told  Gillmore  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  burn  Savannah,  or  Charleston,  or  Wilmington,  if  the  garrisons  were 
needed  ;§§  he  gloated  over  the  prospects  for  further  ravages,  and  told  Terry 
that  if  Sheridan  only  reached  him  he  would  make  all  North  Carolina  howl — 
would  make  him  a  deed  of  gift  of  every  horse  in  the  State,  and  let  him  settle 
at  the  da}"  of  judgment.*** 

Inconsistent  as  tliese  extravagancies  necessarily  made  him,  he  was  still 
always  right  in  his  own  ej'es.  He  was  right  when  he  depreciated  defensive 
Avorks  before  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  was  right  when  he  eulogized  Ilallcck's 
refusal  to  move  without  defensive  works  every  half  mile  of  his  advance  upon 
Corinth.  He  was  richt  when  he  assaulted  Kencsaw.  He  was  right  when  ho 
paused  before  "the  old  style  of  parapets,"  which  he  "didn't  like  to  assault,"  at 
Bentonville.  He  was  right  when  he  pronounced  Hooker  unfit  for  a  command  of 
Bcarcelj^  twenty-five  thousandfff — Hooker,  of  whom  Horace  W^lpole's  saying 
might  well  be  repeated,  that  nothing  but  such  jjarts  could  buoy  up  such  a  char- 
acter, and  that  nothing  but  such  a  character  could  drag  down  such  parts.  Ho 
was  right  when  he  eulogized  and  advanced  Frank  Blair.  He  was  right  when 
he  declared  that  war  was  a  cruelty  which  could  not  bo  refined.  Ho  was  right 
when  he  threatened  to  fight  against  his  flag  rather  than  suffer  the  violation  of 
one  of  its  refinements.  He  Avas  right  when  ho  burnt  valuable  arsenals  which 
he  might  have  preserved,  declaring  that  "the  United  States  should  never  again 

*  Sherman  and  hi.s  Campaigns,  p.  429. 

t  Il)id,  p.  233.     Letter  of  instructions  to  General  Biirbridge  in  Kentucky. 
JSherman  and  his  Campaigns.  II  Kep.  Com.  Con.  War,  ubi  supra,  p.  123. 

J  Ibid,  p.  146.     •**  See  note  ante,  p.  428.     tt  See  note  ante,  p.  438.     It  Ibid,  p.  309. 
HP  Ibid,  p.  323.     ?2Ibid,  p.  352.     «*®lbid,  p.  354.     ttt  Ibid,  p.  171. 
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confide  such  valuablo  property  to  a  people  who  liavo  betrayed  :x  trust."*  He 
was  right  when  he  sought  to  confer  upon  the  people,  who  had  betrayed  a  trust 
thi-ough  the  confines  ot  every  Eebel  State,  the  privilege  of  retaining  all  their 
arms,  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war. 

He  said  nothing  about  slavery  in  his  treaty  with  Johnston,  because  the 
question  was  settled,  and  he  had  no  control  over  it.f  He  proposed  to  Johnston 
that  thev  should  unite  in  settling  the  slaverj-  question  by  a  simple  declaration 
which  wmild  be  accepted  as  good  law  every wherc.|  He  held  everj'thing,  save 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  as  beneath  a  soldier's  notice,  and  enjoined  his 
subordinates  to  leave  details  to  the  law^-ers.]]  He  was  presently  negotiating  on 
such  details  himself — striving  to  settle  questions  of  the  legality  of  new  State 
Governments,  of  political  rights,  of  amnesty,  of  rights  of  person  and  property. 
He  scorned  the  press,  and  asked  it  to  publish  his  letters  and  particularize  his 
whereabouts;  he  loathed  tlattery,  and  paid  the  most  assiduous  court  to  whoever 
was  in  power;  he  denied  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  rushed  into  explana- 
tions to  the  public  of  his  grievances  against  Secretary  Stanton,  and  into  dis- 
cussions before  the  public  of  the  management  of  such  battles  as  Pittsburg 
Landing. § 

Like  Eosecrans,  he  was  an  intellectual  absolutist.  In  his  logical  processes 
there  was  no  stopping  place  between  absolute  disbelief  or  absolute  conviction. 
Bv  consequence  he  was  sure  to  be  cither  vehemently  right  or  vehemently 
wrong — in  any  event,  vehement  in  all  thincfs.  If  he  agreed  with  the  Govern- 
ment, well.  If  he  disagreed  with  it,  the  Government  was  wrong!  That  this 
dangerous  quality  did  not  lead  to  irreparable  mischief  was  due  partly  to  for- 
tunate circumstances,  but  largely  also  to  that  instinctive  loyaltj'  that  led  the 
pro-slaver}'  principal  of  the  Louisiana  Military  Institute  to  abandon  his  conge- 
nial position  rather  than  "raise  a  hand  against  the  Union  of  these  States." 

He  was  himself  a  signal  example  of  the  little  purpose  to  which  a  mere 
West  Point  education  may  serve  one  in  the  trials  of  real  war.  He  professed 
himself  a  soldier;  stood  published  to  the  world  as  one  by  his  criticisms  and  as- 
sumptions; and  yet  in  1802  the  Arm}^  of  the  Tennessee  held  no  General,  who, 
joined  to  equal  opportunities,  rawness  in  war  equal  to  his  own.  He  was  guilty 
of  conduct  of  ^vhich  his  orderly  sergeants,  four  years  later,  would  have  been 
ashamed.  But  he  was  as  prompt  to  learn  from  his  mistakes  as  he  Avas  to  deny 
that  he  h:id  made  mistakes.  He  learned  indeed  with  a  rapidity  that  showed 
not  only  the  extent  of  his  theoretical  knowledge,  but  his  remarkable  natural 
capacity  for  war.  He  made  many  mistakes  after  Pittsburg  Landing,  but  ho 
rarely  repeated  old  ones.  With  every  campaign  he  learned  and  rose.  When 
Grant,  turning  eastward,  left  him  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  his  Depart- 
ment lie  was  equal  to  it.  When,  before  Savannah,  he  turned  northward  to  bear 
his  part  in  the  colossal  campaign  that  ended  the  Avai-,  he  wan  not  indeed  the 
safest,  but  beyond  question   the   most  brilliant  General   in   the  army.     Incom- 

•  Ibid,  p.  .344.         tibid.    SrrieR  of  18G5,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  14. 

t  Sherman  and  IiIh  Canipiiigim,  p.  4'i9.     ||Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  Scries  of  1SG7,  Vol.  I,  p.  340. 

I  An,  inUr  alia,  his  vigoroux  parnplilct  warfare  with  Licutciiaiit-Govcrnor  Ben.  Stanton. 
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parably  more  than  Grant,  more,  perhaps,  than  anj-  of  the  less  noted  Generals 
who  might  be  named  beside  him,  he  had  displayed  not  merely  military  talent 
but  miiitaiy  genius*  It  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the  Country  when  the  talent, 
the  staid  eommon  sense,  and  phlegm  of  Grant  should  be  replaced  at  the  head  of 
the  army  by  the  erratic  genius  of  Sherman.  But  where  he  is  he  rightlully 
belongs.  "What  others  might  have  done  had  Sherman's  opportunities  been 
theirs,  it  is  useless  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  the  brilliancy  he  disphiyed, 
and  the  success  he  won,  abundantly  entitle  him  to  the  rank  next  to  the  first  in 
the  armies  of  his  Country. 

General  Sherman  is  above  the  middle  height,  spare,  thin,  and  (especiallj^  in 
the  field)  a  trifle  rough  in  dress  and  appearance.  His  head  is  long,  and  the 
forehead  capacious.  In  repose  there  is  little  about  him  to  attract  attention.  In 
conversation  he  brightens  up,  and  appears  (as  he  has  been  well  described)  "the 
embodiment  of  nervous  and  intellectual  fci*ce."  Ho  talks  well — alwaj'S  fluently 
and  often  brilliantly.  Unlike  most  of  our  leading  Generals,  he  has  no  hesitation 
about  speech-making,  but  he  will  never  be  mistaken  for  a  popular  orator. 

He  was  born  a  Presbyterian  and  educated  a  Eoman  Catholic;  and  he  seems 
to  regard  the  creeds  of  both  with  impartial  charity.  His  wife  is  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  his  children  are  nurtured  in  that  faith.  His  political  views  are 
decided  and  very  conservative.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  pro-slavery  AVhig. 
During  the  war  he  committed  himself  to  the  theory  of  reorganization,  which 
President  Johnson  has  since  adopted.  He  was  at  first  very  doubtful  about 
emancipation ;  and  he  never  gave  up  his  hostility  to  negro  troops.  In  186-4  he 
objected  to  changing  the  status  of  the  free  negroes,  and  declared  that  he  much 
preferi-ed  to  keep  them  for  some  time  to  come  in  a  subordinate  state. f  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  insisted  "that  the  United  States  can  not  make  negroes  vote 
in  the  South,  any  more  than  they  can  in  the  North,  without  revolution. "J  And 
to  Chief-Justice  Chase  he  wrote  about  the  same  time:  "The  assei-tion  openly  of 
your  idej\s  of  universal  negro  sutfrage,  as  a  fixed  policy  of  our  General  Govern- 
ment, will  produce  new  war,  sooner  or  later,  more  blood}^  and  destructive  than 
the  last. '11  He  believes  in  a  strong  Government  and  a  strong  standing  army; 
and  would  rather  limit  than  extend  the  suffrage. 

*"  Talent,"  .saj's  James  Russell  Lowell  pithily,  "is  that  which  is  in  a  man's  power;  genius  is 
that  in  whose  power  a  man  is."  North  American  Review,  No.  CCXVI.  Rousseau  and  the 
Sentimentalists. 

tRep.  Cora.  Con.  War.     Series  of  1S67,  Vol.  I,  p.  240.     Letter  to  Secretary  Stanton. 

J  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  463. 

li  Ihid,  p.  461. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  PHILIP  'H.  SHERIDAN. 


IT  M'ould  seem  to  have  been  fated  that  Ohio  should  bo  prominent  as  well 
for  the  variety  as  for  the  value  of  the  services  her  sons  were  to  render 
throughout  the  trials  of  the  Great  Eebellion.  In  the  Cabinet  and  in 
Congress  we  have  seen  how  they  filled  the  foremost  places.  It  was  not  less  sin- 
gular that  in  the  field,  almost  every  branch  of  the  service  should  have  as  its 
acknowledged  chief  an  Ohio  General.  At  the  head  of  the  army  stood  Grant, 
whom  success,  the  absolute  test  in  war,  pronounced  our  greatest  Soldier.  Beyond 
a  doubt  Sherman  was  the  most  perfect  master  of  marching  and  of  the  logistics 
0*^  war  the  Continent  has  ever  seen.  Competent  critics,  after  surveying  the 
whole  field,  have  placed  Eosecrans  at  the  head 'of  our  strategists.  In  Gillmoro 
we  had  the  Artillerist  of  the  war,  and  there  are  few  to  dispute  his  further  claim 
to  the  laurels  as  Engineer.  We  have  now  to  see  how  perfect  is  tlio  title  of 
another  son  of  Ohio  to  the  rank  of  the  first  of  living  Generals  of  Cavalry. 

Philip  II.  Sheridan  was  born  on  the  Gth  of  March,  1831,  in  the  village  of 
Somerset,  Perry  County,  Ohio — scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  next 
county  seat,  westward,  where,  eleven  years  earlier,  AVilliam  Tecumseh  Sherman 
first  saw  the  light.*  Sheridan's  parents  were  recent  emigrants  frojn  County 
Cavan,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Unlike  a  majority,  howevei',  of  the  residents 
of  that  portion  of  Ireland,  they  were  not  descendants  of  the  Scotch  emigrants 
with  whom  Cromwell  had  undertaken  to  repeople  the  island,  and  they  were 
tinsliaken  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  faith  of  which 
their  boy  was  scrupulously  reared.  About  Somerset,  there  had  long  been  gath- 
ering a  Eoman  Catholic  community,  and  the  village  "Church  of  St.  Joseph" 
was  noted  as  the  oldest  house  of  public  worship  in  the  State. 

The  boyhood  of  the  future  General  was  like  that  of  other  pugnacious  and 
vigorous  Irish  lads.  The  biographers,  with  all  their  searching,  have  been  unablo 
to  gather  from  the  Somerset  gossips  an}-  of  those  "youthful  foreshadow ings  of 
greatness"  wherein  their  kind  do  so  much  rejoice.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  he 
was  fond  of  horses,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Ileadley  gives  us  a  wonderful  picture  of 
the   cavalry   General   that   was  to  be,  at  the  early  ngc  of  five  3'cars,  mounted 

*  It  has  been  widely  believed  that  Sheridan  \va.s  lx)rn  in  Massaclnisetts,  a  few  months  before 
the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Ohio.  The  statement  has  been  made  in  several  biographies  of  the 
General,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Army  Register.  The  account  in  the  te.xt,  however,  13 
given  on  the  anthority  of  General  Sheridan  himself — who  probably  has  authentic  information 
concerning  the  event. 
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upon  an  untamed  racer,  barebacked  and  bridlelcss,  astonishing  the  mischievous 
youngsters  who  had  induced  liim  to  mount,  by  leaping  leuces,  and  dashing  oif 
at  break-neck  pace  for  a  dozen  miles — to  be  sought  after  the  next  day  by  tho 
alarmed  neighborhood,  and  coddled  over,  and  much  lionized.*  There  arc 
stories,  too.  about  the  young  Irish  bo}'  who  led  in  all  the  dare-devil  exploits  of 
his  comrades,  and  who,  in  those  callow  daj-s,  had  never  heard  of  the  excellent 
Polonios,  witii  his  grey -beard  advice  to  beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel. 

Move  authentic  and  characteristic  is  this  bit  of  genuine  history  of  the  lad, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  friendl}^  pen  of  one  of  his  schoolmates, f  who 
insists  that  it  must  be  called  "Phil  Sheridan's  first  victorj-:" 

"Phil  used  to  go  to  school  at  Somerset  to  an  Irish  school  teacher  of  the 
Irishest  sort,  named  Patrick  McXanly,  who  believed  that  the  intelligence, 
moi'aliiy.  and  happiness  of  scholars  depended  upon  a  liberal  use  of  birch,  and 
this  deponent  can  verily  testify  that  in  that  he  was  truly  scientific. 

"One  terribly  cold  morning  of  1842  or  1843,  two  of  Patrick's  scholars  got 
there  a  little  ahead  of  time.  They  crawled  in  through  the  window  to  get 
warmed,  and  once  in,  the  chief  er.em^-  of  mankind  and  school-boys,  as  well  as 
the  discover}-  of  a  bucket  full  of  ice  water,  tempted  them  to  trick  the  teacher. 
They  fastened  it  over  the  door  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ojiening  of  the  door 

*  The  following  is  Mr.  Ilcadley's  story,  wliicli  may  or  may  not  be  true: 

"At  five  years  of  age  he  was  playing  near  lii.s  home,  when  some  lads  came  along  and  amused 
themselves  with  the  wide-awake  boy.     A  horse  was  feeding  quietly  in  an  adjoining  lot. 

"'Phil,  would  you  like  a  ride?'  they  said  to  him. 

"  '  Yes,  give  me  one.' 

"In  a  few  moments  the  boy  was  on  the  animal's  b.ick.  The  sudden  and  unceremonious 
mounting  of  the  young  rider  started  the  steed  and  away  he  ran. 

'"Whoa!  whoa!'  sung  out  the  mischievous  lads,  but  in  vain.  Over  the  fence  he  sprang 
and  once  on  the  highway  it  was  a  Gilpin  ride.  'Phil'  clung  to  the  mane,  while  the  sobered 
authors  of  the  race  turned  pale  with  the  apprehension  of  a  tragical  end  to  it,  expecting  to  see 
him  dashed  to  the  earth  and  killed.  But  out  of  sight  horse  and  rider  vanished,  miles  soon  lay 
between  the  two  parties,  when  the  horse  suddenly  turned  into  the  shed  of  a  tavern  where  its 
owner  had  frequently  stopped  in  his  travel.  Men  came  out,  and  recognizing  the  horse,  questioned 
the  boy.  One  of  the  curious  company,  after  securing  the  foaming  animal,  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  and  the  unterrified  'Phil,'  inquired: 

"'Who  taught  you  to  ride?' 

"  '  NolxHJy,'  answered  tiie  boy. 

*"  Did  no  one  teach  you  how  to  sit  on  a  horse?'  asked  another. 

"'Oh  yes!  Bill  Seymour  told  me  to  hold  on  with  my  knees,  and  I  did.' 

'"  Wasn't  you  friglitened?' 

"'Nary  a  bit;  I  wanted  to  go  fartlier,  but  the  horse  wouldn't  go.' 

'"  Ain't  you  Hore,  boy?' 

" '  Kinder,  but  I'll  be  better  to-morrow,  and  then  I'll  ride  back  home.' 

"'That  boy,'  said  the  questioner,  'has  pluck  enough  to  be  an  Indian  hunter.' 

"The  following  morning  'Phil'  vojt  lame  and  sore,  still  he  w;inted  to  go  home.  The  sur- 
prised and  interested  people  kept  the  little  fellow  to  nurse  him  before  lie  undertook  the  return 
trip.  Meanwhile,  the  owner  of  the  horse,  on  his  own  account  and  in  behalf  of  the  family,  made 
liin  appearance.  He  had  learned  along  the  way  the  course  of  the  young  Ctilpin.  Ho  expressed 
tHt^jnirtliment  that  he  was  not  thrown,  as  the  horse  was  vicious,  and  had  unsaddled  cxcellfiivt 
horsemen.     Tiiii  w.m  'Phirs'  firMt  cavalry  experience." 

t  Major  Lyman  J.  Jack»on,  of  New  Lexington,  former]/  of  Eleventh  Ohio  Infantry. 
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would  tilt  it  upon  the  head  of  any  one  entcrini;',  and  retired  to  watcJi  the  result 
from  a  neig-hboring  haj'niow. 

"Patrick  soon  came  trotting  along,  rubbing  his  hands  vigorously  to  keep 
them  warm,  hurriedly  turned  the  key,  and  bolted  in  just  as  the  bucket  turned 
over  his  head.  It  is  not  a  'bull'  to  say  that  his  Celtic  blood  was  lieated  by  the 
chilling  douse.  His  situation  was  a  bad  one.  There  wasn't  a  boy  to  beat  any- 
where about.  He  looked  all  around,  inside  and  out,  and  there  wasn't  a  soul  to 
be  seen.  So  he  armed  himself  with  a  six-foot  hickory  tvvig,  built  on  a  rousing 
fire  and  sat  down  to  dry,  fully  determined  to  flog  the  first  boy  that  entered. 

"An  unfortunate  little  fellow  soon  came,  and  almost  at  the  instant  his  hand 
was  on  the  latch,  Patrick  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  shook  him  fiercely,  'to 
shako  the  truth  out  of  him,'  he  said.  The  astonished  looks  and  astonishing  yells 
convinced  Patrick  that  that  boy  knew  nothing  of  the  outrage.  Setting  him 
down  by  the  fire,  he  again  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  attack. 

"The  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  went  through  the  same  operation, 
and  finally,  when  nearly  all  the  school  had  been  throttled  and  shaken  into  their 
seats,  our  two  3'oungsters  climbed  down  the  haymow,  entered  the  school-room, 
got  their  shaking,  and  went  to  work.  It  happened  that  Phil  Sheridan  was  late 
that  morning,  and  as  each  one  proved  his  innocence,  the  presumption  became 
the  stronger  against  the  few  there  were  left  to  suspect.  Finally  Phil  came — the 
lust,  and,  of  course,  the  guilty  one,  if  every  body  else  was  innocent. 

"Just  as  he  opened  the  door  Patrick  made  a  dive  for  him.  Phil  dodged  and 
commenced  a  retreat.  Patrick  thought  that  a  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  pursued. 
Awav  went  Phil  up  the  street,  and  away  went  the  teacher  after  him,  .bare- 
headed, stick  in  hand,  the  whole  school  bringing  up  the  rear,  all  on  the  run. 
Phil  lost  a  little  on  the  home  stretch,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Sheridan's  house  was 
reached,  his  pursuer  was  too  close  to  let  him  shut  the  gate,  and  on  he  broke  into 
the  back  3'ard.  There  he  got  re-enforcements  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  Newfound- 
land pet  dog,  which  instantly  made  an  attack  on  Patrick's  flank  and  rear. 

"Patrick  mounted  the  fence — so  did  Pliil.  The  dog  snapped  at  Patrick's 
heels,  and  he  discovered  it  necessary  to  climb  an  apple-tree,  where  he  found 
himself  out  of  breath,  out  of  patience,  and  very  conijjletely  outflanked. 

"'Take  away  your  divilish  dog,  Phil,'  sa^'s  he,  'or  Til  bate  the  life  of  ye.' 

"'Like  to  see  3'ou,'  says  Phil,  'watch  him,  Rover,'  and  with  that  he  got  an 
old  piece  of  carpet  and  laid  it  under  the  tree  for  the  dog  to  watch  over. 

''The  dog  laid  down  on  it,  and  Phil  mounted  the  fence,  Avhere  he  sat,  con- 
templative, with  his  chin  in  his  hands  and  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  '  \yhat  do 
you  want  to  lick  me  for?'  asked  Phil. 

"'What  did  3'ou  throw  the  wather  on  me  for?'  was  the  answer. 

'"I  didn't  throw  any  water  on  yon.' 

^'You  did,  though,  bukase  none  of  the  other  bo^'s  did,  and  I'll  polish  you 
to  death  intirel}',  if  you  don't  let  me  down.' 

"He  started  down,  but  Rover  went  for  his  foot  before  it  was  nearly  in  reach 
and  the  teacher  retreated  up  the  tree,  calling  loudly  for  Phil's  father.  The  noise 
soon  brought  Mr.  Sheridan  out.  The  teacher  up  tlic  tree,  tlie  dog  grosvling  at 
Vol.  I.— 32. 
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him,  Phil  on  the  fence,  and  the  whole  school  around,  Avas  too   funny  a  scone  to 
be  closed  without  explanation. 

'••What  are  you  doing  up  that  apple-tree,  MclSTanly?'  asked  Mr.  Sheridan. 
'"Ah,  that  divilish  boy  of  yours,  Misther  Sheridan,  will  be  the  death  of  me 
vet.  It's  all  his  doin's,  sir.  lie  poored  a  whole  bucket  of  watber  on  mo  this 
mornin',  and  whin  1  wanted  to  give  him  a  dacent  riprimand,  he  ran  away,  and 
for  the  sake  oC  the  discipline  of  the  school,  I  Avent  to  catch  him,  and  he  got 
that  biir  baste  of  a  dog  ot'  vours  afther  me,  and  I  had  to  climb  the  tree  to  detind 
myself 

'•  -I  didn't  throw  any  water  at  all,'  says  Phil,  'all  I  know  about  it  is  that  he 
went  to  whipping  me  this  morning  before  I  got  in.' 

'•The  old  gentleman,  probably  enjoying  the  fun,  and  not  being  very  certain 
whether  his  boy  ought  to  be  whipped  without  reason,  suggested  to  let  the  case 
await  further  inquiry. 

'••Let  him  go  without  a  floggin',  Misther  Sheridan?  Shure  it'll  ruin  the 
pchool  to  do  that  now;  just  luck  at  them,  Avill  you,  how  the 're  laughing  at  me.' 
The  old  gentleman  con\mcnced  calling  the  dog;  it  looked  at  Phil  and  wouldn't 
stir.  'Take  away  that  divilish  dog  or  Pll  bate  the  life  out  of  ye's  both  intirely,' 
says  Patrick. 

'"Better  come  down  first,'  Phil  suggested;  'watch  him.  Rover.  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do,'  he  added  after  a  pause,  'if  3'ou  Avon't  Avhip  nic  I'll  call 
him  off.  He  won't  go  if  father  calls  all  day — besides  he  sees  you're  imposing  on 
me.' 

"Patrick  argued,  and  protested,  and  threatened,  but  it  Avouldn't  do — the 
terms  Avcre  unconditional.  The  hot  race  and  the  cold  Avater  had  got  \\\m  into 
a  terrible  chill.  The  longer  ho  talked  in  the  air  of  a  frosty  January  morning, 
the  colder  he  got,  and  the  more  hopeless  his  case  became,  especially  Avhcu  Phil 
intimated  his  intention  to  demand  exemption  from  all  future  floggings. 

'"I'll  tell  you  Avhat,  Phil,'  said  he  finally,  'if  you'll  just  call  ofl:'  that  baste, 
111  not  bate  3"0U  this  time,  indadc  I  Avon't.' 

'"Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first,'  said  Phil.  'Come  away  Rover.'  And  away 
Rover  did  come;  and  aAvay  came  the  teacher  almost  too  badly  chilled  to  climb 
down. 

"And  this  Avas  the  first  surrender  to  Sheridan.  Phil  says  the  teacher  kept 
Ills  word  in  that  affair,  but  put  two  floggings  into  every  one  that  he  afterward 
a'iininistered  for  new  oflenses." 

Through  such  tiil^nhitions  our  jolly  lad  forced  his  Avay  into  a  fair  common- 
pchool  c'lucation.  Then  it  was  time  that  he  should  do  something  to  help  sup- 
port the  lainiiy.  He  was  bi-iglit  enough  to  become  more  than  a  mere  laborer ; 
and  in  those  days  when  a  village  hid  was  thought  to  bo  fit  for  something  better 
than  his  father's  or  his  sciioolmates'  lot,  the  first  thought  Avould  be  to  make  a 
storekeeper  of  him.  So  Mr.  Talbot,  a  small  hardware  dealer,  came  to  have 
Philip  II.  Sheridan  for  "clerk."  He  did  well  by  it,  too.  The  boy  Avas  active, 
intelligent,  and  faithful.  Mr.  Talbot  began  to  take  a  special  interest  in  him, 
and,  by-and-by,  to  teach  him  mathematics,  select  Avorks  of  history  for  him  to 
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read,  and  encoui^agG  him  to  improve  himself.  After  a  time  an  opportunity  to 
do  better  offered,  and  so  another  storekeeper,  a  Mr.  Henry  Dctton,  shares  with 
Mr.  Talbot  the  honor  of  having  had  the  greatest  American  Cavalry  General  for 
a  sto-e  boy. 

Meantime  the  studies  in  mathematics  and  history  were  bearing  fruit.  Our 
young  2lork  began  to  aspire  to  something  better  than  selling  goods  in  a  villa'>-o 
store  for  a  livelihood.  There  was  quite  a  pressure  u])on  General  Thomas  Ritchey, 
the  district  Congressman,  for  the  vacant  appointment  to  West  Point.  "At  last," 
said  the  old  General,  "there  came  a  letter,  accompanied  b}^  no  testimonials,  no 
influential  recommendations,  or  appeals  from  wealthy  parents.  It  simpl}'  asked 
that  the  place  might  be  given  to  the  writer,  and  was  signed  'Phil.  Sheridan.' 
The  boj^  needed  no  recommendation,"  continued  the  old  man,  "for  I  knew  him 
and  his  father  before  him,  and  I  appointed  him  at  once." 

Sheridan  was  seventeen  years  old  when,  after  his  independent  boy-fashion 
(and  in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  his  subsequent  friend  and  chief, 
General  Rosecrans),  he  thus  turned  his  back  on  the  old  Somerset  life  and  became 
an  inmate  of  West  Point.  lie  found  another  young  Ohioan  in  his  class,  of  whom 
the  world  was  yet  to  hear  something;  it  was  the  lamented  James  B.  McPhersoji. 
Among  the  fifty  other  classmates  were  Schofield,  Terrill,  Sill,  and  Tyler,  and 
the  Rebel  General  Hood. 

His  career  at  West  Point  was  characteristic.  He  was  not  ranlced  brilliant 
in  the  recitations,  but  he  was  far  above  mediocrity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
general  standing  was  constantly  kept  down  b}'  "that  odious  column  of  demerits." 
The  animal  spirits  of  the  bo}^  were  forever  running  over  into  trivial  infractions 
of  the  rules.  Ever3-body  liked  him;  even  the  staid  Professors,  as  they  scored 
down  the  demerits,  would  readily  have  voted  \nn\  "the  best  fellow  in  the  class." 
But  one  day  he  went  too  far.  One  of  the  cadets,  as  he  fancied,  insulted  him. 
Irish  fashion,  he  proceeded  to  redress  his  own  grievances.  The  flogging  he 
administered  was  perfect  but  it  was  unmilitarj',  and  it  cost  him  just  an  extra 
year  at  West  Point.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  though  he  entered  as  cadet  in 
1848,  the  Army  Register  marks  the  date  of  his  admission  to  the  service  in  1853. 
His  suspension  had  thrown  him  over  into  the  class  following  the  one  in  which 
he  should  have  graduated. 

At  last,  in  his  twenty -third  year,  he  finished  the  West  Point  course  and  was 
assigned  to  the  First  Infantry  as  Brevet  Second-l^ieutenant.  His  first  service 
was  on  the  Texas  frontier  against  the  Indians.  Here  a  promotion  to  a  full 
Second-Lieutenancy  in  the  Fourth  Infantry  soon  found  him.*     From  1853  to 

*  Some  of  the  popular  biograpliers  have  another  story  of  possible  authenticity  concerning 
this  promotion.     Here  is  one  version  of  it: 

"Lieutenant  Sheridan  had  ere  long  to  try  his  prowess  witli  the  Apaclie  warriors.  One  day 
he  was  outside  the  fort  with  two  others,  when  a  band  of  those  savages  suddenly  .sprang  upon 
them.  The  chief,  not  dreaming  of  resistance  from  three  men  amid  .several  times  their  number, 
leaped  from  his  'fiery  mustang'  to  seize  his  prisoners.  In  an  instant  Slicridan  was  on  the  back 
of  the  wild  charger  and  galloping  away  to  Fort  Duncan.  Pie  summoned  the  troops  to  arms, 
seized  his  pistols  without  dismount iiig,  and  hastened  back  like  a  flying  warrior  to  tiie  aid  of  the 
two  companions  who  were  heroically  lighting  for  lite.     Dashing  up  to  the  enraged  chief  he  levelled 
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iyO"l  he  continued  on  the  frontier,  first  in  Texas,  then  in  Oregon,  with  only  a 
brief  intei-vnl  of  recruiting  duty  in  Xew  Yorlc. 

In  ISoo  he  coniniandeii  tlie  escort  for  Lieutenant  "Williamson's  exploring  ex- 
pedition through  Oregon,  for  u  branch  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad.  In  1856  we  find 
him  in  a  figlit  M'ith  the  Yokimas  near  Fort  Yancouver,  behaving  so  gallantly 
as  to  elicit  mention  in  general  orders.  In  1857  he  had  command  in  tlie  Yokima 
reservation,  and  Lieutenant-General  Scott  thought  his  conduct  in  keeping  this 
turbulent  tribe  in  order  worthy  of  special  mention.  Next  he  establishes  a  new 
military  post  at  Y''amhill,  and  concludes  an  advantageous  treaty  with  the  Co- 
quillos.  And  so  in  reclcless  Indian  righting,  in  prudent  etlorts  to  preserve  the 
peace  as  long  as  tlie  Indians  would  let  him.  in  successful  eflorts  to  master  the 
Indian  dialects,  in  sport  and  adventure  and  all  the  variety  of  hardy  frontier  life, 
the  years  went  by.  Tlie  young  Somerset  boy,  risen  to  be  a  First-Lieutenant, 
was  become  an  experienced  backwoodsman  and  bushwhacker;  he  was  now  to 
enter  upon  another  part  of  his  varied  preparation  for  the  great  career  he  was 
yet  to  run. 

A  Captain's  commission  in  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  reached  him,  and  Avith 
it  news  of  the  impending  war.  Seated  there  among  the  Oregon  Indians  at  his 
post  of  Y'amhill,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  his  duty,  and  his  combative 
nature  longed  for  the  time  Aviien  the  angry  words  of  the  secession  leaders 
miglit  give  way  to  something  more  substantial.  ''If  they  xclll  fight  us,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  '-the  States,"  "let  them  know  we  accept  the  challenge."  Ele 
added,  with  a  modest  ambition  that  now  may  well  provoke  a  smile:  "AVho 
knows?     Perhaps  I  may  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  major's  commission." 

At  last  the  iineasy  waiting  in  Oregon  came  to  an  end,  and  Sheridan's  chance 
to  "try  for  a  major's  commission"  in  the  great  civil  war  came  to  him.  Ho  was 
ordered  to  report  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri.  lie  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  that  followed  the  removal  of  Fremont  from  command.  Nothing 
could  be  a  more  di-oll  illustration  of  the  frequent  governmental  faculty  for  get- 
ing  the  wi'ong  men  in  the  right  places  than  the  assignment  that  awaited  the 
j-oung  Indian  figliter.  He  was  made  pi-esident  of  a  board  to  audit  claims  under 
the  Fremont  administration.     He  did  the  work  satisfactorily  however;  and  pre- 

a  pistol  at  his  hea'l — 'crack!'  went  tlie  little  weapon,  ami,  with  a  mad  leap  into  the  air,  tlie  In- 
dian fell  (lead  at  the  feet  of  the  Lieutenant'.^  horse.  The  soldiers  tliat  followed  him  tlien  came 
up,  and  tlie  just  now  exulting  band  was  ridden  down  and  most  of  the  number  killed.  The  valiant 
deed,  however,  won  no  commendation  from  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  wiio  seemed  to  have  a 
Soutliern  prejudice  against  the  Wentern  hoy.  The  irritated,  jealous  officer  cliarged  his  Lieutenant 
with  breach  of  discipline  because  lie  wu3  away  from  his  command.  That  commander  was  a 
Kebel  general  in  the  late  civil  war. 

"  For  two  years  Sheri<lan  was  thus  employed  in  tlie  dcffMi.se  of  tlie  S()\itliorn  frontier;  at  one 
time  lending  a  comp:my  of  soldiers  to  a  threattned  settlement,  and  at  an(tther  cautiously  making 
explorations,  not  knowing  where  the  stealtliy  savage  would  rise  from  anibusii,  or  fireliis  weapon 
from  ilB  unknown  seclusion.  IJut  the  unfortunate  displeasure  of  his  superior  officer,  and  the  col- 
lisions attending,  induced  .Sheridan  to  seek  a  difrerent  post  of  duty.  Acconlingly  the  War  De- 
partment, in  the  spring  of  1855,  created  him  a  full  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Infantry,  then  in 
Oregon." 
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sently  the  Government,  full}'  satisfied  now  that  here  was  a  good  man  for  routine 
and  clerical  duties,  made  him"  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  for  Curtis,  at  the 
outset  of  the  Pea  Eidge  campaign.  • 

All  this  seemed  rapid  proniotion  to  Captain  Sheridan,  and  he  went  to  work 
heartily  and  earnestlj'  to  make  a  Quartermaster  of  himself  He  was  sixty-fourth 
Captain  on  the  list — so  one  of  the  staff  officers  tells  of  his  reasoning  in  those 
days — and  with  the  chances  of  war  in  his  fiivor,  it  needn't  he  a  very  great  while 
before  he  might  hope  to  be  a  Major!  With  such  modest  aspirations  he  worked 
away  at  the  wagon-trains;  cut  down  regimental  transportation,  gave  fewer 
wagons  for  camp  furniture  and  more  for  hard  bread  and  fixed  ammunition, 
established  secondary  depots  for  supplies,  and  with  all  his  labor  found  that  he 
had  not  fully  estimated  the  v/ants   of  the  army.*     Some  orders  from  General 

*Here  is  some  staff-officer's  gossip  about  Sheridan  during  this  portion  of  his  opening  career: 

"A  modest,  quiet  little  man  was  our  Quartermaster;  yet  nobody  could  deny  the  vitalizing 
energy  and  masterly  force  of  his  presence  wlien  he  had  occasion  to  exert  himself.  Neat  in  per- 
son, courteous  in  demeanor,  exact  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  most  accurate  in  all  matters 
ap[)ertaining  to  the  regulations,  orders,  and  general  military  customs,  it  was  no  wonder  that  our 
acting  Chief  Quartermaster  should  have  been  universally  lllced.  Especially  was  lie  in  favor 
socially,  for  it  soon  became  known  tliat  he  was,  off  duty,  a  most  genial  companion,  answering 
the  most  mythical  requirement  of  that  vaguest  of  comprehensive  terms — 'a  good  fellow.' 

"The  enlisted  men  on  duty  at  head-quarters,  or  in  his  own  bureau,  remember  him  kindly. 
Not  a  clerk  or  orderly  but  treasures  some  act  of  kindness  done  by  Captain  Sheridan.  Never  for- 
getting, or  allowing  others  to  forget,  the  respect  due  to  him  and  his  position,  he  was  yet  the  most 
approachable  officer  at  head-quarters.  His  knowledge  of  the  regulations  and  customs  of  the 
array,  and  of  all  professional  minuti.'e,  were  ever  at  the  disposal  of  any  proper  inquirer.  Private 
soldiers  are  seldom  allowed  to  carry  away  as  pleasant  and  kindly  associations  of  a  superior  as 
those  with  whicli  Captain  vSiieridan  endowed  us.  When  the  array  was  ready  to  move  he  gave 
his  personal  attention  in  seeing  that  all  attached  to  head-quarters  were  properly  equipped  for 
service  in  the  field,  issuing  the  necessary  stores,  animals,  etc.,  without  difficulty  or  discussion. 
Many  a  man  received  information  about  the  preparation  of  papers  and  other  matters  which  has 
since  been  of  invaluable  assistance.  Nor  was  his  kindness  confined  to  subordinates  alone.  It  is 
easy  for  some  men  to  be  genial  and  Icind  to  those  under  them,  while  it  seems  impossible  to  behave 
with  the  proper  courtesy  due  to  those  whose  position  entitles  them  to  consideration  as  gentlemen. 
We  have  served  witli  a  ^lajor-General  since  then  who  to  his  soldiers  was  alwaj's  forbearing, 
kindly,  and  humane,  while  to  his  officers,  especially  those  on  the  staff,  he  was  almost  invariably 
rude,  rough,  blunt,  and  inconsiderate.  This  could  not  be  said  of  Sheridan.  He  had  that  j^roper 
pride  of  military  litis  which  not  alone  demands,  but  accords  to  all,  the  courtesy  due  among  gentle- 
men. It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  man  has  risen  more  rapidly  with  less  jealoiisy,  if  the  feelings  en- 
tertained by  his  old  associates  of  the  army  of  the  Soutii-west  are  any  criterion. 

"Sheridan's  modesty  amounted  to  bashfulness,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  gentler  sex. 
His  life  having  been  passed  on  tlie  frontier  among  Indians,  or  at  some  solitary  post,  it  was  not  at 
all  surprising  that  our  Quartermaster  should  hesitate  when  urged  to  go  where  ladies  might  be 
expected.  If  by  chance  he  found  himself  in  such  a  gathering  he  was  sure  to  shrink  into  an 
obscure  corner  and  keep  silent.     We  remember  an  amusing  incident  of  this  bashfuhicss. 

"He  became  attracted  toward  a  young  lady  at  Springfield,  wliere  he  was  engaged  in  forward- 
ing supplies  to  the  army.  Desirous  of  siiowing  her  some  attention,  he  was  altogether  too  modest 
to  venture  on  sucli  a  .step.  Finally  he  hit  upon  an  expedient.  He  had  a  gay  \'oiing  clerk,  Eddy, 
in  his  office,  whom  he  induced  to  take  the  young  lady  out  riding,  while  he  (Sheridan)  furnished 
the  carriage  and  horses.  Tiie  modest  little  Captain  could  often  be  seen  looking  with  pleasure  on 
this  arrangement.  Courting  by  proxy  seemed  to  please  him  much  (as  it  certainly  was  le.ss  em- 
barrassing) as  if  it  had  been  done  by  himself.  There  are  but  few  men  whose  modesty  would  carry, 
them  so  far.  "VVliat  the  result  was  we  never  learnt.  We  thinlc  it  most  probable  Eddy  carried  oil" 
the  prize." 
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Curtis  about  this  time  seemed  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  West  Point  system 
of  manaic'iig  quarter-master's  matters,  and  he  said  so  officially  with  considerable 
freedom  of  utterance.  The  matter  was  passed  over  for  a  few  days,  but  as  soon 
as  Pea  Ridi'-o  was  fought  General  Curtis  found  time  to  attend  to  smaller  affairs. 
The  first  was  to  dispense  with  the  further  services  of  his  Quartermaster,  and 
send  him  back  to  St.  Louis  in  arrest. 

But  just  then  educated  officers  were  too  rare  in  Missouri  to  be  long  kept 
out  of  service  on  punctilios.  Presently  the  affair  Avith  Curtis  was  adjusted,  and 
then  the  Government  had  some  fresh  work  for  this  young  man  of  routine  and 
business.  It  sent  him  over  into  Wisconsin  to  buy  horses!  The  weeping  philos- 
opher himself  might  have  been  embarrassed  to  refrain  from  laughter!  McClel- 
lan  was  at  the  head  of  the  arm}-;  Hallcck  had  chief  command  in  the  West;  men 
like  McClernand  and  Banks,  Crittenden,  and  McCook,  were  commanding  divis- 
ions or  corps;  and  for  Cavalry  Sheridan  the  best  work  the  Goveimment  could 
find  was — bu3'ing  horses  in  Wisconsin!  Then  came  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
Halleck"s  hurried  departure  for  the  field.  AYishing  a  bodj' of  instructed  regular 
officers  about  him,  he  thought,  among  others,  of  Curtis's  old  Quartermaster,  and 
ordered  him  up  to  the  army  before  Corinth.  There  followed  a  little  staff  ser- 
vice, and  at  last,  in  May,  1832,  the  future  head  of  the  Cavalry  got  started  on 
his  proper  career.  Watching  wagon  trains,  disputing  with  the  law^-ers  about 
doubtful  contractor's  claims,  or  with  the  jockeys  about  the  worth  of  horses— all 
this  seems  now  very  unworthy  of  Sheridan,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  education 
for  the  place  he  was  to  fill;  and  we  shall  see  that  the  familiarity  thus  acquired 
with  the  details  of  supplying  an  army  were  to  prove  of  service  to  one  whose 
business  was  to  be  to  command  armies,  and  to  tax  the  energies  of  those  who 
supplied  them  to  the  utmost. 

The  cavalry  was  inefficient — mostly  for  lack  of  officers  who  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a  horse  and  a  machine.  The  Second  Michigan  wanted  a  Colonel. 
Sheridan  happened  to  be  at  hand  and  was  thought  of  In  a  few  days  he  waa 
off  toward  Booncville  on  his  first  raid.  The  railroad  track  and  depot  were  des- 
troyed, provisions  captured,  and  a  safe  retreat  secured.  A  few  days  later  fol- 
lowed a  reconnoi.ssanee  to  Donaldson's  Cross  Roads,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  with 
Forrest.  Two  da3'S  later  a  second  regiment  was  added  to  Sheridan's  command, 
and  he  was  sent  on  a  brief  pursuit  of  Forrest,  which  he  managed  so  well  that  in 
four  days  more  he  was  formally  made  commander  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  and 
sent  to  Booncville,  twenty  miles  in  front  of  the  army.  Hero  on  the  1st  July,' 
1862,  General  Chalmers,  Avith  a  force  numbering  between  four  and  five  thousand 
men,  attacked  Sheridan's  little  band  of  two  regiments.  He  retreated  slowly 
toward  his  camp,  where,  with  his  back  to  a  swamp,  he  kept  uj)  the  unequal 
fight.  Tl»e  day,  however,  must  in  the  end  go  against  him.  Slieridan  saw  and 
prepared  for  it.  Selecting  a  body  of  picked  men,  scarcely  a  hundi-ed  in  all,  ho 
sent  them  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  roar  of  the  enemy.  Meantime  he  sturdily 
held  hi.s  ground  on  the  front.  Suddenly  the  assailants  were  stai-tled  by  the 
crack  of  carbines  in  their  rear.     Volley  after  volley  poured  in  from  the  revolv- 
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ing  weapons  of  the  little  party  till  the  roar  seemed  to  betoken  the  attack  of  at 
least  a  brigade.  Then  charging  recklessly  into  the  rear,  they  penetrated  almost 
to  the  heart  of  the  command,  and  for  a  little  time  had  possession  of  Chalmci's 
himself.  This  was  the  signal  for  Sheridan.  At  the  head  of  his  two  regiments 
he  led  an  impetuous  onset  upon  the  confused  enemy,  who,  thinking  himself 
surrounded,  hastily  fled,  leaving  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.*  For  twenty 
miles  Sheridan  kept  up  with  his  two  thousand  this  pursuit  of  five  thousand.  On 
his  return  ho  found  that  the  gallant  deed  had  carried  him  far  beyond  the  wildest 
ambition  of  his  quartermaster  days.  lie  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  to  date  from  July  1st,  in  honor  of  this  brilliant  little  battle  of 
Booneville. 

In  the  comparative  independence  of  command  which  he  had  here  enjoyed, 
he  had  displa^^ed  qualities  of  vigor,  enterprise,  and  sound  judgment,  that 
might  have  recommended  him  for  similar  2)ositions  in  the  future.  But  it  was. 
Sheridan's  lot  to  be  long  kept  back  Irom  the  fields  for  which  ho  was  peculiarly 
fitted,  and  to  be  subjected  to  severe  and  unusual  tests.  In  a  modest  little  letter 
now  lying  before  us,  he  shows  his  own  appi-eciation  of  this  singularity  of  his 
fortune.  "It  has  been  said,"  he  writes,  "that  I  was 'lucky'  during  the  Rebellion 
in  the  success  which  attended  me,  but  whether  I  was  or  not,  I  believe  there  was 
no  general  officer  in  the  service  who  was  subjected  to  harder  tests.  I  was  not 
only  changed  from  one  arm  of  the  service  to  another,  but  was  constantly  being 
changed  trom  one  line  of  operations  to  another,  each  involving  new  geographi- 
ca.  and  topographical  study,  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  local  prejudices  of 
Boldievs  of  difi'erent  armies,  and  the  old  and  bitter  prejudices  between  infantry 
and  cavalry."  So  now,  precisely  as  the  General  says,  after  he  had  just  shown 
his  special  fitness  for  dashing  cavalry  exploits,  he  was  changed  to  another  arm 
of  the  service  and  another  line  of  operations,  being  sent  to  take  command  of 
a  division  of  infantry  in  Kentuck}'.  Still  this  was  high  promotion.  The  "little 
Quartermaster"  who  thought  that,  as  he  was  only  sixty-fourth  Captain  on  the 
list,  the  chances  of  Avar  might  yet  enable  him  to  win  a  Major's  commission,  was 
now,  within  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  that  modest  aspiration,  a  Briga- 
dier-General, in  command  of  three  brigades  and  a  dozen  regiments. 

At  the  time  of  our  new  General's  arrival  in  Kentucky,  Bragg  was  moving 
rapidly  uj^on  Louisville,  and  Buell  was  hastening  back  with  his  army  to  con- 
front him.  For  a  little  time  Louisville  was  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Sheridan 
was  energetic  in  his  efforts  to  place  the  city  in  a  position  for  defense.  Then 
joining  Buell's  army  on  its  arrival,  he  moved  out  with  his  division  in  that  pur- 
suit of  Bragg,  which,  pressed  by  some  subordinates  too  incautiously,  suddenly 
brought  him  savagely  to  bay  at  Perryville. 

Whatever  Avas  thought  of  the  general  conduct  of  this  battle,  or  of  the 
policy  of  bringing  it  on,  there  w^as  no  doubt  at  head-quarters  of  the  praise  to 
M'hich  General  Sheridan's  conduct  in  it  entitled  him.     He  kept  the  position  to 

*  The  fighting  at  Bonneville  lasted  nearly  soven  hours.     Tlie  num!)er  of  Rebel  dead  left  ou 
the  field  was  reported  to  be  sixty-five.     Sheridan's  entire  loss  was  forty-one. 
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which  he  was  assigned  (the  left  of  Gilbert's  corps,  protecting  IMcCook's  right), 
with  obstinate  vigor,  sustaineil  a  tierce  attack,  which  he  repelled,  and  directed 
the  fire  of  his  batteries  so  as  to  do  v,hat  he  could  against  the  assault  that  was 
cutting  McCook's  command  to  pieces.  "  He  held  the  key  of  our  position  with 
tenacity,"  said  his  Corps  General  in  the  official  report,  "and  used  the  point  to 
its  utmost  advantage.  I  conimeiul  him  to  notice  as  an  officer  of  much  gallantry 
and  of  liiii'h  professional  ability."*  Thenceforward  the  position  of  the  new  Gen- 
eral M-as  secure  in  the  army.  His  soldiers  believed  in  himf  and  his  superiors 
iru.sted  him.  But  tlie  Country,  as  yet,  heard  little  of  him.  He  was  the  subor- 
dinate of  subordinates,  and  much  hard  fighting  was  still  awaiting  him  before 
he  could  aspire  to  popular  fame. 

In  tlie  changes  consequent  upon  Eosccrans's  assumption  of  command,  Sher- 
idan was  transferred  to  McCook's  right  wing  of  the  army.  With  the  details  of 
his  new  position  he  found  himself  full}'  occupied  through  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  1862.  At  last  the  army  moved  out  upon  Murfreesboro'.  Sheridan 
had  only  to  support  other  divisions  iji  advance  of  him  through  the  march, 
until  the  da}'  before  the  battle.  Then  he  led  the  movement,  had  sharp  skir- 
mishing, and  finally  was  compelled  to  form  line  of  battle  and  bring  up  his 
artiller}'  to  clear  his  front,  losing  some  seventy-five  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
operations.  The  men  bivouacketl  in  line  of  battle.  The3''were  to  wake  to  great 
calamity  and  great  glory  in  the  morning. 

In  the  general  plan  of  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  the  part  assigned  to  the 
right  wing  was  to  hold  the  enemy,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  swung  through 
Murfreesboro'  upon  his  rear.  In  this  right  wing  Sheridan  held  the  left.  Else- 
where along  that  ill-formed  line  were  batteries,  to  which  the  horses  had  not  been 
harnessed  when  the  fateful  attack  burst  through  the  gray  dawn  upon  them. 
Bat  there  was  one  division  commander  who,  with  or  without  orders  thereto, 
might  be  trusted  for  aini)le  vigilance  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  At  two  in  the 
morning  he  was  moving  some  of  liis  regiments  to  strengthen  a  portion  of  his 
line,  on  which  he  thouglit  the  eneni}'  was  massing.  At  four  he  mustered  his 
division  under  arms,  and  had  every  cannoneer  at  his  post.  For  over  two  hours 
tliey  waited.  "When  the  onset  came  the  ready  batteries  opened  at  once.  The 
Rebels  continued  to  sweep  up.  At  fifty  yards'  distance  the  volleys  of  Sheridan's 
musketry  became  too  murderous.  The  enemy,  in  massed  regiments,  hesitated, 
wavered,  and  finally  broke.  Sheridan  instantly  sent  Sill's  brigade  to  charge 
upon  the  retreating  column.  The  movement  was  brilliantly  executed,  but  the 
life  of  the  gallant  bi'igade  commander  went  out  in  the  chai'ge. 

*  Rep.  of  Maj-fjen.  fiill)ert,  Kcl).  Tleo.  Vol.  V,  p.  51.3.  .Slicridaii  ri-portcd  IiIh  loss  in  tliis 
J>atlle  at  three  liiindreil  and  tliii-ty — of  whom  f(jrty-foiir  were  killed  and  two  liundied  and  sev- 
enty-four wounded. 

t  About  tills  time  Gen<^ral  Bntdl's  army  was  a  f,'ood  deal  demoralized  by  lack  of  confidonre 
in  many  of  tlie 'fnieer.i.  Tliron;;li  lh(;  liattlc  Sheridan  liad  been  ridinf?  a  favorite  black  horse; 
it  being  Bhot  un«ler  liim,  he  was  compelled,  liefore  liic  close  of  the  action,  to  appear  among  the 
troofw  on  another.  They  learnc-d  the  cause,  and  rent  the  air  with  slujiits  for  Slieiidan  ;  wiiile  by 
the  camp- fircaj  at  night  it  Hoon  b»eame  common  to  hear  thern  boasLiuy  lliaL  at  last  tliey  had  a 
fighting  General,  wiio  cared  more  for  victory  than  he  did  fur  bullets. 
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Presently  the  enemy  rallied  and  returned.  Already  the  rest  of  the  win^ 
had  been  hurled  back  in  confusion  ;  the  weight  of  the  victorious  foe  bore  down 
upon  Sheridan's  exposed  flank  and  broke  it.  There  was  now  come  upon  Sheridan 
that  same  stress  of  battle  under  which  his  companion  division  commanders 
had  been  crushed.  But,  hastily  drawing  back  the  broken  flank,  he  changed  the 
front  of  his  line  to  meet  the  new  danger  and  ordered  a  brigade  to  chai-ge  ;  while, 
under  cover  of  this  daring  onset  the  ne\v  line  was  made  compact.  Here  Sher- 
idan felt  abundantly  able  to  hold  his  ground. 

But  his  flank ?    The  routed  divisions,  Avhich  should  have  formed  u))on  it, 

Avere  still  in  hasty  retreat.  He  dashed  among  them — threatened,  begged,  swore. 
All  was  in  vain  ;  they  would  not  re-form.  Sheridan  was  isolated,  and  his  right 
once  more  turned.  Moving  then  by  the  left,  he  rapidly  advanced,  drivijig  the 
cnem}^  from  his  front,  and  maintaining  his  line  unbroken  till  he  secured  a  con- 
nection on  the  left  with  Negley.  Here  he  was  instantly  and  tremendously 
assailed.  The  attack  was  repulsed.  Again  Cheatham's  Eebel  division  attacked, 
and  again  it  was  dri\  en  back.  Once  again  the  baflied  enem}' swept  up  to  the 
onset  till  his  batteries  were  planted  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Sheridan's 
lines.  The  men  stood  firm.  Another  of  the  brigade  commanders  fell ;  but  the 
enemy  was  once  more  driven.  Thus  heroically  did  Sheridan  strive  to  beat  back 
the  swift  disaster  that  had  hefallen  the  right. 

But  now  came  the  crowning  misfortune.  When  the  rest  of  McCook's  wing 
had  been  swept  out  of  the  contest,  the  ammunition  train  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  With  the  overwhelming  force  on  his  front,  with  the  bat- 
teries playing  at  short  range,  with  the  third  Rebel  onslaught  just  repulsed,  and 
the  men  momentaril}^  growing  more  confident  of  themselves  and  of  their  fiery 
commander,  there  suddenly-  came  the  startling  cry  that  the  ammimition  Avas 
exhausted  !  "Fix  ba^'onets,  then!"  was  the  ringing  command.  Under  cover  of 
the  bristling  lines  of  steel  on  the  front,  the  brigades  were  rapidl}'  Avitlulrawn. 
Presently  a  couple  of  regiments  fell  upon  an  abandoned  ammunition  Avagon. 
For  a  moment  they  swarmed  around  it — then  back  on  the  double-quick  to  tlie 
front,  to  aid  in  the  retreat  of  the  artiller}'.  One  battery  Avas  lost,  the  rest,  Avith 
only  a  missing  piece  or  tAvo,  Avere  brought  oflF.  Thus  riddled  and  de])lcted,  Avith 
fifteen  hundred  from  the  little  division  left  dead  or  Avounded  in  the  dark  cedars, 
but  Avith  compact  ranks  and  a  steady  front,  the  heroic  column  came  out  on  the 
Murfreesboro'  Turnpike.  "Here  is  all  that  is  left  of  us,"  said  Sheridan,  riding 
up  to  Posecrans  to  report.  "Our  cartridge-boxes  are  emptA',  and  so  are  our 
muskets  !" 

Thus  the  right,  on  Avhich  the  battle  Avas  to  liaA'e  hinged,  had  disappeared 
from  the  struggle.  Alreadj^  the  enem}-,  pressing  his  advantage  to  the  utmost, 
seemed  about  to  break  through  the  center;  and  Sheridan,  supplied  Avith  ammu- 
nition, Avas  ordered  in  to  its  relief  He  checked  the  Rebel  advance,  charged  at 
one  point,  and  captured  guns  and  prisoners,  held  his  line  steady  throughout, 
and  bivouacked  upon  it  at  nightfall.  This  final  struggle  cost  him  his  last  bri- 
gade commander!  "I  knew  it  Avas  infernal  in  there  before  I  got  in,"  was  the 
rough  but   forcible    exclamation  of  Rousseau,  describing  afterward     his  own 
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entry  into  those  cedar  thickets;  "but  I  was  convinced  of  it  Avhen  1  saw  Phil. 
Shei-idan,  with  hat  in  one  hand  and  sword  in  tlio  other,  fighting  as  if  he  were 
tl»e  devil  incarnate,  and  swearing  as  if  he  had  a  fresh  indulgence  from  Father 
Tracy  every  tive  minutes."'^ 

Whatever  was  required  of  him  through  the  scattered  figliting  of  the  subse- 
quent daj'S,  Sheridan  did  promptly  and  well,  but  this  was  the  substantial  end  of 
his  hard  work  at  Stone  liiver.  His  conduct  throughout  Avas  soldierly  and  superb. 
So  much  should  be  said  irrespective  of  the  success  that  attended  it.  Disaster 
did  not  dispirit  him;  unlooked-for  emergencies  did  not  find  him  unprepared; 
there  was  in  him  that  simple  soldier's  faith  in  fighting  as  a  means  of  success 
that  would  not  permit  him  to  think  of  yielding  his  ground  while  a  cartridge 
remained  to  be  shot  at  the  enemy,  or  of  suffering  his  retreat  to  become  a  rout 
while  bavonets  could  cover  it.  But,  furthermore,  it  was  his  rare  good  fortune 
to  hoUl  the  key  to  the  field,  and  thus  b}-  his  splendid  fighting  to  save  the  army. 
For.  while  his  obstinate  defense  covered  the  retreat  of  McCook's  routed  divisions 
and  broke  the  force  of  the  bloNv^  by  which  the  cnemj'  had  almost  annihilatedf 
one  wing  of  the  army,  while  Cheatham  and  the  other  Eebel  commanders  were, 
by  the  testimony  of  their  own  writers,  "stoi-ming  about  the  field,  gnashing  their 
teeth  at  the  delay  and  at  the  slaughter  of  their  braves,"  Eosecrans  was  re-form- 
ing liis  lines.  Before  Sheridan's  ammunition  was  exhausted  the  General  Com- 
manding had  gathered  up  the  tangled  and  raveled  threads  of  battle.  When 
the  noble  column  emerged  with  its  empty  "  cartridge-boxes  and  muskets,"  he 
was  ready  for  M'hatever  the  Eebels  might  attempt;  the  disaster  had  been  reme- 
died. And  so,  while  Eosecrans  must  forever  stand  the  central  figure  of  the 
great  battle,  none  can  dispute  the  claim  of  Sheridan  to  the  place  next  to  the 
foremost.  If  Eosecrans  was  the  master  that  organized  the  victory,  Sheridan 
was  the  bulwark  behind  which,  at  the  critical  moment,  he  was  enabled  to 
deploy  his  lines  and  mass  his  artillery.  It  was  Eosecrans  who  fashioned  and 
bandied  the  weapons  of  victory ;  but  among  those  weapons  he  found  none  so 
efficient,  at  the  critical  hour,  as  Sheridan. 

The  loss  was  terrible.  Every  one  of  the  brigade  commanders  was  shot 
dead.  Sixteen  hundred  and  thirty  men  Avere  dead,  wounded,  or  missing,  from 
a  division  that  went  into  battle  scarcely  five  thousand  strong.'!  "I  trust  the 
General  Commanding  is  satisfied  with  my  division,"  said  Sheridan,  modestl}',  in 
liis  report.  He  went  on  in  this  apologetic  fashion:  "The  loss  of  Iloughtaling's 
battery  and  of  one  section  of  Bush's  battery  was  unavoidable,  as  all  the  horses 
were  shot  down  or  disabled.  Had  my  aminunilioti  held  out  I  Avould  not  have 
fallen  back."  The  army  and  the  country  considered  that  no  apology  was  neces- 
sary.    No  one   indeed   thought,   even   yet,  of  Sheridan   as  an   independent  com- 

•  Referring  to  the  fact  of  Sherid.'in'.s  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  liis  relations  to  the 
well-known  prie«t  on  duly  at  RoHccrans'H  head-quarters. 

tSo  far  a«  the  pnrpoHCH  of  lliat  battle  were  concerned. 

J  The  camiailicH  given  above  are  from  tlie  Ofiicial  IJcport.  Tlio  HlronKtli  of  the  division  ia 
only  eHtimatcd.  The  right  wing  numhcred  ftfteen  tlioiwand  nine  hundred  and  Ihirty-tlireo  men, 
including  those  in  ho.'ipitai  or  on  detached  duty.  The  three  division.s  in  it  were  of  about  equal 
strength. 
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mander,  but  all  recognized  him  as  a  trusty  and  skillful  soldier,  in  the  splierc  in 
which  he  was  placed.  General  Rosecrans  praised  him  in  his  report;  but,  with 
the  lack  of  insight  which  often  marked  that  distinguished  officer's  judgments  of 
men,  he  failed  to  single  him  out  as  the  hero  of  the  battle.  In  fact,  of  the  ten 
brigadiers  whom  he  recommended  for  Major-Generalships,  Sheridan's  name  was 
the  very  last  on  his  list.  The  commission,  however,  was  duly  issued,  to  date 
fi'om  Stone  River. 

Through  the  long  delays  that  consumed  the  spring  and  summer  of  18G3,  wo 
catch  occasional  glimpses  of  Sheridan.  lie  was  growing  in  the  confidence  of 
the  generals;  the  soldiers  had  long  trusted  him  implicitly.  Once  he  was  sent 
on  an  expedition  against  small  forces  of  the  Rebel  cavalry,  which  penetrated 
almost  to  Shelbyville.  During  the  inaction  he  kept  his  command  in  splendid 
drill,  and  acquired  distinction  among  his  brother  officers  for  superior  skill  in  a 
sort  of  camp  ten-pin  game.  In  the  Tullahoma advance  he  handled  his  division 
energetically.  When  at  last  the  Rebels  crossed  the  Tennessee,  he  was  sent  for- 
ward in  support  of  Stanley's  cavahy,  to  try  and  save  the  great  bridge  across  the 
river  at  Bridgeport.  He  dashed  ahead  with  such  vigor  that  his  infantrj^  out- 
stripped the  liorsemen  the}'"  were  to  support;  and  on  their  arrival,  the  Rebel 
rear-guard,  which  they  captured,  insisted  that  they  must  be  the  cavalry  whose 
advance  had  been  expected!  When  the  railroad  was  repaired,  Sheridan,  con- 
ducting Thomas  along  it,  was  annoyed  by  the  protracted  stoppage  of  their  train 
at  a  way-station.  The  conductor  gave  a  gruff  answer  to  inquiries  about  the 
delay,  disobeyed  the  peremptory  order  to  start,  and  finally,  when  called  to 
account  for  it,  began  to  tell  that  he  only  received  his  orders  from  the  railroad 
superintendent,  and  not  from  generals  of  any  rank.  The  sentence  was  not 
finished  till  Sheridan  had  felled  him  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  had  kicked 
hini  off  the  train,  and  pulled  the  bell-rope.  For  the  rest  of  the  trip  he  served 
as  conductor  himself.  The  Avild  Irish  boy  of  Somerset  had  grown  dignified  and 
discreet;  but  his  old  comrades  Avould  still  have  been  apt  to  pronounce  him 
"moighty  handy  wid  his  fists"  upon  occasion. 

At  last  the  army  crossed  the  Tennessee.  "Little  Phil,"  as  by  this  time  he 
had  come  to  be  called  by  his  admiring  soldiers,  was  held  a  capital  fighter,  and 
much  liked  ;  but  his  capacity  for  something  more  than  the  command  of  a  division 
under  McCook,  seems  not  even  yet  to  have  been  suspected.  In  this  painfully 
subordinate  capacity  he  moved  with  his  corps,  gaining  no  prominence  and 
winning  no  praise,  save  for  the  uniform  promptness  and  intelligence  with  which 
he  obeyed  every  order.  On  the  evening  before  Chickamauga  he  was  of  essential 
service  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  Wood's  and  Davis's  divisions,  which  were  hard 
pressed  by  Longstreet.  Through  the  night  he  was  ordered  to  change  his  posi- 
tion; at  daj'break  fresh  changes  occurred  ;  and  before  the  attack  came,  he  found 
himself  isolated  on  the  extreme  right.  Here  he  held  his  lines  in  almost  perfect 
quiet  until  eleven  o'clock — the  roar  far  to  the  left  tolling  meanwhile  of  the 
terrible  assault  upon  Thomas.  Finally,  the  attack  seemed  to  approach  the 
division  nearest  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  send  one  of  his  brigades  to  support 
it.     Hardly  had   this  been   proi^crly  disposed,  when  a  fresh  order  came  for  the 
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other  hriiri^flos  to  move  Avilh  all  haste  to  support  Thomas.  Ahandoning  his 
position.  Sheridan  started  at  onee.  But  before  ho  reached  the  i>;round  where 
his  tirst  brigade  had  been  sent,  disaster  was^  onee  more  bursting  upon  the  fated 
corps.  Another  division  commander,  ]Hn-versely  following  the  letter  of  an  order 
to  the  destruction  of  its  spirit,  had  broken  the  lines,  and  the  eneni}-  was  pDuring 
into  the  gap  and  crushing  the  tlauks,  right  and  left.  As  Sheridan,  mai'ching 
toward  Thomas,  came  to  the  i-ear  of  the  brigade  which  he  had  recently  de- 
taehed.  he  found  it  breaking  under  the  territic  onset.  He  instantl}'  threw  in  his 
other  brigades  on  the  double-quick.  They  were  pressed  back:  he  rallied  tliem, 
finallv  cdn\rged,  and  swept  up  to  the  ground  tVom  whieh  his  first  brigade  had 
just  been  driven.  But  it  was  a  triumph  eostl}'  and  temporary-.  Many  of  his 
best  officers  fell,  foremost  among  them,  General  lA'tle,  commanding  one  of  the 
charging  brigades,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  division  was  once  more  broken 
and  in  retreat. 

Rallying  and  re-tbrming  his  troops  in  the  lull  that  followed  he  now  had 
opportunity  to  look  around  him.  Of  all  the  gallant  line  of  battle  behind  which 
lie  had  been  marching  to  Thomas,  not  a  division  or  a  brigade  remained.  The 
right,  in  irretrievable  confusion,  had  drifted  out  of  the  figlit;  he  was  left  alone, 
with  the  victorious  enemy  between  himself  and  Thomas. 

It  was  a  rout  whieh  had  carried  baek  division  and  corps  commanders,  and 
even  the  General  at  the  head  of  the  army.  But  Sheridail's  position  on  the 
extreme  right,  had  kept  him  out  of  the  whirl  of  disaster  a  little,  and  not  one 
thought  of  retreat  would  seem  to  have  entered  his  mind.  He  fii-st  essayed 
to  continue  his  former  march  b}'  the  Dry  Creek  Valley  Eoad,  and  so  connect 
•with  Thomas's  right.  Finding  that  the  enemj^  had  reached  this  road  before 
him,  he  turned  once  more,  still  keeping  his  division  well  in  hand,  and  marched 
for  Thomas's  left.  ne:ir  liossville,  carrying  with  him  fragments  of  regiments  and 
brigades  from  other  commands,  which,  still  retaining  some  semblance  of  oi'gan- 
ization,  gladly  clung  to  his  flanks. 

At  Chattanooga  it  was  first  believed  that  he  liad  been  involved  in  the 
common  disaster  to  the  i-ight.  Then,  as  he  failed  to  apjiiear  with  the  rest  of  the 
routed  wing,  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  cutoff  and  captured;  and  the  loss  of 
Sheridan's  whole  division  was  actually  telcgi-aphcd  to  tlie  North.  But  before 
the  dispatches  had  been  forwarded — indeed  before  some  of  them  had  been 
wntten — Sheridan  was  marching  in  on  Thomas's  left.  He  was  not  in  time, 
however,  to  participate  in  the  fierce  struggle  there,  which,  a  little  before  his 
arrival,  had  driven  off  the  enemy. 

Sheridan's  action  at  Chickamauga  was  not  so  distinguished  as  at  Stone  Eiver, 
and  after  the  fir^t  disaster  he  was  able  to  bi-ing  no  great  aid  to  the  portion  of  the 
ami}-  that  still  kc]it  up  the  struggle.  But  Ik^  fonglil  his  comniMnd  willi  gal- 
lantry, rescued  it  fi-oiri  ))eiMlouH  isolation,  and  mai'ched  it,  not  like  the  i-cist, 
toward  the  rear,  but  in  the  direction  of  IIk;  enemy's  guns.  For  the  disasters 
that  befell  the  right;  he  war?,  in  no  sense,  i'cs])oiisibl(' ;  for  llie  on!)-  exception  to 
the  sweeping  j-out  of  the  right  he  deserves  all  (he  praise.  Jlis  command  at  the 
outset  numbered  four  thousand  bayonets.     His  killed  and  wounded   numbered 
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one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ci,i;-hty-nine,  or  iieai'l}'  one  man  for  every  three 
Avho  went  into  battle. =■=  Two  of  his  brigade  coniniandci's  received  severe  wounds, 
and  one  of  them,  the  lamented  Lytle,  fell  dead  after  the  third. 

In  the  changes  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  Eosecrans,  Sheridan's  com- 
mand was  considerably  enlarged.  He  held  his  part  of  the  lines  through  the  siege 
of  Chattanooga;  when  oftensive  operations  were  resumed  his  position  deter- 
mined his  share  in  the  storming  of  Mission  Ridge.  All  the  while  Sherman  and 
Hooker  on  the  opposite  flanks  were  advancing,  he  lay  in  line  of  battle ;  when 
Lookout  was  carried  he  advanced  his  line  in  front  of  Mission  Eidge ;  there,  all 
the  forenoon  and  till  the  sun  was  nearly  half  down  the  Avestern  hemisphere,  he 
lay  watching  the  battle-flags  of  regiment  alter  regiment  marching  up  to  re-en- 
force the  Rebel  line  on  his  front,  and  awaiting  the  "six  guns  from  Orchard 
Knob"'  that  were  to  be  his  signal  for  attack.  At  last  they  came.  What  followed 
has  been  told  b}'  a  thousand  pens,  and  has  gone  into  history  as  the  most  brilliant 
sj^ectacle  of  the  great  war.    / 

Before  Sheridan  and  the  companion  divisions  stretched  an  open  space  of  a 
mile  and  an  eighth  to  the  enemy's  first  line  of  rifle-pits.  Above  this  frowned  a 
stee])  ascent  of  five  hundred  ^-ards,  up  Avhich  it  scarcely  seemed  likely  that 
unresisted  troops  would  clamber.  At  the  sun-imit  were  fresh  rifle-pits.  As  Sher- 
idan rode  along  his  front  and  reconnoitered  the  Rebel  pits  at  the  base  of  the  ridge, 
it  seemed  to  him  that,  even  if  captured,  they  could  scarcely  be  tenable  under  the 
plunging  fire  that  might  then  be  directed  from  the  summit.  He  accordingly 
sent  back  a  stafl:'-of!icer  to  inquire  if  the  order  was  to  take  the  rifle-pits  or  to 
take  the  ridge. f  But  before  there  was  time  for  an  answer  the  six  guns  thun- 
dered out  their  stormy  signal,  and  the  whole  line  rose  up  and  leaped  forward. 
The  plain  was  swept  by  a  tornado  of  shot  and  shell,  but  the  men  rushed  on  at 
the  double-quick,  swarmed  over  the  rifle-pits,  and  flung  themselves  down  on  the 
face  of  tlie  mountain.  Just  then  the  answer  to  Sheridan's  message  came.  It 
was  only  this  first  line  of  rifle-pits  that  was  to  be  carried.  Some  of  the  men 
were  accordingly  retired  to  it  by  their  brigade  commander,  under  the  heav3'  fire 
of  grape,  canister,  and  musketry.  "But,"  said  Sheridan,  "believing  that  the 
attack  had  assumed  a  new  phase  and  that  I  could  carry  the  ridge,  I  could  not 
order  those  officers  and  men  who  were  so  gallantly  ascending  the  hill,  step  by 
step,  to  return."  As  the  twelve  regimental  colors  slowly  went  up,  one  advanc- 
ing a  little,  the  rest  pushing  forward,  en\uloas  to  be  even  with  it.  till  all  were 
planted  midway  up  the  ascent  on  a  partial  line  of  rifle-pits  that  nearl}^  covered 
Sheridan's  front, ;}:  an  order  came  from  Granger:  "  [fin  your  judgment  the  ridge 
can  be  taken,  do  so."  An  eye-witness  shall  tell  us  how  he  received  it:  "An  aid 
rides  up  with  the  order.  'Avery,  that  flask,'  said  the  General.  Quietly  filling 
the  pewter  cup  Sheridan  looks  up  at  the  battery  that  frowned  above  him,  by  Bragg's 
head-quai'ters,  shakes  his  cap  amid  that  storm  of  everything  that  kills,  where  you 
couUl  hardly  hold  your  hand  without  catching  a  bullet   in  it,  and,  with  a  -How 

*IIe  lost  three  luindied  and  twenty-eight  prisoners,  beside.s  a  luuuber  of  his  wounded,  who 
were  caplurfd  in  the  field  hospital. 

t  Sheridan's  Official  Report  ^Mission  Ridge.  J  Ibid. 
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are  you?'  tosses  off  the  cup.  The  blue  battle-flag  of  the  Rebels  fluttered  a 
response  to  the  cool  salute,  and  the  next  instant  the  batteiy  let  fly  its  six  guns, 
showering  Sheridan  with  earth.     The  General  said  in  his  quiet  way:  'I  thought 

it ungenerous!'     The  recording  angel  will  drop  a  tear  upon  the  word  for 

the  part  he  played  that  day.  AVliocling  toward  the  men  he  cheered  them  to  the 
charge,  and  made  at  the  hill  like  a  bold-riding  hunter.  They  were  out  of  the 
rifle-pits  and  into  the  tempest,  and  struggling  up  the  steep  before  you  could 
get  breath  to  tell  it.""- 

Then  came  what  the  same  writer  has  called  the  torrid  zone  of  the  battle. 
Rocks  weiv  rolled  down  from  above  on  the  advancing  line;  shells  Avith  lighted 
fuses  were  rolled  down;  guns  were  loaded  with  handfuls  of  cartridges  and  fired 
down,  but  the  line  struggled  on:  still  fluttered  the  twelve  regimental  flags  in  the 
advance.  At  last,  with  a  leap  and  a  rush,  over  they  went — all  twelve  fluttered 
on  the  crest — the  Rebels  were  baj-oneted  out  of  their  rifle-pits — the  guns  were 
turned — the  ridge  was  won.  In  this  last  spasm  of  the  struggle  Sheridan's  horse 
was  shot  under  him.  He  sprang  upon  a  captured  gun,  to  raise  his  short  person 
high  enough  to  be  visible  in  the  half-crazy  throng,  and  ordered  a  pursuit!  It 
harassed  the  enemy  for  some  miles,  and  brought  back  eleven  guns  as  proofs 
of  its  vigor. 

Signal  as  had  been  Sheridan's  previous  services,  he  had  never  before  been 
BO  brilliantly  conspicuous.  In  other  battles  he  had  approved  himself  a  good 
officer  in  the  ca'cs  of  his  superiors;  on  the  deathh^  front  of  Mission  Ridge  he 
flamed  out  the  incarnation  of  soldierly  valor  and  vigor  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
American  people.  His  entire  losses  were  thirteen  hundred  and  four,  and  ho 
took  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-two  prisoners.  But  these  figures  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  conflict.  It  may  be  better  understood  from  the  simple 
statement  that  in  that  brief  contest,  in  a  part  of  a  winter  afternoon,  he  lost 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  officers  from  that  single  division — a  number 
greater  than  the  whole  French  army  lost  at  Solferino!  Through  his  own 
clothes  five  Minie  balls  had  passed;  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him;  and  yet 
he  had  come  out  without  a  scratch. 

Iso  man  could  be  more  modest  in  detailing  his  own  exploits;  but  it  was 
easy  to  ai-ouse  the  belligerent  tendencies  of  Sheridan's  nature  by  seeking  to 
appropriate  the  exploits  of  his  soldiers.  In  his  official  report  he  could  not 
refrain  from  this  gruff"  correction  :  "  While  we  were  thus  pushing  the  enemy, 
and  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  artillery,  wagons,  and  stores,  the  division  of 
General  Wood  remained  on  Mission  Ridge,  constructing  rifle-pits,  and  General 
Ilazen  and  his  brigade  emp!o3-ed  themselves  in  collecting  the  artiller}'  from 
whicli  my  men  had  driven  the  enenu%  and  have  claimed  it  their  capture.  Gen- 
eral Wood,  in  his  report  to  General  'J'hoinas  of  artillery  taken,  claims  many 
pieces  whicl>  were  the  ju-izes  of  my  division,  and  when  told  by  me  that  tho 
report  was  untruthftil,  icplied  'that  it  was  based  upon  the  report  of  General 
Hazcn,'  who  perhaps  will  in  turn  b;isc  his  on  those  of  the  regiments;  but 
whether  Wood,  Ilazcn,  regimental  or  company  commanders  are  responsible,  tho 

*  B.  r.  Taylor,  E»q.,  of  Chicago. 
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report  is  untruo.     Eleven  of  these  guns  were  gleaned  from  tlie  battle-fiekl,  and 
appropriated  while  I  was  pushing  the  enem^^on  to  ChicUaniauga  Station."* 

Then  followed  the  rapid  march  for  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  under  Sherman, 
and  then  the  long  rest  of  the  winter,  not  to  be  broken  till  the  bugles  sounded 
the  advance  for  the  Atlanta  campaign.  But  the  spring  that  unleashed  his  old 
troops  for  Atlanta,  was  to  bring  to  Sheridan  himself  new  duties  and  wider  fame. 

It  was  largely  to  Grant  that  Sheridan  had  owed  his  start  in  the  war,  in  his 
ti'ansfer  from  the  routine  duties  of  the  statF  to  the  command  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. He  had  then  worked  his  own  way  up  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and 
in  the  handsome  little  atfair  at  Booneville  had  won  his  star.  But  he  was  a-^'-ain 
indebted  to  Grant,  when  he  had  been  transferred  to  Kentucky,  for  the  recom- 
mendation which  had  secured  his  further  promotion  to  the  command  of  a  divis- 
ion. At  Perryville,  Stone  River,  and  Chickamauga,  his  conduct  had  been  that 
of  a  trusty  and  energetic  commander;  but,  though  he  had  won  a  Major-Gene- 
ralship, he  had  not  succeeded  in  impressing  his  further  capacities  upon  the 
minds  of  his  immediate  commanders.  At  Mission  Eidge  he  shone;  but  the  eyes 
that  from  Orchard  Knob  then  watched  his  brilliant  conduct,  had  followed  him 
fron\  the  for-off  days  of  Booneville.  Their  approval  brought  Sheridan  face  to 
face  with  his  destiny.  Grant  soon  applied  for  his  transfer  to  the  East;  a  few 
days  later  he  was  made  Chief  of  Cavalry  to  the  renowned  Army  of  the  Potomac  ■ 
in  three  weeks  he  was  covering  the  flank  of  the  army  as  it  moved  upon  the 
Wilderness. 

The  next  eleven  months  were  to  Sheridan  the  seed-time  and  fruition  of 
all  his  soldierly  career.  At  their  close  he  was  able  to  say:  "We  sent  to  the 
War  Department  from  5th  May,  18G4,  to  9th  April,  18G5  (the  day  on  which  the 
Ai-mj'  of  Northern  Virginia  surrendered),  tw^o  hundi-ed  and  five  battle  flao-s 
captured  in  open  field  fighting — nearl}"  as  manj^  as  all  tlie  arm'ies  of  the  United 
States  combined  sent  there  during  the  rebellion.  The  number  of  field  pieces 
captured  in  the  same  period  was  between  one  hundred  and  sixty  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  —  all  in  open  field  fighting. "f  Of  the  operations  of  his 
immediate  arm,  the  cavalry,  he  was  able,  Avith  a  proper  pride  in  its  bi-illiant 
performance,  that  still  never  overstepped  the  bounds  of  scrupulous  narration,  to 
say:  "We  led  the  advance  of  the  army  to  the  Wilderness;  on  the  Richmond 
raid  we  marked  out  its  line  of  march  to  the  Xorth  Anna,  where  we  found  it  on 
our  return  ;  we  again  led  its  advance  to  Ilanovertown,  and  thence  to  Cold 
Harbor;  Ave  removed  the  enemy's  cavali'}'  from  the  south  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  by  the  Trevillian  raid,  and  thereby  materially-  assisted  the  armj-  in  its 
successful  march  to  the  James  River  and  Petersburg,  where  it  remained  until 
we  made  the  campaign  in  the  Vallc}- ;  we  marched  back  to  Petersburg,  a^ain 
took  the  advance  and  led  the  army  to  victor3^  In  all  these  operations  the  per 
ccntage  of  cavalry  casualties  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  infantry,  and  the  ques- 
tion which  had  existed — 'who  ever  saw  a  dead  cavalrymen?'  was  set  at  rest." 

*  Sheridan's  Official  Keport,  Mission  Ridge. 
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now  brilliantly  he  led  the  cavalry  these  ringinfl:  sentences  of  his  own  may 
6U<rirest.  But  the  wei^jht  of  the  ]ionderous  strokes  whii-h  ho  dealt  in  th^so 
closinir  can\i)ai£:ns.  with  eavalry  ami  with  infantry  as  well,  ninst  be  told  by  other 
pens.  We  shall  have  to  follow  him  through  such  varied  service  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  as  his  own  tribute  to  the  cavalry  hints  at.  We  shall  then  find  him 
summoned  in  an  hour  of  peril  to  tlie  command  ofa  great  dei>artment.  AVe  shall 
pec  him  tlrive  the  last  Eebel  organization  from  its  borders.  We  shall  sec  how  his 
Buecess'.'S  added  enthusiasm  to  the  Presitlential  campaign,  and  esprit  to  the  army; 
how  when  he  was  absent  his  army  was  driven;  how  his  individual  return 
prctved  better  than  re-cnibi'cemcnts,  bringing  victory  with  him  in  his  mail 
gallop;  how  his  remoi'seless  pursuit  hung  upon  the  great  army  of  the  rebellion 
ill  its  riiial  tlighl  ;  how  he  planted  himself  across  its  path,  tore  great  rents  in  its 
raiikSi  anil  at  last  forcL-d  it  to  yield;  how,  from  first  to  last,  ho  never  issued  a 
congralulatorv  order  to  the  troops  that  wa-ought  such  deeds,  never  assun\od  that 
thev  or  he  hail  done  aught  but  what  their  duty  required,  and  at  the  last  turned  his 
back  upon  the  dazzling  pageant  in  which  generals  and  privates  were  to  see  how 
their  countrymen  admired  them,  to  hurry  to  fresh  fields  of  duty  and  danger. 

How  these  busy  eleven  months  were  crowded  may  perhaps  be  bettor  Been 
in  another  way.  Here  is  the  official  roll  of  the  battles  ho  fought.  There  are 
Beventv-six  of  them  !  All  were  fought  by  the  troops  of  his  command — all  but 
thirteen  under  orders  from  himself: 

Parker's  Store,  Mny  5,  IStU. — Foucjlit  liv  Brigadier-Gciicral  .1.  T>.  Mclntopli,  command- 
ing brigade  Tliird  Cavalry  Division,  Army  oi"  llie  Potomac,  and  inraiitry  advance  of  the  liebel 
army. 

'.'KAifi's  Meeting-IIou.^e,  May  5,  ISGl.— FdUglit  l)y  Eiigadicr-GencMal  J.  II.  Wilson,  com- 
manding' Tliird  Cavah-y  Division,  Army  of  tlie  Polomac,  ami  Kebul  Lavalry  undL-r  command  of 
General  Fitz  Lee. 

Todd's  Tavern,  May  5,  1S64. — Fought  by  Brigadier-Ganeral  D.  McM.  Gregg,  commanding 
Perond  Cavahy  Division,  witb  Wilson's  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
Kcbcl  cavalry  corps  under  General  J.  E.  B.  Suiart. 

Ft'RNACES,  May  6,  1864. — Fought  by  ]>rigadier-(icncral  "\V.  Mcrritf,  commanding  First  Cav- 
alry Division,  and  General  Fiiz  Lee's  Kebel  cavalry  division. 

Todd's  Tavern,  No.  2,  May  7,  1804. — Fought  by  Major-Gencral  P.  II.  Sheridan,  command- 
ing Gregg'fl  and  Merrill's  cavalry  divisions,  and  Itcbel  cavalry  corps  under  General  J.  E.  B. 
Siuart. 

SroTTSYLVAXiA  C.  II.,  May  8,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  II.  Wilson,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  and  Wickham's  Kubel  cavalry  brigadvi  and  Longstreet's  Kebel 
infantry  corp't. 

Be.VVER  DA>f.  May  9  and  10,  1804. — Fouglit  by  Major-Goncral  P.  II.  Sheridan,  rommand- 
inj»  ravnlry  corp",  .\rmy  of  the  Polomac,  and  liie  lube!  cavalry  corps  under  (ieucral  J.  10.  P. 
8iuurt. 

Yemxiw  Tavern,  May  11,  1804. — Fought  l)y  Major-rienend  P.  H.  Sli(ri<lan,  ciimimniding 
cavalrj'  corpn,  .\rniy  of  the    Polomac,  and   Kebel   cavalry  corps  under  General  J.  F.  P.  Smart. 

Mkai>o\v  IIkiixje,  or  Kichmond,  May  12,  1804. — Fought  by  .Major-tieneral  P.  II.  Sheri- 
dan, commanding  cavalry  cor|)!<,  .\rmy  of  the  I'otomac,  and  Kcl)el  cavalry  corps  and  four  bri- 
gades of  Kelxrl  infantry. 

llAJfOVEBTOWN,  .May  27,  1801. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  com- 
manding FifHt  Cavalry  DivJi<ion,  Army  of  the  Polomac,  and  General  Gordon's  Kebel  cavalry 
rnmmand.  • 

IIawe's    Shop,   May   28,     1801, — Fought  by   General   P.   II.  Sheridan,   commanding,    wilh 
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Gregg's  ciivalry  division  and  Custer's  brigade,  First  Cavalry  Division,  and  the  Rebel  cavalry 
corps  with  Butler's  tSouth  C'arolina  mounted  infantry,  under  General  Wade  Hampton. 

Matadequin  C;rekk,  May  30,  18G4. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbcrt  com- 
manding First  Cavalry  Division,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Kebel  cavalry  division. 

Cold  Harbor,  May  31  and  June  1,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  com- 
manding, with  tiie  First  Cavalry  Division  (Torbert's),  supported  by  Second  Cavalry  Division 
(Gregg'.s),  and  General  Wade  Hampton,  with  Eebel  cavalry  corps,  supported  by  Hoke's  Rebel 
infantry  division,  etc. 

*Mechump's  Creek,  May  31,1804. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  command- 
ing Third  Cavalry  Division,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

■■■Ashland,  June  1,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  commanding  Third 
Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  division  of  Rebel  cavalry. 

*  Hawe's  Shop  No.  2,  June  2,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Rebel 
cavalry  division. 

Sumner's  Upper  Bridge,  June  2,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  D.  ]McM.  Gregg, 
commanding  Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Rebel 
army. 

* ToLOPOTOMOY,  June  2,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  commanding 
Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Rebel  army. 

*Bethesda  Church,  June  11,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Mcintosh,  com- 
manding brigade,  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's 
Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Trevillian  Station,  June  11,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  com- 
manding cavalry  corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  and 
Major-General  Wade  Hampton,  commanding  Rebel  cavalry  corps,  supported  by  a  brigade  of 
South  Carolina  mounted  infantry. 

*  Long's  Bridge,  June  12,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H  Wilson,  command- 
ing Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division  under  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

Mallory's  Ford  Cross-Roads,  June  12,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan, 
commanding  cavalry  corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  and 
Major-General  Wade  Hampton,  with  Rebel  cavalry  corps,  brigade  of  South  Carolina  mounted 
infantry,  and  Breckinridge's  Rebel  infantry  division. 

■■■■  White  Oak  Swamp,  June  13,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division  under 
General  W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

*  Riddel's  Shop,  June  13,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  G.  H.  Chapman,  com- 
manding cavalry  brigade.  Third  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  infantry  advance  of 
the  Rebel  army. 

-■'Smith's  Store,  near  St.  Mary's  Church,  June  15,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J.  B.  Mcintosh,  commanding  brigade.  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Tunstall's  Station,  June  21,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  command- 
ing cavalry  corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  and 
Rebel  cavalry  corps  under  General  Wade  Hampton. 

*  Nottoway  C.  H.,  June  23,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  II.  Wilson,  command- 
ing Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division  under  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  June  24,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  D.  McM.  Gregg,  com- 
manding Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Wade  Hampton,  com- 
manding Rebel  cavalry  corps. 

*  Roanoke  Station,  June  25,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Kautz'ii  cavalry  division,  Army 
of  the  James,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division  and  Home-Guards  under  General  W.  II.  F.  Lee. 
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*  Stoxey  Creek,  June  29,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  II.  Wilson,  command- 
ing, with  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Brigadier-General  A.  V.  Kautz's 
cavalry  division.  Army  of  the  James,  and  General  Wade  Hampton,  commanding  Rebel  cavalry 
corps  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  division. 

*  Beam's  Station,  June  29,  IStU. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  command- 
ing Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Kautz's  cavalry  division.  Army  of  the 
James,  and  Kebcl  cavalry  divisions  of  Hampton,  Fitz  Lee,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  and  Hoke's  divis- 
ion of  Rebel  infantry. 

Darbytowx,  July  28,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  commanding,  with 
the  First  (Torberi's^  and  Second  (Gregg's)  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Long- 
street's  corps  and  Wilcox's  division  of  Hill's  corps  (Rebel  infantry),  and  Hampton's  Rebel  cav- 
alry corps. 

Lee's  Mills,  July  31,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  Irvin  Gregg,  commanding 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

MOOREFIELD,  August  7,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  W.  Averill,  commanding 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry  brigades  of  Bradley 
Johnston,  McCausland,  and  Imboden. 

Toll  Gate,  August  11,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  Merritt,  commanding  First 
Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  infantry  division  of  General  Gordon,  and 
Rebel  cavalry  under  Wickhara. 

Cedarville,  August  16,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  Merritt,  commanding 
First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division, 
and  General  Kershaw's  Rebel  infantry  division. 

WiKCHESTER,  August  17,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert  com- 
manding, with  the  Third  (Wilson's)  Cavalry  Division,  Lowell's  brigade  of  First  Cavalry  Divis- 
ion, and  Penrose's  brigade,  Sixth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry  and 
Breckinridge's  Rebel  infantry  corps. 

Summit  Point,  August  21,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  commanding 
Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry  and  infantry  advance  of 
the  Rebel  army. 

Kearnei-sville,  August  25,  1864.— Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
commanding  First  and  Third  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Breckinridge's 
Rebel  infantry  corps. 

Kabletown,  August  26,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  C.  R.  Lowell,  jr.,  command- 
ing brigade  First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Fitz  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry 
division,  t-upported  by  Kershaw's  Rebel  infantry  division. 

Smithfield,  August  28,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier  General  W.  Merritt,  commanding  Fir.st 
Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  ShenandoaJi,  and  Lomax's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Smitiieield  Cross^ino  of  the  Opequan,  August  29,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General 
W.  Merritt,  commanding  First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  tlie  Siicnandoah,  and  General  Breck- 
inridge's Rebel  infantry  corps,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Bunker  Hill,  September  2  and  3,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  W.  Averill, 
commanding  Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry  brigades  of 
McCausland,  Bradley  Johnston,  and  Imboden. 

Abra.m'h  Creek,  September  13,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Mcintosh,  com- 
manding brigade,  Tliird  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  tlie  Shenandoah,  and  Kershaw's  Rebel 
infantry  division,  and  McCausland's  Rebel  cavalry  brigade. 

OfKCiVAS,  September  19,  1864. — I'ought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  commanding 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  (cjivalry  and  infantry)  and  Licutenant-General  Jiibal  A.  Karly,  c(mi- 
manding  liebei  Army  of  the  Valley  (cavalry  and  inl'untry). 

Front  liovAL,  September  21,  18G4. — FouglU  by  Brigadier-General  J.  II.  Wilson,  command- 

*  These  were  fought  by  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  commanding  Tliird  Cavalry 
Divifdon,  under  inatructions  from  Major-General  G.  G.  Meade,  commanding  Army  of  the 
Potomac 
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ing  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division  under  Briga- 
dier-General Wick  ham. 

Fisher's  Hill,  September  22,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  IT.  Sheridan,  commanding 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  (infantry)  with  Devin's  brigade,  First  Cavalry  Division,  and  Averill'a 
cavalry  division,  and  Lieutenant-Geiieral  Jubal  A.  Early,  commanding  Rebel  Army  of  the 
Valley. 

MiLFORD,  September  22,  1SG4. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  com- 
manding First  (Merrltt's)  and  Third  (AVIlson's)  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  General  Filz  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

LuRAY,  September  24,  1864. — P^ought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  command- 
ing First  (Merritt's)  and  Third  (Wilson's)  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
Fitz  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  division. 

Forest  Hill,  September  24,  1864.— Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Powell,  com- 
manding Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry  brigades  of 
Jackson,  Imboden,  and  McCausland. 

Weyer's  Cave,  September  26,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  II.  Powell,  com- 
manding Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Rebel  cav- 
alry division. 

Brown's  Gap,  September  26,  1864.- — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W.  Merritt,  commanding 
First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Rebel  cavalry  divlson, 
and  Kershaw's  Rebel  Infantry  division. 

Waynesboro',  September  28,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
commanding  Third  (Wilson's)  Division,  and  Lowell's  brigade.  First  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of 
the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry  and  infantry. 

Mt.  Crawford,  October  2,  1864. —  Fought  by  Brevet  ^Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
commanding  First  (Merrltt's)  and  Third  (Custer's)  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  Rebel  cavalry  divisions  of  Fitz  Lee  and  Rosser,  and  Pegram's  Rebel  infantry  division^ 

Tom's  Run,  October  9,  1864.— Fought  by  Brevet  Major-Genera!  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  command- 
ing, with  cavalry  divisions  of  Generals  ^lerritt  and  Custer,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel 
cavalry  divisions  of  Filz  Lee,  Rosser,  and  Lomax. 

Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  commanding, 
with  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  (cavalry  and  infantry),  and  Lleutenant-General  Jubal  A.  Early, 
commanding  Rebel  Army  of  the  Valley  (cavalry  and  infantry). 

MiLFORD,  No.  2.  October  26,  1864.  —  Fought  by  Brigadier-General  Powell,  commanding 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  L.  L.  Lomax,  with  Rebel 
cavalry  division. 

MiDDLETO'tt'N,  November  12,  1864. — ^Fought  by  Major-General  P.  II.  Sheridan  commanding, 
with  the  First  and  Third  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  Rebel  Army 
of  the  Valley,  under  Lieu  tenant-General  Jubal  A.  Early. 

Nineveh,  November  12,  1864. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  W^.  H.  Powell,  commanding 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavaliy  Division  under  General 
L.  L.  Lomax. 

Lacey's  Spring's,  December  21,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  G.  A.  Custer, 
commanding  Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry  division 
under  General  Rosser. 

Liberty  Mills,  December  22,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
commanding  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Rebel  cavalry- 
division  under  General  L.  L.  Lomax. 

Gordonsville,  December  23,  1864. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
commanding  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Lomax's 
Rebel  cavalry  division,  and  Pegram's  division  of  Rebel  infantry. 

Waynesboro'  No.  2,  March  2,  1865. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  G.  A.  Custer,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Lleutenant-General  Early, 
with  W'harton's  Rebel  infantry  division,  Lilley's  infantry  brigade,  and  Rosser  with  part  of  a 
brigade  of  cavalry. 
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North  A>'xa  Bridges,  or  Asuijlnd  No.  2,  March  14  and  15,  1S65. — Fought  by  Major- 
General  P.  H.  Shcr'nian  commanding,  with  Merritt's  two  cavalry  divisions  (Custer's  and  Devin's), 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Lieutenant-Gencral  Longstreet  commanding,  with  Fitz  Lee's  Eebel 
cavalry  division,  and  Pickett's  and  Bushrod  Johnston's  Eebel  inlantry  division. 

DiN^iDPiE  C.  H.,  March  31,lS6o. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  commanding, 
with  Merritt's  two  cavalry  divisions  {i.  c.  Custer's  and  Devin's),  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
Crook's  cavalrv  division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Pickett's  and  Bushrod  Johnston's  Eebel 
infantry  divisions,  with  Fitz  Lee's  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  divisions, 

FrvE  Forks,  April  1,  1865. — Fought  by  Major-Gencral  P.  H.  Shei-idan  commanding,  with 
Merritt's  two  c;ivalry  divisions  (i.  e.  Custer's  and  Devin's),  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
Crook's  and  McKenzie's  cavalry  divisions,  armies  operating  against  Eichmond,  and  the  Fifth 
Armv  Corps,  Arniv  of  the  Potomac,  and  Lieutenant-General  Anderson,  commanding  Pickett's 
Rud  Bushrod  Johnston's  Eebel  intantry  divisions,  and  the  Eebel  cavalry  corjis,  consisting  of  Fitz 
Lee's,  "\V.  H  F.  Lee's,  Lomax's,  and  Eosser's  Eebel  cavalry  divisions. 

Scott's  Corners,  April  2,  1865. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  W.  Merritt,  commanding, 
with  Custer's  and  Devin's  cavalry  divisions.  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  McKenzie's  cavalry 
division,  Army  of  the  James,  and  infantry  rear-guard  of  the  Eebel  army  under  Longstreet,  and 
Kebel  cavalry  under  Fitz  Lee  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

SwKKTHorsE  Creek,  April  3,  1865. — Fought  by  Brevet  INIajor-General  G.  A.  Custer,  com- 
manding Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  tlie  Shenandoah,  and  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  eom- 
manding  Eebel  cavalry  division,  supported  by  six  brigades  of  Eebel  infantry. 

AViNTicoMACK  Creek,  April  3,  1865. — Fought  by  Colonel  William  Wells,  commanding  bri- 
gade Third  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  General  Geary,  commanding  North 
Carolina  brigade  of  Eebel  cavalry. 

Amelia  C.  H.,  April  4  and  5,  1S65. — Fought  by  Brigadier-General  E.  S.  McKenzie,  com- 
manding cavalry  division,  Army  of  the  James,  and  the  advance  of  the  Eebel  army  under  Gen- 
eral Longstreet. 

Tabernacle  Church,  April  4,  1865. — Fought  by  Brevet  Major-General  W.  Merritt,  com- 
manding, with  Custer's  and  Devin's  cavalry  divisions,  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Eebel  army  under  General  Gordon. 

Amelia  Springs,  April  5, 1865. — Fought  by  Major-General  George  Crook,  commanding  Sec- 
ond Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Fitz  Lee's  Eebel  cavalry  division, 
eupported  by  Eebel  infantry. 

Sailor's  Creek,  April  6,  1865. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  commanding, 
with  General  "W.  Merrill's  cavalry  division.s  (Custer's  and  Devin's)  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
Major-General  Crook's  Second  Cavalry  Division,  and  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  under  Major-Gen- 
eral H.  G.  Wright,  and  the  Eebel  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  under  General  E.  E.  Lee. 

Farmtille,  April  7,  1865, — Fought  by  Major-General  George  Crook,  commanding,  Sec- 
ond Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Eosser's  Eebel  cavalry  division,  sup- 
ported by  infantry,  rear-guard  of  the  Eebel  army. 

Appo.MArrox  Station,  April  8, 18G5. — P'ought  by  Major-Gcncral  P.  IT.  Sheridan,  command- 
ing, with  Merrill's  two  cavalry  divisions  (i.  e.  Custer's  and  Devin's),  Army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  the  maiti  advance  of  the  Eebel  army. 

AppO-Mattox  C.  II.,  April  9,  1865. — Fought  by  Major-General  P.  II.  Sheridan,  with  Mer- 
rill's cavalry  command  (i.  e.  Custer's  and  Devin's  cavalry  divisions),  Army  of  the  Sbcnandoah, 
and  Crook's  and  McKenzie's  cavalry  divisions,  armies  operating  against  Kiclimond,  supported  by 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Twenty-Foiirtli  Army  Corps,  Army  of  tlie 
James,  and  liel>el  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (cavalry  and  infantry),  General  Eobert  E.  Lee 
commanding. 

The  history  of  these  seventy-six  battles  is  tlie  liistoiy  of  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  cavalry  operations  of  the  war.  Into  tlitit  wo  can  not  enter.  It  is 
likewise  the  history  of  the  greatest  of  living  cavalry  Generalsj  and  this  (with 
a  quicker  pen)  wo  may  continue  to  trace. 
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Minie  muskets  and  rifled  cannon  had  abolished  the  old  functions  of  cavalry. 
What  its  true  sphei-e  might  be,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  war,  was  still  an 
open  question.  Manifestly  the  day  for  grand  cavalry  charges,  wliich  should 
decide  the  fate  of  pitched  battles  was  past,  when  the  charge  must  be  made  for 
miles  under  a  storm  of  rifle  projectiles.  So  high  an  authorit}'  as  General  Sher- 
man had  declared  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  cavalry  raids.*  In  efl'ect  the  cavalry 
was  reduced  to  the  drudgery  of  furnishing  jiickets  for  the  army.  It  was  with- 
out esprit  de  corps;  the  men  were  the  target  for  alternate  abuse  and  raillery 
from  the  fighting  infantry;  and  their  horses,  neglected  bj^  riders  never  taught 
how  to  care  for  them,  were  broken  down. 

Sheridan's  first  movement  was  to  procure  the  release  of  liis  cavalry  from  a 
large  share  of  their  picket-duty;  his  next  to  nurse  the  horses  into  some 
degi'ee  of  fitness  for  active  service.  Meantime  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Lieutenant-General  his  own  idea  of  the  work  before  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  took  up  the  theory,  he  tells  us,  that  in  that 
coujitrj^  of  dense  woods  and  numerous  streams,  "our  cavalry  ought  to  fight  the 
enemy's  cavahy,  and  our  infantr}?-  the  enemy's  infantr}^  .  .  .  But  it  wa-S 
difficult  to  overcome  the  established  custom  of  wasting  cavalry  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trains,  and  for  the  establishment  of  cordons  around  a  sleeping  infantry 
force. "f  He  had  taken  up  another  notable  idea.  He  did  "not  believe  war  to 
be  simply  that  lines  should  engage  each  other  in  battle,  as  that  is  but  the  duello 
part — a  part  which  would  be  kept  up  so  long  as  those  who  live  at  home  in  peace 
and  plenty,  could  find  the  best  youth  of  the  country  to  enlist  in  their  cause.";}; 
He  said  "the  best" — he  explained,  "because  the  bravest  are  always  the  best." 
And  with  this  profession  of  a  soldier's  creed,  he  added  that,  believing  war  to  be 
something  more  than  a  duel,  he  did  "not  regret  the  system  of  living  on  the 
enemy's  country.  These  men  and  women  did  not  care  how  many  were  killed 
or  maimed,  so  long  as  war  did  not  come  to  their  doors;  but  as  soon  as  it  did 
come,  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  propertj^  they  earnestly  prayed  for  its  termina- 
tion." Furthermore,  war  being  a  punishment  and  death  the  maximum  punish- 
ment, "if  we^can,  b}'  reducing  its  advocates  to  poverty,  end  it  quicker,  we  are  on 
the  side  of  humanity."  Questionable  conclusions,  perhaps!  But  Sheridan's 
campaigns  never  saw  such  license  resulting  therefrom,  as  brought  stains  upon 
the  bright  honor  of  others.  He  took  the  best  out  of  both  his  principles — 
showed  what  could  be  done  by  fighting  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  what  by  living 
off  the  country. 

For  a  few  days  after  Grant's  overland  movement  began,  he  was  kept  busy, 
guarding  the  left  of  the  army,  protecting  its  trains,  and  feeling  its  way  for  it, 
out  of  the  Wilderness,  to  Spottsjdvania.  Then,  cutting  loose  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  with  but  a  half-da3''s  rations  of  forage,  he  started  to  "fight  the 
enemy's  cavahy,"  and — get  supplies  on  the  James!  Making  a  wide  detour  to 
avoid  Lee,  he  next  turned  straight  for  Lee's  rear  and  for  Eichmond.  The  Eebel 
cavalry  could  not  comprehend  his  purpose,  and  frittered  away  its  time  in  incon- 

*Rep.  Cora.  Con.  "War.     Series  of  1867,  Vol.  I,  p.  195. 

t  Sheridan's  Official  Reports,  Gov't  Edition,  p.  18.  J  Ibid,  p.  31. 
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sequential  attacks  upon  his  rear,  Avhile  his  advance  Icisui'cly  walked  across 
river  after  river,  M-here  the  passage  might  have  been  strenuously  resisted.  At 
last  he  passed  the  Xorth  Anna;  then  launching  out  a  single  division  in  all  haste 
to  Beaver  Dam  Station,  he  captured  a  rich  store  of  supplies,*  and  was  lience- 
fortl)  in  no  fear  as  to  what  might  befall  before  ho  should  reach  his  rations  on 
the  James.  Ilis  horses'  heads  were  turned  into  the  open  i-oad  to  Richmond — tho 
Pebel  cavalry  following  at  first  in  bewilderment,  then,  as  his  purpose  dawned 
upon  them,  bending  eveiy  energy  to  interpose  between  his  advancing  column 
and  their  capital.  They  did  not  succeed  till  the  guidons  of  the  Yankee  troopers 
were  fluttering  within  six  miles  of  tho  city.  Hero,  at  Yellow  Tavern,  came  the 
first  vigorous  contest  between  the  entire  forces  of  cavalry  of  the  contending 
armies.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  an  old  and  distinguished  cavahy  commander, 
was  Sheridan's  antagonist.  He  comn\itted  tho  tactical  error  of  dividing  his 
force  as  he  was  about  to  receive  the  attack,  sending  a  large  column  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  Sheridan's  rear.  He  paid  for  the  error  Avith  his  life.  Sheridan  left 
a  small  body  to  take  care  of  the  rear,  and  charged  resistlessl}'-  down  upon  Stu- 
art's position  in  front.  The  Rebel  cavalry  broke;  the  part  in  front  fled  toward 
Richmond,  the  column  at  the  rear  was  driven  northward;  and,  with  an  open 
road  before  him,  Sheridan  trotted  down  till  he  was  within  the  outer  defenses  of 
the  oil}'.  Then,  hearing  from  negroes  that  Butler,  advancing  uj)  the  James, 
was  threatening  Richmond  on  the  south,  he  determined  to  move  along  the  defenses 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  IButler  whatever  aid  might  be  derived  from  a  very 
efl^ectual  and  convincing  demonstration.  Accordingly  he  turned  eastward,  tho 
feet  of  his  horses  touching  off  the  torpedoes  as  they  moved,  and  made  a  night 
march  along  the  passage  between  the  outer  and  inner  line  of  works;  the  Rebel 
cavalry,  meanwhile,  curiously  watching  to  see  what  crazy  freak  this  new 
Yankee  commander  would  next  attempt.  When  he  came  to  cross  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  he  found  his  passage  obstructed,  and  the  bridge  partially  destroyed. 
He  repaired  it  under  fire,  crossed  a  division  on  it,  and  pursued  the  enemy  to 
Gaines's  Mill.  Meantime  the  rest  of  his  force  had  been  attacked  before  crossinar 
the  river,  and  one  of  his  divisions  had  been  driven  ;  but  the  other  was  skillfully 
thrown  in  upon  the  surprised  foe;  the  Rebels  were  routed  dnd  driven  behind  the 
inner  breastworks  of  the  city.  What  followed  the  unique  official  report  shall 
tell  us:  "For  the  balance  of  the  day  we  collected  our  wounded,  buried  our  dead, 
grazed  our  horses,  and  read  the  Richmond  papers,  two  small  newsboys  having, 
with  commendable  enterprise,  entered  our  lines,  and  sold  to  the  officers  and 
men ! "  ♦ 

Thus  far  the  casnaltics  had  been  four  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  moveniont  woi'o  over,  for  crossings  on  the  Chickahominj^  were 
eusily  secured,  and  tho  column  marched,  comparatively  uninteniipted,  through 
White  Oak  Swamp  to  Haxalls  lianding,  on  the  James. 

Hero  for  three  days  they  lested.  They  were  to  return  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  but  where  was  it?  To  make  sure  of  contingencies,  Sheridan  decided 
on  marching  far  to  the  eastwai-d,  cros.sing  the  Pamunkcy  at  White  House,  and 

•About  a  million  and  a  lialf  of  ratiorw,  in  all,  be.sIclcH  medical  HtorcH,  telegraph  wire,  etc. 
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feeling  there  for  the  missing  army.  The  railroad  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
burnt,  but  on  coming  to  examine  it  closely,  Sheridan  found  he  could  make  it 
passable  if  he  only  had  plank.  Mounted  parties  were  at  once  sent  out  to  scour 
the  country;  every  man  returned  bearing  a  board ;  and  before  two  divisions, 
sent  out  towards  Richmond  to  reconnoiter  and  to  destroy  Lee's  railroad  had 
returned,  the  bridge  was  ready  for  their  passage.  A  il^w  prisoners  were  taken  j 
the  whereabouts  of  the  contending  armies  was  ascertained,  and  with  little  more 
difficult}'  they  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  They  had  been  gone  sixteen 
days,  had  dcstroj-ed  and  captured  many  stores,  temporarily  broken  the  railroads, 
deepened  the  sense  of  insecurity  at  Richmond,  and  kept  the  Rebel  cavalry  out 
of  Grant's  way.  But  beyond  and  above  this,  the  movement  had  changed  the 
mounted  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  cavalry.  Thenceforth,  they  had 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  leader ;  were  animated  with  the  cavalry 
spirit,  and  were  no  longer  doubtful  of  their  power  to  comjiete  with  equal  or 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 

They  next  moved  to  secure  for  the  army  the  crossing  of  the  Pamunkey. 
Beyond  the  river,  and  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  infantry  line,  they 
had  a  hard  fight  with  South  Carolina  cavalry,  whom  they  finally  drove.  Next, 
they  maneuvered  for  the  possession  of  Cold  Harbor,  through  Avhich  Grant 
wished  to  run  his  new  line  of  supplies.  Finally,  they  fought  for  it— first  along 
an  adjacent  creek,  then  at  Cold  Harbor  itself,  where  they  drove  a  strong  fox'ce 
of  cavalry  and  infantr}-  out  of  inti-enchments.  "The  men  were  now  beginning," 
says  Sheridan,  "to  accept  nothing  less  than  victory."  They  were  heavily  at- 
tacked in  their  new  position  ;  but  behind  their  slight  intrenchments  they  held  it 
firmly  till  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  when  the  advance  of  the  infantry  arrived 
to  relieve  them. 

One  of  the  sj^stcms  of  co-operative  movements  which  Grant  had  so  well 
arranged  on  paper  (but  which  bitterl}"  failed  in  execution)  was  now  in  progress. 
Sheridan,  with  two  divisions,  was  ordered  to  assist  it.  General  Hunter  was 
expected  to  arrive  at  Charlottesville.  Sheridan  accordingl}^  set  out  to  cut  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad,  and  join  Hunter  at  this  i)oint — it  being  further 
expected  tliat  his  movement  would  draw  off  the  Rebel  cavalry  from  the  flanks 
and  trains  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  carried  a  hundred  rounds  of  am- 
munition, three  days'  rations,  and  two  days'  forage.  For  the  i-est  he  was  to 
live  off  the  country.  As  he  started  he  received  news  that  Breckinridge's 
infantr}",  and  the  whole  Rebel  cavalry,  were  moving  westward  on  a  route  par- 
allel to  his  own.  He  encountered  no  difficulty  till  he  reached  Trevillian  Station, 
where  he  had  hard  fighting.  He  now  learned  that  Hunter  was  not  at  Char- 
lottesville but  that  Breckinridge  was;  that  Ewell  was  still  further  westward; 
that  Hunter,  instead  of  marching  to  join  him,  was  marching  fairly  away  from 
him,  in  the  direction  of  Lynchburg.  He  had  nearly  exhausted  his  ammunition. 
He  had  five  hundred  wounded,  and  as  many  prisoners.  Thus  burdened  and 
isolated,  he  was  facing,  without  rations  or  forage,  in  an  enemy's  country,  largely 
superior  numbers,  and  was  without  powder  and  ball,  and  without  prospect  of 
joining  the  co-operating  column.     He  promptly  decided  to  i-eturn ;  broke  up 
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the  railroad  about  Trevillian  Station;  used  almost  his  last  round  of  ammu- 
nition in  the  fighting  that  accompanied  this  work;  left  ninety  wounded  who 
could  not  be  moved,  and  with  the  rest  in  ambulances,  struck  out  north-east- 
wardlv  on  his  return,  bearing  with  him  two  thousand  escajiing  slaves.  There 
was  some  delay  in  feeling  for  the  new  positions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ; 
and.  tinally,  the  column  came  safely  out  at  White  House. 

A  new  task  awaited  it — to  conduct  the  great  train  left  there  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  whither  the  army  had  already  gone.  "The  train  should 
never  have  been  left  for  us,"  says  Sheridan  rather  curtly — indeed  ho  seems  on 
several  occasions  ill-satisfied  with  General  Meade's  management  of  affairs — but 
his  tired  troopers  at  once  undertook  the  work.  Heavy  Eebel  forces  hung  upon 
his  flanks;  and  he  had  to  fight  a  stubborn  battle  at  St,  Mary's,  which  ended  in 
disorderly  retreat,  but  lasted  long  enough  to  get  the  train  out  of  harm's  way. 
And  so  he  came  out  on  the  James. 

Meanwhile  General  Meade  had  contrived  to  get  Wilson's  cavalry  division, 
which  Sheridan  had  left  behind  when  he  started  on  the  Trevillian  raid,  into 
trouble.  It  had  been  sent  south  of  Petersburg  to  cut  railroads,  had  not  been 
pi'operly  supported,  and  had  been  improperly  instructed  as  to  the  forces  it  would 
encounter.  Just  as  Sheridan  was  arranging  for  its  relief  it  worried  through, 
though  with  heavy  loss. 

At  last  came  a  little  rest.  The  cavalry  had  now  been  fighting  and  marching 
continuously  for  fifty-six  consecutive  days.  It  was  given  from  the  2d  to  the 
2Cth  of  July  to  recuperate.  Then  followed  a  fresh  movement  to  the  north  side 
of  the  James,  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Burnside  mine  explosion. 
At  Darbytown  it  came  upon  resistance,  fought  a  brisk  engagement,  and  came 
off  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  and  two  battle-flags.  Then,  with  the 
supporting  infantry,  it  drew  in  around  the  head  of  the  bridge.  At  dark  the 
floor  was  covered  with  moss  and  a  division  of  the  cavalry  stealthily  moved  over 
to  the  south  side.  At  daj'brcak,  dismounted,  and  with  all  the  pomp  of  flutter- 
ing banners  and  beating  drums,  they  came  marching  back.  By  such  maneuvers 
the  enemy  was  led  to  believe  a  continuous  and  formidable  movement  to  the 
north  side  was  in  progress.  Then — the  mine  explosion  having  ended  in  miser- 
able failure — he  once  more  led  back  his  cavalry  to  the  lines  around  Petei'sburg. 
It  was  on  the  30th  of  July  he  returned.  On  the  1st  of  August  he  was  relieved, 
for  harder  duty  on  a  wider  field. 

Of  the  energetic  and  successful  use  made  of  the  cavalry  belonging  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  during  these  busy  months  nothing  can  be  said  but  praise. 
When  Sheridan  began  he  confronted  superior  forces,  under  the  ablest  cavalry 
leader  of  the  rebellion.  This  leader*  was  killed  in  the  first  battle;  his  troops, 
under  subordinates  so  noted  as  Wade  Hampton  and  Fitz  Lee,  were  routed  at 
almost  every  encounter,  and  when  Sheridan  turned  his  face  northward,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  he  left  behind  liim  no  Ptcbel  cavalry  worthy  of  the  name.  In  all 
his  more  extended  movements  he  had  lived  off  the  country;  but  it  is  much  to 
his  credit  that  no  outrages  were  permitted,  and  that,  whenever  they  occurred, 
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efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  lie  had  captured  dur- 
ing the  campaign  over  two  thousand  prisoners;  had  phiced  hois  de  combat  a 
force  of  the  enemy  at  least  equal  to  his  own  casualties,  and  had  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded  over  five  thousand. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  Washington  was  just  recover- 
ing from  the  alarm  of  an  attack  which,  under  an  enterprising  commander,  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  result  in  its  capture.  But  Early  had  frittered  away  his 
opportunity  in  feeble  reconnoissances ;  had  suddenly  found  himself  confronted 
by  two  corps;  had  hastily  retreated,  and  had  been  followed,  rather  than  vigor- 
ously pursued,  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Hitherto  the  troops  and  the  terri- 
tory essential  to  the  safety  of  the  capital  had  been  split  up  into  four  inde- 
pendent departments,  for  the  convenience  of  the  sorely  beset  President  in  find- 
ing places  for  his  unemployed  Major-Generals.  General  Grant  now  broke  up 
this  unmilitary  arrangement.  lie  made  one  department  of  the  four,  and 
shortly  afterward  placed  Sheridan  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  task  here  was  two-fold:  First,  and  always,  to  protect  the  capital 
and  the  North  from  these  perpetual  incursions  or  alarms  about  incursions, 
through  the  open  gateway  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  and  second,  to  defeat 
the  Eebel  arm}-,  drive  it  out,  and  prevent  its  return.  For  this  work  Sheridan 
had  the  Sixth  and  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  Crook's  "Army  of  Western 
Virginia,"  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  making 
up  an  effective  force,  not  stated  in  numbers  officially  by  the  General,  though  it 
could  scarce!}'  have  fallen  below  thirty  thousand.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Earlj',  at  the  beginning  of  active  opei-ations,  had  at  least  twenty 
thousand.* 

'■"'Some  controversy  having  subsequently  sprung  up  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  opposing 
armies  in  this  c:impait(n,  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  say  that  tliere  seem  to  be  no  official  data 
for  arriving  at  Slieridan's  exact  strength.  In  his  official  report,  describing  the  month's  skirmish- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Opequan,  lie  says  his  "effective  line-of-battle  strength  was  eighteen 
thousand  Infantry  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry."  But  General  Grant  speaics(in  Iiis 
official  report  of  general  operations  through  the  closing  year  of  tlie  war)  of  three  brigades  of 
cavah-y  sent  to  him,  "numbering  at  least  live  thousand  men  and  liorses ;"  and  subsequently  of 
sending  also  Torbert's  and  Wilson's  divisions  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Sher- 
idan himself,  in  his  report  of  cavalry  operations,  gives  the  effective  strength  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  that  arm  at  ten  thousand.  As  he  received  two  of  the  three  divisions,  the  number  thus 
added  could  hardly  liave  been  less  than  six  thousand.  He  had,  besides  these,  AveriU's  cavalry, 
connected  with  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  one 
thousand  strong.  These  figures  would  make  an  aggregate  of  twelve  thousand  cavalry.  The 
Sixth  Corps  had  numbered  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  at  the  beginning  of  Grant's  Overland 
Camp.aign;  but  after  its  passage  through  that  protracted  slaughter  there  appear  to  be  no  attain- 
able official  data  to  show  its  strength;  nor  are  there  any  to  give  the  strength  of  tlie  Nineteenth. 
Sheridan  officially  reports  the  casualties  in  his  army  through  the  entire  campaign  at  sixteen  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  (Gov't  Edition,  p.  48).  Unless  he  lost  over  half  his  army 
in  the  campaign,  this  would  involve  a  strength  of  at  least  thirty  thousand  at  the  outset,  besides 
occasional  re-enforcements.  Swinton  (History  Army  of  the  Potomac,  p.  556)  slates  Sheridan's 
entire  effective  strength  at  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry.  But  there  is  a 
passage  in  a  ciplier  disi)atch  of  Grant's  to  llalleck,  brought  out  in  the  final  Report  Com.  Con.  War 
(Vol.  II,  Sheridan's  Campaigns,  p.  35),  stating  that  Early  had  received  re-enforcements,  raising 
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Tho  roi^ion  lhroni;h  which  these  rival  forces  were  to  contend  Avas  tho 
boautitul  and  I'erlile  vuUo}-  of  the  Shenandoah — that  loveliest  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia, lyini;  botweor.  the  Alleghanies  on  the  west,  and  their  outlying  parallel 
range,  the  Blue  Kidue  on  the  east — rich,  prosperous,  abounding  in  food,  and 
little  harmed  thus  far  by  the  war. 

The  enem}-  laj^  at  Martinsburg,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
was  tho  northern  terminus  of  the  great  turnpike  to  Staunton,  the  leading  artery 
of  the  valley.  Sheridan's  forces  were  concentrated  near  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
distance  between  tho  two  armies  was  not  great.  Between  them,  however,  flowed 
the  Opcquan  Creek.  With  the  first  signs  of  Sheridan's  movement  the  enemy 
retreated  up  the  turnpike  to  Winchester.  Here  Sheridan  meant  to  attack  him. 
But  Earlv  continued  his  retreat,  and  Sheridan,  striking  in  on  the  pike  behind 
him,  pressed  hard  after.  Th  :s  up  the  valle}'  thej^  hastened,  j^ursuers  and  pur- 
sued, till,  near  tlie  b'lnk  of  Cedar  Creek — name  which  he  was  yet  to  make 
immortal — Sheridan  was  met  by  Colonel  Chipman,  from  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  who  h.ad  ridden  hard  through  Snicker's  Gap,  from  Washington,  to  bear 
him  an  ominous  dispatch  from  Grant:  "Inform  General  Sheridan  that  it  is  now 
certain  two  divisions  of  infantry  have  gone  to  Earl}',  some  cavalry,  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery.  He  must  be  cautious  and  act  now  on  the  defensive.  Early's 
force,  with  this  increase,  can  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men,  but  this  is  too 
much  for  General  Sheridan   to  attack."-'^ 

''At  once."  Sheridan  tells  us,  "I  looked  over  the  map  of  the  valley  for  a 
defensive  line."  He  could  find  but  one — that  at  Halltown,  in  front  of  Harper's 
Ferry — and  he  subsequently  expressed  his  belief  that  no  other  good  line  for 
resisting  the  approach  of  a  superior  force  existed  in  the  valley.  Thither  ho  at 
once  retreated — having  some  cavahy  fighting  and  much  maneuvering  on  the 

his  Ptrcngth  to  "not  over  foity  thou.sand — but  this  is  too  much  for  General  Sheridan  to  attack." 
Greeley  (American  Conflict,  Vol.  II,  p.  607)  calls  Sheridan's  force  "nearly  thirty  thou.sand;"  and 
a.s  will  be  seen  from  the  sentence  in  tiie  text,  I  have  tliouglit  tiiis  about  tiie  number  to  wliich  the 
vari<jus  scraps  of  evidence  point  as  correct.  Tlie  matter  i.s  of  importance  in  cstinuiting  tlie  value 
of  Sheridan's  service,  since  it  lias  bci?n  common,  both  in  Rebel  circles  and  in  certain  quarters  at  the 
North,  to  speak  of  his  campaign  in  the  Slienandoali  Valley  as  fought  against  an  antagonist  hav- 
ing little  more  than  one  soldier  to  liis  four.  General  Early  himself,  in  a  letter  written  from 
Havana,  and  publisiied  in  the  new.*p:iper.s  in  December,  1805,  charged  iSheridan  with  exaggera- 
tion and  misrepresentation  as  to  various  matters  in  tlic  valley  campaign,  and  said:  "At  the 
battle  of  Wincliestcr,  or  Opequan,  .  .  .  my  effective  strength  was  about  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  mnskctR,  three  battalions  of  artillery,  and  less  than  tlirce  thou.sand  cavalry."  Unfor- 
tunate a«  he  certainly  was,  General  Early  has  hitherto  been  considered  truthful ;  and,  at  any 
rale,  an  offieer  having  regard  I'oi-  his  own  reputation,  would  hardly  commit  himself  to  an  untrue 
Btatenicnt  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  when  the  means  for  correcting  it  nnist  exist  in  the  h;inds  of 
ficvcral  inflividiialH,  and  are  pretty  sure,  some  day  or  another,  to  come  out.  But  .Siieridan's  reply 
fhntB  un  lip  to  the  belief  either  that  I*]arly's  statement  here  was  grossly  incorrect,  or  that  he  must 
liave  dii-played  exccj<sively  bad  gciieralsliip  in  fighting  a  great  battle  with  only  a  ])art  of  his 
forcc-t,  or  that  he  muft  iiave  been  in  constant  receipt  of  re-enforcements  afterward.  Tiiis  reply 
wan  very  simple.  It  conhislcd  of  a  receipt  from  the  rrovost-Marslial-Gcneral  of  the  Depart- 
ment, for  thirteen  thousand  priHonerH,  captured  from  General  Early'H  command  during  the 
v.nlley  campaign — two  thousand  more  tlnin  Early  re[)rcsentcd  as  forming  the  entire  effective 
Btrcnglh  of  \i\n  army  at  Winchcsler! 
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way.  Under  directions  from  General  Grant,  the  wheat  and  hay  througliont  tho 
portion  of  the  valley  thus  reached,  were  destroj'ed,  tiie  order  instructing  '-officers 
in  charge  of  this  delicate  but  necessary'  duty  to  inform  the  people  that  the  object 
is  to  make  this  valley  untenable  for  the  raiding  parties  of  the  Eebel  army.'* 

On  the  21st  of  August  Sheridan  reached  his  defensive  line  of  Ilalltown. 
Three  days  before,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Early  had  reached  Winchester 
on  his  advance,  and  had  been  re-enibrced  by  Kershaw's  division  of  Longstreet's 
famous  corps  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  by  two  brigades  of  Fitz 
Lee's  cavalry.  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  force  by  any  means 
reached  General  Grant's  enormous  estimate  of  forty  thousand.  Subsequent  dis- 
patches indeed  proved  so  confused  and  contradictory  that  Sheridan  determined 
to  find  out  for  himself  what  force  Earlj^  really  had,  and  re])eated  reconnoissances 
were  accordingly  ordered.  Some  of  these  swelled  into  considei'able  engagements. 
They  resulted  in  convincing  the  General  that  "the  dilference  of  strength  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  forces  was  but  little. "f  Meanwhile  he  had  learned  that 
Kershaw's  division  was  soon  to  be  ordered  back  to  Eichmond,  and  he  decided  to 
await  its  withdrawal.  The  country",  he  reasoned,  could  ill  afford  defeat,  and  no 
interests  in  the  valley  were  injured  by  a  little  delay  save  those  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Eailroad — a  corporation  never  likely  to  suffer  long  without  making  its 
wants  abundantly  known. |  From  the  21st  of  August,  therefore,  till  the  3d  of 
September,  the  army  lay  on  the  Ilalltown  line,  then  until  19th  September  on 
positions  in  i'ront  of  it  toward  Winchester.  Through  all  this  time  the  cavalry 
was  kept  at  work,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  and — a  matter  of  far  greater 
moment — learning  tp  attack  infantry  iij  position.  The  territory  between  the 
advanced  lines  and  the  bank  of  Opequan  Creek  was  thus  continually  scoured, 
and  behind  this  impenetrable  veil  Sheridan  hoped,  when  the  time  came,  to  con- 
ceal the  movements  of  his  infantry. 

At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  Scjjtember,  came  news  of  the  awaited 
return  of  Kershaw.  The  plan  now  conceived  by  Sheridan  was  bold  and 
sagacious.  He  determined  to  abandon  his  ow^n  line,  throw  himself  upon  that 
of  the  enemy,  on  tho  valley  turnpike  behind  him,  and  thus  leave  him  without 
retreat.  But  as  yet  his  orders  from  the  Lieutenant-General  did  not  contemplate 
bringing  on  a  decisive  battle.  Grant,  however,  now  came  u^)  from  City  Point  to 
confer  with  Sheridan  and  decide  what  should  be  done.  ''  lie  pointed  out  so 
distinctly  how  each  army  lay,"  says  Grant  in  his  Annual  Eeport,  "what  he 
could  do  the  moment  he  was  authorized,  and  expressed  such  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, that  I  saw  there  were  but  two  Avords  of  instruction  necessary — go  in!  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  get  out  his  teams  and  sujiplies  in  time  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  ensuing  Tuesday  morning.  His  reply  was  that  he  could  before  daylight 
on  Monday.  He  was  off  promptly  to  time,"  continues  the  General,  'and  I 
may  here  add  that  the  result  was  such  that  I  have  never  since  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  visit  General  Sheridan  before  giving  him  orders."  High  compliment 
indeed — but  we  shall  see  how  Sheridan  won  it. 

*  Final  Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.     Vol.  II,  Sheridan's  Campaigns,  pp.  3-1,  35. 
tibid,  p.  37.  Jlbid. 
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IIo  was  on  the  point  of  oxoeiUing  his  bold  movement  to  the  enemj^'s  rear, 
when  word  eanie  to  him  that  Early,  keeping  hall"  his  ixvmy  at  Winchester,  had 
just  sent  the  other  halt"  down  to  ^Martinsburg.  Here  then  was  an  opportunity 
to  bent  him  in  detail,  lie  would  fall  tirst  upon  the  force  at  Winchester,  then, 
after  crushing  it,  would  advance  northward  down  the  Valley  Pike  against  the 
Martinsburg  column,  which,  thus  cut  off  from  its  line  of  retreat,  could  have  no 
escape. 

Beyond  the  Opequan  stretched  a  narrow  mountain  gorge,  through  which 
hiv  the  road  Sheridan  must  take  in  advancing  upon  the  Eebcl  positions  at 
Winchester.  Along  this  Wilson  charged*  with  one  division  of  the  cavalry, 
sweeping  out  the  Rebel  defenders,  capturing  the  work  at  the  exit  near  Win- 
chester, and  securing  space  for  the  deployment  of  the  army.  But  Emory's 
Nineteenth  Corps  was  unfortunately  delayed  b}"  its  blunder  in  allowing  the 
wagon-train  of  the  Sixth  to  precede  it,  and  the  difliculty  of  the  roads  increased 
the  detention,  so  that  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  the  lines  were  read}^  to  advance. 

Before  this  time  Early  had  recalled 
the  absent  divisions,  and  concentrated 
his  army.  Moving  up,  therefore,  to  the 
attack  Avith  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
Corps,  Sheridan  met  a  heavy  and  obsti- 
nate resistance.  lie  still  held  Crook  in 
reserve,  meaning,  at  the  turning  point  in 
the  battle,  to  throw  him  in  on  his  left, 
and  thus  reach  the  Valley  Pike,  and  still 
gain  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  But 
now  Early,  hoping  by  a  powerful  attack 
to  break  through  the  National  front, 
seize  the  gorge,  and  thus  plant  himself 
upon  its  line  of  retreat,  made  a  desperate 
onset  ujjon  the  center.  The  line  was 
completely  broken;  toward  the  gorge 
began  a  rush  of  confused  soldiery  fi'oni 
half  the  regiments;  the  battle  was  almost 
lost.  At  this  critical  juncture  Sheridan 
drew  aside  one  of  the  brigades  in  the 
line,  which  had  just  missed  the  full  force 
of  the  liebel  blow,  and  ordered  it  to 
reserve  its  fire.  Early's  attacking  col- 
umn rushed  on  after  the  fleeing  regiments 
till  it  had  unwarily  exposed  its  flank. 
Then,  upspiiiigiiig,  the  brigade  poured 
SHERIDAN'S  VALLEY  CAMPAICN.  in  its  firo,  and  rushed   upon   tiio  enemy's 

flank  and  rt-.-if.     'J'lii-  diversion  threw  back  the  Huccessf"ul  assaulting  column;  the 
corps  commanders  exerted  tlicmselves  to  reform  their  lines,  and  bring  back  the 
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thousands  from  the  rear;  and  before  Early  could  prepare  to  renew  his  venture 
a  compact  wall  of  iulantry  once  more  confronted  him. 

Aloii<<^  the  center  fierce  line-fighting  progressed,  each  side  lying  close  to 
cover,  and  firing  with  a  deliberation  and  accuracy  that  the  long  ranks  of  corpses 
on  the  battle-field  afterward  attested.  On  the  right,  however,  the  storm 
increased;  and  Sheridan  began  to  grow  fearful  that  it  would  be  turned.  At  last 
he  determined  to  avert  this  danger  by  abandoning  his  original  design  of  putting- 
Crook  in  on  the  left,  and  by  using  him  instead  as  a  turning  column  on  the  right. 
His  attack  was  vehement  and  successful.  Just  as  the  enemy  began  to  flee,  one 
looking  down  the  Valley  Pike  might  see  the  rest  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  chai'ging 
up.  They  had  made  a  long  detour  to  the  right,  had  routed  the  Eebel  cavalry,  and 
were  now  driving  a  confused  mass  of  infantry  and  cavalrj^  up  the  pike  and  into 
AVinchester.  In  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  town  Early  made  a  last  stand. 
But  Wilson's  cavalry  was  now  jiushing  in  on  the  left  to  gain  the  pike  in  his 
rear;  Sheridan  ordered  a  combined  infantrj'  and  cavalry  charge  on  the  front; 
and  the  battle  was  over.     It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.* 

In  his  hasty  dispatch  to  the  War  Department  from  the  battle-field,  Sheridan 
said:  "Wc  have  just  sent  the  enemy  whirling  through  Winchester,  and  are 
after  them  to-morrow.  This  army  behaved  splendidly.  We  captured  two 
thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  prisoners,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  nine 
battle-flags,  and  all  the  Eebel  dead  and  wounded.  Their  wounded  in  Winches- 
ter amount  to  some  three  thousand."!  He  wrote  exactly  as  he  felt.  He  had 
been  into  the  fight,  had  thrilled  with  the  rapture  of  the  charge,  and  the  pride 
of  the  pursuit;  and  it  was  but  putting  the  cavalry  enthusiasm  into  words,  when 
in  his  lively  phrase  he  telegraphed  to  the  listening  Country,  as  he  talked  to  the 
comrades  around  him,  that  they  had  sent  the  enemy  whirling  through  Win- 
chester. How  he  fed  on  the  fighting  as  on  food  a  hundred  stories  of  the  battle  are 
told  to  illustrate.  But  this  bit  of  a  picture  from  the  pen  of  a  regimental  officer 
must  suffice.  The  general  advance  had  just  been  ordered:  "A  mounted  ofiicer, 
followed  by  a  single  orderly,  galloped  up  to  us.  As  he  reined  in  his  horse  a 
Rebel  shell,  one  of  the  many  which  were  now  tearing  through  the  wood,  burst 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  actually  seeming  to  crown  his  head  with  its  deadly 
halo  of  smoke  and  humming  fragments.  'That's  all  right,  boys,'  he  said,  with  a 
careless  laugh.  'No  matter,  we  can  lick  them.'  The  men  laughed;  then  a 
whisper  i-an  along  the  ranks  that  it  was  Sheridan!  Then  they  burst  into  a 
spontaneous  cheer.  'What  regiment  is  this,' ho  asked;  and  dashed  off  toward 
the  firing."  So  it  was  that  he  was  magnetizing  these  troops,  who  a  month  ago 
had  scarcely  heard  of  him,  into  the  confidence  that  a  month  later,  was  to  enable 

'■  In  the  statements  of  the  General's  plans,  in  the  above,  and  generally  in  the  account  of 
this  campaign,  where  other  authorities  ai-e  not  quoted,  I  follow  clo.sely  Sheridan's  own  official 
reports. 

T  Early  states  that  he  had  only  eleven  tlionsand  five  hundred  effective  force  in  this  hattle. 
Were  the  statement  credible  it  would  detract  greatly  from  the  glory  of  the  victory,  for  Siicridan's 
force  engaged  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  thousand.  See  note  on  this  suljject, 
ante,  p.  521. 
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his  simple  presence  among  them  to  turn  rout  into  sturdy  resistance,  and  pres- 
ently into  inspiring  victory. 

In  the  morning  after  Opequan*  the  whole  army  pushed  forward,  and 
bv  niixhtfall  the  advance  corps  had  found  the  enemy  intrenched  at  Fisher's  Hill, 
and  had  gone  into  position  before  him.  Fisher's  Hill  is  a  steep  bluff  overhang- 
ing the  south  bank  of  the  little  strean\  known  as  Tumbling  Eiver,  and  is 
im]ire<;nable  to  direct  attack.  The  Valle}-  here  contracts  to  a  width  of  only  three 
and  a  half  miles.  The  enemy  had  intrenchments  across  it,  and  evidently  con- 
sidered himself  safe.  But  he  was  much  weaker  than  at  Winchester  the  day 
before,  both  by  reason  of  liis  heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  especially 
because  of  the  dispiriting  effect  of  the  ghastly  loss  and  the  hurried  retreat  upon 
the  survivors.  Furthermore,  he  was  very  uneasy  about  his  rear — protected  by 
onlv  a  small  cavalry  force  at  a  mountain  gap,  against  one  of  Sheridan's  splendid 
divisions  which  he  knew  to  be  assailing  it. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  day  Sheridan  maneuvered.  The  massing  of  big 
force  on  a  small  part  of  the  enemy's  front  mystified  Earl}-;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d  that  commander  was  still  further  deceived  by  a  movement  of  cavalry 
against  his  skirmish-line,  which  he  took  for  a  turning  column.  Meantime 
Crook,  whoso  force  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  observation,  was  now 
hurriedly  and  secretly  thrown  westward  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  valley, 
where  he  moved  up  unperceived,  and  struck  Earh-'s  thin  flank  a  blow  that 
instantly  rolled  it  backward.  He  then  swung  in  on  the  rear;  the  line  on  the 
front  rushed  forward,  overrunning  all  opposition  and  forming  a  connection  with 
his  flank  ;  with  a  single  dash  the  rout  of  the  enem}'  was  complete. 

But  Sheridan  seemed  forever  doomed  to  disappointment  in  the  efforts  to 
plant  a  force  across  the  Valley  Pike  in  the  enemy's  rear.  Torbert  should 
have  forced  his  passage  as  had  been  expected.  If  he  had,  Sheridan's  sanguine 
expectation  of  capturing  the  Avhole  opposing  army  might  well  have  been  real- 
ized, for,  in  its  rout  from  Fisher's  Hill,  it  scarcely  preserved  the  semblance  of 
even  a  company  organization.  As  it  was,  pursuit  was  instantly  ordered  through 
the  darkness.  At  Harrisonburg  Early  got  together  fragments  of  his  force  and 
took  a  strong  position;  but  presently  left  again  in  great  haste,  as  hie  flank  began 
to  be  threatened.  The  pursuit  was  pushed  hard,  and  finally  Early  took  to  the 
mountains  at  Brown's  Gap,  where,  soon,  Kershaw  once  more  came  to  his 
a.s.sistance.  Sheridan  continued  picking  up  prisoners,  and  sending  out  cavalry 
expeditions  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Valley,  even  penetrating 
to  Staunton  and  Waynesboro'. 

The  Valley  was  clear;  the  Rebel  column  had  disappeared.  It  Avas  now, 
therefore,  to  be  decided  whether  the  army  should  push  after  it  into  the  mountains, 
and  advance  on  Charlottesville  and  Gordon.sville.  The  Department  evidently 
expected  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  General  Grant  once  desired  it.  "I  was 
opposed  to  it,"  says  Sheridan,  frankly,  in  his  report,  "  for  many  reasons,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  it  would  require  the  opening  of  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  IJailroad,  and  to  protect  this  road  against  the  numerous  guerrilla 

•20th  September,  1.S64. 
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bands  would  have  taken  a  corps  of  infantry.  Besides,  I  -svould  liave  been 
obliged  to  leave  a  small  force  in  the  Valley  to  give  security  to  the  line  of  tho 
Potomac.  This  would  leave  me  but  a  small  number  of  fighting  men."  And 
he  further  instances  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  in  tho  mountains  with 
this  small  force,  by  a  sudden  detachment  from  Lee's  arm}-,  into  the  vicinit}-  of 
which  his  march  would  be  carrying  him.  lie  accordingly  advised  that  the  cam- 
paign in  this  direction  be  ended,  and  the  bulk  of  the  troops  returned  to  the 
Arm}'  of  the  Potomac.  Grant  assented,  and  the  march  back  again  down  tho 
Valley  began. 

When  Sheridan  assumed  the  command,  scarcely  two  months  before,  the  first 
orders  he  received  were  those  under  which  his  predecessor  was  acting:  "In 
pushing  up  the  Vallc}',  it  is  desirable  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  invite  tho 
enemy  to  return.  Take  all  provisions,  forage  and  stock  wanted  for  the  use  of 
3'our  command.  Such  as  can  not  be  consumed,  destroy.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  buildings  should  be  dostroj-cd — they  should  rather  be  protected;  but  tho 
people  should  be  informed  that  so  long  as  an  army  can  subsist  among  them, 
recurrences  of  these  raids  must  be  expected,  and  we  are  determined  to  stop 
them  at  all  hazards."  General  Sheridan  officially  reports  that,  "fully  coinciding 
in  the  views  and  instructions  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  that  the  Vallc}^  should 
be  made  a  barren  waste,  I  stretched  the  cavalry  across,  from  the  Blue  Pidge  to 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanics,  with  directions  to  burn  all  forage  and  drive 
off'  all  stock,  etc.,  as  they  moved  to  the  rear." 

But,  unfortunately,  he  did  more  than  "coincide."  Here  is  his  first  account 
of  the  destruction  in  one  of  his  dispatches  from  the  field.  '.'In  moving  back  to 
this  point,  the  whole  countrj'  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  North  Mountain  has 
been  made  untenable  for  a  Pebel  army.  I  have  destroyed  over  two  thousand 
barns  filled  with  wheat  and  hay  and  fiirming  implements;  over  seventy  mills 
filled  with  flour  and  wheat;  have  driven  in  front  of  the  army  over  foui-  thousand 
head  of  stock,  and  have  killed  and  issued  to  the  troops  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand sheep."  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  "the  most  i:)ositive 
orders  were  given  not  to  burn  dwellings."  It  would  have  been  better  if  mills 
had  been  included  in  the  exemption.  To  destroy  these  was  to  inflict  vengeance 
on  the  country  for  many  years  to  come,  and  it  was  not  required  by  the  terms  of 
General  Grant's  order.  For  the  rest,  Sheridan  is  not  responsible.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  long  regretted  that  this  cruel  devastation,  at  best  of  doubtful  necessity, 
involved  innocent  and  guilty  in  a  common  and  dread  calamity;  while  it  proved 
unavailing  to  keep  out  the  Rebels,  who,  a  few  weeks  later,  were  driving  his 
surprised  army  in  confusion  from  Cedar  Creek.  The  laws  of  war  admit  such 
general  destruction  of  food,  in  those  special  cases  in  which  "the  advantage 
gained  maj^  seem  adequate  to  the  sufferings  inflicted."*  It  would  be  hard  to 
show  wherein  such  advantage  was  realized  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  But  it  is 
to  be  said  that  General  Sheridan  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  riotous  license  from 
mingling  with  the  stern  destruction.  In  this  he  stands  in  enviable  contrast  with 
another,  and  not  less  distinguished  Ohio  General.     "  As  he  rode  down  the  Mar- 

*  Twiss,-Law  of  Nations,  Vol.  I,  p.  125. 
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tinsburg  Pike  in  his  four-horso  wagon,"'  Avi-ites  an  admiring  staff  officer  *  "with 
heels  ou  the  front  seat,  and  smoking  a  cigar,  Avhile  bcliind  him  his  cavalry  was 
destrovins;  the  provender  lliat  could  not  be  carried  away,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
A'alley  doubtless  regarded  him  as  history  regards  the  Emperor  Avho  fiddled 
while  Eome  was  burning,  and  would  not  noAv  believe  what  is  the  simple  truth, 
that  this  destruction  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  that  he  was  moved  by  the  dis- 
tress he  was  obliged  to  multiply  upon  these  unfortunate  people  whose  evil  fate 
had  left  them  in  the  ruinous  track  of  war  so  long." 

As  he  retired,  the  Eebel  cavalry,  under  a  new  leader.  General  Eosser, 
doir2;ed  his  heels,  and  strove  to  prevent  the  destruction.  Finally  Sheridan 
halted  ;  ordered  Torbert  to  attack,  and  notified  him  that  the  infantrj'  would 
wait  till  he  had  deleated  them.  "I  thought  it  best,"  he  telegraphed,  "to  make 
this  delay  of  one  day  here  and  settle  this  new  cavalry  General."  And  he  goes 
on  to  tell  how  Torbert  charged  and  drove  him,  and  pursued  him  "on  the  jump 
twenty-six  miles.  ' 

About  this  time  he  received  the  notice  of  his  appointment  to  the  Erigadier- 
Gcneralship  in  the  Eegular  Army,  made  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  his 
old  classmate,  McPherson.  Here,  indeed,  was  success.  "Perhaps,  in  the 
chances  of  war,  I  maj^  win  a  Major's  commission,"  he  said  in  1861.  It  was  now 
only  18G4;  he  had  long  been  a  Major-General  of  Yolunteers;  and  now,  in  the 
inner  circle  of  his  and  every  West  Pointer's  idolatry,  the  regular  service,  he 
was  a  Brigadier,  with  an  appointment  that  would  last  for  life.  But  even  this 
faintly  conveyed  to  him  tlio  immense  stride  he  had  taken.  General  Grant  had 
ordered  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  "in  honor  of  Sheridan's  gveat  victory." 
The  War  Department  tendered  him  formal  thanks,  and  emphasized  the  declara- 
tion that  "your  cavalry  has  become  the  efficient  arm  in  this  country  that  it 
has  proved  in  other  countries,  and  is  winning  by  its  exploits  the  admiration  of 
the  country  and  Government."  The  country  went  wild  over  his  successes  ;  great 
political  calculations  were  based  upon  his  achievements,  and  the  important  State 
and  Presidential  elections  of  the  fall  were  largely  influenced  by  his  ringing 
dispatches  from  the  field,  which,  to  over  half  the  nation,  soon  became  familiar 
in  their  mouths  as  household  words.  Sheridan's  pre-eminence  as  a  cavalry 
officer  was  admiringly  conceded  on  all  hands.  Not  yet,  however,  had  the  public 
conic  to  recognize  the  real  breadth  and  strategic  ability  of  the  General's  mind. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  very  brilliancy  of  his  exploits  retarded  the  solid 
growth  of  hi.s  fame. 

We  have  seen  that  the  victor  of  the  Valley  and  those  who  controlled  the 
conduct  of  the  war  dilh;rcd  as  to  the  policy  now  to  be  pursued.  Sheridan's  vig- 
orous representations  had  gained  an  a.s.scnt  to  his  far-seeing  and  sagacious  views  ; 
but  at  Cedar  Creek  lie  was  met  by  a  dispatch  from  the  marplot  "  Chief  of  Staff" 
at  Washington,  instructing  him  to  "take  a  position  far  enough  south  to  serve  as 
a  base  for  further  operations  upon  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville,"  which, 
furthermore,  was  to  be  "strongly  fortified  and  provisioned."     It  was  stated  that 

•Colonel  Ncwiiall.  Willi  General  fjiicrldan  in  Lce'»  Last  Cam iniign,  i)p.  22,  23. 
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this  plan  oi-igin.ated  with  Grunt,  but  Sheridan  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  his 
objections  to  it.  Finally,  Secretary  Stanton  telegraphed  him*  that  a  consul- 
tation on  several  points  was  exceedingly  desirable,  and  ordered  him,  if  possi- 
ble, to  go  down  to  Washington. 

Sheridan  spent  a  day  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  army.  The  enemy 
had  returned  to  Fisher's  Hill,  hut  was  not  thought  likely  to  take  the  offensive. 
His  army  was  placed  at  Cedar  Creek;  tile  cavahy  was  started  to  Front  Royal, 
on  its  march  to  the  Arni}^  of  the  Potomac.  Sheridan  himself  accompanied  it 
thus  far;  then  turned  off  through  Manassas  Gap  to  Piedmont,  and  took  rail  for 
Washington.  On  the  way  warning  dispatches  came  to  him  from  Wright,  whn 
was  left  in  command.  A  message  from  Longstreet  to  Early  had  been  taken  off 
the  Rebel  signal-flag.  It  read:  "Be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  my  forces  join 
3^ou,  and  we  will  crush  Sheridan."  Wright  thought  the  enemy's  cavalry  might 
give  some  trouble,  but  he  had  no  fears  save  for  his  right  flank.  Unfortunate 
misconception  ! 

Sheridan  thought  the  Rebel  dispatch  might  prove  a  ruse,  but  at  once 
ordered  back  the  cavalry,  sent  instructions  to  Wright  to  call  in  all  his  forces  and 
be  watchful,  and  promised  to  be  back  not  later  than  Tuesday.  He  spent  but 
six  hours  in  the  consultations  at  Washington.     Even  then  he  was  too  late. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  while  Sheridan  was  approaching  Winchester,  on 
his  return,  Early  and  Longstreet  were  stealthily  moving  out  from  Fisher's  Hill. 
So  careful  and  minute  were  their  arrangements  for  silence  on  the  march  that 
they  even  took  away  the  canteens  from  their  men,  lest  their  rattle  against  the 
baj'onet-sheaths  or  cartridge-boxes  should  be  heard.  Wright,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  apprehensive  about  his  right  flank.  His  disposition  of  the  entire  cavalr}' 
there  showed  it,  and  the  enemy  at  once  profited  by  the  disclosure.  They  moved 
rapidly  to  the  opposite  flank.  Here  the  front  was  scarcely  protected  at  all. 
The  exultant  armj-  that  had  followed  the  Rebels  "whirling  up  the  valley"  was 
utterly  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  attack.  They  slept,  oflicers  and  men, 
the  deep  slumber  of  absolute  confidence.  Pickets  were  advanced  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp,  so  short  a  distance  that  the  Rebel  column  crept  around 
them,  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  main  line  !  Some  pickets  did  report  the 
sound  of  marching  in  the  darkness  on  their  front,  and  General  Crook  ordered 
men  into  the  trenches;  but  this  report  failed  to  arouse  much  apprehension,  and 
they  neglected  to  send  out  a  reconnoissance.  The  front  line  was  l^roken  here 
and  there  by  regiments  sent  out  for  picket-duty — even  these  gaps  were  unfilled. f 

*  13th  of  October,  1864. 

t These  statements,  of  course,  involve  culpable  negligence.  General  Crook,  commanrling 
this  wing,  proved  himself  so  competent  and  valuable  an  officer  throughout  the  war,  that  readers 
will  be  glad  to  believe  him  not  wholly  responsible.  General  Wright  had  impressed  the  idea  tliat 
the  danger,  if  any  existed,  was  on  the  other  wing.  General  Crook  had,  however,  insisted  on 
having  his  flank  covered  by  cavalry,  and  a  division  had  been  ordered  to  him,  but  had  not  yet 
arrived.  In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  work  (Vol.  II,  Twenty-Third  Infantry)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  belief  was  current,  both  among  officers  and  men,  that  this  cavalry  had  arrived,  and  that 
officers  .starling  out  under  this  supposition  to  join  it  were  actually  captured  by  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Crook  himself,  however,  could  hanlly  have  been  lulled  into  security  by  this  belief.  But 
much  weightier  responsibility  attaches  to  General  Wright.     He  created  the  impresaion  that  the 

Vol.  I.— 34. 
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The  duwn  was  obscured  In*  log.  Through  this  thene  suddenly  came  burst- 
ing the  wiUl  charging  yells  of  the  Rebel  intantry — not  Early's  often  beaten  troops 
alone,  but  the  tlower  oi^  tbe  Army  of  Northern  AMrginia.  The  extremity  of 
Crook's  line,  taken  thus  by  surprise  in  flank  and  rear,  Avas  doubled  up  in  confu- 
sion precisely  as.  a  tew  weeks  betbre.  Crook  had  himself  doubled  np  Early's 
tiank  at  Fisher's  Hill.  The  oiioiiiy  was  into  the  trenches  before  all  the  muskets 
of  the  defenders  were  loaded:  the  mrivement  was  quick,  ordered,  forceful,  on 
the  part  of  the  assaihmts— hesitating  and  bewildered  on  the  part  of  the  confused 
troops  thus  rudeh'  awaked  iVom  their  dreams  of  security.  In  fifteen  minutes 
tlie  struggle  was  practically  over.  The  Rebels,  knowing  perfectly  their  ground, 
and  knowing,  moreover,  precisely  what  they  wanted  to  da,  drove  forward  their 
charging  columns  with  a  rapidity  that  to  the  surprised  army  seemed  amazing. 
The  Nineteenth  Coi-ps  next  gave  Avay ;  next,  only  a  little  more  slowly,  the 
Sixth.  Long  before  this  the  tide  of  runaways  had  swept  down  the  pike  as  far 
as  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away.  The  camps  were  abandoned,  twentj'-four 
pieces  of  artillery  were  lost,  and  the  whole  army  was  in  full  retreat  on  Win- 
chester. Nearly  five  niiles  down  the  valle}'  it  began  to  come  together,  and  Gen-- 
eral  Wright  essayed  the  formation  of  a  defensive  line.  He  was  presently  inter- 
rupted by  his  Chief,  who  '•  here  took  the  matter  in  hand." 

General  Sheridan  had  arrived  at  AVinchester  the  night  before,  on  his  way 
back  from  the  consultation  at  Washington,  to  which  he  had  been  ordered.  In 
the  morning  artillery  firing  was  heard,  but  it  was  attributed  to  an  intended 
reconnoissance,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  it.  After  an  early  breakfast,  Sher- 
idan mounted  and  trotted  quietl}' through  Winchester,  southward.  A  mile  fronV 
the  town  the  first  fugitives  from  the  lost  field  were  encountered..  He  instantly 
"avc  orders  to  park  the  retreating  trains  on  either  side  of  the  road,  directed 
the  greater  part  of  his  escort  to  follow  as  best  it  could,  then,  with  only  twenty 
cavalrymen  accompanying  him,  he  struck  out  in  a  swinging  gallop  for  the  scene 
of  danger.  As  he  dashed  up  the  pike  the  crowds  of  stragglers  grew  thicker. 
He  reproached  none;  onl}',  swinging  his  cap,  with  a  cheery  smile  for  all,  he 
shouted:  "Face  the  other  way,  boys;  face  the  other  way.  We  are  going  back 
to  our  camps.  We  are  going  to  lick  them  out  of  their  boots."  Less  classic, 
doubtless,  than  Xa])oleon's  "  My  children,  we  Avill  camp  oji  the  battle-field,  as 
n««ual;"  but  the  wounded  i-aised  their  hoarse  voices  to  cheer  as  he  passed,  and 
the  masses  of  fugitives  turned  and  followed  him  to  the  front.  As  he  rode  into 
tlie  forming  lines,  the  men  quickened  their  pace  back  to  the  ranks,  and  every- 
where glad  ciieers  went  uj).  "Boys,  this  never  should  have  luippened  if  I  had 
been  here,"  he  exclaimed  to  one  and  another  regiment.  "I  tell  you  it  never 
Hlioiild  have  happened.  And  now  we  arc  going  back  to  ourcamps.  We  arc 
going  to  get  a  twist  on  them  ;  we  'II  get  the  tightest  twist  on  them  yet  that  ever 
you  saw.     We'll  have  all  those  camps  and  cannon  back  again  !"     Thus  he  rode 

danger  was  on  tlic  other  tlaiik,  failed  to  get  the  cavalry  over  wlien  asked  for,  and,  above  all,  com- 
pletely neglected  the  enipliatic  injunction  sent  liim  by  Hiieridan,  on  tli('  lirst  note  of  alarm — to 
call  i?i  tbc  C'lvalry  from  Front  Itoyai  on  tlic  left.  This  cavalry  waH  not  called  in,  and  between  it 
and  the  left  of  the  infantry  Early  and  LongHtreet  paHHcd  for  their  Hudden  onset. 
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along  the  lines,  rectified  the  formation,  cheered  and  animated  the  soldiers. 
Presently  there  grew  up  across  that  pike  as  compact  a  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  as  that  which,  a  month  before,  had  sent  the  enemy  "whirling  through 
Winchester."  His  men  had  full  faith  in  "the  twist"  he  was  "going  to  get"  on 
the  victorious  foe;  his  presence  Avas  inspiration,  his  commands  were  victory. 

While  the  line  was  thus  re-established,  he  was  in  momentary  expectation 
of  attack.  Wright's  Sixth  Corps  was  some  distance  in  the  rear.  One  staff 
officer  after  another  was  sent  after  it.  Finally  Sheridan  himself  dashed  down 
to  hurry  it  up;  then  back  to  watch  it  going  into  position.  As  he  thus  stood, 
looking  off  from  the  left,  he  saw  the  enemy's  columns  once  more  moving  up. 
Hurried  warning  was  sent  to  the  ]S[ineteenth  Corps  on  which  it  was  evident  the 
attack  would  fall.     By  this  time  it  was  after  three  o'clock. 

The  Nineteenth  Corps,  no  longer  taken  by  surjirise,  repulsed  the  enemy's 
onset.  "Thank  God  for  that,"  said  Sheridan  gayly.  "Now  tell  General  Emory, 
if  the}'  attack  him  again,  to  go  after  them,  and  to  follow  them  up.  We'll  get 
the  tightest  twist  on  them  pretty  soon  they  ever  saw."  The  men  heard  and 
believed  him;  the  demoralization  of  the  defeat  was  gone.  But  he  still  waited. 
Word  had  been  sent  in  from  the  cavalry  of  danger  from  a  heavy  body  moving 
on  his  flank.  He  doubted  it,  and  at  last  determined  to  run  the  risk.  At  four 
o'clock  the  orders  went  out:  "The  whole  line  will  advance.  The  Nineteenth 
Corps  will  move  in  connection  with  the  Sixth.  The  right  of  the  Nineteenth 
will  swing  toward  the  left." 

The  enemy  lay  behind  stone  fences,  and  where  these  failed,  breastworks  of 
rails  eked  out  his  line.  For  a  little  he  held  this  position  firmly.  His  left  over- 
lapped Sheridan's  right,  and  seeing  this  advantage,  he  bent  it  down  to  renew 
the  attack  in  flank.  At  this  critical  moment  Sheridan  ordered  a  charge  of 
General  McWilliams's  brigade  against  the  angle  thus  caused  in  the  Eebel  line. 
It  forced  its  way  through,  and  the  Eebel  flanking  party  was  cut  off.  Custer's 
cavahy  was  sent  swooping  down  upon  it  —  it  broke,  and  fled  or  surrendered, 
according  to  the  agility  of  the  individuals.  Simultaneousl}^  the  whole  line 
charged  along  the  front;  the  Rebel  line  was  crowded  back  to  the  creek;  the 
diflSculties  of  the  crossing  embarrassed  it,  and  as  the  victorious  ranks  swept  up 
it  broke  in  utter  confusion. 

Custer  charged  down  in  the  fast  gathering  darkness  to  the  west  of  the  piker 
Devin  to  the  east  of  it;  and  on  either  flank  of  the  fleeing  rout  they  flung  them- 
selves. Nearly  all  the  Eebel  transportation  was  captured,  the  camjis  and 
artiller}'  were  regained;  up  to  Fisher's  Hill  the  road  was  jammed  with  artil- 
lery, caissons  and  ambulances ;  prisoners  came  streaming  back  faster  than  the 
Provost-Marshal  could  provide  for  them.  It  was  the  end  of  Early's  army;  the 
end  of  campaigning  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

The  effect  upon  the  Government  and  the  country  Avas  electric.  The  first 
rumors  of  disaster  were  painful  and  wide-spread.  On  tlie  heels  of  these  came 
Sheridan's  dispatch,  announcing  the  reverse  and  its  retrieval,  and  giving  a  faint 
hint  of  the  splendid  prizes — artilleiy  for  an  army,  transportation,  ammunition, 
small  arms   in   a   profusion   that   could  scarcely  be  estimated.     General  Grant 
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teleijraphed  from  his  position  before  Eiehmoiul :  ''I  had  a  salute  of  a  hundred 
guns  from  each  of  the  armies  here  tired  in  honor  of  Sheridan's  Last  victory. 
Turniiii:  what  bid  f;\ir  to  be  disaster  into  a  glorious  victory,  stamps  Sheridan 
what  I  always  thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Generals."  The  Secretary  of 
"War  indorsed  and  published  this  to  the  world.  The  resignation  of  General 
McClellan  soon  made  a  vacant  Major-Generalship  in  the  regular  army,  and  to 
this  highest  prize  in  his  profession  Sheridan  was  promoted. 

It  was  a  giddv  height  to  which  our  modest  little  red-faced  Captain,  who 
thought  he  might  vet  be  a  Jlajor,  had  risen  ;  but  his  head  was  not  turned.  He 
ilid  not  even  i^ive  vent  to  his  exultation  in  congratulations  to  his  army.  "Every 
one  realizAHl  our  success" — so  he  wrote  soon  alter,  in  his  official  report — "con- 
gratulatory orders  were  unnecessary,  and  every  officer  and  man  was  made  to 
umlerstand  that  when  a  victory  was  gained  it  was  not  more  than  their  duty  nor 
less  than  their  country  expected  from  her  gallant  sons."  But  the  Gountr^'  could 
at  least  make  its  own  congratulations.  The  name  of  Cavalry  Sheridan  was  in 
all  mouths.  His  exploits  became  the  favorite  theme  of  speakers,  the  inspiration 
of  poets,*  the  argument  against  all  who  held  to  the  Chicago  declaration  that 
the  war  was  a  failui-e.  Sherman  had  not  yet  fastened  the  gaze  of  the  nation 
bv  his  2:i*''iTider  operations  ;  Grant  had  still  to  give  Eichraond  as  proof  of  his 
title  to  the  jiower  Avith  which  he  was  vested ;  and  for  the  time  Sheridan  was 
the  most  popular  of  our  generals. 

But  even  yet  the  public  scarceh-  rose  to  the  true  height  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  him.  His  campaign  in  the  A^alley  justiticd  their  warmest  plaudits;  but 
they  attributed  it  all  to   his  "  dash,"  when  far  more  was  due  to  the  breadth 

*The  noble.st  of  the  poems  thus  inspired,  indeed,  the  noblest  lyric  of  the  war,  has  a  special 
interest  here,  both  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  Sheridan,  and  because  of  its  Oliio  authorship. 
Readers  will  be  glad  to  find  it  given  in  connection  with  this  .sketch  of  its  hero,  and  to  have  also 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written: 

"Mr.  Murdoch,  the  tragedian,  had  devoted  him.self  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  struggle, 
with  a  noble  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  to  the  task  of  raising  money  for  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  all  other  benevolent  projects  intended  for  the  benefit  of  'our  boys  in  blue.'  He  had 
delivered  lectures  and  recitations  all  over  the  country,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  objects  we  have 
named;  and  at  length,  as  the  war  was  drawing  toward  its  close,  his  numerous  friends  in  Cincinnati 
pro[.oseil  a  magnificent  ovation  for  Mr.  Murdoch's  own  benefit — his  finances  having  somewhat 
(»uflere<l  from  his  unselfish  and  unsparing  eflbrts  in  tlie  cause  of  the  soldier  and  the  country.  At 
breakfa-t  on  the  morning  of  the  benefit  night,  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  was  staying  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read's  house  (and  who  had  been  chiefly,  or  at  least  very  largely,  reciting  Mr.  Keacl's 
noble  lyrics  and  battle  sketches  during  the  two  years  preceding),  remarked  to  his  poet  friend: 
'I'm  8orr)-,  Read,  that  jou  did  not  give  me  some  original  poem  for  to-night.  Something  new 
and  frcuh  thai  would  arouse  the  audience  and  set  the  blood  leaping  through  my  own  veins  as  I 
Kpoke.  The  fact  is,  I  feel  rather  a  dread  of  this  occasion  ;  and  without  some  stimulus  of  the  kind 
cim  not  speak  as  well  for  myself  iix  I  did  for  others.'  Mr.  Read  suggested  that  it  was  not  yet  too 
laic.  If  Murdoch  really  wished  it,  he  would  try  his  hand  at  something  new.  Murdoch,  liowcvcr, 
|)erKiKted  that  it  kym  too  late-  firstly,  because  poets  can  not  always  write  to  order;  and  secondly, 
Ix^ause  he,  Murdoch,  would  require  some  hours  to  study  whatever  Mr.  Read— even  in  the  brief 
>.pace  allowed  him— might  find  his  Muse  willing  to  offer.  'Nevertheless,'  said  licad,  'I'll  try. 
That  Ride  of  Sheridan's  from  Winchester  to  Cedar  Creek  we  havf  just  been  reading  about  gives 
mc  a  «ubJM.-t ;  and  if  you  stay  here  some  few  hours,  I'll  run  up  to  my  library  and  .see  what  can 
be  done,'     In  lem  than  three  hours  he  returned  to  the  breakfawt  parlor  and  placed  in  tlie  hands  of 
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of  his  sound  strategy,  and  his  combiniition  of  till  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  successful  General.  Ilis  performance  at  Cedar  Creek  went  far  to 
confirm  this  mistake.  That  remarkable  battle  was  compared — justl}'  enough  — 
to  Marengo.  The  points  of  similarity  were  striking.  Marengo  began  as  a 
defeat;  so  did  Cedar  Creek.  The  Austrians  attacked  at  day-break  at  Marengo; 
tlie  Eebels  did  the  same  at  Cedar  Creek.  Napoleon  did  not  arrive  on  the  field 
till  about  cloven;   Sheridan's  arrival  was  near  the  same  hour.     At  the  appear- 

the  tragedian,  equally  delighted  and  astonit^hed,  the  perfect  manuscript  of  that  noblest  an<l  most 
fiery  of  all  our  war-songs,  '  Phil.  Sheridan's  Ride.'" 

SHERIDAN'S    RIDE. 

Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  from  Winchester  fresli  dismay, 

The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore. 

Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  cliieftain's  door. 

The  terrible  grumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar, 

Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar; 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  thnt  red  sea  uncontrolled. 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold, 

As  he  thought  of  the  .stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good  broad  highway  leading  down; 

And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 

Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagle  flight, 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need ; 

He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed  ; 

Hills  rose  and  fell ;  but  his  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering   south,  ^ 

The  dust,  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth  ; 

Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  fascer  and  faster, 

Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 

The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 

Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls. 

Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-iield  calls  ; 

Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play, 

With  Slieridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed. 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind, 

And  llie  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  witii  furnace  ire. 

Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  fire. 

But  lo!  he  is  nearing  liis  heart's  desire; 

He  is  snufling  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 
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ancc  of  their  commanders,  the  armies — Freneli  and  American  alike — rallied. 
There  followed  with  each  a  period  of  doubtful  but  steadying  resistance.  At 
four  Napoleon  ordered  the  attack  that  cost  him  Dessaix,  and  avou  him  the 
field ;  at  the  same  hour  Sheridan  gave  his  orders  for  attack.  Napoleon  swept 
the  enemy  into  and  through  Marengo,  captured  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
eight  standards;  Sheridan  swept  the  enoniy  across  Cedar  Creek  and  through 
Strasburg,  captured  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery  and  ten  standards.  Napo- 
leon's loss  Avas  eight  thousand  ;  Sheridan's  six  thousand.  Here,  however,  the 
parallel  ends.  Napoleon's  victory  was  "won  hy  the  arrival  of  Dessaix's  Corps; 
Sheridan's  was  won  hv  the  arrival  of  a  (feneral. 

It  was  this  that  the  public  forgot.  It  was  not  a  mere  dashing  fighter  who 
re-established  the  lines  of  the  routed  army;  who  turned  the  enemy's  flanking 
him  into  an  opportiinily :  who  skillfully  combined  his  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
his  final  assault,  and  followed  up  the  defeated  army  like  a  bloodhound.  Nor 
was  it  a  mere  dashing  fighter  M'ho  saw  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  that  his 
plan  was  not  to  drive  the  cneni}'  out  of  the  Valley,  but  to  crush  and  annihilate 
him  in  the  A'alley  ;  who  was  ready  to  disappoint  the  public  expectation  of  his 
dash  and  vigor  by  delaying,  for  a  month,  at  Harper's  Feriy  for  the  opportune 
moment  to  strike;  who  held  his  army  so  in  h;ind  that  he  was  read}^  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle  on  twenty-four  hour's  notice;  who,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  intoxi- 
cating success,  drew  rein  at  "Woodstock,  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
appointing tlie  Cicneral-in-Chief,  the  Government,  and  the  country,  by  refusing 
to  continue  his  movement  to  Charlottesville. 

These  were  strokes  of  military  genius — Avorthy  to  be  named  beside  the  first 
in  the  war.  On  'these,  indeed,  rather  than  on  the  brilliant  -'dash"  of  the 
fighting  must  Sheridan's  position  in  history  depend.  For  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  results  in  Avar  lose  their  brilliancy  in  proportion  to  the  preponderance 

The  fust  that  tlie  General  saAV  Avere  the  groups 

Of  ptragglcr.s,  and  tlien  tlie  retreating  troo])s, 

AVI, at  wa.s  done?  what  to  do?  a  ghuice  told  liiiu  both, 

Tlicn  .striking  hi.s  .spurs,  witli  a  terrible  oalli, 

lie  da.slied  down  tiie  lines,  'mid  a  storm  ol'  iuizzas, 

And  liic  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there,  because 

The  siglit  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 

With  loam  and  witli  du.^t  tiie  black  charger  was  gray; 

liy  the  flasii  of  his  eye,  and  the  red  nostril's  play, 

J[e  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 

"I  have  brouglit  you  Sheridan  all  tlie  way 

From  AVinehester,  down  to  save  tlie  day!" 

Jlurnili!  hurrah  for  Siicridan  ! 

Hurrah!  liurrah  !  for  hor.se  and  man! 

And  v.hen  their  statues  are  placed  on  liigli, 

Under  the  dimie  of  the  Union  sky, 

The  American  soldiers'  Tcinple  of  Fame ; 

Tlicrc  with  tlie  glorious  General's  name, 

lie  it  said,  in  letters  both  bcild  and  bright, 

"Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day, 
By  (sirrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 
From   Winchester,  twenty  miles  away!" 
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of  force  in  the  hands  of  the  commander,  and  not  to  be  denied  that  Sheridan's 
preponderance  of  force  was  great.*  The  casualties  of  the  campai<^n  were  sixteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two. f  The  number  of  prisoners  taken  from  the 
enemy  was  thirteen  thousand;  of  pieces  of  artillerj',  one  hundred  and  one 
(besides  twenty-four  recaptured  after  being  lost  at  Cedar  Creekj;  of  battle-flags, 
forty-nine. 

While  Sherman,  heading  northward  from  Savannah,  was  drawing  ncariM- 
and  nearer,  the  doomed  ami}'  that  still  held  its  lines  before  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  Sheridan  now  started  southward  to  complete  what  has  often  not 
inaptly  been  termed  the  Circle  of  the  Hunt.  His  instructions  contemplated  the 
destruction  of  the  Virginia  Central  Eailroad  and  the  James  Eiver  Canal — the 
great  arteries  that  fed  Richmond  from  the  westward.  He  was  then  to  take 
Lynchburg  if  possible,  and  to  return  to  Winchester,  or  move  southward  to  join 
Sherman,  as  circumstances  should  dictate.  But  General  Sheridan  had  now 
risen  to  that  point  in  the  confidence  of  his  commander  and  of  the  Grovernment, 
that  he  could  venture  to  form  plans  of  his  own  whenever  those  formed  for  hini 
seemed  inferior.  And  so  we  shall  see  that  his  movement  resulted  quite  othei"- 
wise  from  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  General-in-Chief.  Ac  the  outset 
he  found  a  feeble  force  under  Early  still  keeping  up  a  show  of  resistance.  The 
route  to  Lynchburg  was  open,  but  he  decided  not  to  leave  this  force  in  his  rear, 
and,  accordingly,  the  head  of  his  column  was  turned  in  this  new  direction.  At 
Waynesboro'  Early  was  found,  his  position  was  carried  hy  the  cavahy  at  a 
gallop,  his  men,  sixteen  hundred  strong,  threw  down  their  arms— as  Sheridan's 
unique  report  tells  us — "with  cheers  at  the  suddenness  with  which  they  were 
captured;"  and  the  train,  eleven  pieces  of  artillery  and  other  valuable  spoils, 
were  taken  with  them.  Parties  were  sent  out  to  destro}'  Rebel  property  collected 
at  various  depots  through  the  country  ;  the  railroad  Avas  reached  at  Charlottes- 
ville, and  the  destruction  of  the  track  was  begun. 

Meantime  heavy  rains  bad  deluged  the  land.  The  melting  snow  from  the 
mountains  swelled  the  freshets,  and  the  spring  thaw  broke  up  the  roads  so  that 
rapid  movements  were  impossible,  and  only  great  energy  could  secure  move- 
ment at  all.  Furthermore,  during  the  delay  for  the  action  with  Earl}',  and  that 
subsequentlj'  compelled  by  the  roads,  the  enemy  had  time  to  concentrate  at 
Lynchburg  a  considerable  force.  Sheridan  now,  therefore,  decided  to  abandon 
the  effort  against  that  city,  and  likewise — since  every  bridge  across  the  James 
between  Lynchburg  and  Richmond  was  destroyed — -to  abandon  the  project  of 
moving  southward  to  join  General  Sherman. 

*See  extended  note  on  this  point  ante. 

t  These  ca.sualtle.s  were  divided  as  follows  : 

Killi'il.  WmiiidiMl.  iMissing.  Total. 

Crook's  command :W1  1,947  637  2,S8o 

Sixth  Corps 578  3,965  357  4,899 

Nineteenth  Corps 586  3,093  1,361  5,020 

Cavahy 454  2,817  646  3,917 

Provisional  Division 19  91  121  231 

Aggregate 1,938  11,893  3,121  16,952 
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There  remained  in  his  instructions  the  return  to  Winchester.  But  he  wag 
now,  as  he  Siiiii.  "  master  of  ail  the  country  north  of  James  Elver."  He  thereupon 
decided  to  assun\e  tlie  res]>onsihility  of  abandoning  General  Grant's  instruc- 
tions— moving,  instead,  down  the  nortli  banlc  of  tlie  James  and  essaying  the 
dan^^-ei-ous  venture  of  a  march,  by  the  tiank,  past  Eichmond  to  tlie  army  before 
Petersburg.  Tliis  wouKl  ])hicc  liis  command  wliere  he  knew  it  was  wanted,  and 
would  ijive  him  furtlier  o]iportunities  to  make  his  destruction  of  the  road  and 
canal  (from  Eichmond  westward)  more  complete.  Till  he  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eichmond  he  was  safe.  Then,  indeed,  it  became  him  to  use  every 
precaution  to  protect  his  flank  and  rear,  and  secure  a  passage  over  the  Pamun- 
kev,  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  James,  in  the  face  of  the  watchful  enemy.  *To 
fail  here  would  bring  not  merelj'  defeat,  but  also  disgrace,  since  it  would  be  held 
that  he  had  invited  the  disaster  by  assuming  to  disobey  his  orders. 

Pushing  his  advance,  however,  boldlj'  down  the  river  toward  Eichmond,  as 
if  none  of  these  things  troubled  him,  he  then  suddenl}'  drew  it  back,  almost  due 
northward,  to  the  point  on  the  Gordonsviile  and  Eichmond  Eailroad,  whither 
the  rest  of  his  command  had  already  hastened.  lie  was  now  safely  out  of  reach 
from  Eichmond,  without  danger  to  his  flank.  But  he  was  still  far  from  the 
"White  House,  where  he  hoped  to  find  supplies  and  cross  toward  Grant;  and  to 
march  directly  thither  would  still  expose  his  flank,  while  it  would  also  disclose 
his  intentions.  He  already  knew  that  Longstreet  was  preparing  to  oppose  him. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  hold  that  officer  on  his  front  by  assuming  a  bold 
initiative.  Turning  straight  toward  Eichmond,  his  horsemen  trotted  down  till 
they  were  within  eleven  miles  of  the  city.  Then,  while  a  single  brigade  amused 
the  gathering  enemy,  the  rest  of  the  command,  behind  its  cover,  made  all  haste 
north-eastwardly  till  the  South  and  North  Annas  were  crossed,  and  the  column 
stood  within  easy  distance  of  White  House,  with  Longstreet  still  looking  for  it 
at  Eiciimond.  These  operations  happily  combined  daring  and  skill.  They 
carried  the  command  safely  through  grave  difficulties;  and  greatly  aided  the 
Lieutenant-General,  by  leaving  the  troops  in  good  season  at  the  j^lace  they 
were  wanted,  instead  of  forcing  him  to  wait  while  they  made  the  tedious  march 
back  to  Winchester,  and  then  down  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  move- 
ment was  as  successful,  therefore,  in  its  ending  as  it  had  been  throughout  its 
progress.  It  left  Eichmond  without  communication  with  the  rich  granaries  of 
south-western  Vii-ginia,  by  roads  north  of  the  James;  destroyed  enormous  sup- 
plies,* and  k'fl  no  organizu<l  enemy  along  its  track. 

*Nolhin<j  can  ho  well  sliow  the  injury  inflicted  upon  tlie  enemy  by  tlii.s  march,  a.s  the  bare 
list  of  pro{)erty  destroyed  or  captured,  as  furnished  in  the  ofKeial  report: 


46  canal  lf>«;ks. 

5  afpiediielH. 
40  canal  and  road  hridfjcn. 

2  naval  repair  nhops  with  maciiinery. 

2  Hteain  canal  ilreriges. 

1  machine  shop. 

1  forge. 

9  portable  forges. 

1  Itimher  yard. 

1  foundry. 
21  wareliouHCrt. 


G  (^ovornnicnt  Wiirehouse.s. 
()(X)  lio;(shcadH  tol«icco. 
oOD  kcf^H  toliai^co. 
58  boxes  tobiicco. 
8,0(X)  pounds  tobacco. 

1  tobacco  fiiclory,  valued  at  $200,000. 
33()  sacks  salt. 
500  i)UKhcls  salt. 
I'J  Itarrcls  polaHJi. 

29  canal   boats  loaded  with  hospital,  quar- 
terinaslcr,  com.  stores  and  ammunition. 
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At  last  all  eyes  could  see  the  approaching  end.  Scarcely  fifty  thousand 
men  were  left  within  the  lines  of  Hichniond  and  Petersbui'g.  Upon  this  hapless 
remnant  of  brave  soldiery  was  fallen  the  defense  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  vital 
point.  Looking  southward,  its  lar-seeing  conitnander  could  behold  but  one 
loose-jointed  organization,  perhaps  half  as  strong,  to  which  he  could  turn  for 
aid;  looking  in  every  direction,  he  could  behold  the  converging  ba^'onets  of  the 
million  soldiers  of  the  Nation,  against  whoso  overwhelming  force  he  still  kept 
up  the  hopeless  struggle.  He  jx't  might  strike  one  blow  with  the  old  skill — then, 
under  cover  of  that,  escaj^e.  But  other  eyes  saw  the  same  one-sided  conditions 
of  the  opening  campaign.  While  Lee  was  maturing  his  attack,  Grant  was  pre- 
paring for  one  more  '-movement  by  the  left,  toward  the  South-Side  Railroad." 
AVith  the  success  of  such  a  movement  must  come  the  end,  for  there  was  no 
longer  any  other  avenue  for  supplies  to  the  doomed  city  and  army  When  Lee's 
attack  failed,  Grant  thrust  out  his  turning  column. 

The  flying  verge  of  this  was  Sheridan's  cavahy,  nine  thousand  strong. 
Covered  with  the  laurels  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  successor  in  the  regular  ser- 
vice to  the  Major-Generalship  of  the  first  and  most  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  commander  of  a  great  department,  the  most  popular 
General,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  armies  of  the  country,  had  cheerfully — from 
the  love  of  fight  that  was  in  him,  and  the  enthusiasm  to  share  in  the  last  strug- 
gle for  the  final  triumph — dro2)ped  back  into  his  old  position  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  of  this  single  army.  But  he  was  no  longer  subjected  to  the  irksome 
necessitj^  of  taking  commands  from  its  little-liked  chief.  He  received  his  orders 
from  General  Grant  alone.     He  was  to  cut  loose  from  the  advancing  infantry; 


6  flat  boats  loaded  with   com   and  quar- 
termaster stores. 
41  miles  railroad. 

10  railroad  depots,  with  tanks,  buildings, 
etc. 
400  feet  railroad  trestle  work. 
4  railroad  cars. 
23  railroad   bridges,   averaging    400    feet 
each. 

6  railroad  culverts. 
400  cordg  wood. 

27  miles  telegraph, 
3,000  pairs  pants 
2,000  shirts  and  drawers. 
50  kegs  powder. 
500,000  rounds  rifle  ammunition. 
1  barrel  oil. 
400  gross  buckles  and  rings. 
3  saw  mills. 

7  flour  and  grist  mills. 

1  cloth  mill  tilled  with  machinery,  in  full 
operation,  containing  an  immense  am't 
ot  Confederate  gray  cloth. 
3  cotton  mills  with  machinery. 
1,500  pounds  wool. 
35  bales  cotton. 
1  candle  manufactory. 
1,000  pounds  candles. 

3  tanneries  tilled  with  hides  and  leather. 
1,500  bushels  wiieat. 
1,000  grain  sacks 


600  barrels  flour. 
18  wagon  loads  grain  and  com.  stores. 
Ijail  at  Goochland,  used  for  imprison- 
ment of  National  soldiers. 
225  ambulances  and  wagons. 
98  wagons  loaded  with   ammunition    and 

stores. 
75  beef  cattle. 
100,000  feet  bridge  timber. 
1,500  cotton  quilts. 
1,000  pounds  bacon. 

7  water  tanks. 
3,000  pounds  fixed  ammunition. 
Quantity  of  shell. 
500  wall  tents. 
500  saddle  trees. 
500  cavalry  saddles. 
110  sides  harness  leather. 
904  sets  harness. 
1,000  shelter  tents. 

3  pieces  rifled  cannon. 

5  pieces  rilled  cannon  with  limbers. 
9  pieces  rifled  cannon. 

6  caissons. 
1,900  small  arms. 

A  quantity  small  arms. 
60  carbines. 
2,143  horses  and  mules. 

3  large  and  deep  breaches  made  in  James 
Kiver  and  Kanawha  Canal. 
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strike  the  South-Side  Eailroad  and  destroy  it;  then  return  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  or  sweep  southward  to  Sherman,  as  circumstances  might  suggest* 

On  the  20th  of  March,  18(55.  the  general  movement  began.  Sheridan 
pushed  forward  vigorously,  selecting  his  own  roads.  By  nightfall  he  was  in 
bivouac  at  Pinwiddie  0.  11..  with  the  Eebel  cavalry  to  the  south  of  him,  and 
forced  to  march  around  him  to  the  westward,  by  a  wearisome  detour,  before  it 
could  asriun  net  into  position.  Here  came  to  him  Grr.nt's  famous  order:  "I 
now  teel  like  ending  the  matter  before  going,  back.  I  do  not  want  j'ou,  there- 
fore, to  cut  loose  and  go  alter  tiie  enemy's  roads  at  present.  In  the  morning 
push  around  the  enemy  if  you  can,  and  get  on  his  right  rear."t  At  the  same 
time  came  rain — first  in  gentle  showers,  then  in  a  torrent.  The  wagon -trains 
everywhere  stuck  fast,  the  troops  Avent  supperless  to  bed,  and  all  expected  the 
movement  to  end  as  similar  movements  had,  the  season  before,  in  utter  defeat  by 
the  elements.  But  at  daj'break  General  Sheridan  decided  to  visit  Grant,  and 
consult  with  him  as  to  the  details  of  his  notable  plan  for '^  ending  the  matter 
betbre  going  back."  The  rain  Avas  still  pouring  down,  and  everything  on 
wheels  was  hopelessly  swamped,  as  the  cavalry  leader  rode  back  through  the 
shivering,  cowering  crowds  of  infantry,  to  the  bottomless  sand-field  in  the  midst 
of  which  stood  the  Lieutenant-General's  tent.  Grant  thought,  if  cavalry  could 
wade  over  the  roads,  he  would  like  to  have  them  move  up  a  little — it  would  bo 
better  than  absolutely  standing  still.  Sheridan  cheerfully  assented,  said  good- 
bj-e  to  his  chief— "as  chirpily  " — a  staff- ofiicer+  tells  us,  '-as  if  the  elements  were 
smiling,"  and  hurried  off  orders  to  the  cavahy  to  move  on  Five  Forks.  It  was 
his  last  interview  with  Grant  (save  a  glimpse,  one  morni.ng,  at  Jettersville),  till, 
ten  days  later,  he  was  able  to  turn  over  to  him  the  flag  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia. 

*  Grant  and  his  Campaigns — Orders  to  Slieridtm,  p.  433.  tibid,  p.  436. 

J  Colonel  Newhall,  of  General  Sheridan's  .statl".  In  his  book  "With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last 
Campaign,"  pp.  57-59,  he  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  ride,  and  of  this  scene: 

"Wishing  to  have  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  General  Grant's  proposed  plan  of  ending  the 
matter,  General  Slieridan,  .soon  after  daylight  on  tlie  30th,  nionnted  liis  gray  pacer  (captured 
from  Breckinridge's  Adjutant-General  at  Mission  Ridge),  and  paced  rapidly  over  to  the  head-quar- 
lers  <if  tlie  Lieutenant-Gcneral,  taking  two  or  three  stafF-offic'ers,  with  a  dozen  men  for  an  escort. 
This  little  party  raised  an  immense  commotion  on  the  pickcl-liuf  of  tin'  iirmy,  and  only  after  such 
persevering  dumb-show  as  the  friendly  Friday  made  to  Ruliinsou  Crusue  was  it  permitted  to 
appro.ich.  Once  inside,  tlie  pacer  was  let  out  again,  and  rein  was  (hawn  only  when  the  horses 
filumpcd  to  their  bellies  in  the  (piicksand-field,  wliere  (ieneral  (]raiit  had  iiilched  his  tent,  from 
which  he  regarded  the  tempest  w-th  derision. 

About  this  time  tilings  certainly  looked  rather  blue  to  a  superficial  ob.ierver;  the  troop,  just 
out  of  comfortable  winter-quarters,  cowered  under  their  scant  shelters,  or  dragged  themselves 
bIowIv  along  to  their  jilace  in  line,  clogged  with  nnid  and  weighed  down  with  the  drenching  rain. 
In  eveiy  by-way  and  in  every  field,  wagons  were  hopelessly  imbedded  in  the  glutinous  soil. 
Drivers  and  inulcH  had  given  it  up,  and  the  former  smoked  their  pipes  c:iliiily  iinilcr  the  wagons, 
while  the  latter  turned  tail  to  the  storm  and  clustered  around  the  feed-box,  where  they  had  piU 
their  headn  togcthei  from  habit,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  box  to  eat,  and  they  miuit  have  been 
a>wert  if  ihey  hoped  the  forage-wagons  would  get  to  the  front  tli.it  day.  General  Sheridan,  water 
dripping  from  every  angle  of  his  face  and  clothes,  was  uslicnil  into  tin;  presence  and  councils  of 
the  Lienlenanl-tieneral;  ami  betwe(!ii  them  they  soon  settled  that,  as  it  was  within  the  limits  of 
horse  jKxwibility  for  cavalry  to  move,  they  would   move  a  little  and  see  what  came  of  it,  if  only 
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The  cavalry  was  now  at  Dinwiddle  C.  II.  Six  miles  north  lay  Five  Forks 
a  l)oint  covering  the  roads  west  from  Lee's  intrenchments  and  north  to  the 
South-Side  Eailroad,  and  therefore  a  point  to  be  jealously  guarded.  Dinwiddle 
and  Five  Forks  were  two  angles  of  the  triangle  within  which  occurred  the 
maneuvers  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  army.  The  tliird  angle  was  eastward 
where  the  infantry  advance  was  joressing  upon  the  end  of  Lee's  protracted  line 
of  intrenchments.  If  now  the  reader  will  fix  this  triangle  in  his  mind  he  will 
have  the  geography  of  the  contested  region — apex  at  the  westward  end  of  Lee"H 
Petersburg  lines,  one  side  leading  thence  south-westward  along  the  Bo^^dton 
Plank  Eoad  to  Dinwiddle,  the  other  side  westward  from  the  same  point  alono- 
the  White-Oak  Road  to  Five  Forks,  and  the  third  side  formed  by  the  Ford  Road 
running  north  and  south  between  Dinwiddle  and  Five  Forks. 

At  the  eastward  angle  Grant's  infantry  advance  faced  Lee's.  At  the  south- 
ern angle  lay  Sheridan.  The  westward  angle  Lee  7m(st  protect,  to  cover  the 
South-Side  Road  from  Sheridan.  Yet,  to  do  it,  he  must  either  leave  Grant's  infan- 
try advance  on  his  flank  (at  the  eastward  angle),  while  he  faced  Sheridan  at 
Five  Forks,  or  he  must  seek  to  sweei)  it  out  of  the  contest  before  goin^  west- 
ward to  Five  Forks.  He  determined  upon  the  latter  course,  and  vehemently 
assailed  Warren,  with  such  success  as  to  throw  back  two  of  his  three  divisions 
in  confusion.  The  disaster  was,  indeed,  speedily  remedied,  for  Warren's  corps 
was  skillfully  posted  en  echelon,  but  Lee,  not  waiting  for  this  (and  probably  not 
supposing  it  possible)  hurried  westward  to  Five  Forks.  Here  Sheridan, 
advancing,  found  himself  confronted  by  a  force  he  could  not  hope  to  master — 
"Pickett's  division,  Wise's  independent  brigade,  and  Fitz  Lee's,  Rosser's,  and 
W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  commands,"  as  he  enumerated  them  in  a  subsequent 
note  to  the  Lieutenant-General.  While  his  advance  held  near  Five  Forks,*  the 
eneni}'  pushed  westward  around  its  flank,   burst  suddenly  upon  it,   hurlinf  it 

to  pass  the  time,  for  on  a  day  like  this  the  most  ardent  man  must  find  employment,  or  lie  will 
begin  to  think  that  he  is  a  helpless  party  to  a  fiasco,  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  we  all 
appeared  to  be  jnst  tlien.  The  only  thing,  probably,  tliat  could  have  amused  the  company  on 
that  inauspicious  morning,  would  have  been  an  excited  horseman  .straiiung  through  the  treacher- 
ous soil,  Avaving  his  hat,  and  crying  out  that  Lee  would  surrender  to  Grant,  one  hundred  miles 
Irom  there,  in  ten  days  from  date.  Tiiat  would  have  been  extremely  amusing,  and  the  tou"hest 
veteran  would  have  snnled  grimly. 

"Very  liopeful,  but  somewhat  incredulous,  were  tlie  veterans,  and  it  was  rather  their  fasluon 
to  scoff  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  There  were  precedents  for  all  sorts  of  campaigns  except 
"the  last,"  and  the  old  troops  were  somewliat  skeptical  when  that  was  predicted.  Tiiey  had 
something  of  the  feeling  of  tiie  man  in  "Used  Up,"  who  had  been  everywhere  and  seen  every- 
thing— been  up  Mount  Vesuvius,  looked  down  the  crater,  and  found  nothing  in  it.  Lee  had 
escaped  them  by  only  so  much  as  Tam  O'  Shanter's  mare  escaped  at  the  bridge,  and,  possibly,  for 
the  reason  that  armies  like  witches  are  balked  by  streams,  as  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock 
would  seem  to  testify.  They  had  been  in  Burnside's  "mud  movement,"  and  looking  on  tins  pic- 
ture and  on  that  they  discovered  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brotliers,  so  far  as  it  wa-s 
given  to  them  to  see;  but  the  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Sheridan  had  not  been  in  tiic  other 
mud  movement,  and  tliey  are  not  men  oT  routine  to  care  for  precedent,  so  the  latter  got  into  his 
wet  saddle  again,  said  good  morning  to  the  Lieutenant-General  as  chirpilyas  if  the  elements  were 
smiling,  and  sent  off  a  staff-officer  by  a  sliort-cut  to  find  General  Jlerritt,  on  the  road  from  Din- 
widdle to  Five  Forks,  and  tell  hiui  to  move  out  a  little  furtlier  and  stir  up  the  aidmals. 

*  31st  of  March,  1865. 
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back  eastward,  and  thus  cut  it  completely  off  from  Sheridan's  main  column  in 
front  of  Diuwiddie.  Tlie  force  thus  isolated  and  in  danger  of  speedy  capture 
consisted  of  three  cavahy  brigades.  But  Sheridan  was  never  so  plucky  or  full 
of  resources  as  in  the  most  dangerous  crisis.  Ilastil}^  sending  word  (b}'  a  long 
detour)  to  the  dislocated  brigades  to  continue  their  retreat  through  the  woods 
till  they  struck  the  lower  side  of  the  triangle  (^the  plank  road  leading  to  Din- 
widdle, by  which  they  migiit  return  to  him),  he  waited  till  the  pursuing  enemy, 
in  ignorance  of  the  force  it  was  passing,  had  rushed  on  eastward  after  the  flying 
brigades,  exposing  its  rear  to  his  columns  about  Dinwiddle.  Then  he  fell  fiex'cely 
upon  them.  The}',  of  course,  faced  by  the  rear  rank  to  meet  this  new  danger, 
and  abandoned  their  pursuit.  The  isolated  brigades  made  their  way  around  to 
Dinwiddle  in  safety;  while  Sheridan,  dismounting  his  cavalry  and  throwing  up 
fragments  of  hasty  rail-breastworks,  resisted  the  onsets  of  the  whole  Eebel 
force  now  concentrated  upon  himself  Officers  were  hastily  dispatched  to  bring 
up  Custer,  who  was  still  iu  the  rear  with  the  trains.  The  horse  artillery  was 
brought  into  position,  and  as  soon  as  opportunity  oftered  was  used  with  effect. 
An  attack  of  the  Eebel  cavalry  was  rejiulsed  Avith  a  single  volley.  At  last  came, 
with  the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  a  charge  upon  this  obstinate  dismounted 
cavalry  of  Sheridan's,  by  the  whole  line  of  the  Eebel  infantry,  not  less  than 
twelve  thousand  strong.  There  was  no  better  infantry  anywhere.  As  they 
advanced  Sheridan,  cap  in  hand,  galloped  along  his  lines,  and  from  end  to  end 
rose  the  cheers  of  the  confident  cavalry.  The  group  of  horsemen  drew  the  fii'st 
fire  of  the  enemj';  the  repeating  carbines  of  the  cavahy  puffed  out  their 
responses;  and  till  dark  fierce  musketry  firing  raged.  But  the  enemy  halted 
soon  after  entering  the  open  fields  before  Sheridan's  lines,  apparently  not  choos- 
ing to  drive  such  vigorous  fighters  to  extremities  without  more  daylight  for  the 
task.  They  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  and  sank  down  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  blood}' ground  ;  the  cavalry  did  the  same;  and  darkness  shut  in 
assailed  and  assailants  on  the  common  field  of  Dinwiddle  C.  II.* 

But  for  the  Cavalry  General  there  was  little  rest  that    night.     He  waited 

•ColiHiel  Newhall,  of  Sheridan's  staff,  thus  describes  the  last  onset.  (With  General  Sheri- 
dan in  Lee's  La.st  Campaign,  pp.  70,  72) : 

"  The  sun  was  nearly  down  now,  but  one  more  effort  of  the  enemy  was  yet  to  be  made  to 
get  po«.«es«ion  of  Dinwiddle  C.  H.,  and  win  some  fruits  of  the  hard  day's  work,  which,  so  far, 
had  borne  but  barren  honor.  The  tliuiidering  salute  to  their  cavalry  had  hardly  ceased  to  echo 
through  the  wo<jdH  when  the  long  line  of  their  infantry  slowly  debouched  on  the  plain — infantry 
that  was  hard  U)  beat.  We  used  to  think  thai  living  was  such  a  poor  life  with  them  that  they 
did  not  much  care  to  continue  it.  They  had  an  air  of  abandon,  a  sort  of  devil-may-care  swing  in 
their  long  stride  as  they  advanced  over  a  field,  that  was  rather  disheartening  to  men  that  did 
not  want  to  get  shot.  And  these  were  some  of  their  best — parts  or  all  of  Pickett's  and  .Johnston's 
divi.-*ionH  of  Anderson's  corps.  While  they  were  still  dej)loying,  Pennington's  brigade  of  (Juster's 
division  reached  the  field,  and  was  immediately  ordered  to  the  right,  to  the  support  of  Gibbes. 
Catching  sight  of  tlie  enemy,  Pennington's  men  burst  into  a  glorious  cheer  as  they  splashed 
through  the  miry  road  behind  the  rails,  and  from  left  to  •right  the  shout  was  j)assed  along,  while 
General  Sheridan,  cap  in  hand,  galloped  njt  the  line  with  some  of  his  staff  and  (ienerals  Merritt 
and  Custer,  who  were  with  him  at  the  moment,  and  drew  the  first  fire  of  the  now  advancing 
enemy.  Mud  and  bullets  llew,  and  an  enthusiastic  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who  was 
carried  away  by  UIa  feelings  at  this  juncture,  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  following  the  General. 
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till  it  seemed  certain  that  the  enemy  wouhl  attack  no  more  till  morning;  then 
sat  down  in  a  little  cabin  filled  with  his  wounded  soldiers,  and  wrote  to  the 
Licutenant-General  what  had  occurred  through  the  day,  concluding:  "This 
force  is  too  strong  for  us.  I  will  hold  out  at  Dinwiddle  C.  II.  until  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave."  Then  came  in  the  brigades  that  had  been  cut  off  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  were  conducted  to  their  now  i)ositions  and  put  into  line.  Mean- 
time, by  ten  o'clock  Grant  had  received  Sheridan's  report,  and  by  midnight  his 
answer  had  arrived.  Wai-ren  was  ordered  to  Sheridan's  support — "should 
arrive  by  midnight" — and  a  thousand  more  cavalry  were  sent.  The  Lieutenant- 
General  specified  the  routes  by  which  Warren  was  to  move.  One  route  would 
bring  the  force  that  took  it  into  Sheridan's  lines.  The  other  would  lead  the 
force  upon  it  square  against  the  rear  of  the  enemj-'s  lines — an  arrangement  that 
would  either  bring  on  an  engagement  in  the  thick  woods  in  the  night  or  dis- 
close to  the  Rebel  column  in  the  morning  that  it  had  enemies  on  front  and  rear. 
Sheridan  saw  it  and  gloated  over  the  prospect.  But  midnight  passed,  one 
o'clock  j^assed,  two,  three — and  still  no  word  of  Warren.  Then  Sheridan  ^vrotc, 
assuming  that  at  least  the  division  on  the  enemy's  rear  had  got  into  2)osition  :* 
"I  understand  that  j'ou  have  a  division  at  J.  Boisseau's ;  if  so,  you  are  in  rear 
of  the  enemy's  line,  and  almost  on  his  flanks.  I  will  hold  on  here.  Possibly 
they  may  attack  here  at  daylight.  If  so,  attack  instantly  and  in  full  force. 
Attack  at  daylight  an^diow.  I  will  make  an  effort  to  get  the  road  this  side,  .  . 
and  if  I  do,  you  can  capture  the  Avhole  of  them."  The  hours  passed  away;  no 
sounds  of  attack  arose,  and  no  word  came  from  Warren.  Dawn  struggled 
through  the  dense  fog,  and  disclosed  an  infantry  line  still  facing  the  cavalry  in 
their  rail  breastworks. f  It  was  found  to  be — not  Warren,  as  had  seemed  possi- 
ble— but  the  Rebel  force,  still  holding  on,  in  spite  of  the  danger  that,  since  the 
Lieutenant-General's  orders  to  Warren,  had  been  menacing  his  rear.  Before 
the  cavalry  could  move  out  against  it,  it  wound  into  the  woods  and  disappeared. 
The  cavalry  pushed  in  after  it,  and  before  long  the  patter  of  musketry  told  that 
the  skirmishers  were  engaging  its  rear-guard.  At  last  Warren  was  heard  from. 
He  had  not  thought  it  i:)rudent  to  move  down  toward  Dinwiddle  thi-ough  the 

Our  artillery  now  opened,  and  at  such  short  range  could  not  fail  to  be  destructive,  and  a  moment 
later  the  carbines  of  five  brigades  were  blazing  in  the  twilight,  the  repeating  Spensers  puffing  out 
their  cartridges  like  Roman  candles.  The  heavy  fire  from  both  sides  continued  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  meanwhile,  darkness  settled  down  upon  us.  Gradually  the  fire  from  the  enemy  became 
fitful  and  irregular,  and  soon  ceased  altogether,  for,  as  they  advanced  across  the  open  ground, 
they  seemed  to  count  the  cost  of  carrying  our  line,  and  weigh  tlie  advantages  of  holding  the 
Court-Honse  by  such  uncertain  tenure  as  theirs  would  be,  separated  by  miles  from  their  own 
army,  and  liable  to  be  annihilated  before  they  could  rejoin  it.  Acting  on  the  conclusion  of  this 
sober  second  thought,  they  contented  themselves  with  such  glory  as  the  day  had  brought,  and, 
wrap{)ing  themselves  up  in  it,  lay  down  in  their  tracks  to  rest,  as  soon  as  the  slacking  of  our  fire 
permitted." 

*  Sheridan's  Official  Report. 

tWe  have  another  pleasant  picture,  from  Colonel  Ncwhall's  pen.     (With  General  Sheridan 
in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  pp.  89,  91),  describing  the  uncertainty  here  existing: 

"Meanwliile,  before  daybreak.  General  Sheridan  and  his  staff  might  have  been  very  indis- 
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woods  on  the  enemy's  rear,  in  the  darkness,  while  uncertain  about  the  safety 
of  his  own  rear,  thus  exposed  to  any  force  which  Jjce  might  suddenly  order  out 
from  the  Petersburg  intrenchments.  His  troops  were  accord inglj-  directed  to 
halt  and  sret  breakfast :  while — the  chance  at  Pinwiddio  being  thus  lost — the 
cavalrv  should  push  the  enemy  up  to  Five  Forks,  and  bce  what  better  fato 
awaited  them  there. 

••I  here  determined,"  Sheridan  tells  us,  "that  T  would  drive  the  enemy, 
with  envalrv,  to  Five  Forks,  press  them  inside  their  works,  and  make  a. 
feint  to  turn  their  right  flank;  and  meanwhile  quietly  move  np  the  Fifth 
Corps  with  a  vie-:\'  to  attacking  their  left  flank,  crush  the  whole  force  if 
possible,  and  drive  westward  those  who  might  escape,  thus  isolating  them 
from  their  armv  at  PetersLurg."  It  was  a  happy  conception;  its  successful 
execution  maile  Five  Forks  forever  memorable — if  not  as  the  virtxial  close  of 
the  war,  at  least  as  the  most  important  in  the  quick  series  of  blows  which 
secured  that  close. 

The  Eebel  force  now  drawing  back  to  Five  Forks  contained  Pickett's  divis- 
ion, seven  thousand  strong;  Bushi-od  Johnson's,  six  thousand j  and  two  small 
brigades  besides — in  all  say  fifteen  thousand.  It  had  doubtless  discovered  that 
its  contest  was  no  longer  with  Sheridan's  ten  thousand  cavahy,  but  with  a  for- 
midable infantry  corps  as  well;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  through  the  night 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  numbers  had  already  been  withdrawn,  in  fear  of  the 

tinctlvseen  emerging  from  the  Diuwiddie  Hotel  and  mounting  their  tnirfty  steeds.  It  was  a  very 
fof^gv  morning;  even  after  the  hour  of  sunrise  heavy  vapors  rendered  only  indistinctness  per- 
cei)tible.  and  when  we  reached  the  picket-line  of  Custer's  division,  which  was  in  front,  beyond 
Dinwiddle,  the  nio.*t  straining  eyes  coiild  not  see  many  yards  beyond  the  works,  which  our  men 
had  strengtlicncd  during  the  night,  and  were  now  fit  to  resist  horse,  foot,  or  dragoons.  Gradu- 
ally the  fog  lifted,  and  Generals  Sheridan,  Merritt,  and  Custer,  each  with  staff  and  escort,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  reconnoissance,  which  soon  developed  a  long  line  of  infantry,  with  skirmisliers 
to  the  front,  and  mounted  officers  prancing  gaily  about.  The  cjnestion  then  arose  under  which 
king  lliis  line  wa.s  mar.shaled.  We  had  lieard  nothing  of  the  Fiftli  Corps,  which  was  to  attack 
at  daylight,  and  it  seemed  very  possible  that  the  enemy  might  liave  stolen  away  in  the  night, 
declining  U)  be  sandwiched  between  General  Warren's  command  and  onr  cavalry,  and  this,  then, 
might  be  the  Fifth  Corps  confronting  us.  There  was  a  great  division  of  opinion.  Field-glasses 
were  leveled  and  eye.s  were  shaded  to  discover  wlietiier  the  line  was  friend  or  foe.  Some  cried 
'They're  blue  I'  and  some  'Tliey're  gray!'  but  for  awiiile  nobody  was  .snfficiently  certain  to  ven- 
ture any  nearer;  already  we  were  within  easy  mnsket  range,  but  not  a  shot  was  fired— still  the 
line  did  not  advance,  neither  did  it  retire,  and  the  anxiety  for  some  sort  of  demonstration  was 
growing  painful,  when  one  of  Custer's  staff  discovered,  throngli -his  glass,  most  unmistakable  blue, 
and  da.shed  boldly  down  toward  a  mounted  officer,  >v]io  was  caracoling  his  horse  on  the  neutral 
ground  Wtwcen  our  party  and  his  skirmishers.  We  lieard  a  'Halt!'  a  question  and  an  answer, 
and  then  the  fiharp  report  of  a  pi.stol,  and  Custer's  officer  came  galloping  hack  through  the  muddy 
field,  and  was  able  to  report  positively  that  the  line  was  gray— a  very  gray  gentleman  baving 
(.hot  at  him  and  railed  him  some  highly  improper  names.  Our  cavalry  was  at  once  ordered 
forward,  and  while  the  order  wa.s  being  carried  back  to  the  troops  tiic  stolid  line  faced  (o  llie 
right  anri  coiled  it.-clf  rapidly  into  the  woods,  only  giving  us  time  to  send  after  It  our  eonipli- 
menU  in  a  couple  of  rilled  shells,  which  were  fired  p.irtly  for  the  .sake  of  the  damage  tliey 
might  do,  but  principally  aH  a  signal  to  General  Warren  that  we  were  on  the  move,  with  llic 
enemy  in  front  of  ub.  But  aH  he  had  hardly  yet  started  from  his  last  night's  encainpnunt,  we 
might  well  have  Havcd  the  ammunition." 
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danger  menaced  by  Warren's  ability  to  march  upon  its  rear.-l=  Aicainst  this 
fifteen  thousand  Hlieridan  was  bringijig  the  Fifth  Corps,  say  thirteen  tliousand 
strong,  and  ten  tliousand  cavalry — overbalancing  the  enemy's  sti-ength  by  u 
surplus  of  eight  thousand.  Under  the  stress  of  this  hostile  superiority,  it  was 
natural  that  the  eiieni}'  should  draw  into  his  intrenchments  without  very  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  the  hard-pressing  cavalry.  By  two  o'clock  his  skirmish-line 
was  driven  in,  and  around  his  front  the  enveloping  cavalry  drew  its  cloud. 
Behind,  Sheridan  Avas  free  to  develop  his  plan. 

Warren  was  now  ordered  up  from  the  neighborhood  of  Dinwiddic.  While 
his  movement  went  on,  the  cavalry  was  to  occupy  the  enemy's  attention  on 
the  front,  Warren  was  to  advance  (on  the  Grravelly  Eun  Eoad  which  carried  him 
to  the  east  of  Five  Forks.)  till,  reaching  the  noi'thern  side  of  the  triangle,  he 
struck  the  White  Oak  Road,  leading  out  to  Five  Forks.  Here  he  was  to  turn 
sharp  west,  with  a  left-wheel,  and  burst  straight  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
unsuspecting  enemy,  who  was  still  facing  southward  against  the  cavalry. 

Sheridan  remained  on  the  front  with  the  cavalry,  repeatijig  and  re-repeat- 
ing to  General  Merritt  (the  immediate  commander)  his  plans  for  co-operation 
witli  the  infontry  attack.  Then  leaving  the  cavalry  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Avestward  of  the  enemy's  line,  he  rode  off  eastward  to  where  the  infantry  should 
now  be  going  into  position  on  the  flank.  He  Avas  disappointed  in  finding  the 
corps  not  so  far  advanced  as  he  had  ho])ed.  Warren  sat  on  a  log  sending  out 
his  orders  and  enjoining  haste.  Sheridan  could  not  bear  this  standing  oft"  and 
giving  orders — he  thought  it  Avas  an  occasion  for  the  energizing  effects  of  the 
corps  commander's  own  ])resence.  Three  or  four  times  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  speed}'  movements  upon  Warren  Avith  a  manner  sufficiently  indicative  of  a 
brcAving  storm,  and  those  Avho  knrw  him  best  Avatched  his  ej-es  as  they  began 
to  glare  in  rage,  and  foreboded  ill-luck  for  the  officer  Avho  should  fail  to  satisf}'' 
his  demands  for  swift  execution  of  orders. |  McanAvhile  he  found  a  relief  for 
his  restlessness  in  pi'oviding  for  a  ncAV  danger  that  threatened  from  the  direction 
of  Lee's  fortified  lines  on  the  eastAvard  about  Petersburg.  Some  anxiety  had 
begun  to  be  felt  there,  it  Avould  seem,  for  the  situation  of  Pickett  and  Johnson 
at  Five  Forks,  and  a  small  column  Avas  noAv  moving  out  to  their  aid.  To  meet 
this  Sheridan  sent  Mackenzie  Avith  a  thousand  cavahy  in  hot  haste  —  to  hurl  it 
back,  and  then  return  to  aid  in  the  impending  conflict. 

At  last  Warren's  corps  AA'as  up.  Wheeling  Avestward,  it  had  before  it  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  hapless  body  of  fifteen  thousand  Rebels  in  Five  Forks. 
It  interposed  betAveen  them  and  their  army,  stood  on   their  line  of  retreat,  and 

®  In  the  acrimonious  di.sciissions  that  haA'e  sprung  out  of  Sheritlan'.s  act  in  relieving  Warren 
at  the  clo.se  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  there  has  been  ninch  dispute  on  tliis  point.  Warren's 
friends  haA'e  maintained  that  the  enemy  retreated  from  Dinwiddie  during  the  night;  Sheridan's 
tliat  he  retreated  next  niorning  before  tiie  cavalry.  The  matter  does  not  pos.sess  the  importance 
with  which  these  di.scn.ssions  have  invested  it;  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  at  daybreak 
notiiiiig  but  a  strong  rear-guard  Avas  facing  Sheridan  at  Dinwiddie.  In  any  event  it  is  plain  that 
the  purpose  of  retiring  to  F'wif  Forks  had  been  formed  before  the  cavah-y  began  their  movement 
on  that  day. — See  Warren's  pamphlet,  "TheFit'th  C^orps  at  Five  Forks." 

t  AVith  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  pp.  98,  99. 
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was  roadv  to  drive  them  upon — Sheridan's  cavalry!  It  was  four  o'clock  when 
the  movement  began.  Sheridan  cantered  out  before  the  inllintr^'line — his  head- 
quarters" flag  fluttering  in  the  breeze — and  pushed  hard  up  towai-d  the  skir- 
niisliers  in  his  eagerness.  Just  then  Mackenzie  came  galloping  back.  He  had 
driven  the  Eebel  column  that  was  coming  out  from  the  Petersburg  lines,  had 
brought  back  his  command,  and  was  read}-  for  the  greater  tight  in  hand. 

Presentlv  the  left  of  the  Fifth  Corps  struck  the  Rebel  flank,  the  center  and 
rio-ht  overlapping  it  and  enveloping  its  rear  to  the  northward.  They  were  moving 
through  dense  woods,  and  this  gave  rise  to  soii^e  confusion.  Two  or  three  regi- 
ments became  unsteady  and  finally  broke.  Just  then  Sheridan  came  dashing  in, 
and  the  magnetism  that  had  turned  Cedar  Creek  into  a  victory  soon  checked 
the  untimelv  alarm.  But  he  noted,  with  baleful  look,  that  Wari'en  was  not  on 
the  spot  at  the  critical  moment.  As  the  line  steadied  he  seized  his  head-quar- 
ters' flag  and  with  it  rushed  forward  to  head  the  advance.  They  struck  the 
enemv's  left,  doubled  it  up,  and  under  orders  that  there  should  be  no  stopping 
in  the  whirl  of  victory  to  re-forn\  lines,  leaped  fomvard  upon  his  center.  The 
opening  roar  of  musketry  was  the  signal  to  the  cavalry  on  the  front,  and  pres- 
entlv the  crack  of  their  repeaters  came  to  swell  the  diapason  of  the  circling  bat- 
tle. Meantime  the  center  and  right  of  Warren's  lino  bent  up  around  the 
enemv's  flank,  and  now  came  in  upon  his  rear.  AYhat  men  might  do,  these  vet- 
erans of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  did.  Facing  at  once  to  rear  and  front, 
thev  made  a  gallant  effort  to  keep  up  the  unequal  contest.  Wai-ren,  leading  his 
center  and  right,  had  gained  the  Ford  Road  leading  from  Five  Forks  northward  to 
the  railroad  depot,  and  now  came  down  this.  A  short  crotchet  of  the  line  here 
met  them,  and  for  a  little  the  disordered  assailants  were  thrown  back.  Then 
Warren,  calling  on  his  men  to  follow,  dashed  forward.  His  horse  was  sljot 
within  a  few  3-ards  of  the  Rebel  breastworks.  But  the  position  was  carried, 
and  the  line  swept  down  to  the  Forks.  Simultaneously,  the  part  of  his  corps 
which  with  Sheridan  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  came  up  the  Rebel 
line,  fairly  elbowing  its  defenders  out  of  their  works,  and  the  cavalry,  charging 
in  from  the  south,  reached  over  on  their  line  of  retreat.  Five  thousand  men 
threw  down  their  arms;  the  rest  were  torn  frona  their  connection  with  Lee's 
army  and  driven  westward,  pursued  and  harassed  till  long  after  dark  by  the 
insatiable  cavalry. 

But  before  the  pursuit  began  General  Shei-idan's  displeasure  with  General 
Warren  had  culminated.  He  thought  that  officer  should  have  exerted  himself 
to  inspire  confidence  among  the  men  at  the  first  breaking  of  the  line;  he  had 
seen  nothing  of  his  splendid  behavior  subsequently  (which,  indeed,  was  not 
displayed  ut  the  critical  point),  and  savagely  recalling  the  disappointment  the 
night  beforo  at  Dinwiddle,  he  resolved  to  have  his  subordinates  imbued  with 
more  energy  and  dash.  He  accordingly  relieved  Warren  from  the  command  of 
the  corps.  It  was  a  power  wliicli  had  come  to  him  unsolicited  ;  its  exercise  had 
been  provoked  by  the  tardiness  which  kept  him  from  striking  the  enemy  at  Din- 
widdle, and  by  tlie  aggravation  of  the  subsequent  delays.  Ycit  one  who  remem- 
bers how  prudent  much  of  Warren's  conduct  really  was,  and    how  frequently 
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past  experience  luid  vindicated  its  wisdom,  and  who  recalls  tlie  splendid  gal- 
lantry and  often-proved  ability  of  the  man,  can  not  but  regret  that,  as  he  disen- 
tangled himself  from  the  horse  that  had  been  shot  under  him  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  last  Rebel  breastwork,  he  should  have  been  met  with  an  order  that 
sent  him  from  the  field  in  disgrace.* 

General  Grant,  in  his  annual  report,  out  of  these  brilliant  operations,  sin- 
gled Sheridan's  conduct  at  Dinwiddle  C.  H.  for  special  commendation.  "lie 
here  displayed,"  said  Grant,  "great  generalship"  by  lighting,  "instead  of 
retreating  with  his  whole  command  on  the  main  army  to  tell  the  storj-  of  supe- 
rior forces  encountered."  Unquestionably  Sheridan's  conduct  at  Dinwiddle  was 
handsome,  but  it  furnished  a  conspicuous  exhibition  of  his  invincible  pugnacity 
rather  than  of  signally  brilliant  generalship.  It  was  the  next  day,  in  the  per- 
fect plan  of  Five  Forks,  that  he  displayed  a  capacity  for  large  movements,  for 
which  not  even  the  Shenandoah  campaign  had  given  him  credit  with  the  public. 
High  authorities  have  pronounced  Five  Forks  the  most  perfect  battle,  in  its 
tactics,  ever  delivered  in  Virginia — Virginia,  that  had  witnessed  the  efforts  of 
well-nigh  every  General  who  rose  to  distinction  in  the  Eastern  service.  The 
victory  was  indeed  won  with  a  considerable  preponderance  of  forces,  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  unsurpassed  plan,  and  the  almost  equally  unsurpassed 
execution. 

The  battle  of  Five  Forks  was  fought  on  the  Ist  of  April.  On  the  2d  Grant 
broke  through  Lee's  meager  lines  before  Petersburg.  That  night  Lee  drew 
across  the  Appomattox  and  retreated  westward.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d 
Sheridan  was  off  in  pursuit.  There  had  been  some  busy  marching  of  the  cav- 
alry on  the  2d,  and  Sheridan  regretted  that  he  had  not  retained  the  infantry  to 
aid  him  ;  but  the  issue  was  already  decided  along  the  close-locked  lines  before 
Petersburg.  Sheridan  was  now  without  orders,  but  he  never  doubted  for  one  mo- 
ment what  to  do.  Lee  was  going  to  Danville.  It  was  his  business  to  head  him 
off — not  to  harass  his  rear,  or  delay  with  his  stragglers,  but  head  him  off!  So  he 
took  a  line  of  march  parallel  to  Lee's.  The  Rebel  cavalry  was  encountered  and 
brushed  aside ;  stfagglers  were  picked  up,  and  a  little  artillery  was  captured. 
But  there  was  no  serious  opposition.  The  Rebel  soldiers  had  everywhere,  in 
their  retreat,  declared  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy;  the  inhabitants  seemed 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  Yankees ;  even  an  old  negro,  in  reply  to  Sheri- 

*  There  is  no  occa.sion  to  enter  here  into  the  points  of  this  much-vexed  controversy.  Gen- 
eral "Warren  demanded  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  which  General  Grant  refused— so  far  indorsing  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  conduct  in  removing  him.  Subsequently  General  Grant  assigned  him  to  other 
responsible  duty — thereby  saying  to  the  world  that  the  reasons  of  liis  removal  did  not  touch 
Warren's  honor  as  a  .soldier,  nor  his  unquestioned  capacity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Gen- 
eral Grant's  course  was  judicious.  Sheridan's  blood  was  up ;  he  had  the  enemy  at  advantage, 
knew  it,  and  demanded  from  every  subordinate  the  same  ceaseless  exertions  and  undoubting  faith 
in  the  result  that  he  himself  displayed.  Warren  was  an  engineer,  by  nature  and  by  profession 
cautious ;  he  had  been  accustomed  to  a  large  share  in  the  confidence  of  his  superiors  ;  had  greatly 
aided  in  forming  the  plans  for  previous  movements,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  not  hes- 
itated to  take  the  responsibility  of  changing  them  upon  his  own  judgment.  At  a  time  like  thie 
Warren  was  no  fit  subordinate  for  Sheridan. 
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dan's  question  whore  the  Eobols  had  gone,  said,  "  Siflin'  souf,  snh,  siftin'  souf." 
Meantime  the  scouts  -were  busy;  and  on  the  morning  of  tlie  -Ith,  from  their 
reports  and  from  the  general  indications,  Sheridan  l\ad  made  up  his  mind  that 
Lee  was  heading  for  Amelia  C.  II.,  on  tlic  railroad  to  Danville.  A  few  miles 
eouth  of  Amelia,  on  the  same  road,  is  Jettersville.  Thither  Sheridan  turned  iiis 
column,  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  it  before  Lee  could  strike  Amelia.  Ilia 
success  ijt'  only  he  couUl  hold  the  point)  would  end  the  retreat  toward  Danville. 
Tiiev*^  '*^"''*'5  •*  little  cavalry  tighting  through  the  d;iy,  and  a  number  of  wagons 
wore  snatched  from  the  enemy,  but  b}'  live  the  several  divisions  were  entering 
Jettersville.  and  Slieridan  was  sending  back  a  staff  officer  with  orders  to  ride 
his  hoi"se  down  in  bearing  swiftly  to  ^leade  the  news  that  ho  was  across  the 
enemy's  path  ;  that  Lee  Avould  doubtless  attempt  to  break  through  ;  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  hold  the  ground,  and  that  he  implored  the  infantry 
to  hurry  up  and  ibi'ce  a  surrender. 

All  through  the  night  Sheridan  watched  for  attack,  and  sent  back  renewed 
messages  for  tlie  infantr}'.  Day  broke  peacefully,  the  sun  had  moved  well  up 
the  sl<y.  and  still  Lee.  lying  quietl}-  five  miles  off,  failed  to  improve  his  opportu- 
nity and  break  through  the  cavalry  curtain  that  alone  stood  between  hini  and 
the  open  road  to  Danville.  If  he  had — but  history  need  only  record  that  he  did 
not.  and  that  he  so  missed  his  only  chance  for  escape. -i^  The  Fifth  Corps — the 
head  of  which  had  got  up  the  night  before — was  soon  in  position  ;  the  Second 
came  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  Lee's  retreat  to  Danville  was  an  impossi- 
bility. Thenceforward  there  was  no  hope  of  junction  with  Jos.  E.  Johnston. 
Meanwhile  Sheridan,  suspicious  that  the  quiet  about  Amelia  might  be  conceal- 
ing an  effort  to  steal  awa}',  sent  out  some  cavalry  westward.  This  speedily  fell 
open  a  train  and  captured  one  hundred  and  eighty  ^vagons,  a  thousand  prisoners, 
and  five  pieces  of  artiller}'  at  a  dash.  The  spoils  were  sent  safely  to  the  rear; 
but  the  cavalry  soon  found  that  the  enemy  Avas  not  yet  powerless.  A  heavy 
force  was  sent  out  from  Amelia  to  cut  them  off,  and  tlicy  bad  hard  fighting  to 
get  in  again. 

Next  morningf  Meade  assumed  command  oftlic  infantry.  Sheridan  pushed 
out  his  cavalrv  to  the  westward,  and  it  was  slioi-tly  discovered  that  the  roads 
were  filled  with  tiains.  Lee  had  abandoned  a  direct  movement  towai'd  Dan- 
ville, and  was  heading  south-westward.  Crook,  who  was  in  the  advance,  dashed 
ftt  the  tempting  prizes,  but  speedily  recoiled.  The  trains  belched  out  sulphur- 
ous smoke  and  deatli  ;  they  were  heavily  guarded  by  the  best  infantry  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Then  Sheridan  gave  hi^  ordei-s.  Each  division 
was  in  turn  to  try  an  attack  on  the  trains,  while  the  others  pushed  ahead  to  try 
in  turn  at  n<\v  jifdnts.  If  anywhere  in  those  long,  exposed  lines  Lee  had  left 
one  ungiiarflcd  point,  this  style  of  movement  would  find  it.  By  noon  it  was 
found.     At  Sailor's  f'i-(.-ok   Custer  planted   himself  fairly  upon   a  .section  of  the 

•In  p<^)int  of  fact,  lie  ooiild  not.  He  had  expected  rations  at  Amelia  C.  H.,  and  liad  been 
cruelly  disappointed  hy  tlie  bliindi'ring  of  Hiibordinatcs.  He  was  aoiordingly  (;onipelled  to  lialt 
and  HCnd  out  foraging  parlies  to  seek  food  for  his  exliaustcd  soldiera, 

tetli  April. 
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train.  Crook  and  Devin  came  galloping  up  to  his  support,  and  they  took  six- 
teen pieces  of  artillery,  besides  four  hundred  wagons  and  some  prisoners. 

Meantime  Sheridan  himself  Avaitcd  behind.  Some  cavalry  and  a  battery 
he  kcptAvith  him,  and  the  last  he  set  to  work  practicing  on  the  passing  wagon 
covers.  Then  sitting  down  on  a  stump,  he  took  out  his  pocket  field-book  and 
scratched  off  a  dispatch  to  the  Lieutenant-General :  "From  present  indications 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rout.  We  are  shelling  their 
trains  and  preparing  to  attack  their  infantr}'.  Our  troops  are  moving  on  their 
left  flank,  and  I  think  we  can  break  and  disperse  them.  Everything  should  be 
hurried  forward  with  the  utmost  speed."  AVith  this  an  aid  dashed  off  at  a 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  Amelia  C.  II.,  where  the  Licutenant-General  had 
been  loft.  In  a  moment  the  i-estless  Cavalryman,  boiling  over  with  energy  and 
impatience  as  he  watched  the  Rebel  wagons  go  by,  had  whipped  out  his  field- 
book  and  was  writing  again:  "The  enemy's  trains  and  army  were  moving  all 
last  night,  and  are  very  short  of  provisions  and  very  tired  indeed.  I  think 
that  now  is  the  time  to  attack  them  with  all  your  infantry.  They  are  reported 
to  have  begged  provisions  of  the  peoj^le  of  the  country  all  along  the  road  as 
they  passed."  With  this  another  aid  wont  off  galloping.  Then  Sheridan,  wait- 
ing still  for  the  Sixth  Corps,  Avhich  had  been  directed  to  report  to  him,  ordered 
his  little  bi'igade  of  cavalry  to  fill  up  the  time  with  a  charge.  They  made  it 
gallantly,  and  though  the  men  lined  the  front  of  the  enemy's  position  with 
dead  horses,  they  came  back  satisfied  at  secirg  the  movement  of  the  Eebel 
infantry  arrested  while  their  commanders  should  look  for  the  meaning  of  this 
wild  assault.  It  was  a  fortunate  dehi}^ ;  for  just  then  Crook  and  the  rest,  a 
couple  of  miles  further  on,  were  beginning  their  break  into  the  lines. 

The  head  of  the  Sixth  Corps  appeared  as  the  little  brigade  of  cavalry  came 
back  from  its  charge.  It  at  once  attacked  under  Sheridan's  personal  leader- 
ship, carried  the  road,  then  formed  on  either  side  of  it,  with  Sheridan  himself 
and  his  escort  on  the  center;  and  so,  with  hot  skirmishing  and  the  incessant 
crackle  of  musketr}'  mingling  with  the  rush  of  the  regiments  through  tho 
woods,  advanced  for  a  mile  or  more.  Then  came  the  open  ground  about  Sailor's 
Creek;  across  it  a  force  of  the  enemy  in  strong  position,  with  skirmishers  obsti- 
nately holding  the  ground  on  the  hither  side;  beyond,  columns  of  smoke  blur- 
ring the  beauties  of  the  spring  landscape.  Sheridan  grasped  the  situation 
instantl}'.  His  cavalry  divisions  in  advance  had  planted  themselves  where  the 
smoke  (from  the  burning  trains)  was  rising,  across  the  road  along  which  the 
force  he  was  pursuing  retreated,  and  had  thus  cut  them  off.  He  forthwith 
hastened  the  preparations  for  attack.  Just  then  a  young  cavalryman,  quiet 
and  resolute-looking,  in  spite  of  the  peril  he  had  just  defied,  broke  through  the 
enom3's  skirmishers  and  galloped  up  to  Sheridan.  He  was  one  of  Custer's  men, 
had  charged  with  his  division,  and,  ahead  of  his  comrades,  had  leaped  his  horso 
over  the  enemy's  breastwork.  Unable  to  get  back,  he  had  dashsd  through  to 
the  other  side;  and  here  he  was  to  tell  General  Sheridan  that  his  cavalry  had 
already  captured  guns,  wagons,  and  prisoners,  and  was  now  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  Eebel  force,  pressing  hard  the   attack.     He  rode  off  quietly  as  he 
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6nishcd  his  story,  ami  doubtless  thought  ho  had  done  only  an  ordinaiy  thing; 
but  Sheridan  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  "this  gallant  young  soldier  was  private 
Wm.  R.  Richardson,  company  A,  Second  Ohio  Yeteran  Cavaby." 

At  last  then  the  remorseless  energ\'  of  this  pursuit  had  brought  a  portion 
of  the  living  army  to  a  eompulsor}-  stand.  Sheridan  hastened  his  preparations 
to  :ittaelc.  Wright  with  the  intaiitry  (Sixth  Corps)  moved  up  on  the  enemy's 
left;  the  single  brigade  of  eavaliy  which  the  General  had  kept  back  went  in  on 
the  extreme  right.  As  the  infantry  crossed  the  creek  they  were  mot  with  a 
terrific  tire.  Part  of  them  fell  back  in  disorder  to  the  water,  and  the  Rebels 
dashed  up  in  pursuit.  But  here  they  Avere  caught  by  the  enfilading  fire  of  the 
divisions  which  had  not  been  repulsed;  to  go  back  Avas  more  dangerous  than  to 
go  forward,  and  they  surrendered.  The  repulsed  i:>ortion  of  the  line  swung  up 
again  ;  just  then  Custer  and  Crook  and  the  rest  came  whirling  through  the  pine 
woods  on  the  other  side ;  for  a  moment  the  surrounded  Rebels  fought  wildly, 
then  their  arms  were  thrown  down  and  ten  thousand  surrendered.  At  their 
head  stood  a  corps  commander,  identified  with  the  history  of  their  soldierly 
army.  who.  since  Stonewall  Jackson's  day,  could  be  named  second  to  Longstreet 
alone;  and  besides  General  Ewell,  there  were  Kei'shaw  and  Ciistis  Lee,  and  half 
a  dozen  others  of  note.  Such  were  the  rich  prizes  of  the  quick-fought  battle 
of  Sailor's  Creek. 

The  cavalry  pursued  the  escaping  fragment's  of  Ewell's  force  for  a  few 
miles.  Sheridan  dictated  dispatches  to  the  Lieutenant-General,  then  lay  down 
on  his  back  before  a  camp-fire  and  snatched  an  hour's  sleep  while  supper  was 
preparing,  took  Ewell  and  the  rest  to  supper  with  him,  got  another  hour's  sleep 
before  da3'break,  and  then,  up  with  the  earliest,  trotted  out  again  in  the  gray 
dawn  on   his  westward  road.-'-     This  day  (April  7th)  he  swung  more  to   the 

•Colonel  Newhall  gives  a  life-like  sketch  of  tlie  scenes  at  liead-quurtens  this  evening.  (With 
Slieridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign),  pp.  187,  188: 

"When  we  struck  off  into  these  digressive  patlis,  General  Slieridan  was  sitting  by  his  camp- 
fire  in  tlie  plain  on  top  of  tlie  crest  where  the  flighting  iiad  ended,  and  now  he  is  on  the  broad  of 
his  back  on  a  blanket,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  in  a  condition  of  sleepy  wakefulness  wJiich  can 
only  be  attained  through  excessive  fatigue  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Clustered  about  are 
blue  uniforms  and  gray  in  equal  numbers,  and  immediately  around  our  camp-fire  are  most  of 
the  Confederate  general.^  who  have  just  been  captured.  General  Ewell  is  the  principal  figure  in 
the  group,  and  attracts,  though  he  seems  to  avoid,  attention.  He  has  plainly  admitted  that  there 
ig  no  ho|te  now  for  General  Lee,  and  has  begged  General  Sheridan  to  send  him  a  flag  of  truce 
and  demand  his  surrender,  in  order  to  save  any  further  .sacrifice,  but  the  General  has  m.ide  no 
further  rc^pfmse  to  this  than  to  'irge  General  Grant  to  push  on  faster.  Ewell  is  sitting  on  the 
ground  hugging  liis  knees,  with  his  face  bent  down  between  his  arms,  and  if  anything  could  add 
force  to  his  words,  the  utter  de-ipondenoy  of  his  air  would  do  it.  The  others  are  mostly  staid, 
niiddle-.iged  men,  tired  to  death  nearly,  and  in  no  humor  for  a  chat;  and  so  the  party  is  rather  a 
quiet  one,  for  our  fellows  are  about  done  over  too,  and  half  starved.  To  this  sprawling  party, 
eotcr  fiindy  Fomytli,  aid-dc-camp,  to  announce  that  he  has  estal51ished  head-quarters  in  a  lovely 
orchard,  wlierc  tents  are  up  and  supper  is  cooking;  so  we  follow  the  beaming  colonel  down  the 
road  for  a  mile  and  find  oursel'-e?  quartered  just  in  rear  of  Getty,  who  has  gone  into  position 
for  the  night,  Di;vin  in  front  of  him  repc.rting  no  enemy. 

"We  carried  the  (jonfederatc  generals  with  us  and  shared  our  suppers  and  blankets  with 
them  as  we  would  be  clone  by,  ami  after  a  sleep  of  hardly  an  hour,  took  breakfast  in  their  com- 
panv  and  then  parted  with  it  om  we  followed  the  general's  swallow-tailed  Hag  down  the  road." 
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southward  to  foreclose  possibilities  of  escape,  leavino^  to  the  infantr}'-  the  inner 
and  shorter  lines.  Failing  to  find  the  enemy  at  Prince  Edward's  C.  II.,  he  then 
decided  (for  he  was  entirely  without  order.s)  to  push  columns  north-westward 
toward  Farniville  and  Prospect  Station,  feeling  sure  that  here  ho  must  find  tho 
head  of  the  fleeing  column.  At  Farmvilie  Crook  struck  them,  and  again  at  tho 
crossing  of  the  Appomattox.  All  the  while  Sheridan  kept  restlessly  consulting 
his  maps,  questioning  the  natives  as  to  roads  and  bodies  of  ti'oops  seen  pass- 
ing,=•=  sending  out  his  orders  to  his  various  divisions,  and  reports  to  his  Chief. 

Next  morning  (8th  of  April)  ho  sends  off"  a  dispatch  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Gcncral:  "I  shall  move  on  A])pomattox  C.  II.  Should  we  not  intercept  tho 
enemy,  and  he  be  forced  into  Lynchburg,  surrender  there  is  beyond  question." 
A  few  hours  later  a  scout  meets  him  on  the  road,  with  word  that  four  trains  of 
oars,  laden  with  provisions,  are  at  Appomattox  Depot,  five  miles  south  of  the 
Court-IIouse,  awaiting  General  Lee.  He  deflects  his  columns  a  little,  and 
strikes  out  on  the  keen  trot  for  Appomattox  Depot,  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
Onl}'  once  the  column  halts  a  little  for  rest  and  water;  by  five  o'clock  it  is  near 
the  depot,  and  Custer,  in  advance,  has  caught  sight  of  the  smoke  from  the  four 
waiting  locomotives.  He  circles  down  through  the  woods,  comes  up  on  tho 
other  side  with  a  whirl,  siezes  the  trains  before  the  startled  engineers  have  time 
to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  backs  them  southward  toward  the  rest  of  tho 

*A  good  sample  of  his  way  of  dealing;  with  refractory  "natives"  is  told  by  Colonel 
Nowliall.  It  occurred  at  Prhice  Edward's  C.  H.  ("Witli  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  pp. 
192-194): 

'  "The  General  dismounted  here,  at  the  fence  of  a  stiff  old  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  on  his 
high  piazza  and  scowling  severely  as  we  rode  up.  He  was  the  typical  Southerner  of  fifty  years; 
his  long  gray  hair  fell  over  the  collar  of  his  coat  behind  liis  ears;  he  was  arrayed  in  the  swallow- 
tail of  a  by-gone  mode,  a  buff  linen  vest,  cut  low,  and  nankeen  pantaloons  springing  fiir  over  the 
foot  that  was  neatly  incased  in  morocco  slippers;  a  bristling  sliirt-frill  adorned  his  bo.som,  and 
from  the  embrasure  of  his  wall-like  collar  he  shot  defiant  glances  nt  us  as  we  clattered  up  the 
walk  to  his  house.  Prince  Edward  C.  H.  was  a  stranger  to  war,  and  our  indignant  friend  was 
looking  now  for  the  first  time  on  the  like  of  us,  and  certainly  he  didn't  seem  to  like  our  look. 
He  bowed  in  a  dignified  way  to  the  General,  who  bobbed  at  him  carelessly  and  sat  down  on  a 
step,  drew  out  his  inevitable  map,  lighted  a  fresh  cigav,  and  asked  our  host  if  any  of  Lee's  troops 
had  been  seen  about  here  to-day.  'Sir,'  he  answered,  'as  I  can  truly  say  that  none  have  been 
seen  by  me  I  will  sny  so;  but  if  I  had  seen  any,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  refuse  to  reply  to 
your  question.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  which  might  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
General  Lee.'  This  neat  liitle  speech,  clothed  in  unexceptionable  diction,  which  no  doubt  had 
been  awaiting  us  from  the  time  we  tied  our  hor.ses  at  the  gate,  missed  fire  badly.  It  was  very 
patriotic  and  all  that;  but  the  General  was  not  in  a  humor  to  chop  patriotism  just  then,  so  he 
only  gave  a  .soft  whistle  of  surprise,  and  returned  to  the  attack  quite  unscathed, 

"  'How  far  is  it  to  Buffalo  River?' 
,    "'Sir,  I  don't  know.' 

'"The  devil  you  don't!  how  long  have  you  lived  here?' 

'"All  my  life.' 

'"Very  well,  sir,  it's  time  you  did  know.  Captain,  put  this  gentleman  in  charge  of  a  guard, 
and  when  we  move,  walk  him  down  to  Buffalo  Eiver  and  show  it  to  him.' 

"And  so  he  was  marched  off,  leaving  us  a  savage  glare  at  parting;  and  that  evening  tramped 
five  miles  away  from  home  to  look  at  a  river  which  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  I'amily. 
Doubtless,  to  this  day  he  regales  the  ncighliors  with  the  story  of  tiiia  insnlt  that  was  put  upon 
him.  and  still  brings  np  his  children  in  the  faith  for  whose  dogmas  he  suffered.  Doubtless,  too, 
he  considers  General  Sheridan  a  perfect  gentleman." 
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advnncins^  cavalrv.  ITe  stirs  up  a  very  liornct's  nest  in  doing  so,  for  there  in 
the  woods  lie  portions  of  Lee's  famished  advance,  awaitinij^  tlie  issue  of  their 
Buppers  from  those  very  trains.  For  a  little  there  rages  tierce  firing,  then  the 
Rebels  are  driven  north  toward  the  Court-Ilouse,  leaving-  twenty-five  pieces  of 
artillerv  behind  them.  Sheridan  sits  down  in  the  nearest  little  house,  disjiatches 
the  Lieutenant-General  that,  if  he  can  jnish  uj),  "we  will  jiei-haps  finish  the  job 
in  the  morning;"  arranges  to  hold  his  ground  agains'.  any  attack,  and  then 
Ptretches  liimself  on  the  floor  for  a  few  hours'  slumber. 

]5v  daybreak  the  infantry  is  trotting  [)ast.  The  cavalry  has  alread}-  been 
pushed  up  almost  to  the  Court-llouse.  Bitter  fighting  breaks  out;  then  as  Sher- 
idan irallops  to  the  front  it  slackens.  lie  has  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  slowly 
back.  The  enemy  advances,  evidently  resolved  to  break  through;  when  lo ! 
from  out  the  silent  woods  glide  the  long  lines  of  our  infantr}-.  lie  shrinks  back 
in  lii-rror — it  is  only  against  brigades  of  fiying  cavalry  that  this  once  compact 
Armv<'f  Northern  Virginia  can  stand.  Sheridan  silently  draws  off  his  horse  lo 
cl»ari,'e  on  the  right;  the  infantry  advances;  before  them,  in  the  valley  about  the 
Court  House,  lie  the  broken  fragments  of  the  once  great  army.  A  single  charge 
will  sweep  out  the  whole  confused  mass.  But  the  uplifted  hand  is  stayed.  ''Out 
from  the  enemy's  lines  comes  a  rider,  'bound  on  bound,'  bearing  a  white  flag  of 
ti-uce  to  ask  for  time  to  consummate  surrender."* 

Then  followed  the  hasty  dash  toward  Joseph  E.  Jolmston,  to  repair  any  niis- 

*  Sheridan's  lines  liold  fast  on  I^ee'.s  front  till  interviews  between  Grant  and  Lee  were  over. 

The  narrative  end-,  in  the  text,  wlili  the  close  of  Slieridan's  active  control  of  the  move- 
ments tiiat  brought  about  the  snrrcn<ler.  Kenders  will  be  glad,  however,  to  liave  from  tlio 
graiiliic  pen  of  General  Sheridan's  staff  officer,  wiiom  we  have  so  often  quoted  ah-eady,  an  ac- 
couiit  of  tlie  interviews  with  the  llebel  commanders,  and  of  Grant's  ai)[jearancc  on  tiie  stage. 
Colonel  Xewhall  says: 

"General  Gordon  asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  said  that  General  Lee  was  pre- 
pared to  surrender  his  army  and  would  inniiediately  send  to  General  Grant  a  coannunicalion  to 
that  eiTect.  General  Sheridan  replied  that  he  was  voiy  anxious  to  avoid  further  loss  of  life,  but  the 
efibrt  of  llie  morning  had  n't  looked  like  an  iiitt'iilicju  to  surrender,  and  he  must  iiave  some  certain 
awiur.mce  that  this  was  a  bona  fide  proposition,  r.nd  not  a  m:d<e-.>lii.t  lo  i;:iin  time  and  advantage. 
Both  General  G(jrdon  and  General  Wilcox  earnestly  declared  ihcir  entire  good  faith,  and  said 
Lcc's  CISC  was  hopeless  now,  ai.d  he  must  surrender  and  would.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
their  (■incerity  or  of  the  |)aRs  to  which  Lee  had  come,  and  so  (Jeneral  Sheridan  agreed  to  wait  for 
further  developments,  and  returned  to  our  lines,  promising  to  meet  these  officers  again  at  the 
Couri-IIonse  in  liulf  an  liour. 

".Meanwiiile  General  Ord  came  up,  and  others  began  to  gatlier  frr)m  right  to  left;  but  lliere 
wan  no  excitement  at  all.  After  the  first  cheer,  the  tired  irooj)-!  had  stretched  themselve.i  on  the 
ground  at  full  length,  and  were  calmly  surveying  the  novel  scene  of  a  liarmle.ss  enemy  in  front. 
In'iiaiiH  couldn't  have  condueled  themselves  with  luoie  propriety,  or  have  observed  a  more  serene 
indill'-rencc  in  the  face  of  a  matter  of  suriiassing  interest;  and  a  stranger  arriving  on  the  ground 
would  have  paid  tlie  halt  was  only  a  rest,  that  nothing  unusual  had  occurred,  and  that  the  march 
would  i)e  rcHunied  alter  co(!ee.  As  the  generals  rode  up  there  was  some  hand-shaking,  more 
KmiltM  than  are  often  kccu  in  line  of  battle,  but  nobody  was  very  demonstrative.  If  we  believe  (hat 
men  of  rough  natures  have  underlying  them  some  (incr  sensibilities  which  do  not  openly  find 
expre-xioUH,  let  n«  say  that  all  this  quiet  was  the  index  of  a  feeling  of  overpowering  gratitude  to 
Ilcavi  n  that  on  tliin  Sabbath  <Iay  they  were  i)ermi(ted  to  sec  the  sini  shining  on  the  downfall  of 
rebellion,  and  gilding  tlic  hope  of  country  rc-ttored,  friends  reunited,  and  enemies  disarmed. 

"When  the  half  hour  wa«  up,  General  Ord  and  General  Sheridan,  together  with  several 
other  oiliccra  of  rank,  rode  through  the  pickets  again,  and  met  the  Confederate  (Jencrats  at  the 
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cliicf  Sherman's  negotiations  might  have  wrought;  and  then  the  leisurely  return 
to  "Washington.  But  long  before  the  cavalry,  rejoicing  in  the  old  name  cf  con- 
tumely, came  marching  up  Pennsj-lvania  Avenue  in  the  gi-and  review,  proclaim- 
ing itself  to  all  inquirers  as  "Sheridan's  Robbers,"  the  chief  who  had  redeemed 
it  from  contempt,  and  linked  its  name  indissolubly  with  the  most  crowded  and 

Cuurt-IIous^e.  General  Longstrcet  was  there  this  time — ti  grisly-looking  man,  disabled  in  one 
arm,  and  bearing  all  over  the  evidences  of  hard  campaigns  and  traces  of  disappointment  in  hia 
troubled  face — and  he  bore  a  dispatch  from  Lee  to  General  Grant.  It  was  in  answer  to  one  that 
the  Lieutenant-General  had  sent  to  him  stating  the  terms  on  which  he  would  receive  liis 
Burrender. 

"With  this  dispatch  General  Sheridan  immediately  sent  off  a  staff  officer  to  find  Gen- 
eral Grant,  wiio  was  reported  to  be  on  his  way  from  General  Meade  to  Appomattox  C.  H. 
Taking  a  wood-road  leading  off  in  the  direction  from  which  the  Lieutenant-General  would 
come,  the  officer  rode  fast  on  his  errand,  and  after  galloping  some  five  or  six  miles  and  striking 
the  main  road  on  which  we  had  marched  the  day  before,  fortunately  met  General  Grant  just 
beyond  the  intersection,  rajiidly  pacing  down  this  road  in  search  of  General  .Sheridan.  Turning 
off  into  the  woods  at  a  lively  trot,  the  party  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  Court-House  (and 
would  have  gained  it  sooner  but  lor  stupidly  missing  the  way  and  almost  Avandering  into  Lee's 
lines),  and  there  it  was  found  thit  the  second  interview  had  not  been  much  longer  than  the  first, 
and  tiuit  all  of  our  officers  had  come  back  inside  the  pickets.  As  General  Grant  rode  up,  Gen- 
erals Ord  and  Sheridan  and  the  rest  were  strolling  on  foot  at  the  end  of  the  broad  grassy  street 
wiiicii  intersects  the  Court-Hous'e — that  is,  the  town.  The  Lieutenant-General  dismounted,  came 
forward,  and  said:  'How  are  you,  Sheridan?'  To  which,  in  a  pert  manner,  the  General  replied: 
'First-rate,  thank  you;  how  are  you?'  'Is  General  Lee  up  there?'  'Yes.'  'Well,  then,  we'll 
go  Uj).' 

"This  is  all  tiiat  was  said  at  that  time,  and  the  conversation,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, would  illustrate  a  statement  that  we  are  not  a  very  demonstrative  or  dramatic  people. 
In  ellective  groupings  and  treatment  of  remarkable  occasions,  the  people  of  the  other  continent 
can  give  us  heavy  o<lds.  How  poor  this  seems  by  the  side  of  the  Prussian  King  and  Bismarck 
hunting  over  the  field  of  Sadowa  for  the  Crown  Prince,  whom,  when  found,  the  King  grapples 
to  his  .eoul,  decorates  his  manly  bosom  with  beautiful  insignia  of  honor  and  glory;  and  then 
their  feelings  master  them,  and  king  and  prince  and  Bismarck  burst  out  crying,  field  and  staff 
officers  joining  in.  And  yet  our  field  of  Appomattox  C.  H.  was  more  than  the  field  of 
Sadowa.  What  recolic^lions  had  they  there  ol'  years  of  alternate  disaster  and  victory  ;  what 
memories  of  hard  campaigns  and  well-contested  fields;  of  friendship  cemented  by  the  trials  of 
camp  and  battle;  of  patient  watching  and  anxious  thought;  of  the  fierce  attack  and  the  stubborn 
defense;  of  waiting,  and  work,  and  war?  If  they  had  had  any  such  thronging  into  their  minds, 
and  had  met  on  the  evening  of  Sadowa,  as  our  generals  met  now,  it  is  painful  to  contemplate 
what  they  might  have  done. 

"So  Generals  Grant,  Ord,  and  Sheridan,  with  three  or  four  staff  officers  each,  went  up  to  the 
Court-IIouse,  and  of  our  staff  there  went  three,  a  senior  aid,  the  chief  of  stafi",  and  the  Adjutant- 
General.  The  town  consists  of  about  five  houses,  a  tavern,  and  a  court-house,  all  on  one  street, 
and  tiiat  was  boarded  up  at  one  end  to  kee[)  the  cows  out.  On  the  right  hand  side  as  we  went  in 
was  tiie  principal  residence,  owned  by  Mr.  McLean,  and  to  his  house  General  Grant  was  con- 
ducted to  meet  General  Lee.  At  the  fence  the  whole  party  dismounted,  and  walking  over  a  nar- 
row grass-plot  to  the  house  noticed  General  Lee's  gray  horse  nibbling  tiiere  in  charge  of  an 
orderly,  who  was  holding  his  own  as  well.  General  Grant  entered  the  house  with  one  or  two  of 
his  staff,  and  the  rest  of  us  sat  down  on  the  piazza  and  waited.  Mr.  McLean  was  out  there,  too, 
but  was  so  much  excited  by  his  appreciation  of  passing  events  that  he  did  n't  know  wiiere  big 
pump  was,  or  if  he  had  any,  and  if  not,  could  n't  tell  us  where  there  was  a  s[>ring.  In  a  moment 
Colonel  Babcock  came  out,  smiling,  whirled  his  hat  round  his  head  once,  and  beckoned  C-enerals 
Ord  and  Sheridan  to  come  in.  They  walked  the  floor  silently,  as  people  do  who  iiave  first  pee|i 
at  a  baby,  and  after  awhile  General  Lee  came  out  and  signaled  to  his  orilerly  to  bridle  !iia 
horse.  While  this  was  being  done,  he  stoo<l  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  piazza  (we  had  all  risen 
respectfully  as  he  passed  down),  and   looking  over  into  the  valley  toward  liis  army,  smote  his 
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stirrinc:  campaign  of  the  Avar,  i\m\  Avitli  the  groat  Poaee  that  ensiicd,  was  turning 
his  back  on  the  triumphs  tluit  lollowed  the  victory.  Arovind  the  young  Captain 
who  thouijcht  the  chances  of  Avar  might  bring  him  a  Major's  commission,  noAV 
rose  multitudinous  A'oices  of  praise.  The  GoA'ornn^ent,  the  General-in-Chief, 
the  Public,  hastened  to  cover  him  with  eulogies.  His  natiA-e  State,  through  her 
legislative  assembly,  voted  him  unanimous  thanks,  and  recorded  her  pi-idc  in 
the  unrivaled  achievements  of  her  son.  But,  while  the  grateful  croAvds  Avero 
shoAvering  his  subordinates  with  boqucts,  as  the}-  rode  in  the  grand  pageant 

hands  together  several  times  in  an  absent  sort  of  way,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  people  about 
him,  and  seemintj  to  see  nothing  till  his  iiorse  was  led  in  front  of  him.  As  he  stood  there  ho 
appeared  to  be  about  sixty  yeai-s  of  age,  a  tall,  soldierly  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  full  gray  beard, 
a  new  suit  of  gray  clothes,  a  high  gray-felt  hat,  with  a  cord,  long  buckskin  gauntlets,  high  riding 
boots,  and  a  beautifnl  sword.  He  was  all  that  our  fancy  had  painted  him;  and  he  had  the 
svmpatiiy  of  us  all  as  he  rode  away.  Just  as  he  gathered  up  his  bridle,  General  Grant  Avent 
down  the  steps,  and,  passing  in  front  of  his  horse,  touched  his  hat  to  General  Lee,  Avho  made  a 
similar  salute,  and  then  left  the  yard  and  returned  to  his  own  lines  with  his  orderly  and  the 
single  statT  oflicer  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  interview,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been 
Colonel  Marshall,  his  chief  of  staff,  a  quiet-looking  man,  in  spectacles,  looking  more  like  one  of 
thouuht  than  of  action.  General  Grant  presented  something  of  a  contrast  to  General  Lee  in  the 
way  of  uniform,  not  only  in  color,  but  in  style  and  general  effect.  He  bad  on  a  sugar-loaf  hat, 
almost  peculiar  to  himself,  a  frock  coat,  unbuttoned  and  splashed  with  mud,  a  dark  vest,  dark- 
blue  pantaloons  tucked  into  top-boots,  muddy,  also,  and  no  sword.  His  countenance  was  n't 
rela.xed  at  all,  and  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  told  tales  on  his  thoughts.  If  he  wa.s  very  much 
pleased  with  the  surrender  of  Lee,  nothing  in  his  air  or  manner  indicated  it.  The  joyful  occa- 
sion didn't  seem  to  awaken  in  him  a  responsive  echo,  and  he  went  and  mounted  his  hor.se  and 
rode  awav  silentlv,  to  send  off  a  dispatcli  which  should  electrify  the  North  and  set  all  the  church- 
bells  ringing  jubilant  vespers  on  this  happy  Sunday  evening. 

''Meanwhile  there  was  a  great  stir  in  General  Lee's  army,  and  they  were  still  cheering  Avildly 
ag  we  left  McLean's  house  to  find  a  camp  for  onrselve-s.  Of  course  his  intention  to  surrender  had 
been  noi.sed  abroad,  and  as  he  returned  from  his  interview  witii  General  Grant  he  was  greeted 
with  the  applause  Ave  were  now  hearing.  Cheer  after  cheer  marked  his  progress  through  the  old 
ranks  tliat  had  suiiported  him  so  gallantly;  but  what  or  Avhy  they  were  cheering  seems  not  to  be 
fully  decided.  The  Southern  writers  of  the  day  agreed  tliat  they  applauded  General  Lee  thus 
to  Khow  for  him  tlieir  sympathy  in  his  misfortunes,  and  their  devotion  to  him  and  the  lost  cause. 
Tlie  latter  reason  is  possible,  hut  the  former  is  not  probable;  sympathy  for  sorrow  and  calamity 
does  not  find  such  loud  expression  in  crowds  any  more  than  it  does  in  individuals.  Nobody 
would  give  three  cheers  for  a  man  who  had  lost  his  father,  with  the  idea  of  soothing  him.  Wlien 
Queen  Victoria  made  her  first  public  appearance  in  England,  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, it  was  rei>orted  that  as  her  carriage  moved  down  the  Sti-and,  the  thousands  Avho  liad  gath- 
ered there  to  welcome  her  suppre.s.sed  the  rising  cheer,  and  stood  all  silent  with  one  consent  as 
•be  pastied  by  ;  and  will  any  body  say  that  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  was  less  sympathetic  than 
an  Englisli  crowd,  and  less  keenly  alive  to  a  proper  regard  for  misfortune?  Doubtle.ss  Lee's 
armv  wa.i  sorry  for  liim,  because  his  loss  was  theirs,  and  when  liis  hope  foundered  theirs  went 
down  too;  but  it  was  not  because  of  his  loss  that  they  cheered  so  hmg  and  loud.  It  was  because 
he  liad  surrendered;  because  he  had  confcs-scd  defeat  at  last,  though  all  they  had  known  lie  was 
defeated  long  Wfore  ;  because  they  saw  in  surrender  some  hope  of  beginning  life  anew  to  repair 
the  blunder  of  the  C<^)nfe(leracy  ;  and,  thanking  him  for  this,  the  brave  feUows  who  stood  by  him 
to  the  last,  and  would  have  died  rather  than  desert  the  cause,  cheered  him  rapturously  as  ho 
relumed  to  tell  them  lliat  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

"In  llie  evening  we  sent  rations  for  the  twenty  thousand  men  into  his  hungry  camp,  and 
lie  released  our  hungry  prisoners,  wha  came  joyfully  into  our  lines,  with  Irvine  Gregg  at  the 
head  of  them,  serene  as  usual,  but  witti  a  good  appetite.  Then  we  went  to  bed,  and  had  a  good 
nigiil's  rest,  and  tried  to  api)reciate  t.:^  great  blessing  of  jieace  that  had  suddenly  descended 
upon  ua."   (With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,  pp.  214,  21G,  217,  218,  219,  220,  221,  223,  224.) 
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through  the  streets  of  tho  capital,  Sheridan  himself  was  hurrying  to  a  remot'i 
region,  where  was  hoj^e  neither  of  fame  nor  fighting,  in  cheerful  and  prompt  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  requiring  him  to  look  after  the  surrender  in  the  South-West. 

Into  the  campaign  Avhicli  he  then  undertook  we  can  not  enter.  As  wo 
write  it  is  scarcely  finished.  But  from  Five  Forks  the  blindest  of  prophets  might 
have  forecast  the  end  of  Appomattox  C.  II.  So  from  the  successes  by  tho 
way  in  this  campaign  -vve  could  forecast  its  triumphant  close.  His  first  task 
was  to  reduce  tho  reckless  bands  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  to  Lee's  terms  of 
surrender;  he  was  next  to  preserve  order  and  maintain  the  Uiavs  in  the  chaotic 
confusion  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  to  keep  the  peace  along  the  Mexican  border, 
and  finally  to  preside,  under  regulations  of  Congress,  in  the  reorganization  of 
civil  government  throughout  the  troubled  limits  of  his  great  command. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  shrank  into  peace  at  the  noise  of  his  coming. 

To  preserve  order  was  a  more  difficult  task.  But  the  bloodj^  riots  in  New 
Orleans,  which  bi*oke  out  during  his  absence  in  Texas,  were  never  repeated. 
He  chafed  under  the  necessity  of  tolerating  the  continuance  in  office  of  their 
authors.  When  the  President  proposed  that  the  "Attorney-General"  should 
supersede  the  "Governor,"  and  that  Sheridan  should  aid  him  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion, he  telegraphed  an  indignant  protest.  His  commission  was  at  the  service 
of  the  Government,  but  he  would  not  be  disgraced  by  taking  orders  from  an 
ex-Rebel  General !  When  Congress  gave  him  the  power,  he  turned  this  Eebel 
out  of  his  civil  office,  tuimed  out  the  Mayor  who  had  brought  on  the  riot,  and 
finally  turned  out  the  "Governor,"  whoso  treachery  and  double-dealing  with  all 
parties  had  helped  to  inflame  it. 

In  Texas  he  was  hampered  again  by  the  Executive.  The  Provisional-Gov- 
ernor had  for  his  standard  of  loyalty,  "Abhorrence  for  the  Eebellion  and  Glory 
in  its  Defeat."  In  the  abortive  reconstruction  this  officer  was  succeeded  by 
another,  Avho  had  for  his  standard  of  loyalty,  "Pride  in  the  Rebellion  ;  a  right- 
eous but  lost  cause  ;  overpowered  but  not  subdued."  Each  of  these  "Governors" 
he  was  required  to  support.  It  was  little  wonder  that  he  found  the  task  embar- 
rassing, or  that,  when  the  power  came  to  him,  he  was  hindered  by  few  scruj^lcs 
in  doing  to  Throckmorton,  of  Texas,  even  as  he  had  done  to  Wells,  of  Louisiana. 

Troubles  sprang  up  along  the  border;  once,  in  fact.  United  States  troops 
crossed  it  for  a  little  to  check  a  scene  of  pillage  and  lawless  bloodshed.  lie  did 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  his  entire  S3-m25athy  with  the  brave  Republicans  who 
were  struggling  for  their  imperiled  independence;  and  to  denounce  as  an 
"  Imperial  Buccaneer  "  the  Prince  who  was  now  striving  to  overthrow  tho  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Mexico,  and  to  secure  armed  emigration  from  the  Rebels 
of  the  South.  Encouraged  by  this  sympathy,  and  looking  upon  the  heavy 
re-enforcoments  thrown  into  Texas  as  virtual  allies,  the  Republicans  took  fresh 
courage,  and  the  Imperial  standards,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  moral  aid,  wei-o 
speedily  pressed  back  to  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

The  poor  freedmen  had  in  him  a  judicious  friend.  He  would  not  encourage 
a  disposition,  once  or  twice  shown,  to  enforce  their  claims  by  riotous  manifesta- 
tions;  if  they  did  not  disperse  ho  would  sweep  them  from  the  streets  with  grape 
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and  canister.  But  he  upheld  the  hands  of  the  rrccdmon's  Bui-eau  in  protecting 
their  ri<,'hts  ;  more  than  once  called  Eebel  officials  to  a  stern  account  for  outrages 
thev  had  concealed;  and  curtly  reported  to  the  General-in-Chief  that*  over  a 
sinirle  white  man  killed  by  Indians  on  the  frontier  the  Texans  would  raise  a 
great  excitement,  but  over  many  freedmen  killed  in  the  settlements  noihing 
Avonld  be  done — that,  in  ftu-t,  the  trial  of  a  -white  man  in  Texas  for  the  murder 
of  a  freed  man  would  be  a  farce. 

lie  enforced  the  law  of  Congress  for  reconstruction  fairly  and  honestl3\ 
When  he  was  conditionally  directed  to  obey  the  Attorne3--Generars  explaining- 
awav  of  that  law,  he  did  not  hesitate  to.  pronounce  it  the  opening  of  a  broad, 
macadamized  road  for  fraud  and  perjur}'.  He  faced  the  President's  displeasure 
in  this  straiijhtforward  and  honest  performance  of  his  duty;  but  no  one  step 
that  he  tooU  showed  any  disposition  to  provide  for  his  own  safet}'  or  advance- 
ment by  compromising  the  interests  committed  to  his  care.  At  last  the  Pro^i- 
dent.  wiih  a  wrathful  determination  to  defeat  the  policy  of  Congress  at  any 
cost,  removed  him  from  the  command  and  ordered  him  to  duty  on  the  frontier. 
General  Grant  carried  his  earnest  protests  against  this  course  to  the  very  verge 
of  subordination  to  the  Constitutional  Commander-in-Chief.  The  people  hailed 
the  removed  Department  General  as  a  victor. 

And  here  we  leave  him.  "We  have  thus  far  studiously  avoided  many  words 
of  praise.     We  have  preferred  to  tell  what  he  did. 

But  now,  as  we  look  back  over  this  wonderful  career,  how  little  is  there  that 
we  can  not  praise — how  little,  indeed,  that  does  not  bear  with  it  its  own  eulogy  ! 
Once  more  we  recur  to  that  wise  saying  of  Marshal  Turenne's:  "Whoever  has 
committed  no  errors  has  not  made  war."     But  where  arc  Sheridan's  ei-rors? 

We  ma}-,  indeed,  regret  his  absence  from  New  Orleans  during  the  riots, 
although  he  had  reason  to  believe  there  would  be  no  disturbance.  We  may 
regret  his  failure  to  bring  the  murderers  in  the  guise  of  policemen  to  condign 
punishment,  for  which  there  seems  less  apology.  Going  further  back,  wo  may 
deplore  the  devastation  of  the  Shenandoah — ordered,  indeed,  by  his  superiors, 
but  carried  to  an  extent  for  which  the  orders  did  not  strictly  call.  We  may 
criticise  the  delay  at  Winchester,  by  which  the  morning  was  lost  before  lino  of 
battle  was  formed  beyond  the  gorge,  and  Early's  whole  army  Avas  therefore  met 
instead  of  the  half  of  it.  We  may  wish  that,  if  not  actually  unjust,  ho  had 
at  least  been  less  unkind  to  AVarrcn  at  Five  Forks.  AVe  may  wish  that  he 
had  shown  better  taste,  in  his  official  reports,  than  to  sneer  at  Banks  and 
Buth-r  as  commanders  "who  appeared  to  have  more  ability  in  civil  than  in 
military  matters,  and  left  the  results  of  that  ability  for"  him  "to  settle;" 
at  Meade  about  hi.s  cavalry  orders ;  or  even  at  poor  Early  for  entering  llich- 
mond.  followed  from  a  l.jst  field  by  a  single  orderly,  "after  a  cani]iaign  in  which 
he  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army,  together  with  his  battlc-flagR,  nearly 
every  piece  of  artillery  which  his  troops  fired  upon  us,  and  also  a  largo  part  of 
his  transportation." 

•Slicridan'h  Reports— "Condition  of  Loui.si.iiia  and  Texan,"  Gov't.  Edition,  p.  76. 
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But  what  are  those?  It  is  a  career  stretching  from  Boonvillc  to  Appomat- 
tox C.  n.,  and  the  administration  in  the  South-West,  of  wliich  we  speak — a 
career  that  includes  the  superb  fighting  of  Stone  River  and  Mission  Eidge  ;  the 
bewildering  successes  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley;  the  recovery  of  the  lost  battle 
at  Cedar  Creek;  the  obstinate  defense  of  Dinwiddie,  and  the  handsome  tactics 
of  Five  Forks;  the  magnificent  inirsuit  of  Lee,  and  the  final  reception  of  his 
surrcndei-;  the  success  in  civil  affairs  that  followed  ;  the  remarkable  exhibition 
of  this  flushed  Cavalryman  suddenly  transforming  himself  into  a  grave  jiolitical 
officer,  and  proving  as  sagacious  and  clear-sighted  in  questions  of  politics  and 
statesmanship  as  he  hatl  been  dashing  in  the  attack  or  relentless  in  the  pursuit. 
What,  in  a  career  like  this,  are  such  paltry  questions  of  possible  errors  in  the 
ojtening  details  of  a  victoi-y  won,  or  of  taste  in  the  naive  official  expression  of 
opinions  or  prejudices  honestly  entertained?  "Wei-e  the}-  more  frequent — did 
thoy  obtrude  themselves  so  often  as  to  ajij^ear  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
man's  character,  thcN'.  might  suggest,  not  indeed  less  praise  for  the  ]>ast,  but  less 
trust  for  the  future.  As  rare  instances  of  those  lapses  which  no  man  who  makes 
war — most  of  all  no  man  who  makes  war  vigorouslj^,  from  Napoleon  downward — 
ma}-  hope  to  escape,  they  only  serve  to  illustrate  the  brightness  of  the  fame  they 
can  not  dim. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  we  judge  Sheridan  Avorthy  of  high  rank  among  the 
foremost  of  our  Generals.  We  think,  indeed,  that  for  large  and  uniform  suc- 
cess, dependent  not  merel}-  upon  a  faithful  good  fortune,  but  upon  sound  military 
•  judgment,  I'apidity  of  forming  correct  plans  at  critical  moments,  and  enormous 
energy  of  execution,  no  General  of  the  war,  on  either  of  its  sides,  can  be  placed 
before  him.  Stonewall  Jackson — unlike  as  the  two  were  in  their  personal  char- 
acteristics— furnishes,  perhaps,  his  nearest  military  parallel.  The  one  fouglit 
almost  exclusivel}'  with  infantry;  the  other  cither  with  a  judicious  combination 
of  the  two,  or  with  cavalry  alone ;  but  both  carried  into  their  cam])aigns  the 
same  methods  of  preparation  and  of  attack.  Both  based  their  plans  upon 
exhaustive  topographical  knowledge  of  the  countrj-  in  which  they  operated. 
Both  acted  upon  the  broadest  anil  soundest  ajiplication  of  military  I'ules,  tem- 
pered b}'  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  ojiposing  commander  that  instinct- 
ively told  how  far  his  neglect  of  the  same  rules  might  be  reckoned  ujjon.  Both 
began  their  movements  with  distinctly  defined  plans;  both  were  ready,  on  the 
instant,  to  abandon  them  as  circumstances  might  dictate;  both  had  that  rare 
genius  which  rises  to  its  best  inspirations  at  the  most  dangerous  conjunctures, 
and  delivers  its  calmest  judgments  amid  the  ebb  and  flow  and  whirl  of  the  bat- 
tle. Both  believed  in  aggressive  rather  than  defensive  cam[)aigns;  both  were 
resistless  in  attack  ;  both  ama/.ingly  energetic  in  pursuit.  To  both  came  that 
sublime  confidence  in  success  that  does  more  for  securing  it  than  many  re-en- 
forcements. From  both  went  out  that  personal  magnetism  that  imbues  soldiers 
with  this  same  confidence,  and  disciplines  them  on  the  faith  of  success.  iS'eilher 
was  ever  worthily  opposed.  Against  each  efficient  commanders  sometimes 
operated,  but  never  with  efficient  support. 

But  here  the  parallel  ends.     Stonewall  Jackson  won  his  most  brilliant  vie- 
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tories  against  superior  numbers.  Sheridan,  after  Booncville,  rarely,  in  his  inde- 
pendent commands,  opposed  even  equal  numbers. 

.Among  our  own  Generals,  a  comparison  Avith  Sherman  most  readily  sug- 
gests itselt".  Each  is  warlike  by  nature,  and  each  has  the  genius  of  war.  Each 
has  familiarity  with  the  rules  of  military  science,  and  each  uses  these  as  the 
master  of  them  i-ather  than  the  slave  of  them.  Each  has  the  topographical  eye; 
each  moves  large  forces  over  great  spaces  with  wonderful  ease.  Each  is  full  of 
restless  energy;  but  the  energy  of  Sheridan  directed  itself  solely  upon  the 
enemy,  wliile  that  of  Sherman  Ibund  time  to  wage  war  upon  the  sanitary  com- 
missions and  the  State  agents,  to  argue  against  laws  of  Congress,  to  prepare  off- 
hand opinions  on  reconstruction,  and  to  volunteer  advice  on  a  hundred  points 
that  did  not  concern  him.  Each  won  great  and  brilliant  success;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  Sherman  was  often  tempered  b}'  reverses  or  embittered  by  waste  of  life, 
while  Sheridan  never  encountered  a  repulse,-'^  and  rarel}-  gave  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier without  receiving  an  equivalent.  Each  won  his  victories  over  inferior  num- 
bers; but  Sheridan  never  had  such  preponderance  of  force  as  had  Sherman; 
and  Sheridan,  in  his  most  memorable  campaign,  destroj'cd  the  army  of  his 
antagonist,  while  Sherman,  in  his  corresponding  campaign,  only  outflanked  his 
opposing  army,  and  left  it  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  losses  sustained  than  his 
own  when  he  entered  Atlanta.  Each  was  brilliant  in  war,  but  Sheridan,  in 
addition,  was  safe.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  Avas  never  tried  on  so 
grand  a  scale  as  the  great  soldier  with  whom  wo  arc  comparing  him,  that  so 
formidable  difficulties  never  beset  him,  and  that  he  Avas  never  matched  against 
so  astute  an  antagonist. 

liut  wlioever  should  undertake  to  rate  Sheridan's  capa,city  must  remember 
that  he  has  uniformly  risen  to  every  task  that  has  yet  been  set  him.  More  than 
once  the  outside  public,  Avhich  in  spite  of  its  admiration  for  his  dash  has  never 
fully  appreciated  him,  has  been  apprehensive  that  the  confident  fi-iendship  of 
Grant  Avas  assigning  too  Aveighty  burdens  to  the  young  Cavalryman.  Yet, 
whether  in  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  or  in  the  complex  administra- 
tion of  the  great  department  of  the  South-AVest,  he  has  pi-oved  equal  to  every 
emergency  and  to  every  command  ;  so  that,  at  last,  avc  may  be  almost  read}' 
to  taUc  up  Avith  the  declaration  attributed  to  his  admiring  chief,  that  '"Sheridan 
has  the  ability  to  command  as  lai'ge  an  army  as  the  United  Slates  ever  mus- 
tered, or  all  of  her  ainiics."  Certainly  it  ma}-,  at  the  least,  be  said  of  him  that 
ho  is  the  most  uniformly  successful  soldier  of  the  Avar,  and  the  one  on  Avhom 
now  the  Country  may  rightfully  base  the  largest  hopes  Avhenever  there  may  bo 
need  of  soldiers  in  the  future. 

In  person  Sheridan  is  short,  muscular,  and  deep-chested — his  figure  indi- 
cating great  powers  of  endurance.  His  head  is  disproportionately  large,  and 
tlio  developments  back  of  the  ears  are  enormous,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  his 
liattcr.  His  temperament  is  sanguine;  his  hair  is  dark,  shading  off  into  the 
color  of  his  full  bcaril,  Avhicli  is  reddish  ;   and  his  face  "  is  flushed,  not  Avith  Avine, 

•Of  roiir«o  \h'\n  U  nn'ii]  of  Iiih  f-nrocr  a<(  an  inik-pcndcnt  commander,  and  iij)on  tlie  view  lliat 
he  wa«  not  rt~«jioimiblc  for  llic  iiiilial  rciJiilHc  ul  Cedar  (Jrtck. 
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but  with  life.'"*  In  private  circles,  and  especially  in  the  genial  case  of  his  own 
head-quarters  when  off  duty,  he  is  an  unassuming,  chatty  companion,  silent  as 
to  his  own  exploits,  but  full  of  admiring  praise  i'ov  many  of  his  great  rivals, 
delighted  with  reminiscences  of  the  old  frontier  life,  fond  of  a  joke  or  a  storj', 
and  the  ideal  of  a  college  boy's  expression,  "A  good  fellow."     Like  Grant,  he 

*Some  personal  descriptions  of  Slierldan  by  acute  observers  may  be  Iiere  appended. 

Mr.  Shanks,  in  his  grapliic  Reminiscences  of  Distinguislied  Generals,  says:  "Sheridan's 
appearance,  like  that  of  Grant,  is  apt  to  disappoint  one  wlio  had  not  seen  him  previous  to  his 
liaving  become  famous.  He  has  none  of  the  qualities  which  are  popularly  attributed  by  the 
imagination  to  heroes.  '  Little  Phil '  is  the  title  of  endearment  given  him  by  his  soldiers  in  the 
AVest,  and  is  descriptive  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  shorter  than  Grant,  but  somewhat 
stouter  built ;  and  being  several  years  younger  and  of  a  different  temperament,  is  more  active  and 
wiry.  The  smallness  of  bis  stature  is  soon  forgotten  when  he  is  seen  mounted.  He  seems  then 
to  develop  physically  as  be  does  mentally  after  a  short  acquaintance.  Unlike  many  of  our  heroes, 
Sheridan  does  not  dwindle  as  one  approacbes  him.  Distance  lends  neither  bis  character  nor 
personal  appearance  any  enchantment.  He  talks  more  frequently  and  more  fluently  than 
Grant  does,  and  iiis  quick  and  slightly  nervous  gestures  partake  somewhat  of  the  manner  of  Sher- 
man. His  body  is  stout  but  wiry,  and  set  on  short,  heavy,  but  active  legs.  His  broad  shoulders, 
short,  stifl'  hair,  and  the  features  of  his  face  betray  the  Milesian  descent;  but  no  brogue  can  be 
traced  in  bis  voice.  His  eyes  are  gray,  and  being  small,  are  sharp  and  piercing  and  full  of  fire. 
When  maddened  with  excitement  or  passion,  these  glare  fearfully.  His  age  is  thirty-four,  but 
long  service  in  the  field  has  bronzed  him  into  the  appearance  of  forty.  He  heartily  despises  a 
council  of  war,  and  never  forms  part  of  one  if  he  can  avoid  it.  He  executes,  not  originates 
plans;  or,  as  Rosecrnns  once  expressed  it,  'He  fights — he  fights!'  Whatever  is  given  Sheri- 
dan to  do  is  accomplished  thoroughly.  He  will  not  stop  to  criticise  the  practicability  of  an  order 
in  its  details,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  vary  bis  movements  when  he  finds  those  laid  down  for  him 
are  not  practicable.  He  does  not  abandon  the  task  because  the  mode  which  has  been  ordered  is 
rendered  impossible  by  any  unexpected  event.  If  the  result  is  accomplished,  Sheridan  does  not 
care  whose  means  were  employed,  or  on  whom  the  credit  is  reflected.  He  grasps  the  result  and 
congratulates  himself,  the  strategist  of  the  occasion,  and  the  men,  with  equal  gratification  and 
every  evidence  of  delight.  His  generous  care  for  the  reputation  of  his  subordinates,  bis  freedom 
from  all  petty  jealousy,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  ambition  to  serve  the 
country  and  not  himself,  bis  geniality  and  general  good-humor,  and  the  brevity  of  his  black 
Btorms  of  anger,  make  him,  like  Grant,  not  only  a  well-beloved  leader,  but  one  that  the  country 
can  safely  trust  to  guard  its  honor  and  preserve  its  existence.  It  is  easy  for  one  who  knows 
either  of  the  two — Grant  and  Sheridan — to  believe  it  possible  that,  during  all  the  period  in  which 
tbey  have  held  such  supreme  power  in  our  armies,  not  a  single  thought  of  how  they  might 
achieve  greatness,  power,  and  position,  at  the  exiiense  of  country,  has  ever  suggested  itself  to 
their  minds.  There  is  only  one  other  character  known  in  profane  history  of  whom  the  same 
thing  can  be  truly  said.  Sheridan  goes  into  the  heat  of  battle  not  from  necessity  merely.  The 
first  smell  of  powder  arouses  him,  and  he  rushes  to  the  front  of  the  field." 

A  staff  officer  once  wrote  of  him  :  "Some  one  has  called  him  an  'emphatic  human  sylla- 
ble.' If  so,  nature's  compositor  set  him  up  in  tiie  black  face,  broad  letter,  sometimes  seen  in 
'jobs'  and  advertisements.  It  is  'solid'  at  that.  Sheridan  is  barely  five  feet  six  inches  in  height. 
His  body  is  stout ;  his  lower  limbs  rather  short.  He  is  what  would  be  called  'stocky'  in  horse- 
jockey  phraseology.  Deep  and  broad  in  the  chest,  compact  and  firm  in  muscle,  active  and  vig- 
orous in  motion,  there  was  not  a  pound  of  superfluous  flesh  on  his  body  at  the  time  we  write. 
His  face  and  head  showed  his  Celtic  origin.  Head  long,  well  balanced  in  shape,  and  covered 
with  a  full  crop  of  close  curling  dark  hair.  His  forehead  moderately  high,  but  quite  broad,  per- 
ceptives  well  developed,  high  cheek-bones,  dark  beard,  closely  covering  a  square  lower  jaw,  and 
firm-lined  mouth,  clear  dark  eyes,  which  were  of  a  most  kindly  character,  completed  the  (out 
eni^emhlc  memory  gives  at  the  call.  Always  neat  in  person,  and  generally  dressed  in  uniform. 
Captain  Sheridan  looked  as  lie  was,  a  quiet,  unassuming,  but  detefmined  oflieer  and  gentleman, 
whose  modesty  would  always  have  been  a  barrier  to  great  renown   had   not  the  golden  gales  of 
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bears  public  attention  uneasily  ;  the  fire  of  opcra-glassos  disconcerts  him  moro 
than  that  of  artillery  ;  ami  alth<-)iii;h  the  ladies  now  pronouuoo  him  charm- 
inij.  he  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  old  bashliilncss  that  used  to  make  him  blush 
scarlet  to  the  temples  at  an  introduction  to  one.  Public  speaking  is  too  much 
for  him,  but  he  writes  with  soldierly  directness  and  frankness.     Long  belbrc  ha 

opiwrtunity  boon  unbarred  for  liis  passage.  Ahiiost  the  opposite  of  the  Licutenant-General  in 
his  intolK'otnal  trails,  yet  like  him  in  many  social  characteristics,  it  would  iiav.e  been  difKoult  for 
8i>  groat  a  Cionoral  to  have  found  a  more  vigorous  subordinate,  or  a  more  daring  executive  of  tlie 
6Uii>endous  plans  he  l"ormod."  , 

Colonel  Nowliall,  from  whom  we  have  often  quoted  already,  says :  "His  face  is  Unshed,  not 
with  wine,  but  wiili  life,  and  his  eyes  twinkle  like  stars;  the  ends  of  his  moustache  curl  up  with 
decision,  and  liis  mouehe  hides  the  sharp  outline  of  his  ciiiu ;  his  uniform  coat  is  buttoned  to  the 
throat,  across  a  square  deep  chest,  which  rightly  indicates  his  physical  power,  and  lie  is  very 
simply  dressed  throughout,  with  nothing  of  the  gay  cavalier  about  him.  He  talks  slowly  and 
very  quietly,  smiling  now,  and  working  his  moutli  crosswise.  If  excited  on  the  field,  he  won't 
bluster,  but  tmty  swear,  and  be  not  so  careful  of  the  elegancies  of  speech  as  are  some  dilettante 
people,  who  never  have  many  thougiits  of  their  own  to  express  and  never  mingle  in  stirring 
events;  one  of  whom, 

'That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field 
Jsor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows,' 

might  perhaps  be  shocked  in  these  fiery  moments,  but  if  he  has  a  chance  for  a  qtiiet  chat  with 
the  General,  will  think  him  rather  gentle  than  otherwise,  and  begin  to  doubt  the  terrible  oaths 
and  tiorce  imprecations  of  song  and  story;  will  tiiid  him  proud  of  the  achievements  of  his  vari- 
ous commands,  but  modest  about  his  own  performances,  and  as  silent  as  a  pyramid  if  a  speech  ia 
to  be  made.  Accustomed  to  reserve,  and  not  having  the  faculty  of  hiding  himself  in  words, 
he  resorts  to  the  unusual  expedient  of  silence,  and  the  jiuhlic  never  would  have  known  him  but 
for  the  great  events  which  called  him  out,  With  tliem  lie  can  grajiple,  but  a  serenading  party 
is  too  much  for  liim." 

Once  more  from  the  same  author:  "The  General  is  short  in  stature — below  the  medium— 
with  nothiu;;  superfluous  about  him,  square-shouldered,  nuiscular,  wiry  to  the  last  degree,  and 
as  nearly  insensible  to  hardship  and  fatigue  as  is  consistent  with  hunuinity.  He  has  a  strangely- 
eliaped  iiead,  with  a  large  bump  of  something  or  other — combativcness  probably — behind  the 
ears",  which  inconveniences  him  almost  as  much  as  it  does  his  enemies  in  the  field,  for  there  being 
no  general  demand  for  hats  that  would  fit  him,  the  General  never  has  one  that  will  stay  on  hia 
head.  Tiiis  leads  him  to  take  his  hat  in  his  hand  very  often  ;  that  action  probably  suggests 
cheering  something  on,  and,  a  fight  being  in  progress  and  troops  needing  encouragement,  by  a 
simple  sefpifnce  he  usually  finds  himself  among  them,  where  he  risks  the  valuable  lil'e  of  th9 
comni.-incling  General,  not  to  mention  casualties  to  stall"  officers." 

"  Dein;;  ratlier  reserved,  he  dues  not  care  much  for  general  society,  but  when  comfortably 
ectabli-'hed  in  head-quarters,  is  hospitable,  lives  well,  and  likes  to  have  congenial  guests  drop  in 
upon  hin  niesM.  lie  »eenis  to  care  most  for  the  company  of  the  placid  and  easy-going,  and  is  fond 
of  a  quiet  chat  about  old  times  on  the  frontier  with  such  boon  companions  as  General  D.  McM. 
(irejiK  of  the  cjivalry.  General  (ieorge  (  loitk  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  and  tlie  gallant 
General  David  KuksoII  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  who  was  kiUeil  at  the  battle  of  the  Ojiequan,  and 
whore  death  General  .Sheridan  felt  extremely. 

'  These  the  tents 
Which  he  frequents,' 

and  in  tiuch  fociHy  he  forpetji  his  u^ual  reticence,  and  talks  by  the  hour  about  AVest  Point  life  and 
'  larkn  '  on  the  Pacific  (Joa^t.  Cjccasionally,  when  the  old  associations  come  back  to  the  party 
Terr  (itrons^ly,  they  lapse  int*  the  Indian  t<)u;;ue,  wliich  they  all  understand,  Jind,  with  speech 
clothed  in  ihii*  dij»{{uii»c,  they  can  safely  revive  recollections  which,  nuiy  be,  if  told  in  plain  Eug- 
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was  distinguished  it  used  to  bo  said  of  him  that  he  wrote  his  reports  and  even 
his  indorsements  on  official  papers  precisely  as  he  would  talk  in  the  freedom  of 
the  cavalry  camp,  in  discussing  the  subject  with  his  intimates.  This  conversa- 
tional tone  still  clings  to  his  official  style,  and  sometimes  leads  to  misconceptions. 
He  has  developed  an  unexpected  studiousness  of  habit  sometimes  in  the  .South- 
West;  his  office  work  is  always  kept  well  up  ;  his  reports  to  his  superiors  are 
frequent  and  minute  ;  and  the  remark  is  common  among  those  who  see  the  most 
of  him  that  he  is  constantly  growing  and  broadening  in  intellectual  grasp.  He 
is  still  a  Eoman  Catholic  in  i-cligion,  though  perhaps  not  so  devout  as  the  rest 
of  the  family.  But  the  ]iopular  impression  of  him  as  a  reckless  dare-devil  of  a 
frontiersman  is  grossly  incorrect ;  his  manners  are  those  of  a  quiet,  cultivated 
gentleman  ;  he  is  always  well  dressed,  wherein  he  differs  notablj'  from  Grant  and 
Sherman  ;  and  though  he  is  certainly  not  a  "  Son  of  Temperance,"  or  a  devoteo 
of  total  abstinence,  his  habits  are  unexceptionable.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six,  ho 
is  one  of  the  four  Major-Generals  of  the  regular  army,  and  is  still  a  bachelor. 

Before  the  war  he  was  a  Democrat;  but  he  differed  from  most  army 
officers  in  having  no  symj^athy  with  Southern  institutions.  He  was  loyally 
devoted  to  the  Government  whose  soldier  he  was  ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  principles 
that  triumphed  in  the  triumph  of  the  Government;  and  he  resolved  that  so  fur 

lish,  would  astonish  the  audicnco,  for  it  is  only  of  kite  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  Major-Generals  commanding. 

"  Tliongh  always  easy  of  approacli,  tlie  General  has  little  to  say  in  busy  times.  Set  teetli  and 
a  quick  way  tell  when  tilings  do  not  go  as  tliey  onght,  and  he  has  a  manner  on  sncli  occasions 
that  stirs  to  activity  all  within  siglit,  for  a  row  seems  to  be  brewing  tliat  nobody  wants  to  be 
under  wlien  it  bursts.  Notwitlistanding  Iiis  handsome  reputation  for  cursing,  he  is  rather 
remarkably  low-voiced,  particularly  on  tlie  tield,  wliere,  as  sometimes  happens,  almost  every- 
body else  is  screaming.  'Damn  you,  sir,  don't  ydl  at  me,'  he  once  said  to  an  officer  wlio  came 
galloping  up  with  some  bad  news,  and  was  roaring  it  out  above  tiie  din  of  battle.  In  such 
moments  tlie  General  leans  forward  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  hunching  his  shoulders  up  to  his 
ears,  gives  most  softly-spoken  orders  in  a  slow,  deliberate  way,  as  if  there  were  niches  for  all  the 
words  in  his  hearer's  memory,  and  they  must  be  measured  very  carefully  to  fit  exactly,  that  none 
of  them  be  lost  in  the  carrying.  This  is  a  pleasing  way  to  have  orders  dealt  out,  especially 
under  fire. 

"  "Wiien  he  sees  things  going  wrong  in  any  part  of  the  field,  he  has  a  trick  of  moving  for- 
ward restlessly  in  his  saddle,  as  if  he  would  go  and  put  them  to  rights  if  he  could  take  leave  of 
his  better  judgment  and  follow  his  inclination  ;  but  a  serious  check  or  reverse  afl'ects  him  pecu- 
liarly. To  most  temperaments  disaster  is  disheartening,  but  it  passes  by  General  Siieridan  as  an 
eddy  glides  around  a  pier;  his  equanimity  is  not  aflected  by  it,  and  he  is  not  depressed  for  a 
moment,  for  he  is  a  man  of  much  variety  and  quick  resoin-ce,  and  to-  his  aid  comes  a  defiant 
spirit,  which  twinkles  in  his  eye  when  he  is  called  upon  to  retrieve  disaster.  Victor  IIn<^o'3 
brave  Frenchman  in  the  Old  Guard  at  AVaterloo  had  no  more  contempt  for  the  enemy  than  he, 
but  he  shows  it  rather  by  a  talent  for  ignoriTig  defeat  and  compelling  success  than  bv  permit- 
ting a  useless  sacrifice.  lie  never  would  acknowledge  to  the  most  confidential  recess  of  his  own 
bosom  that  his  command  was  past  redemption,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  and  die  like  a 
demigod.  But  it  is  not  because  he  is  impassive  that  he  can  not  be  stampeded  by  reports  or 
events,  for  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  situation  in  whatever  shape  it  presents  itself.  Sliow  him  an 
opening  promising  success,  and  he  will  go  in  and  widen  it  while  an  impassive  man  would  be 
thinking  alxiul  it.  But  he  is  slow  to  confess  defeat;  a  peculiar  organization,  so  acute  in  most 
of  its  perceptions,  and  yet  so  dull  in  realizing  failure.  The  prominence  of  this  quality  must  be 
apparent  to  all  who  know  anything  of  him  in  the  war,  where  his  wizard  fingers  snatched  a  great 
victory  from  the  enemy  just  as  they  were  passing  it  to  Jiistory  as  theirs." 
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^  h,8  power  went,  no  ounninn;  devices  of  peace  should  steal  away  the  fruits  of 
tbe  w:u-.     Eevond  this  soldierly  resolve  he  can  not  be  said  to  have  any  politico 
ros.t.on.     He  is  an  earnest  friend  to  General  Grant,  to  whom  he  traces  most  of 
L.S  pro.not.ons.     Between  these  two  there  has  never  passed  a  shadow  of  unUind- 

arc  cord>al      ILs  n.ost  u.tnnate  friendships  are  with  subordinates  in  the  cavalry 
B<'rvice,  and  wuh  comrades  in  the  old  Indian-fighting  days  on  the  frontier 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  B.  McPHERSON. 


O  name  is  held  in  more  affectionate  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Ohio 
than  that  of  General  McPherson.  He  was  not  conspicuous  as  a  director 
of  campaigns.  He  was  not  recognized  as  the  author  of  any  great  vic- 
tory. He  was  not  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the  countr3''s  generals.  He 
was  great  in  his  possibilities  rather  than  in  his  actual  achievements.  He  was 
3'onng  and  scarcely  known  in  person  to  the  public. 

But  his  soldiers  knew  him  to  be  superbly  gallant;  and  his  commanders 
knew  him  to  be  eminently  able,  prudent,  and  skillful.  Borne  forward  by  their 
applause,  he  rapidl}^  reached  almost  the  highest  promotion  that  his  profession 
offered.  So  loveable  was  the  nature  of  the  man,  so  simple,  so  sincere,  so  manly, 
that  the  admiration  of  the  public  was  heightened  in  his  army  into  love.  Then 
in  the  midst  of  battle,  and  only  a  little  before  great  triumphs,  he  fell.  Thence- 
forward he  was  a  martyr,  whose  loss  Avas  to  be  deplored  as  a  public  calamity; 
whose  memory  was  to  be  cherished  as  a  priceless  possession  of  the  State.  No 
other  officer  from  Ohio,  of  equal  rank  and  command,  fell  throughout  the  four 
years  of  the  war.  He  thus  became  a  solitai-y  martyr,  our  greatest  sacrifice,  our 
saddest  loss.  It  is  in  this  light  only  that  the  people  of  the  State  regard  him, 
and  in  this  spirit  only  that  we  can  now  attempt  to  trace  his  career. 

James  Birdseye  McPherson  was  born  at  Clyde,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  (in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  but  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Erie),  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1828.  His  mother,  Cynthia  Eussell,  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  father,  Wm.  McPherson,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The  pair 
were  married  near  Canandaigua,  New  York;  but  in  a  short  time  they  removed 
to  Ohio.  Hei-e  the  fother  settled  on  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
woodland,  near  where  the  villi^ge  of  Clj^de  now  stands,  built  a  little  frame  house 
and  a  blacksmith  shop,  worked  at  his  trade  when  work  offered,  and  employed 
his  leisure  time  in  clearing  his  farm;  and  here,  four  .years  later,  the  son  Avas 
born,  who  was  to  be  so  famous  and  so  mourned. 

The  boy  grew  up  in  the  hardy,  laborious,  backwoods  life  of  the  time  and 
region.  He  was  never  much  emploj'cd  in  his  father's  blacksmith  shop;  but  he 
was  taught  to  pick  brush,  to  pile  wood,  to  drive  horses,  and,  by-and-by,  to 
plow  and  chop.  Meantime  the  father  became  involved  in  his  business  affairs, 
and  in  the  laborious  efforts  to  clear  the  farm  his  health  broke  down.  Poor  and 
an  invalid,  he  thus  left  his  growing  family  to  the  struggles  of  his  wife,  with 
such  aid  as  four  children,  the  oldest  of  them  only  thirteen,  could  offer.  But 
this  oldest  was  eager  to  do  all  he  could,  and  his  character  as  a  bright,  manly 
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little  follow,  porfectly  upright  and  trnstAvorth^-,  Avas  so  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood  that  he  easily  seciu'od  employment.  The  postmaster  and  store- 
keeper of  the  next  village,  that  of  Green  Spring,  wanted  a  store-boy.  A  friend 
of  the  family,  who  knew  James'  anxiety  to  get  some  employment  by  which  ho 
might  diminish  his  mother's  burdens,  recommended  him.  lie  was  at  once  en- 
gaged; and  for  tlie  next  six  years  he  remained,  tirst  as  store-boy,  then  as  clerk 
in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Eobert  Smith. 

'•I  can  recall  very  well  his  appearance  at  that  time,"  writes  a  member  of 
the  family.*  "He  had  a  full,  round,  bright  face,  large  gra}'  eyes,  and  light 
brown  hair,  with  a  manner  that  was  at  once  frank  and  modest,  even  to  bashful- 
ncss."  "What  a  struggle  it  cost  this  pleasant-charactered  bo}^  to  leave  his  toiling 
mother,  and  !iis  little  brother  and  sisters,  we  learn  from  the  same  source:  "I 
believe  it  was  during  his  last  visit  here,  previous  to  going  to  California,  that  I 
heard  him  relate,  with  one  of  his  hearty  laughs,  how  terrible  was  the  feeling  of 
home-sickness  and  the  sense  of  'being  cast  out  into  the  wide,  Avide  world  '  that 
came  over  hini  at  parting  with  his  mother  and  the  A-ounger  children  to  come  to 
this  viUage.  The  whole  family  Avere  in  tears  Avhen  he  bade  them  good-by;  and 
taking  up  his  little  bundle,  commenced  his  journey  of  five  miles  afoot  and  alone. 
After  walking  boldly  forward  for  some  distance  ho  looked  back  and  saw  them 
all  at  the  door  Avatching  him  and  Aveeping.  To  shut  out  the  painful  sight  he 
clutched  his  bundle  tighter,  and  ran  as  fast  as  his  young  feet  could  carry  him 
until  he  reached  the  Avoods,  Avhere  he  sat  down  and  wept  abundantly.  Then  he 
took  up  his  bundle  again  and  came  on  to  Green  Spring." 

Hei-e  he  presently  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Indeed,  to  quote  from  the  8an\e  source  again,  "from 
the  time  of  his  first  making  liis  homo  here,  I  remember  hearing  him  spoken  of 
by  the  older  people  as  a  i-emarkable  boy — remarkable  for  his  indnstr}^,  his  un- 
varied cheerfuhies.s,  his  earnest  apj^lication  to  study,  and  his  freedom  from  even 
the  ordinary  vanities  and  follies  of  3'outh."  And  then  avc  liaA'c  this  pleasant 
picture  of  the  sensitive  blacksmith's  boy,  as  he  came  to  be  knoAvn  in  his  ncAv 
sphere. t  "  I  doubt  if  he  ever  spoke  a  profane  Avord.  I  at  least  ncA^er  heard  him 
utter  even  an  unkind  or  an  ungracious  one,  or  kncAV  of  his  doing  an  ungracious 
deed.  .  .  .  He  always  possessed  the  Avonderful  faculty,  Avhich  seems  to  have 
distinguished  him  in  maturer  years,  of  attracting  to  himself  as  attached  friends 
all  with  Avhom  he  came  in  contact,  high  or  low.  .  .  .  lie  Avas  fond  of  all 
oat-door  sports  and  manly  games.  We  had  a  large  green  j-ard,  Avhich,  during 
the  summer  evenings,  Avas  the  delightful  resort  of  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 'Touch  the  base'  Avas  the  favorite  game,  and  of  all  Avho  engaged  in  the 
romp,  none  were  more  eager  or  happy  than  'Jimmy.'  He  oflen  recurred  to 
these  HCj-neH  in  ufler  life.  In  a  letter  written  during  the  Avar,  he  says:  'God 
grant  I  may  live  to  come  back  and  tell  you  hoAV  dear  your  friendship  is,  and  has 
been  to  mc  during  the  many  ^eai-s  that  have  rolled  around  since  Ave  romped  in 
raerrj'  glee  in  the  old  3ard.'     ...     I  remember  being  in  tlu;  store  one  even- 

•  Privat*  letter  from  (irwn  Sprni;;,  furniHhiiiK  arcoiiiitH  of  McPherBon'H  early  life  for  this 
•ketch.  tlljid. 
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in<2;  when  they  were  nailing  up  some  boxes.  James  was  assisting  with  his  usual 
fheerfulness.  As  he  pushed  a  board  to  its  place  he  said  that  'it  ought  to  come 
up  doster.''  'Closter  !'  said  one  ;  '  why  do  n't  you  s])eak  more  correctly,  James? 
Why  do  n't  you  sa}^  closer  f  I  can  see  at  this  moment  how  painfully  confused 
and  disturbed  the  poor  child  was  at  this  rebuke.  1  dare  venture  to  sa}-  he  never 
used  the  word  doster  again  in  all  his  life.  .  .  .  After  the  first  year  or  two  in 
the  store  he  went  to  school  each  winter.  It  was  a  source  of  disquiet  to  him  not 
to  be  able  to  attend  school  more  regularly,  for  he  was  very  ambitious  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  ...  He  was  a  veiy  fast  reader,  which,  when  he  read 
aloud,  became  a  serious  fault.  lie  gradually  improved  in  this  as  he  grew  older. 
Ilis  penmanship  was,  for  a  boy,  remarkably  fine,  and  was  greatly  relied  on  when 
he  feared  whether  his  scholarship  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pass  muster  at 
the  examination  for  entering  West  Point." 

Thus  far  the  pleasant  gossip  of  the  good  friends  with  whom  the  boy  grew 
up.  Doubtless  they  have  somewhat  idealized  their  i-ccollections  of  the  lad, 
since  he  came  to  be  so  famous — who  of  us  is  there  that  would  not  be  likely  to 
do  the  same?  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  good,  manly,  heart}'  fellow,  marked 
for  more  than  usual  capacity  and  loved  for  more  tban  usual  sweetness  of  dis- 
position. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  anxious  for  a  better  education.  While  in  the 
store  he  Lad  been  a  faithful  reader.  Tn  those  days  when  people  spent  money 
for  a  book  it  was  pretty  suj-e  to  be  for  one  that  the  verdict  of  a  good  many 
critics  and  years  had  pi'onounced  good  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  the  well-stored 
book-case  to  which  the  clerk  had  access  was  mainly  filled  with  standard  authors. 
He  pored  over  Plutarch's  Lives,  every  volume  of  which  he  devoured.  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall  came  next  in  his  course;  then  Marshall's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Buffon's  Natural  Historj'.  Poetrj'^  came  later  in  his  way;  and  then 
some  standard  works  of  fiction.  At  last  the  promise  of  an  appointment  to  West 
Point,  which  his  fine  character  and  the  esteem  it  won  him  had  secured,  induced 
him  to  give  up  his  position  in  the  store,  and  enter  the  Norwalk  Academy  for  a 
couple  of  sessions'  preparatory  study.  He  was  now  nineteen  years  old,  and  he 
was  fearful  of  being  rejected  on  account  of  his  age.  So  limited  had  been  his 
opportunities  for  sUidy  that  he  was  likewise  apprehensive  of  failure  at  the 
examination  for  admission. 

But  all  difficulties  were  happily  passed  ;  and  a  few  months  before  attaining 
his  majority  the  blacksmith's  boy  was  fairly  established  at  West  Point.  Among 
the  classmates  with  whom  he  Avas  here  brought  in  competition,  were  Schofield, 
Terrill,  Sill,  and  Tyler.  Toward  the  close  of  his  academic  career  there  was 
another  one — Philip  H.  Sheridan.*  And  among  the  Southern  members  Avas 
one  in  conflict  with  whom  our  j'oung  Cadet  was  afterward  to  fall — James  B. 
Hood. 

Among  these  rivals  the  backwoods  store-clerk,  who  had  been  afraid  that 
his  acquirements  would  prove  so  limited  that  he  could  not  enter  at  all,  at  once 

*  Sheridan  had  been  one  class  in  advance,  but  was  thrown  back  by  his  suspension  for  violai- 
hig  the  rules  of  the  Academy  in  flogging  a  Cadet  who  had  insulted  him. 
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took  rank  next  to  the  liii^host.  "lie  stood  always  at  the  head  of  his  class  in 
scientific  studie-*,  "  Pvotessor  ^lahan  tells  us.  '•aiul  except  the  tirst  year, -when  he 
stood  second,  owini;  to  his  want  of  facility  in  acquirini;;  the  French  language,  ho 
always  held  the  first  place  in  general  merit."  And  in  the  records  of  the  academy 
we  rind  him  marked  second  in  his  class  in  1850,  first  in  1851,  first  in  1852,  and 
graduated  at  the  head  of  the  class  in  1853.  "Wo  looked  upon  him,'"  Professor 
Mahan  goes  on,  "  as  one  among  the  ablest  men  sent  forth  Irom  the  institution, 
being  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  prompt  working  of  his  mental  powers. 
His  conduct  was  of  an  unexceptionable  character.  These  endowments  he  carried 
with  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  engineer  officer,  winning  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors,  as  a  most  reliable  man.  Ilis  brilliant  after-career 
in  the  fieiil  surprised  no  one  who  had  known  him  intimately." 

Graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class,  he  was.  in  accordance  with  the  common 
rule,  assigned  to  the  Engineers.  But.  so  highlj'  were  his  accomplishments  rated, 
that,  instead  of  being  sent  out  on  duty,  he  was  retained  at  the  acadcm}'  as 
Assistant-Professor  of  Practical  Engineering;  in  whicli  position  he  remained 
for  a  year.  This  seems  to  have  ilisappointed  him  a  little.  But  after  a  hurried 
visit  to  his  mother,  and  the  home  friends,  he  saj's — the  flourishing,  round,  "boy's 
hand,"  which  the  poor  dead  fingers  traced,  lies  before  us  as  we  write — "I  have  had 
a  good  time  since  I  came  back — found  a  number  of  my  old  acquaintances  here, 
besides  three  classmates.  Most,  however,  have  left,  to  make  ready  their  winter- 
quarters,  and  I  miss  them  very  much.  In  fjict  I  would  not  object  veiy  strongly 
to  going  myself  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  military  life— a  glorious  state 
of  uncertainty,  truly.  However,  I  do  not  let  it  ti'ouble  n^e  any.  'Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  is  my  motto." -^^ 

From  the  period  we  have  now  reached  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
story  of  McPhcrson's  services  might  be  very  briefly  told.  He  taught  for  a  year 
in  West  Point.  For  three  years  he  was  engaged  on  engineering-duty'  on  the 
Atlantic  coast — in  New  York  harbor  for  all  but  six  months  of  the  time.  For 
three  and  a  half  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco.     And  then  came  the  war. 

Meantime  the  bashful  clerk  of  the  country  store,  and  the  studious  cadet  of 
West  Point,  had  developed  into  an  accomplished  engineer,  and  a  man  of  the 
world.  Before  he  started  for  West  Point  his  ftithcr  had  died,  and  the  j'ounger 
members  of  the  family  had  grown  into  an  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  he  was  still  the  same  afFectionate  lad  that  had  shed  tears  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  them  to  go  five  miles  from  home  ;  and  while  he  remained  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  he  rarely  missed  making  a  short  visit  every  season  to  the  family  that  had 
crowded  weeping  to  the  door  to  watch  liim  as  he  went.  With  his  old  school- 
mates, and  th(!  pleasant  fireen  Spring  friends,  too,  he  kept  up  the  wai-mest 
friendships.  He  was  not  very  faithful  as  a  correspondent,  but  the  letters  he  did 
write  run  over  with  expressions  of  delight  at  recalling  "the  good  times  wo  used 
to  have."  From  them,  indeed,  we  catch  the  clearest  glimpses  of  his  life  at  this 
formative  period. 

•From  collection  of  McI'htTHon'H  private  letterH,  fiiriilHlic-d  for  IIiIh  nUelch. 
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Social  attractions  seem  at  first  to  have  largely  engrossed  him.  Young, 
handsome,  genial,  a  regular  army  oflicer,  with  the  honors  of  his  class,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  a  welcome  guest  anywhere.  lie  has  enough  to  do  in  New 
York,  he  says,  to  keep  him  from  feeling  lonely  and  to  make  a  rainy  day  tolera- 
ble. "Besides,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many  influential  persons  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  a  number  of  higlily-accomplishcd  and  intei'csting  ladies,  whoso 
smile  is  as  cheering  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  would  be  after  an  Arctic  night,"  and, 
as  was  natural,  he  was  highly  pleased  with  the  change  from  West  Point.  But 
this  was  only  in  1854.  Two  or  three  j^ears  later,  while  as  much  devoted  to 
society  as  ever,  he  was  less  boyish  in  boasting  of  his  influential  and  accom- 
plished acquaintances.  In  1856  we  find  him  giving  instead  a  half-pleased,  half- 
bored  account  of  his  experience  in  making  New  Year's  calls.  The  day  "  was 
everything  that  a  person  could  wish.  I  was  industriously  engaged  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening.  I  succeeded  in  making  sevent}^- 
five  calls,  and  then  did  not  get  around  all  my  acquaintances.  But  I  concluded 
to  stop,  as  I  was  slightly  leg-wcar}-^,  though  the  visions  of  loveliness  floating 
before  my  mind  were  more  than  sufficient  to  buoy  me  up."  In  another  place  he 
gives  a  page  to  an  account  of  his  enjoyment  of  New  Year's  Eve  '"with  some 
charming  young  ladies,"  of  an  ai^parition  that  appeared  as  the  mj-stic  hour 
approached,  and  was  resolved  into  "an  indubitably  honest  ghost,"  to-wit:  a 
bowl  of  egg-nog,  and  of  the  good  time  they  had  shaking  hands  all  around,  and 
clinking  the  glasses  as  they  drank  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  Again 
he  tells  of  being  prett}^  closely  confined  by  his  duties  at  the  forts — this  is  over 
a  year  later — bu.t  has  "  managed  to  run  out  of  town  Saturday  afternoons  and 
back  early  Monday  mornings."  "It  is  perfectly  elegant,"  he  continues,  "to 
escape  from  the  cares  of  business,  the  mire  and  dust  of  the  cit}^  and  rest  in  the 
delights  of  the  countr}^ — surrounded  b}'  charming  friends."  He  has  grown  still 
more  discreet,  it  will  be  observed  ;  but  he  is  frank  enough  to  add  that  he  believes 
the  friends  rather  than  the  countr}'  make  the  excursions  so  pleasant.  At  last, 
however,  comes  the  confession.  "  I  tell  j^ou,  John,  I  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Do  n't  be  alarmed.  I  am 
not  going  to  desert  the  ranks  of  bachelordom  yet.  No;  I  am  still  afloat — not 
yet  having  found  the  pearl  of  great  price."  "VVe  have  scarcely  looked  into  one 
of  the  letters  of  those  days  without  finding  it  full  of  phrases  like  these.  In 
fact — to  quote  from  the  old  friend  and  schoolmate  of  McPherson's,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  the  youthful  correspondence  before  us  -'^ — "  to  appreciate 
his  letters  fullj^,  one  should  able  to  recall  the  expression  of  his  eye,  and  the 
joyousness  of  the  laugh  witli  which  he  would  alwaj's  refer  to  'the  good  times 
we  used  to  have  calling  on  the  girls.'  "  But  it  was  a  pure,  manly  regard  for  the 
sex  to  which  his  mother  and  his  sisters  belonged  that  the  hearty  young  fellow 
cherished,  a  regard  that  made  all  mothers  trustful  and  from  which  no  pure 
woman  shrank. 

What  with  building  of  forts,  and  purchase  of  materials,  and  calling  on  the 
young  ladies,   he   found    his  time  very   much  occupied.     "There   are  so  many 

*  George  R.  Hayiies,  E.sq.,  of  Toledo. 
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tilings  to  do,"  "he  writes,  three  years  after  his  graduation,  "and  so  many  ways 
to  enjoy  myself  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  can  settle  myself  down  to 
anything  like  a  calm,  steady,  and  instructive  course  of  reading  or  studying. 
However,  T  satisfy  myself  with  the  reflection  that  a  knoAvledgc  of  men  and 
of  business  is  quite  as  essential  in  this  rapid,  go-a-head  country  of  ours  as  a 
knowledge  of  books." 

Tlie  cheerful,  sunny-tempered  boy  naturally  developed  into  a  man  who 
preferred  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things:  "M}'  duties  have  brought  me 
in  contact  with  persons  of  almost  every  walk  of  life;"  he  writes  in  1S5U,  "and 
thoui^h  I  tind  much  to  condemn,  still  there  is  vastly  more  to  admire.  It  only 
requires  one  to  be  tirm  and  decided  in  his  principles  (which  must  have  integrity 
for  their  basis)  to  get  along  well,  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  render  the  shales  of  unprincipled  men  perfectly  harmless." 

Political  matters  seem  to  have  attracted  his  attention  a  good  deal.  Ho 
could  searcel}'  have  passed  through  West  Point  in  those  days  without  absorbing 
the  Southern  notions  which  prevailed,  and  the  hearty  dislike  which  officers  of 
the  regular  army  particularly  chose  to  aff'ect  toward  the  Abolitionists.  But  ho 
avowed  such  prejudices — rather  than  opinions — with  a  zeal  quite  in  contrast 
with  the  equable  regard  which  he  bestowed  upon  other  matters  outside  his  pro- 
fession. "Within  a  month  or  two  after  leaving  "West  Point  he  was  Avriting  to  a 
frienil :  "Do  you  have  much  to  do  with  politics?  I  hear  that  matters  have 
come  to  a  pretty  bad  pass  in  our  State,  and  that  it  is  really  discreditable  to  go 
to  the  Legislature.  ...  I  think  the  sooner  a  reform  takes  place,  the  better. 
I  believe,  if  I  were  to  meddle  with  politics,  I  Avould  be  a  'Know-Nothing.'"  A 
year  later  he  had  come  to  discuss  the  sins  of  the  Abolitionists  with  greater  unc- 
tion and  at  greater  length.  "Not  a  few  are  highly  gratified  at  the  result  of  the 
i^ecent  elections  in  Massachusetts  and  this  State,  Avbich  have  been  such  a  signal 
rebuke  to  Seward  and  his  Abolition  supporters."  "It  is  very  seldom,"  he  con- 
tinues in  a  half  apologetic  vein,  "that  militai-y  jnen  mcildlc  with  politics,  except 
when  broad,  sound,  National  principles  arc  assailed,  and  then  they  feci  it  a 
duty  to  place  themselves  in  the  van  and  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Union.  I 
have  felt  a  good  deal  oi'  interest  in  politics  since  I  have  seen  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  form  a  sectional  party — a  party  with  but  one  idea,  and  that 
one  calculated  to  awake  a  feeling  of  animosity  from  one  extreme  of  the  Union 
to  the  other,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  ncitlici-  }ou  iioi-  1  can  ])redict,.  When  I 
Bee  men  wIk)  arc  endowed  with  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  occupying  high 
Btation.s.  putting  forward  their  utmost  energies  to  excite  dissension,  and  not  only 
disHcnHion  but  absolute  hatred  between  the  different  sections  of  oiir  country,  I 
feci  it  is  time  they  were  shorn  of  their  strengtli  and  icrHJci-cd  ])owerless  to  com- 
mit evil.  Could  I  believe  in  their  sincerity  or  jKitriotism,  and  that  motives  of 
humanity  actuate  them,  I  might  bo  a  little  more  charitable.  ]iiit  wIkmi  such 
men  a.s  Salmon  P.  TMiase,  whose  position  gives  him  inlliicncc,  gets  uj)  before  a 
public  assombly  in  Maine  or  sitiy  other  State,  and  declares  that  there  is  a  deep 
feeling  of  hatred  between  the  North  and  the  South,  that  'the  Allies  do  not  hate 
the  RuH.Hian»  or  tin;  Russians  tin;  Allies,  any  mori;  than  tin;  ju'ople  oi'  the  Noi'th 
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hate  the  people  of  the  South,'  or  the  people  of  the  South  hate  the  people  of  the 
North,'  it  is  time  all  candid  men  should  act  to  defeat  the  schemes  and  machi- 
nations of  such  demagogues.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  guatified  at 
the  result  of  the  elections;  and  I  believe  that  every  Union  Whig,  Henry  Clay  and 
Daniel  Webster  Whig,  can  say  the  same."  The  italics  and  capitals  are  given 
above  as  Mr.  McPherson  used  them,  to  show  the  strength  of  his  sage  conviction. 
The  elections  over  which  the  3'oung  man  rejoiced  were  among  the  last  defeats 
of  the  Eepublican  party,  prior  to  that  one  which  made  Mr.  James  Buchanan 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Engineering  he  understood;  and  the  regular  army  and  society,  and  the 
prejudices  of  both.  With  these  prejudices  he  was  content  so  far  as  politics 
were  concerned.  A  year  later  he  had  learned  no  more  v/isdom  than  this: 
"From  what  I  can  hear  from  Ohio,  I  suppose  it  Aviil  go  for  Fremont.  Fillmore 
is  my  choice,  and  had  I  the  casting  vote  he  would  be  the  man  to  take  the  Pres- 
idential chair  on  the  4th  of  March.  Next  to  Fillmore  I  prefer  Buchanan,  al- 
though many  of  his  principles  are  of  a  different  school  from  that  in  which  I  was 
educated.''  "But  the  time  has  come,  John,"  he  continues,  in  appeal  to  his 
friend,  "when  good  and  true  men  must  rally  round  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  stay  the  tide  of  sectionalism  and  fanaticism  which  is  spreading  like 
wildfire  throughout  certain  parts  of  the  countr}'." 

His  rhetoric  was  badly  involved,  but  his  principles  were  clear.  He  stood 
b}^  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  Full  of  his  West  Point  training,  and  of  the 
prejudices  of  such  New  York  society  as  a  handsome  young  West  Pointer  was 
likely  to  see,  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  be  mistaken  as  to  who  were 
the  real  assailants  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  But  when  he  found  out, 
there  came  back  the  ringing  sound  of  the  pure  metal.  From  the  fortifications 
of  Aleatras  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Harbor,  he  writes  to  his  mother  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61:  "My  mind  is  perfectly  made  up,  and  I  can  see  that  I  have 
but  one  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  stand  by  the  Union  and  the  sujjport  of 
the  General  Government.  I  left  home  when  I  was  quite  j'oung,  was  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  received  my  commission  and  have  drawn 
my  pay  from  the  same  source  to  the  present  time,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  traitorous  for  me,  now  that  the  Government  is  really  in  danger,  to  de- 
cline to  serve  and  resign  ray  commission.  Not  that  I  expect  any  service  of 
mine  can  avail  much;  but  such  as  it  is  it  shall  be  wielded  in  behalf  of  the 
Union,  whether  James  Buchanan  or  Abraham  Lincoln  is  in  the  Presidential 
chair."  And  soon  after  we  find  him  writing  again  to  his  mother:  "However 
men  may  have  differed  in  politics,  there  is  but  one  course  now.  Since  the  trai- 
tors have  initiated  hostilities  and  threatened  to  seize  the  National  Capital,  give 
them  blow  for  blow  and  shot  for  shot,  until  they  are  effectually  humbled.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  be  kept  here  or  ordered  East;  but  one  thing  I  do 
know,  and  that  is,  that  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  go  where  I  can  be  of  the 
most  service  in  upholding  the  honor  of  the  Government,  and  assisting  in  crush- 
ing out  the  rebellion  ;  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  you  will  see  the  day 
when  the  glorious  old  flag  will  wave  more  triumphantly  than  ever.     I  wish  I 
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vras  at  home  now  to  join  the  Ohio  voluntocrs.  I  swung  uiy  cap  more  than  onco 
on  reading  the  telegraphic  message  of  Governor  Pennison:  'AYhat  Kentucky 
will  not  furnish,  Oliio  will!*  .  .  .  Now  that  the  fires  are  kindled,  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  die  out  until  Jeff.  Pavis  and  his  fellow  conspira- 
tors are  in  "Washington  to  be  tried  for  treason,  or,  in  the  language  of  old  Put- 
nam, 'tried,  condemned,  and  executed.'"* 

And  with  this  burst  of  indignant  loyalty  we  turn  away  from  those  broad- 
paged,  handsomely-written,  nuieh-prized  letters  to  family  and  friends;  away 
from  the  old  life  to  which  they  belong;  away  fi-om  building  defenses  for  harbors 
and  listenimx  to  conservative  anti-sectional  polities,  and  keeping  up  homo  "mem- 
ories and  callinfj  on  the  girls — away  from  all  this,  and  into  the  seething  Avar — 
whence  he  is  not  to  emerge  save  with  the  cross  and  martj-r's  crown. 

In  the  spring  of  ISGl,  ]\rcPlierson,  only  a  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  yet,  was 
Btill  in  San  FVancisco.  lie  Avas  now  a  little  over  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was 
still  manly  and  handsome  and  sunny-tempered,  and  unmarried,  though  engaged 
to  a  lady  in  Baltimore.  To  the  outside  public  ho  was  unknown.  In  the  army 
he  was  not  much  talked  of;  but  he  had  served  in  New  York  under  Major  Pela- 
field.  who  had  spoken  well  of  him,  and  in  San  Francisco  he  had  conducted  his 
engineering  operations  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Pepartment.  Altogether, 
he  was  to  be  considered  a  good  and  safe  engineer.  Whereupon,  Avhen  after 
personal  application,  he  obtained  orders  to  come  East  in  the  summer  of  1801, 
he  was  assigned  to  engineer  duty  in  Boston  harbor,  and  in  August  Gth — after 
McClellan  was  a  Major-General  in  the  i-egular  army,  and  a  score  of  incapables 
had  become  Major-Generals  of  volunteers  by  virtue  of  their  knowing  regimental 
and  brigade  drill.  Lieutenant  McPherson  was — advanced  to  the  junior  Captaincy 
of  Engineers. 

At  last  his  time  came.  When  Ilalleck  went  West  he  wanted  a  number  of 
regular  army  officers  around  him.  Among  the  rest,  he  thought  of  the  young 
engineer  who  had  been  at  Avork  for  a  year  or  tAvo  in  the  harbor,  Avhile  he  had 
been  practicing  laAv  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Captain  McPherson  was 
accordingly  promoted  to  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to 
duty  on  General  Ilalleck's  staff.    , 

This  was  on  the  12th  of  NoA-embcr,  1861.  Between  that  date  and  the  22d 
of  July,  18G4,  a  period  of  less  than  three  years,  Avas  crowded  all  that  it  remains 
to  h'*  to  tell  of  MfPhorson. 

Through  the  Avinter  he  did  some  engineer  duty,  constructed  (lefens(!S  along 
the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  helped  to  organize  troops  as  they  came  into 
the  department. 

On  the  .'.Int  of  January,  1R')2,  General  (iraiit,  at  (Jairo,  received  tlu;  often- 
sought  permission  to  move  on  l''i)r(s  Henry  and  l)on(;ison,  avKIi  the  intimation 
that  full  instructions  Avould  come  by  messenger.  N(!xt  day  the  messenger  pre- 
sented  himself  in   the  person   of  McPlnir.son,  made  brevet    Major  of  engineers, 

•The  entire  letter  from  which  thin  Ixft  extract  i«  taken  may  bo  found  in  "  IIuhih  at  Home," 
for  March,  18G6. 
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and  assigned  as  chief  engineer  of  the  cxpedilionary  forces.    There  thus  began 
the  association  which  was  soon  to  prove  so  helpful  to  tlie  young  staff  ofReei-. 

At  first  tliere  was  little  for  him  to  do.  Admiral  Foote  captured  Fort  Henry 
before  Grant  got  up.  When  the  army  reached  Donelson,  however,  McPherson 
was  kept  busy  enough  tracing  the  lines  along  which  Grant  had  determined  to 
conduct  a  siege.  The  exj^osure  through  that  terrible  weatiier  was  a  rough  com- 
mencement for  campaigning,  and  McPherson,  unused  for  many  years  to  expo- 
sure, broke  down  under  it.  An  old  affection  of  the  throat  and  lungs  returned, 
and  he  was  forced,  in  fear  in  fact  of  his  life,  to  hasten  back  to  St.  Louis  ibr 
medical  assistance.  When,  in  the  first  days  of  March,  he  was  able  to  return  to 
the  field,  he  bore  with  him  the  instructions  to  General  Grant  for  the  movement 
up  the  Tennessee. 

The  frightful  blunder  in  which  this  expedition  ended  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
does  not  seem  in  any  way  traceable  to  McPherson.  It  was  indeed  sjiecially 
within  the  scope  of  his  engineering  duties  to  have  set  forth  the  objections  to  the 
encampment  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  in  the  face  of  a  sui:»erior  foe,  to  the 
confused  jumbling  of  the  several  divisions,  and  to  the  lack  of  defensive  prepa- 
rations. But  an  old  friend  of  Grant's,  Colonel  Webster,  was  the  chief  engineer 
on  the  staff',  and  the  young  officer  might  well,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
chary  of  offering  unasked  advice.  When  the  blow  fell,  through  all  the  confu- 
sion of  the  fateful  Sunday  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  the  better  fortune  that 
came  with  the  morrow,  he  did  staff-duty  efficiently  and  gallantl}'.  So  well  was 
Grant  pleased  that,  swiftly  following  after  the  brevet  of  Major  in  the  engineers, 
came  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  a  full 
Colonelcy  in  his  volunteer  rank,  and  again  assigned  to  duty  on  Halleck's  staff, 
this  time  as  chief  engineer  to  the  combined  armies  now  concentrated  against 
Corinth. 

For  the  amazing  engineering  delays  that  retarded  the  advance  on  Corinth 
to  a  rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  da}-,  he  was  as  little  responsible  as  for 
the  previous  lack  of  such  precautions.  General  Halleck  was  himself  an  engi- 
neer. What  he  required  of  his  subordinate  was  not  advice,  but  work.  This 
McPherson  did,  and,  new  as  he  was  to  such  tasks,  did  so  well  that  to  this  day 
the  lines  drawn  about  Corinth  have  scarcely  been  sur^jassed.  ]3ut  he  con- 
demned the  orders  he  obeyed,  considered  the  unusual  delays  needless,  and  while 
he  filled  the  woods  between  Corinth  and  the  river  with  miles  ujion  miles  of 
parapets,  would,  if  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  have  been  marching 
toward  the  enemy's  Avorks.* 

When  Halleck  Avas  summoned  to  Washington  as  Gencral-in-Chicf,  his  staff 
officer  remained  behind,  and  presently,  on  the  recommendation  of  General  Grant, 
who  now  commanded  the  department,  was  promoted  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  of 
volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  position  (for  which  his  engineering 
capacity  was  supposed  to  give  him  peculiar  fitness)  of  military  sujjerintendent 

*  Tlii.s  .statement  I  make  on  the  authority  of  General  Ilickenlooper,  subsequently  chief  engi- 
neer on  General  McPherson's  staff. 
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of  railroads.  lie  roinained,  howovor,  in  active  duiy  on  General  Grant's  staff  until 
alter  the  battle  of  luka.  lie  had  Just  begun  his  work  of  repairing  tlic  railroads 
when  the  battle  of  Corinth  came  on.  A  dispatch  from  Grant  notified  him  that  tel- 
egraphic communication  with  Rosecrans  at  Corinth  was  cut  otf,  that  the  Rebcla 
were  probably  making  an  attack,  anil  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  McPherson 
conduct  re-enforcements  at  once  to  the  assailed  garrison,  lie  immediately  mus- 
tered his  engineer  regiment  from  the  railroad,  and  with  the  other  trooi)s  sent 
him  by  Grant — enough  [o  make  up  a  good  brigade — moved  rajudl}'  down  the 
road.  As  be  approaclicd  Corinth  the  sounds  of  heavy  firing  grew  plainer  and 
plainer,  till  suddenly,  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  tliey  ceased  altogether.  Mc- 
Phei'son  was  puz_zled.  Which  side  w*as  successful?  On  which  side  was  the 
enemv,  and  how  was  this  single  brigade  to  move  so  as  surely  to  avoid  Price  and 
Tan  Dorn,  and  reach  Rosecrans?  Xo  intelligence  whatever  could  bo  secured 
from  the  battle-tieid.  Throwing  skirmishers  well  to  tlie  front,  and  moving  cau- 
tious! v,  he  advanced  i)n  the  north  side  of  the  railroad.  At  last  Rosccrans's 
pickets  were  reached  ;  and  just  as  the  trium})haiU  commander  was  galloping 
over  the  tielil,  congratulating  the  men  and  giving  orders  for  the  pursuit  in  the 
morning,  McPherson  was  marching  into  the  town. 

'•Returning  tYom  this"  (the  ride  over  the  field  and  orders  to  the  troojjs)  "I 
found  the  gallant  McPherson  with  a  fresh  brigade  on  the  public  square,  and 
gave  him  the  same  notice,  with  orders  to  take  the  advance."  This  is  all  Rose- 
crans says  in  his  official  report.  Staff  officers,  however,  still  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  sharp  passage  between  McPherson  and  his  chief  which  preceded 
his  tii-st  movement  upon  the  enemy  in  the  actual  command  of  troops.  The 
order  sent  to  McPherson  after  Rosccrans's  verbal  instructions,  ran  thus  :  "  The 
General  commanding  directs  that  you  furnish  youi"  command  with  three  days' 
rations  and  one  hundretl  rounds  of  ammunition.  Let  your  animals  be  well  wa- 
tered and  supplied  with  forage,  or  turned  out  to  graze.  Be  jn-cpared  to  move  at 
daylight."  At  daylight  Rosecrans  came  galloping  up,  full  of  that  nervons  excite- 
ment that  inflamed  him  on  such  occasions,  and  demanded  why  McPlicrsou 
had  not,  in  accordance  with  orders,  moved  out  in  ])ursuit.  McPherson  replied 
that  he  had  received  no  such  orders,  and  was  awaiting  them.  "Yes,  you  have 
received  them,"  said  the  impatient  Posccrans,  sharply.  McPherson  deliber- 
ately and  calmly  repeated  his  denial,  at  the  same  time  })roducing  the  written 
order  to  '■  be  prepared''  to  move,  ami  calling  the  Genei-al's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  j)reparcd.  Rosecrans  a]j(j!ogized  and  gave  the  order.  It  was  a 
little  thing,  and,  though  excitijig  enough  for  the  moment,  ended  very  pleasantly; 
but  it  serves  to  show  at  this  outset  of  his  career,  the  conil)inc<l  prduipliiess  and 
caution  of  McIMicrstniH  (hai-actcr.  Most  men,  breathing  tiie  air  of  ])iii-suit  that 
filled  all  Corinth  that  night,  wtndd  have  moved  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
on  8uch  orders  as  McPlic.rson  alreadv  had.  Not  so  our  pnidcnl  young  engi- 
neer.    Jle  wan  ord«;n!d  to  be  jtrcparcd  to  move,  and  prcpari^i   to   move  he  was.^' 

•The  fartd  of  lh«  al>ovc  pa«H;igc  between  RosecranH  and  Mi.PliorHoii  arc  ik  rived  fiom  a  MS. 
outline  of  McI'hcrHon'M  military  ncrviccH,  furnlKlicd  ine  l»y  Gciier;d  Hickciiloojici-  of  liis  hlafl". 
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A  little  latei'  ho  gave  another  taste  of  his  quality.  A  flag  of  truce  came 
back  from  the  rear  of  the  hard-pressed,  retreating  column,  and  -with  it  a  large 
burial-party.  The  manifest  object  was  to  dela}^  the  pursuit ;  the  ostensible  one 
to  care  for  the  wounded  and  bur^^  the  dead.  McPherson  directed  it  to  stand 
aside  and  await  orders,  while  with  redoubled  energy  he  pushed  tlie  pursuit. 
Fighting  was  going  on,  he  said,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  sus])end  it  unless 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  General  commanding.*  At  the  crossing  of  the  Ilatchic 
he  struck  the  enemy's  rear  with  vigor,  captured  a  baggage-train  and  large  quan- 
tities of  war  materiel,  and  scattered  the  retreating  force  in  all  directions. 

It  was  his  first  handling  of  troops  in  action.  So  fully  was  it  supposed  to 
illustrate  his  ability  that,  a  few  days  later,  another  promotion  came  to  crown 
the  series  of  his  fast-growing  honors.  A  year  before  he  had  been  a  Captain  of 
Engineers.  Then  had  come  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  Volunteers;  then,  after 
Pittsburg  Landing,  a  Colonelcy, — after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  a  Brigadier- 
Generalsliip.  Now,  on  his  return  from  this  pursuit  of  Price  and  Van  Lorn,  he 
was  met  with  news  of  his  appointment  to  a  Major-Generalship!  Still,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  it  was  rather  because  of  the  promise  of  ability  he  had  given 
than  for  actual  achievements  that  he  was  thus  advanced  ;  rather  because  Grant 
believed  him  capable  of  great  things  than  because  of  any  great  things  that  he 
had  done. 

Meantime,  with  every  widening  of  his  sphere  his  personal  popularity  had 
widened.  Now,  as  he  gave  up  his  control  of  the  railroads  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  Major-General,  he  was  made  to  see  very  pleasantly  the  attachment 
and  regard  of  his  railroad  subordinates.  They  gave  him  a  parting  supper,  at 
which  Grant,  Logan,  and  a  lai-ge  number  of  the  rising  officers  Avho  have  since 
become  famous,  were  guests,  and  when  the  party  was  all  assembled,  presented 
him  Avith  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  sword.  He  sought  to  reply  to  the  compli- 
ments of  the  presentation  speech,  but  the  occasion  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
came  near  breaking  completely  down.  Palpabl}"  the  new  Major-General  was 
no  orator. 

McPherson  proceeded  at  once  to  the  District  of  Bolivar,  to  the  command 
of  which  he  had  been  assigned.  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  oi-ganization  and 
equijiment  of  his  troops;  kept  a  keen  eye  upon  the  movements  along  his  front; 
and  succeeded  in  furnishing  General  Grant  with  much  of  the  information  that 
went  to  shape  the  campaign  upon  Holly  Springs  and  thence  toward  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg.  Finally, f  he  was  ordered  to  make  a  reconnoissanee  in  force  toward 
Holly  Springs,  to  develop  the  enemy's  strength.  He  was  to  be  joined,  en  route, 
by  Quimby's  division,  from  Grand  Junction.  Next  morning  he  moved  out. 
Quimby  failed  to  join  him,  but  he  pushed  on,  and,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Old 
Lamar,  encountered  the  enemy  in  force.  He  at  once  disposed  his  infantry  in 
front,  and  swung  the  cavalry  around  on  the  enemy's  right  fiank  and  rear.  As 
the  infantry  advanced  in  front  the  cavalry  charged  upon  the  rear;  and  the 
enemy,  after  a  short  resistance,  broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  Hoping  si  ill  to 
hear  from  Quimby,  McPherson  now  allowed  the  infantry  to  advance  slowly;   but 

*  Rosecrana'a  Test.  Com.  Con.  War.     Series  1865,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  I'l.      tOn  7th  November,  1862. 
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wuIj  iho  cavalry  ho  pushed  on  in  ]>orson,  sharply  Ibtknving  the  retreat,  and  pres- 
ently developing  the  full  strength  of  the  llebcls  behind  their  fortified  positions  on 
the  Coldwater.  Then,  after  making  a  careful  reconnoissance,  he  retired,  with 
about  a  hundred  prisoners  as  the  fruits  of  his  fighting,  and  such  information  as 
to  the  Eebel  strongih  and  iiositions  as  satisfied  Grant  that  the  time  for  his 
aJvanee  had  come. 

This  was  ihe  first  considerable  action  in  which  McPherson  was  engaged  in 
prominent  command.  His  dispositions  Avere  admirable,  and  the  promptness  and 
vigor  of  his  attack  dispelled  the  fear  of  excessive  caution  which  was  commonly 
entertained  at  the  beginning  of  every  engineer's  career  in  active  command.  So 
full}'  was  MePherson  now  trusted  that  he  was  given  the  entire  right  wing  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  assigned  to  the  advance.  In  this  position  he  led 
the  movement  down  toward  Jackson  and  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  till,  when  his 
cuvalrv  had  reached  Cofteeville  and  the  route  seemed  clear,  the  whole  army  was 
suddenly  thrown  back  by  the  surrender  of  Holl}'  Springs,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  supplies  for  the  campaign.  In  the  return  McPhcrson  held  the  rear 
through  all  ihe  exhausting  march  over  the  flooded  country — his  troops  living 
cheeri'uily  on  quarter-rations  and  patiently  enduring  the  fatigues,  when  they  saw 
their  commander  asking  no  sacrifice  of  them  which  he  did  not  make  himself. 
Day  and  night  he  kept  the  saddle.  "Whenever  a  diflicult}^  or  danger  was  encoun- 
tered he  lingered — never  leaving  till  the  last  man  or  the  last  wagon  was  safely 
over;  and  thi-ough  all  the  privations  and  dangers  he  continued  so  alfable,  so 
cheerful,  with  such  kind  Avords  and  pleasant  looks  for  all,  that  on  that  march  he 
fairly  mastered  the  hearts  of  his  command.  Thenceforward  its  morale  was  per- 
fect, for  it  believed  in  its  General. 

There  now  began  the  movement  against  Vicksburg  by  the  way  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  While  Grant,  with  the  rest  of  the  arm)-,  hastened  down, 
McPhcrson  la}'  at  Memphis  reorganizing  and  refitting  his  command.  On  his 
way  thither  he  had  narrowly  escaped  a  great  danger.  lie  occuj)ied  the  rear 
car.  while  the  rest  of  his  train  Avas  filled  Avith  the  sick  and  Avounded  from  one 
of  his  divisions.  In  a  cold,  disagreeable  Avinter  night,  as  the  train  was  ])assing 
a  sharp  curve,  every  car  save  the  last  Avas  thrown  from  the  track,  and  hurled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  high  embankment.  The  poor  AVOunded  men  Avere  again 
horribly  mangled  and  mutilated.  ^McPhcrson  did  everything  in  his  })o\ver  for 
their  comfort — then  leaving  them  in  the  charge  of  his  Medical  Director,  took  the 
locomotive  (which  Htill  remained  upon  the  track)  and  hurried  forward  to  send 
back  further  relief 

By  the  22d  of  February  his  comniund  was  i-eady  for  tlio  ficild  ;  and  on  the 
23d  it.s  advance  arrived  at  Lake  Providence;  Avhile  he  himself  hun-icd  on  down 
to  the  front  of  VifkHburg  to  see  (Jcnci-al  (Jrant,  and  i-ccciive  liis  orders,  (ji-ant 
wa.s  now  in  tin?  height  of  the  ditcli-iligging  ciunpaign.  'V\\v.  canal  a(n'0SH  the 
pcninHula  before  VicU.Hburg  Avas  not  yet  a  failinv!.  and  sonn;  hoj)cs  were  en- 
tertained of  the  route  throiigli  the  bayous  from  MillikcirH  IJeiid.  To  McPher- 
Wtn  wan  aHsigned  a  Icmh  promiHing  route.  lie;  was  to  try  to  r)pcn  a  ])aHsago 
through   the  Hluggish    Avastfrs  of  water  that,  at  flood-time,   filled   tlic  ga])H  and 
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connected  Lake  Providence,  Baj^ou  Macon,  and  the  Tensas  and  Tied  Rivers. 
It  was  a  project  of  extraordinary  wildncss.  We  find  no  traces  of  an}'  opinion 
expressed  hj  McPhorson  as  to  its  feasibility;  Imt  he  went  to  work  vigorously 
to  atteni2:)t  the  execution  of  his  orders.  In  two  weeks  he  had  the  levees  cut, 
and  the  water  from  the  Mississippi  rusliing-  at  a  furious  rate  into  Lake  Provi- 
dence. Weeks  were  then  spent  in  seeking  to  open  the  tortuous  passages  between 
and  along  the  bayous.  Meantime  Grant's  other  projects  for  evading  the  Vicks- 
burg  batteries  had  failed,  and  he  had  risen  to  the  height  of  the  audacious  con- 
ception that  was  to  bring  him  the  most  worthily-earned  honor  of  his  career. 
McPherson's  report  as  to  the  imiDracticability  of  his  route  was,  therefore,  all  the 
more  readil}' accepted;  and  on  the  IGth  of  April  his  command  moved  down 
the  river  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the  movement  below  Yicksburg 
upon  its  rear. 

Six  days  were  spent  in  corduroying  the  roads  across  the  peninsula  and 
down  the  Louisiana  bank  of  the  river.  Then,  through  swamps  still  almost  bot- 
tomless, the  troops  began  their  toilsome  march.  McClernand  had  the  advance; 
McPherson  followed.  On  the  30th  of  April  the  column  reached  Hard  Times 
Landing,  and  began  the  crossing  to  Bruinsburg.  ISText  morning,  as  McPherson's 
command  rapidly  disembarked  on  the  Yicksburg  side,  without  knapsacks  or 
encumbrances  of  any  kind,  the  guns  of  McClernand's  division  could  already  ])e 
heard.  The  enemy's  forces  below  Yicksburg  were  resisting  the  advance. 
McPherson  pushed  rapidlj^  forward  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

As  he  approached  the  scene  of  action,  Grant  met  him.  What  followed 
curiously  illustrates  the  matter  of  fact  way  in  which  battles  are  apt  to  be  fought, 
as  contrasted  with  the  enthusiasm  and  general  heroics  of  the  poets.  "Mack,"' 
said  Grant,  "  Ostherhaus  is  over  there  on  the  left,  pegging  away,  but  can  "t  quite 
make  the  riffle.     Go  over  and  see  what  you  can  do."^~ 

In  obedience  to  this  rather  vague  order  McPherson  put  in  a  division  to 
support  McClernand's  center.  With  the  other  he  moved  up  on  the  left,  and 
speedily  became  severely  engaged.  The  battle  (since  known  as  Port  Gibson) 
lasted  for  several  hours  yet;  but  finally  the  enemy  was  driven,  and  the  army 
pushed  forward  till  it  was  stopped  by  Bayou  Pierre.  Next  day  the  bayou  Avas 
bridged,  and  McPherson  once  more  took  the  advance.  lie  held  it,  bridging 
Bayou  Pierre  at  another  crossing  as  he  progressed,  till  he  folloAved  the  flying 
Rebels  across  the  bridge  they  had  not  time  to  burn,  at  ITankinson's  Ferry,  on 
the  Big  Black.  Demonstrations  and  feints  ensued  for  two  or  tliree  da^'s,  while 
Grant  got  up  his  supplies,  and  was  ready  to  push  northward. 

Then,  while  Sherman  and  McClernand  hugged  the  Big  Black,  McPherson 
launched  out  far  to  the  eastward.  By  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th, 
lie  had  encountered  a  force  of  the  enemy  near  Raymond.  Its  2)osition  gaA'^e  it 
considerable  advantage,  and  at  the  time  it  was  thought  to  comi^rise  formidable 
numbers;  but  it  has  been  since  ascertained  to  have  consisted  of  Gregg's  and  W. 
il.  T.  Walker's  Rebel  brigades  only.  McPherson  deployed  his  advance  rapidly 
and  began  the  attack.     The  contest  raged  for  between  two  and  three  hours, 
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when   the  KeLels  rotroatod.   Loii-an's  division   having   borne  the    brunt  of  the 
fighting. 

Just  as  the  issue  of  the  battle  began  to  seem  clear,  MePherson's  Adjutant- 
General  approaehod  him  with  a  dispatch  which  he  had  prepared  for  General 
Grant,  and  which  only  awaited  ^fcPherson's  signature  to  be  sent  ofY.  It  set  forth 
that  he  -had  met  the  enen\y  in  immensely  superior  force,  but  had  defeated  him 
most  disastrously,  and  was  now  in  full  pursuit."  McPhcrson  quietlj'  tore  it 
up,  took  tl\e  field-book  of  the  Adjutant,  and  wrote  instead  :  "We  met  the  enemy 
about  tln-ee  P.  M.  to-day  :  have  had  a  hard  fight  and  up  to  this  time  have  the 
advantage." 

"When  Grant  received  this,  he  straightway  changed  the  direction  of  Sher- 
man's an.d  MiCIernand's  columns,  so  that  the  whole  force  n\ight  converge  upon 
MePherson's  objective — Jackson.  For  while  no  fears  were  entertained  about 
his  ability  to  drive  the  ericmy  he  had  already  defeated,  yet  it  Avas  known  that 
on  his  front,  at  Jackson,  Pobel  re-enforcements  Averc  arriving,  and  that  John- 
.ston  was  likely  to  essay  the  offensive  speedily.  Meantime  the  next  day  Mc- 
Pherson  pushed  on,  with  only  light  skirmishing  to  inipedc  him,  and  before  dark 
had  struck  the  railroad  between  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  at  Canton,  capturing 
telegraphic  correspondence  between  Pemberton  and  Johnston.  The  latter 
ordered  Pemberton  to  move  out  and  attack  Grant's  rear.  Pemberton  promised 
to  obey.  This  Avas  immediately  forwarded  to  Grant.  Meantime  the  Seventh 
Missouri  regiment  was  sent  out  along  the  railroad  toward  Yicksburg  to  destroy 
it  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  to  supervise  their 
labors.  They  worked  all  night,  and  at  daybreak  were  back  in  Clinton  to  move 
with  the  army. 

MePherson's  orders  were  now  to  take  Jackson  without  delay.  The  march 
was  made  through  an  unusuallj-  heavy  rain-storm,  which  swelled  the  rivulets 
along  the  road  till  the  ammunition  had  to  be  raised  from  the  beds  of  the  wagons 
to  prevent  it  from  being  destroyed.  By  dajdight  the  movement  had  begun  ; 
before  noon  it  was  checked  by  artillery  firing  that  raked  the  road  on  which 
they  were  advancing.  A  little  time  was  given  to  artillery  firing  in  reply;  then 
the  skirmish  line  was  advanced,  and  presently  General  Jc^lmston's  j^osition  was 
developed — along  a  commanding  ridge  in  front  of  the  town.  Then  Crocker's 
division,  which  held  the  advance,  was  formed  in  echelon,  and  the  line  moved 
forward  to  tin-  attack — slowly  at  first,  gradually  increasing  their  speed  till, 
finally,  as  they  received  the  enemy's  fire,  they  gave  a  wild  cheer  and  dashed 
forward  at  a  charge.  The  contest  was  short  and  bloody.  The  enem}'  broke. 
Crocker  pushed  hanl  afl<.'r  them.  Tliej-  did  not  even  lialt  when  they  reached 
their  breastworks  surrounding  the  cit}',  but  pushing  through  them  and  aban- 
doning their  artillery  and  munitions  made  good  their  escape.  The  retreat  was 
douhtlcsH  liastcned  by  the  discovery  that  Sherman  was  already  upon  their 
rear. 

As  the  victoi-ious  troops  marcdied  in,  Grant  met  liis  subordinates,  McPher- 
Bon  and  Sherman,  at  the  hotel.  A  brief  consultation  was  held,  as  the  result  of 
which   McPhorson   turned  westward,  and,  facing  Vicksburg,  was   on  his  march 
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before  da^'liglit  ine  next  morning.*  lie  moved  all  day  without  resistance,  and 
at  night  went  into  bivouack  near  Bolton's  Station.  The  game  was  now  in  his 
hands.  Johnston's  scattered  foi-ces  were  hojielessly  in  the  rear;  Pembi-i-ton 
confused  between  his  desire  lo  stand  guard  over  the  earthworks  of  Vicksbui-g, 
to  cut  Grant's  suppositious  lines  of  cominunicatioji,  and  to  obey  Johnston 
who  had  perem])torily  ordered  the  aliandonment  of  Vicksburg,  marched  hither 
and  thither  and  did  nol-hing.  And  before  McPherson,  scarcely  thirty  miles 
away,  lay  Vicksburg.  With  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  16th, 
Grant  hurried  him  forward.  Meantime  Pemberton  was  at  last  striving  to 
obey  Johnston's  orders  by  marching  north-eastward  to  join  him.  But  liis  tardy 
obedience  was  worse  than  his  previous  blundering — for  his  line  of  march  led 
him  directly  across  McPherson's  front,  and  he  present!}'  found  himself  forced 
in  all  haste  to  lialt  and  form  line  of  battle  to  protect  bis  flank.  His  line 
stretched  from  the  heights  of  Champion  Hills  across  a  gentle  slope  southward, 
and  terminated  in  a  series  of  abrupt  knolls  and  ravines. 

Here,  by  eleven  o'clock,  ]\[cPherson  bad  come  and  was  sharply  skirmish- 
ing. Grant  wanted  to  bring  McClernand  up  before  the  battle  should  begin,  and 
sent  back  messeriger  after  messenger  to  hasten  his  advance.  But  McPherson's 
troops  were  impetuous  and  full  of  confidence,  and  presently  the  skirmish  had 
swelled  into  battle  before  McClernand  was  ready.  Hovey's  division  attacked 
the  hill,  and  though  once  and  again  re-enforced  with  such  brigades  as  could  be 
thrown  in  was  finally  repulsed.  But  meantime  Logan  bad  been  pushing  down 
through  the  ravines  on  the  enemy's  left,  and  presently  began  to  threaten  their 
rear.  McPherson  then  sent  forward  again  the  ralljnng  divisions  which  had 
been  repulsed;  and  the  enemy  finding  his  position  compromised,  fled  in  a  con- 
fusion which  soon  became  utter  rout.  tSeventeeu  pieces  of  artillery  were  can- 
tured  and  two  thousand  prisoners;  but  it  Avas  at  a  cost  of  over  two  thousand 
killed  and  wounded. 

McClernand  now  took  the  advance,  and  McPherson,  folloAving  in  support, 
encountered  no  resistance.  At  the  Big  Black  he  built  two  bridges,  one  of  them 
a  floating  patliAvay  laid  on  cotton  bales.  Crossing  on  these,f  he  followed  in 
Sherman's  course,  and  rapidly  deployed  before  the  fortifications  of  Yicksbur"-. 
The  next  day  be  participated  in  the  hasty  assault;  two  days  later  in  the  more 
elaborate  and  determined  one;  and  did  his  full  share  in  each  to  beat  back  the 
inevitable  failure. 

Then,  when  the  siege  began,  holding  the  center  opposite  the  strongest 
works  of  the  enemy,  he  called  into  play  all  his  old  engineering  skill.  In  less 
than  ten  days  bis  batteries  were  inflicting  severe  damage;  he  raked  the  enemj^'s 
intrenched  lines  on  both  flanks,  and  bad  a  reverse  fire  upon  a  large  bastioned 
fort  on  Sherman's  front.  Meantime  his  sharp-shooters  were  pushed  up  so  close 
that  they  soon  succeeded  in  almost  entirely  silencing  the  artillery  fire  from  the 
opposing  works. 

By  the  22d  June  his  Chief  Engineer,  Captain  (afterward  Brigadier-General) 
Hickenlooper,  reported  to  him  that  the  sap  had  reached  the  Eebel  ditch  in  front 
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of  Fort  Hill,  rtiul  that  ho  was  roadv  to  commonoo  mir.iii:;-  oi^erations.  Thus  fat 
mines  had  not  been  attempted  in  any  of  the  oiierations  of  the  Avar.  General 
MePhorson  pushed  tbrward  the  experiment,  and  in  two  days  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  his  readiness  to  attempt  the  explo.-^ion.  A  main  gallery  had  been 
run  for  some  sixty  feet  directly  under  the  llebcl  fort,  and  from  this  smaller 
cralleries  branrhed  ofl'  on  either  side.  In  the  several  galleries  twenty-two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  powiier  were  deposited. 

The  explosion  was  tixod  for  three  o"el(K'k  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th.  An 
hour  before  that  time,  one  watching  the  scene  from  Battery  Jlickenlooper  would 
have  been  struck  with  the  splendor  and  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  scene.  For 
miles  to  right  and  left  could  be  seen  the  long  linos  of  blue  filing  into  the  in- 
trenchments.  Beyond  them  came  hurrj'ing  detachments  with  supplies  of  artil- 
lery ammunition.  Near  by  stood  the  storming  column  of  a  hundred  picked 
men.  on  whose  set  features  was  read  the  anxiety  that  the  bravest  must  feel  in 
such  an  hour  of  suspense.  A  little  before  three  Shevnuni  and  Grant  came  into 
the  battery  to  watch  Avith  McPherson  the  result. 

At  preciseh"  three  the  match  was  fired.  There  was  a  nioment  of  suspense; 
then  the  Rebel  fort  confronting  them  i-osc  like  a  huge  leviathan.  As  it  entered 
the  air  it  began  to  break  into  fragments;  finall}^  at  the  height  of  about  a  hun- 
dred feet,  it  seemed  to  dissolve,  and  only  the  great  chnid  of  sulphureous  smoko 
could  be  seen.  Through  this  roared  thrice  ten  thousand  muskets,  and  the  great 
guns  along  miles  of  intrenehraents.  Through  it,  too,  dashed  the  devoted  hundred 
of  the  storming  column,  followed  close  by  their  supports.  They  plunged  into 
the  crater,  fought  right  and  left  and  hand  to  hand  with  the  Rebels  behind  par- 
apets on  either  side.  Between  the  opponents,  for  that  whole  evening  and  the 
night  that  followed,  was  only  a  crest  of  earth  scarcely  ten  feet  in  width.  They 
took  twenty-four  pound  shells,  with  five-second  fuses,  lighted  them  and  rolled 
tiicm  over.  So  near  were  they  that  sometimes  the  Rebels  caught  and  hurlerl 
back  these  shells  before  they  exploded.  They  raised  the  butts  of  their  muskets 
over  their  heads  when  they  sought  to  fire,  for  it  Avas  certain  death  to  lift  their 
heads.  All  the  next  day  this  state  of  aifairs  continued;  thoi  artillery  was  so 
planted  as  to  secure  the  ground  that  had  been  won.  and  the  men  were  with- 
drawn to  the  ditch. 

.McPherson  next  had  another  gallery  run  out  under  the  part  of  Fort  Hill 
Btill  held  by  the  enemy.  On  the  1st  of  Jul}^  this  was  exploded  vyith  consider- 
able success.  Of  the  garrison  seven  were  thrown  within  our  lines,  but  only  one 
of  them,  a  negro,  lived,  and,  as  Chief  Engineer  Hickenlooper  said,  he  was  so 
much  astonished  that  whatever  he  had  known  about  the  siliialion  inside  the 
enemy's  lines  was  driven  out  of  his  head. 

The  result  of  these  several  engineering  o|)crationH  was  the  |)ossession  of 
the  work  Avhich  constitutird  the  Icey  to  the  Hcbcl  lines.  I'ciiihcrton,  who  at 
any  rate  was  nearly  starved  out.  and  who  had  (irially  despaired  oi'  aid  from 
Johnston,  became  cotivinc.<-d  that  the  damage  was  irreparable,  and  asked  for  an 
armistice  to  consider  terms  of  surrender. 

Throughout  the  siege  McPherson    lu'.d  hehi  the  centcir  and   had  conducted 
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the  most  important  operations.  It  was  no  less  a  natural  than  a  deserved  com- 
pliment, therefore,  that  he  should  be  awarded  the  honor  of  occupying  the 
captured  city. 

In  the  various  operations  thus  happily  ended,  General  McPherson  had 
exhibited  every  leudint;;  qualification  of  a  good  corps  General.  He  had  been 
prompt  and  skillful  in  obej'ing  orders,  judicious  when  left  to  his  own  resources, 
far-sighted  and  enterprising  in  counsel,  masterly  in  handling  his  troops  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  in  exhausting  the  resources  of  scientific  engineering  in  the 
siege.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  corps  G-encrals,  and  the  least  ex^ierienced. 
Indeed,  when,  he  marched  out  from  Bruinsburg  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Port  Gibson  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  he  was  really  going  to  the  first  con- 
siderable battle  of  his  military  life.  In  the  great  engagements  of  Grant's 
earlier  career  he  had  been  only  a  staff  officer;  at  Corinth  he  arrived  after  the 
battle  was  over;  in  the  pursuit  his  attack  at  the  Hatchie  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  skirmish,  and  in  the  movement  beyond  Holly  Springs  his  only 
action  occurred  in  driving  back  tiie  resistance  to  an  armed  reconnoissance. 
Practicall}^,  he  was  a  beginner  in  the  art  of  handling  troops  in  battle  when  be 
began  the  campaign  from  the  south  against  Vicksburg.  At  its  close  none  would 
have  thought  of  comparing  him  with  one  of  his  associate  corps  commanders, 
and  if  a  comparison  with  the  other  had  been  suggested,  it  would  only  have  been 
to  express  the  doubt  as  to  whether  McPherson's  lucid  judgment  and  perfect 
command  of  all  his  resources,  or  Sherman's  nervous  energj^  and  flashes  of  war- 
like inspiration  were  really  the  more  desirable.  In  a  two  months'  camj^aign  he 
had  thus  risen  to  rank  beside  one  who  then  stood  second  to  no  corjDS  commander 
in  the  armies  of  the  Nation. 

In  some  quarters  even  higher  place  was  awarded  him.  Neither  among  his 
enemies  nor  with  his  own  pcoj^le  had  General  Grant  at  that  time  any  large  recog- 
nition. The  campaign  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  was  so  brilliant  a  contrast  to 
all  his  previous  career  that  men  refused  to  give  him  crctlit  for  its  authorship, 
and  in  looking  for  the  good  genius  that  had  inspired  him,  they  settled,  North 
and  South,  with  considerable  unanimity,  upon  his  old  staff  officer  whom  he  had 
raised  to  be  one  of  his  corps  commanders.  We  can  now  see  that  there  was  very 
little  justice  in  this  ;  but  it  serves  to  show  what  impression  the  abilities  of  Mc- 
Pherson had  made  upon  those  most  engaged  in  weighing  and  estimating  the 
quality  of  our  officers,  when  they  were  ready  to  believe  him  the  author  of  a 
campaign  which  they  considered  Grant  unable  to  devise. 

General  Grant  himself  was  foremost  in  giving  praise  to  the  gifted  subordi- 
nate whom  others  were  thus  seeking  to  elevate  into  his  rival.  Among  the  first 
occupations  of  his  leisure,  after  the  surrender,  was  the  i)reparation  of  two  letters 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington.  One  recited  the  services  and  merits  of  Sher- 
man ;  the  other  the  services  and  merits  of  McPherson,  and  each  recommended  its 
subject  for  promotion  to  Brigadier-Generalship  in  the  regular  army.  The  lan- 
guage of  Grant's  letter  concerning  McPherson  Avas  as  just  as  it  was  generous. 

"He  has  been  with  me,"  he  wrote,  "  in  ever}'  battle  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  except  Belmont.     At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Pitts- 
VoL.  I.— 37. 
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burjx  Landing,  and  the  siogo  of  Corinth,  as  a  staff  offioei-  and  engineer,  his  serv- 
ices were  conspicuous  and  higlily  meritorious.  At  the  second  battle  of  Corinth 
his  skill  as  a  soldier  was  displayed  in  sucoessfullj'  carrying  re-enforcements  to 
the  besieged  garrison,  when  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the  point  to  be 
reached. 

'•In  the  advance  through  Central  Mississippi,  General  McPherson  com- 
manded one  wing  of  the  army  with  all  the  abilit}'  possible  to  show,  he  having 
the  lead  in  the  advance,  and  the  rear  in  retiring. 

"In  the  campaign  and  siege  terminating  in  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  General 
McPherson  has  filled  a  conspicuous  part.  At  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  the  enemy  was  driven  late  in  the  afternoon  from  a  posi- 
tion thev  had  succeeded  in  holding  all  day  against  an  obstinate  attack.  His 
corps,  the  advance,  always  under  his  immediate  eye,  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
movement  Irom  Port  Gibson  to  Ilankinson's  Ferry.       ^ 

"From  the  North  Fork  of  the  Bayou  Pierre  to  Black  River,  it  was  a  con- 
stant skirmish,  the  whole  skillfully  managed.  The  enemy  was  so  closely  pressed 
as  to  be  unable  to  destroj'  their  bridge  of  boats  after  them.  From  Hankinson's 
Ferry  to  Jackson  the  Seventeenth  Armj^  Corps  marched  roads  not  traveled  by 
other  troops,  fighting  the  entire  battle  of  Raymond  alone  ;  and  the  bulk  of  John- 
ston's army  was  fought  by  this  corps,  entirely  under  the  management  of  Gen- 
eral McPherson.  At  Champion  Hills  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  and  General 
McPherson  were  conspicuous.  All  that  could  be  termed  a  battle  there  was 
fought  b}'  General  McPherson's  corps  and  General  Hovey's  division  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Corps.  In  the  assault  of  the  23d  of  May  on  the  fortifications  of  Vicks- 
burg. and  during  the  entire  siege,  General  McPherson  and  his  command  took 
unfading  laurels. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  and  most  skillful  Generals.  I  would 
respectfull)-  but  urgently  recommend  his  promotion  to  the  position  of  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  regular  army." 

The  nomination  thus  warmly  urged  was  promptly  made.  The  confirma- 
tion, however,  was  for  a  little  uncertain.  During  the  siege  no  little  had  been 
said  about  the  indecorous  expression  of  pro-slavery  sentiments  by  General  Sher- 
man, Admiral  Porter,  and  others  ;  and  General  McPherson  was  supposed  to  hold 
views  in  sj-mpathy  with  theirs.  There  had  been  something  said,  too,  of  undue 
sympathy  for  Rebel  ])risoncrs — the  whole  culminating  in  a  general  charge  of 
Rebel  sympathies  wliieli  seemed  likely  to  be  brought  against  him  in  the  Senate 
when  his  nomination  should  come  up  for  confirni:ition.  "I  never  saw  McPher- 
son angry  before,"  writes  a  staff  oflficer.'-^  "I  shall  never  forget  his  appearance 
or  liis  rage  when  for  tlu;  first  time  he  heard  of  such  a  charge."  It  was  an  officer 
high  in  rank  and  one  of  McPherson's  preceptors  at  West  Point  who  gave  him 
information  of  this  strange  acensation.  His  reply  was  simple  and  manly.  He 
had  done  nothing  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  Rebel  sympathies,  save  what  the 
dictates  of  humanity  suggested  and  what,  Under  similar  circumstances,  he  should 
do  again.     He  was  not  flisposed  to  complain,  however,  if  the  Senate  should 

*  General  Hickenloopcr. 
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refuse  to  confirm  the  high  rank  in  the  regular  service  to  which  he  had  been  pro- 
moted. All  he  sought  was  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  the 
Government  wherever  and  however  his  services  might  be  valuable.  In  due 
time  the  matter  passed  quietly  over,  and  the  confirmation  was  easily  secured. 

Meantime  a  distinction,  pi'obably  more  valued  at  the  time,  was  conferred 
upon  him.  It  was  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  awai-ded  by  the  "Board  of  Honor," 
composed  of  fellow-soldiers  in  Grant's  ami}',  in  testimony  of  the  appreciation 
in  which  he  and  his  work  were  held  by  those  Avho  knew  both  the  best. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  General  McPherson  sent  a  brigade 
under  General  Eansom  to  Natchez,  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  cattle  for  the 
Eastern  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  return  of  ammunition  for  the  West- 
ern. This  expedition  captured  a  number  of  prisoners,  five  thousand  head  of 
Texas  cattle,  and  two  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  rounds  of 
ammunition.  Soon  after  this  his  ti'oops  began  to  be  scattered  ;  some  were  sent 
to  General  Banks;  others  were  called  for  in  Arkansas.  The  territorial  limits 
of  his  department  were  at  the  same  time  extended  from  Helena,  Arkansas,  to 
the  mouth  of  Red  River. 

In  October  he  moved  out  toward  Canton  and  Jackson,  in  the  hope  that  a 
demonstration  in  that  direction  might  tend  a  little  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
Eosecrans  at  Chattanooga.     No  important  results,  however,  were  attained. 

With  one  exception,  this  constituted  his  only  important  military  movement 
after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  until  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign.  The 
winter  of  1863-4  he  spent  in  the  varied  duties  of  his  department,  and  in  the 
earnest  effort  to  secure  the  re-enlistment  for  the  war  of  his  command.  In  this 
he  was  successful — thanks  to  the  confidence  the  men  had  in  him,  and  to  the 
soldierly  feeling  he  had  done  so  much  to  inspire — and  when  he  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  the  entire  Seventeenth  Corps  had  become  "veterans,"  he 
was  able  to  make  such  an  announcement  as  no  other  corps  General  in  the 
country  could  then  equal.  By  the  3d  of  February,  1864,  he  was  able  to  issue 
his  congratulatory  order : 

"  True  to  yourselves  and  your  country,  and  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  you  have  nobly 
come  forward  and  enrolled  yourselves  as  veterans  under  the  briglitest  banner  tliat  ever  floated 
over  the  troops  of  any  nation,  witli  a  firm  resolve  to  stand  by  the  flag  of  your  fathers,  which  you 
have  carried  so  triumphantly  through  many  a  bloody  battle,  until  an  American  nationality  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  designing  Rebels,  and  high  above  the  scoffs  and  insults  of  the  proud- 
est empire  of  the  world. 

"  To  men  who  have  been  so  thoroughly  tried,  no  appeal  is  necessary,  but  simply  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  that  your  services  are  now  needed.  Your  country  calls  you,  and  your  General 
knows  how  you  will  respond.  This  expedition  will  be  short,  as  your  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts 
will  demonstrate.  The  pledges  given  you  will  be  fulfilled,  and  you  will  soon  bear  to  your  homes 
the  accumulated  honors  of  another  campaign,  glorious  as  that  in  which  you  earned  your  title,  tlie 
'  Heroes  of  Vicksburg.' 

"  Patient  on  the  march,  invincible  in  battle,  let  your  brilliant  record  remain  untarnished, 
and  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  will  thus  stand  proudly  before  the  world,  the  pride  of  your 
General  and  the  glory  of  your  country." 

The  expedition   thus  referred  to  as  of  suflScient  importance  as  to  warrant 
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for  a  little  a  delay  in  giving  tluMu  the  veteran  furloughs  which  had  been  prom- 
ised, was  the  movement  on  Meridian.  High  things  would  seem  to  have  been 
expected  of  it ;  but,  partly  because  the  cavalry  failed  to  co-operate,  partly  also, 
perhaps,  because  very  brilliant  results  were  not  attainable,  it  scarceh'  fulfilled 
the  expectations  that  had  been  excited.  McPherson's  corps,  however,  destro^^ed 
sixty  miles  of  railroail  track,  four  miles  of  trestle-work,  six  bridges,  twenty-one 
locomotives,  one  hundred  cars,  ten  depots,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  car 
wheels,  three  turn-tables,  five  mills,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  one  thou- 
sand small  arms,  and  considerable  quantities  of  other  property  valuable  to  the 
enemy.  The  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  fell  within  a  hundred.  The 
troops  then  went  home  on  their  veteran  furlough.  Before  they  started  they 
knew  that  their  favorite  General  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  preparatory  to  the  great  campaign  soon  to  open. 

AVe  are  approaching  the  close.  Between  McPherson  at  the  head  of  a  great 
armv.  ready  to  sweep  down  toward  Atlanta,  and  McPherson  borne  back  dead, 
while  his  name,  coupled  with  the  call  for  revenge,  forms  the  Avatchword  of  his 
enraged  men  and  leads  them  still  to  victoiy,  there  lies  but  a  short  campaign  of 
less  than  a  hundrotl  days. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  180-4,  General  McPherson  moved  over  from  Vicksburg 
to  Iluntsville,  Alabama,  Avhere  he  established  his  head-quarters.  He  had  a  brief 
interview  with  Sherman  at  Nashville ;  thei-e  followed  hui-ried  preparations  for 
the  field;  and  on  the  3d  of  Maj^  he  moved  down  to  Chattanooga  with  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  twenty-four  thousand  strong.*  Two  daj^s  later  he  was  em- 
barked on  his  last  campaign. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  that  the  plan  which  General 
Sherman  had  resolved  upon  for  forcing  Johnston  out  of  his  impregnable  in- 
trenchments  at  Dalton  was  to  occupy  him  with  a  strong  feint  on  his  front,  while 
a  force  moving  by  his  flank  on  the  Avestward  should  plant  itself  on  the  railroad 
in  his  rear.  Then,  as  Johnston  should  march  southward  to  drive  off  this  new 
danger,  the  force  that  was  to  make  the  feint  on  his  IVont  should  follow  after  him 
through  Dalton,  unite  with  the  column  that  had  come  in  on  the  Hank,  and  thus 
deliver  the  decisive  battle  on  open  ground. 

But  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  the  feint  was  committed  to  Thomas,  with 
sixty  thousand;  the  turning  movement,  on  which  every  thing  depended,  to  Mc- 
Pherson, with  twenty-four  thousand. 

McPherson  moved  promptly  and  rapidly  on  his  detour,  lie  passed  Ship's 
Gap  undisturbed;  i)a.s.sed  through  Villanow,  where  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  joined 
him;  pushed  on  to  Snake  Gap,  below  Johnston's  flank,  and  \\v.vc  struck  a  brigade 
of  rebel  infantry.  He  attacked  vigorously,  and  after  two  hour's  fighting  drove 
them.  Before  l»im  now  lay  the  (>]H:n  roa<J  to  Ilesaca,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  on 
llie  enemy's  railroad  an<l   line  of  letreat. 

But  ho  here  learned  tliat  the  wary  antagonist  had  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency.     A   new  road   hud  been   cut  through   the  woods  from  the  enemy's 

•The  exact  Htrcngtlj  wa.^:  Infanlry.  22,'i;j7;  Artillery,  J,101;  Cavalry,  021;  guns,  %. 
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fortified  position,  twelve  miles  north,  at  Dulton,  by  which  the  flank  or  rear  of 
any  force  marcliing  on  Eesaca  could  bo  struck.  By  another  road  the  enemy 
could  likewise  throw  re-enforcements  directly  into  Dalton.  And  now  the  scouts 
came  in  with  word  that  Johnston  was  evacuating  Dalton,  and  moving  by  these 
roads  southward  upon  this  isolated  force  of  twenty-four  thousand. 

Manifestly  the  only  safety  for  McPherson  lay  in  the  sj^eed  with  which  his 
movements  should  be  executed.  In  this  spirit  he  ordered  General  Dodge  for- 
ward with  all  haste  to  make  the  attack  upon  Eesaca;  while  with  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps  he  covered  the  left  flank  of  this  column  against  the  threatened 
attack  by  the  roads  leading  down  front  Dalton.  The  movement  seemed  unac- 
countably delayed.  McPherson  chafed  restlessly  a  little ;  then  ordered  a  staff 
officer  up  to  hasten  it.  The  oflicer  found  General  Sweeney,  commanding  Dodge's 
advance,  quietly  seated  on  a  log,  upbraiding  some  prisoners  for  being  in  arms 
against  their  Government.  The  importance  of  instant  movement  Avas  explained 
and  General  McPherson's  orders  were  delivered.  General  Sweeney  explained 
that  his  men  were  re-forming  and  that  he  would  move  in  a  few  minutes.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed.  The  staff  officer  again  urged  haste  upon  Sweeney 
and  remonstrated  at  the  vexatious  delay.  Still  the  movement  lingered.  Then, 
galloping  back,  he  reported  the  facts  to  McPherson.  In  a  few  moments  the 
General  himself  came  dashing  to  the  front.  He  at  once  started  the  column; 
then  summoned  General  Dodge,  explained  to  him  tlie  iirgency  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  ordered  him  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  the  advance  to  Eesaca,  and  to 
assault  vigorously  on  his  arrival.  He  then  returned  to  prepare  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  for  receiving  the  expected  attack  in  flank. 

But  he  Avas  struggling  against  too  great  odds — against  not  merely  the* in- 
herent weakness  of  the  plan  that  had  been  made  for  him,  but  against  the  tardi- 
ness of  subordinates  also.  Dodge  indeed  moved  forward  at  last,  but,  as  a  staff 
officer*  describes  it,  "with  little  spirit,  making  only  a  weak  attack,  then  return- 
ing to  McPherson  and  reporting  that  the  position  could  not  be  carried,  that  the 
enemy  had  more  troops  in  position,  outside  of  their  works,  than  he  had  in  his 
entire  command."  It  was  now  nearly  five  o'clock.  There  was  no  time  in  the 
remnant  of  the  short  afternoon  to  make  a  new  disposition  of  the  forces;  where 
they  stood  they  were  in  imminent  danger,  as  has  been  seen,  of  attack  on  the 
flank  from  Dalton;  and,  estopj^ed  from  going  forward  by  this  failure  before 
Eesaca,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  go  backward.  McPherson  ac- 
eordingl}^  ordered  back  the  troops  to  the  Gap,  where  they  strengthened  the 
position  and  went  into  bivouac,  while  he  dispatched  word  of  the  result  to 
Sherman. 

With  the  tardy  wisdom  that  alwaj^s  seems  so  clear  of  vision  after  the  event 
we  can  now  see  how  it  was  perhaps  in  McPherson's  power,  wdien  he  first  carried 
the  Gap,  by  a  vigorous  dash  Avith  all  his  forces  to  have  taken  Eesaca,  and  thus 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  But  this  would  have  belonged 
to  that  class  of  operations  which,  taking  great  risks,  result  either  in  great  suc- 

® General  Ilickenlooper,    of  McPherson's  staff,   wliose  account  of  these  delays  is  followed 
throughout  this  notice  of  the  movement  on  Kesaca, 
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cess  or  in  great  disaster;  and  he  may  well  be  excused  for  judging  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign,  and  in  view  of  the  instructions  ho  had  received,  there 
was  no  such  stress  laid  upon  him  as  to  justify  so  hazardous  an  experiment. 
Moreover,  trains  were  constantly  running  between  Dalton  and  Eesaca,  bringing 
down  fresh  l\ebel  re-entbrcenients  for  the  threatened  point  from  the  moment 
that  the  guns  at  Snake  Gap  had  disclosed  to  Johnston  the  danger.  Even  if, 
when  the  men  burst  through  tlie  gap,  they  might,  by  running  the  risk  of  anni- 
hilation from  the  flank,  have  swept  everything  before  them  into  Eesaca,  it  by 
m.  means  follows  that.  at\er  Dodge's  and  Sweeney's  delays,  and  Dodge's  abortive 
trial,  the  same  thing  would  still  have  been  possible.  And  besides,  the  initial 
fault  of  the  movement  lay,  not  in  McPherson"s  caution,  but  in  Sherman's  plan 
of  making  the  feint  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  and  committing  to  this  small 
colunin  the  burden  of  the  real  attack.  So  he  himself  seems  to  have  regarded  it; 
for,  although,  as  he  said,  "greatly  disappointed,"  he  never  uttered  a  word  in 
complaint  of  McPherson,  but,  remedying  his  own  error,  he  hastened  down  to 
McPhereon's  support  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army. 

From  the  moment  that  McPherson  was  thus  re-enforced  Dalton  fell  without 
a  blow,  and  Johnston,  hastening  down  to  Eesaca,  opposed  a  fresh  front  to  the 
force  thus  menacingly  planted  upon  his  flank.  Then  followed  the  battle  of 
Eesaca.  McPherson  pushed  forward  against  the  central  portion  of  the  enemy's 
position,  forced  the  line  of  Camp  Creek  (in  front  of  Eesaca),  driving  Polk's 
Rebel  corps  before  him.  He  succeeded  in  eftecting  a  lodgment  upon  the 
enemy's  works  commanding  the  railroad  and  the  trestle  bridge.  Meantime, 
Thomas  had  formed  on  his  left,  and  Schofield  on  Thomas's  left.  Both  attacked 
vigorously,  but  without  much  success.  Along  a  part  of  the  line,  in  fact,  they 
were  driven  back  under  a  furious  onset  from  Hood.  But  McPherson,  holding 
fast  all  he  had  won,  was  now  throwing  Sweeney's  division  six  or  eight  miles 
further  down,  to  lay  a  pontoon  bridge,  eff'ect  a  crossing  (at  Ley's  Ferry),  and 
strike  the  railroad  in  Johnston's  rear.  This  was  successfully  accomplished. 
Then,  once  more,  the  circumspect  Eebel  commander  perceived  his  position 
endangered,  and  hastily  withdrew. 

Skill  and  good  fortune  combined,  in  these  operations,  to  make  McPherson 
the  conspicuous  figure  in  the  battle  of  Eesaca.  It  was  ho  who  forced  the  cross- 
ing of  Camp  Creek,  who  held  fast  on  the  Eebel  fortifications,  who  conti-olled 
the  railroad.  And  finally,  after  the  others  portions  of  the  army  had  been  sub- 
stantially checked,  it  was  he  who  secured  the  ferry  below,  and,  planting  a  force 
upon  Johnston's  line  of  retreat,  forced  an  evacuation.  Doubtless  Thomas  or 
Schofield  might  have  done  as  well  with  McPherson's  opportunity;  but  it  was 
McPherson  who  did  it,  and  ho  fairly  earned  the  high  encomiums  it  brought. 

?3arly  discov«'i-irig  Johnston's  retreat,  McPherson  was  the  first  to  profit  by 
it.  He  pushed  up  under  cover  of  the  heavy  artillery-fire  lu;  had  <;rdercd,  and 
Hccored  one  of  the  bridges  aero.ss  the  Oostenaiila  ;  l)(;ing  too  late  to  save  the 
other.  Then,  drawing  back,  he  hastiincsd  soiitii  to  his  por»toon  bridge  at  Loy'a 
Ferry,  and  gaining  in  distance  by  this  route,  was  able  to  sti"ik<!  the  enemy's 
rear  below  Calhoun.     He  was  resistefl  her*;  hy  Hardee,  and  a  shaij)  little  engage- 
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ment  sprang  up,  lasting  long  enough  for  the  enemy  to  get  their  trains  out  of  the 
way.  Then,  drawing  off,  and  swinging  to  the  right,  McPherson  again  attacked 
them  at  a  point  midway  between  McGiiire's  and  Kingston. 

Finally  Johnston  made  his  third  stand  at  Cassville.  McPherson  had  mean- 
while halted  at  Kingston  for  supj^lies.  As  Sherman's  columns  approached  Cass- 
ville, Johnston,  overpersuadcd  by  Polk  and  Hood,  who  believed  the  position 
untenable,  suddenly  decided  to  abandon  it  and  cross  the  Etowali  without  a  strug- 
gle. So  it  came  about  that  McPherson,  moving  forward  after  the  reception  of 
supplies,  encountered  no  resistance  till,  swinging  far  to  the  westward  toward 
Dallas,  in  Sherman's  movement  to  avoid  Allatoona  Pass,  he  a^^proachcd  the 
banks  of  Pumpkinvine  Creek. 

The  stage  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  which  we  have  now  reached  is  that  in 
which  Sherman,  seeking  to  turn  Allatoona  Pass,  found  himself  confronted  at 
Dallas,  at  New  Hope  Church,  or  wherever  along  the  Eebel  flank  he  sought  to 
penetrate,  till  finally  he  swung  in  again  by  the  left  on  the  railroad  and  fairly 
faced  the  difficulties  of  the  position  by  confronting  Johnston  at  Kenesaw  Mount- 
ain. As  McPherson  held  the  right,  and  had,  therefore,  been  sent  furthest  south 
in  the  flanking  movement,  he  thus  came  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Dallas,  while 
Hooker,  farther  northward  and  to  the  left,  was  fighting  at  New  Hope  Church. 

On  25th  May,  while  approaching  Dallas  from  the  direction  of  Van  Wert, 
McPherson  struck  the  enemy  in  some  force  along  the  Pumpkinvine  Creek. 
"While  the  skirmishers  were  exchanging  shots  he  could  hear,  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north-eastward,  the  guns  of  Thomas's  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
It  was  evident  that  a  heavy  battle  was  in  progress.  Pushing  forward,  he  drove 
the  enemy  before  him  for  some  distance;  then,  swinging  out  his  cavalry  on  the 
left,  sought  to  open  communication  with  the  portion  of  Thomas's  army  (Hook- 
er's command)  whose  guns  he  heard.  But  the  cavalrj^  met  superior  numbers, 
and  was  compelled  to  return. 

In  the  existing  uncertainty  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  communi- 
cate at  once  with  the  army  above,  and  with  Sherman.  What  the  whole  body 
of  his  cavahy  had  been  unable  to  accomplish,  McPherson  now  therefore  deter- 
mined to  entrust  to  a  staff  ofiicer,  escorted  by  a  squad  of  four  cavahymen.  To 
tliis  officer  he  explained  his  designs  for  the  next  day,  and  instructed  him  in  some 
way  or  another  to  be  sure  to  get  through  to  Sherman.  At  dark  he  started  ;  soon 
after  midnight  he  reached  Sherman;  and  in  a  short  time  was  hastening  back 
with  news  of  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  and  with  urgent  instructions  to 
McPhei'Son  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Dallas. 

But  before  this  officer  could  return  McPherson  had  already,  on  his  own 
judgment,  begun  the  attack.  After  severe  fighting  he  drove  the  enemy  through 
Dallas;  but,  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  was  suddenly  checked  by  a  strongly 
intrenched  position,  which  General  Johnston's  foresight  had  prepared,  and 
behind  which  the  Rebels  now  rallied.  The  next  day,  advancing  from  these 
Avorks,  they  attacked  McPherson  ;  but  he  repelled  the  assault,  and,  in  turn, 
drove  them  through  their  intrenchmcnts  to  still  stronger  ones  in  their  rear. 

General  Sherman,  meeting  with  similar  check  all  along  the  lines,  now  be- 
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fran  a  fcradual  moveinont  back  by  the  left  tcward  the  railroad — Johnston  warilj' 
facinsf  him  step  by  step,  till  presently  they  confronted  each  other  at  Kenesaw. 
McPhei-son  was  ordered  on  2Sth  ilay  to  begin  his  share  in  this  movement,  with- 
drawing by  the  loft  to  Thomas's  position,  while  Thomas,  moving  farther  to  the 
left,  should  approach  the  railroad.  That  evening  he  was  about  to  obey  the 
order,  when  the  waiting  columns  were  suddenly  assailed  with  favy  on  front 
and  right  flank.  So  important  was  the  action  that  followed  considered  by  Gen- 
oral  Sherman,  that  he  reported  it  as  "a  terrible  repulse"  to  "a  bold  and  daring 
assiiult.''  The  eneniy  left  upon  the  field  two  thousand  five  hundred  dead  and 
wounded,  and  besides,  lost  some  three  hundred  prisoners.  With  his  usual  atten- 
tion to  engineering  details,  ^IcPhcrson  had  so  carefully  covered  his  front  with 
breastworks  that  his  own  loss  was  comparatively  trifling. 

The  withdrawal  by  the  left  was  thus  delayed.  On  the  night  of  the  30th, 
however,  it  was  silently  and  skillfully  accomplished;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  June.  General  McPherson  relieved  General  Thomas,  while  the  latter 
pushed  still  further  over  to  the  left.  Here  he  remained  till,  the  enemy  next 
taking  the  initiative,  he  followed  their  movement  in  the  same  direction  on  the 
4th  of  June. 

lie  now  received  two  divisions  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  returned 
from  veteran  furlough,  and  one  brigade  of  cavalry — accessions  which  barely 
made  good  the  losses  sustained  by  his  command  thus  far  in  the  campaign. 
Then,  moving  forward  against  Kenesaw  be  bore  his  share  in  the  constant  and 
sometimes  severe  fighting  with  Avhich,  until  the  27th,  ever}'  day  was  occupied. 
On  that  fatal  date  he  shared  with  Thomas  the  bloody  repulse  that  followed  their 
combined  assault  on  Kenesaw.  "Failure  it  was,"  says  Sherman,  '-and  for  it  I 
accept  the  full  responsibility'."  lie  took  pains,  indeed,  to  explain  that  McPher- 
.son  and  Thomas  had  made  their  assaults  exact!}'  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed. 

There  followed  the  rapid  flanking  movements  which  threw  Johnston  across 
the  Chattahoochic  and  into  Atlanta.  McPherson  drcAV  out  from  the  works 
before  Kenesaw  on  the  night  of  2d  July;  pushed  rapidly  to  the  right ; '])re8- 
ently,  as  Johnston,  discovering  the  movement,  fell  back,  occujijied  Marietta; 
then  liastcncd  to  the  Chattahoochie  at  the  mouth  of  Nicojack  Creek,  and 
sough  to  prevent  Johnston's  passage.  But  from  the  time  that  he  established 
himself  at  Dallon,  that  officer  would  seem  to  have  contemijlated  and  prejiarcd 
for  every  succcHsivc  .step  of  the  campaign  that  was  to  come.  J']ven  hero,  at  the 
Chattahoochie,  liis  crossing  was  protected  by  a  strong  tete-de-pont,  against  which 
McPhei*Bon's  heavy  assaults  beat  themselves  fruitlessly  away. 

Then,  however,  he  skillfully  attracted  the  enemy's  attention  below  with  his 
f-avalry,  while  moving  rajddly  by  the  left  he  reached  the  Chattahoochie  at  the 
Roswcll  Factor}',  above;  rebuilt  the  bridge,  and  successfully  planted  his  army 
on  the  south  side.  By  the  ITlh  of  .Inly  h(;  was  aldt;  to  move  due  westward 
through  Decatur  upon  Atlanta. 

It  was  hero  that  Jlood,  essaying  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  U\r,  hi-llliuni  Gen- 
eral whom  he  liad  displaecd,  met  the  advancing  ai-my  first  in    I'loiil,   oC  vMlanta 
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as  it  emerged  from  the  passage  of  the  swampy  ground  about  Pcac-htree  Creek — 
then,  as  this  failed,  drawing  off  southwartl,  and  apparently  yielding  the  open 
road  to  Atlanta,  lay  in  wait  to  strike  the  army  in  flank  as  it  moved  u})  to  oeeupy 
the  city.  Through  onl}^  a  part  of  these  operations  was  the  fated  General,  who 
had  thus  far  so  skillfully  handled  the  Army  of  the  Tennesse,  now  to  oppose  his 
weight}^  resistance. 

The  assault  at  the  crossing  of  the  Peachtrce  Creek  fell  upon  Thomas  and 
Sehofield.  Meanwhile  McPherson  was  brought  up  on  the  left  from  Decatur. 
He  moved  along  the  railroad  and  along  blind  countr}-  paths,  skirmishing 
heavih'  as  he  advanced.  On  the  21st,  the  morning  after  Thomas  and  Sehofield 
had  carried  the  Peachtrce  Creek,  he  threw  his  army  upon  the  Rebel  lino  of 
earthworks  on  his  front,  and  carrying  it,  secured  toward  nightfall  a  command- 
ing position,  overlooking  the  interior  defenses  of  Atlanta. 

Then  followed  the  sad  end  of  the  noble  story. 

About  daylight  came  a  staff  officer  from  Sherman  to  report  a  movement  of 
the  enemj"  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  an  evacuation  of  the  city.  McPher- 
son was  suspicious.  The  skirmish  line,  however,  was  moved  forward  to  the 
crest  of  the  hills  overlooking  Atlanta.  McPherson  himself  rode  out  to  this 
crest.  From  the  very  front  of  the  slvirmishers  he  looked  down  into  the  interior 
lines  of  Eebel  works,  and  through  the  streets  of  the  beleaguered  cit}'.  Some 
men  could  be  seen  in  the  interior  lines,  and  a  few  were  moving  about  in  the 
streets.  With  these  exceptions  no  living  object  was  visible.  The  enemy,  as  is 
now  known,  expected  him  to  move  rapidly  upon  Atlanta.  His  commander 
manifestly  expected  the  same — the  rest  of  the  army,  in  fact,  began  to  move. 

But  the  habitual  caution  of  McPherson's  nature  stood  his  command  in  good 
stead.  He  doubted  this  sudden  evacuation — would  at  least  look  into  it  a  little 
more,  before  ordering  his  armj"  pell-mell  into  Atlanta.  To  that  caution  we  owe 
the  salvation  of  the  forces  surrounding  the  besieged  city. 

He  gave  some  general  directions  to  the  pioneer  companies.  Then,  riding 
back  to  General  Blair's  head-quarters,  he  heai*d  of  a  suspicious  appearance  of 
Eebel  cavahy  in  the  rear,  threatening  the  hospitals.  Confirmed  somewhat  by 
this  in  his  doubts,  he  gave  some  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  hospitals,  and  then 
rode  off  rapidly  to  the  right  to  General  Sherman's  head-quarters. 

Meantime  Hood  had  passed  completel}"  around  McPherson's  left  flank,  and 
lay  waiting  for  his  expected  movenient.  In  front  of  him  was  the  Sixteenth 
Arm}'"  Corps,  Avhich  had  been  ordered  back  for  the  destruetion  of  the  Augusta 
Eailroad,  but  had  been  delayed  b}'  McPherson's  suspicions  of  threatening 
danger.  It  Avas  the  reserve.  In  its  front,  overlooking  Atlanta,  was  the  Seven- 
teenth Army  Corps.  Away  to  the  right  stretched  the  two  other  armies  under 
Sherman's  command.  The  rear  was  unguarded  b}'  cavahy.  It  had  been  sent 
back  on  the  Augusta  Eoad  by  General  Sherman  himself.  Hood  was  thus  en- 
abled to  approach  very  close  to  his  expected  prey. 

As  McPherson  stood  conferring  with  Sherman — as  Sherman,  in  fact,  was 
expressing  the  belief  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  march  in  and  occupy 
Atlanta — the  storm  bi-oke.     With  the  first  scatterine:  shots  in  the  direction  of 
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his  rear,  MoPherson  was  oft* — riding  with  his  sokiierly  instinct  toward  the  sound 
of  battle.  TLo  tound  the  Sixteenth  Corps  in  position,  struggling  manfully 
against  an  assault  of  unpreeedontod  tiereeness;  the  Seventeenth  still  holding  its 
ground  firmly;  but  danger  threatening  at  the  point  where  the  distance  between 
the  position  of  the  corps,  lately  in  reserve  and  that  on  the  front,  had  left  a  gap 
not  yet  closed  in  the  sudden  fornialion  of  a  new  line  iaeing  to  the  late  flank  and 
rear.  Hither  and  thither  his  statf  were  sent  flying  with  various  orders  for  the 
sudden  emergency.  Finally  the  position  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  seemed 
assured,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  single  orderly,  he  galloiied  off  toward  the 
Seventeenth ;  the  troops  as  he  passed  saluting  him  with  ringing  cheers. 

The  road  he  followed  was  almost  a  prolongation  of  the  lino  of  the  Six- 
teenth ;  it  led  a  little  behind  where  the  gap  between  the  two  corps  was,  of  which 
we  have  seen  that  he  was  ajiprised.  The  road  itself,  howevei-,  had  been  in  our 
Lands — troops  had  passed  over  it  but  a  few  minutes  before.  As  he  entered  the 
woods,  that  stretched  between  the  two  corps,  he  was  met  by  a  staft'  oflicer  with 
word  that  the  left  of  the  Seventeenth — -the  part  of  the  line  to  which  he  was 
hastening — was  being  pressed  back  by  an  immenscl}'  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.  He  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  closely'  examining  the  configuration  of 
the  ground,  then  ordered  the  staff  officer  to  hurry  to  General  Logan  for  a 
brigade  to  close  the  gap,  and  showed  him  how  to  dispose  it  on  its  arrival.  And 
with  this  he  drove  the  spurs  into  his  horse  and  dashed  on  up  the  road  toward 
the  Seventeenth  Corps. 

He  had  scarcely  galloped  a  hundi-ed  and  fift}'  yards  into  the  woods  when 
there  rose  before  him  a  skirmish  line  in  gray!  The  enem}-  was  crowding  down 
into  the  gap.  "Ilalt !"  rang  out  sternly  from  the  line,  as  the  officer  in  General's 
uniform,  accompanied  b}-  an  orderly,  came  in  sight.  lie  stop]>ed  for  an  instant, 
raised  his  hat,  then,  with  a  quick  wrench  on  the  reins,  dashed  into  the  woods 
on  his  right.  But  the  horse  was  a  thought  too  slow  in  doing  his  master's  bid- 
ding. Tn  that  instant  the  skirmish  line  sent  its  crashing  vollc}'  after  the  escap- 
ing officer.  lie  seems  to  have  clung  convulsively  to  the  saddle  a  moment,  while 
the  noble  horse  bore  him  further  into  the  woods — then  to  have  fallen,  uncon- 
8ciou.'».     The  orderly  was  captured. 

In  a  few  minutes  an  advancing  column  met  a  riderless  horse  coming  out  of 
the  woods,  wounded  in  two  places,  and  with  the  marks  of  three  bullets  on  the 
saddle  and  eriuipments.  All  recognized  it  as  the  horse  of  the  much-loved  Gen- 
eral commanding;  and  the  news  sjn-cad  electrically  thi-ougli  the  army  that  he 
was  captured  or  killerl.  Then  went  up  that  wild  cr}',  "  McPherson  and  revenge." 
The  tremendous  assault  was  beaten  back  ;  the  army  charged  over  the  ground  it 
had  lost,  drove  the  enemy  at  ft-arful  cost'i=  fVoni  his  coiKjucsts,  and  rested  at  night- 
fall in  the  works  it  had  h(-ld  in  the  morning. 

Perhap.s  an  hour  after  McPherson  had  disappeared  in  the  woods,  jn-ivato 
George  Reynolds,  of  Piflcenth  Iowa,  found  some  of  the  stafland  told  llicm  that 
be  had  just  left  the  dead  body.     'J'he  joung  fi-llow  had    been  wounded,  and  was 

•Sherman  eHtini.itcd  the  cnrMiiy'H  lf>HH  at  eij^lit  tliousand.     His  own,  iiKiinly  in  Mcl'herHon's 
corp«,  wx^  lliree  ihouMand  Hcven  liumlrcil  and  twenty-two. 
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making  his  way  through  the  woods  toward  a  j)lace  of  safety,  when  he  came 
upon  his  General.  Life  was  not  yet  gone,  but  he  could  not  speak.  His  lips 
were  parched;  Reynolds  moistened  them  with  water  from  his  canteen,  stood 
over  him  till  the  last  feeble  breath  was  exhaled,  and  then  went  to  seek  for  assist- 
ance to  recover  the  body.  His  wound  was  still  undressed,  and  a  heavy  fire  was 
sweeping  the  sj^ot  where  the  dead  General  la}^  but  he  would  not  rest  till  the 
body  was  recovered*  It  was  found  that  a  musket  ball  had  passed  through  the 
right  lung,  and  had  shattered  the  spine.  The  lack  of  surgical  attendance  was, 
therefoi-e,  no  loss.  Nothing  could  have  saved  or  relieved  him.  The  body  lay 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  3'ards  from  the  j^oint  where  he  had  disappeared  in 
the  woods,  and  about  thirty  yards  north  of  the  road — his  horse  having  car- 
ried him  so  far  after  the  Eebel  skirmish  line  was  discovered  before  he  fell.  It 
had  not  been  disturbed,  and  had  probably  not  been  approached  by  the  Rebels. 

« 

General  Sherman  was  moved  to  unwonted  grief,  when,  half  an  hour  later, 
word  came  to  him  that  his  favorite  General,  from  whom  he  had  so  recently 
parted,  was  dead.  Presently  the  body  was  bi-ought  and  laid  out  in  his  head- 
quarters. He  paced  the  floor,  giving  his  orders  for  the  battle,  and  turning  now 
and  again,  with  bitter  tears,  to  look  on  the  manly  beauty  of  the  dejiarted,  as  he 
lay— to  quote  Mr.  Hillard's  elegant  description  of  another—"  extended  in  seem- 
ing sleep,  with  no  touch  of  disfeature  upon  his  brow  ;  as  noble  an  image  of 
reposing  strength  as  ever  was  seen  upon  earth."  The  next  day,  in  words  of 
womanly  tenderness.  General  Sherman  made  his  ofllicial  announcement  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  sad  loss  that  had  robbed  it  of  one  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments : 

"  Head-Quakters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,") 
"  J?i  the  Field  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  23,  186-i.  .' 

"To  General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant- General  U.  S.  A.: 

"  General — I-t  is  my  painful  duty  to  report  that  Brigadier-General  Jas.  B.  McPherson,  United 
States  Ai-my,  Major-General  of  volunteers,  and  commander  of  tlie  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  the 
field,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  ambuscade  about  noon  of  yesterday. 

"  At  the  time  of  this  fatal  shot  he  was  on  horseback,  placing  his  troops  in  position  near 
the  city  of  xVtlanta,  and  was  passing  by  a  crossroad  from  a  moving  column  toward  the  flank  of 
troops  tliat  had  already  been  establislied  on  tlie  line.  lie  liad  quitted  me  but  a  few  moments 
before,  and  was  on  his  way  to  see  in  person  to  the  execution  of  my  orders. 

"  About  the  time  of  this  sad  event,  the  enemy  had  sallied  from  liis  intrenchments  around 
Atlanta,  and  Iiad,  by  a  circuit,  got  to  the  left  and  rear  of  tliis  very  line,  and  had  begun  an  attack 
which  resulted  in  serious  battle,  so  that  General  McPherson  fell  in  battle,  booted  and  spurred,  as 
the  gallant  knight  and  gentleman  should  wish. 

•'  Not  his  the  loss  ;  but  the  country  and  the  army  will  mourn  his  death  and  cherish  his  mem- 
ory, as  that  of  one  who,  though  coiuparatively  young,  had  risen  by  his  merit  and  ability  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  best  armies  whicli  the  nation  had  called  into  existence  to  vindicate  its 
honor  and  integrity 

"History  tell  us  of  but  few  who  so  blended  tlie  grace  and  gentleness  of  the  friend  with  the 
dignity,  courage,  faith,  and  manliness  of  tlie  soldier. 

"His  public  enemies,  even  tlie  men  who  directed  tlie  fatal  shot,  ne'er  spoke  or  wrote  of  him 

*  Tlie  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  was  bestowed  on  Reynolds  for  this  conduct,  the  order  confirm- 
ing it  being  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  his  corps. 
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without  expressions  of  marked  respect ;  those  whom  he  coiniuandod  hived  him  even  to  idoLatrv : 
and  I,  his  associate  and  commander,  lull  in  words  adequate  to  express  my  opinion  of  his  great 
worth.  I  feel  assured  that  every  patriot  in  America,  on  hearing  this  sad  news,  will  feel  a  sense 
of  i>ersonal  loss,  and  the  country  generally  will  realize  that  we  have  lost,  not  only  an  able  mili- 
tarv  leader,  but  a  man  who,  had  he  survived,  was  (pnililied  to  heal  the  national  strife  which  has 
been  rai^tHl  by  designing  and  ambitious  men. 

"  His  bodv  has  been  sent  North  in  charge  of  Major  "Wilhird,  Captains  Steel  and  Gile,  hia 
personal  stafl'. 

"I  am,  with  great  respect, 

"W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major-Gcneral  Commanding." 

Xot  less  deep  was  tlio  griof  of  the  I.ieutonant-Goiieral,  under  Avhom  Mc- 
Pherson's  rapid  promotions  had  oecurred.  Tlie  publie  report  of  it  led  to  this 
touching  correspondence : 

"  Clyde,  Ohio,  August  3,  1864. 
"To  General  Grant: 

"Dear  Sir — I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  tlie  perusal  of  these  few  lines 
from  the  trembling  hand  of  the  aged  grandma  of  our  beloved  General  James  B.  McPherson,  who 
fell  in  battle.  When  it  was  announced  at  his  funeral,  from  the  public  print,  that  when  General 
Grant  heard  of  his  death,  he  went  into  his  tent  and  wept  like  a  child,  my  heart  went  out  in  thanks 
to  you  for  the  interest  you  manifested  in  him  while  he  was  with  you.  I  have  watched  his  prog- 
ress from  infancy  up.  In  childhood  he  was  obedient  and  kind  ;  in  manhood,  interesting,  noble, 
and  persevering,  looking  to  the  wants  of  others.  Since  he  entered  the  war,  others  can  appreciate 
his  worth  more  than  I  can.  "When  it  was  announced  to  us  by  telegraph  that  our  loved  one  had 
fallen,  our  hearts  were  almost  rent  asunder;  but  when  we  heard  the  Commander-in-Chief  could 
weep  with  us  too,  we  felt,  sir,  that  you  have  been  as  a  father  to  him,  and  this  whole  nation  ia 
mourning  his  early  death.  I  wish  to  inform  yon  that  his  remains  were  conducted  by  a  kind 
guard  to  the  very  parlor  where  he  spent  a  cheerful  evening  in  18(Jl  with  his  widowed  mother, 
two  brothers,  an  only  sister,  and  his  aged  grandmother,  who  is  now  trying  to  write.  In  the 
morning  he  took  liis  leave  at  six  o'clock,  little  dreaming  he  should  fall  by  a  ball  from  the  enemy. 
His  funeral  services  were  attended  in  his  mother's  orchard,  where  his  youthlnl  feet  had  often 
pressed  the  soil  to  gather  the  falling  fruit ;  and  his  remains  are  resting  in  the  silent  grave  scarce 
half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  grave  is  on  an  eminence  but  a  few  rods  from  where 
the  funeral  services  were  attended,  and  near  the  grave  of  his  father. 

"The  grave,  no  doubt,  will  be  marked,  so   that  passers  by  will  often  stop,  and  drop  a  tear 

over  the  dear  departed.     And  now,  dear  friend,  a  few  lines  from  you  would  be  gratefully  received 

by  the  afflicted  friends.     I  pray  that  the  God  of  battles  may  be  with  you,  and  go  forth  with  your 

arms  till  rebellion  shall  cease,  the  Union  be  restored,  and  the  old  Hag  wave  over  our  entire  land. 

"  With  much  respect,  I  z-emain  your  friend, 

"EYDIA  SLOCUM, 
"Aged  eighty-seven  years  and  four  months." 

"  IlEAD-QrAHTKHS    AUMIKS   OK   TUK    llNITKn    StATKS,) 

"  Cihj  ] 'ill lit,   ]'ir(/tnin,  Antjnd  10,  1864.  i" 

"Mr.«.  Lydia  Si/v:cm: 

"  My  Dmr  Madnm — Your  very  welcome  letter  of  the  .Sd  instant  has  reached  me.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  the  rt-latives  of  the  lamented  Major-General  Mcriierson  are  aware  of  the  mrire 
than  frifnd>'hip  exiKling  bctwern  him  and  myself.  A  nation  grieves  at  the  loss  of  one  so  dear 
to  our  nation's  cause.  It  is  a  Helfif<h  grief,  because  the  nation  had  more  to  expect  from  him  than 
from  almost  any  on'*  living.  I  join  in  this  ficlfish  grief,  and  a<l(l  tlic  grief  of  personal  love  for 
the  departed.  He  formed,  for  come  time,  one  of  my  military  family.  I  knew  him  well;  to 
know  him  wai«  to  lf>vt.  It  may  be  Home  eonsftlalion  to  you,  his  aged  grandnK)ther,  to  know  that 
evtrj"  officer  and  every  «oldi<T  who  nerved  under  your  grandson  felt  the  highest  reverence  for  his 
patriotism,  hift  zeal,  hi«  gr'at,  alnumt  uncqualed  ability,  his  amiability  and  all  the  manly  vir- 
tnen  that  can  adorn  a  commander.     Your  bereavement  is  great,  but  can  not  exceed  mine. 

"YourM  truly,  U.  S.  GRANT." 
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The  army  shared  to  the  full  this  regret  and  this  admiration,  lie  had  always 
heen  regarded  with  aft'eetion  by  his  troops;  they  now  held  his  memory  sacred 
and  a  priceless  possession. 

During  his  life  he  had  never  risen  into  Avide  personal  popularity  Avith  the 
public.  lie  was  only  a  subordinate,  and  the  po])ular  ruptures  were  reserved  for 
the  commanders.  But  he  had  been  esteemed  a  skillful  corps  General,  and  a 
highly  meritorious  officer.  At  the  South  he  had  Iteen  appreciated  even  nioro 
highly.  They  gave  him  credit  for  the  concepti<jn  of  Grant's  campaign  against 
the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  They  attributed  to  his  genius  the  success  of  Sherniaii's 
movements  against  Johnston.  "  If  we  had  killed  McPherson,"  said  one  of  the 
Atlanta  papers,  commenting  upon  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  before  its 
results  Averc  ascertained,  "and  had  driA'cn  Sherman  across  the  Chattahoochie, 
Ave  should  have  been  content,  Avithout  taking  a  gun  or  a  prisoner."  When  his 
death  Avas  announced,  the  sense  of  loss  led  to  a  higher  esteem  among  his  own 
people.  No  place  but  the  first,  it  Avas  believed,  Avould  have  held  the  mai'lyr, 
had  he  liA^^d. 

History  Avill  probably  fail  to  confirm  this  judgment.  Eeckoning  what  he 
did,  rather  than  Avhat  he  might  haA'o  done;  looking  to  his  achicA-ements  rather 
than  to  his  possibilities,  it  Avill  rencAV  the  old  contemporary  verdict  Avhich  held 
him  rightly  situated  as  a  subordinate;  fitter  for  the  second  than  for  the  first 
place.  But  it  Avill  make  note  of  his  rare  capacities,  of  the  Avisdom  of  his  saga- 
cious counsels,  of  his  engineering  skill,  of  his  prudence,  of  his  coolness,  of  his 
soldierly  valor.  It  Avill  gratefully  record  the  signal  Avurth  of  his  services  in 
the  tAvo  great  campaigns  in  which  he  held  high  comnuind.  It  will  dwell  ten- 
derly upon  the  softer  and  more  lovable  traits  of  his  character,  Avhich  endeared 
him  to  all  Avith  Avhom  he  came  in  contact,  and  mingled  affection  Avith  the  admi- 
ration of  his  soldiers.  And  Ave  may  confidently  predict  that,  in  the  end,  it  Avill 
rank  him  high  in  that  second  class  of  Generals  avIio,  if  not  great  organizers  of 
victory,  have  greatly  Avon  it  for  their  superiors — being  the  right  arm  of  their 
strength,  the  efficient  executors  of  their  designs. 

General  McPherson's  personal  appearance  Avas  eminently  prejiossessing. 
lie  Avas  over  six  feet  high,  of  full,  manly  development,  Avith  gracful  carriage, 
and  most  Avinning  Avays.  His  features  Avere  pleasing,  and  his  high  forehead 
and  Avell-balaneed  head  gave  token  of  the  large  intellect  of  the  man.  His  tem- 
per Avas  ;inusually  sunny  and  genial,  so  that  all  loA'ed  him  Avho  knew  him.  He 
seemed  perfectly  free  from  jealousy,  and  tlie  kindred  vices  that  so  often  mar  a 
military  character.  His  sense  of  honor  AVtis  sensitivel}'  acute.  Xo  one  CA^er  ac- 
cused him  of  seeking  to  profit  by  his  countrj-'s  Avoes ;  and  not  one  disereditablc 
action  Avas  ever  charged  to  him  by  friend  or  foe. 

Though  rarely  permitted  to  visit  his  family,  he  seemed  to  permit  them 
rarely  to  be  absent  from  his  thoughts.  The  affectionate  side  of  his  nature  Avas 
indeed  the  prominent  one.  His  frequent  letters  to  his  mother,  his  grandmother, 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  give  tenderest  proof  of  it.  Just  before  start- 
ing from  Chattanooga,  he  Avrites  to  his  mother  to  send  his  "love  to  all  at  liome," 
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and  to  subscribe  himself  her  '•aftectioiiate  son,  James."  When  the  armj^  halted 
at  Kintjston  he  writes  again,  that  -'each  day  carries  me  fiirther  and  farther  from 
home;  but  I  assure  you,  my  dearest  mother,  my  love  and  affection  for  it  in- 
crease. "When  this  war  is  over  I  know  I  shall  enjoy  coming  home  and  settling 
down  in  quiet  for  a  short  time,  where  I  can  feel  free  from  care  and  anxiety." 
From  Kenesaw  he  writes:  "I  pray,  when  the  great  struggle  comes,  that  Grod 
will  protect  the  right.  I  have  not  much  time  to  write  now;  but  when  the  cam- 
paign is  over,  if  I  do  not  get  a  chance  to  come  home  for  a  few  days,  I  will  write 
you  a  full  account."  Just  a  month  before  his  death  he  writes  to  his  mother 
again  from  Marietta:  "I  have  kept  well  thus  far,  though  we  have  had  the  worst 
weather  j'ou  ever  saw.  M3'  love  to  all  at  home,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  my  good 
fortune  to  get  to  see  you  sometime  this  summer." 

Before  the  summer  ended  he  luas  borne  home.  A  week  after  his  death,  a 
great  concourse  of  the  people  who  had  known  him  from  boyhood  gathered 
about  the  cottage  of  his  mother  to  pay  the  last  sad  honors  to  the  memory  of  her 
soldier  son.  He  was  buried  in  the  orchard  of  the  old  homestead.  No  monu- 
ment was,  for  some  j'ears,  placed  over  his  grave,  but  large  sums  were  raised 
by  private  subscription,  in  the  army,  and  among  his  friends,  to  erect  one  suitable 
to  his  memory,  and  worthy  of  the  gratitude  and  love  in  which  his  name  is  held 

General  McPherson  was  betrothed  to  a  3'oung  lady  of  Baltimore,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  lie  was  to  have  received  a  furlough  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  to  go  on  and  be  married.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  rendered  it 
impossible,  and  Sherman  himself  wrote  to  the  poor  girl,  explaining  how  impos- 
sible it  was  that  her  lover  could  then  be  spared  from  the  important  army  he 
commanded.  To  this  marriage  he  had  long  looked  forward.  Nothing  could  be 
more  touching,  now,  than  the  few  words  in  which,  writing  from  San  Francisco 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  described  to  his  mother  the  object  of  his 
choice,  and  added:  "You  will  love  her  as  I  do,  when  you  know  her.  She  is  in- 
telligent, refined,  generous-hearted,  and  a  Christian.  This  will  suit  you,  as  it 
does  me,  for  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  pure  and  elevated  character."  It 
lay,  too,  at  the  foundation  of  his.  In  boyhood  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church;  and  though  not  demonstratively  religious,  his  practice 
through  life  never  di.sgraced  his  early  profession. 
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^EMSBY  Mcknight  MITCIIEL,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
ex-officers  of  the  regular  army  who  returned  to  military  life  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  a  General  who  died  too  soon  for  the  good 
of  the  service,  but  not  for  his  own  fame,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  from- 
the  age  of  four  years  a  resident  of  Ohio.  The  family  had  come  from  Virginia. 
The  father  of  the  future  General  at  one  time  possessed  a  handsome  property; 
but  repeated  reverses  impoverished  him.  He  had  a  genius  for  mathematics, 
and,  it  is  added  by  the  biographers,  had  a  decided  turn  for  the  astronomical 
studies  which  Avere  to  make  his  son  so  famous.  His  wife  was  attractive  in  per- 
son, cultivated  and  refined,  and  unaffectedly  pious.  When  reverses  overtook 
them,  they  decided,  like  so  many  other  Yirginiana  in  similar  circumstances,  to 
emigrate  to  Kentucky.  Near  JMorganfield,  in  Union  County,  they  secured  a 
tract  of  land  and  began  pioneer  life.  Here,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1810,  was 
born  the  lad  of  whom  we  wish  to  write. 

The  spot  which  Mr.  Mitchel  had  selected  for  his  home  proved  unhealthy. 
He  himself  died,  only  three  years  after  the  birth  of  Ormsby,  and  other  deaths 
in  quick  succession  came  to  sadden  the  emigrant  family.  At  last  the  widow 
decided  to  remove  from  a  spot  that  seemed  so  fatal,  and  they  started  on  horse- 
back for  the  Ohio  River — Master  Ormsb}'  riding  behind  his  elder  brother. 
Crossing,  not  without  danger  from  Indians  and  from  storms,  at  the  point  where 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  now  stands,  they  pushed  on  to  the  little  village  of  Miami, 
in  Clermont  County,  and  shortly  afterward  to  Lebanon,  in  Warren  Count}',  a 
sleepy  old  village,  singularly  prolific,  in  those  early  days,  of  men  that  were  to 
be  distinguished.  Here  the  rest  began  daily  labors  for  a  livelihood.  Ormsby, 
too  young  to  do  much  for  the  support  of  the  fiimil}'-,  was  allowed  to  devote  him- 
self to  books.  With  imperfect  instruction,  he  was  nevertheless  reading  Yirgil 
before  he  was  nine  years  old.  At  twelve  it  was  thought  to  be  time  that  the 
incipient  Latinist  should  sitpport  himself,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  country  store 
as  ei'rand-boy  and  clerk.  Here,  for  a  couple  of  years,  he  remained,  selling  goods 
in  the  daytime,  sweeping  out  the  store  at  night,  and  serving  in  the  family  of 
his  employer  evenings  and  mornings.  At  last  thei'e  came  a  rupture.  Years 
afterward,  when  the  boy  had  become  a  distinguished  lecturer,  he  told  the  story 
for  the  encouragement  of  other  boj's : 

"I  was  working  for  (ucnty-five  cents  a  week,  with  my  hands  full,  but  did  my  work  faith- 
fully. I  used  to  cut  wood,  fetch  water,  make  fires,  scrub  and  scour  in  the  morning  for  the  old 
lady  before  the  real  work  of  the  day  was  commenced.  My  clothes  were  bad,  and  I  had  no  means 
of  buying  shoes,  so  was  often  barefooted.     One  morning  I  got  through  my  work  early,  and  the 
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old  hulv,  who  thought  I  had  not  done  it,  or  was  especially  ill-humored  then,  was  displeased. 
She  scolded  me,  and  s;\id :  'You  are  an  idle  boy.  You  haven't  done  tlie  work.'  I  replied:  'I 
have  done  what  I  was  told  to  do.'  'You  are  a  liar,'  was  lier  angry  reply.  I  felt  my  spirit  rise 
indignantly  against  the  charge;  and,  standing  erect,  I  answered  :  'You  will  never  have  tlie  chance 
of  applying  that  word  to  me  again.'  I  then  walked  out  of  the  house  to  re-enter  it  no  more.  I 
had  not  a  cent  in  my  pocket  wlien  I  stepped  into  the  world.  ^Vhat  do  you  think  I  did  then, 
boys?  I  met  a  countryman  vvitii  a  team.  I  boldly  and  earnestly  addressed  him,  saying:  'I 
will  drive  the  leader  if  you  will  only  take  me  on.'  He  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  but  in  a  moment 
said :  '  I  do  n't  think  you  '11  be  of  any  use  to  me.'  '  O  yes  I  will,'  I  replied ;  '  1  can  rub  down  and 
watch  your  horses,  and  do  many  things  for  you,  if  you  will  only  let  me  try.'  'Well,  well,  my 
lad,  get  on  the  horse.'  And  so  I  climbed  uj)on  the  leader's  back,  and  commenced  my  teamster- 
life.  The  roads  were  deep  mud,  and  the  traveling  very  hard,  and  consequently  slow.  We  got 
along  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  per  day.  It  was  dull  and  tiresome  you  will  believe ;  but  it  was 
my  starting-point.     I  had  begun  to  push  my  way  in  the  world,  and  went  ahead  after  this." 

But  '•  toaiiistei'-lilc  "  Avas  not  likely  to  prove  the  best  fitted  for  a  lad  who 
read  Yirgil  at  nine,  and  knew  something  of  Greek  verbs  in  fii  before  he  was 
twelve.  Among  the  relatives  of  his  mother  was  Justice  McLean,  of  the  Siqn-eme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  then  a  resident  of  Lebanon,  but  already  enjoying 
large  reputation  and  influence.  To  him  the  disturbed  mother  applied  in  her  dis- 
tress; and  through  his  aid  an  appointment  to  West  Point  was  secured.  Ormsby 
was  not  quite  fifteen,  but  such  was  the  desire  to  oblige  Mr.  McLean  that  the  little 
obstacle  of  the  age  was  passed  Avithout  mention,  and  he  was  allowed  to  enter. 
"We  Lave  a  good  many  of  our  boj'S  going  to  West  Point,"  said  one  of  his 
mother's  friends  to  him,  shortl}'"  before  he  started,  '■  but  somehow  very  few  of 
them  get  through."  "  I  shall  go  through,  sir,"  was  the  confident  response  of  the 
under-age  lad. 

A  little  knapsack  was  packed  for  him,  and  he  started.  Part  of  the  way  he 
walked;  for  a  part  he  secured  horseback  rides,  and  for  a  i)art  he  went  on  a  canal- 
boat.  At  last,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back  and  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket, 
the  lonely  little  wanderer  arrived  at  West  Point.  Belbi-e  the  examination  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  cadet  who  told  him  what  books  he  should  be  j)re- 
pared  upon.  When  the  day  came,  though  the  youngest  boy  admitted,  he  passed 
as  creditably  as  most  of  the  larger  ones. 

Itoutino  study  and  regular  recitations  were  a  novelty  to  the  self-educated 
lad,  and,  precocious  as  he  was,  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  self-control  that 
could  keep  him  always  up  to  his  best.  But  for  tliis  the  youngest  boy  of  the 
class  would  albo  have  been  the  foremost.  As  it  was,  tlie  records  of  the  academy 
show  that  in  the  class  of  1829  a  nameless  nobody  stood  first ;  Robert  E.  Leo 
stood  .second ;  Joseph  E.  Jolmston  thirteentli ;  O.  M.  Mitchel  fifteenth,  and  B. 
W.  Brice  (Paymuster-CieiuTal  in  the  war;  fortieth.  In  the  first  class  above,  and 
an  inmate  with  Mitchel  lor  three  years  in  the  acadeni}',  was  .Jell'erson  Davis — of 
whom  it  may  be  interestiiig  to  add  that  he  stood  twenty-third  in  his  chiss. 
Davis  was  said  to  have  tal<(;n  a  fancy  to  ihe  little  feUow  in  tlie  class  below  him, 
and  to  have  often  made  him  his  com}>anion. 

At  nineteen  Mitchel  kept  the  promise  made  to  his  mother's  friends  before 
startirig.  lie  went  tiirough.  8o  satisfactory  were  his  attainments  and  his  char- 
acter that  lie  was  retained    in    tlie   academy   as  Assistant!  nstriictor   in   Matho- 
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matics.  "  I  like  little  Miteliel  vastly,"  said  one  of  the  Professors,  speaking  of 
him  at  this  jieriod  ;  "he  is  a  wonderfully  ingcuious  lad."*  His  ingenuity,  it 
seems,  Avas  shown  in  seeking  new  solutions  to  old  problems,  diseovering  new 
methods,  speculating  and  theorizing  on  new  phases  of  mathematical  subjects. 
After  a  couple  of  3-ears  of  such  life,  he  was  sent,  as  a  Second-Lieutenant  of  Artil- 
lery, to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  on  garrison-dut}-.  But,  before  this,  he  had  won 
the  heart  of  a  Mrs.  Trask,  the  widow  of  a  young  West  Pointer,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  county  in  which  West  Point  is  situated.  His  mar- 
riage soon  led  him  to  pine  for  the  comforts  of  a  home-life,  and,  setting  the 
example  which  was  in  after  years  to  have  so  distinguished  a  follower  as  Sher- 
man, he  began  the  study  of  law.     Finally  he  resigned  his  commission. 

Only  four  3'ears  after  his  graduation,  and  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  His  partner,  young 
also  then,  bore  a  name  sin_ce  highly  renowned  in  Ohio.  It  was  Edward  D. 
Mansfield. 

Clients  were  few  in  those  days,  and  fees  were  small.  The  young  lawyers 
lived,  but  did  little  more.f  Mitchel's  restless  temper  chafed  under  the  delays.. 
Once  he  sought  to  attract  attention  to  his  capacities  by  delivering  public  lectures. 
He  chose  an  astronomical  subject,  and  had  the  lecture  announced  in  the  news- 
papers. A  citizen  whose  attention  had  been  arrested  by  the  statement  that  a 
young  stranger  from  West  Point  was  to  speak,  attended.  There  were  sixteen 
persons  present,  he  tells  us !  But  both  the  young  lawj-ers  gradually  worked  their 
way  into  recognition  as  men  of  culture.  Mitchel  joined  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's 
church,  and  became  somewhat  prominent  for  his  fervid  zeal  in  prayer-meetings. 
Fresh  friends  were  thus  gained. 

Finally,  in  183-4,  little  over  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy  in 
the  "College  of  Cincinnati,"  while  his  partner  secured  another  of  the  Professor- 
ships. They  were  thus  associated  with  Dr.  McGulfey,  Charles  S.  Telford,  and 
others  who  were  recognized  in  those  days  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  circles  in  the  city. 

Professor  Mitchel  soon  became  known  as  an  admirable  teacher.  He  thor- 
oughly understood  what  he  taught;  he  had  a  great  flow  of  lucid  language  for 
his  explanations  to  his  classes;  above  all,  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  favorite 
studies,  iind  was  ca]iable  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  the  same  feeling.  He  thus 
rose  to  rank  among  the  foremost  in  his  profession  and  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community". 

Presentl}'  his  influence  began  to  be  felt  outside  the  walls  of  the  college  and 
of  Dr.  Beecher's  church.  An  interest  in  railroad  enterprises  sprang  up  in  Ohio, 
and  men  naturall}-  turned  to  Professor  Mitchel  as  a  scientific  engineer,  whose 
opinions  on  such  subjects  would  be  final.     It  was  proposed  to  build  a  railroad 

*  Profes.'^or  Man.sfield,  the  fattier  of  Hon.  E.  D.  Man.sfield. 

t  "How  much  did  you   and  Mitchel   make  practicing  law?"  the  surviving  partner  of  this 
notable  firm  wa.s  once  asked.     "I  think  about  fifty  dollars  in  all,"  was  the  reply. 
YOL.   I.— 38. 
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leading  out  from  Cincinnati  up  the  vnlloy  of  tlie  Little  jMianii.  The  Professor 
warmly  encouraged  the  enterprise.  It  was  practicable,  he  said  ;  the  route  was 
indeed  a  good  one;  it  would  open  up  a  fertile  region  of  country;  and  the  trade 
thrown  into  Cincinnati  thereb}'  would  soon  paj'  for  the  cost  of  its  construction. 
Within  two  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship,  when  only  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  he  became  the  engineer  for  the  proposed  road.  After  sur- 
veying the  route,  and  submitting  his  estimates  of  the  cost,  he  next  sought  to  aid 
iu  securing  the  money.  lie  and  Mr.  George  Neff  united  their  efforts  in  attempt- 
ing to  impress  upon  the  City  Council  the  importance  of  assisting  the  infant  en- 
terprise. Finally  they  secured  from  the  cit}'  a  loan  of  $200,000.  Presentlj-  the 
Little  ^liami  Ivailnxid  became  a  certaintj- ;  and  through  the  college  vacations  in 
183G-37  Professor  ^Iit(;hel  acted  as  its  chief  engineer. 

For  three  or  four  years  railroad  engineering  and  his  duties  in  the  college 
kept  the  Professor  busy.  But  meantime  he  had  realized,  in  all  his  glowing  dis- 
cussions of  astronomical  subjects  with  his  students,  the  lack  of  an}-  sufficient 
apparatus  for  making  instructive  observations.  By  and  by,  too,  as  he  became 
more  of  an  enthusiast  in  the  science,  the  desire  for  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  own  studies  and  observations  mingled  Avith  his  concern  for  bettei'  instruc- 
tion for  the  college  classes.  At  length  he  conceived  the  project  of  raising  the 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  complete  observatory.  The  idea,  at  that  time,  seemed 
chimerical  enough.  New  York  had  no  observatory;  Boston  had  none.  Was  it 
likely  that  a  raw  western  town,  such  as  Cincinnati  then  was,  not  very  enter- 
prising, and  certainh-  not  much  devoted  to  either  science  or  literature,  would 
pay  out  money— hard  cash — for  an  institution  of  intangible  benefits  which  the 
Eastern  cities  were  unable  to  appreciate?  But  it  is  rarely  men  that  do  great 
things — generally  a  Man.  Professor  Mitchel  Avas  the  Man.  The  community 
of  Cincinnati  Avas  the  tool  Avith  AA'hich  he  had  to  Avork,  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
then  that  the  Continent  afforded,  but,  in  the  hands  of  this  Avorkman  of  ours, 
sufficient. 

lie  began  b}- striving  to  stir  up  a  public  interest  in  his  favorite  science.  To 
this  end  a  scries  of  popular  lectures  on  Astronomy  in  the  hall  of  the  college  Avas 
announced.  This  time  thei-e  Avere  more  than  sixteen  persons  ])resent.  In  fact, 
such  had  noAv  become  the  re]mtation  of  the  young  Professor,  and  such  Avas  the 
regard  for  him  entertained  by  the  colleagues  and  other  associates  who  strove  to 
second  his  plans,  tliat  general  public  attention  Avas  attracted,  and  every  night 
the  hall  Avas  filled  Avitli  a  croAvded  audience.  Before  this,  in  the  class-room,  in 
church  meetings,  and  on  chance  public  occasio)is  the  Professor  had  become 
accustomed  to  public  speaking.  But  the  oratorical  graces  Avhich  he  now  dis- 
played astonished  those  Avho  knew  him  best.  Warmed  up  by  an  enthusiasm 
charactcri.stic  of  the  man  in  Avhatever  he  undertook,  and  fired  by  his  subject, 
he  tlircAv  the  s])cll  of  his  own  interest  over  his  audi(!iice.  lie  spoke  witlujut 
notes  or  nianu.scrij)t ;  but  his  lectures  seemed  the  polished  r(!sult  of  long  litei-ary 
lal>or.  ]t  was  a  theme  in  Avhich  not  one  in  a  liundi-ed  of  his  hearers  had  felt 
the  slightest  interest;  but  the  fervor  of  tin;  sjxjak'c^r  ov(M-(!ame  the  abstractions 
of  the  Hpcccli.     The  last  lectui'e  attracted  special   admiration,  and  he  was  asked 
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to  repeat  it  in  one  of  the  leading  churches  of  the  city.  An  audience  of  over 
two  thousand  gathered  to  hear  him.  At  tlie  close  he  developed  his  plan  for 
building  an  ohservator}'.  Briefly,  it  was  to  be  b}^  the  organization  of  a  joint- 
stock  company- — the  shares  to  be  twenty -five  dollars  each — the  shareliolder.s  to 
have  certain  privileges  of  admission  not  accorded  to  the  outside  public.  Noth- 
ing Avas  to  be  done  till  three  hundred  shares  were  subscribed.  The  audience 
applauded,  as  audiences  will.  When  it  came  to  subscribing  the}^  were  slower. 
A  beginning,  however,  was  made,  and  for  weeks  afterward  Mitchel  besieged  the 
solid  men  of  the  city  for  subscriptions. 

At  last  the  three  hundred  shares  were  taken.  Then  the  Professor  went  to 
Europe  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  Avay  of  securing  instruments.  His 
designs  had  alread}'  swelled  with  his  success;  he  was  now  resolved  to  make  this 
observatory  the  foremost  in  the  United  States.  "Two  resolutions  were  taken  at 
outset,"  he  afterward  explained,  "to  which  I  am  indebted  for  any  success  that 
ma}'  have  attended  my  own  personal  etforts:  First,  to  work  faithfully  for  five 
years,  during  all  the  leisure  which  could  be  spared  from  my  regular  duties;  and, 
second,  never  to  become  angry  under  any  provocation  while  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  entei'prise."  The  words  give  a  characteristic  glimpse  into  the  mental 
habits  of  the  man. 

He  had  decided,  unless  his  observations  in  Europe  should  determine  him 
differently,  to  make  the  leading  feature  of  his  observatory  a  gi'cat  equatorial- 
mounted,  achromatic  refracting  telescope.  There  were  not,  at  that  time,  in  the 
woi-Id  half  a  dozen  such  achromatic  object-glasses  as  he  sought.  In  London 
and  Paris  his  researches  were  in  vain.  Finall}",  in  Munich,  at  the  establishment 
of  M.  Mertz,  the  successor  of  Frauenhofer,  he  found  a  lens  over  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, which,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  in  its  unfinished  state,  would  prove  the 
finest  object-glass  yet  mounted  in  a  telescope  by  any  maker.  To  finish  and 
mount  it  would  take  ten  thousand  dollars  and  two  years'  time.  Not  so  much 
money  in  all  had  been  subscribed,  when  Professor  Mitchel  left  home,  for  build- 
ing and  equipping  the  entire  observatory.  But  this  object-glass  he  must  have ; 
the  people  of  Cincinnati  must  be  made  to  subscribe  more  liberally.  And  so  he 
closed  a  contract  for  a  telescope  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  when  only  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  were  subscribed  for  telescope  and  other  instruments,  and  building 
and  grounds.  Then  he  went  to  Greenwich,  and  sjient  a  few  weeks  in  the  Eoyal 
Observator}",  aided  by  the  friendly  guidance  of  Professor  Airey  in  studying  the 
methods  of  observation  there  adopted.  He  was  home  in  time  for  his  duties  at 
the  fall  term  of  the  college,  in  1842,  having  spent  just  a  hundred  days  in  his 
eventful  trip. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  shareholders  assembled  on  Professor  Mitchel's  re- 
turn to  hear  his  report.  His  statement  that,  with  the  telescope  for  which  he 
had  contracted,  but  one  observatory  in  the  world  would  have  a  more  powerful 
instrument  than  their  own,  gratified  local  pride,  and  secured  a  cordial  in- 
dorsenient  of  his  action.  With  some  difficulty — it  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
commercial  depression  of  1842-43 — he  collected  enough  monej^  from  the  share- 
holders to  make  a  remittance  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  Munich.     This  secured 
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the  contract,  and  the  optician  at  once  began  finislnng  and  mounting  the  great 
object-glass. 

Meantime  Mitchel  renewed  more  vigoronslj-  the  efforts  to  raise  money  to 
secure  a  building  tor  his  telescope.  Nichohis  Longworth  was  finally  prevailed 
upon  to  give  four  acres  of  ground  on  one  of  the  high  hills  overlooking  the  city 
for  its  site.  "Workmen  were  at  once  set  to  digging  foundations  and  preparing 
material. 

In  these  labors  the  spring  and  summer  of  1843  were  passed.  On  the  9th 
of  November  occurred  the  great  incident  in  the  history  of  the  observatory. 
Its  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  on  this 
occasion  delivei*ed  one  of  his  last  public  addresses.  The  event  gave  great  fame 
to  the  incipient  institution,  but  its  funds  w^ere  consumed  in  making  the  final 
remittance  to  Munich,  and  the  observatory  building  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to 
stop  at  the  corner-stone.  Next  spring,  however,  labor  was  resumed.  Sotne- 
times  the}'  had  only  money  to  hire  three  Avorkmen  ;  often  onl}-  enough  to  add 
one  or  two  more  to  the  number.  But  Mitchel  kept  up  his  courage.  Sometimes 
he  secured  subscriptions  from  laboring  men,  to  be  paid  in  work;  sometimes  ho 
went  up  the  hill  to  the  observatory  grounds  and  joined  his  own  labor  to  that  of 
the  workmen.  Mr.  Longworth  required  the  building  to  be  completed  in  two 
years,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  site.  By  March,  1845,  it  was  finished, 
and  the  great  telescope  was  mounted.  Professor  Bache,  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
gave  a  transit  instrument  and  a  sidereal  clock.  Such  other  instruments  as  were 
needed  there  were  still  funds  to  purchase.* 

Professor  Mitchel  had  promised  to  superintend  the  observatory  for  ten 
years,  free  of  charge.  He  had,  of  course,  relied  upon  his  salary  in  the  College 
of  Cincinnati  for  support,  and  his  design  had  been  to  couple  the  use  of  the 
observatory  with  his  instructions  to  his  classes.  But  shortly  after  it  was  fin- 
ished the  college  was  burned  down  and  abandoned.  He  was  thus  left  without 
means  of  livelihood.  But  the  man  who  had  faced  such  difficulties  thus  far  was 
not  to  be  discouraged  now.  He  at  once  decided  to  continue  his  labors  at  the 
observatory,  and  to  depend  upon  popular  lectures  on  Astronomy  for  support. 

He  began  at  Boston.  The  hall  was  scarcely  half-fall  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  lecture.  "Never  mind,"  said  the  Professor  to  a  friend,  "every  one  that  was 
here  will  bring  another  with  him  the  next  night."  Indeed  his  perfect  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  liis  almost  childlike  way  of  showing  it  everywhere, 
would  in  a  smaller  man  nave  seemed  intolerable  egotism.  But  his  assurance 
wa.s  well-founded.  Next  night  the  hall  was  fidl,  and  with  constantly  increasing 
signs  of  public  gratification,  he  continued  and  concluded  tlie  most  popular  series 
of  scientific  lectures  that,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever  been  given  in  Boston. 
Thence  ho  went  to  New  York,  and  was  equally  or  more  successful.     The  prob- 

*Thc  ob.Hcrvatory  tliu.s  erected  is  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  wide,  and  two  storie.s  liigh,  with  an 
additional  Btory  over  tlie  center  for  tl)e  instruments.  It  long  remained  the  be.st  eqwiiiped  observ- 
aUjry  in  the  United  States;  but  its  great  telescope  la  now  surpassed  by  several  otliers  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  ha-i  fallen  into  neglect. 
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lem  of  subsistence   was    solved,  unci  he  returned  to  his  observations   at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Through  the  years  that  followed  he  devoted  himself  to  the  scientific  duties 
of  the  observatory,  and  on  this  work  his  scientific  reputation  chiefly  rests. 
Admirable  as  an  observer,  he  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  inventive  ireiiius 
that  brought  new  mechanical  agencies  to  the  service  of  his  favorite  study.  IW 
the  aid  of  the  ''Declinometer"  and  other  inventions  he  revolutionized  the  sys- 
tem of  cataloguing  the  stars.*  Indeed  his  method  of  determinino-  the  Ri<>-ht 
Ascension  and  Declination  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  recognized  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country  as  constituting  an  era  in  that  branch  of  the  Science  of  Astron- 
om}'.  In  Europe  it  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  American  method,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  eminent  ]\I.  Struve,  has  been  adopted  with  signal  success.  To  this  branch 
of  Astronomy  Professor  Mitchel  had  hoped  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
"For  a  long  time  to  come,"  he  wrote  in  1848,  "one  principal  object  Avill  eno-ao-e 
the  instruments  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatorj^,  viz.,  the  exploration  of  the 
heavens  south. of  the  Equator,  and  the  remeasurement  of  Struve's  double  stars 
in  that  region."  He  adds  somcAvhat  sadly,  "  Should  this  work  pro^-ress  but 
slowl}^,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Director  of  the  observatory  has  no  assist- 
ant out  of  his  own  immediate  family,  and  must  devote  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  other  duties,  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  earth  than  to  the  stars." 

It  was  in  fact  back  to  railroad  engineering  that  his  necessities,  not  more 
perhaps  than  his  restless  energy,  now  carried  him.  His  scientific  position 
became  such  that,  when  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Eailroad  was  proposed 
the  proprietors  sought  to  enlist  the  services  of  Professor  Mitchel.  He  sur- 
veyed the  route,  and  pronounced  it  practicable  and  eligible.  Then  he  visited 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  through  which  it  passed  and  secured 
their  co-operation.  In  all  the  leading  towns  and  cities  he  appeared  as  the 
representative  of  the  road,  held  public  meetings,  at  which,  with  his  remark- 

*The  following  description  of  this  invention  of  Professor  Mitchel  is  given  by  the  Astrono- 
mer, since  liis  death,  in  charge  of  the  Dudley  Observatory: 

"  To  the  axis  of  a  transit  telescope  is  attaclied  a  metallic  arm  of  sixty  inches  in  leno-th  •  in 
the  lower  end  of  this  arm  is  screwed  a  cylindrical  pin  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  rio-ht 
angles  to  the  arm  and  parallel  to  the  supporting  axis  of  the  telescope.  This  pin  has  a  notch  or 
groove  (of  the  form  which  would  be  generated  by  placing  the  vertices  of  two  isosceles  triangles 
together  and  revolving  about  the  perpendicular)  cut  in  the  middle. 

"At  a  distance  of  twenty-three  inches  from  the  pin,  and  in  tlie  same  horizontal  plane  is 
mounted  in  Y's  a  small  telescope  of  six  inches  focal  length.  The  supportin"-  axis  of  this  tele- 
scope is  parallel  to  that  of  the  transit.  Underneath  the  center  of  the  small  telescope  and  con- 
nected with  it,  is  a  short  arm  two  inches  in  length  ;  and,  by  means  of  a  joint,  a  rod  is  connected 
with  the  pin  before  mentioned. 

"  Now  when  the  transit  telescope  is  moved  in  zenith-distance,  angular  motion  is  given  to  the 
small  telescope  by  means  of  the  long  arm  and  connecting  rod. 

"The  amount  of  this  motion  is  read  from  a  scale,  placed  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  and 
divided  to  single  seconds  of  arc.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  we  must  have  some 
object  in  the  focus  of  the  small  telescope  with  which  to  compare  the  divisions  of  the  scale.  We 
use  either  a  cross  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  spider's  webs,  or  a  single  horizontal  wire. 

"In  case  we  wish  to  observe  a  zone  of  greater  width  than  the  extent  of  the  scale  (30')  we 
have  a  number  of  pins,  at  a  distance  of  30' apart,  mounted  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  long  arm.     "We  readily  pass  from  one  pin   to  another,  by  lifting  one 
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able  skill  for  addressing  popular  audiences,  he  presented  its  claims  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  its  success.  Afterward  he  acted 
as  principal  agent  of  the  Eastern  Division;  and  three  times  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic to  negotiate  the  bonds  of  the  road.  In  these  financial  operations  he  did 
not  escape  reproach.  He  -was  accused  of  consulting  his  own  interests  more 
tlian  those  of  the  road,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  succeeded  in  makino-  his 
hibors  protilable.  Much  public  odium  thus  attached  to  his  name,  and  in  many 
circles  in  Cincinnati  he  long  remained  very  unpopular.  But  no  spot  was  left 
upon  his  integrity.  To  his  energ}-  and  capacit}^,  at  least  as  largely  as  to  those 
of  any  other  one  man,  was  the  completion  of  the  road  due.  Yet  this  was  but 
the  occupation  of  his  leisure,  the  recreation  in  which  he  unbent  from  the  labors 
of  the  observatory. 

About  the  same  time  he  began  the  j^ublication  of  a  journal  devoted  to 
Astronomical^ Science — the  "Sidereal  Messenger."  This  struggled  on  for  a  jeav 
or  two,  but  the  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  interested  in  practical 
astronomy  was  too  small  to  sustain  it.  Other  publications  more  permanent  in 
form  and  jiopular  in  nature,  secured  a  larger  measure  of  success.  His  first  book, 
the  "Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,"  attained  considerable  circulation,  and  was 
very  favorably  received  in  Europe.  His  lectures  on  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Bible,  as  delivered  in  New  York,  and  stenographically  reported,  were  published, 
to  the  great  gratification  of  the  thousands  who,  there  and  elsewhere,  had  been 
delighted  at  their  delivery.  And,  finalh^,  in  1860,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  "  Pop- 
ular Astronomy,"  the  last  of  his  works  which  had  the  advantage  of  his  own 
revision. 

end  of  a  connecting  rod  and  attaching  it  to  a  different  one.  The  divi-^ion  on  the  scale  can  easily 
be  read,  by  estimation,  two-tenths  of  a  second  of  arc. 

''The  time  required  to  read  the  scale  is  much  less  than  that  employed  in  reading  one  micro- 
Bcope,  since  at  the  same  transit  of  an  equatorial  star  we  can  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  bisections  and 
readings.  As  I  have  found  one  reading  of  tlie  scale  nearly  equal  to  four  microscopes,  it  follows 
that  if  we  employ  the  same  time  in  the  observation  of  an  object  with  the  Declinometer  that  we  do 
when  we  use  the  Circle,  our  results  in  the  former  case  will  be  su2)erior  to  the  latter  in  a  large  ratio. 

"The  Ziine  observations  with  the  Declinometer  have  been  made  mostly  for  the  investigation 
of  the  source  and  amount  of  error  due  to  this  method.  From  a  comparison  of  the  observations 
with  those  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  find  tlie  probable  error,  on  a  single  observation,  falls 
within  the  limits  of  accuracy  usually  assigned  to  observations  made  witii  the  Meridian  Circle. 
One  great  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  many  bisections  and  readings  can  be  made  at  the  same 
transit,  and  in  tliis  way  eliminating  tlie  ordinary  errors  of  observation.  You  will  understand  the 
rajiidity  witli  whicli  work  can  be  done  by  tiiis  method,  when  I  state  tiiat  more  than  two  hundred 
Btan*  have  been  accurately  observed  in  one  hour;  and  were  tiiey  equally  distributed,  twice  that 
namU-r  could  cawily  have  been  taken. 

"This  instrument  is  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  our  late  and  lamented  director,  Profes.sor 
Mitchel,  and  is  the  only  one  in  tlic  world. 

"P'rom  observations  made  during  the  last  two  years,  and  a  careful  discussion  of  the  results, 
I  have  arrive*]  at  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  other  known  method  equal  to  it,  for  rapidity  and  accu- 
racy, in  cfUaloffuinf)  of  gtarx." 

Another  of  liis  admirable  inventions  was  one  for  making  the  clock  of  the  observatory  record 
by  t«-!egraph  its  own  pendulum  Ijcats ;  while  by  the  same  telegraphic  process  the  observer  could 
record  the  instant  of  any  phase  of  an  astronomical  phenomenon — tluis  adding  greatly  to  the 
nicety  and  accuracy  of  the  calculations.  The  processes  by  wiil';li  tliis  is  accomplLsiicd  are 
exceedingly  delicate. 
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The  merit  of  these  works  is  various,  but  their  genernl  characteristics  are 
the  same.  Their  aim  is  to  catch  the  broad  outlines  of  the  subject,  to  seize  the 
results  of  the  science  with  only  so  much  attention  to  the  steps  by  which  they 
are  attained  as  an  average  audience  or  ordinary-  reader  might  readily  Ibllow, 
and  to  dwell  mainly  u2:)on  the  sublime  and  marvelous  features  of  the  attractive 
subject.  The  "  Popular  Astronomy  "  is  intended  either  for  the  general  reader 
or  for  use  as  a  text-book.  Its  chief  ijeculiarity,  in  the  estimation  of  its  author, 
was  its  effort  to  trace  the  path  of  discovery,  by  giving  first  the  recital  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena,  and  then  folloAving  the  discoverer  through  the  conjectures 
and  hypotheses  thereu^ion  based  to  the  final  development  of  the  principles  of 
the  science.  The  same  course  was  adopted  with  signal  success  in  the  lectures. 
The  slightly  declamatory  stj'le  occasionally  mars  the  value  of  the  text-book; 
but  in  the  lectures  it  doubtless  adds  to  the  popular  interest. 

The  discussions  of  the  "Astronomy  of  the  Bible"  naturally  i:>rovoke  cora- 
jjarison  with  the  gorgeous  rhetoric  of  the  "Astronomical  Discourses,"  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Professor  Mitchel  is  sometimes  more  minute,  and  alwaj'S  more  pre- 
cise, than  his  famous  predecessor  in  the  same  field.  He  is  not  less  daring  in  his 
acceptance  of  theories  regarded  Avith  distrust  or  hotly  oj^posed  by  most  defenders 
of  the  Bible  against  the  supposed  attacks  of  science,  and  not  less  adroit  in 
adapting  his  interpretations  of  the  sacred  record  to  the  march  of  scientific  prog- 
ress. He  adopts  boldly  the  "Nebular  Hj-pothesis,"  in  all  the  extent  to  which 
La  Place  carried  it;  has  no  difliculty  in  making  the  Mosaic  "days"  of  creation 
mean  extended  periods  of  time  of  indefinite  duration  ;  is  dubious  as  to  the  record 
concerning  Joshua's  making  the  sun  stand  still,  and  is  inclined  to  throw  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  translators.  The  theology  which  he  learned  fx'om  the 
stars,  like  that  of  Chalmers,  was  Calvinistic.  In  his  final  lecture,  after  tracing 
the  influence  of  immutable  laws  throughout  the  universe,  and  the  results  of  vio- 
lation of  those  laws,  he  concluded: 

"No,  my  friends;  the  analogies  of  nature,  applied  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  would 
crush  all  hope  in  the  sinful  soul.  There,  for  millions  of  ages,  these  stern  laws  have  reigned 
supreme.  There  is  no  deviation,  no  modification,  no  yielding  to  the  refractory  or  disobedient. 
All  is  harmony,  because  ail  is  obedience.  Close  forever,  if  you  will,  this  strange  book  claiming 
to  be  God's  revelation — blot  out  forever  its  lessons  of  God's  creative  power,  God's  superabound- 
ing  providence,  God's  ^fatherhood  and  loving  guardianship  to  man,  His  erring  offspring,  and  then 
unseal  the  leaves  of  that  mighty  volume  which  the  finger  of  God  has  written  in  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  in  these  flashing  letters  of  living  light  we  read  only  the  dread  sentence,  '  The  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  surely  die  ! ' " 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  an  unkind  criticism  of  these  discourses  to  say  that 
thej^  seem  to  have  been  modeled  ujion  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  it  is  high 
praise  to  add  that  they  are  worth}-  to  be  named  beside  those  famous  produc- 
tions. The  lectures  entitled  the  "Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds"  are  less  ambi- 
tious in  their  aim.  No  one  can  read  them  and  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  wonderful 
fascination  which  we  are  told  they  exercise  upon  the  audiences  who  first  heard 
them.  In  language  admirably  freed  from  bristling  technicalities,  they  trace  the 
progress  of  mind  as  it  grappled  with  the  phenomena  of  astronomy,  from  the 
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theory  of  Copeniious  and  the  laws  of  Kepler  to  the  bewildering  calculations  of 
Le  Yerrier,  and  the  amazing  analyses  by  which  Struve  and  Maedlcr  built  up 
the  belief  in  a  central  sun.  around  which  systems  of  stars,  whole  milky-ways 
of  creation,  revolve.  The  popular  presentation  of  the  sublime  discoveries  has 
tasked  many  able  pens  ;  but  as  3'et  no  one  need  go  further  than  the  Avorks  of  the 
founder  of  the  tirst  observatory  in  the  United  States  for  the  most  attractive 
embodiment  of  the  truths  and  speculations  of  the  science. 

As  if  to  complete  the  circle  of  his  activities.  Professor  Mitchel  had  also  been 
for  ten  years  commander  of  a  volunteer  company  in  Cincinnati,  and  for  two 
years  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Neither  of  these  positions  gave 
him  any  otfieial  influence  at  the  time,  but  they  served  to  keejj  up  his  familiarity 
with  military  matters. 

In  1S53  General  Tan  Eensellaer,  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudle}^,  and  some  others, 
began  the  erection  of  an  observatory  at  Albany,  professedl}^  on  the  plan  of  that 
at  Cincinnati.  Mitchel's  advice  was  taken  as  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  the 
equipment,  and  the  organization.  He  was  recognized,  in  fact,  as  the  most  com- 
petent man  in  the  countrj'  to  direct  such  an  institution.  Unfortunately^  diffi- 
culties sprang  up  among  the  persons  whose  generous  gifts  had  made  the  Observ- 
atory, and  amid  their  disputes  its  usefulness  seemed  likely  be  frittered  away. 
Professor  Mitchel  was  appealed  to  on  all  hands,  and  it  reall}'  appeared  that  he 
was  the  only  man  under  whose  management  harmon}-  could  be  restored.  He 
liad  been  serving  all  this  time  in  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  without  charge. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  feel  any  obligation  to  refuse  the  invita- 
tion to  Albany;  and  so,  without  definitely  sundering  his  connection  at  Cinci^i- 
nati,  he  became  director  at  Albany,  and,  during  a  few  months  immediately  prior 
to  the  war,  was  spending  most  of  his  time  there,  striving  to  allay  the  feuds 
among  the  friends  of  the  new  institution,  and  to  get  it  in  good  working  order. 

Such,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  had  been  the  career  of  Professor  Mitchel.  Be- 
ginning :is  an  errand-boy  and  store-clerk,  he  had  risen  to  rank  among  the  fore- 
most scientific  men  of  the  Nation.  In  the  old  arm}-  he  had  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  a  good  officer,  of  high  but  not  the  highest  professional  attainments. 
He  was  esteemed  a  skillful  i-ailroad  engineer  and  manager.  He  had  been  a 
college  professor  of  high  standing.  He  was  reckoned  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  scientific  lecturers  in  the  country,  and  among  the  most  effective  of  poj^ular 
orators.  He  was  a  successful  author.  His  reputation  as  an  astronomer  was  as 
high  in  Europe  as  in  his  own  country.  He  had  measiii-ably  ouLlivcd  the  odium 
of  his  later  railroad  operati(jns.  He  had  passed  through  all  the  struggles  of  his 
intensely  active  life  with  an  unspotted  private  chai-acter.  He  was  a  fervent 
churdi  memlicr,^^  and  a  good  citizen.  In  |iolifical  niathTs  lui  was  somewhat 
conservative.  The  self-confidence  of  his  nature  had  generated  a  S])ecies  of 
egotism,  not  wholly  unph^asant.  buc  still  so  marked  that  mc^n  were  aj)t  to  si^eak 
of  Professor   Mitchcl'H   vanity  as   his  greatest   fault.     He  was  in    tin;   fiCly-first 

•It  haw  already  bffcn  rnontidiiwl  lli:it  sliortly  after  tlie  bef^iniiitif,'  of  Ihh  eflnrt  to  pnutice  l;v',v 
in  Cinf.innali  hfjoinefl  Dr.  Lym;iri  Hcooliftr'H  Church.  He  rciiiaiiied  an  aelive  ineiiiljti  of  tlic 
Second  (New  School;  I'rcHbylerian  (Jongrcj^ation  of  Cincinnati  until  his  death. 
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yenr  of  his  ago,  with  a  successful  life  behind  him,  a  hopeful  family  growing  up 
about  him,  and  his  fame  secure.* 
.   Then  came  the  Rebellion. 

That  a  studious,  scientific  man,  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  filling  posts 
of  high  usefulness,  should  choose  to  leave  the  active  labors  of  the  war  to  ^'•ounger 
and  more  vigorous  soldiers,  would  have  been  natural.  But  Professor  Mitchel 
was  not  the  man  to  claim  such  reasonable  exemptions.  At  the  first  alarm  he 
recalled  his  old  indebtedness  to  the  Government,  his  military  education,  and  his 
West  Point  oath,  and  flung  himself  unreservedl}^  into  the  conflict.  At  the  great 
Union  meeting,  in  'New  York,  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  he  was,  if  we  ma}^  judge 
from  the  rapturous  reports  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  most  effective 
speaker.  In  the  fullness  of  a  not  ignoble  pride,  he  could  not  omit  longer  refer- 
ences to  his  own  history  than  a  severe  taste  would  approve;  but  the  audience 
was  not  critical,  and  he  wonderfully  kindled  their  enthusiasm.     Said  he  : 

"  I  am  infinitely  indebted  to  you  for  this  evidence  of  your  kindness.  I  know  I  am  a  stranger 
among  you.  [Cries  of  'No,'  'No.']  I  have  been  in  your  State  but  a  little  while,  but  I  am 
with  you,  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength;  and  all  that  I  have  and  am  belongs  to  you 
and  our  common  country,  and  to  nothing  else.  T  have  been  announced  to  you  as  a  citizen  of 
Kentucky.  Once  I  was,  because  I  was  born  there.  I  love  my  native  State  as  you  love  your 
native  State.  I  love,  too,  my  adopted  State  of  Ohio,  as  you  love  your  adopted  State,  if  such  you 
have ;  but,  my  friends,  I  am  not  a  citizen  now  of  any  State.  I  owe  allegiance  to  no  State,  and 
never  di^d,  and,  God  helping  me,  never  will. 

"I  owe  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  A  poor  boy,  working  my  way 
with  my  own  hands,  at  the  age  of  twelve  turned  out  to  take  care  of  myself  as  best  I  could,  and 
beginning  by  earning  but  four  df^llars  a  month,  I  worked  my  way  onward  until  this  glorious  Gov- 
ernment gave  me  a  chance  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  There  I  landed  with  a  knap- 
sack on  my  back,  and,  I  tell  you  God's  truth,  just  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  my  pocket.  Then  I 
swore  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  did  not  abjure  the  love  of  my  native 
State  nor  of  my  adopted  State,  but  all  over  that  rose  triumphant  and  predominant  my  love  for 
our  common  country. 

"And  now,  to-day,  that  common  country  is  assailed,  and,  alas!  alas!  that  I  am  compelled  to 
say  it,  is  assailed  in  some  sense  by  my  own  countrymen.  My  fatlier  and  mother  were  from  old 
Virginia,  and  my  brother  and  sisters  from  old  Kentucky.  I  love  them  all;  I  love  them  dearly. 
1  have  my  brothers  and  friends  down  in  the  South  nov,',  united  to  me  by  the  fondest  ties  of  love 
and  af.'eetion.  I  would  take  them  into  my  arms  to-day  with  all  the  love  that  God  has  put  into 
this  heart;  but  if  I  found  them  in  rebellion  I  would  be  compelled  to  smite  them  down.  You 
have  found  officers  of  the  army  wlio  have  been  educated  by  the  Government,  who  have  drawn 
tlieir  support  from  the  Government  for  long  years,  who,  when  called  upon  bj^  their  country  to 
stand  for  the  Coni^titution   and   the  right,  have  basely,  ignominiously  and  traitorously  resigned 

their  commissions,  or  deserted  to  traitors,  rebels,  and  enemies,  without  resignation 

They  are  no  countrymen  longer  when  war  breaks  out.  The  rebels  and  traitors  in  the  South  we 
must  set  aside;  they  are  not  our  friends.  Wlien  they  come  to  their  senses  we  will  receive  them 
with  open  arms;  but  till  that  time,  while  tliey  are  trailing  our  glorious  banner  in  the  dust,  tlieu 
we  must  smite.  In  God's  name  I  will  smite,  and  as  long  as  I  have  strength  I  will  do  it.  [Kn- 
husiastic  applause.] 

•■"Is  Mitchel  a  great  man?"  one  had  asked  of  his  intimate  friend.  "No,"  was  the  answer; 
"Mitchel  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  is  not  a  great  man.  Daniel  Webster  was  a  great  man,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  of  genius."  The  answer  seems  to  embody  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  esti- 
mate of  Mitchel's  character,  as  already  seen  in  his  scientific  career,  and  now  to  be  illustrated  in 
l-is  iiiilitarv  performances. 
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"O!  listen  to  me!  listen  to  me!  I  know  these  men.  I  know  their  courage.  I  have  beent 
among  them ;  I  have  been  reared  with  them.  They  are  brave — do  not  pretend  to  think  they 
are  not.  I  tell  you  it  is  no  child's  play  you  are  entering  upon.  They  will  fight  with  a  determi- 
nation and  a  power  almost  irresistible.  Make  up  your  mind  to  it.  Let  every  man  put  his  life  in 
his  hand  and  say,  'There  is  the  altar  of  my  country;  I  am  ready  for  the  sacrifice.' 

"I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life.  It  is  not  mine  any  longer.  Lead  me  to  tlie  con- 
flict. Place  me  where  I  can  do  my  duly.  There  I  am  ready  to  go,  I  care  not  where  it  leads  me. 
.  .  .  I  trust  you  are  all  ready;  I  am  ready.  God  help  me  to  do  my  duty.  I  am  ready  to 
figiit  in  the  ranks  or  out  of  the  ranks.  ILxviug  been  educated  in  the  Academy,  having  been  in 
the  army  seven  years,  having  served  as  commander  of  a  volunteer  company  for  ten  years,  and  as 
an  Adjutant-General  of  my  State,  I  feel  that  I  am  ready  for  something.  I  only  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  act;  and  in  God's  name  give  me  something  to  do!" 

"The  Sfcne  that  followed  the  close  of  Professor  Mitchel's  eloquent  mid 
patriotic  remarks,'"  continues  the  newspaper  report,  "baffles  all  description. 
Men  and  women  were  melted  to  tears;  voices  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude re-echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker;  and  ever}^  one  seemed  anxious  to 
answer  the  appeal  and  rush  to  the  defense  of  the  country." 

But  the  affair  was  to  be  over  in  ninety  daj's,  according  to  the  belief  on 
which  the  Government  then  acted;  and  no  call  was  made  upon  Mitchel.  By 
midsumitier  Bull  Eun  had  come  to  jDluck  the  veil  from  the  ghastly  delusion;  and 
on  the  8th  of  August  Mitchel  was  aj^pointed  a  Brigadier-General  of  Yolunteers. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  with  head-quar- 
ters at  Cincinnati.  Here  he  at  once  plunged  into  the  new  work  with  his  old 
zeal  and  energy.  He  placed  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defense,  supervised  the 
erection  of  earthworks,  took  charge  of  the  gathering  troops,  and  strove  to  re- 
duce them  to  discipline.  He  was  eager  to  lead  an  expedition  through  Cumber- 
land Gap,  in  the  fall  of  1S61,  for  the  liberation  of  East  Tennessee.  His  plans 
were  all  formed  while  Sherman  was  still  in  command  in  Kentucky;  and  when 
Secretary-  Cameron  and  Adjutant-General  Thomas  made  their  noteworthy  visit 
West,  shortlj'  before  Sherman's  removal,  he  laid  them  before  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Cameron  promptly  approved  .them ;  indeed,  such  was  then  the  anxiety  to 
relieve  the  suffering  Unionists  of  East  Tennessee,  that  Mitchel  seemed  likely  to 
rise  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Government  by  his  proposal.  The  order  was 
issued,  and  Mitchel  would  soon  have  started  on  an  expedition  that,  prosecuted 
Willi  the  encrg}'  he  subsequently  displayed  in  not  less  critical  and  dangerous 
situations,  miglit  have  changed  the  fVice  of  the  war  in  the  West.  But  mean- 
time the  Secretary  had  paid  his  bewildering  visit  to  Sherman  at  Louisville,  and 
presently  Mitchel's  order  was  countermanded. 

Soon  afterward,  among  the  changes  consequent  upon  the  assumption  of 
command  in  Kentucky  by  General  Buell,  Mitchel  was  relieved  of  his  dej[>art- 
ment  duties,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  a  divisi(;n  in  the  army  then  or- 
ganizing at  Bacon  Creek,  between  Louisville  and  Howling  Green.  He  at  once 
gave  himself  up  to  the  work  of  drilling  and  disciplining  his  soldiers.  Into  this 
he  threw  all  the  enthusiastic  energy  which  had  hitherto  characterized  him  in 
every  task  of  his  eventful  life.  His  command  was  rawer  than  that  of  eiilicr  of 
the  other  division  generals;  but  he  soon  had  it  to  rank  with  the  best.  Then, 
restless  and  eager  to  be  at  work,  lie  began  to  urge  action  upon  the  deliberate, 
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oii'cumspect  soldier  who  commanded  the  department.  '-Sir,  I  have  done  all  that 
drill  and  discipline  in  camp  can  do  for  my  men,"  he  said;  "from  this  time  forth 
there  is  no  chance  for  progress  in  my  division  until  it  is  sent  against  the  en- 
emy— it  can  only  deteriorate."  The  nervous  eagerness  was  such  a  conti'ast  to 
his  own  phlegmatic  habit  as  to  amuse  General  Buell ;  but  he  contented  his  fiery 
subordinate  with  the  promise  of  sj^eedy  action.  Meantime  jealousy  of  him  luul 
sprung  up.  Some  of  the  division  commanders — unknown  captains  or  lieuten- 
ants before  the  war — conceived  that  the  fact  of  their  having  remained  a  little 
longer  in  the  regular  service  than  Mitchel  entitled  them  to  superior  considera- 
tion. He,  in  turn,  was  possibly  disposed  to  rely  a  little  too  much  upon  his 
scientific  reputation  as  entitling  him  to  attention  in  military  matters.  In  effect, 
it  soon  came  about  that  at  least  two  of  these  Generals  strove  in  every  way  to 
thwart  Mitchel's  plans,  and  to  bring  him  into  contempt,  as  a  crack-brained 
civilian  theorist  and  star-gazer,  at  head-quarters  and  among  the  soldiers.  They 
were  presently  to  see  new  cause  for  jealousy. 

When  the  movement  on  Fort  Donelson  was  begun,  Buell  began  his  move- 
ment on  Bowling  Green.  Mitchel's  energy  was  such  as  to  secure  his  divis- 
ion the  advance.  Starting  on  the  13th  of  February,  1862,  he  moved  out  ten 
miles ;  then,  the  next  day,  made  a  forced  march,  reaching  the  town  after  dark, 
just  as  the  train  moved  out  with  some  Texas  troops,  the  last  of  the  army 
that  had  held  it.  The  road  had  been  obstructed  by  fallen  timber;  but  on  his 
first  march  in  the  enemy's  country,  Mitchel  had  made  forty  miles  in  less  than 
thirty  hours,  had  hastened  the  evacuation  of  the  strongest  point  then  held  by 
a  Eebel  army  in  the  West,  had  captured  a  number  of  locomotives,  one  gun, 
and  some  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  commissary-stores.  It  was  further- 
more computed  that  the  exceeding  rapidity  of  his  advance  had  compelled  the 
Rebels  to  destroy  not  less  than  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  stores  and  muni- 
tions. 

General  Mitchel  thus  bore  off  the  first  laurels  of  the  camj^aign.  So  hand- 
some, indeed,  was  his  performance  as  to  draw  from  the  unenthusiastic  General 
commanding  eulogy  like  this  :  "  Soldiers,  who  by  resoliition  and  energy,  over- 
come great  natural  difficulties,  have  nothing  to  fear  in  battle  where  their  energy 
and  prowess  are  taxed  to  a  far  less  extent.  Your  command  have  exhibited  the 
high  qualities  of  resolution  and  energy  in  a  degree  Avhich  leaves  no  limit  to  my 
confidence  in  their  future  movements."  In  communicating  this  compliment 
from  General  Buell  to  his  troops.  General  Mitchel  betrayed  the  ardor  of  his  na- 
ture. "You  have  executed,"  he  exclaims,  "a  march  of  forty  miles  in  twenty- 
eight  hours  and  a  half  The  fallen  timber  and  other  obstructions  opposed  by 
the  enemy  to  j'our  movements  have  been  swept  from  your  j^ath.  The  fire  of 
your  artillery  and  the  bursting  of  your  shells  announced  your  arrival.  Sur- 
prised and  ignorant  of  the  force  that  had  thus  precipitated  itself  upon  them, 
they  fled  in  consternation.  In  the  night-time,  over  a  frozen,  rocky,  precipitous 
pathway,  down  rude  steps  for  fifty  feet,  you  have  passed  the  advance-guard, 
cavalry  and  infantrj^,  and  before  the  dawn  of  day  you  have  entered  in  triumph 
a  position  of  extraordinary  natural  strength,  by  your  enemy  proudly  denomi- 
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nated  the  Gibraltar  of  Iventuoky.  "With  jonv  own  hands,  through  deep  mud, 
in  drenching  rains,  up  rooky  pathways  next  to  impassable,  and  across  a  foot- 
path of  your  own  construction,  built  nj^on  the  ruins  of  a  railway  bridge,  de- 
stroyed for  their  protection  by  a  retreating  and  panic-stricken  foe,  you  have 
transported  upon  your  own  shoulders  your  baggage  and  camp  equipage."  Cold 
criticism  may  hold  this  an  extravagant  tone  to  be  adopted  concei-ning  a  forced 
march  of  forty  miles,  which  met  with  no  resistance.  Doubtless  Mitchel  never 
committed  'the  fault  of  underestimating  his  own  performances.  But  he  animated 
bis  troops  Tvith  his  own  pride  and  confidence  ;  and  if  congratulatory  orders  ac- 
complish this  great  purpose,  criticism  is  barred — they  have  been  adapted  to 
their  end. 

At  the  outset  of  BuelTs  advance  upon  Bowling  Green,  ITallcck  Avas  more 
and  more  earnestly  asking  for  re-enforcements  up  the  Cumberland,  and  Buell 
detached  one  division  after  another  to  his  aid.  It  thus  came  about  that  Mitchel 
■was  left  to  push  forward  overland  upon  Nashville,  while  other  troops  were 
making  the  easier  journe}'  to  the  same  point,  by  the  circuit  of  the  rivers.  On 
the  22d  of  February  he  set  out.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d — so  expeditious 
had  been  his  march — his  advance  was  before  jSTashville.  Scarcely  a  week  ago 
the  citizens  had  been  rejoicing  over  Pillow's  disj^atch  from  Donelson,  announc- 
ing, "'on  the  honor  of  a  soldier,"  that  he  had  won  a  brilliant  victory.  ISTow  all 
was  confusion  and  alarm.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  Mayor,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  advent  of  Union  troops,  made  haste  to  surrender  to  the  advance  cavalry 
regiment  of  General  Mitchel's  command.  That  same  night  a  small  squad  of  the 
troops  pushed  over  into  the  city;  but  the}'  subsequently  retnimed,  and  the  divis- 
ion went  into  camp  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  batteries  so  planted 
as  to  rake  the  cit}'  in  case  of  an}'  emergenc}'.  The  next  day  the  advance  of  the 
troops  sent  around  b}'  the  rivers  steamed  up  to  the  city  wharves. 

Eebuilding  the  railroad  and  the  bridges  across  the  river,  Mitchel  now 
moved  over  and  went  into  camjD  two  or  three  miles  below  Nashville.*  Here 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  other  division  commanders  were  permitted  one  or 
two  opportunities  for  trifling  but  malignant  displaj'S.  One  of  them  soon  en- 
camped between  Mitchel  and  the  town.  The  next  day,  as  Mitchel  was  riding  in 
to  make  some  report  to  General  Buell,  he  was  checked  by  a  sentiy  and  ordered 
to  produce  his  pass  from  General  Nelson  !     Naturally  supposing  it  to  be  simply 

*  In  Hearllcy'.s  popular  biography  of  Mitcliel,  the  following  anecdote  of  hi.s  stay  in  Nash- 
ville is  given: 

"General  Miteliel  callfl,  in  company  with  other  officers,  upon  the  widow  of  President  James 
K.  Polk,  as  did  General  Grant  while  there.  During  the  interview,  the  dignified  lady,  addressing 
him,  said:  'General,  I  trust  this  war  will  speedily  terminate  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Southern  independence.'" 

The  reply  was  prompt,  courteous,  and  crushing: 

'"Madam,  the  man  whose  name  you  bear  was  once  President  of  (he  United  Siates.  He  was 
an  honest  man  and  true  patriot.  He  administered  the  la\vs  of  this  Government  with  c(jnal  justice 
to  all.  We  know  of  no  indcpenflence  of  one  section  of  our  country  wliich  does  not  belong  to  all 
others;  and,  judging  by  the  past,  if  the  mute  lips  <>{  the  honored  dead  who  lies  near  us  could 
sp<*ak,  th»-y  would  express  the  hope  that  the  war  might  never  cease,  if  that  cessation  were  pur- 
cha.<!ed  by  a  dis.solution  of  the  union  of  the  States  over  which  he  once  presided.'" 
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a  mistake  of  the  guard,  lie  explained  that  he  could  not  have  such  a  pass,  because 
he  outranked  Nelson,  and  himself  commanded  the  advance  division  on  that 
road — in  fact,  that  he  was  General  Mitchel.  "Ah!"  exclaimed  the  too  free- 
spoken  guard,  "you  are  the  very  man,  then,  that  General  Nelson  told  me  to  stop 
unless  you  had  a  pass!"  To  such  petty  annoyances  was  the  Astronomer  and 
College  Professor  subjected  in  his  new  sphere. 

But  he  was  soon  to  soar  above  the  possibility  of  their  repetition.  General 
Buell  presently  moved  through  Tennessee  to  co-operate  with  the  expedition 
which  Halleck  had  sent  up  the  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  disagreeable 
relations  existing  between  Mitchel  and  some  of  the  other  generals  seem  to  have 
suggested  the  plan  of  allowing  him  to  diverge  to  the  left  of  the  general  line  of 
march,  on  a  quasi  independent  command.  All,  save  perhaps  General  Buell,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  equivalent  to  an  arrangement  for  keeping  Mitchel  out  of  any 
chance  for  action  or  promotion.  "VYe  shall  sec  how  he  converted  it  into  an  open- 
ing for  the  most  brilliant  dash  that  had  thus  far  illumined  the  war. 

The  task  set  before  General  Mitchel  was  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  great 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  the  leading  line  of  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  Avestern  portions  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  the  same  purpose 
that  had  drawn  Halleck's  advance  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  Determination  to 
protect  the  same  railroad  had  brought  Johnston  and  Beauregard  to  Corinth. 
The  opposing  hosts  here  confronted  each  other,  but  the  Avhole  stretch  of  the 
road  east  of  Corinth,  along  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga, 
was  practically  undefended.  While  all  eyes  were  centered  upon  the  great 
armies  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Mitchel  saw  his  opportunity.  The  nature  of  his 
instructions  was  such  that  he  was  enabled  to  act  with  comparative  indepen- 
dence, and  he  used  his  liberty  to  the  full;"-!^ 

He  had  been  stationed  below  Nashville,  at  Murfreesboro'.  Almost  due 
south  of  him,  on  the  coveted  railroad,  lay  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Hunts- 
ville,  in  the  rich  champaign  country  of  Northern  Alabama.  It  was  not  a  rail- 
road junction,  and  was  not,  therefore,  guarded  with  the  care  due  a  supposed 
strategic  point.  But  it  was  near  the  important  junction  of  the  road  from  Nash- 
ville with  the  great  East  and  'VYest  line  at  Decatur;  it  was  also  within  striking 
distance  of  the  junction  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Eoad  at  Steven- 
son;  and  there  was  reason  to  hojJe  that  it  might  prove  near  enough  fur  a  quick 
blow  at  Chattanooga  itself 

To  Iluntsville,  therefore,  as  a  point  likely  to  be  ill-defended,  and  j-et  offer- 
ing him  control  of  the  great  railway  for  more  than  a,  hundred  miles  of  its 
length,  Mitchel  was  to  hasten  his  column.     But  how?     He  had  only  transpor- 

*  Mitchel  acted  under  iiLstructions  from  General  Buell,  which  marked  the  outline  of  the 
campaign.  By  this  time  Buell  had  been  placed  under  Halleck's  command;  but  his  .subordina- 
tion to  that  officer  was  never  much  more  than  nominal,  and  it  happens  that  General  Halleck  dis- 
approved of  the  plan  assigned  to  Mitchel.  In  a  dispatch  from  St.  Louis,  26th  March,  1SG2,  to 
General  Buell,  he  says:  "Your  letter  of  the  14th  is  tliis  moment  received.  It  is  perfectly  .satis- 
factory. We  agree  in  every  respect  as  to  plan  of  campaign,  except,  pcrliaps,  the  cohnnn  on  the 
diverging  line  to  Stevenson.  I  doubt  its  expediency.  If  made  very  strong  it  divides  your  forces 
too  much."     This,  of  course,  refers  to  Mitchel's  column. 
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tation  sufficient  to  supply  his  army  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  march  from  his 
base,  and  Iluntsville  was  quadruple  that  distance. 

A  bend  in  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Eailroad  passed  near  Shelbyville, 
and  a  little  branch  track  ran  up  to  the  town.  Shelbj'ville  was  about  half  way 
to  Huntsville.  Thus  far,  therefore,  he  determined  to  move  along  the  railroad, 
repairing  the  bridges  and  ti-ack  as  he  went.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
whidi  his  soldiers  had  ever  been  called  on  to  perform  (excepting  of  course  the 
repair  of  bridges  at  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville),  and  it  was  the  first  serious 
effort  made  during  the  war  to  suppl}^  an  army  bj'  a  thread  of  railroad  through 
a  hostile  country.  The  verdict  of  army  officers  was  against  its  feasibility.  But 
Mitehel  had  been  a  railroad  man  as  well  as  an  arm}-  officer,  and  he  cared  little 
for  the  verdict. 

There  were  twelve  hundred  feet  of  heav}'  bridging  to  be  rebuilt.  In  ten 
days  the  task  was  accomplished,  and  the  army  moved  forward  to  Shelbyville. 
It  was  now  barely  possible  for  the  wagons  of  the  division  to  haul  as  far  as 
Huntsville  rations  enough  to  keep  the  army  from  starving — no  more.  But  that 
was  enough  for  Mitehel.  He  at  once  began  accumulating  supplies  at  Shelby- 
ville, while  he  threw  his  advance  perhaps  twenty -five  miles  further  forward  to 
the  little  village  of  Fayetteville.*  The  enemy  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
intended  point  of  attack.  It  might  be  the  railroad  junction  at  Decatur;  it 
might  be  the  scarcely  less  important  one  at  Stevenson.  And  meantime  the 
movement  was  at  any  rate  supposed  to  be  trivial,  and  attention  was  concen- 
trated in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

On  the  10th  of  Ajjril  Mitchei  was  ready.  His  advance  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Turchin,  moved  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     By  nine  at 

*  The  following  ptory  of  Mitchel's  advance  is  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time: 
"General  Mitehel  having  occasion  to  send  into  the  Rebel  lines  two  Confederate  officers  who 
liad  accompanied  Parson  Brownlow  into  Shelbj'ville,  on  his  delivery  to  our  forces,  sent  an  escort 
of  several  Fourth  Ohio  cavalrymen  with  them  to  Fayetteville.  When  the  party  arrived  at  Fay- 
ctteville,  one  of  the  Rebel  officers  very  cooly  dismissed  the  escort,  telling  them  he  did  not  wish 
their  services  any  further.  "While  standing  in  the  streets  of  the  town  the  escort  was  surrounded 
by  a  mob  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  who  heaped  upon  them  every  imaginable  insult.  At  last 
one,  considering  himself  licensed  by  the  forbearance  of  our  men,  advanced  to  Lieutenant  John- 
son (in  command),  took  hold  of  his  beard,  pulled  it,  and  with  the  grinning  malice  of  a  devil  ex- 
claimed: 'You're  a  specimen  of  the  d — d  Yankees  they're  sending  down  here,  are  you?'  It  ia 
matter  of  surprise  tliat  Lieutenant  Johnson  did  not  cut  him  down  in  his  tracks,  but  he  remem- 
bered that  his  mission  was  one  of  peace,  and  determined  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  human  for- 
bearance rather  tlian  commit  any  violence.  The  next  morning  the  escort  started  back  toward 
.Shelbyville  and  met  the  advancing  columns  of  our  forces.  General  Mitchei  was  highly  indig- 
nant when  he  heard  of  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed  upon  the  flag  of  truce.  He  rode 
rapidly  into  the  town,  and  found  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  assembled  on  the  public  square 
to  witne.-.s  the  entrance  of  our  army.  'People  of  Fayetteville,'  cried  the  General,  'you  are  worse 
tlian  favages !  Even  they  respect  a  flag  of  truce,  which  you  have  not  done.  Yesterday,  the  sol- 
diers whom  I  sent  to  your  town  upon  a  mission  of  courtesy  and  mercy  were  shamefully  insulted  in 
your  Htreetfl,  and  it  wa«  you  who  gave  the  insult.  You  are  not  worthy  to  look  in  the  face  of 
honest  men.  Depart  to  your  houses  every  one  of  yon,  and  remain  there  until  I  give  you  per- 
misaion  to  come  forth.' 

"At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  they  scattered  to  their  houses  like  frightened  rats  to  their 
bolefi,  and  kept  within  doors  until  permission  was  given  for  them  to  cimie  forth  again." 
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night  it  was  within  eleven  miles  of  Hiintsville.  Here  bivouacking  for  a  few 
hours'  rest,  they  started  again  at  one  o'clock.  By  six  in  the  morning  the  spires 
of  Huntsville  and  the  groves  of  cedar  that  sui'round  them  were  in  sight. 

Such  remarkable  energy — remarkable  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
war,  but  amazing  in  those  days  of  deliberate  and  circumspect  movement — could 
not  fail  of  success.  The  few  soldiers  about  Huntsville  seemed  almost  ignorant 
that  they  were  in  danger.  The  section  of  a  battery  Avhich  had  hurried  up, 
stopped  some  railroad  trains  that,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  sought  to  escape.  The 
infantry  was  sent  out  on  either  hand  to  tear  up  a  little  of  the  track  and  prevent 
any  further  attempts  at  escape.  Then  they  marched  in  and  took  undisturbed 
possession.  The  first  squad  that  entered  found  a  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers 
still  sleeping  about  the  cars  at  the  depot,  and  incontinentl}^  captured  the  lot. 
As  they  explored  further  they  found  seventeen  locomotives — all  but  one  in  fine 
running  order — and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  cars. 

Thus  fairl}"  planted  upon  the  coveted  railroad,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  Mitchel  took  in  at  once  the  importance  of  the  position  and  the  neces- 
sity of  energj'  to  secure  it.  Columns  were  instantly  detached,  right  and  left,  to 
secure  the  track.  Eastward  a  force  hurried  to  Stevenson  and  Bridgeport,  to 
seize  the  junction  with  the  Chattanooga  and  Nashville  Eailroad,  and  to  burn 
the  great  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  at  Bridgeport.  Westward  a  force  hurried 
to  Decatur  to  seize  the  junction  with  the  Nashville  Eoad  there,  and  to  destroy 
the  bridge  over  the  Tennessee.  Thus  protected  east  and  west  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  the  position  at  Huntsville  would  be  secure  from  any  Eebel 
concentration  upon  it  by  rail. 

The  danger  from  the  east  was  considered  the  greater.  There  were  appre- 
hensions of  a  diversion  from  the  Eebel  armj^  about  Eichmond,  or  at  least  of 
the  coming  from  that  direction  of  re-enforcements  for  Beauregard  at  Corinth. 
Accordingly  General  Mitchel  himself  accompanied  the  expedition  eastward. 
They  ran  out  b}^  rail  toward  Chattanooga.  So  complete  was  the  surprise  of 
their  coming  that  no  resistance  to  this  novel  mode  of  exploring  an  enemj^'s 
country  was  attempted.  They  took  possession  of  the  junction  at  Stevenson 
without  resistance.  Then  their  locomotive  pushed  on  towai-d  Chattanooga. 
Within  six  miles  of  Bridgeport  they  came  to  a  bridge  eighty  feet  long,  the 
destruction  of  which  seemed  to  promise  as  effectual  a  breakage  in  the  road,  for 
immediate  purposes,  as  could  be  secured  b}'  the  more  hazardous  attempt  at 
Bridgeport  itself  It  was  accordingly  burnt,  and,  perfectly  unmolested,  the  train 
returned  to  Huntsville. 

Meanwhile  the  westward  expedition  had  been  equally  fortunate.  A  small 
Eebel  force  stationed  at  Decatur  began  to  retreat  as  soon  as  Mitchel's  troops  were 
heard  of.  The  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  thej-  sought  to  fire  as  they  stai'ted. 
Just  then  the  advance  of  the  expedition  came  up.  It  had  been  instructed  to 
burn  this  bridge.  But  the  moment  the  Colonel  commandingsaw  that  the  Eehels 
were  doing  his  work,  he  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done. 
If  thej  were  anxious  to  destroy  communication,  it  argued  his  interest  to  pre- 
serve communication.     He  therefore  ordered   the  troops   forward  in  hot  haste, 
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and  tho  brido-o  was  saved.  In  a  da}'  or  two,  having,  bv  the  bridge-burning  be- 
j-ond  Stevenson,  protected  his  eastern  iiank,  JMitchel  came  hurrying  westward, 
ah)ng  the  road  to  Decatur.  Under  his  eye  the  line  was  at  once  carried  forward, 
till  from  Tuscun\bia  he  was  able  to  communicate  with  our  forces  before  Corinth. 

The  spirited  congratulations  which    Alitchel   now   addressed   to   his   troops      ] 
■were  more  than  warranted  by  the  delight  of  the  country  at  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments.    He  said  : 

"  Head-Quarters,  Third  Division,  \ 

"Camp  Taylor,  Huntsville,  April  16,  1862.J 
"SoLDiEiiS  :  Your  march  upon  Bowling  Green  won  the  thank.s  and  confidence  of  our  command-  • 
in''  General.  With  engines  and  cars  captured  from  the  enemy,  our  advanced  guard  precipitated 
itself  upon  Xashville.  It  was  now  made  your  duty  to  seize  and  destroy  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Eailway,  the  great  military  road  of  the  enemy.  With  a  supply-train  only  sufficient  to  feed 
you  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  march  from  your  depot,  you  undertook  the  herculean  task  of 
rebuilding  twelve  hundred  feet  of  heavy  bridging,  which,  by  your  untiring  energy,  was  accom- 
plished in  ten  davs.  Thus,  by  a  railway'  of  your  own  construction,  your  depot  of  supplies  was 
removed  from  Nashville  to  Shelbyville,  nearly  sixty  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  object  of  your 
attack.  The  blow  now  became  practicable.  Marching  with  a  celerity  such  as  to  outstrip  any 
messenger  who  might  have  attempted  to  announce  your  coming,  you  fell  upon  Huntsville,  taking 
your  enemy  completely  by  surprise,  and  capturing  not  only  his  great  military  road,  but  all  his 
machine  shops  and  rolling  stock.  Thus  providing  yourselves  with  ample  transportation,  you 
have  struck  blow  after  blow  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled.  Stevenson  fell,  sixty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Huntsville.  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  have  been  in  like  manner  seized,  and  are  now  occupied. 
In  three  davs  vou  have  extended  your  front  of  operations  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  and  your  morning  gun  at  Tuscumbia  may  now  be  heard  by  your  comrades  on  the  battle- 
field made  glorious  by  the  victory  before  Corinth.  A  communication  of  these  facts  to  head-quar- 
ters has  not  only  now  the  thanks  of  our  commanding  General,  but  those  of  the  Department  of 
War,  which  I  announce  to  you  with  proud  satisfaction.  Accept  the  thanks  of  your  commander, 
and  let  your  future  deeds  demonstrate  that  you  can  surpass  yourselves." 

Thus  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  and  on  the  vital  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  west  of  the  Confedcrac}',  with  a  single  divis- 
ion not  fifteen  thousand  strong,*  Greneral  Mitchel's  position  was  sufficiently  pre- 
carious. The  inhabitants  of  the  country  looked  upon  his  presence  as  a  sort  of 
dare-devil  ex))loit.  having  in  it  no  probability  of  permanence.  They  wore 
sometimes  sullen,  oftener  openly-  contemptuous  or  abusive.  But  the  General 
presentl}-  made  them  understand  the  value  of  respect  for  the  Government. 
Tho.se  were  the  days  of  tender  concern  for  the  property  of  llebels,  of  returning 
slaves,  buying  supplies,  and  taking  them  onl}^  when  the  Eebel  owner  was  en- 
tirely willing  to  sell  and  entirely  satisfied  about  the  price.  But  Mitchel,  even 
at  that  early  day,  had  the  wisdom  to  see  thefoll}^  of  such  policy,  and  the  courage 
to  abandon  it.  Jle  adopted  what  was,  for  the  time  and  ])lace,  perhaps  tho  very 
wisest  coui-.se.  Lists  of  active  Ecbcls  and  of  Rebel  H^-mpathizers  were  made  out, 
together  with  a«,curato  statements  of  their  possessions.     Whatever  was  needed 

•General  Buell  ("Statement  in  Ilevifw  of  Evidence  bufore  Military  (Jominissir)!! "  on  his 
cane,  p.  ^'■'>)  nay.H  tliere  were  about  sixteen  thousand  men  scattered  through  Tennessee  and  North- 
ern Alabama,  mainly  under  Mitchers  command.  And,  in  a  review  of  Buell's  campaigns  (riiil- 
adelphia  Aye,  25tli  August,  18fJ4),  understood  to  liavc  Ikmii  revised  by  him,  it  is  said,  "General 
Mitclicl  li:i<l  one  division  of  about  eight  thousand  under  his  immediate  command,  and,  contin- 
gently, as  many  more." 
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for  the  support  of  the  arm}'  waa  then  equitablj"  levied  upon  these  men  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability ;  while,  for  whatever  was  taken,  the  average  price  of 
the  country  was  paid.  Several  hundred  bales  of  cotton  were  found,  which  the 
Rebels  had  used  in  the  fortifications.  This  cotton  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  purchased  supplies.  Slaves  were  not 
encoui\aged  to  enter  the  camps,  but  whenever  needed,  they  were  used,  and  no 
slave  who  had  done  a  service  to  the  army  was  ever  suffered  to  be  returned  to 
his  master.  General  Buell's  order  forbade  any  protection  to  any  slaves  within 
the  army  lines.  Against  this  General  Mitchel  earnestly  protested  ;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  was  at  no  time  very  zealously  obeyed.  "I  organized  these  negroes 
into  watchful  guards,"  he  once  said,  "throughout  the  entire  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritor}^  of  my  command.  They  watched  the  Tennessee  River  from  Chattanooga 
entirely  down  to  Tuscumbia  and  Florence.  To  every  negro  who  gave  me  infor- 
mation of  the  movements  of  the  enem}',  who  acted  as  guide  to  me,  or  who  piloted 
m}^  troops  correctly  through  that  unknown  country,  I  promised  the  protection 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  should  never  be  returned 
to  their  masters.  I  found  them  extremely*usefal.  I  found  themperfectly  reliable, 
80  far  as  their  intention  was  concerned ;  not  always  accurate  in  detail,  but 
always  meaning  to  be  perfectly  truthful." 

Meantime  his  bearing  toward  the  masters  was  at  once  just  and  severe.  In 
this  respect  again  we  are  able  to  give  his  own  views  of  his  course.  "In  my 
treatment  of  the  people,"  he  says,  "  I  adopted  a  very  simple  policy  at  the  outset. 
I  have  studied  the  great  platform  of  the  rebellion  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  no  cause  existed  for  the  South  raising  its  hand  against 
the  United  States — not  the  slightest ;  that  it  was  a  rebellion,  a  downright  piece 
of  treason  all  the  way  through  ;  and  that  every  individual  in  that  country  who 
was  either  in  arms,  or  who  aided  and  abetted  those  in  arms,  was  my  personal 
enemy,  and  that  I  would  never  break  bread  or  eat  salt  with  any  enemy  of  my 
country,  no  matter  who  he  might  be ;  and  I  have  never  done  it  up  to  this  day. 
In  the  next  place,  I  determined  I  would  show  them  I  was  honest,  and  had  an  object 
in  view;  and  while  I  treated  them  with  the  most  perfect  justice,  I  determined 
to  make  every  individual  feel  that  there  was  a  terrible  pressure  of  war  upon 
him,  which  would  finally  destroy  him  and  grind  him  to  powder,  if  he  did  not 
give  up  his  rebellion." 

But  in  the  precarious  position  which  he  held.  General  Mitchel  was  at  any 
time  liable  to  be  cut  off.  His  main  attention  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  utmost 
watchfulness  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Guerrillas  became  trouble- 
some, and  against  these  frequent  expeditions  were  organized,  the  vigor  of  their 
movements  being  generally  such  as  to  keep  the  marauders  at  safe  distance. 
Toward  the  close  of  April  the  menaces  from  the  direction  of  Chattanooga  be- 
came more  frequent.  General  Kirby  Smith  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force  in  that  region,  and  he  had  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred cavalry  posted  at  Bridgeport.  From  this  point  incursions  began  upon  the 
eastern  extremity  of  General  Mitchel's  lines  near  Stevenson. 

Finally,  one  night,  an  attack  was  made  upon  a  brigade  at  Stevenson,  and 
YoL.  I._39. 
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the  leleacraph  wires  between  that  point  and  Iluntsville  were  cut.  Mitchel  then 
determined  to  push  his  lino  up  to  Bridgeport  itself,  and  thus  protect  his  flank 
by  the  Tennessee  River.  Eunning  up  on  the  railroad  from  Huntsville,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  column.  At  the  creek  near  Bridgeport,  where,  on 
first  entering  the  countiy,  he  had  destro3'ed  the  bridge,  he  now  encountered  the 
enemy.  Here  a  small  force  was  brought  up,  and  an  artillery  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  enemy's  pickets.  This  force  was  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible, 
and  to  create  the  impression  that  a  direct  attack  was  to  be  speedily  made. 
Meantime,  at  the  head  of  the  main  column,  Mitchel  now  plunged  into  the  swamp 
near  the  creek,  heading  across  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  an  old 
road  leading  to  Bridgeport.  The  guns  were  dragged  along  by  hand.  Whole 
regiments  fell  upon  the  rail  fences  by  the  roadside  and  carried  them  through 
the  swamp  to  mend  the  bridges.  Mitchel  was  everywhere  encouraging  the  men 
and  hastening  the  march.  While  the  column  was  thus  hurr^-ing  down  upon 
Bridgeport,  the  Bebel  force  was  still  awaiting  the  attack  at  the  creek  bridge, 
where  the  feint  had  been  made.  A  part  of  their  strength  lay  there  to  resist  the 
attack ;  the  rest  was  in  reserve  in  the  town.  Over  this  last  part  Mitchel  now 
looked  down  from  the  crest  of  a  wooded  hill  within  five  hundred  j-ards  of  the 
great  bridge  over  the  Tennessee.  His  line  of  battle  was  formed  in  quiet,  and 
the  opening  of  artillery  with  grape  and  canister,  at  short  range,  was  the  first 
notification  to  the  enemy  that  his  rear  was  in  danger.  They  flew  to  their  arras, 
but  the  apparition  of  Mitchel's  line  of  battle  suddenly  rising  over  the  crest,  and 
rushing  down  upon  them  at  a  charge,  dissipated  all  idea  of  resistance,  and 
the}-  broke  for  the  bridge.  When  Mitchel  reached  the  spot  it  was  in  flames. 
The  men  succeeded  in  saving  the  end  next  the  town.  A  pier  on  the  other 
side,  however,  was  blown  up,  and  that  portion  of  the  bridge  was  rendered 
impassable. 

By  this  time  the  Eebel  force  back  at  the  destroyed  creek  bridge  had  dis- 
covered its  danger.  As  it  came  rushing  in,  hoping  still  to  cross  the  river  on  the 
great  bridge,  it  was  met  by  a  volley  from  Mitchel's  triumphant  column.  The 
men  broke  almost  at  once,  scattering  in  all  directions.  Pursuit  was  promptly 
made,  and  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were  captured,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery.*  The  success  was  complete,  and  in  jiistifiablo  pride  Mitchel  was 
able  to  telegraph  to  the  War  Department:  "The  campaign  is  ended,  and  I  now 
occupy  Huntsville  in  perfect  secnrit}-;  Avhile  all  of  Alabama,  north  of  Tennes- 
see River,  floats  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Union." 

But  if  the  campaign  having  as  its  end  the  successful  occupation  of  the  great 
line  of  railroad  through  Noithern  Alabama  was  ended,  there  was  another  one 
to  which  the  fJenorars  attention   was   immediately  bent.      Thirty  miles  from 

*An  elaborate  Btatement  in  tlic  Philadflphia  Af/fl,  25111  Aii^ijiist,  1804,  reviewing  General 
Buell'.'?  op**rationH  fHanetionerl  Ijy  liimsclf ),  Hays  tluit  throuf(h  Milehcl's  entire  campaign  lie  never 
captured  fifty  armed  men,  nor  killed  twenty.  Tlii^,  of  courKe,  eonfliets  with  the  Hlatement  in  the 
text,  in  which  I  have  followed  the  account  of  the  engagement  at  Bridgeport  furnlHhed  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  by  it«  correspondent  on  the  «pot.  llehellion  Record,  Vol.  IV,  j).  5.31.  General  Mitchel's 
official  report,  however,  makcH  no  mention  of  hucIi  a  number  of  pri.sonerH. 
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Bridgeport  lay  the  veritable  "Hawk's  Nest,"*  Chattanooga  itself.  Whoever 
held  it  held  the  key  to  the  whole  central  belt  of  the  Confederacy.  Among  the 
first  to  recognize  its  importance,  Mitchel  came  near  being  the  first  to  secure  it. 

As  early  as  the  10th  of  April,  when  about  himself  to  move  upon  Huntsvillo, 
he  had  sent  out  a  small  expedition  to  cut  the  railroad  between  Atlanta  and 
Chattanooga.  The  j)lan  Avas  one  of  singular  boldnese,  and  it  very  narrowly 
missed  success. f  Had  the  bridges  been  destroyed,  he  might  have  occupied  Chat- 
tanooga within  a  couple  of  days  after  his  entry  into  Huntsville,  and  the  whole 
face  of  future  campaigns  in  that  region,  as  Judge  Holt  sa^'s,  might  have  been 
changed.  The  attempt  failed,  but  General  Mitchel  did  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  Chattanooga. 

The  action  at  Bridgeport  was  on  the  30th  of  April.  Within  a  couple  of 
weeks  guerrillas  were  giving  some  trouble  at  Eogersviile,  near  Decatur,  and  one 
of  Mitchel's  Brigadiers,  General  jSTegley,  had  shown  praiseworthy  energ}'  in 
routing  them.  This  officer  was  now,  therefore,  detached  toward  East  Tennes- 
see, to  check  the  outrages  of  guerrillas  upon  Union  men  in  one  or  tAvo  of  the 
counties  north  of  Chattanooga,  and,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  that  day,  "  to  call  at  Chattanooga,  if  possible,  and  Mitchel  seldom 
deems  anything  impossible  in  his  department."  It  is  hard  even  yet  to  see  that 
this  was. 

Falling  upon  the  Rebel  General  Adams's  cavahy,  General  Ncgley  routed 
and  pursued  them  through  Jasper  to  Chattanooga.  There  now  began  a 
strange  hesitation.  On  5tli  of  June  General  JSTegley  reported  to  General 
Mitchel  his  capture  of  men  from  Chattanooga,  ajDpearances  that  it  would  not 
be  defended,  and  a  determination  "to  push  on  there  to-morrow."  On  the 
7th  he  was  before  Chattanooga,  was  convinced  that  the  "enemy's  force  is  about 
three  thousand,  with  ten  pieces  of  artiller}-,"  and  was  throwing  shells  across 
the  river  into  the  town.  On  the  8th  he  was  "  going  to  make  another  dejnon- 
stration."  Still  he  regarded  it  "almost  impossible  to  construct  sufficient  pon- 
toons to  cross  the  river  in  force."  He  did  "  not  consider  the  capture  of  Chatta- 
nooga ver}"  difficult  or  hazardous."  But  he  Avas  troubled  about  the  power  to 
hold  it;  and  he  was  disposed  to  cast  frightened  glances  at  "the  exposed  condi- 
tion of  both  front  and  rear  of  our  lines  to  Pittsburg  Landing."  And  so  he 
announced  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  accomplished,  and  marched 
away  again.  He  had  shelled  the  town  twice,  and,  as  one  of  his  subordinate 
brigade  commanders  claimed,  had  silenced  the  Eebel  batteries,  and  driven  them 
to  evacuate  the  town  and  destroy  railroad  bridges  behind  them.  As  it  would 
now  seem,  he  might  certainly  have  taken  it.  Had  Mitchel  been  there,  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  the  town  would  have  fallen 

Not  long  after  this  movement.  General  Mitchel  was  recalled  from  the  com- 
mand of  his  division  and  ordered  to  Washington. 

Of  the  remarkable  camjiaign  which  he  had  conducted,  it  may  be  said  that 

*  The  Indian  name  of  the  place. 

tSee  post,  close  of  Part  II,  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  expedition. 
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it  displayed  dash  and  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  caution  ;  skill  in 
handling  raw  troops  at  a  time  when  commanders,  now  the  most  noted  in  our 
army,  were  learning  in  the  rude  school  of  disaster  the  elements  of  their  art; 
fertility  of  resources,  before  others  had  ventured  beyond  the  precedents  of  the  war 
with  Mexico;  and  a  remarkable  appreciation  of  the  new  conditions  with  which 
war  has  been  surrounded  by  the  vast  extension  of  telegraphs  and  railroads. 
That  it  encountered  no  formidable  opposition  does  not  destroy  the  credit  which 
the  display  of  these  qualities  justl}'  secured.  Two  years  before  Sherman, 
Miichel  showed  how  armies  might  depend  on  single  lines  of  railroad  through 
great  tracts  of  the  enem3-'s  country  for  supplies.  As  early  as  Butler,  he  showed 
how  Rebels  should  be  made  to  support  the  war.  Eighteen  months  before  Rose- 
crans,  he  fastened  uj^on  the  strategic  point  of  the  whole  central  half  of  the 
Southern  States.  Almost  three  years  before  Sherman,  he  showed  how  the  shell 
of  the  Confederacy  might  be  pierced,  and  how  little  resistance  was  to  be  ex- 
pected when  once  this  shell  was  passed.  Much  of  his  success,  doubtless,  he 
owed  to  the  utter  surprise  which  his  movements  proved  to  an  enemy  not  then 
accustomed  to  expect  such  energy  and  audacious  boldness.  Many  of  his  move- 
ments, doubtless,  at  another  stage  of  the  war,  or  under  other  conditions,  would 
have  been  impracticable.  But  it  was  his  sagacity  which  perceived  that  to  be 
the  time  for  audacious  movements.  Of  high  credit,  therefore,  for  a  campaign 
second  in  brilliancy  to  scarcely  an}-  in  the  war,  no  fair  criticism  can  deprive 
General  Mitchel.=^ 

The  Government  in  its  delight  over  the  occupation  of  Huntsville,  made 
him  a  Major-General.  The  country  pronounced  him  among  the  ablest  of  our 
commanders.  When  he  had  been  commissioned  there  were  some  doubts  in  the 
city  where  he  was  best  known  as  to  the  success  which  this  impulsive  theorist 
and  scientific  speculator  would  meet  with  in  the  practical  business  of  war. 
Wiien  he  was  recalled  he  was  thought  our  fittest  General  for  bold  ventures,  and 
great  undertakings  w4iich  neither  energy  alone  nor  skill  alone  could  make  suc- 
cessful. But  he  was  no  more  popular  among  his  brother  officers;  and  there 
were  special  causes  for  disagreement  between  himself  and  the  chief  who  over- 
shadowed and  chilled  him. 

When  it  was  found  that  General  Buell  and  General  Mitchel  could  not  act 
harmoniously  in  the  same  department,  that  Mitchel  chafed  under  the  policy  of 
his  superior,  and  was  finally  driven  to  such  dissatisfiiction  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  resigning  his  commission,  the  War  De})artment  interposed  and  ordered 
him   to  Washington.     General    Buoli   behaved   handsomely,     lie  interfered  em- 

*  ReaderH  will  ]>(;  interested  in  comparing  with  the  ahove  the  estimate  placed  upon  Mitchel'fl 
campaign  by  his  raiitious,  undemonstrative  commander.  In  hiH  "Statement  in  Review  of  Evi- 
dence before  the  Military  Commission  "  on  his  case,  General  Buell  says  (p.  13)  :  .  .  .  "  That 
force,  mainly  under  the  command  of  fJeneral  Mitchel,  lias  been  generally  awarded  praise  for 
the  Hcrvicc  it  [)erformc"d,  and  very  justly;  yet  not  more  than  two  thousand  men  ever  apjjcarcd  on 
the  field  of  operations  to  oppfwc;  it.  It  was  not  the  numbers  of  tlic  enemy  that  made  its  service  dif- 
finiltand  f-reditabU-;  but  it  was  the  large  extent  of  country  it  occupied,  the  length  of  the  lines  it 
had  to  guard,  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  it." 
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phatically  to  prevent  Mitchcl's  resignation,  and  declared  that  if,  because  of  their 
disagreement,  one  or  the  other  must  leave  the  service,  he  would  himself  resign.* 

Mitchel  found  on  his  arrival  in  AVashington  that  the  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  capacity  was  unshaken.  Indeed  the  jilan  was  for  a  little  enter- 
tained of  assigning  to  him  the  work  which  Fremont  had  once  proposed,  and 
which  Halleck  had  been  expected  to  accomplish — the  work  of  sweeping  down 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  restoring  the  Great  River  to  commerce.  But  it  was 
determined  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter  till  General  Halleck,  now  fresh  on  his 
stool  as  "General-in-Chief,"  could  be  consulted.  Halleck,  like  all  men  of  mere 
routine,  had  a  profound  contempt  for  success  won  in  such  irregular  methods  as 
Mitchel  had  employed  and  a  profound  distrust  for  the  men  who  employed  them. 
He  considered  Mitchel  reckless  and  Quixotic— lucky  perhaps,  thus  far,  because 
his  own  warlike  genius  had  been  engaging  the  enemy's  attention  elsewhere — 
but  utterly  unsafe.  His  influence  was  for  a  time  great  enough  to  keep  Mitchel 
out  of  any  command. 

Meanwhile  a  swarm  of  slanders  had  been  started  by  the  busy  enemies  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  Buell's  army.  Presently  a  newspaper  attack  appeared, 
declaring  in  m3-sterious  vagueness  that  General  Mitchel  had  been  summoned  to 
Washington  to  answer  to  the  gravest  charges.  It  pronounced  his  conduct  "not 
only  injurious  to  the  Government  but  disgraceful  to  humanity,"  declared  that 
he  had  "perpetrated  deeds  of  cruelty  and  guilt,  the  bare  narration  of  which 
makes  the  heart  sick,"  demanded  "swift  justice,"  hoped  "for  the  countrj^'s  sake 
there  would  be  no  delay  and  no  clemency,"  and  reached  its  climax  in  pronounc- 
ing the  foremost  astronomer  of  the  country  and  the  hero  of  the  North  Alabama 
campaign  "an  epauletted  miscreant."  The  organ  of  these  slanders  was  a  news- 
paper remarkable  partly  for  decaj^ed  genius,  partly  for  mediocre  but  malignant 
treason — the  Louisville  Journal.  The  reputation  it  had  once  enjoyed  still  gave 
it  some  credit;  and  the  very  vagueness  of  its  charges  added,  for  a  little  time, 
to  the  ai^prehensions  felt  even  by  General  Mitchel's  friends,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  having  committed  some  unusual  indiscretion.  With  the  most,  however, 
they  excited  only  amazement  and  incredulity.  But  they  were  taken  uj)  hj  the 
Associated  Press  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country.  Mitchel  made  no 
i-eply,  save  in  a  private  disjiatch  to  deny  their  truth,  and  to  demand  either 
px'oof  or  retraction.     Of  this  demand  the  newspaper  never  took  Q,nj  notice. 

Presently  it  appeared  that  the  whole  charge  grew  out  of  some  excesses 
committed  by  Colonel  Turchiu's  brigade  of  Mitchel's  command,  in  re-occup^-ing 
the  town  of  Athens, f  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
Rebels.  General  Mitchel  had  himself  sought  to  bring  the  individual  offenders 
to  justice,  but  had  failed  to  secure  proofs;  General  Buell  had  been  subsequently 
attempting  the  same  thing,  and  up  to  that  time  had  encountered  similar  failure. 

®These  .statements  are  made  on  the  authority  of  General  Mitchel  himself.  He  communi- 
cated them  to  the  writer  in  Washington,  in  July,  1862. 

tThe  outrages  at  Athens  were  trilling  compared  with  those  which  sulxsequently  marked 
famous  campaigns  in  the  South,  and  passed  not  only  unrebuked  but  actually  applauded  by  the 
commanders  and  by  the  country.     Those  were  days,  however,  when  the  war  was  conducted— not 
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jMitchel's  enemies  sought  to  hold  him  responsible,  and   even  forwarded  charges 
to  "Washington,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them.     The  General,  however,  re- 
mained for  some  months  out  of  command,  and   the   public  was  left  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  this,  or  for  some  other  reasouj  he  was  in  disgrace  with  the  Gov-  , 
crnment. 

Boih  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Dudley  Observatories  were  still  under  his 
directorship.  He  improved  the  leisure  which  he  now  had  to  inquire  into  their 
operations,  and  to  send  instructions  to  the  assistants  in  charge. 

lie  was  ordered  from  his  command  in  Alabama  on  the  2d  of  July,  1862. 
On  the  12th  of  Sei)tember  he  was  assigned  to  a  new  department.  The  Govern- 
ment had  not  insisted  upon  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  opposition  to  Ilalleck's 
disapproval;  but  it  had  never  given  up  the  belief  that  Mitchel  would  be  of  sig- 
nal service  again  in  an  independent  position,  con:imensurate  in  importance  with 
the  rank  he  had  won  and  the  military  genius  he  had  displayed.  Great  things 
had  been  hoped  of  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  but  with  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  Admiral  Dupont  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Koyal,  success  seemed  to 
have  ended,  and  one  unfortunate  foilure  after  another  had  followed.  The  posi- 
tion was  thought  especially  fitted  for  a  man  of  Mitchel's  adventurous  s^^irit,  and 
he  was  assigned  to  it. 

He  set  out  at  onc^  for  his  new  command.  His  coming  infused  fresh  life  into 
military  affairs.  Within  tlie  week  of  his  arrival  he  visited  all  the  camps,  on 
Hilton  Head,  at  Beaufort,  and  at  Fort  Pulaski,  and  addressed  all  the  regiments. 
"Within  another  week  an  expedition  to  St.  John's  Bluff  was  organized,  which  took 
a  fort  and  several  heavy  guns.  In  the  san:ie  week  another  expedition  burnt  the 
salt  works,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  at  Blufton.  A  recoinioissance  up  the 
Savannah  was  made.  A  force  was  sent  to  Pocotaligo  to  break  the  railroad  con- 
nection between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  And  amid  these  varied  enterprises 
he  found  time  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  crowded  contraband  bar- 
racks. The  negroes  were  set  to  work  building  a  village  of  comfortable  cabins 
for  themselves.*  He  had  already  gained  the  confidence  of  all ;  his  preliminary 
operations  had  been  attended  with  success,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  graver 
movement  was  in  (;<jiitemplation. 

In  the  midst  oC  his  plans,  only  five  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  the  depart- 
ment, on  the  2Gth  of  October,  18G2,  he  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever.  He 
lingered,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  recovery,  from  the  outset  till  the  oOth  ;  when, 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  shortly  aftei*  an  effoj't  to  repeat  his 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  consolations  of  the  religion  which  he  had  so 

perliapH  as  Huccpo.sfully,  but — on  jjrinciple.s  more  creditable  to  our  lium;uiity  and  civilization,  as 
well  OH  to  the  di.scipline  of  our  arniie.s.  And,  tbougli  Mitchel  was  not  reKpon.sible  for  the  excesses 
at  Athens,  it  niunt  be  confe.-<s<Ml  that  lie  niigVit  have  been  more  energetic  in  his  ellbrts  to  bring  tlie 
ofienders  t'»  justice.  I'ut,  ihougli  not  so  loose  in  his  ideas  on  tiie  subject  as  Hliermun  subse- 
quently became,  he  was  still  dis[)osed  to  look  (;ii  tlie  (^fVcnse  as  quite  vc^uial. 

*The  grateful  negroes  called  their  village  Mitcheiville — a  name  which  bids  fah'  to  be  per- 
manent. Before  the  close  of  the  war  the  village  had  a  regular  municipal  organization,  with 
self-elected  officers. 
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long  professed,  he  died.     By  no  single  stroke,  thus  fur  thi'ough  the  war,  had  so 
groat  a  sum  of  ability  and  zeal  been  taken  fi'oui  the  National  service. 

He  was  buried,  with  the  honors  of  war,  in  the  village  cemetery  at  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina,  among  the  residences  of  the  Barnwells  and  the  Ehetts.  Two 
sons,  on  his  staif,  were  so  low  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  disease,  that  the 
attendants  dared  not  inform  them  of  their  father's  death.  Their  mother,  worn 
out  with  her  apprehensions  for  her  husband,  had  died  suddenly,  almost  at  his 
entry  into  the  service. 

The  military  career  thus  too  soon  ended  suggests  in  its  incipiency  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  a  famous  soldier  of  English  history.  A  great 
writer  has  sketched  the  portrait :  "  His  courage  had  all  the  French  impetuosity 
and  all  the  English  steadiness.  His  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  almost 
beyond  belief.  They  appeared  in  everything  that  he  did,  in  his  campaigns,  in 
his  negotiations,  in  his  familiar  correspondence,  in  his  lightest  and  most 
unstudied  conversation.  He  was  a  kind  friend,  a  generous  enemy,  and,  in  deport- 
ment, a  thorough  gentleman.  .  .  .  Eepose  was  insupportable  to  him.  .  .  . 
Scarcely  any  General  had  ever  done  so  much  with  means  so  small.  Scarcely 
an}'  General  had  ever  displayed  equal  originality  and  boldness.  .  .  .  He  was 
adored  by  the  Catalonians  and  Valencians;  but  he  was  hated  by  the  Prince 
whom  he  had  all  but  made  a  great  king,  and  by  the  Generals  whose  fortune  and 
reputation  were  staked  on  the  same  venture  with  his  own.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment could  not  understand  him.  He  was  so  eccentric  that  they  gave  him 
no  credit  for  the  judgment  which  he  really  possessed.  One  day  he  took  towns 
with  horse-soldiers;  then  again  he  turned  some  hundreds  of  infantry  into  cav- 
alry at  a  minute's  notice.  .  .  .  The  ministers  thought  that  it  would  be  highly 
impolitic  to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war  to  so  volatile  and  romantic  a 
person.  They  therefore  gave  the  command  to  Lord  Galwaj^,  an  experienced 
veteran — a  man  who  was  in  war  what  Moliere's  doctors  were  in  medicine — who 
thought  it  much  moi'e  honorable  to  fail  according  to  rule  than  to  succeed  by 
innovation.  .  .  .  This  great  commander  conducted  the  campain  of  1707  in 
the  most  scientific  manner.  On  the  plain  of  Almanza  he  encountered  the  army 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  drew  up  his  troops  according  to  the  methods  prescribed 
by  the  best  writers,  and  in  a  few  hours  lost  eighteen  thousand  men,  one  hundred 
and  tM'enty  standards,  all  his  baggage,  and  all  his  artillery."* 

These  are  the  words  of  Lord  Macaulay  in  describing  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl 
of  Petersborough  ;  but  in  more  resj)ects  than  one  they  present  a  suggestive 
parallel  to  the  historj^  we  have  been  tracing,  and  to  the  disasters  that  speedily 
ibllowed.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  do  not  think  the  military  character  of 
General  Mitchel  far  to  seek.  He  had  genius  rather  than  talent.  He  was  bold, 
adventurous,  wonderfully  energetic,  fertile  in  resources.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for 
strategic  advantages.  He  managed  the  executive  business  of  war  with  skill. 
He  was  penetrated  with  a  fervid  enthusiasm,  which  communicated  itself  to  his 
soldiei's,  and  counted  more   than  many  re-enforcements  in   accomplishing  his 

*  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain.     Edinburg  Kcview,  January,  1833. 
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undertakings.  This  enthusiasm  led  to  an  appearance  of  eccentricity  and  nerv- 
ous excitability  that,  outside  the  range  of  his  personal  influence,  engendered  a 
distrust  of  his  stability  and  judgment. 

But  if  we  seek  to  pass  beyond  these  obvious  characteristics,  and  estimate 
the  actual  breadth  and  depth  of  his  militar}^  capacity,  we  find  ourselves  checked 
on  the  threshold.  He  was  comparatively  untried.  A  brief  period  of  subordinate 
service ;  a  four  months'  campaign  with  an  army  of  less  than  fifteen  thousand, 
brilliantly  managed  but  inadequately  opposed ;  and  five  weeks  of  work  prepar- 
atory to  a  campaign — in  these  short  phrases  his  career  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
is  told.  Amid  the  stumblings  of  those  earlier  years  his  was  a  clear  and  vigor- 
ous tread.  While  the  struggling  ISTation  blindly  sought  for  leaders,  his  was  a 
brilliant  promise.  But  he  never  fought  a  battle,*  never  confronted  a  respectable 
antagoni8t,t  '•^'''^d  never  commanded  a  considerable  army.  Yet  what  he  did  had 
so  won  the  confidence  of  the  troops,  and  the  admiration  of  the  country,  that 
his  death  was  deplored  as  a  public  cahunity,  and  he  was  mourned  as  a  great 
General. 

*  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  affairs  at  Bridgeport  and  elsewhere  did  not  rise  to 
the  rank  of  battles. 

t  Unless  for  the  few  weeks  that  he  might  have  been  said  to  be  pitted  against  Beauregard. 
In  liis  Northern  Alabama  campaign  the  whole  force  opposed  to  him  scarcely  amounted  to  two 
thousand. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  Q.  A.  GILLMORE. 


QUINCY  ADAMS  GILLMOEE,  Major  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Brevet  Major-Genenil  in  the  regular  array,  Major-General  of  volunteers, 
and  the  great  artillerist  and  engineer  of  the  war,  was  born  at  Black  liiver, 
Lorain  County,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1825. 

His  parentage  was  of  mingled  Scotch-Irish  and  German  extraction.  Ilia 
father,  Quartus  Gillmore,  was  born  in  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  in 
1790,  on  the  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  which  his  father  continued  for  many 
years  to  cultivate.  This  farm  was  finally  exchanged  with  one  of  the  Con- 
necticut speculators  in  Western  Reserve  lands,  for  a  tract  of  one  thousand 
acres  in  Lorain  County,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Quartus  Gillmore  thus 
came  to  be  one  of  the  Reserve  pioneers.  He  reached  the  township  in  which  his 
father's  tract  of  wild  land  lay,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  1811,  and  imme- 
diately began  his  "clearing."  He  remained  on  it  during  the  war  of  1812, 
though  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  fled  to  the  interior,  and,  before  Periy's 
victory,  the  danger  to  the  residents  along  the  coast  from  British  cruisers  was 
supposed  to  be  imminent.  In  182-1  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith. 
This  lad}^  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  she  was  born  in  1797.  Her  father, 
Mr.  Reide,  was  also  a  native  of  that  State,  but  his  parents  came  from  Germany. 
In  1807  the  family  removed  to  Lorain  County,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Eliza- 
beth was  married  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  lived  but  four  years  after  the  marriage ; 
and  after  seven  years  of  widowhood  she  was  married  to  Quartus  Gillmore,  he 
being  at  that  time  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  she  twenty-six.  Neither  of 
them  had  any  advantages  of  education,  save  such  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
rude  schools  of  the  time  and  place.  Both  were  hardy,  vigoi'ous  pioneers,  and 
the  wife  was  accounted  a  beauty.  Both  have  lived  to  see,  in  a  hale  old  age,  the 
fame  and  honors  of  their  first-born. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth  the  country  was  agitated  with  the  prolonged  excite- 
ment of  the  famous  Presidential  contest  of  1824,  between  Jackson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Craw^ford,  and  Henry  Clay.  Quartus  Gillmore,  true  to  his  Massachusetts 
ancestry  and  teachings,  belonged  to  the  Adams  party.  His  favorite  was  finally 
elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  the  news 
of  the  election  reached  that  remote  portion  of  the  frontier  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  son  was  born.  In  the  fullness  of  his  joy  at  the  election  and  at  the 
birth,  the  happy  father  declared  that  his  boy  should  bear  the  name  of  a  Presi- 
dent, and  forthwith  named  him  Quincj'  Adams. -i^ 

The  lad  grew  up  in  the  hearty  life  of  the  pioneers.     Through  the  summers 

*  These  fivets  are  derived  from  an  uniHib!i--lied  sketch  of  General  Gillmore's  youtli,  by  L.  A. 
Hine,  Esq.,  of  tiie  Cinchinati  Times.     He  gives  a  list  of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  as  lol- 
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he  assi.-^ted  on  the  farm,  as  soon  as  he  ^vas  able,  and  continued  at  farm  labor 
nniil  his  eighteenth  year.  Each  Avintei-  he  received  what  the  good  peoj^le  of 
those  times  were  Avont  to  call  ■*  a  quarter's  schooling."  He  came  to  rank  well, 
both  amonc*  the  farmers  and  in  the  country  school-house.  lie  was  strong,  active, 
and.  as  the  fiirmei-s  said,  "  a  good,  willing  hand."  In  the  school  he  soon  reached 
the  "Double  Eule  of  Three,"  long  the  high-water  mark  of  rustic  school-teach- 
ers' acquirements,  and  began  to  perplex  his  masters  by  prying  into  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Arithmetic. 

So,  bv  the  time  he  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  it  was  discovered  that 
be  had  '^one  as  far  as  the  teachers  could  carrj'  him.  Then  came  a  piece  of  good 
fortune.  He  was  sent  for  a  winter  to  the  Norwalk  Acadeni}',  twenty-five  miles 
awav  from  home.  The  glimpse  of  the  outside  world  which  he  thus  caught,  not 
less  than  the  teachings  of  the  Academy,  served  to  inspire  him  with  a  longing 
for  something  beyond  the  life  of  the  farm-boy.  He  bought  all  the  books  he 
could  get  money  to  pay  for,  and  borrowed  all  that  the  village  and  neighborhood 
afforded.  In  his  seventeenth  year  his  acquirements  were  so  well  recognized 
that  he  was  offered  ^  situation  himself  as  country'  school-teacher.  For  three 
successive  winters  he  now  taught  school — studying  through  two  of  the  interven- 
in«-  summers  at  a  high  school  in  El^'ria.  Some  of  his  old  schoolmates  became 
his  pupils,  and  there  was  much  in  his  position  to  gratify  the  aspirations  of  the 
smart  boy  of  the  neighborhood.  But  he  was  ill-satisfied,  and,  as  he  said  to  his 
mother,  did  not  believe  he  was  made  to  be  a  school-teacher  all  his  life. 

To  this  feeling  his  success  at  the  Elyria  High  School  doubtless  contributed. 
He  had  been  noted  for  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematical  studies,  had 
stood  high  in  jSTatui-al  Philosophy,  and  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  English 
Composition.  In  the  spring  of  18-45  the  pupils  of  the  school  gave  an  exhibition, 
in  which  young  Gillmorc's  performance  was  considered  by  far  the  most  promis- 
ing. It  was  a  poem  entitled  "Erie,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention 
among  a  graver  class  of  critics  than  those  who  usuall}'  devote  themselves  to 
school  exhibitions.  It  was  published  in  the  local  newspaper,  and  at  the  time 
had  a  considerable  run  in  the  journals  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  to  this  poetical  effusion  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  services  which  our  great  artillei-ist  was  to  render  during  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. After  his  success  at  the  school  exhibition,  young  Gillmore  decided  to 
seek  a  profession.  That  of  medicine  seemed,  in  his  circumstances,  the  most 
attainable,  and  so  he  began  its  study  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Samuel  Strong,  of  Elyria. 
Meantime  Mr.  E.  S.  Hamlin,  then  the  Congressman  of  the  district,  was  casting 
about  for  a  suitable  person  on  whom  to  bestow  the  warrant  for  West  Point. 
He  had  appointed  a  young  man  named  Boynton,  but,  on  examination,  it  proved 

Iowh:  Sophia  Gillmore,  born  in  1828;  Roxana,  in  1830;  Edmund,  in  1833;  Alice,  in  1835:  Eliz- 
abeth, in  1836;  Quartus,  in  1838;  and  CorneliuH,  in  1841.  Nearly  all  these  children  still  reside 
in  the  old  neighborhood.  Edmund  became  a  Bhipwright,  was  injured  by  an  accident,  and  haa 
since  been  a  hopelp-*-«  cri[>ple.  Quartus  manages  the  homestead  farm.  Cornelius  lives  with  his 
father  and  im  a  nhipwriKht.  Elizabeth  became  Mrs.  James  O.  Scnnott;  Sophia,  Mrs.  Captain 
Lejdie;  and  Alice,  .Mrs.  Conway.  Koxana  alone  wiis  carried  far  away  from  the  family  circle, 
having  married  Mr.  Spooner,  now  a  farmer  in  Oregon. 
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that  he  was  some  months  too  old  to  be  lulmitted.  Ho  hiul  then  offered  it  to  the 
son  of  a  Mr.  Ealdvviii,  one  of  his  influential  constituents,  but  he  had  declined. 
Mr.  George  G.  Washburn,  the  editor  of  the  Elyria  Democrat,  was  then  asked, 
who  would  be  a  good  person  for  the  vacant  ai)pointment.  lie  called  Hamlin's 
attention  to  the  poem  from  one  of  the  high  school  scholars  which  he  had  lately 
l)ublished,  and  asked  if  a  boy  who,  with  very  limited  advantages,  had  come  to 
write  so  well,  would  not  make  a  creditable  representative  of  the  district  at  the 
Military  Academy.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  much  interested,  and  at  once  sent  to  inquire 
if  the  author  of  "Erie  "  would  like  to  go  to  West  Point.  The  young  man  asked 
a  few  hours  to  consider  it;  then  decided  to  accept.  But  by  this  time  the  per- 
sons through  whom  Mr.  Hamlin's  message  was  sent  had  Jeft  town.  iS'ot  to  be 
swerved  from  his  purpose  when  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  Gillmore  at  once 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  oft"  to  Amherst,  where  they  were  gone;  then,  by  their 
advice,  pushed  on  to  Charitan,  where  Mr.  Hamlin  was  attending  court.  He 
was  just  in  time — if  the  nomination  had  been  delayed  a  few  days  longer,  the 
Eepresentative's  power  to  appoint  would  have  lapsed,  and  the  President  would 
have  filled  the  vacanc}'.  Gillmore  received  the  warrant,  and  at  once  set  out  for 
his  father's  residence. 

His  parents  supposed  him  to  be  at  Elyria,  hard  at  work  making  a  doctor 
of  himself,  and  were  not  a  little  sui"prised  at  his  appearance,  with  the  announce- 
ment that,  if  they  were  willing,  he  meant  to  go  to  West  Point.  It  was  an 
abandonment  of  the  hopes  they  had  formed  for  his  future.  Neither  was  very 
well  pleased ;  and  the  mother,  in  particular,  was  not  at  all  disposed  -to  forgive 
the  friends  who  had  been  putting  such  ideas  in  her  boy's  head.  The  father  was 
more  readily  won  over.  Then  Quincy  asked  for  some  money  to  fit  him  for  the 
journey  and  to  carry  him  to  the  Academ3^  "I  will  give  it  to  you,  if  you  will 
promise  to  come  out  at  the  head  of  your  class,"  said  Mr.  Gillmore. 

The  class  contained  several  whose  names  have  since  risen  to  j^i'ominence. 
John  G.  Parke,  subsequently  Major  General  commanding  the  JSTinth  Corps,  stood 
second  in  it;  Absalom  Baird,  subsequently  Division  General  under  Eosecrans, 
was  ninth;  Chauncey  McKeever,  of  the  Adjutant-General's  staff,  was  fourteenth; 
Eufus  Saxton,  subsequently  Major-General  in  charge  of  the  negroes  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  coast,  was  eighteenth;  E.  W.  Johnston,  of  Kentucky,  sub- 
sequently Division  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  thirtieth.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  Cadet  Gillmore  stood  fourth.  The  next  year  he  did 
better;  and  when  his  graduation  came  it  was  found  that  he  had  kept  his  promise. 
He  had  "  come  out  at  the  head  of  the  class."  But  he  had  written  no  more 
poetiy;  and  from  that  day  forward,  if  he  was  ever  guilty  of  the  weakness,  he 
was  successful  in  concealing  it. 

His  poetical  tendencies,  however,  had  taken  another  turn.  In  the  year  of 
his  graduation,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  married  to  one  of  the  fair 
belles  of  West  Point,  Miss  Mary  O'Maghcr,*  only  daughter  of  the  Academy 
Treasurer  of  Cadets.     She  was  two  years  his  senior. 

Cadet  Gillmore's  position  at  the  head  of  his  class  determined,  in  accordance 

*The  family  is  llie  same  from  a  braucli  of  which  Tliomas  Francis  Meagher  sprang. 
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with  the  well-known  aoademic  rule,  his  assignment.  Ho  was  made  a  Brevet 
Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  was  ordered  to  duty  as  an 
assistant  on  the  fortitications  at  Hampton  Roads.  After  three  years'  service 
here  he  was  ordered  back  to  West  Point,  to  serve  as  an  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  military  engineering.  For  three  years  he  held  this  position, 
and  for  another  he  was  treasux*er  and  quartermaster  of  the  Academy. 

It  was  during  this  stay  at  "West  Point,  in  the  years  1852-56,  that  Lieuten- 
ant Gillmore.  now  a  rising  young  engineer,  whose  talents  had  begun  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  superior  officers  of  his  corps,  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  etfects  of  cannon  projectiles  on  masonr}'  forts — a  stud}'  that  was  to  yield  to 
the  country  and  to  science  such  fruits  as  the  breaching  of  Fort  Pulaski  and  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Sumter  from  distances  at  which  they  had  been  considered 
impivgnable.  The  series  of  breaching  experiments  on  masonrj^  targets  which 
he  here  conducted,  gave  him  his  first  ideas  as  to  the  capabilities  of  rifled  cannon. 
His  views  went  far  beyond  those  of  the  older  members  of  his  corps,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  fall  of  Pulaski  that  he  convinced  them. 

On  July  1st,  1856,  he  was  promoted  to  a  First-Lieutenancy  of  Engineers, 
and  ordered  to  Xew  York  City,  to  assume  charge  of  the  Engineer  Agency  there 
established.  His  duties  were  to  superintend  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction  of  forts,  light-houses,  and  other  works  committed 
to  the  corps.     In  this  position  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  however,  he  was  engaged  upon  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  with  the  limes  and  hydraulic  cements  of  America  and 
Europe — with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  masonry  fortifications.  This 
resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  has  since  become  the  standard 
authorit\'  among  engineers,  on  "Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars."* 
During  the  same  period,  as  another  result  of  these  experiments,  he  contributed 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  session  in 
Albany,  a  paper  on  the  practicability  of  making  a  cement  from  quartz  that,  on 
hardening,  would  assume  the  original  characteristics  of  that  rock,  and  prove  aa 
indestructible.  Some  mathematical  si)eculation8  which  he  'published  about  the 
same  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  Obei'lin  College,  and 
drew  from  them  the  compliinentaiy  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  had  also 
contributed  to  the  Cleveland  papers  suggestions  on  the  defense  of  the  lake  coast, 
whicli  attracted  the  notice  of  the  scientific,  and  received  the  attention  of  the 
War  Dej)artnient. 

Thus  the  young  engineer  gradually  rose  in  his  profession.  He  was  still 
only  a  First-Lieutenant,  but  he  was  marked  as  one  of  tiie  promising  men  of  the 
corps  d' elite  of  the  army.  He  was  engrossed  in  its  duties,  was  devoted  to  its 
advancement,  and  was  noted  for  the  thoroughness  and  value  of  his  investiga- 
tions. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  was 
once  more  alone  in  the  world,  having  lost  his  accomplished  wife  in  1860.  She 
left  him  four  promising  boys,  the  cure  of  whose  education  was  undertaken  in 
bis  wife's  old  home  at  West  Point. 

•300  pp.  octavo;  pubiiHiieU  by  Van  Noatrand,  New  York. 
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In  August,  1861,  Lieutenant  Gillmoro  applied  for  active  field  duty.  Chioi- 
Justicc  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  warmlj-  recommended  him  to 
Governor  Dcnnison.  The  Governor  at  once  offei-cd  him  the  command  of  one 
of  the  Ohio  regiments.  This  he  declined.  ]\[cml)crs  of  the  Engineer  Corps  arc 
wont  to  attach  a  high  importance  to  their  position,  and  Gillmore  preferred  his 
place  in  the  Engineers  to  a  Colonelcy  of  volunteers.  But  he  desired,  if  possi- 
ble, to  organize  a  brigade  of  Sappers,  Miners,  and  Pontoniers  for  service  in  the 
Western  armies.  Govei-nor  Dennison  at  once  fell  in  with  this  idea,  and  urged 
upon  the  President  his  appointment  as  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  Pro- 
fessor Mahan  of  West  Point,  and  AYm.  Cullen  Brj-ant  united  in  the  recommenda- 
tion. Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  unwilling,  but  the  War  Department  objected.  It 
was  then  organizing  an  expedition  under  T,  W.  Sherman  to  make,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Admiral  Dupont,  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Lieu- 
tenant Gillmore's  experience  in  the  Engineer  Agenc}"  in  New  York  jjeculiarly 
qualified  him  for  the  work  of  fitting  out  this  expedition,  and  the  Department 
would  not  sanction  anj'  promotion  by  which  his  services  therein  would  be  lost. 
He  was  accordingly  promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  his  corps,  and  made  Chief  En- 
gineer to  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  then  about  to  set  out  for  Port  Eoyal. 

This  was  on  the  3d  of  October,  1861.  A  month  later  he  was  present  with 
the  staff,  when,  after  Admiral  Dupont's  splendid  bombardment,  the  troops  made 
their  descent  upon  Hilton  Head  Island.  Through  November  and  December  he 
was  engaged  in  fortifying  the  positions  thus  secured. 

Meantime  the  country  impatiently  awaited  some  more  important  results 
from  the  great  coast  expedition  than  the  establishment  of  schools  among  the 
contrabands  on  Hilton  Head.  Finally  the  General  commanding  directed  his 
attention  to  Savannah. 

Fort  Pulaski  stood  in  the  way.  Situated  on  one  of  the  marshy  islands 
along  the  coast,  neither  land  nor  w^ater,  that  yet  offer  to  military  movements 
the  special  obstacles  of  both,  it  seemed  secure  against  land  attacks.  But  it 
covered  both  the  channels  of  the  Savannah  Eiver,  and,  while  it  stood,  the  Avay 
to  the  threatened  city  was  closed.  Late,  therefore,  in  November  Captain  Gill- 
more  was  ordered  to  make  a  thorough  reconnoissance  of  the  locality.  On  the 
29th  he  set  out;  on  the  1st  of  December  he  made  his  report.  The  one  feature 
of  the  report  was  this:  "I  deem  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  pi*acticable  by 
batteries  of  mortars  and  rifled  guns,  established  on  Tybee  Island."*  And  five 
days  later,  in  another  communication,  he  specified  the  armament  he  would  ask 
for  the  undertaking:  "Ten  ten-inch  sea-coast  mortars,  ten  thirteen-inch  do., 
eight  heavy  rifled  guns,  and  eight  Columbiads." 

The  assumption  of  the  young  engineer  was  to  the  older  members  of  his 
corps,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  army  generally,  a  matter  of  astonishment.  The 
site  for  his  proposed  breaching  batteries  was  an  island  seventeen  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  fort.  The  limit  for  practicable  breaching  of  masonry  forts  was 
supposed  to  bo  one  thousand  yards;  and,  except  under  peculiarly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  tliought  such  an  effort  advisable  at  a  distance  greater  than 

♦"Gillmore's  Siege  of  Fort  Pulaski,"  p.  55. 
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six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  yards.  Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  in  no 
war  and  bv  no  o;enei-al.  had  the  reduction  of  hostile  forts  been  attempted  by 
means  of  batteries  even  one  tliousand  yartls  distant.  Here  was  a  j^oung  Captain 
of  Engineers,  absolutely  without  experience  in  war,  proposing  to  reduce  a  fort 
wliich  had  been  recently  pronounced  by  a  competent  military  critic  (Kv.  Rus- 
sell, of  the  London  Times)  impregnable  to  land  attack,  by  batteries  located 
nearly  three  times  as  far  away  as  in  any  successful  bombardment  on  record. 

The  standard  authority  of  the  army  had  this  verdict  on  the  possibility  of 
such  an  undertaking:  "An  exposed  wall  may  be  breached  with  certainty  at  dis- 
tances of  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards,  even  when  elevated  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  breaching  battery;  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  it  would  be  justifiable  to  attempt  to  batter  down  an  exposed 
wall  from  any  distance  not  exceeding  one  thousand  yards,  but  then  the  quan- 
tity of  artillery  must  be  considerable,  and  it  will  require  from  four  to  seven 
days'  firing,  according  to  the  number  of  guns  in  battery,  and  the  period  of 
daylight,  to  render  a  breach  practicable."  Captain  Gillmore  proposed  to  go 
seven  hundred  yards  beyond  this  extreme  limit  fixed  by  the  authority  then  re- 
garded as  final  on  all  such  engineering  questions. 

Save  his  own  experiments,  however,  and  the  theoretical  views  they  had 
suggested  and  confirmed,  he  could  point  to  no  authority  to  sustain  him. 
Bre.iching  at  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  3-ards  had  been  the  limit  to  the 
undertakings  of  European  ai-mies  against  masonry  forts.  Absolutel}-  no  tan- 
gible progress  had  been  made,  in  actual  practice,  since  the  second  siege  of 
Badajos  in  the  Peninsular  war,  when  an  exposed  and  Aveak  castle  wall  was 
breached  at  the  unheard-of  distance  of  eight  hundred  ^^ards.  Some  noteworthy 
English  and  Prussian  experiments,  however,  had  seemed  to  point  to  the  greater 
capacity  of  rifled  artiller3^  In  1800,  a  condemned  Martello  tower  on  the  coast 
of  England  had  been  battered  down  by  Armstrong  rifled  guns,  at  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  and  thirty-two  yards.  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  reporting 
the  fact  to  the  British  AYar  Department,  added:  "Trials  were  subsequently  made 
to  breach  a  similar  tower  from  smooth-bored  sixtj'-eight  and  thirtj-two- 
pounders  at  the  same  range  of  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  yards,  and  the 
result  may  be  deemed  altogether  a  failure,  both  accuracy  of  fire  and  velocity  of 
missiles  being  quite  deficient  for  such  a  range."  In  the  same  year  the  Prussian 
Government  had  ccniducted  similar  experiments  on  certain  old  fortifications  at 
Julicrs,  which  were  to  be  demolished.  Tlie  guns  used  were  rifled  breach-load- 
ers. At  six  hundred  and  fort}'  yards  they  had  breached  a  brick  wall  three  feet 
thick  with  twelve-pounders.  At  fifty  paces  they  had  breached  the  same  wall 
with  six-pounder.s.  And,  at  sixty  j-ards,  they  had  breacluMl  a  wall  six  and  a  half 
feet  thick  with  twenty  (bur  pounders;  while  siibsequently,  with  the  same  guns, 
at  a  distance  of  ninety  yards,  they  had  breached  a  wall  twelve  feet  thick. 

Practically,  this  was  the  sum  of  what  military  science  had  to  teach  on  the 
saVjjcct  of  the  power  of  artillery  against  masonry  forts.  Beyond  this  Captain 
Gillmore  had  progressed  a  little,  by  reason  of  his  own  expei-imenls  at  West  Point. 
lie  believed  that  the  capacity  of  rifled  guns  had  not  been  fully  appreciated.    But 
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he  did  not  yet  give  them  credit  for  tlieir  enormous  superiority  over  the  clunvsy 
Columbiads  and  other  heav}'  smooth-bores  in  which  the  chief  reliance  was  stiil 
placed.  The  English  Martello  tower  had  been  battered  down  by  rifled  ei'>lih-- 
tw'O  and  ibrty-pounders,  at  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  yards.  He  believed 
the  American  Parrotts,  and  other  rifles,  at  least  equal  to  the  famous  Eno-lish 
gun  ;  he  was  able  to  secure  eighty-four-pounders,  sixty-four  pounders,  forty- 
eight-poundcrs,  and  thirty-pounders;  and  with  these,  relying  on  his  belief  that 
rifles  might  do  more  than  they  had  ever  j'et  been  called  upon  to  do,  he  Avas 
willing  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  from  a  distance  more  than  a 
third  greater  than  in  the  English  experiments.  But  he  asked  a  weight  of  metal 
in  smooth-bores — Columbiads,  mortars,  etc. — double  as  great  as  that  of  his  rifles. 

We  have  seen  how  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  books  Captain  Gillmorc's 
proposition  was.  Some  of  the  leading  ofllcers  of  his  own  corps  united  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  wild  scheme  which  the  young  engineer  presented.  Gen- 
eral Totten  himself,  the  venerable  head  of  the  corps,  was  very  decided  in  his 
disapproval.  Conspicuous  engineers  furnished  written  oj^inions,  enforcing  the 
folly  of  the  project.  But  the  General  commanding  was  of  a  temper  that  was 
ready  to  accept  daring  innovations.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  himself 
fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his  engineer's  proposal,  but  he  was  fully  re- 
solved to  let  him  try.  He  accordingly  endorsed  the  plan,  and  forwarded  it  to 
the  Department  at  Washington  for  approval.  Here  it  was  some  time  delayed, 
and  even  after  the  tinal  consent  had  been  obtained,  the  necessary  artillery 
and  ordnance  stores  were  tardily  supplied. 

But  about  the  middle  of  January,  six  weeks  after  the  scheme  was  first 
proposed,  matters  had  progressed  so  far  that  operations  began  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Fort  Pulaski,  pi-eparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  bat- 
teries for  its  reduction.  There  were  several  tortuous  and  uncertain  passages  by 
which,  at  high  tide,  gunboats  of  light  draft  might  evade  Pulaski  and  enter  the 
Savannah  Eiver.  Through  some  of  these  it  was  determined  to  convoy  the  flats 
on  which  artillery  was  floating,  for  batteries  above  Pulaski,  to  cut  off  its  inter- 
course with  Savannah  and  with  the  coast.  One  cause  of  delay  intervened  after 
another,  till,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1862,  after  waiting  nearly  a  month  on 
the  navy,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  transporting  the  guns  for  these  block- 
ading, batteries  by  land. 

Up  the  river  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Pulaski  lies  Jones's  Island,  the  south- 
ern shore  of  which  forms  for  several  miles  the  northern  bank  of  the  stream. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  stretch  rose  the  trifling  elevation  of  Venus's  Point  on 
which  it  was  j^roposed  to  erect  a  battery.  This  would  isolate  Pulaski.  The 
nearest  spot  where  the  soil  was  sufficiently  solid  to  permit  the  encampment  of 
troops  was  Dafuskie  Island,  four  miles  distant.  From  this  place  there  was  water 
communication  between  New,  Wright,  and  Mud  Eivers  to  the  shore  of  Jones's 
Island  opposite  Venus's  Point.  Thence,  across  the  oozy,  shaking  marsh  of  the 
island  the  artillery  must  be  transported  by  hand.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
route  may  be  inferred  from  Captain  Gillmore's  description  of  the  island  :  "  It  is 
nothing  but  a  mud  marsh,  covered  with  reeds  and  tall  grass.     The  general  sur- 
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face  is  about  on  a  level  of  onlinarv  high  tide.  There  are  a  few  sjwts  of  limited 
area.  Venus."?  Point  being  one  of  them,  that  are  submerged  only  by  spring  tides, 
or  by  ordinary  tides  favored  by  the  wind;  but  the  character  of  the  soil  is  the 
same  over  the  whole  island.  It  is  a  soft  unotuous  mud,  free  of  grit  or  sand, 
and  incapable  of  supporting  a  heavy  weight.  Even  in  the  most  elevated  places 
the  partially  dry  crust  is  but  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  the  substratum 
being  a  semi-fluid  mud,  which  is  agitated  like  jelly  by  the  falling  of  oven  small 
bodies  upon  it,  like  the  jumping  of  men  or  ramming  of  earth.  A  pole  or  an 
oar  can  be  forced  into  it  with  ease,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  In 
most  places  the  resistance  diminishes  with  increase  of  penetration.  Men  walk- 
ing over  it- are  partially  sustained  bj'  the  roots  of  reeds  and  grass,  and  sink  in 
onlv  five  or  six  iifbhes.  When  tliis  top  support  gives  way,  they  go  down  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  in  some  places  much  further." 

Across  this  uncertain  slime,  a  wheelbarrow  track  of  plank  was  laid.  Poles 
were  cut  on  Dafuskie  Island  and  taken  by  boats  into  Mud  Eiver  to  make  a 
wharf  for  the  landing  of  the  guns,  and  bags  filled  with  sand  were  carried  over 
by  the  batteries.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  February,  the  hope  of  aid  from  the 
navy  being  abandoned,  the  flats  on  Avhich  the  guns  were  loaded  were  towed  out 
throuo-h  the  sluggish  rivers  by  row-boats,  against  the  tide,  and  landed  at  the 
wharf  At  the  same  time  another  part}'  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  at 
Yenus's  Point,  was  at  work  on  the  platforms  for  the  battery.  First  bags  of 
sand  were  laid  down  on  the  oozy  soil,  till  the  whole  surface  was  raised  five  or 
six  inches.  Then  over  these  went  a  flooring  of  thick  planks,  nearly  but  not 
quite  in  contact  with  each  other.  Across  these  at  right  angles  other  planks 
were  hrul,  till,  finally,  the  platform  was  raised  some  twenty  inches  above  the 
natural  surface.  All  the  while  this  work  went  on,  the  unsuspicious  Rebel  gun- 
boats were  plying  up  and  down  the  Savannah  River,  in  full  view.  Then  at  day- 
light the  work  was  loft,  and  all  hands  went  back  to  Dafuskie. 

The  next  night  came  the  hardest  task.  Over  the  twelvo-feet-deep  mud  of 
Jones's  Island  were  to  be  dragged,  from  the  wharf  back  on  Mud  River  to  the 
site  for  the  battery  at  Vcnus's  Point,  three  thirt3^-pounder  Parrotts,  two  twenty- 
pounders,  and  a  great  eight-inch  siege  howitzer.  The  Captain  shall  tell  us  how 
this  seemingly  impossible  task  was  accomplished  : 

'■The  work  was  done  in  the  following  manner:  The  pieces,  mounted  on 
their  carriages  and  lirnljcrcd  up,  were  moved  forward  on  shifting  runways  of 
planks  Tabout  fifteen  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  three  inches  thick),  laid  end 
to  end.  Lieutenant  Wilson,  with  a  party  of  thirty-five  men,  took  charge  of  the 
two  pieces  in  advance  (an  eight-inch  siege  howitzer  and  a  thirty-poundor 
Parrottj,and  Major  I'eard  and  the  Lieutenant,  with  a  somewhat  larger  force,  of 
the  four  pieces  in  the  rear  (two  twenty  and  two  thirty-pounder  J^ai-rotts.)  Each 
party  had  one  pair  of  planks  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for  the  guns  and 
limbers  to  rest  upon,  when  closed  together.  This  extra  pair  of  planks  being 
pla'-ed  in  front,  in  prolongation  of  those  already  under  the  carriages,  the  pieces 
were  then  drawn  forward  with  the  drag-ropes,  one  after  the  other,  the  length  of  a 
plank,  thus  freeing  the  two  planks  in  the  rear,  which,  in  their  turn,  were  carried 
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to  the  front.  This  labor  is  of  the  most  fatiguing  kind.  In  most  plncea  the  men 
sank  to  theii'  knees  in  the  mud  ;  in  some  phices,  much  deeper.  Tiiis  mud  being  of 
the  most  slippciy  and  slimy  kind,  and  perfectl}'^  free  from  grit  or  sand,  the  planks 
soon  became  entirely  smeared  over  Avith  it.  Many  delays  and  much  exhausting 
labor  were  occasioned  by  the  gun-carriages  slipping  oft"  the  planks.  WIkhi  this 
occurred,  the  wheels  would  suddenly  sink  to  the  hubs,  and  j^owerfiil  levers  had 
to  be  devised  to  raise  them  up  again.  I  authorized  the  men  to  encase  their  feet 
in  sandbags  to  keep  the  mud  out  of  their  shoes.  Many  did  this,  tying  the 
strings  just  below  the  knees.  The  magazines  and  jDlatftjrms  were  ready  for 
service  at  daybreak." 

When  day  dawned,  therefore,  the  Savannah  river  was  closed.  But  now  a 
fresh  peril  arose.  The  artillerists,  as  they  stood  about  their  no-wly-planted  guns, 
presently  pei'ccived  a  foe  creeping  up,  around,  and  ui:)on  them,  against  Avhich 
their  Parrotts  and  mortars  were  of  no  avail.  The  tide  rose  within  eight  inches 
of  the  surface!  A  high  wind  would  have  sent  it  over.  And  the  worst  was  not 
yet,  for  the  spring  tides  were  approaching.  Captain  Gillmore  met  this  new 
danger  by  constructing  a  levee  entirel}^  around  the  battery,  sufficient  to  secure 
it  against  ordinary  seas.     If  storms  should  come,  it  must  take  its  chances. 

A  few  days  later  and  other  batteries  were  planted  to  co-operate  with  this 
one  in  completely  investing  Pulaski  below,  and  blockading  Savannah  above. 
Then  Captain  Gillmore  was  ordered  down  to  undertake  his  greater  work. 

On  the  21st  of  Februarj'  the  first  of  his  required  artillery  and  ordnance 
stores  for  the  siege  arrived.  General  Sherman*  now  determined  that  his  hope- 
ful young  engineer  should  have  all  the  honor  of  success,  or  bear  all  the  burden 
of  defeat;  and  he  accordingly  authorized  him  to  act  as  a  Brigadier-General 
(pending  the  appointment  to  that  rank,  which  he  had  solicited  for  him  from  the 
President),  and  to  assume  command  of  all  the  troops  required  for  the  siege. 
Thenceforward  he  had  matters  entirelj^  in  his  own  hands. 

The  jioint  on  which  batteries  were  now  to  be  erected  was  not  unlike  that  at 
which  General  Gillmore  had  recently  been  laboring.  Tybee  Island,  like  Jones's 
Island  above,  is  a  mud  marsh.  Several  ridges  and  hummocks  of  firm  ground, 
however,  are  to  be  found  upon  it;  and  along  Tybee  Roads,  where  the  artillery 
was  to  be  debarked,  stretched  a  skirting  of  low  sand-banks,  formed  by  the 
action  of  wind  and  tides.  From  this  place  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  ad- 
vanced batteries  was  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  last  mile 
was,  in  full  view  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  within  the  range  of  its  guns.  It  was, 
besides,  a  low  marsh,  presenting  the  same  obstacles  to  the  transportation  of 
heav}'  artillery  that  had  been  encountered  in  the  work  at  Yenus's  Point. 

The  first  difficulty  was  met  in  landing  the  guns.  The  beach  was  open  and 
exposed,  and  often  a  high  surf  Avas  running.  The  guns  were  lowered  from  the 
vessels  on  Avhich  they  had  been  sent  down  from  the  North  upon  lighters,  over 
which  a  strong  deck  had  been  built  from  gunwale  to  gunwale.  Then  at  high 
tide  row-boats  towed  these  lighters  to  the  shore.     Popes  were  then  attached  i6 

■•"-T.  W.  Sherman — distinguished  somethnes  from  the  present  Lieutenant-General  W.  T 
Sherman,  by  the  soubriquet,  "Port  lioyal  Sherman." 
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them,  and  the  men  on  shore  careened  them,  thus  rolling-  the  heavy  masses  of 
iron  overboard  in  the  surf.  AVhen  the  tide  receded  they  were  left  dry.  and  the 
troops  then  seized  upon  them  and  dragged  them  by  main  strength  up  the  sand- 
bank, out  of  reach  ot^  the  next  high  title. 

Then  came  the  task  of  planting  tliem  in  battery  in  the  yielding  marsh,  in 
sight  of  Pulaski  without  being  discovered.  "No  one,"  says  General  Gillmore, 
"except  ax\  eye-witness,  can  form  any  but  a  fi\int  conception  of  the  herculean 
labor  bv  which  mortars  of  eight  and  a  half  Ions  weight,  and  Columbiads,  but  a 
trifle  lighter,  were  moved  in  the  dead  of  night,  over  a  narrow  causeway,  bor- 
dered by  swamps  on  either  side,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  overturned, 
and  buried  in  the  mud  beyond  reach.  The  strr.tum  of  mud  is  about  twelve 
feet  deep;  and  on  several  occasions  the  heaviest  jiie^'os,  particnhirly  the  mortars, 
became  detached  from  the  sling-carts  and  were  with  gr^'al  dilliiuliy,  by  the  use 
of  planks  and  skids,  kept  from  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  barely  sufficient  to  move  a  single  piece,  on  sling-carts.  The  men 
were  not  allowed  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  were  guided  by  the  notes  of  a 
whistle." 

The  work  went  on  without  discovery,  and  ap]iarentl3''  M'ithout  oven  arous- 
ing the  suspicions  of  the  fort.  Its  seeming  impracticability  was  its  safeguard. 
The  batteries  nearest  the  fort  were  carefnlly  screened  from  observation  by  grad- 
ual and  almost  imperceptible  changes  in  the  a]')pearance  of  the  brushwood  and 
brushes  in  front  of  them — no  sudden  alteration  of  the  outline  of  the  landscape 
being  permitted.  Thus,  in  silence  and  in  darkness,  eleven  batteries,  mounting 
heavier  guns  than  were  ever  before  used  in  the  United  States  service,  gradually 
arose  before  the  unsuspicious  fort.  As  the  dangerous  part  of  the  work  was 
completed  le.ss  care  was  taken  about  discover}^,  and  the  enemy  finally  learned 
the  location  of  two  of  the  less  important  batteries;  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
others  he  would  seem  to  have  liad  no  conception. 

By  the  1st  of  April  a  change  in  the  command  of  the  department  had  been 
made.  The  pojiular  impatience  at  the  lack  of  results  under  General  Sherman's 
management  had  led  to  his  removal.  General  Hunter,  on  taking  command, 
found  the  investment  of  Pulaski  complete,  and  the  pre]')arations  for  opening  the 
bombai'dment  well  advanced.  Jle  inspected  the  work,  but  made  no  change 
whatever.  General  Gillmore  was  left  in  command,  and  eight  dnyn  later  was 
ready  to  o])en  fire. 

For  eight  weeks  the  troops  had  been  engaged,  day  and  night,  in  the  most 
exhausting  laV)or,  at  an  incl<;mcnt  season,  and  in  the  most  malarious  of  locali- 
ties. They  had  completed  c^Icven  batteries  along  the  coast  of  "^l^yhce  Island 
ncarcKt  Pula.->ki,  at  a  distance  from  the  fort  i-anging  (Von)  three  thousand  four 
hundred  to  one  thousand  h'\k  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  had  mounted  thirty- 
hix  heavy  guns,  of  which  ten  were  rifles,  as  folhnvs:  Two  eighty-four  ]K)iin(ler- 
Jamcs,  two  sixt3--four-pound(;i'  Jam(;s,  one  forty-eight-pounder  James,  and  five 
thirty  pounder  I'ai'i-ots.  The  Hinooth-boi-es  were,  twfdve  thirtcon-iiudi  mortars, 
four  ten-inch  Hicgo  mortars,  six  ten-inch  Colnmhiads,  and  four  ciglit-inch  (Jo- 
ItimbiadH.     It  was   noon   to   he,   seen   that   this  whole  aiway  of  smooth-bores,   on 
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which  three-fourths  of  the  time  and  laLor  had  been  spent,  was  useless.  The 
whole  length  of  the  line  formed  by  these  batteries  was  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.  In  front  of  it,  with  seven  and  a  half  foot  thick  brick  walls 
standing  obliquely  to  the  line  of  fire,  on  a  separate  little  marshj'  island  a  mile 
or  more  distant,  stood  Pulaski,  isolated  from  Savannah  by  the  batteries  up  the 
river,  but  still  able  to  keep  up  frequent  communication  by  courier  through  the 
swamps.. 

On  the  evening  of  April  9,  18G2,  General  Gilhnorc  issued  his  general  order 
for  the  bombardment.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  precision  Avith  which  every 
detail  was  given.     The  directions  for  the  three  breaching  batteries  will  illustrate  : 

"Battery  Sigel  (five  thi}-ty-pounder  Parrotts  and  one  forty-eight-pounder 
James)  to  open,  with  four  and  three-quarter  second  fuses,  on  the  barbette  guns 
of  the  fort  at  the  second  discharge  from  Battery  Sherman.  Charge  for  thirty- 
pounder,  three  and  one-half  pounds  ;  charge  for  forty-eight-pounder,  five  pounds, 
elevation  four  degrees  for  both  calibers.  As  soon  as  the  barbette  fire  of  the 
work  has  been  silenced,  this  battery  will  be  directed,  with  percussion  shells, 
upon  the  walls,  to  breach  the  pancoiipe  betw^een  the  east  and  south-east  faces, 
and  the  embrasure  next  to  it  in  the  south-east  face  ;  the  elevation  to  be  varied 
accordingly,  the  charge  to  remain  the  same.  Until  the  elevation  is  actually 
determined,  each  gun  should  fire  once  in  six  or  eight  minutes  ;  after  that,  every, 
four  or  five  minutes. 

"Battery  McClellan  (two  eigbty-four-poundcrs  and  two  sixty-four-pounder 
.Tames)  to  open  fire  immediately  after  Battery  Scott.  Charge  for  eighty-four- 
pounder,  eight  pounds;  charge  for  sixty-four-pounder,  six  j^ounds ;  elevation 
for  eightj'-four-pounder,  four  and  one-quarter  degrees  ;  for  sixty-four-pounder, 
four  degrees.  Each  piece  should  fire  once  every  five  or  six  minutes  after  the  ele- 
vation has  been  established  ;  charge  to  remain  the  same.  This  batter}'  should 
breach  the  Avork  in  i\\Q  jjancoupe  between  the  south  and  south-east  faces,  and  the 
embrasure  next  to  it  in  the  south-east  face.  The  steel  scraper  for  the  grooves 
should  be  used  after  every  fifth  or  sixth  discharge. 

''Battery  Scott  (three  ten-inch  and  one  eiglit-inch  Columbiads)  to  fire  solid 
shot,  commencing  immediately  after  the  barbette  fire  of  the  work  has  ceased. 
Charge  of  ten-inch  Columbiad,  twenty-pounds ;  elevation  four  and  one-half  de- 
grees. Charge  of  eight-inch  Columbiad,  ten  pounds ;  elevation  five  degrees. 
This  battery  should  breach  the^a/?cowj:;e'betAveen  the  south  and  south-east  faces, 
and  the  embrasure  next  to  it  in  the  south  east  face;  the  elevation  to  be  varied 
accordingly,  the  charge  to  remain  the  same.  Until  the  elevation  is  accurately 
determined,  each  gun  should  fire  once  in  ten  minutes;  after  that,  every  six  or 
eight  minutes." 

These  instructions,  with  few  exceptions,  were  adhered  to  throughout.  For 
their  striking  illustration  of  the  unerring  as  well  as  pre-estimated  results  of 
applied  science,  engineers  and  artillerists  will  hold  them  not  among  the  least 
remarkable  features  of  the  siege.  They  were  addressed  to  raw  volunteer 
infantry,  absolutely  ignorant  of  artillery  practice  till  the  siege  commenced,  and 
taught  what  little  they  knew  about  serving  the  guns  in  the  intervals  of  leisure 
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from  dragging  them  over  the  bench  into  battery.  Plainl}',  if  the  young  engi- 
neer should  succeed,  it  would  only  bo  because  adverse  circumstances  could  not 
hinder  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  Genei-al  Hunter  decided  to  delay  the  bombard- 
ment till  the  garrison  should  be  summouod,  in  his  felicitous  j^hrase,  to  sun*en- 
der,  and  restore  to  the  United  States  the  fort  which  the}-  held.  The  command- 
iniT  officer  tersely  enough  replied  that  he  was  there  to  defend  and  not  to 'sur- 
render it.  General  Hunter  quietly  read  the  response ;  then,  stepping  to  the 
door  of  his  head-quarters,  said:  "General  Gillmore,  you  may  open  fire  as  soon 
as  you  please."  In  a  moment  a  mortar  from  Eatter}-  Ilalleck  iiung  out  with  a 
putf  its  great  globe  of  metal,  and  the  bombardment  had  begun.  The  enemy 
OiJened  vigorously,  but  rather  wildly,  in  reply. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  fire  of  the  mortars,  comprising  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  artillery  bearing  upon  the  fort,  Avas  comparatively  useless.  Not  one 
shell  in  ten  fell  within  or  upon  the  fort.  The  Columbiads  did  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  efficient,  but  the  rifles  soon  began  to  indent  the  sui-face  of  the  wall 
near  the  south-east  angle.  Neither  the  garrison  nor  our  own  soldiers  saw  much  in 
the  bombardment  promising  decisive  results  ;  but  by  one  o'clock  General  Gill- 
more  was  convinced  that  the  fort  would  be  breached,  mainly  by  the  rifled  pro- 
jectiles, which  the  telescope  showed  to  be  already  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
brick-work.  It  was  also  evident  that  on  breaching  alone,  with  perhaps  an 
assault  when  the  breach  was  practicable,  could  dependence  be  placed.  The  gar- 
rison could  stand  the  mortar  fire  far  longer  than  the  assailants  could  keep  it  np. 

At  dark  the  bombardment  ceased,  three  mortars  and  a  rifle,  however,  keep- 
ing up  a  five-minuto  discharge  through  the  night,  to  prevent  the  garrison  from 
making  repairs.  Ten  and  a  half  hours  of  heavy  firing  from  the  whole  arma- 
ment of  the  batteries  had  apparently  resulted  only  in  a  somewhat  shattered 
appearance  of  the  wall  about  the  angle  on  which  the  firing  had  been  directed, 
and  in  the  dismounting  of  two  barbette  guns,  and  the  silencing  of  three  in  the 
casemates.  But,  in  fact,  the  breach  was  almost  eftcctcd,  although  the  garrison 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  it.  General  Gillmore  had  selected  the 
point  for  the  breach  with  special  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  the  location  of 
the  magazine.  The  moment  his  rifled  balls  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  fort 
they  would  begin  to  strike  the  rear  of  the  magazine  on  the  opposite  side. 

On  the  morning  of  the  llth  the  bombardment  was  resumed.  The  damages 
to  the  wall  soon  became  conspicuous,  and  the  heavy  shots  from  the  Columbiads 
now  Hcrved  to  shatter  and  shake  down  the  masonry  which  the  rifled  projectiles 
hud  <li.splaced.  By  twelve  o'clock  two  entire  casemates  had  been  opened,  and  in 
the  space  between  them  the  rifle  balls  wo-e  plunging  through  to  the  rear  of  the 
magazine.  The  danger  of  being  blown  up  became  imminent,  and  the  command- 
ant ha.stcned  to  call  together  a  council  of  his  ofTlcers.  They  voted  unanimously 
for  surrender,  and  just  as  their  flag  camo  fiuttoiing  slowly  down,  (Jenerai  (iill- 
more  was  giving  hi.s  directions  for  opening  upon  anothei' embi'asure.  lie  passed 
over  at  once  and  received  the  surrender. 

The  loss  on  our  side  was  but  one  man  killed,  so  perfect  had  been  the  engi- 
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ncering  skill  that  directed  tlie  construction  of  the  defenses  along  the  line  of  bat- 
teries. The  garrison  of  the  fort  lost  several  killed  and  wounded.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  were  surrendered.* 

The  immediate  result  of  these  operations  was  the  total  blockade  of  the  port 
of  Savannah,  and  the  reduction  of  the  princii^al  defense  of  the  city  against 
attack  from  the  sea.  But  their  remote  consequences  were  far-reaching,  and 
constituted  an  era  in  military  science.  General  Gillmore  himself  has  set  forth 
some  of  them.  "It  is  true,  bej'ond  question,"  he  says,  "  that  the  minimum  dis- 
tance, say  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  yards,  at  which  land  batteries 
have  heretofore  been  considered  practically  harmless  against  exposed  masonrj'-, 
must  be  at  least  trebled,  now  that  rifled  guns  have  to  be  provided  against."! 
And  he  confidently  adds :  "  With  heavy  James  or  Parrott  guns  the  practica- 
bility of  breaching  the  best-constructed  brick  scarp  at  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  five  hundred  yards,  with  satisfactory  rapidity,  admits  of 
very  little  doubt.  Had  we  possessed  our  present  knowledge  of  their  power  jh'c- 
vious  to  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pulaski,  the  eight  weeks  of  laborious  prepa- 
ration for  its  reduction  could  have  been  curtailed  to  one  week,  as  heavy  mor- 
tars and  Columbiads  would  have  been  omitted  from  the  armament  of  the  batte- 
ries, as  vinsuitable  for  breaching  at  long  ranges."  In  short,  he  had  shown  the 
enormous  power  of  the  new  heavy  rifled  artillery  at  unprecedentedly  long 
ranges  ;  and  in  those  thirty-six  hours'  firing  had  unsettled  the  foundations  of 
half  the  fortifications  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  man  that  did  this  was  a  young  Captain  of  Engineers  who  had  never 
seen  a  gun  fired  in  battle  till  on  this  expedition,  and  had  never  commanded  the 
firing  of  one  till  in  this  siege — who  had  nevertheless  staked  his  success  in  his 
profession  on  the  soundness  of  his  theories  about  artillery-,  and  in  doing  so,  had 
faced  the  opposition  of  the  talent  and  experience  of  the  entire  brilliant  corps, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  j'ounger  and  less  known  members. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  surrender  his  provisional  appointment  as  Briga- 
dier-General was  confirmed  by  the  President.  Ilis  long  exposure  to  the  malaria 
of  the  marshes,  brought  on  a  fever  which  now  jirostrated  him,  and  kept  him 
out  of  the  field  till  the  ensuing  August. 

On  his  recovery  from  the  malarious  fever  of  the  Georgia  swamps,  General 
Gillmore  went  to  Albany,  under  the  orders  of  the  Department,  to  assist  the 
Governor  of  New  York  in  equipping  and  forwarding  to  the  seat  of  war  the 
troops  then  being  raised  in  that  State.  After  a  month  of  such  service,  about 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Kentuck}^  by  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith,  Avhieh  threw 
Buell  back  from  north  Alabama  to  tlie  Ohio  Piver,  General  Gillmore  was  sud- 
denly ordered  to  Cincinnati;  and  on  the  17th  of  September  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  advance  moving  down  from  Covington  after  Kirby  Sniiti).  But 
about  this  time  the  invasion   of   Kentucky  was  abandoned.     Meanwhile  our 

*  The  loss  of  the  garrison  might  be  inferred  to  be  twenty-five,  since  it  is  known  to  have  num- 
bered three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  only  three  hundred  and  sixty  were  taken  }>risoner.s. 
tGillmore's  Siege  of  P^ort  Pulaski,  p.  52. 
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forces  had  sustainoil  a  dotoat  in  the  Kanawha  Tallcy,  and  the  need  of  an  ex- 
perienced officer  to  reorganize  the  troops  as  they  came  out  at  Point  Pleasant 
was  severely  telt.  General  Gillmore  Avas  hurried  up;  then,  ten  days  later,  on 
the  arrival  of  General  Cox  to  assume  command  of  the  Department,  was  sent 
back  to  the  troops  he  had  lately  been  leading  in  Kentucky.  On  the  27th  of 
October  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  post  of  Lexington,  and  then,  three 
months  later,  he  relieved  General  Gordon  Granger  in  the  command  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Central  Kentucky. 

The  period  of  General  Gillmore's  service  in  Kentuck}-  was  marked  b}'  no 
achievements  of  special  importance.  The  main  Eebel  army  had  been  pushed 
beyond  Stone  Eiver  in  Tennessee;  and  the  quiet  of  Central  Kentucky  was  only 
disturbed  by  small  parties  of  foragers  or  marauders,  and  b}'  the  natural  turbu- 
lence of  the  disloyal  elements.  The  most  formidable  of  the  Kcbel  raids  was 
that  commanded  by  General  Pegram,  which  was  finally  beaten  back  at  the 
battle  of  Somerset.  Pegram  crossed  the  Cumberland  Eiver  at  Stazall's  Ferry, 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  with  a  mounted  force  variously  estimated  at  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  He  drove  in  the 
advanced  posts  at  Somerset  and  Danville,  and  pushed  boldly  up  toward  Lexing- 
ton, until  he  reached  the  Kentucky  River.  Meantime  he  had  proclaimed  that 
his  force  was  only  the  advance  of  a  large  column  under  Breckinridge  that  Avas 
to'"  redeem"  the  State,  and  had  issued  a  high-sounding  manifesto,  declaring 
that  every  young  Kentuckian  who  now  hesitated  to  join  the  "liberating"  army 
must  ibrthwith  leave  the  State.  These  loud  pretences  seem  to  have  imposed 
upon  the  officers  commanding  the  posts  in  the  line  of  Pegram's  advance,  and  all 
fled  before  him. 

But  when  he  halted  at  the  Kentucky  River,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that 
he  di<l  80  because  he  lacked  the  force  to  go  further.  The  mounted  men  in  the 
Department  were  then  mostly  away  in  North-eastern  Kentucky',  in  pursuit  of 
another  Rebel  raiding  party  commanded  bj'  Colonel  Clarke.  General  Gillmoro 
however  promptly  checked  the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  ordered  it  back  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Kentucky  River  to  confront  Pegram,  and  made  haste  to  gather 
together  such  mounted  troops  as  remained  accessible.  AVith  these,  on  the  28th 
of  ^larch,  he  set  out  to  join  the  infantry,  and  ]")ress  down  upon  Pegram.  Alto- 
gether he  was  able  to  advance  with  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  all 
arms,  while  other  troops  rapidly  followed.  > 

The  force  he  was  to  encounter  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  The  Rebels 
declared  it  was  inferior  in  strength.*  Gillmore  believed  it  to  outnumber  him 
two  to  one.f  A  few  miles  north  of  Somerset,  on  Dutton's  Hill,  it  turned  to  give 
him  battle.  He  had  considerable  infantry  forces  a  day's  march  in  the  rear,  but, 
rather  than  fall  back  upon  them,  he  resolved  to  accept  battle  with  the  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  then  up.  Dismounting  his  cavalry,  he  sent  the  hoi-ses  to  the 
rear  of  the  artillery  in  the  center,  whei-e  they  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
Btrong  cavali-y  reserve,  and  deceived  the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  there  was 
momentary  danger  of  a  cavidry  charge.     The  troops  then   advancicd   u[)on   the 

•Pollard's  Soolhern  Ilislory  of  the  War,  p.  G02,  t Gillmore's  Ofiicial  Keport. 
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enemy's  position,  and  a  S2)iritecl  fight  of  severul  hours'  duration  ensued. 
Finally,  Gillmore  perceived  that  his  rear  was  about  to  bo  attacked  b}^  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry,  just  detached  from  his  front.  Leaving  the  rear  to  take  cai-e 
of  itself,  he  straightway  ordered  a  charge  of  the  whole  command  up  the  liill 
upon  the  body  remaining  to  hold  the  enemy's  position.  Weakened  as  it  was  by 
the  detachment  just  made  for  the  rear  attack,  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  impet- 
uous onset.  The  enemy  was  thus  driven ;  the  Eebel  attack  on  the  rear  was 
easily  brushed  back,  and  the  line  rapidly  advanced.  The  main  body  of  the 
routed  enemy  escaped  across  the  Cumberland  Eiver  during  the  night.  Gill- 
more's  loss  was  about  fifty.  He  i-eported  Pegrani's  loss  at  nearly  five  hundred, 
including  eighteen  officers.  The  Kebels  only  acknowledged  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  and  some  of  our  newspaper  accounts  doubted  whether  even  that  were 
not  an  exaggeration.-!^  The  action,  however,  was  handsomely  managed,  and  its 
success  was  complete. 

The  battle  of  Somerset  practically  ended  General  Gillmore's  career  in  Ken- 
tucky. Burnside  presently  arrived  with  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  and  Gillmore 
received  a  short  leave  of  absence.  At  its  close  he  was  to  be  called  to  more  con- 
genial work,  on  the  theater  where  he  was  to  win  his  most  brilliant  and  enduring 
fame.  His  operations  in  Kentucky  did  not  add  to  his  reputation.  Somerset 
was  well  enough,  but  it  was  a  small  affair  compared  with  the  reduction  of  Pu- 
laski. The  other  movements  were  trifling,  and  the  whole  campaign — if  it  could 
be  called  by  so  imposing  a  name — was  inconsequential.  Gillmore  was  not  at 
all  to  blame  for  this;  he  did  all  he  was  ordered  and  all  that  his  means  would 
allow;  but  he  gained  no  applause  b}'  his  performance  in  Kentucky,  and  won 
little  admiration  from  the  raw  volunteers  whom  he  commanded.  He  was,  how- 
ever, brevetted  Colonel  of  Engineers  for  his  conduct  at  Somerset. 

Prom  the  outset  of  the  war  two  goals  had  fired  the  ambition  of  the  East. 
As  bej'ond  the  mountains  they  could  see  no  hopeful  issue  to  the  struggle  till 
the  Great  River,  the  symbol  of  the  Union,  went  unvexed  to  the  sea;  so  in  the 
East,  they  counted  the  successes  of  the  hour  but  little  worth,  Avhile  Richmond 
remained  the  capital  of  the  Confederac}^,  and  the  Rebel  flag  floated  in  the  har- 
bor of  Charleston.  Against  Richmond  great  armies  were,  from  time  to  time, 
set  in  array.  But  the  popular  impatience  had  not  been  gratified  by  a  similar 
show  of  eff'ort  against  the  cradle  of  rebellion.  One  exjDedition,  which  had  been 
expected  to  replace  on  Sumter  the  flag  that  Anderson  hauled  down,  slopped 
short  on  the  Xorth  Carolina  coast.  Another,  more  formidable  and  more  ])rt;!n- 
ising,  contented  itself  with  seizing  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal.  Another  rested 
satisfied  with  sinking  old  hulks  in  the  outer  channel  of  the  coveted  j^orl. 
These  great  military  preparations  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Pulaski  and  the  de- 
fenses of  Savannah.     But  the  defenses  of  Charleston,  the  hotbed  of  the  ti'eason, 

"•■■Pollard,  uhi  supra.  Greeley's  Amer.  Conflict,  Vol.  II,  p.  428.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
share  of  one  of  the  leading  Ciivalry  commands  in  the  fight  may  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  the 
Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  Vol.  II,  of  this  work,  p.  798. 
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the  spot  of  all  in  the  limits  of  the  rebelliou  most  odious  to  the  countiy,  stood 
unharmed  and  unthreatened. 

Finally,  Admiral  Dupont,  with  ineflicient  support,  made  a  gallant  but  un- 
successful attempt  wiih  the  iron-dads  upon  Fort  Sumter.  Reijulse  only  height- 
ened the  popular  demand  for  the  reduction  of  "  the  spot  "svhere  treason  was 
hatched."'  Military  men  were  accustomed  to  question  the  imiDortance  of  Charles- 
ion  as  a  strategic  point  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the  people  and  the 
CJovernment  were  wiser.  They  rightly  reckoned  Charleston  second  to  no  strat- 
egic point  within  the  Confedcrac}'- ;  for  its  possession  would  inspire  the  North, 
would  discourage  and  demoralize  the  Southern  people  and  the  Southern  army; 
would  give  a.<suranee  to  menacing  Europe  that  the  Government  was  able  to  open 
its  own  ports  and  protect  its  own  coasts. 

General  Gillmore  had  just  been  relieved  in  Kentuck}^  when  Avord  came  of 
Admiral  Dupont's  failure.  lie  emploj-ed'  his  leisure  in  submitting  to  the  War 
Department  his  views  of  what  nxight  be  done  by  a  combined  land  and  naval 
attack.  He  dwelt  largely  on  the  lessons  Avhich  Fort  Pulaski  taught,  and,  basing 
his  confidence  ujjon  the  performance  there,  maintained  that  Fori,  Sumter  could 
be  reached  and  reduced  without  any  increase  to  the  forces  on  the  spot. 

These  views  fell  in  remarkably  w^ith  the  wishes  of  the  Department.  Gen- 
ci*al  Halleck,  then  General-in-Chief,  pi'otested  that  he  could  spare  no  more  troops 
for  a  side-issue  like  that  of  Charleston.  Yet  popular  impatience  and  the  desire 
of  the  Government  united  in  the  demand  that  the  undertaking  against  Charles- 
ton should  not  be  abandoned.  If  then  Gillmore  could  make  this  undertakinir 
effective  without  any  increase  of  force,  he  was  the  wanting  man.  So,  within  a 
few  weeks,  he  was  summoned  to  Washinglou  for  consultation.  His  standing  as 
an  engineer  had  been  vastly  heightened  by  his  reduction  of  Pulaski ;  and  he 
found  the  Department  ready  to  accept  his  statements  on  engineering  questions 
as  final  authority. 

The  Ifavy  Department  had  represented  its  desire  to  undertake  another 
movement  upon  Fort  Sumter,  but  had  notified  the  military  authorities  that  its 
.success  required  "  the  occupation  of  Morris  Island,  and  the  establishment  of 
land  batteries  on  that  i.-^land  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  fort."*  To  this 
General  Gillmores  attention  was  particularly  invited,  and  his  opinions  on  all 
the  points  involved  were  solicited.  He  found  the  naval  authorities  regarding 
Fort  Sumter  as  the  key  to  the  position.  They  adirnu'd  tlirir  ability  to  i-cniove 
the  channel  obstructions,  secure  control  of  the  entire  harbor,  and  reach  the  city  as 
HOon  as  the  offensive  power  of  Sumter  was  destro3'ed.  They  csjjecially  dreaded, 
however,  its  bai-bette  guns,  whose  j)luiiging  fire  was  vei'y  (hiiigiirous  to  the  mon- 
itors.f  Gcnci'al  Gillmore  at  once  renewed  the  declaration  ol"  his  belief  in  (ho 
possibility  of  reducing  Fort  Sumter  with  the  forces  then  on  the  spot.  He  added 
that  beyond  the  occupation  of  Morris  Island  and  the  in^duclion  of  Sumter,  the 
land  forces  could  not  be  cx])ccted  to  accomplish  nunh,  unless  lai'gely  re-en- 
forced.    But,  inasmuch  as  the  navy  professed  its  ability  to  do  the  rest,  this  cau- 

•General  Hailcck'H  Annual  Kcport  for  1862. 
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tion  went  for  little,  It  was  speedily  decided  that  General  Gillmorc  should  be 
given  the  command  of  the  department,  to  which,  not  jet  a  ye^ir  ago,  he  had 
started,  a  young,  unknown  engineer,  for  his  first  sight  of  actual  war;  and  that 
Rear  Admiral  Foote  should  succeed  Duj)ont  in  command  of  the  naval  squadron. 
We  now  know,  also/!=  that  the  folloAving  plan  of  operations  was  then  agreed  upon  : 

"First.  To  make  a  descent  upon  and  obtain  possession  of  the  south  end  of 
Moi-ris  Island,  known  to  be  occupied  b}'  the  enemy,  and  then  being  strongly  for- 
tified by  him,  oftensivel}^  and  defensively. 

"  Second.  To  lay  siege  to  and  reduce  Fort  Wagner,  a  heavily-armed  cai'tli- 
work  of  strong  plan  and  relief,  situated  near  the  north  end  of  Morris  Island, 
and  distant  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  yards  from  Sumter.  W^ith  P^ort 
Wagner  the  work  on  Cummings's  Point  would  also  fall. 

"Third.  From  the  position  thus  secured,  to  demolish  Fort  Sumter,  and, 
afterward,  co-operate  with  the  fleet,  when  it  was  ready  to  move  in,  by  a  heavy 
artiller}^  fire. 

"Fourth.  The  monitors  and  iron-clads  to  enter,  remove  the  channel  ob- 
structions, run  b}'  the  batteries  on  James's  and  Sullivan's  Islands,  and  reach 
the  city." 

Of  these  four  distinct  operations  the  army  was  to  take  the  lead  in  execut- 
ing all  but  the  last.  That — to  which  all  the  others  were  preparatory — the  navy 
professed  its  full  ability  to  accomplish.  We  are  now  to  see  how  faithfully  and 
thoroughl}^  Gillmore  executed  his  portion  of  the  programme. 

First,  The  Descent  on  Morris  Zs/r/zicZ.— The  nearest  point  to  Fort  Sumter  held 
by  the  Xational  forces,  on  General  Gillmore's  arrival,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1863, 
was  Foil}^  Island.  This  narrow  sand  spit  borders  the  channel  on  the  south  side, 
running  u])  toward  the  city.  It  is  terminated  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  communicat- 
ing with  the  creeks  and  lagoons  through  the  marsh  back  of  it,  known  as  Li oht- 
house  Inlet.  Just  across  this  begins  Morris  Island,  another  narrow  sand  sjjit  on  the 
bosom  of  the  marsh,  which  runs  up,  almost  like  a  prolongation  of  Folly  Island,  till 
its  upper  extremity  is  within  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  yards  of  Fort 
Sumter.  It  was  known  to  be  held  in  force  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  fort  at  its  upper 
extremit}^  was  known  to  be  formidable,  although  its  real  strength  was  scarcely  sus- 
pected. An  abortive  attempt  to  reach  this  point  by  means  of  the  approaches  on 
the  large  island  (James's  Island)  back  of  it,  had  ended  in  the  disastrous  slauo-hter 
of  Secessionville.  General  Gillmore  wisely  decided  not  to  repeat  that  experi- 
ment. He  was  able  to  muster  only  about  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
General  Beauregard,  defending  Charleston,  had  a  considerably  larger  force  at 
his  command.  On  open  ground,  then,  his  inferiority  in  numbers  would  reduce 
him  to  the  defensive.  But  on  the  narrow  sand-bank  of  Morris  Island  he  could 
deploy  a  front  as  formidable  as  it  would  be  possible  for  the  enemy  on  that  ground 
to  array  against  him ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  made  entirely  secure  by  reason  of 
being  under  the  guns  of  the  navy. 

Yet  the  descent  presented  grave  difficulties.  With  the  ordinarj^  hazard  of 
an  assault  upon  fortified  positions  were  coupled  the  unusual  danger  of  an  ap- 

*Gillmore'.s  "Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  agahist  Charleston,"  pj).  16,  17. 
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proach  in  full  view  in  open  boats,  of  disembarking  under  fire,  forming  on  tbe 
beach  under  fire,  and  then  advancing  to  the  attack  under  the  combined  fire  of 
artillerv  and  small  arms.  The  reduction  of  these  hazards  was  sought  in  various 
wars.  With  a  secrecy  that  must  always  remain  a  marvel,  fortj'-seveu  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  with  suitable  parapets,  s])linter-proof  defenses  and  magazines, 
were  planted  on  the  extremity  of  Folly  Island,  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
enemy's  pickets,  without  discoverj'^  or  suspicion.  These  were  to  cover  the  cross- 
ing of  the  storming  parties  and  to  silence  the  works  they  wei-e  to  assault.  A 
considerable  force  was  ostentatiously  sent  around  by  Stono  Eiver  to  make  a 
demonstration  upon  James's  Island.  This  was  to  create  the  impression  that  in 
imitation  o^  the  Secessionville  blunder,  the  main  attack  was  to  be  delivered 
there,  and  thus  draw  otT  troops  from  the  fortifications  of  Morris  Island.  Finall}', 
a  bodv  of  troops  was  sent  up  the  South  Edisto  to  cut  the  railroad  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  This  was  to  prevent  the  passage  of  re-enforcements 
to  Charleston,  if  the  operations  about  to  be  developed  should  seem  to  threaten 
its  speedy  fall.  This  last  precaution  failed.  The  others  were  completely  suc- 
cesstul,  and  largely  Jiided  in  securing  the  greater  success  on  Morris  Island. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  within  less  than  a  month  after  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  had  assumed  the  command,  the  concealed  batteries  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  upper  end  of  Folly  Island  suddenly  opened  upon  the  unsuspicious 
enemy — across  the  Inlent.  Believing  the  danger  to  be  on  James's  Island  the 
Rebel  commander  had  transferred  thither  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force. 
The  rest,  astonished  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  a  danger  they  had  believed 
impossible  (for  none  had  dreamt  that  heavy  batteries  could  thus  be  secretly 
established  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  ])ickets),  made  an  inadequate  resist- 
ance. The  storming  party  which,  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  the  bombardment, 
pulled  up  in  small  boats  to  the  beach  of  Morris  Island,  landed  with  little  diffi- 
culty, and  speedily  swept  up  and  into  the  nearest  fortification.  The  Eobels  fell 
back,  but  maintained  a  sharp  resistance  at  each  successive  earthwork.  Out  of 
each  in  turn  they  were  driven  by  the  flushed  and  eager  troops.  By  nine  o'clock 
they  had  carried  three-fourths  of  the  island,  and  their  skirmishers  were  within 
musket  range  of  Fort  Wagner,  the  strong  work  at  the  upper  end,  while  on  this 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  navy  were  pouring  a  severe  artillery  fire.  The  heat 
being  intense,  and  the  troops  being  exhausted.  General  Gillmore  now  thought  it 
well  to  suspend  further  operations  for  the  day.* 

It  was  probably  an  unfortunate  delay.  It  is  possible  that  the  exhaustion  of 
the  troops  might  have  made  the  attempt  to  bring  them  to  an  immediate  assault 
of  Fort  Wagner  hazardous.  But  it  is  certain  that,  when  they  were  repulsed, 
they  found,  next  moi-ning,  that  the  surprised  enemy  had  profited  by  the  delay  as 
well  a.s  themselves.  The  troops  then  made  a  gallant  assault,  })iit  from  the  very 
Btjmmit  of  the  parapet  which  thej''  had  gained  they  were  huilcd  biulc  in  blood}' 
disorder.     Still,  so  great  was  the  strength  of  this  uiiiinposing  sand-lu^ap  subse- 

•  Eleven  pieces  of  lieavv  ordnanoe  were  captured  in  these  opcralionH.  The  Iohs  was  one 
hundrc'l  and  fifty  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  and  the  enemy's  loss  was  estimated  at  two 
hundred. 
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qiieatlj-  found,  that  it  will  never  be  held  more  than  a  bare  possibilitj^  that  by 
a  continuance  of  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  descent  upon  llie  island, 
Wagner  might  have  been  carried.  The  failure  to  carry  it  then  enforced  slower 
opei-ations,  and  thus  brought  General  Gillmore  to  the  second  feature  of  the  plan 
he  had  concerted  with  the  navy  before  his  departure  from  Washington. 

Second,  The  Siege  of  Fort  Wagne7\ — The  position  in  which  General  Gillmore 
now  found  himself  was  this:  He  was  planted  upon  the  enemy's  late  position  on 
Morris  Inland.  He  held  three-fourths  of  the  four  hundred  acres  comprised  in 
the  Island;  on  the  other  fourth  the  enemy  maintained  a  foothold  by  means  of  a 
formidable  work — externally  nothing  but  a  sand-bank  heaped  up  in  the  form  of 
a  fortification — internally  a  powerful  work,  with  subterranean  bomb-])roof 
shelters  for  its  entire  garrison.  He  found  the  island  narrowing  from  the  width 
of  a  thousand  yards  at  the  points  where  he  landed  to  scarcely  twenty-five  3-ards 
in  front  of  Fort  Wagner — a  space  that  seemed  too  contracted  for  any  jjossibil- 
ity  of  siege  approaches  by  means  of  the  regular  parrallels  and  zigzag  saps. 
Every  foot  of  ground  which  he  held  was  under  the  constant  and  searching  fire 
of  the  enemy's  guns  from  Fort  Wagner,  Cummings's  Point,  James's  Island,  Sul- 
livan's Island,  and  Fort  Sumter.  Parts  of  the  ground  that  he  occupied  were 
but  two  feet  above  ordinary  high  water,  and  an}^  unusually  high  tide,  accompa- 
nied by  wind,  dashed  over;  the  greatest  ridge  on  the  island  of  which  he  could 
avail  himself  was  only  thirty-four  feet  higher.  The  surface  of  the  island  was 
a  fine,  almost  white,  quartz  sand,  on  which  the  fiery  sun  of  those  latitudes  beat 
with  furiiace  heat.  It  proved  to  be  the  most  valuable  material  for  fortifications 
ever  used;  while,  flying  in -clouds  over  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  and  filling  the 
barrels,  it  became  a  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  satisfactorj^  artillery 
practice. 

Eight  days  after  the  descent  upon  the  island  General  Gillmore  was  pre- 
pared to  make  another  attempt  npon  Fort  Wagner.  Heavy  rain-storms,  which 
flooded  the  batteries  and  destroyed  the  powder,  had  j)revented  an  earlier  move- 
ment. About  noon  all  the  batteries  which  had  been  planted  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  island,  oj^ened  upon  Wagner.  The  navy  then  moved  up  alongside,  joined 
in  the  bombardment.  At  first  the  fort  returned  a  sharp  and  severe  fire  ;  but  it 
presently  ceased  altogether.  Supposing  the  fort  to  be  effectually  silenced,  an 
assault  was  now  ordered.  The  mistake  was  soon  discovered.  The  moment  the 
head  of  the  storming  column  debouched  from  the  first  parallel,  about  sunset,  it 
was  met  by  a  heav}^  fire  from  the  fort.  An  instant  afterward,  from  every  quar- 
ter, there  poured  upon  the  devoted  column  a  storm  of  shot.  Sumter  opened  ; 
Gregg  opened;  the  batteries  on  James's  Island  to  the  left,  and  on  Sullivan's 
Island  across  the  channel  to  the  right,  opened.  Through  it  all  the  troops  gal- 
lantly advanced — Colonel  ShaAv,  with  the  Fifty-Fourth  Massachusetts,  leading 
the  way.  At  last  they  approached  so  near  the  work  that  the  fire  from  our  bat- 
teries and  from  the  navy  on  the  fort  had  to  be  suspended,  for  fear  of  hitting 
our  own  men.  Then  suddenly  uprose  along  all  the  parapet  a  cloud  of  musketry. 
Through  the  bombardment  the  garrison  of  Wagner  had  been  quietly  and  safely 
ensconced  in  the  bomb-proof  beneath — only  enough  men  being  left  out  to  serve 
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the  guns.  The  moment  the  boinbavdiuent  ceased,  the}"  swarmed  up  into  the 
fort  fresh  and  unaffected  hy  the  terribh^  fire,  and  opened  with  murderous  vol- 
leys upon  the  advancing  column  now  within  close  range.  Through  even  this  it 
swept  on.  It  reached  the  wet  ditch,  plunged  through  it,  clambered  up  the  par- 
apet, fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison  in  the  quickly-descending  darkness, 
raade  good  its  position  on  the  south-east  bastion.  But  the  darkness  and  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  fort  possessed  by  the 
garrison  gave  them  a  great  advantage.  After  a  three  hours'  struggle  the  assail- 
ants felt  compelled  to  relinquish  ihoir  hold  upon  the  bastion  they  occupied  and 
fall  back  to  their  parallels. 

Two-fold  failure  thus  rested  upon  the  etforts  to  possess  the  upper  end  of 
Morris  Island.  To  most  officers  this  would  have  suggested  abandonment  of  the 
effort,  or  a  call  for  re-enforcements.*  To  General  Gillmore  it  suggested  that,  if 
he  were  delayed  in  capturing  the  upper  end  of  Morris  Island,  from  -which  to 
reduce  Fort  Sumter,  he  might,  perhaps,  reduce  Fort  Sumter  Avithout  it.  He 
thus  advanced  to  the  simultaneous  execution  of  the  third  feature  of  the  plan 
concerted  at  Washington,  while  still  engaged  upon  the  unfinished  work  of  the 
second. 

Third,  Tlie  JReduction  of  Fort  Sumter. — The  defensive  line  on  the  island,  now 
held  by  General  Gillmore,  was  between  four  and  five  thousand  yards  distant 
from  Foi't  Sumter.  We  have  seen  that  before  Pulaski,  one  thousand  yards  was 
believed  to  be  the  extreme  limit  at  which  breaching  operations  against  masonry 
forts  should  be  attempted,  and  then  only  under  a  combination  of  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances  and  the  most  absolute  necessil}'.  At  Pulaski  General  Gill- 
more had  enlarged  this  distance  to  seventeen  hundred  yards,  and  in  his  report 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  breaching  might  even  be  attempted,  with  the  best 
of  the  new  artillery,  at  two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  yards.  So  rapidly 
had  he  progressed  that  he  was  now  about  to  attempt  it  at  double  this  maximum 
distance  laid  down  by  himself,  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy  in  an  intervening 
earthwork,  against  whom  the  resources  of  his  artillery  and  of  two  successive 
assaults  had  thus  far  proved  ineffectual.  Meantime  he  proposed  to  push  his 
regular  approaches  against  Wagner.  Should  he  succeed  in  reducing  Sumter  by 
firing  over  Wagner,  then  the  great  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  navy  into  the 
harbor  would  be  removed.  But,  should  the  navy  hesitate,  the  ultimate  posses- 
sion of  Wagner  would  enable  him  to  draw  a  shorter  line  across  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  and  make  the  blockade  of  the  fort  hermetical. 

On  the  night,  thei-cfore,  of  tlie  failure  of  the  second  assault  on  Wagner,  the 
energetic  commander  gave  orders  foi*  the  conversion  of  the  batteries  em])loyed 
during  the  day  into  a  strong  defensive  line,  capable  of  resisting  an}'  sortie  the 
enemy  might  make.  Beliind  this,  and  next  the  nuirsh  on  the  left,  the  first  bat- 
tery for  use  against  Sumter  was  erected — at  a  distance  from  that  work  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  yarfis,  or  over  two  and  one-third  miles. 

In   five  days  tiiis  work  was  completed;  and  on   the  HU(;cecdir\g  night,  by 

•niroughool  llic  oporalionH  in  CliarleHton  li.irhor  General  fjiillmore  never  asked  for  any  re- 
enforcementfl,  except  to  replace  thoHC  loHt  by  diHcaHc  and  cxpoBure. 
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means  of  the  "flying  sap,"  n  second  parallel  Avas  cstaLlishcd  six  liundrod  yards 
fni-ther  np  the  island.  On  the  left  it  ran  across  to  the  creek,  which  here  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  adjacent  marsh,  and  across  which  two  booms  of  floating 
timber  were  constructed,  to  keep  otf  Eebel  sorties  in  boats.  On  the  riglit  it  ran 
down  to  the  sea,  and  was  extended  clear  out  to  low-water  mark,  Avhere  by 
means  of  crib-work  of  stone  a  battery  was  established,  that  for  half  the  time 
was  cut  off  by  the  rising  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  line,  and  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  breakers  of  the  surf  In  three  daj's  this  work  was  accomplished. 
Behind  the  new  line  other  batteries  of  heav}-  rifled  cannon  were  then  erected 
for  breaching  Fort  Sumter — in  full  view  of  more  than  one  Eebel  jmrapet,  and 
under  constant  fire  from  Wagner  and  from  James's  Island.  The  accomplished 
officer  of  engineers  to  whom  the  General  assigned  this  work,  expressed  the 
decided  belief  that  it  was  impracticable,  but  he  was  soon  enabled  to  pi-ore  his 
predictions  erroneous  by  his  own  performance.  The  batteries  here  erected 
against  Sumter  were  at  a  mean  distance  from  it  of  three  thousand  five  hundi'cd 
and  twenty-five  yards — a  few  feet  over  two  miles.  During  the  same  period  still 
other  breaching  batteries  had  been  ordered  further  down  the  island,  a  consider- 
able distance  below  even  the  first  parallel.  In  these,  at  a  distance  of  not  quite 
two  and  a  half  miles,  were  placed  some  of  the  heaviest  guns  used  against  Sum- 
ter, one  three  hundred-pounder  Parrott,  two  two  hundred-pounders,  and  four 
one  hundred-pounders. 

By  the  9th  of  August  the  work  on  these  various  undertakings  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  General  Gillmore  was  able  to  take  another  step  toward  Wag- 
ner. On  that  night,  therefore,  the  third  parallel  was  established,  Avith  the  flying 
sap,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  j'ards  in  advance  of  the  second.  The 
enemy  now  began  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  the  iX)sition.  Thus  fjir  his 
defense  had  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  he  would  be  able,  by  means  of  the 
powerful  works  of  Wagner,  stretching  clear  across  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
from  the  sea  to  the  marsh,  to  maintain  his  hold  and  protect  the  flank  of  Sumter; 
and  on  this  theory  no  defense  of  the  lower  part  of  the  island  had  been  made  at 
all  commensurate  with  its  importance.  It  was  now  seen  that  the  steady  advance 
of  Gillmore's  parallels  and  zigzag  ajiproaches  had  become  menacing.  A  terrific 
fire  was  thereupon  kept  up  from  Wagner,  Gregg,  and  Sumter.  On  the  first  day, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  third  parallel,  this  fire  became  so  severe  that  the 
advance  was  entirely  checked;  and  grave  apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained 
as  to  the  possibility  of  pushing  the  approaches  much  farther  under  such  formi- 
dable opposition. 

But  by  this  time  General  Gillmore  was  ready  to  suspend  the  approaches 
against  Wagner;  for  he  was  now  nearly  prepared  to»  fire  over  AVagncr  and  re- 
duce Sumter.  Some  difficulties  about  powder  dclaj'cd  him  a  daj-  or  two. 
Finallj-,  on  the  16th  of  August,  he  issued  his  orders  to  the  several  batteries  for 
opening  the  bombardment  in  the  morning.  The  navj' was  relied  upon  for  as- 
sistance in  kcejiing  down  the  fire  of  Wagner  upon  the  guns  that  were  now  so 
audaciously  to  pass  over  its  ineffectual  obstruction,  and  pour  their  bolts  upon 
the  fort  it  was  meant  to  secure. 
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At  dayl>rcnk  the  work  beg-au.  Eighloou  lioavy  rifles,  throwing  balls  rang- 
ing ft-om  three  hundred  pounds  weight  down  to  eight}-,  opened  upon  the  doomed 
fort.  It  kept  u])  a  gallant  response;  while  iVoni  AVagner,  Gregg,  Sullivan's  Is- 
land, and  James's  Island  came  a  converging  fire  of  fearful  severity,  intended 
to  destroy  the  breaching  batteries.  The  nav}-  moved  \ip,  and  ditl  its  share  in 
striving  to  silence  the  tire  of  "Wagner.  FromthelTth  to  the  23d  the  bombardment 
went  steadily  on.  Sometimes  the  batteries  in  the  second  parallel  wore  com- 
pelled to  turn  upon  the  pertinacious  garrison  of  Wagner,  whose  fire  indeed  came 
vei-y  near  dismounting  several  of  the  most  valuable  guns.  Once  or  twice  these 
batteries  were  for  a  time  completely  silenced.  But  none  were  seriousl}'- injured, 
and  by  the  21st  the  result  was  already  plain.  Great  gaps  were  rent  in  the  wall 
of  the  haughty  fortress  that  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  war ;  the 
barbette  guns  were  mainly  dismounted  ;  casements  were  shattered,  and  the  ex- 
posed faces  of  the  fort  began  to  present  the  appearance  of  shapeless  ruins. 

At  this  juncture  General  Gillmorc  felt  warranted  in  calling  n2)on  General 
Beauregard  for  a  surrender  of  Sumter  and  the  whole  of  Morris  Island.  "The 
present  condition  of  Fort  Sumter,"  he  said,  "  and  the  rapid  and  progressive 
destruction  which  it  is  undergoing  from  my  batteries,  seem  to  render  its  com- 
plete demolition  within  a  few  hours  a  matter  of  certainty."  He  added  the  start- 
ling-warning that  if  compliance  with  this  demand  were  refused,  or  indeed  if  no 
reply  was  made  within  four  hours,  he  should  open  fire  on  the  city  of  Charleston 
from  batteries  already  established  within  easy  and  effective  range  of  the  heart 
of  the  citj'!  -General  Beauregard,  it  would  seem,  considered  this  an  idle  boast. 
At  any  rate,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  the  haste  of  iire2:)aration,  in 
the  midst  of  the  bombardment,  (icncral  Gillmorc  had  forgotten  to  affix  his  sig- 
nature to  the  fair  copy  of  his  letter  which  the  clerk  had  made  out  for  trans- 
mission, he  chose — notwithstanding  the  date  of  the  letter  at  Gillmore's  head- 
quarters, and  its  official  delivery  under  flag  of  truce  b}'  an  officer  of  his  staft" — 
to  consider  it  an  informal  and  irresponsible  communication,  and  to  return  it. 

''^'I'ue  to  the  promise,  a  little  after  midnight  the  citizens  of  (.'hai*loston  were 
startled  by  the  explosion  of  a  heavy  incendiary  shell  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
city  adjacent  to  the  battery,  among  the  residences  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
aristocratic  class.  Another  and  another  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  the 
terror  of  the  city  presently  rose  to  a  frantic  height.  Hitherto  she  had  watched 
the  contest  in  her  harbor  from  afar.  Now,  at  last,  at  the  most  unexpected  mo- 
ment, and  from  an  utterly  mystei'ious  quarter,  came  the  shells  of  the  Avenger, 
bursting   in   her  streets  and  shattering  her  costly  habitations. 

But  whence  came  they?  (iencral  (lillmore  was  away  beyond  Fort  Sumter, 
his  heavy  batteries  nearly  two  and- a  half  miles  from  that  work,  and  scarci^ly  less 
than  eight  from  the  city.  The  navy  ventured  no  nearer.  The  Confederate 
line  of  defenses  stretched  beyond  Sumter.  Wlumcts  cjime  these  ill-oinc.ned  mes- 
sengers, liursting  througli  a  line  that  foi*  eighteen  months  had  held  ai'inics  and 
^eat  fleets  at  bay? 

General  Beauregard  did  not  know,  when  he  sconiliilly  rdurmrd  General 
Gillmore's  warning,  tliat  through  all  the  energ3'of  the  engineering  and  artillery 
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combat  on  Morris  Island,  the  latter  had  been  carrying  on  a  distinct  experiment 
far  oft'  to  his  left,  in  the  ooz}'  marsh,  abandoned  as  imi)racticable  by  the  troops 
of  eitlier  side.  As  early  as  the  15th  of  July,  reconnoissances  had  been  made  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  making  this  semi-fluid  mud,  over 
which  men  could  not  march,  sustain  a  gun  of  ten  tons  weight,  within  shelling 
distance  of  Charleston.  The  mud  was  found  even  deeper  and  more  treacherous 
than  had  been  expected.  It  was  so  soft  that  the  weight  of  the  iron  soundiiif- 
rod  would  carry  it  down  half  the  depth  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  varied  in 
depth  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  feet.  A  plank  thrown  down  on  its  surface 
would  shake  it  for  hundreds  of  square  yards  around  as  if  it  had  been  jell}'.  On 
this  surface  experiments  were  conducted  to  discover  its  sustaining  power.  For 
it  was  an  essential  element  of  the  plan  that  the  gun  must  be  mounted  without 
any  use  of  obvious  expedients  like  the  common  pile-driver;  since  these  Avould 
inevitabh"  disclose  the  attempt  and  bring  down  the  enem^'.  Finally,  a  bed  of 
round  logs  was  laid  down  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  mud.  Across  these,  at 
right  angles,  was  placed  another  layer  of  logs,  bolted  down  to  those  below. 
The  interstices  were  filled  with  sand.  On  this  foundation  was  built  up  a  mass- 
ive parapet  of  sand-bags.  The  platform  for  the  gun  was  given  a  totally  sepa- 
rate foundation.  Through  both  layers  of  logs  a  rectangular  opening  had  been 
left  of  the  proper  size  for  the  platform.  This  was  now  shut  in  by  a  circumfer- 
ence of  sheathing  piles  forced  down,  by  the  exertions  of  the  soldiers  themselves, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mud.  Within  the  space  thus  inclosed  the  mud  was  covered 
with  laj-ers  of  the  long,  coarse  grass  which  grew  over  the  marsh.  When  this  was 
thoroughl}''  trampled  down,  two  thicknesses  of  heavy  tarpaulins  were  spread  over 
it.  Upon  these  in  turn  was  placed  a  layer  of  sand,  well  rammed  down,  and  fifteen 
inches  thick.  In  this  was  laid  a  flooring  of  three-inch  pine  plank.  Across  these 
two  more  layers  of  similar  flooring  were  placed,  and  en  the  last  was  built  tho 
platform  for  the  gun.  Thus  the  parapet  and  the  gun  were  independent.  If  the 
jar  of  the  gun's  recoil  should  cause  its  foundation  to  sink,  tlie  parapet  would 
stand.  Through  all  manner  of  practical  difficulties  these  arrangements  were 
completed,  and  when  Beauregard  chose  to  laugh  at  the  threat  to  bombard 
Charleston,  the  shaking  marsh  over  which  his  soldiers  liad  not  thouglit  it  worth 
while  to  venture,  suddenly  cast  forth  fire.* 

*  General  Beauregard  complained  of  this  bombardment  of  Charleston  as  without  sufficient 
notice  and  unprecedented,  saying  to  GiHmore  that  it  would  "give  liim  a  bad  eminence  in  his- 
tory, even  in  the  history  of  this  war,"  and  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  lie  was  absent  from  his  head- 
quarters when  Gillmore's  note  was  received.  Tliis,  Gillmore  responded,  might  "  be  regarded  a.s 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  city  of  Charleston,"  but  he  insisted  tliat  it  was  one  for  which 
he  was  not  responsible.  lie  called  Beauregard's  attention  to  tlic  well-established  principle  tliat 
"  the  commander  of  a  place  attacked  but  not  invested,  having  its  avenues  of  escape  o]ien  and 
practicable,  has  no  right  to  expect  any  notice  of  an  intended  bombardment,  other  tiian  tliat  which 
is  given  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  his  adversary.  It',  under  tlie  circumstances,  the  life  of  a 
single  non-combatant  is  exposed  to  peril  by  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  the  rcsponsibilit}- rests 
with  those  who  have  first  failed  to  remove  the  non-combatants  or  secure  the  safety  of  the  city, 
after  having  held  control  of  all  its  approaches  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  in  the 
presence  of  a  threatening  force,  and  who  afterward  refused  to  accept  the  terms  upon  wliich  the 
bombardment  might  have  been  postponed."     Only  thirty-six  shots,  however,  were  fired  from  thia 
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It  was  on  the  21st  that  this  marsh  battery  opened.  The  bombardment  of 
Sumter  over  the  heads  of  the  garrison  in  "Wagner  continued  till,  on  the  24th, 
General  GiUmore  was  able  to  report  as  the  result  of  the  seven  days'  work  "the 
practical  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter."  The  barbette  fire  of  the  fort,  which  the 
navv  had  speciallv  dreaded,  was  completely  destroyed.  IsTot  a  mounted  gun 
was  lel't  in  serviceable  condition.  The  walls  were  battered  into  ruins;  the  inte- 
rior of  the  fort  was  half  filled  up  Avith  the  shattered  brick  ;  the  casemates  were 
battered  ;  and  but  a  single  serviceable  gun  remained  in  the  fort.  It  owed  its  safety 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  city  side  and  j^ointcd,  not  down  but  up  the  chan- 
nel. And  this  had  been  done  from  a  distance  of  over  two  miles,  in  the  face  of 
the  dictum  of  the  books  that  breaching  efforts  must  be  limited  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile,  and  in  defiance  of  the  intervening  and  powerful  Eebel  earth- 
works, over  which  the  fire  was  delivered. 

And  now  comes  the  gloomy  ending  of  the  story — the  frittering  away  of 
great  opportunities. 

"We  have  seen  that  at  the  outset  the  navy  held  Fort  Sumter  to  be  the 
key  of  Charleston  harbor.  With  it  reduced,  they  Avould  have  no  fear  of  their 
ability  to  remove  the  channel  obstructions  and  lay  their  ships  alongside  the 
wharves  of  the  city.  Fort  Sumter  was  now  practically  reduced.  Its  offen- 
sive power  was  destroyed ;  it  could  not  bring  a  gun  to  bear  wpou  the  iron- 
clads as  they  should  steam  up  ;  it  was  solely  an  infantry  outpost.  But  at  this 
auspicious  moment  there  sprung  wp  an  ill-omened  series  of  excuses  for  pro- 
tracted delays. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  Admiral  Dahlgren  proposed  to  attack.  In  the 
morning  he  signalled  Gillmore  that  the  attack  was  unavoidably  postponed,  but 
that  he  would  go  up  the  next  night.  Gillmore  rejjlicd,  assuring  him  that,  even 
in  daylight,  the  fort  could  not  fire  a  gun  at  him.  The  Admiral  replied  that  his 
fear  was  no  longer  of  Sumter  but  of  Moultrie!  That  night  he  would  attack  if 
the  weather  would  permit.  Next  morning  it  was  reported  that  the  weather  had 
been  so  foggy  that  little  could  be  done.  Then,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  gave  the  navy  formal  notice  that  the  offensive  power  of  Sumter 
was  destroyed.  Till  the  26th  the  navy  would  seem  to  have  remained  torpid. 
Tlien  the  Admiral  proposed  to  "operate  on  the  obstructions,"  and  asked  for  the 
renewal  of  Gillmore's  fire  on  Sumter.  He  did  not  fear  heavy  guns  from  the 
fort,  he  said,  but  wanted  "to  keep  down  the  fire  of  small  guns."  But,  alas! 
next  morning  came  the  notice,  "My  attempt  to  pass  the  forts  last  night  was 
frustrated  by  the  bad  weather,  but  chiefly  by  the  setting  in  of  a  strong  flood 
tide."  And  then,  the  next  afternoon,  "Not  being  able  to  complete  my  arrange- 
ments, I  Bhall  not  move  up  to-night."  And  the  next  afternoon,  "My  chief  pilot 
informs  me  a  gale  is  coming  on,  and  I  am  coming  into  the  creek."  The  next 
afternoon — after  six  da^-s  anrl  nighls  of  time  thus  lost,  came  the  announcement, 
'•I  shall  move  up  again  with  the  monitors  to-night."  But,  five  hours  later,  at 
nine  in  tlie  evening,  there  came  a  change  :  "It  has  just  been  reported  that  Sum- 

bnttery,  or  "  Swamp  Angel,"  as  the  Boldicrs  loved  to  oall  it,  when  the  gun   burst.     Firing  on 
Charleston  vrtut  not  rcaumcd  till  after  tin;  fall  <jf  Wagner  and  Oregg. 
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ter  has  fired  several  shots  to-cUiy,  iuid  operations  were  based  on  the  sujiposition 
that  Sumter  was  silenced.     My  movement  is  postj)oned." 

To  this  Gillmore  responded:  "Sumter  has  not  fired  a  shot  to-day.  My 
look-out,  who  lias  been  on  the  watch  all  day,  is  positive  on  this  point."  Then, 
asrain.  an  hour  later,  '-The  officer  commanding  the  trenches  kept  several  men 
on  the  look-out  all  day,  in  order  to  warn  his  men  to  cover  Avhenever  a  gun  is 
fired.  lie  says  Sumter  has  not  fired  to-day."  But  the  doubting  Admiral  was 
of  little  fiiith  :  -'Your  look-out  maybe  correct,  but  if  he  is  in  error,  it  would  bo 
fatal  to  my  plans.  My  chief  pilot,  who  was  up  the  harbor  to-day,  reports  that 
he  saw  guns  mounted  on  Sumter,  and  that  they  were  fired."  Whereupon  Gen- 
eral Gillmore,  still  maintaining  that  no  guns  had  even  yet  been  remounted 
there,  promised,  nevertheless,  to  open  a  heavy  fire  on  the  ruins  in  the  morning. 
The  Admiral  was  rejoiced  :  'vVll  your  fire  on  Sumter  materially  lessens  the  great 
risk  I  incur.''  But  he  still  took  good  care  not  to  incur  it.  After  the  daj^'s 
bombardment  for  which  he  had  asked,  we  find  him  at  eight  forty-five  in  the 
evening,  reaching  this  conclusion  :  "It  is  so  rough  that  I  shall  not  move  up  with 
the  monitors  to-night."  And  then,  the  next  morning:  "I  understand  from  my 
chief  pilot  that  j^ou  will  bo  able,  day  after  to-morrow,  to  open  and  sustain  a 
heavy  fire  on  Sumter.  I  shall,  therefore,  postpone,  at  least  for  to-night,  an  in- 
tended movement." 

Eight  daj-s  of  precious  time  had  now  been  consumed  in  half-hearted  2>i"epa- 
rations  to  move,  abandoned  each  night  almost  as  soon  as  formed,  in  fright  at  the 
ghost  of  artillery  firing  from  the  ruined  fort.  Meantime  the  gallant  little  gar- 
rison that  still  clung  to  the  ruins  had  improved  its  opportunity  b}-  remounting 
four  or  five  small  guns  on  the  heaps  of  shattered  brick  and  mortar  where  once 
had  been  the  parapet.  On  September  Ist  General  Gillmore  opened  once  more, 
and  by  noon  was  able  to  report  that  three  of  these  guns  were  disabled,  and  the 
remaining  one  or  two  soon  would  be.  The  Admiral  was  overjoyed:  "I  now 
intend  to  be  in  action  to-night  if  nothing  prevents."  And  so  at  last  he  went 
up.  On  his  return  General  Gillmore  eagerly  sought  to  know  if  Sumter  had 
offered  any  resistance — to  the  extent,  even  of  firing  a  single  gun — to  this  naval 
attack  that,  with  Sumter  silenced,  was  to  sweep  up  to  the  cit}-  wharves.  The 
Admiral  was  too  much  exhausted  with  his  labors  to  reply,  but  his  signal  officer 
answered,  "Xot  to  my  knowledge."* 

Ten  days  had  now  passed  since  Sumter  had  been  effectivel}^  silenced.  The 
golden  moments  were  flitting  fast.  In  all  his  official  or  private  statements  on 
the  subject  General  Gillmore  has  cautiously  avoided  censure;  but  it  is  evident 
enough  that  he  had  now  despaired  of  the  nav3\f     "With  Sumter  out  of  the  way 

*Correi?pondence  between  General  (lillmorc  and  A(hnu-al  Dalilgren ;  luig.  and  Art.  Oi)or.i- 
tions  against  Charleston,  pp.  322  to  332. 

fin  liis  report  General  Gillmore  says:  "  The  period  dnring  which  the  weakness  of  the  ene- 
my's interior  defenses  was  most  palpably  apparent  was  dnring  the  ten  or  fifteen  days  subsequent 
to  the  23d  of  August ;  and  that  was  the  time  when  success  could  have  been  most  easily  achieved 
by  the  fleet.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  prisoners,  refugees,  and  deserters  represented  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  as  by  no  means  insurmountable."  And  in  a  foot-note  to  these  sentences  he 
comments  on  any  implication  invr>lved  in  Admiral  Dahlgren's  report  to  the  effect  that  Fort 
Vol.  i.— 41. 
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it  was  to  have  ontoiod  the  harbor  ami  laid  the  cit}-  under  its  guns.  It  had 
utterly  failed ;  and,  of  course,  the  garrison  in  Sumter,  which  ensconced  itself 
Car  below  the  exposed  portions  of  the  fort  daring  fire,  was  read}'  enough  to 
mount  fresh  guns  at  every  opportunity.  General  Gillmorc  therefore  resolved  to 
push  his  operations  against  Wagner,  complete  the  occupation  of  Morris  Island, 
and  so  cover  the  channel  with  his  guns  in  such  manner  that,  with  or  without 
Sumter,  the  blockade  would  be  perfect,  and  the  navy  could  have  the  protection 
of  the  guns  on  the  extreme  point  for  whatever  less  Hazardous  undertaking  it 
might  still  have  spirit  enough  to  adventure.     And  so  we  return  to 

The  Conclusion  of  the  Siege  of  Fort  Wagner. — As  an  operation  against  Charles- 
ton, or  against  Sumter  as  preparatory  to  Charleston,  it  has  now  lost  its  impor- 
tance;  but  it  still  possesses  a  scientific  interest  of  its  own,  and  in  spite  of  the 
ehort-comings  of  the  navy,  it  may  still  be  made  valuable. 

During  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  the  approaches  to  Wagner  had  been 
Kteadily  pushed,  till  the  third  and  fourth  parallels  were  opened.  This  brought 
the  works  up  to  a  point  where  the  island  had  narrowed  to  a  width  of  only  a 
hundred  and  sixty  yards,  while  bej-ond  it  grew  rapidly  narrower  still.  One 
hundred  yards  in  front  ran  a  little  ridge  across  the  island,  where  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  siege  the  sharp-shooters  from  Wagner  had  been  accustomed  to  post 
themselves.  Here  Gillmorc  determined  to  establish  his  fifth  parallel.  The 
position  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  the  26th  of  August. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  front  stood  Fort  Wagner.  The  strip  of 
the  island  yet  to  be  crossed  narrowed  to  a  Avidth  of  only  twenty-five  yards,  over 
which  in  rough  weather  the  sea  swept  into  the  swamp  on  the  left.  The  sand 
was  so  shallow  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  works  could  be 
constructed.  The  whole  front  was  covered  by  the  fort  (many  times  wider  than 
the  island  on  the  approach  to  it),  which,  subtending  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees, 
fairly  enveloped  the  head  of  the  approaches  with  its  fire.  From  James's  Island 
on  the  left  a  flank  fire  was  poured  in,  which  grew  more  accurate  and  destruc- 
tive the  nearer  the  works  approached.  To  push  forward  the  sap  on  that  nar- 
row strip  of  shifting  sand  in  the  daytime  proved  impossible.  In  the  night  a 
brilliant  harvest-moon  made  the  diflaculties  almost  as  great.  The  men  grew  dis- 
couraged, and  even  to  the  most  hopeful  the  prospect  seemed  gloomy. 

]5ut  the  mind  of  the  commanding  officer  was  of  a  temper  that  difficulties 
could  not  break.     He  was  encountering  a  pro])lcm  new  to  engineering  science — 

Wajfner  ha'l  Kliil  Ix-cn  in  the  way  of  the  i)rojcctc(l  naval  operations.  He  says:  "The  fleet  in 
entering  CharlcHton  Harbor  need  not  necessarily  go  witliin  efiective  range  of  Wagner  at  all." 
And  again:  ".S*>nie  days  elapsed  (after  the  silencing  of  Sumter)  before  any  of  its  gun.s  were 
mounted  by  tlie  enemy  at  other  points  in  the  harbor.  Tliese  were  the  decisive  days,  when  the 
enemy  wa*  comparatively  weak  and  nnpreparcd,  for  he  had  no  idea  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made,  or  tliat  if  made,  it  wowld  be  succcHsful,  to  demolish  Sumter  at  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  he  wa«  in  no  ondition  U)  meet  Buch  a  result.  The  failure  of  the  fleet  to  enter  immediately 
after  the  2.'ld  of  August,  whether  unavoidable  or  otlierwise,  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity, 
doubtle.w  much  needed,  to  improve  their  interior  defensfH."  And  he  adds,  somewhat  maliciously: 
"Of  tlie  actual  strength  of  tfiese  improvements  we  had  no  reliable  information,  as  they  were 
never  t«ited  or  encountered  by  tlie  irf)n-cla(ls."     Keport  (N.  Y.  I'^dition),  pp.  05,  OG. 
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to  conduct  siege  approaches  over  a  terrain  too  narrow  to  admit  of  parallels.  As 
he  had  believed  that  artillerj^  could  be  made  to  do  more  than  the  books  allowed, 
so  now  he  conceived  approaches  possible  without  the  conditions  which  the  books 
required.  Moreover,  he  found  the  ground  on  his  front  mined  and  seamed  with 
an  ingenious  sj'stcm  of  torpedoes.  The  discover}-  which  alarmed  the  soldiers 
quieted  his  own  alarm.  Over  ground  thus  filled  tlic  enemy  would  not  dare  to 
make  sorties ;  and  thus  the  only  vital  danger  against  which  he  could  not  now 
protect  himself  was  averted. 

Now,  therefore,  he  determined  to  devote  the  whole  power  of  his  enormous 
artilleiy  strength  on  two  objects.  With  a  curved  fire  from  siege  and  Coehorn 
mortars  he  would  so  search  with  exploding  shells  the  interior  of  the  fort  before 
him  as  to  silence  its  guns,  and  drive  its  garrison  to  the  bomb-proof  for  shelter. 
With  his  powerful  rifles  he  would  strive  to  breach  the  bomb-proof  itself  •  The 
conditions  for  a  successful  assault  would  then,  beyond  question,  be  secured. 

On  the  morning  of  September  5th  these  final  operations  were  inaugurated. 
For  the  forty-two  houi-s  next  following  there' was  i^resented  a  spectacle  of  such 
sublimit}^  in  Avar  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  on  the  continent.  Seven- 
teen mortars  unceasingly-  puffed  out,  on  their  curved  tracks,  the  great  globes  of 
metal  that,  falling  and  bursting  within  the  fort,  scattered  destruction  throughout 
its  limits.  Thirteen  of  the  heaviest  rifles — three  hundred-pounders,  two  hundred- 
pounders,  one  hundred-pounders — none  less — sent  their  whirling  bolts  into  the 
sand  that  covered  the  bomb-proof  Besides  the  track  of  the  rifle  balls  beneath 
the  curve  of  the  mortar  shells,  the  pioneers  pushed  on  the  sap,  and  the  guards 
manned  the  zigzag  trenches,  to  which,  in  lieu  of  parallels,  they  were  now 
reduced.  From  the  sea  the  Ironsides  sent  skimming  in  over  the  water  in  grace- 
ful ricochet,  an  incessant  stream  of  eleven-inch  shells  that  slowly  took  their 
last  bound  over  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  and  exploded,  above  the  heads  of  its 
defenders.  When  the  beleaguered  garrison  looked  to  nightfall  for  relief,  pow- 
erful calcium  lights  from  the  parallels  turned  night  into  day  ;  and  amid  a  brill- 
iancy that  left  the  assailants  in  gloom,  and  illuminated  the  minutest  details  of 
the  fort,  the  tei-rific  bombardment  went  on. 

In  a  few  hours  the  fort  became  absolutelj^  silent.  The  sappers  now  pushed 
on  their  work  like  men  delirious  with  a  sudden  freedom  from  great  danger. 
The  reliefs  off  duty  exposed  themselves  fearlessly  to  view  on  the  very  glacis  of 
the  fort,  climbed  their  parapets  to  watch  the  progress,  explored  the  ground  on 
their  front  to  fish  out  torpedoes,  approached  the  ditch  and  took  a  deliberate 
view  of  the  fort  and  its  surroundings.  The  sap  was  pushed  by  the  south  face 
of  the  fort,  and  it  finall}-  masked  all  the  guns  of  the  work  save  those  of  one 
flank.  The  Rebel  batteries  on  James's  Island  and  elsewhere  were  compelled  to 
suspend  their  annoj-ing  flank  fire;  they  could  no  longer  trust  the  accuracy  of 
their  aim  for  the  narrow  limit  that  divided  friend  and  foe. 

Then,  selecting  the  hour  when  low  tide  would  give  a  broad  beach  on  which 
to  debouch  the  column,  General  Gillmore  ordered  an  assault.  But  Wagner  was 
not  to  be  so  taken.  It  had  twice  repelled  gallant  assaults  with  sad  slaughter. 
It  was  now  to  fall  without  assault  and  without  a  blow.     The   movement  was 
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ordered  for  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  7th  September.  But  in  the  night 
deserters  came  in  with  tlie  rej^ort  that  the  Eebels  were  evacuating.  When,  at 
daj'break,  the  troops  moved  forward,  tliev  marched  into  ^Vagner  unopposed.* 
The  whole  north  end  of  the  island  was  immediately  occupied  ;  the  batteries  were 
directed  across  that  channel  toward  Sumter,  and  lastly  toward  the  doomed  city 
itself. 

"With  this  brilliant  success  General  Gillmore's  operations  practically  ended. 
He  sought,  indeed,  to  take  possession  of  Sumter  by  a  storming  party  sent  over 
in  boats,  but  Admiral  Dahlgren  had,  without  his  knowledge,  determined  upon 
the  same  etlort  for  the  same  night,  and  was  unwilling  that  the  two  parties  should 
co-operate  under  whatever  officer  present,  naval  or  military,  might  have  the 
highest  rank.  General  Gillmore's  party  was  accordingly  withdrawn.  The  Ad- 
miral's failed.  Then,  when  the  little  garrison  improved  its  opportunities  by 
mounting  more  guns.  General  Gillmore  once  more  dismounted  them  for  the 
navy.  Finally,  he  even  pro2:)osed  to  take  up  the  harbor  obstructions  in  boats 
with  his  land  forces,  if  only  then  the  Admiral  could  be  induced  to  take  in  his 
iron-clads,  when  thus  the  open  j^athway  for  them  was  prej^ared.  But  by  this 
time  the  dread  of  torpedoes  in  the  channel,  of  fire  from  Moultrie  and  Johnson, 
of  unknoAvn  and  mysterious  obstructions,  had  grown  upon  the  naval  com- 
mander, and  nothing  could  be  done.  By  and  by  the  rifled  guns  were  trained  on 
Charleston,  and  the  artillerists  kept  themselves  in  practice  by  shelling  its  aristo- 
cratic mansions.  The  arm}'  had  accomplished  its  part  of  the  programme,  and 
all  that  lay  within  its  power,  and  it  rested. 

To  the  brilliancy  of  the  engineering  and  artillery  exploits  of  General  Gill- 
more  in  Charleston  harbor,  the  whole  world  testifies.  The  General-in-Chief 
thought  them  worthy  of  such  commendation  as  this  in  his  Annual  Eeport : 
"  General  Gillmore's  operations  have  been  characterized  by  great  professional 
skill  and  boldness.  He  has  overcome  difficulties  almost  unknown  in  modern 
sieges.  Indeed,  his  operations  on  Morris  Island  constitute  anew  era  in  the  sci- 
ence of  engineering  and  gunnery."  The  Depai-tment  indorsed  this  praise  by 
raising  him  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  volunteers.  Not  less  emphatic  was 
theadmiring  testimony  of  Professor  Mahan,  the  General's  old  instructor  in  engi- 
neeringat  West  Point,  and  a  critic  of  siege  operations  not  sui*passed  by  any  living 
military  authority  :  "  The  siege  of  Fort  Wagner  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 

engineer's  art,  and  presents  a  lesson  fruitful  in   results In  spite 

of  these  obstacles;  in  spite  of  the  shifting  sand  under  him,  over  which  the  tide 
Bwept  more  than  once  during  his  advances;  in  spite  of  the  succor  and  relief  of 
the  garrison  from  Charleston,  with  which  their  communications  were  free,  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  addressed  himself  to  his  task  with   that  preparedness  for  every 

eventuality,  and  that  tenacity  which  arc  striking  traits  of  his  character 

This  remarkable  exhibition  of  skill  and  industry,  the  true  and  always  success- 
ful tools  with  which  the  engineer  works,  is  a  triumph  of  American  science  of 
which  the  nation  may  well  be  proud  ;  and  Gen(>ral  (J  illnioi'c;,  in  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  the  demolition  of  Sumter,  and   the  ciipLurc  of  Wugnei-,  has  iiiirly 

'  Tliirty-«ix  pic/.-ci'  of  artillery  wore  found,  most  of  tlicin  large. 
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earned  the  title  of  PoUorcetes."-^  British  and  French  military  critics  united  in 
simihir  applause;  while  the  estimate  of  the  masses  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
ma}'  be  fitl}'  represented  in  this  concluding  paragraph  from  a  leading  editorial 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  on  the  subject:  "  Pulaski,  Somerset,  the  landing  at 
Morris  Island,  the  demolition  of  Sumter — Wagner:  'The  greatest  is  behind!' 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  many  deeds  whicli  may  illuminate  the  sad 
stor}'- of  this  Great  Rebellion,  the  capture  of  Wagner  by  General  Gillmore  will  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  engineering  that  history  has  yet  recorded." 

In  all  this  praise  there  was  justice.  General  Gillmore  had  accomplisherl 
brilliant  results  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which  military  science  had  pronounced 
insuperable.  In  demolishing  Sumter  he  had  revolutionized  all  previous  itieas 
as  to  the  capacity  of  rifled  artillery  against  masonrj'  forts — obtaining  a  power 
at  long  ranges  of  which  even  Pulaski  had  not  given  a  conception.  In  carrying 
his  parallels  u])  to  Wagner  on  a  front  only  one-eighth  as  wide  as  the  front  of 
the  fort  itself,  under  flank  and  reverse  fire,  he  had  at  least  greatly  modified  all 
})revious  ideas  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  siege  approaches  are  possible. 
He  was  pitted  throughout  against  a  skillful  antagonist;  for  whatever  Avas 
thought  of  General  13eaurcgard"s  ability  in  the  field,  the  Confederate  authorities 
seemed  to  unite  in  regarding  him  us  their  ablest  engineer. 

But  the  achievements  in  Charleston  harbor  lacked  the  ci'own  of  final  success. 
The  harbor  was  not  occupied;  the  city,  on  the  capture  and  humiliation  of  which 
the  Countiy  had  set  its' heart,  was  not  taken.  These  circumstances  are  unim- 
portant, as  regards  the  verdict  of  the  scientific  world  on  the  briilianc}'  of  the 
actual  performance.  But  they  are  of  vital  consequence  as  regards  any  2-»i"oper 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  that  performance  as  a  means  to  the  accomplishment 
of  what  was  sought  to  be  done.  Did  General  Gillmore  so  reduce  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  that  the  luivy  could  have  entered  the  harbor  and  laid  the  treasona- 
ble city  under  its  guns?  The  naval  authorities  saj' he  did  not.  General  Gill- 
more thinks  he  did. 

It  is  his  good  fortune,  however,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  to  be  able  to  give 
a  definite  settlement  to  the  question,  by  the  testimony  of  the  only  competent 
witnesses. 

When  at  last  the  eity  against  which  so  many  efi'orts  had  failed,  fell  without 
a  blow.  General  Gillmore  was  once  more  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South.  He  moved  directly  up  the  channel — himself  a  passenger  on  the  second 
vessel  that  adventured  upon  the  path  which  the  naval  officers  thought  so  stud- 
ded with  horrors.  Without  encountering  any  accident  or  obstruction  of  note 
the  vessel  was  laid  alongside  the  wharves. 

What  then  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  navj-  from  the  23d  of  August,  1863, 
when  the  destruction  of  the  offensive  power  of  Sumter  was  complete?  Admiral 
Dahlgren  said,  not  specially   Forts  Moultrie  and   Johnson,  against  which,   at 

*The  good  Professor  is  an  unsurpassed  .jiid,i,^e  of  engineering,  but  he  might  liave  left  out  his 
musty  classics.  The  somewhat  alarming  title  which  he  bestows.upon  General  Gillmore  means 
simply  "the  taker  of  cities."  It  was  known  in  Greek  literature  as  the  surname  of  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Cassander,  a  fact  which  the  Professor  doubtless  acquired  from  the  Academy  Plutarch. 
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least  in  the  eai'lier  stages  of  the  campaign,  he  professed  entire  readiness  to  con- 
duet  his  iron-ehuls.  The  channel  obstructions .  he  pronounced  the  real  danger. 
But  the  channel  obslruelious  seemed  mythical,  when  CJillmoro,  sailing  directly 
over  their  allei^ed  locations,  anchored  before  the  city.  AVhen  had  they  been  re- 
moved ? 

An  interesting  correspondence  sprang  up  between  General  Gillmore  and 
General  Eiplev,  whom  Beauregard  had  in  command  of  Charleston.  General 
Gillmore  asked  this  question:  -•'Was  there  anything  except  the  shore  batteries 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  our  fleet  up  to  the  city  and  above  it  (at  the  time  of  the 
demolition  of  Sumter)  by  the  channel  left  open  tor  and  used  by  the  blockade- 
runners  at  niirht?"  General  Ixiplej-  answered,  "Xo."  General  Gillmore  then 
asked:  "What  were  the  relative  condition  and  efficiency  of  such  obstructions 
and  lorjK'does  as  were  used  in  Charleston  harbor  in  the  autumn  of  18G3,  as  com- 
pared with  their  condition  in  February,  18U5,  w'hen  the  city  came  into  our  pos- 
session?" General  Eipley  answered:  "The  efficiency  of  the  obstructions  and 
torpedoes  in  the  harbor  was  as  great  in  January,  1865,  as  in  the  autumn  of  1863. 
The  torpedoes  were  more  efficient  just  previous  to  the  evacuation;"  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  the  ideas  prevailing  in  the  fleet  as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of 
these  obstructions  were  due  to  exaggerated  reports  purposel}-  circulated  by  the 
defenders  of  the  city.  The  correspondence  from  which  we  have  quoted  is  of  some 
length,  but  it  all  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  enemy  themselves, 
the  channel  was  practically  free  from  any  obstructions  or  torpedoes  that  ought 
to  have  delayed  the  passage  of  a  fleet.* 

Yet  on  these  obstructions  Admiral  Dahlgren  seems  to  rest  the  greater  part 
of  his  delay — finally  resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  oftensive  operations.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  the  navy  is  clearly  responsible  for  the  failure;  that  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  handsomely  kept  the  promise  made  in  AYashington,  and  silenced 
the  only  opposition  which  the  Nav}'  Department  then  professed  to  dread;  that 
the  engineer  and  artillery  operations  on  Morris  Island  opened  the  Avay  for  the 
navy  to  Charleston;  and  that  only  unsailor-like  timidity  prevented  the  squadron 
froni  entering  it.  j 

After  the  suri-ender  of  Fort  AVagner,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1863,  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  did  little  before  Charleston,  beyond  the  renewed  fire  on  Sumter, 
which  the  navy  requested,  and  the  shelling  of  the  city. 

But  in  February,  18G4,  having  an  available  force  of  five  thousand  to  six 
thousand,  which  could  be  spared  from   tlu;  W(jrks   in   the   harbor,  he  Ibrwarded 

*To  this  emph:itic  tfHlimony  slioiild  he  added  tlie  statement  of  General  Elliott,  wlio  was  in 
command  of  Sumter  from  tlie  4lli  of  Keplember.  lie  .said  to  (Jenerai  Ciillinore,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  that  lher<-  were  no  mounted  guns  in  tlie  fort  from  tiie  lil'.d  of  August  until  tlie  ensuing 
(MoJkt.  ThiH  wouhl  Hecin  to  rehut  Admiral  Dahlgren's  coiiiidaints  ahoul  the  fire  from  Sumter 
a*-  empliatically  a«  General  Kipley's  Htatement  does  his  complaint  about  the  channel  ohstrudions. 

tOf  conrHC  there  jh  no  design  in  tlic  above  sentences  to  reflect  on  tlie  many  gallant  ofIic(!rs 
m  thcSfiUtli  Atlantic  iJIor-kading  Squadron.  On  Admiral  Dahlgren  rests  the  full  responsihility 
of  the  delay.  Nor  js  tliere  any  disposition  to  question  the  skill  or  courage  of  lli;it  oflicer.  Jhit 
he  l::cked  the  warlike  dispo-ition  that  was  required  in  the  post  he  lilled;  ami  would  have  been 
better  employe<l  at  his  old  work — casting  great  iron  smooth-biHes  at  tlie  Wasliiiiglon  Navy  Yard. 
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them  to  Floridti,  to  occupy  :i  portion  of  tlic  interior  of  the  State.  A  double 
motive  prompted  tlio  disastrous  little  campaign  thus  inaugurated.  A  large  sup- 
ply of  beef  cattle  found  its  way,  over  roadis  which  General  Gillmoro  now  pro- 
posed to  cut,  from  the  interior  of  Florida  to  the  commissariat  of  the  Confederate 
armies.  And  a  largo  tract  of  country  seemed  open  to  occui)ution,  ovev  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  anxious  to  establish  the  National  authority,  with  refei-- 
ence  to  the  approaching  Presidential  election.  General  Gillmore's  plan  was  to 
occupy  Jacksonville,  push  up  to  Baldwin,  the  junction  of  the  two  raih-oads  of 
Florida,  and  fortify  and  hold  it.  lie  accompanied  the  column  until  Baldwin 
was  occupied.  Then,  giving  directions  for  the  fortification  of  both  places,  he 
returned  to  South  Carolina. 

Thereupon  General  Seymour  decided  upon  an  advance  toward  some  impor- 
tant roads  beyond  Olustee,  to  the  Suwanee  Iliver — a  movement  directlj'  across  the 
peninsula,  in  a  country  where  the  cnemj-  could  concentrate  two  to  his  one.  He 
encountered  General  Finnegan,  of  the  Eebel  army,  with  a  force  not  quite  equal 
to  his  own,  near  Olustee.*  But  he  was  in  marching  order — only  the  head  of 
his  column  vvas  up — and  he  was  disastrousl}'  defeated.  General  Gillmore,  in 
reporting  the  matter,  simply  quoted  the  written  orders  he  had  given.  The 
movement  was  in  direct  violation  of  them. 

iS^o  vindication,  however,  was  needed.  N'othing  could  be  more  unlike  his 
habitual  caution  and  careful  style  of  movements  than  the  ill-advised  advance, 
and  the  public  indignation  was  never  directed  toward  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  him- 
self, one  of  whose  private  Secretaries  accompanied  the  march,  with  instructions 
looking  to  the  registry  and  reorganization,  was  severely  censured — with  an  in- 
temperance Avhich  most  of  the  journals  concerned  soon  afterward  saw  reason  to 
regret. 

It  was  noW'  evident  that  the  navy  would  inake  no  adequate  effort  to  enter 
Charleston  Harbor,  and  that,  by  consequence,  operations  there  were  })ractically 
ended.  Chafing  at  the  enforced  idleness  in  which  he  was  thus  compelled  to  be 
a  mere  spectator  of  the  great  camjxiigns,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  Grant's 
recent  appointment  to  the  Lieutenant-Generalship,  were  then  being  organized, 
General  Gillmore  apjilied  to  be  ordered,  with  the  Tenth  Corps  (then  a  part  of 
the  force  in  his  Department),  to  some  other  theater  of  war.  He  thus  volunta- 
rily gave  up  his  position  as  an  independent  Department  Commander;  and,  as  it 
soon  turned  out,  exchanged  it  for  a  subordinate  phicc  under  one  of  Grant's  im- 
mediate subordinates,  in  which  he  was  speedily  to  encounter  a  dangerous  hos- 
tility.    He  was  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  report  to  General   Butler,  then 

*  Finnegan  had  about  the  same  number  of  infantry  a.s  Seymour;  but  he  bad  only  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  ^s'hile  Seymour  had  sixteen. 

Gillmore's  order  to  Seymour  said:  "I  want  your  command  at  and  beyond  IJaldwin  concen- 
trated at  Baldwin  without  delay."  After  the  receipt  of  this,  Seymour  wrote  to  Gillmore  that  he 
proposed  to  move  clear  across  the  peninsula  to  the  Suwanee  Iliver.  Gillmore  at  once  sent  per- 
emptory orders  forbidding  such  madne.s.s,  but  before  the  messenger  .sent  post-ha.ete  with  the  order.s 
could  reach  him,  he  had  fonght  and  lost  Olustee — losing  two  thousand  out  of  his  five  thousand 
men.     Tlie  buttle  displayed  conspicuously  liis  personal  bravery  and   his  amazing  incajjacity. 
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about  to  move  up  the  James  against  Eiehmond  and  Petersburg,  in  co-operation 
with  Grant's  advance  through  the  "Wilderness. 

On  the  4th  of  .N[ay  General  Gill  more  reported  with  the  Tenth  Arni}'  Corps 
at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  next  day  he  moved  up  the  James,  in  rear  of  General 
W.  F.  Smith's  corps,  and  on  the  night  of  the  5th  both  corps  landed  at  Bermuda 
Hundred.  On  the  Gth  ihev  advanced  to  the  line-stretching  from  the  James  to 
the  Appomattox,  and  established  themselves  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 
inclosed  within  the  bends  of  the  two  rivers.  Xo  enemy  had  thus  far  been  en- 
countered. Before  them,  within  easy  striking  distance,  lay  Petersburg.  But 
the  next  day  was  spent  in  an  unimportant  reconnoissanee;  the  next  seems  to 
to  have  passed  inactively,  and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  8th  that  Gren- 
eral  Butler  ordered  the  troops  out  to  the  railroad  between  Petersburg  and  Pich- 
mond.  Already,  however,  there  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up  an  asperity  of 
manner  in  the  intercourse  between  the  commander  and  his  distinguished  sub- 
ordinate. In  ordering  the  movement  upon  the  railroad,  General  Butler  chose 
to  use  this  language:  "The  enemy  are  in  front  with  cavalry  (five  thousand 
men),  and  it  is  a  disgrace  that  we  are  cooped  up  here.  This  jnovement  will 
commence  at  daylight  to-morrow  morning,  and  is  imj^crative.  Answer  if  you 
have  received  this  order,  and  will  be  ready  to  move." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  enemj^  was  now  met,  for  the  first 
time,  but  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  the  road  was  toi-n  up,  and  the  advance  was 
pushed  forward  to  Swift  Creek,  a  short  distance  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Hero 
the  line  of  the  creek  was  found  to  be  held  by  the  enemy  in  some  force,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  available  crossing.  Under  these  circumstances,  Generals 
Gillmore  and  Smith,  supposing  the  object  of  the  movement  to  be  an  advance 
upon  Petersburg,  united  in  a  note  to  General  Butler,  advising  that  the  army 
draw  back  from  Swift  Creek,  cross  the  Appomattox,  swing  around  to  the  south 
of  Petersburg,  cut  all  the  railroads,  and  enter  the  city.  The}^  submitted  that 
all  this  could  be  accom[)li^h('d  in  one  day,  tliat  the  route  was  easy,  and  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  severe  losses.  General  Butler's  re])ly  was — to  say 
the  least — tart:  '-While  I  regret  an  infirmity  of  purpose  which  did  not  permit 
you  to  state  to  me.  when  I  was  personally  pi-esent,  the  suggestion  which  you 
make  in  your  written  note,  ...  1  shall  yield  to  the  written  suggestions, 
which  imply  a  change  of  plan,  made  within  thirt}^  minutes  after  I  left  you. 
Military  affairs  can  not  be  carried  on,  in  my  judgment,  with  this  sort  of  vac- 
illation." 

From  tliis  point  we  must  date  the  open  a])pearance  of  the  personal  hostility 
which  .subsequently  led  to  General  Cillmore's  leaving  the  Department.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  documents  embraced  in  tlie  ofliciai  reports  exhibit  no  suf- 
ficient justification  foi'  tlie  tone  General  Butler  had  chosen  to  adojjt.  He  had 
not  explained  his  j>lans  to  his  CVjJ'ps  Commandei-s.  I'lu^y  imagiru'd  tliat  he  was 
Hccking  to  JHolate  J'ctersburg.  Having  cut  the  connection  with  Kielirnoiid,  ;uid 
having  then  encountered  a  formidal>le  line  of  defense,  they  thought  it  wiser  to 
draw  away  from  this,  swing  souliiwai-d  and  cut  tlu;  othei-  eonnections.  General 
Butler   doubtless  somewhat  influenced    by  the  natural  jealousy  between  a  vol- 
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untcer  cominander  and  reg-uhii-  :u-iiiy  suboi-tliiiiite.s,  prclcrrod  to  i-cgard  this  su"-- 
^•estion  as  offensive.  lie  rebuked  it  in  a  manner  wliich  noeessiiriiy  limited 
future  intercourse  with  his  Corps  Generals  to  the  dryest  official  forms,  and 
which  effectually  cut  him  olf  from  any  probability  of  receiving  further  advice 
from  these  experienced  officers  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  TJic  evils  that 
resulted  are  not  far  to  seek. 

When  General  Butler  landed  at  Bermuda  Hundred  he  could  have  marched 
into  Petersburg  almost  without  firing  a  gun.  When,  three  days  later,  he  ad- 
vanced, the  capture  of  Petersburg  was  still  within  his  })ij\ver — p()ssil)lv  by  the 
approach  over  »S\vift  Creek,  whicli  he  seemed  to  wish — certainly  and  easilj-  by 
the  movement  which  Generals  Gillmore  and  Smith  suggested.  But  he  was  mis- 
led, as  he  states,  bj'  his  information  from  General  Gnint,  into  the  belief  that  his 
demonstration  ought  to  be  toward  Richmond,  rather  than  Petersburg.  And  in 
the  same  Avay  he  was  led  to  believe  that  General  Kautz's  cavalry  had  already 
cut  the  railroads  below  Petersburg.^!- 

So,  after  his  tart  note  to  his  Generals,  he  ordered  the  trooi:)S  back  from  Swift 
Creek,  for  a  demonstration  on  Eichmond.  But  he  conducted  this  so  slowly  that, 
beginning  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  he  only  had  his  troops  back  in  their  in- 
trenchments  at  Bermuda  Hundred  the  next  morning.  There,  for  the  whole  day, 
they  lay  inactive;  and  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  12th  that  they  moved 
out  toward  Eichmond  and  confronted  the  fast-gathering  Eebel  force  under 
Beauregard f  at  Proctor's  Creek.  Meantime,  in  the  withdrawal,  a  portion  of 
General  Gillmore's  command  had  fallen  into  a  sharp  little  engagement.  Colonel 
Voris  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Ohio,  commanding  a  detachment  from  Terry's  divis- 
ion, had  been  suddenly  attacked  and  almost  overpov/ered.  Ee-entbrcements 
were  speedily  sent  in,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  an  acknowledged 
loss  of  nearly  three  hundred.  They  had  taken  two  pieces  of  artiller}-  from 
Colonel  Yoris,  which  were  recaptured.  The  action  had  a  horrible  ending.  The 
shells  fired  the  woods,  and  a  large  number  of  the  enemy's  dead  and  wounded 
were  consumed  in  the  flames. 

But  now,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  Beauregard  stood  across  the  path  of 
the  proposed  demonstration  on  Eichmond  at  Proctor's  Creek.  General  Butler's 
orders  here  were  judicious.  He  directed  Gillmore  to  move  ofl'  to  the  left  (west- 
ward) and  turn  the  flank  of  Beauregard's  intrenched  line.  This  flank  Avas 
found  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Wooldridge's  Hill,  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  Petersburg  and  Eichmond  Eailroad.  Gillmore  left  a  detachment  on  tho 
railroad  to  assault  the  line  then  in  front,  so  soon  as  the  sound  of  his  guns  should 
give  notice  of  his  attack  on  the  flank.  These  dispositions  made  the  enemy  ap- 
prehensive. The  storming  party  sent  against  the  hill  was  rc[)ulsed,  but  before 
another  could  be  sent  up  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  was  rapidly  evacuating. 

■■■■General  Butler's  reply  to  joint  note  of  Generals  Gillmore  and  Smilli,  dated  Head-quarters 
Dept.  of  Va.  and  N.  C,  Bermuda  I^undred,  May  9,  1864. 

tThe  Kcbels  were  taken  by  surprise  by  Gillmore's  departure  from  ChaVleston:  and,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  railroads,  had  not  begun  to  detach  their  surplus  troops  thenee  antil  after 
his  landing  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  But  the  inconsequential  movements  that  followed  gave  Beau- 
regard the  needed  time,  and  now  he  was  up  wilh  the  bulk  of  his  command. 
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Gillmore  thereupon  moved  into  the  deserted  intrenehments,  and  following  them 
down  (eastward")  toward  the  James  Eiver,  luid  occupied  over  a  mile  of  the  Eebol 
works  when  the  night  fell.  Xext  morning  he  moved  still  further  toward 
Drury's  Blutf,  whither  the  enemy's  concentration  tended,  occupying  a  mile  and 
a  half  more  of  the  intrenehments,  and  forming. a  junction  with  the  rest  of  But- 
ler's armv,  which  had  been  moving  up  on  the  front.  The  line  then  moved  for- 
ward, ihe  enemy  gradually  falling  back  to  his  nuiiu  line  in  front  of  Drury's 
Bluff.  Thus  the  14th  and  even  the  15lh  were  spent,  VN-ith  no  more  vigorous 
efforts  than  skirmishing.  General  Butler  had  proposed  to  assault  on  the  15th, 
but  he  had  so  disposed  his  line  that  the  rec^uisite  force  was  not  at  hand,  and  the 
assault  was  postponed  till  the  llith.  By  that  time  Beauregard  was  ready  to  take 
matters  out  of  his  hands. 

The  morning  of  llith  May  was  damp  and  foggy.  Before  daylight  there 
came  bursting  through  the  fog  a  fierce  fire  of  artilkny  and  musketry  upon  the 
long  thin  line  of  General  W.  F.  Smith's  corps.  Between  the  end  of  this  line 
and  the  James  Eiver  lay  a  stretch  of  over  a  mile  of  open  country,  covered  only 
by  a  picket  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  Through  this  also  Beauregard 
sought  to  break;  while  another  assault  was  shortly  after  delivered  upon  one  of 
Gillniore's  divisions,  far  to  the  left. 

At  the  first  alarm.  General  Butler  awoke  to  the  perils  of  his  thin,  ill-pro- 
tected line.  lie  hastily  sent  orders  to  Gillmore  to  assault  on  his  front,  and  thus 
relieve  the  attack  that  was  bursting  with  such  fury  on  Smith's  i'ront  and  flank. 
"With  the  characteristic  deliberation  of  the  engineer,  Gillmore  replied  that  he 
would  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  read}'.  Meantime  the  attack,  already  men- 
tioned, on  one  of  his  own  divisions,  had  just  been  received  and  repulsed. 
While  the  troops  were — not  very  rapidl}'  as  General  Butler  thought — getting 
ready  for  the  assault  he  had  ordered,  this  division  had  received  two  more  attacks, 
and  Gillmore  was  become  apprehensive.  An  hour  had  elapsed  since  Butler  had 
hastily  sent  his  order  to  assault  jnstantly ;  and  we  now  find  Gillmore  writing: 
'•The  assaults  on  General  Teri-y"s  front  (in  his  corps)  were  in  force.  If  I  move 
to  the  assault  and  meet  with  a  repulse,  our  loss  would  be  fearful."  Half  an  hour 
later  he  writes  again:  "I  have  jtist  heard  the  report  that  («enei'al  Brooks's  right 
(of  Smith's  corps)  is  turned,  and  a  t\vcnt3'-poun(lcr  battery  taken.  I  am  ready 
to  assault,  but  shall  wait  until  I  hear  from  you,  as  1  may  have  to  support  Smith. 
Plea.se  answer  soon."  Presently  the  note  came  back  with  this  indorsement: 
"No  truth  in  report.  Send  re2)ly,  and  use  discretion  as  to  assault.  B.  V.  B." 
He  used  the  discretion  by  still  delaying.  Then  came  oi-dci's  to  move  l)y  the 
riglit  flank — the  object  being  to  shorten  the  litie,  and  concentrate  upon  the  point 
where  Smith  was  so  heavily  assailed.  By  tliirty-five  minutes  past  eight  o'clock 
Gillmore  was  able  to  send  woi'd  that  liis  whole  coiinniiiKl  was  in  motion  as 
directed  —  but  not  until  renewed  aii<l  an.ximis  orders  t(j  that  eiel  had  been 
received. 

lie  now  decided,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  whieh  (i(aiei'al  Ihitler's 
note  Imd  granted  liim,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  with 
Terry's  and  Turner's  divisions.     But  while  the  troo]>H  were   beginning  tlio  eu- 
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gag-emcnt,  word  came  irom  Butler  of  Siuitli's  luivini^^  to  fall  back,  and  of  llio 
danger  about  the  lino  of  retreat,  unless  (rillincn-e  hastened  to  cover  it.  Presentl}' 
the  anxiety  about  the  roud  back  to  the  intreneluneiits  became  greater.  "If  you 
don't  reach  the  pike  at  once,"  wrote  Butler,.  "  we  must  lose  it.  PrcBs  strongly. 
This  is  peremptory.     We  will  lose  turnpike  uidess  you  hurry." 

Two  houi'S  after  the  issue  of  this  final  order  Gillmoro  reached  the  turnpike. 
The  army  at  once  retired  to  the  intrenclunents  of  Bermuda  Hundred.  On  the 
20th  Gillmore's  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  a  part  of  his  rifle-pits  taken.  The 
men  rallied,  howevei-,  and  the  enemy  was  finall}'  driven  out  with  considerable 
loss.*  On  June  9th  General  Gillmore  was  ordered,  -with  the  inadequate  force 
of  four  thousand  men,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  Petersburg  and  bui-n  the 
bridge  there  over  the  A])poniattox.  He  found  the  enemy  in  strong  force  in 
front  of  the  bridge,  behind  earthworks.  On  the  other  side  wei'e  strong  works, 
with  artillery  sweeping  the  approaches.  Dou])ting  his  ability  to  cany  the 
works  in  front,  and  believing  that,  even  if  they  were  carried,  it  wouhl  still 
be  impossible  to  burn  the  bridge  under  the  tire  from  the  other  side,  General 
Gillmore  ]"etired  without  attack. 

On  his  return  he  was  relieved  ii-om  the  command  of  his  corps,  and  ordered 
to  report  at  Fortress  Monroe.  General  Grant,  hearing  of  this,  and  doubting 
whether  Gillmore  had  been  justly  treated,  ordered  him  out  of  Butler's  command 
altogether. 

The  justice  of  these  measures  has  since  been  the  subject  of  acrimonious  dis- 
pute between  the  friends  of  the  respective  Generals.  We  do  not  propose  to  add 
much  to  the  discussion.  It  is  plain  that,  whatever  may  have  been  General  But- 
ler's dislike  of  General  Giilmore's  military  performance,  his  feelings  against 
bim  were  much  aggravated  by  the  publication  of  a  lettei*  from  Chaplain  Hud- 
son, of  Gillmore's  command,  wherein  Butler's  indefensible  conduct  of  the  un- 
lucky battle  of  Drury's  Blutf  was  severely  criticised.  Butler  accused  Gillmore 
with  having  insjnred  the  letter.  Gillmore  averred  thnthe  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  it  until  he  saw  it  in  print. f 

Aside  from  this,  Butler's  complaints  against  Gillmore  were  of  general  slow- 
ness and  ajiparent  unwillingness  in  the  execution  of  orders,  and  particularly  of 
the  return  from  Petersburg  Avithout  firing  a  gun  in  any  attempt  to  execute  his 
orders. 

Now  these  complaints  touch  upon  a  general  truth,  which  should  have  been 
remembered  by  the  authorities  that  assigned  two  such  officers  of  engineers  as 
Gillmore  and  Smith  to  command  under  a  volunteer  officer  like  Butler. 

The  business  of  engineers  is  to  devise  means  for  making  wai-  safely.  When 
in  command  of  troops  they  rarel}^  abandon  the  ideas  of  their  old  profession. 
Thc}^  accustom  themselves   to  look  criticall}'  upon   the  orders  even  of  officers 

■•■■The  losses  in  this  afl'air  were  seven  liumlred  ami  two;  in  the  previous  fighting  on  the  line.s 
about  Drury's  Bhifl',  three  thou.sand  three  hundred  and  eighty-.seven. 

tThe  Chaplain  was  known  to  Iherary  men  as  the  editor  of  a  popular  edition  of  Shakspeare. 
Butler  kept  him  impri.soned  for  .«ome  months.  The  Chaplain  eharged  that  he  was  treated  with 
gross  cruelty.  The  matter  was  finally  carried  to  Grant,  and  was  thought  to  have  sometliing  to 
do  wilii  Butler's  removal. 
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whom,  br  the  West  Point  standards,  they  conclude  to  bo  skillful;  and  it  rarel}'' 
happens  that  they  do  not  act  as  a  cheek  rather  than  a  spur  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  an  aggressive  campaign.  Under  oflScers  of  whoso  capacity  to  conduct 
war  scientifically  they  have  doubts,  their  honest  hesitation  to  execute  orders 
which  seem  to  them  to  otier  onh'  a  wanton  waste  of  life,  often  appears  to  their 
commanders  to  ajiproach  the  verge  of  insubordination.  It  Avas  so  with  "Warren 
at  Five  Forks.  In  a  less  marked  degree,  and  without  roinplaint  from  liis  com- 
mander, it  was  so  with  McPherson  at  the  outset  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  It 
was  so  with  "Weit/.el  (with  reference  to  Grant's  orders)  at  Fort  Fisher.  And  it 
was  so  with  Gillmore  and  Smith  in  the  operations  we  have  been  tracing. 

At  the  outset  they  were  cautious.  Accustomed  to  reason  upon  large  opera- 
tions, they  concluded  that  Butler's  intention  must  bo  to  take  Petersburg,  and 
they  took  the  responsibility  of  telling  him  what  they  thought  the  easiest  and 
safest  way  to  do  it.  General  Butler  apparentl}"  looked  upon  this  as  unwarrant- 
able interference,  administered  a  sharp  rebuke,  and  thus  insured  his  deprivation 
of  assistance  from  their  sound  judgments  and  skilled  comprehension  of  topo- 
graphical difficulties  again.  They  considered  his  line  before  the  enemy,  near 
Drury's  Bluff,  as  too  long,  ill-suii]»orted,  and  without  reserves;  and  General 
Gillmore  took  the  liberty  of  protesting  against  it.  General  Butler  neglected  the 
warninir.  and  regarded  the  author  of  it  with  an  evil  eye.  In  the  ensuing  battle 
General  Gillmore  was  undoubtedly  slow  in  obeying  orders — the  slower  jjossiblj' 
because  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the  little  wisdoni  that  controlled  some  of  them. 
nis  subsequent  hesitation  before  the  bridge  at  Petersburg  was  anipl}-  vindicated 
by  the  events  of  the  campaign  that  followed. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  General  Gillmoro  was  harshly  judged, 
because  of  the  course  which  his  engineering  bias  had  led  him  to  adopt  froni  the 
outset ;  and  that  if  he  committed  any  errors,  they  were  the  natural  errors  of 
the  engineer,  who  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  lives,  if  he  sees  any  way  b}'  Avhich 
he  can  accomplish  the  ertd  without  such  sacrifice. 

Soon  after  General  Grant  had  rescued  Gillmore  from  the  enforced  idleness 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  which  General  Butler  ordered  him,  and  had  sent  him 
at  Washington,  Early  made  his  advance  Ihi-ough  Maryland  upon  the  capital. 
Gillmore  was  at  once  seized  upon,  and  placed  in  command  of  two  divisions  of 
the  ^'ineteenth  Corps  the  moment  they  arrived.  While  leading  these  in  pur- 
suit of  Early,  three  days  after  assuming  the  command,  he  was  severely  injured 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  and  was  necessarily  relieved.  lie  remained  on  leave  of 
absence  from  10th  July  to  21st  August,  18(54. 

When  he  was  able  to  report  for  dut}' again,  ]\Ir.  liincoln  was  sorely  harassed 
l>y  the  disputes  and  fpiarrcls  of  the  manufaetui-ers  of  great  guns  witli  each  oilier 
and  with  the  authorities  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart  inciiits.  Mr.  Horatio 
Ames  liad  constructed  a  wroiight-iron  i-ifled  gun  which  neither  l)e))ai-tTnent  was 
willing  to  adopt.  He  defiiMl  them  to  burst  it,  and  elaiiiied  I'oi-it  fa i- greater 
durability  and  longer  range  than  could  be  attained  with  any  gun  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Lincoln  finally  thought  that  General  Gillmore's  great  exi)erience  with  rifled 
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guns,  made  Itiin  the  higliesl  authority  on  tlic  subject  in  the  army,  and  ordered 
him  to  act  as  President  of  a  Board  for  testing  it.  In  this  capacity  he  acted 
throui^h  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November. 

The  experiments  were  careful  and  severe.  One  of  them  was  to  load  an 
imperfect  fifty-pounder  gun  with  sixteen  pounds  of  powder  and  a  three  hun- 
dred-pound bolt,  with  the  view  of  bursting  it.  This  charge  failed  to  injure  it. 
Then  twenty  pounds  of  powder  were  used,  and  a  four  hundred  and  fifty-pound 
bolt.  This  caused  the  gun  to  recoil  thirty  feet,  and  sent  the  bolt  through  two 
mounds  of  earth  ten  and  twelve  feet  thick  respectively,  and  tlien  eight}^  rods 
beyond.  Finally,  the  gun  was  loaded  with  twenty  pounds  of  powder  and  a 
tAvo  hundred-pound  bolt,  so  inserted  that  the  end  of  the  bolt  projected  an 
inch  beyond  the  mnz/.le  of  the  gun.  Against  this  projecting  end  was  firmly 
placed  a  block  of  cast-iron  weighing  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  gun  recoiled  sixty  feet.  The  cast  iron  block,  36  inches  X  20  X  20, 
went  through  n  bank  of  eai'th  twelve  feet  thick,  and  flew  forty  feet  beyond 
it.  The  gun  seemed  absolutely  uninjured,  and  the  attempts  to  burst  it  were 
abandoned. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  this  remarkable  gun  is  simple.  It  is  built  up 
of  disks  and  rings  of  wrought-iron,  separately  heated  and  welded  together. 
Two  disks  are  first  welded  for  the  breech.  Against  these  other  disks  are  welded, 
until  a  sufficient  length  of  breech  is  obtained.  iThen  rings  are  welded  on  wide 
enough  to  give  the  requisite  size  of  bore,  one  after  another  being  added  until 
the  desired  length  is  attained.  The  gun  is  then  bored  out  and  rifled,  the  vent 
is  drilled,  and  ti-unnions  are  screwed  into  the  sides  for  mounting  it.  General 
Gillmore's  report,  finally  m;jde,  was  favorable,  but  the  great  expense  of  the  gun 
has  hitherto  been  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  adopt  them  in  the 
service. 

At  the  close  of  this  work.  Gillmorc  was  appointed  Acting  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Fortifications  for  the  Military  Division  of  the  "West  Mississippi.  The 
months  of  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865,  were  spent  in  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, which  extended  from  Caii-o,  Illinois,  to  Pensacola,  Florida. 

At  last  the  Government  decided  to  return  General  Gillmore  to  the  depart- 
ment in  which  his  fame  had  been  won,  and  in  which  his  administration  had 
been  more  satisfactory  than  tliat  of  any  predecessor  or  successor. 

On  the  30th  of  January  the  appointment  was  made  ;  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary he  assumed  command.  Xine  days  later,  leaving  the  nav}'  afar  off  at  the 
outer  bar  to  watch  his  adventurous  course,  he  steamed  up  in  a  transport,  over 
the  obstructions  they  had  found  so  formidable,  entered  the  harbor,  and,  anchor- 
ing at  the  half-rotten  wharves,  occupied  without  opposition  the  city  so  long  the 
object  of  so  much  hate  and  so  manj'  attacks.  He  had  made  its  capture  possible 
eighteen  months  before;  it  was  fitting  now  that  he  should  be  privileged  first  to 
enter  and  take  possession. 

He  continued  in  the  command  of  his  large  department,  uninstrueted  as  to 
the  changes  which  the  sudden   coming   of  peaee   u])on    the   land   might  involve, 
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until  the  reorganization  of  the  military  departments.  ]\[eantimeho  reduced  the 
entire  region  to  order.  lie  established  provost  courts  in  every  town  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  associating  the  k^cal  magistrates  with  his  officers  in  the  dis- 
eharfre  of  judicial  duties.  After  thus  giving  an  efficient  government  for  imme- 
diate purposes,  to  the  country  under  his  command,  he  addressed  an  elaboi-ate 
letter  to  the  authorities  at  AVashington,  recommending  the  policy  of  establish- 
ing for  some  time  a  military  government  over  the  seceded  States 

After  the  re-assignment  of  departments,  he  was  given  the  command  of 
South  Carolina.  His  rule  here  was  judicious  and  acceplable.  lie  had  little 
taste,  however,  for  such  military  duties  in  time  of  peace.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  and  assigned  to  the  old  familiar 
work  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  bore  back  with  him  to  his  grade  in  this 
brilliant  corps  the  clustei'ing  honors  of  the  four  highest  brevets  in  the  regular 
army,  in  reward  for  his  achievements  during  the  war. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  United  States  xVrmy,  "  For  gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  April  11,  1862." 

Brevet  Colonel,  United  States  Army,  "  For  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
at  the  battle  of  Somcr.set,  Kentucky,  March  31,  1863." 

Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army,  "For  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous services  in  the  assault  on  Morris  Island,  July  10,  1863." 

Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Army,  "  For  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  capture  of  Forts  AVagner  and  Gregg,  and  the  demolition  of  Fort 
Sumter." 

General  (iillmore's  military  standing  is  clearly  defined  by  his  career  dur- 
ing the  wai-.  He  never  displayed  remarkable  mei-its  as  a  leader  of  troops 
in  the  open  field.  He  was  a  good,  but  not  a  brilliant,  corps  General.  If  he 
committed  no  grave  faults,  on  the  other  hand  he  never  shone  conspicuous  above 
those  that  surrounded  him.  He  was  prudent,  judicious,  circumspect,  not  dash- 
ing, scarcelj'  enterprising.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  he  was  never  tried  on  a 
large  scale  or  under  favorable  circumstances. 

But  in  his  proper  province  as  an  engineer  and  ai'tillerist,  he  Avas  as  bold  as 
in  the  field  he  was  cautious.  He  ignored  the  liniital  ions  of  the  hoolcs.  Ho  ac- 
cepted theories  that  revolutionizcfl  the  science,  and  staked  his  professional  stand- 
ing on  great  operations  based  ujxni  them.  He  made  himself  the  first  artillei-ist 
of  the  war.  If  not  also  the  foremost  engineer,  he  was  second  to  none;  and  in 
the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  operations  against  Wagner,  he  surpassed  any 
HJmilar  achievements,  not  onl}-  in  this  war,  but  in  any  war;  sf)  tliat  now,  not- 
withstanding the  more  varied  profcssir)nal  oj)eralioiiH  around  b'iclimond,  and 
Atlanta,  and  Vicksburg,  when  men  speak  of  great  living  engineers,  they  think 
as  naturally  of  Gillmore  in  the  New  World  as  of  Todleben  in  the  Old. 

(Jeneral  Gillmore  is  among  the  handsomest  officers  of  the  army.  He  is 
above  the  medium  height,  h'-avily  :iiid  compa'-t  ly  hiiill.  willi  ;i  hrond  cIichI,  and 
gf-neral  air  of  physical  solidily.  His  featm-es  (shaded,  not  conceal(;d,  by  liis  full 
beard;  are  regular  and  e.xprcHsive.     The  face  would  be  called   a  good-humored 
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one,  the  head  is  sliiipely,  aiul  tlif  Ibrchcad  l)i'<ia(l  uiid  hiirli.^-  He  Bpcaks  with 
nervous  quiekness,  the  more  noticeable  because  of  a  slii^ht  peculiarity  in  the 
enunciation  that  gives  a  suggestion  of  his  iuiving  sometimes  lisped  or  stam- 
mered. He  is  an  excellent  talker,  and  is  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
outside  of  his  profession.  In  social  life  lie  appears  as  an  elegant  and  accompMshcd 
gentleman.  He  was  often  remarked  during  the  war  for  his  apparent  indifler- 
ence  to  physical  danger.  His  head-quarters  on  Morris  Island  were  pitched 
under  fire,  and  his  soldiers  used  to  tell  of  him  that  during  the  slow  siege  ap- 
pi'oacheshe  often  whiled  away  the  tedium  by  reading  novels  or  magazines  while 
the  enemy's  shells  were  bursting  in  inconvenient  proximity. 

His  personal  affiliations  at  Washington  have  been  mostly  with  Republicans, 
but  he  inclines  a  little  to  conservatism  in  his  political  views.  He  was  never 
ver}'  em.phatic  in  his  approval  of  the  polic}'  of  negro  recruiting;  and  his  rela- 
tions Avith  Colonel  Higginson,  of  Massachusetts,  who  commanded  a  negro  regi- 
ment in  his  department,  Avere  scared}'  kind.  He  sustained  General  Saxton  in 
all  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  refugees  on  the  Sea  Islands,  but  it  was  knoAvn 
that  he  did  not  fully  agree  Avith  that  earnest  and  humane  officer  in  his  belief  in 
the  enlarged  capacities  of  the  negro  race. 

Long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Gillmore  Avas  still  a  AvidoAver. 
His  four  boys  were  at  West  Point,  under  the  care  of  their  maternal  gi-and- 
parents.  He  had  bought  the  old  form  on  Avhich  ho  was  born,  and  had  converted 
it  into  a  vineyard,  which  ho  still  found  time  to  visit  on  his  occasional  leaves  of 
absence. . 

*Else\vliere  I  have  described  tlie  General'.s  personal  appearance  thu.s:  "  Fancy  a  fine  Avholc- 
some-looking,  solid  six-footer,  witli  big  head,  broad,  good-humored  face,  and  a  high  forehead, 
faintly  elongated  by  a  suspicion  of  baldness,  curly  brown  liair  and  beard,  and  a  frank,  open  face, 
and  you  have  him.  A  quick-speaking,  quick-moving,  soldierly  man  he  is.".  After  the  War. 
p.  131. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  IRYIN  McDOWELL. 


IRVIlSr  McDowell,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major- Gen  era!  in  the  reo-u- 
lar  army,  Major-General  of  volnnteers,  the  earliest  to  oceup}-  high  com- 
mand in  the  field  at  the  East  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  one  of  the 
best  military  scholars  in  the  army,  and  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  of  its  offi- 
cers. Avas  born  in  the  village  of  Franklinton,  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  15th 
of  October,  ISIS. 

The  McDowell's  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The}'  had  been  driven  out 
of  Scotland  by  the  religious  persecutions.  Finding  an  asjdum  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  they  remained  there  until  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Londonderry  (in 
which  they  took  part),  and  then  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  first  in 
the  valley  of  Yirginia.  Some  of  them,  including  the  branch  from  which  the 
future  General  sprang,  removed  thence  to  Kentuck3\  Abram  McDowell  served 
through  the  war  of  1812  in  his  uncle's  regiment  of  Kentuck}^  volunteers.  At 
its  close  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  settled  near  Columbus.  His  wife,  Eliza  Lord, 
was  a  member  of  the  Starling  family,  one  of  the  most  influential  in  that  county, 
Mr.  McDowell  is  still  spoken  of  by  old  citizens  of  Columbus  as  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  tj-pe  of  Kentucky  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.  But  he  was  a  victim 
to  the  convivial  habits  of  those  early  times,  and  though  he  was  always  highly 
respected  his  last  days  Avere  not  happy.  One  other  quality  of  his  is  described 
by  those  who  remember  him,  which  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the 
character  and  history'  of  his  noted  son.  He  was  an  intense  aristocrat,  priding 
himself  on  his  culture,  his  social  position,  his  refinement,  and  kcei^ing  haughtily 
aloof  from  the  large  mass  whom  he  held  to  be  beneath  him.  But  he  was  never 
wealth}-,  and  at  one  time  was  very  much  reduced  in  circumstances. 

His  son,  Irvin  McDowell,  grew  up  a  Avarm-hearted,  afllectionate,  outspoken 
boy.  But  little  by  litLle.  home  influence  and  educational  advantages  began  to 
change  these  characteristics.  He  was  at  first  sent  to  the  Columbus  schools, 
where  his  old  playmates  remember  him  as  being  such  a  hid  as  we  have  de- 
scribed above.  Then  a  French  teacher,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Columbus, 
prevailed  on  Mr.  McDowell  to  send  his  boy  abroad  for  an  education,  and  finally 
Bucceeded  in  taking  young  Irvin  with  him  to  Paris.  Tlie  boy  remained  in  u 
French  school  for  a  year  or  moi'c.  'When  lie  returned  to  Ins  iiative  countiy  iiis 
father  had  prof;ured  for  him  a  warrant  fi)r  West  Point,  wiiei-c  he  was  accord- 
ingly admitted  in  1S;51. 

On  his  retui-n  from  France  his  ])luymal('S  had  observed  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  his  free,  warm-hearted  ways.  At  West  Point  the  repressing  influence 
Hcems  to  have  continued.     Socially  lie  stood  among  the  first  in   the  Academy; 
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but  in  his  classes  he  did  not  rank  so  high.  P.  G.  T.  Beuuregurd  was  graduated 
second  in  that  class;  Irvin  McDowell  was  as  low  down  as  the  twenty-third. 
But  between  these  noted  names  was  but  one  which  the  countiy  now  recognizes — 
that  of  Wm.  F.  Barry,  the  able  Chief  of"  Artillery  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
while  three  places  below  McDowell  was  Wm.  J.  Hardee,  and  two  below  him  was 
R.  S.  Granger.  Fellow-students  in  the  Academy  with  McDowell  were  Braxton 
Bragg,  Jubal  Early,  E.  D.  Townscnd,  B.  H.  Hill,  Wm.  H.  French,  John  Sedg- 
wick, John  C.  Pemberton,  Joseph  Hooker,  and  Wm.  H.  T.  Walker,  of  the  class 
above;  and  Henry  W.  Halleck,  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  Wm.  T.  Sherman, 
George  H.  Thomas,  R.  S.  Ewell,  and  H.  G.  Wright  of  those  below  him.  Among 
these  are  some  of  the  most  noted  leaders  on  both  sides  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

On  his  graduation  young  McDowell  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  Artillery, 
and  ordered  on  duty  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  where  the  "  patriot  dithcullies  " 
were  then  exciting  apprehensions.  These  settled,  he  was  next  ordered  to  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  during  the  progress  of  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  disputed  territory.  A  short  interval  of  recruiting  duty  fol- 
lowed; then  he  was  again  on  the  Maine  frontier;  finally,  in  1841,  he  was  sent 
back  to  West  Point  as  Assistant  Instructor  in  Infantry  Tactics.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  the  next  four  years — one  j'car  teaching  Infantry  Tactics,  and  the 
other  three  serving  as  Adjutant  of  the  Academy. 

Through  this  time  he  had  grown  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  reserved,  formal, 
and  polished.  He  had  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  and 
had  more  than  made  up  any  of  his  deficiencies  when  a  cadet. 

Such  was  the  favorable  impression  which  he  now  made  upon  the  leading 
officers  of  the  armj-,  that  he  was  selected  as  an  Aid-de-Camp  on  the  personal 
staff  of  General  AYool — one  of  the  positions  then  reserved  for  the  most  promis- 
ing and  presentable  of  the  j'ounger  officers.  There  thus  began  a  long  career 
of  staff-duty  (continued  with  few  interruptions  till  th-e  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion)  that  gradually  shaped  the  whole  character  of  the  man.  Under 
its  influence  he  became  almost  a  martinet,  rigid,  jjrecise,  devoted  to  the  routine 
methods,  intolerant  of  innovations,  little  capable  of  accommodating  himself  to 
outside  ideas.  But  he  became  at  the  same  time  thoroughlj'  familiar  with  the 
whole  theory  of  the  art  of  war,  and  with  the  literature  of  his  profession;  Avhile 
socially  ho  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  polished  and  charming  of  men. 

From  October  6th,  1845,  to  May  13th,  1847,  he  was  Aid-dc-Camp  to  General 
Wool.  At  Buena  Vista  he  behaved  handsomely;  and  for  "gallant  and  meritori- 
ous conduct"  there  he  was  brevctted  Captain.  On  Ma}-  13th,  1847,  he  became 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  first  for  General  Wool's  division ;  then,  on  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1847,  for  the  Army  of  Occupation,  which  last  position  he  continued  to 
hold  till  the  end  of  the  Mexican  war. 

In  June  and  July,  1848,  he  was  engaged  in  mustering  out  the  volunteers  as 

they  returned  from  Mexico;  then  for  a  year  he  was   ke])t  on   duty  in  the  War 

Department.     By  this  time  General   Scott  had  fixed   upon   him  for  one  of  his 

staff.     He  was  now   thirty   years   of  age;   and   his   mental   habits  began   to  be 
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settled.  Under  the  immediate  supei'vision  of  General  Scott,  they  were  not 
likely  to  change,  lie  remained  on  staff-dnty  with  the  General-in-Chief  of  tho 
army  (with  brief  intervals  of  statf  service  with  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and 
General  Twiggs)  until  tlie  outbreak  of  tho  war.*  He  was  given,  however,  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year,  which  ho  spent  in  traveling  in  Europe.  Through  all  this 
time  he  very  rarely  visited  his  old  home.  It  was  thought  by  his  former  asso- 
ciates that  the  shadow  on  the  home  circle  had  something  to  do  with  his  absence, 
and  that  he  had  thus  grown  colder  and  more  reserved.  It  had  certainly  shaped 
his  own  habits  in  an  important  particular ;  he  was  known  among  his  comrades 
as  the  nu>st  faultlessly  pure  and  temperate  nian  in  all  things  in  the  army.  He 
never  plaA'ed  cai'ds;  never  joined  tlie  drinking  bouts  of  his  comrades;  never 
tasted  even  wine  Avith  them,  and  abstained  so  rigorously  from  all  stimulants 
that  he  never  drank  even  tea  or  coffee. 

"When  the  war  came,  McDowell,  now  a  Brevet  Major,  was  on  duty  in  tho 
War  Department.  Seci'etary  Chase,  whose  residence  at  Columbus  while  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  his  history,  at  once  sought  out 
the  young  Ohio  officer.  To  every  member  of  the  Government  military  matters 
were  a  mystery.  Yet  a  military  system  was  a  thing  of  instant  demand.  On 
Mr.  Chase,  far  more  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  fell  the  burden  of  organization.  He  has  since  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  owed  more  to  the  clear  head  and  admirable  executive  faculties  of  Major 
McDowell  than  to  any  other  source.  The  Major  was  consulted  about  almost 
everything — about  the  calls  for  troops,  the  assignment  of  regular  officers,  the 
number  of  Generals  needed  for  the  new  troops,  the  organization,  pay — in  a 
word,  about  the  multifarious  details  of  a  complex  military  organism,  into  the 
midst  of  which  the  perplexed  and  bewildei-ed  authorities  found  themselves  sud- 
denly plunged.  On  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  army, 
everything  depended.  But  the  veteran  was  old  and  bowed  down  Avith  infirmi- 
ties; and  he  gladly  left  much  to  the  vigorous  and  accomplished  young  officer 
who  had  been  in  his  military  family  so  long,  and  in  whose  professional  knowl- 
edge he  had  learned  to  place  confidence. 

Thus  trusted  by  the  General  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  consulted  by  the  lead- 
ing civil  officers  of  the  Government  as  authority  on  all  matters  concerning  the  war, 
McDowell  had  for  the  time,  ])erhaps,  the  most  potent  influence  exercised  by  any 
of  our  military  men.  He  was  found  on  all  hands  prompt,  judicious,  singularly 
clear-headed,  and  earnestly  desirous  to  do  whatever  might  aid  the  cause. 

•  For  those  who  may  desire  an  exact  statement  of  Ih'h  service,  it  may  be  added  that  from 
June,  1849,  to  .January,  ]Hb],  he  was  witli  General  Scott;  from  January  to  May,  1851,  with  Clen- 
eral  Clarke;  from  June.  I80I,  to  March,  185.3,  witli  (icncral  Twif^{,'s;  from  May,  185:',,  to  Novem- 
ber, 185C,  with  fJeneral  Scott;  from  Dcccmher,  1856,  to  May,  1857,  witli  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
in  Tex.'iB;  from  June,  1857,  to  November,  1858,  with  General  Scott;  from  November,  1858,  to 
November,  1859,  on  leave  of  absence  in  Europe;  from  November,  1859,  to  January,  1860,  with 
General  Scott;  from  P'cbmar}' to  April,  18G0,  with  Sidney  Johnston;  then  aH  Inspector-General 
in  Minne«ota,  Mifwouri,  and  KanHas,  from  S<"ptendjer,  18G0,  to  February,  18G1;  and,  finally,  sent 
by  Scott,  and  practically  under  him  to  the  War  Department,  whence  he  was  taken  in  1861  for 
the  command  of  the  army  to  invarlo  Virginia. 
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Meanwhile  at  his  old  home  diverse  interests  were  bus}-  with  his  fortunes. 
The  Governor  of  Ohio  was  his  relative  by  marriage,  and  was  disposed  to  look 
on  him,  as  they  did  at  Washington,  as  among  the  best  of  our  active  soldiers. 
Governor  Dennison  at  first — and  indeed  before  he  knew  what  rank  such  com- 
mander would  require — proposed  to  appoint  McDowell  to  the  coniniand  of  the 
Ohio  contingent.  He  went  so  far  as  to  inform  him  of  this  purpose.  But  aljout 
this  time  prominent  gentlemen  in  Cincinnati  began  to  urge  upon  him  a  Captain 
McClellan,  whom  he  had  once  met  in  a  railroad  convention,  and  of  whom  army 
officers  spoke  highl3^  At  first  he  hesitated;  then,  as  the  pressure  from  Cincin- 
nati increased,  and  he  was  told  more  and  more  of  Captain  McClellan's  standing 
in  the  army,  he  began  to  think  h\»  j^restige  greater  than  that  of  McDowell;  and 
his  appointment  therefore  likely  to  have  a  better  effect  upon  the  gathering 
forces.  Furthermore  McDowell  seemed  likely  to  be  kept  busy  and  provided  for 
at  "Washington,  while  McClellan  was  not  in  the  service  at  all,  and  his  friends  on 
the  ground  were  earnest  in  urging  that  he  be  set  to  work.  Under  such  influ- 
ences McClellan  was  appointed,  and  the  Governor  wrote  to  McDowell,  explain- 
ing his  action  and  motives. 

Just  then,  by  McDowell's  aid  and  generally  in  accordance  with  his  sug- 
gestions, the  War  Department  had  issued  its  "  General  Order  No.  15,"  prescrib- 
ing certain  features  of  the  organization  of  volunteer  troops.  One  of  its  pro- 
visions was  that,  save  in  the  three  months'  service,  the  Governors  of  States 
should  have  no  jjower  to  appoint  officers  above  Colonels  of  regiments.  In  his 
reply  to  Governor  Dennison  he  alluded  to  this  regulation  as  one  under  which 
he  was  likely  to  be  promoted,  and  generously  recited  the  praises  of  the  officer 
who  had  been  preferred  before  him  : 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  credit  which  justlj'  attache.s  to  you  for  your  appointment  of  Mc- 
Clellan to  the  chief  command.  Among  all  our  graduates  yet  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  he  is  of  the 
first  order.  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity,  that  though  he  has  the  place  to  which  I  a.spired,  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  of  my  native  State  (of  which  I  am  still  a  citizen),  you  have  done  better  for 
the  State,  and  better  for  the  Country,  than  if  you  had  adhered  to  your  first  intention  of  ap- 
pointing me.  Don't,  therefore,  take  the  trouble  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  I  know  how 
you  were  placed,  and  can  imagine  your  position,  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  present." 

It  was  a  generous  spirit  which  McDowell  thus  displayed,  and  of  which  he 
was  soon  to  give  further  evidence.  It  would  have  been  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he 
had  been  himself  dealt  with  as  unselfishly  when  McClellan  came  to  exercise 
command  near  the  Capital. 

"Within  a  few  hours  after  this  letter  to  Governor  Dennison  was  written, 
General  McClellan  was,  partlj^  on  McDowell's  own  recommendation,  appointed 
to  a  Major-Generalship  in  the  regular  army.  General  Scott  had  consulted  witJi 
his  old  staff  officer  as  to  the  3'oung  men  in  the  army  best  suited  for  large  pro- 
motion. McDowell  named  McClellan  and  Buell.  Scott  praised  both.  But  he 
was  doubtful  about  McClellan's  youth.  Others  in  the  Covernment,  greatly 
pleased  by  this  time  with  the  accomplished,  willing,  and  very  serviceable  young 
officer,  suggested  that  perhaps  McDowell  himself  would  do  better  for  one  of  the 
Major-Generalships.     From  this  he  modestly  shrank. 
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He  M^as  soon  to  find,  indeed,  that  even  less  rapid  promotion  was  to  work 
hiin  and  the  eountry  great  injury.  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Cameron  "were  both  so 
highly  pleased  Nvith  the  ability  and  zeal  shown  by  ]MeDowell  in  all  tlie  con- 
sultations and  military  arrangements  into  which  they  were  plunged  that  they 
resolved  on  having  him  advanced  to  si  position  of  higher  influence.  xVccord- 
ingl}-  the  same  order  that  announced  McClellan's  promotion  told  that  Brevet- 
Major  Irvin  McDowell  had  been  made  a  Brigadier-Creneral  in  the  regular  army. 
But  the  honor  was  attended  with  an  ill  omen.  It  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
old  and  petulant  General-in-Chief,  and  the  army  was  full  of  traditions  to  the 
effect  that  no  n\an  in  it  could  ever  prosper  who  had  once,  by  any  accident, 
aroused  the  hostility-  of  Winfield  Scott.* 

It  was  understood  that  the  promotion  was  secured  by  the  Cabinet,  Avith 
reference  to  a  command  in  the  tield,  under  the  eye  of  his  old  chief  For  General 
Scott  had  already  been  forced  to  abandon  his  opposition  to  hostile  operations  in 
Virginia,  and  his  plan  for  sweeping  down  the  Mississippi  with  a  powerful  force 
to  the  Gulf  That  the  old  strategist  gave  way  with  regret,  may  well  be  be- 
lieved. But  the  popular  demand  for  action  was  not  to  be  resisted  ;  the  seces- 
sion of  Virginia  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  head  and  front  of  the  Confed- 
erate strength  was  there  arraying  itself.  Thither  it  was  already  decided  to 
send  General  McDowell.  In  a  letter  that  day  written  we  catch  some  glimpses 
of  the  temper  in  which  he  contemplated  his  task  : 

•'I  have  intimations  that  I  am  to  have  an  active  command  in  Virginia. 
.  .  .  If  I  am  placed  in  any  responsible  position  here  I  wish  you  would  write 
to  your  friend  the  Postmaster-General — Avhom  I  know  but  slightly — of  the 
friendship  you  be:w  me,  that  I  may  also  look  to  him  for  the  support  any  one 
leading  a  body  of  raAV  men  into  a  hostile  State,  with  an  excited  country,  expect- 
ing some  positive  and  immediate  success,  must  daily  need."f 

These  words  are  suggestive.  Plainly  the  new  General  had  his  full  share 
of  the  regular  army  feeling  against  the  volunteers.  Plainly  ho  had  his  full 
share  of  the  regular  army  feeling  against  any  interference  by  the  people  in  the 
war  they  were  to  suj^port,  and  especially  against  any  popular  demand  for  speedy 
movements.  But  something  more  may  be  seen  here  than  mere  army  opinions 
or  ]>r<-judice8.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  very  outset  the  General  was  placed  in 
the  false  position  of  having  to  look  to  civil  otficers,  rather  than  to  his  military 
superior,  for  support. 

For  <^Jeiieral  Scott,  hostile  originally  to  McDowell's  promotion,  was  now 
found  to  be  hostile  to  his  assignment  to  duty  in  Virginia,  and,  indeed,  to  any 
movement  in  Virginia,  beyond  the  mere  fortification  of  Arlington.  At  first  ho 
proposed  to  leave  the  occupation   of  the  Virginia  side   to  a  volunteer  officer,! 

•General  Scott  liad  opposed  my  somewhat  rapid  promotion  l)cc:uise  ho  thouj^lit  it  was  doing 
a  hurt  to  Ocnt-ral  .ManHfield  ;  and  when  I  was  promoted,  he  iiisi.sled  that  (ioiieral  M.  .should  also 
be  i>romoted,  to  date;  back  a  week  before  my  own  promotion.  MeDowell's  Tentimony  before 
Com.  on  Con.  War;  Report  Series  of  1863,  Vol.  II,  p.  ■'57. 

1  Letter  of  McDowell  to  Governor  Dennison,  under  date,  Washington,  1  iLh  May,  18G1. 

♦  General  Sandford,  of  the  New  York  militia. 
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•whom  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  Wnshington.  The  Dopai'tment  told  him  he  must 
send  over  a  regular — either  Mansfield  or  McDowell.  Then,  Avishing  to  keep 
Mansfield  in  the  city,  he  named  McDowell,  but  made  secret  efforts  to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  the  Department  by  inducing  him  to  prefer  a  personal  reqiiest  not  to 
be  sent  across  the  Potomac.  Twice  he  sent  his  Aid-de-Camp  and  military  sec- 
retary to  McDowell,  urging  him  to  make  this  request.  The  young  General  was 
not  blind  to  the  consequences  of  again  arousing  the  displeasure  of  his  chief,  but 
he  recoiled  with  some  natural  feeling  from  the  proposition.  "Just  appointed  a 
general  oflScer,"  he  says,  "it  was  not  for  me  to  make  a  personal  request  not  to 
be  required  to  take  the  command  which  I  had  been  ordered  upon.  I  could  not 
stand  upon  it.  I  had  no  reputation  as  he  had,  and  I  refused  to  make  any  such 
application." 

The  baleful  effects  of  the  anger  thus  aroused  were  destined  long  to  oppress 
the  country.  In  three  or  four  ways  General  vScott  had  been  overruled  and  dis- 
appointed. He  had  wanted  his  old  staff' officer  promoted  less  rapidly;  he  had 
wanted  him  reserved  to  lead  the  advance  of  his  proposed  grand  expedition 
down  the  Mississippi ;  he  had  opposed  any  movement  into  Virginia  beyond  Ar- 
lington ;  and  he  had  striven  in  any  event  to  keep  McDowell  out  of  it.  He 
yielded,  indeed,  to  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet,  which  settled  every  one  of  these 
questions  over  his  head ;  but  he  yielded  with  a  bad  grace,  and  petulantly  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  operations  he  could  not  forbid. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May,  1861,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  close 
of  the  polls  at  which  Virginia  had  been  voted  out  of  the  Union,  the  order  for 
crossing  the  Potomac  was  given.  By  daylight  General  McDowell  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  heights  of  Arlington  and  the  little  stretch  of  country 
down  to  Alexandria,  with  an  armj'  of  about  ten  thousand  men. 

The  country  hoped  for  a  speedy  advance.  Ignorant  of  war  and  war's  re- 
quirements, it  could  see  no  obstacle  in  the  lack  of  transportation,  of  supplies, 
of  officers,  of  discipline.  There  may  have  been  an  element  of  wisdom  in  this 
haste.  Quite  probablj'  the  Rebel  force  then  confronting  McDowell  was  as  ill 
off  as  his  own,  or  even  worse.  And  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  that,  if  the 
column  which  on  the  2-4th  of  May  occupied  Arlington,  had  been  pushed  out 
into  the  country,  it  might  have  taken  Manassas  with  comparatively^  slight 
resistance. 

But  General  Scott  wanted  no  advance,  and  for  weeks  ho  took  effectual 
means  to  prevent  it.  "I  got  everything  with  great  difficult}*,"  says  the  unfor- 
tunate object  of  his  displeasure.  "I  was  there  a  long  while  without  anything. 
No  additions  were  made  to  the  force  at  all.  With  difficulty  could  I  get  an}- 
officers.     .     .     .     General  Scott  was  cool  for  a  great  while."  * 

Meanwhile,  in  the  discussions  of  the  Government,  Scott  pi-otcsted  against 
going  any  further  in  Virginia,  and  renewed  his  old  suggestions.  He  would  ac- 
cumulate a  large  army  at  "Washington  solely  to  make  the  Capital  safe.  The 
summer  should  be  spent  in  drill.     With  the  first  frosts  of  autumn  another  great 

*Rep.  Com.  Con.  War,  itbi  supra. 
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army  should  be  concentrated  at  St.  Louis  and  sent  down  the  Mississippi  Yalley 
to  the  Gulf. 

General  McDowoll's  views  wore  asked  on  this  project  by  the  Cabinet  officers 
who  had  previously  learned  to  rely  upon  his  military  judgment.  He  was  not 
prudent,  perhaps  ;  and  yet  as  General  Scott  had  proposed  giving  hhn  the  ad- 
vance of  this  great  expedition,  he  could  not  well  refuse  to  express  his  opinion 
about  it  to  the  Government  when  called  upon.  "I  did  not  think  well  of  that 
plan,  and  was  obliged  to  speak  against  it  in  the  Cabinet,"  he  tells  us.*  "I  felt 
that  it  was  beyond  expression  a  hazardous  thing  for  our  paper  steamboats  to  try 
to  go  down  the  river  on  such  an  expedition.  ...  I  thought  the  plan  was 
full  of  most  serious  and  vital  objections.  I  would  rather  go  to  New  Orleans  the 
way  that  Packenham  attempted  to  go  there." 

After  this  we  may  well  believe  that  the  angiy  Lieutenant-General  would 
take  still  less  pains  to  help  along  this  presumptuous  staif  officer  of  his.  Week 
after  week  went  by,  and  still  the  commander  of  the  column  that  was  daily  ex- 
pected to  move  upon  the  enemy  could  get  nothing  that  he  wanted.  His  force 
was  Avithout  organization,  without  commissariat,  without  transportation,  with- 
out organized  artillcr}'.  He  \vas  even  himself  without  a  competent  staif.  "I  see 
McDowell  do  things  of  detail,"  wrote  gruff  old  Count  Gurowski  in  his  diary, f 
"which  in  any  even  half-way  organized  arm}'  belong  to  the  specialty  of  a  Chief 
of  Statf."  "  He  receives  his  troops  in  the  most  chaotic  state.  Almost  with  his 
own  hands  he  organizes,  or  rather  puts  together,  the  artillery.  Brigades  are 
scarcely  formed  ;  the  commanders  of  brigades  do  not  know  their  commands, 
and  the  soldiers  do  not  know  their  Generals."  "There  were  only  four  small 
tents,"  writes  Mr.  "Wm.  H.  Eussell  J  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to  McDowell,  w^hen 
ho  was  striving  to  beat  his  arm}'  into  shape  for  work,  "  for  the  whole  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  '  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,'  and  in  front  of  one  wo 
found  General  McDowell,  examining  some  plans  and  maps.  His  personal  staff, 
BO  far  as  I  could  judge,  consisted  of  Mr.  Clarence  Brown  and  three  other  offi- 
cers. ...  I  made  some  remark  on  the  subject  to  the  General,  who  replied 
that  there  was  great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  civilians  respecting  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  display,  and  that  as  he  was  only  a  Brigadier,  though  he  was  in 
command  of  such  a  large  army,  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  Brigadier's 
Blaff." 

In  the  midst  of  such  difficulties,  of  which  it  knew  nothing,  the  country 
saw  week  after  week  go  by,  till  the  time  of  the  troops  had  nearly  exj^ired,  and 
almost  two  months  had  been  spent  in  Virginia  without  an  advance  of  as  many 
miles.  Then  there  rose  in  men's  minds  all  over  the  land  a  deniand  for  action. 
Ono  skillful  in  reading  the  popular  will  caught  this  demand  and  embodied  it  in 
the  pregnant  motto,  "On  to  Richmond."  The  Confederate  Congress  was  soon 
to  meet  there  ;  it  would  be  a  shame,  it  was  said,  if,  with  the  great  army  gather- 
ing on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  the  stars  and  stripes  should  not  once 
more  wave  over  Richmond  before  the  day  for  that  assembly  arrived. 

*  Rf'p.  Com.  Con.  War,  uJn  mpra.  tFor  1861-2,  p.  61. 

X  My  Diary  North  and  South,  Am.  Ed.  p.  395. 
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Thus  beset  Iw  the  poi^uhu-  will,  as  well  as  urged  foi-\var(l  by  its  own  desires, 
the  Administration  demanded  a  plan  of  movement  from  its  (leiiei-al  in  the  field. 
He  promptly  responded.  Tlie  Confederate  foree  was  seattered,  partly  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  south  of  him,  pai-tl}-  near  Harper's  Ferry,  north  of  him,  and 
partly  near  Manassas,  in  front  of  him.  He  believed  he  could  drive  the  foi-ce  in 
his  front,  if  he  could  only  be  protected  from  a  junction  of  the  others  against 
liim.  That  secured,  he  would  move  out  directly  against  Manassas;  would  feign 
on  his  front,  while  passing  the  bulk  of  his  force  by  the  left  around  the  enemy's 
flank,  to  fall  upon  the  railroad  in  his  rear.  The  plan  was  based  upon  sound 
military  principles;  it  was  explained  to  the  Administration  with  all  that  suave, 
plausible  address  which  makes  McDowell  the  best  man  in  the  army  to  present  a 
case  to  a  Congressional  committee,  or  plead  a  professional  cause  before  any  tri- 
bunal;  and  it  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  Cabinet.  The  9th  of  July  vcan 
named  as  the  day  for  beginning  its  execution. 

But  now  arose  fresh  difficulties.  General  Scott  had  indeed  yielded,  but  he 
was  no  more  disposed  than  before  to  lend  any  aid  for  smoothing  the  path  of  his 
subordinate.  General  Mansfield,  in  command  in  Washington,  still  had  the  most 
of  the  troops,  and  he  was  ill-pleased  at  seeing  his  force  divided,  and  his  troops 
given  to  his  junior  to  lead  into  action.  And  besides,  there  was  still  an  actual 
want  of  man}'  things  essential  to  a  moving  army.  So  it  came  about  that  on 
every  hand  poor  McDowell  found  himself  hampered  and  thwarted  and  delayed. 
Some  of  his  embarrassments  he  subsequently  recited  in  his  manly  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War: 

"Some  of  my  regimcnt.s  came  over  very  late;  some  of  them  not  till  the  very  day  I  was  to 
move  the  army.  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  transportation.  In  fact  I  started  out  with  no  baggage 
train;  with  nothing  at  all  for  the  tents;  simply  transportation  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the 
munitions.  The  supplies  were  to  go  afterward.  I  expected  the  men  to  carry  rations  for  three 
days  in  their  haversacks.  If  I  went  to  General  Mansfield  for  troops,  he  .said,  'I  liave  no  trans- 
portation.' I  went  to  General  Meigs,  and  he  .said  he  had  transportation,  but  General  Mansfield 
did  not  want  any  to  be  given  out  until  tlie  troops  should  move.  I  said,  '  I  agree  to  that,  but  between 
you  two  I  get  nothing.' 

"The  Quartermaster  begged  of  me  not  to  move,  because  he  was  not  ready.  I  said,  'We  must 
move  on  Tuesday,'  which  was  one  week  after  the  time  General  Scott  had  fixed.  All  my  force 
had  not  come  over  by  the  time  he  fixed.  A  large  part  came  over  on  Sunday,  and  some  on  the 
very  Tuesday  I  moved.  I  told  the  General  I  wa.s  not  ready  to  go.  Said  I  to  him,  '  So  far  as 
transportation  is  concerned,  I  must  look  to  you,  behind  me,  to  send  it  forward.' 

"I  had  no  opportunity  to  test  my  machinery;  to  move  it  around  and  see  whether  it  would 
work  smoothly  or  not.  In  fact,  such  wa.s  the  feeling  that  when  I  had  one  body  of  eight  regiments 
of  troops  reviewed  together,  the  General  censured  me  for  it,  as  if  I  was  trying  to  make  some 
show.  I  did  not  think  so.  There  was  not  a  man  there  who  had  ever  maneuvered  troops  in  large 
bodies.  There  was  not  one  in  the  army — I  did  not  believe  there  was  one  in  the  whole  country — 
at  least  I  knew  there  was  no  one  there  who  had  ever  handled  thirty  thousand  troops.  I  had  seen 
them  handled  abroad,  in  reviews  and  marches,  but  I  had  never  handled  that  number,  and  no  one 
here  had. 

"I  wanted  very  much  a  little  time  ;  all  of  us  wanted  it.  We  did  not  have  a  bit  of  it.  The 
answer  was,  'You  are  green,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  green  also ;  you  are  all  green  alike.'" 

To  put  the  whole  story  in  a  single  sentence  :  General  Scott  having  delayed 
and  opposed  the  movement  till  the  last  moment,  then  hurried  it  forward  with- 
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oat  giving  time  foi"  the  necdtul  preparations,  and  without  even  doing  what  he 
might  to  i-emove  the  obstacles  in  McDowell's  way. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  young  General,  in  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
tion that  this  conduct  was  unwise,  held  back  a  little  more  than  Avas  judicious. 
It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  have  very  flattering  opinions  of  the  material  with 
which  he  had  to  work,  and  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  volunteers.^  He  had,  indeed,  offended  the  most  of  them  by  his  efforts  io 
restrain  them  from  pillage,  and  from  the  disgraceful  wanton  destruction  of 
property  which  began  with  their  entry  into  Virginia.  At  the  very  time  that,  a 
few  miles  distant.  General  Beaui-egard  was  issuing  an  inflammatory  appeal  to 
the  Southern  army  and  people  to  resist  the  Vandal  invaders  who  approached 
with  fire  and  sword,  under  the  banner  of  Beauty  and  Booty,  General  McDowell 
was  rebuking  his  subordinates  for  the  too  lax  enforcement  of  the  following 
order,  three  days  before  issued  : 

"Head-Quarters  Department  op  North-East  ViRonsriA,) 
"  Arlington,  June  2,  1861.  ) 

"Gexeral  Order  No.  4: 

''.Statements  of  llie  atnoinit,  kind,  and  vahte  of  all  private  property  taken  and  u.sed  for 
Government  purposes,  and  of  the  damage  done  in  any  way  to  private  property,  by  reason  of  the 
occupation  of  this  section  of  tlie  country  by  the  United  States  troops,  will,  as  .soon  as  practicable, 
be  made  out  and  transmitted  to  department  head-quarters  of  brigades  by  the  commanders  of 
brigades,  and  officers  in  charge  of  the  .several  fortifications.     These  .statements  will  exhibit: 

"  1.  The  quantity  of  land  taken  possession  of  for  the  several  field-works,  and  the  kind  and 
value  of  the  crops  growing  thereon,  if  any. 

"2.  The  quantity  of  land  used  for  the  several  encampments,  and  the  kind  and  value  of  the 
growing  crops,  if  any. 

"  o.  The  number,  size,  and  character  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  public  purpo.ses. 

"4.  The  quantity  and  value  of  trees  cut  down. 

"5.  The  kind  and  extent  of  fencing,  etc.,  destroyed. 

"These  statements  will,  as  far  as  possible,  give  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  or  of  the 
damage  sustained,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  owners  thereof.  Citizens  who  have  sustained 
any  damage  or  loas  as  above  will  make  their  claims  upon  the  commanding  officers  of  the  troops 
by  wliom  it  was  done,  or,  in  cases  wliere  these  troops  have  moved  away,  upon  the  commander 
nearest  them. 

*  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Russell  gives  a  description  of  McDowell  as  he  appeared  and  talked  about  that 
time,  whicli  is,  in  some  of  its  details,  quite  suggestive.  My  Dairy,  North  and  Soutli,  Am.  Ed., 
p.  389. 

"  He  is  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  square  and  powerfully  built,  but  with  rather  a  stout 
and  clumsy  figure  and  liml>s,  a  good  head,  covered  with  close-cut,  tliiek,  dark  hair,  small,  ligiit- 
blue  eyes,  short  nose,  large  clieeks  and  jaw,  relieved  by  an  iron-gray  tuft,  somewiiat  of  tlie  French 
Htyle,  and  afl'ecting  in  dre.ss  tiie  style  oi'  our  gallant  allies.  His  manner  is  frank,  simple,  and 
agreeable,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  with  great  openness  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  the  imperfection  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  army. 

"Ah  an  oflicer  of  the  regular  army,  he  has  a  thorough  contempt  for  what  lie  calls  'political 
GeneralH,'  the  men  who  use  liieir  influence  witii  President  and  Congress  to  obtain  military  rank. 
,  .  .  Nor  in  General  McDowell  enamored  of  volunteers,  for  he  served  in  Mexico,  and  has, 
from  what  he  saw  there,  former!  rather  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  their  capabilities  in  the  field. 
He  i.H  inclined,  however,  to  liold  the  Southern  troops  in  loo  little  respect;  and  lie  told  me  that 
the  voluntcerH  from  the  nlave  States,  who  entered  the  field  full  of  exultation  and  boastings,  did 
not  make  good  their  wordn,  and  that  they  sufiered  especially  from  sickness  and  disease,  iu  con- 
quence  of  their  dlHorderly  habits  and  dis.sipation." 
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"These  cliiims  will  accompany  tlic  statement  above  called  for.  Tiic  commanders  of  brigades 
will  require  the  assistance  of  the  commanders  of  regiments  or  detached  companies,  and  will 
make  this  order  known  to  the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  to  the  end  that  all  loss  or  damafre 
may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  ascertained  while  the  troops  are  now  here,  and  by  whom,  or  on 
whose  account,  it  has  been  occasioned,  that  justice  may  be  done  alike  to  the  citizen  and  to  ilic 
Government.  The  name  of  the  officer  or  officers,  in  case  the  brigade  commanders  shall  insti- 
tute a  board  to  fix  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage,  shall  be  given  in  each  case. 

"By  order  of  Brigadier-General  McDOWELL. 

"James  B.  Fry,  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 

Against  such  measures  the  volunteers,  with  loose  ideas  of  discipline,  or  of 
the  rig-hts  of  non-combatants,  but  with  a  vague  desire  to  see  Virginia  punished 
and  humbled  by  the  sutierings  of  war,  revolted  ;  and  fresh  orders  were  soon 
needed  to  enforce  obedience  to  tlie  first. 

Meantime,  with  infinite  confusion,  McDowell  had  got  together  some  of  the 
elements  of  an  arm}-.  The  pressui-e  of  the  Administration  for  movement,  pow- 
erful enough  before,  now  began  to  be  intensified  by  another  motive.  The  force 
in  Virginia  was  mostly  made  up  of  three  months'  troops,  whose  term  of  service 
was  now  near  its  expiration.  Unless  an  advance  was  made  speedily  it  could 
not  be  made  at  all  for  months  to  come.  This  fact,  which  might  have  suggested 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  offensive,  even  if  it  were  once  assumed,  the 
rather  operated  to  press  on  the  ill -prepared  movement.  A  single  battle,  it  was 
still  quite  generally  believed,  would  practically  end  the  matter,  and  the  contin- 
gency of  an  unfavorable  result  seems  to  have  been  scarce!}"  considered  at  all. 
Furthermore,  there  had  been  two  unfortunate  little  affairs — those  of  Vienna  and 
Big  Bethel — the  results  of  which  had  greatly  mortified  the  people,  and  had 
deepened  the  desire  for  a  sudden  victor}-  that  should  wipe  out  their  memory. 

So,  at  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  16th  Jul}-,  the  army  moved.  It  was  found 
within  an  hour  or  two  that  a  new  difficulty  had  arisen.  The  maps  of  Virginia 
were  grossly  imperfect.  The  topographical  features  of  the  country  had  never 
been  studied  with  reference  to  military  operations,  before  the  war;  and  now  our 
officers  found  that  they  were  moving  out  into  a  region  of' whose  characteristics 
they  had  only  vague  information,  and  that  what  they  had  was  often  incorrect. 
This,  and  the  childish  delusion  about  "  masked  batteries,"'  into  which  the  folly 
of  the  newspapers  and  the  talk  about  Vienna  and  Big  Bethel  had  led  the  army, 
combined  to  make  the  advance  slow.  Another  fact  tended  still  more  strongly 
to  the  same  result;  the  men  were  utterly  unaccustomed  to  marching,  and  but 
little  under  the  control  of  their  officers.  The  loose-jointed,  ill-adjusted  machine 
thus  moved  off  awkwardly  and  cumbrously  enough. 

The  next  afternoon  (17th  July)  the  army  reached  Fairfax  C.  H.  General 
McDowell  strove  to  jiush  on  to  Centreville  that  night,  but  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  did  not  get  there  till  the  next  day.  Meanwhile  he  had  himself 
been  compelled  to  go  off  on  staff  duty  of  all  sorts — actually  returning  once  (on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day)  to  hunt  up  a  couple  of  batteries  which  were  ex- 
pected by  rail  and  had  not  yet  arrived.-!^ 

*"0n  arriving  at  the  Washington  platform,  the  first  person  I  saw  was  General  McDowell, 
alone,  looking  anxiously  into  the  cars.     He  asked  where  I  came  from,  and  when  he  heard  from 
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From  Centi-eville  he  was  now  forced  to  push  out  reeonnoissances  in  the 
direction  of  his  proposed  turning  movement  by  the  left,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  country,  for  -which  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  his  maps. 
Here  one  more  piece  of  ill-hick  befell  this  hapless  commander.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  one  of  these  reeonnoissances,  a  division  General,  whoso  rank,  at  least, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  bespeak  some  discretion,*  came  out  upon  a  little 
stream,  scarcely  known  then,  but  soon  to  be  made  memorable  forever.  He  had 
reached  Bull  Run.  Now  this  officer  was  thirsting  for  military  glorj^,  and, 
withal,  little  knew  how  to  attain  it.  He  was  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  "the  great  man  of  this  war  would  be  the  man  that  first  got  to  Manassas," 
and  so,  on  tinding  scarcely  an}'  opposition  thus  far,  he  avowed  his  determina- 
tion to  go  on  that  night.  He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  positive  order  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell  not  to  bring  on  an  engagement;  but  in  the  height  of  his  excite- 
ment over  the  prospect  which  he  foncied  to  be  opening  before  him,  he  ordered 
up  his  artillery  and  opened  on  a  Eebel  battery  on  the  opposite  shore.  Pres- 
entlv  he  brought  up  his  infantiy  also,  and  began  a  musketry  fusilade.  Some 
officers  of  the  staff,  who  were  present,  now  reminded  the  division  commander 
that  this  was  contrary'  to  General  McDowell's  orders.  While  they  talked,  the 
enemy  crossed  below,  presently  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  reconnoitering  col- 
umn, and  sent  back  the  General  who  was  going  through  to  Manassas  that  night 
with  his  command  in  considerable  confusion. 

This  affair  (subsequently  known  as  the  skirmish  at  Blackburn's  Ford)  had 
a  dispiriting  effect  upon  the  armj'^,  which,  starting  out  on  the  idea  that  nothing 
could  stand  before  it,  found  one  of  its  divisions  retreating  in  the  first  skirmish. 
But  it  had  a  worse  effect  in  disclosing  the  nature  of  our  movements  to  the 
enemy,  and  in  drawing  his  attention  specially  to  the  flank  which  McDoAvell  had 
proposed  to  turn. 

This  and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  countr}^  combined  to  induce  the  aban- 
donment of  the  plan  which  the  Cabinet  had  approved,  and  for  which  the  move- 
ment had  been  made."  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  July,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  all  his  other  embarrassments  with  his  new  force  and  his  own  inexperience, 
General  McDowell  found  himself  forced  to  devise  some  new  plan  of  operations. 

Two  flays  were  spent  by  the  engineei-s  in  seeking  son-ie  spot  along  the  line 
of  Bull  Run  where  a  comparatively  unopposed  crossing  could  be  secured.  At 
last,  about  noon  on  the  20th,  they  reported  that  far  up  on  the  right — on  the 
opposite  flank  from  that  by  which  McDowell  had  proposed  to  move — there  was 
a  practicable  ford,  at  Sudlcy  Springs,  very  carelessly  guarded.  From  the 
present  positions  of  the  army  there  was  no  road  to  it,  but  the  intervening 
woods  were  comparatively  open. 

Annapolis,  inquired  eagerly  if  I  had  Bcen  two  batterioa  of  artillery— Barry's  and  another— which 
he  had  ordered  up,  but  which  had  gone  astray.  I  w.i'*  surpriricd  to  find  the  General  engaged  on 
Huch  duly,  and  took  leave  to  say  no.  'Well,  it  in  quito  true,  Mr.  IliiRsoll,  but  I  am  obliged  to 
look  after  thenri  myHclf,  aH  I  have  bo  small  a  staff,  and  they  arc  all  engaged,  out  with  my  head- 
quarters.    You  are  aware  I  have  advanced?'"     My  Diary  Nortli  and  South,  pp.  42li,  424. 

•General  Daniel  Tyler. 
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*  Within  an  liouv  or  two  after  the  reception  of  tliis  i-eport,  General  ]\reDo\vcll 
issued  his  orders  for  battle.  lie  had  four  divisions  (ninnl)ei'in<^-  in  all  nearly 
thirty-five  thousand),  commanded  by  General  Tyler,  General  Hunter,  General 
Hcintzelman,  and  Colonel  Miles.  The  last  was  to  remain  in  reserve,  near  Cen- 
treville,  and  was  to  feign  on  Blackburn's  Ford,  on  the  left,  whither  the  foolish 
skirmish  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  With  the  other 
three  the  attack  was  to  be  made — those  of  Hunter  and  Heintzclman  moving  far 
up  to  the  right,  through  the  woods,  to  the  ford  at  Sudle}'  Springs,  while  the 
remaining  one,  under  Tyler,  moved  straight  forward  to  the  crossing  of  Bull 
Eun  at  the  Stone  Bridge.  Here  the  enemy's  attention  was  to  be  held,  while  the 
turning  column  crossed  above,  struck  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  and  doubled 
up  his  line.  Then  Tyler  was  to  cross  at  the  Stone  Bridge  and  join  the  turning 
column  as  it  came  down  the  enemy's  flank;  and  the  three  divisions,  thus  re- 
united, Avere  to  push  straight  for  Manassas.  After  all  the  flood  of  criticism 
poured  upon  this  battle,  the  plan  stands  approved  as  displaying  good  general- 
ship— as  based  on  sound  principles,  well-adapted  to  the  situation,  and  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances  reasonably  sure  of  success. 

But  there  was  a  blunder  in  the  execution  at  the  outset.  McDowell's  orders 
required  the  troops  to  move  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  and  to  march  most  of 
the  distance  before  going  into  bivouac.  Then  in  the  morning  they  would  rise 
ready  for  the  battle.  But  Colonel  (since  General)  Burnside  and  others  thought 
it  would  be  easier  to  make  the  march  before  going  into  battle  in  the  morning. 
To  them  nine  and  a  half  miles  seemed  a  small  distance  to  move,  and  the}'-  judged 
it  best  to  let  the  men  quietly  sleep  where  they  were,  and  start  in  time  to  make 
the  march  before  daylight.     McDowell  unwisely  assented. 

While  these  final  orders  were  being  issued,  the  fate  of  the  coming  battle 
was  already  settled  beyond  the  little  stream  that  lay  between  the  contending 
armies.  The  Eebel  column  was  rapidly  receiving  re-enforcements  from  the 
army  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston  near  Harper's  Ferry.  General  ^tcDowell  had  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  uneasiness  lest  he  should  find  this  army  joined  to  Beaure- 
gard's when  he  moved  to  the  attack;  but  General  Scott  had  assured  him  that 
Patterson  should  keep  it  busy  in  the  valley.  If  it  did  escape,  "it  should  have 
Patterson  on  its  heels."  * 

Now  at  last,  however,  Scott  had  grown  sanguine.  He  believed  that  success 
was  so  sure,  that  when  on  the  20th  he  received  a  disjjatch  from  Patterson  an- 
nouncing that  Johnston  had  escaped  him  and  was  moving  to  a  junction  with 
Beauregard,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the  young 
General  who  Avas  about,  under  discouragements  and  difHculties  innumerable,  to 
fight  his  first  battle,  by  telling  him  of  it.  Frequent  trains  of  cars  Avere  heard 
arriving  at  Manassas,  and  rumors  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  they  reached 
McDowell,  that  Johnston  Avas  coming;  but  he  received  no  information  that 
seemed  authentic;  and  bj' two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  the  troops 
were  roused  for  the  battle  that  Avas  thus  decided  against  them  in  advance. 

What  followed  may  noAV  be  briefly  told. 

*Rep.  Com.  Con.  War.  Series  of  1863,  Vol  II,  p.  36. 
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"Waked  in  the  uiiX^it.  the  troops,  iniaccustomed  to  orderly  marching  even  in 
dayliirht,  Avere  h')ng  in  getting  fairly  started.  Then  General  T^'ler,  moving  too 
slowly  with  his  division  which  had  the  advance,  blocked  up  the  way.  It  was 
half-past  tivc  before  the  divisions  of  Hunter  and  Heintzleman,  which  formed 
the  turning  column,  could  get  fairly  upon  their  march.  Then  they  would  strag- 
gle. Hundreds  wandered  off  into  the  bushes  to  pick  a  few  blackberries.  When- 
ever they  came  to  water  they  would  stop,  empty  their  canteens,  and  till  them 
afresh.  McDowell  struggled  against  dela^-s  ;  ordered  and  ordered  again;  but  it 
was  half-past  nine  before  they  reached  the  Sudley  Ford,  where  he  had.  hoped  to 
cross  by  six.  Here,  as  he  despairingly-  adds,  every  regiment,  as  it  came  up, 
stopped  all  behind  it,  while  file  by  tile  the  men  leisurcl}"  took  a  fresh  drink, 
and  again  filled  their  canteens. 

Looking  toward  Manassas,  he  saw  large  clouds  of  dust  rising,  and  began  to 
apprehend  that  Beauregard,  divining  his  movement,  was  about  to  fall  upon  his 
turning  column  before  he  could  disentangle  it  fron\  this  confusion.  At  last, 
bowevcr,  the  force  crossed  and  marched  down  upon  the  Confederate  flank. 

Even  now,  after  this  four  hours' dehw,  success  might  still  have  attended  the 
excellent  Genei-alship  which  had  thus  planted  the  bulk  of  the  arm}'  in  so  favor- 
able a  position  for  attacking  the  eneni}'  in  reverse.  But  the  division  Generals, 
cn  first  confronting  the  enemy,  delivered  feeble  fusilades  from  their  heads  of 
column.s,  and  then  halted.  At  last,  after  an  hour's  needless  dela}-,  the  line  was 
formed,  and  the  turning  column  fairly  pushed  forward. 

Meanwhile  Beauregard  had  been,  as  we  now  know  from  the  Confederate 
reports,  awaiting  for  hours  an  attack  which  he  had  ordered  by  way  of  Black- 
burn's Ford,  ujion  McDowell's  other  flank.  His  orders  for  this  proved  to  have 
miscarried,  and  he  saw  to  his  amazement  that  his  own  left  was  rapidlj'  crum- 
bling. In  fact,  bj'  twelve  o'clock  the  turning  column  had  doubled  up  this  flank 
80  far  that  it  was  now  able  to  make  a  junction  with  Tyler's  division  at  the 
Stone  Bridge,  where  that  officer  had  been  all  morning  confronting  the  Rebid 
center. 

Thus  far  then — save  for  the  delay  in  the  execution — McDowell's  plan  of 
battle  was  a  perfect  success.  He  had  safely  crossed  the  line  of  Bull  Jlun  ;  had 
turned  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  broken  it;  and  had  reunited  his  army.  He 
Tas  now  ready  to  press  upon  the  confused  foe  toward  Manassas.  But  here  be- 
gan a  fatal  hesitation.  The  troops  confronted  the  enemy  on  the  elevated  pla- 
teau beyond  I>ull  IJiiti.  near  the  Stone  J5ridge.  They  were  pushed  forward  in 
detail,  anfl  handled  slowly  afid  unsatisfactorily.  Still  the}'  gained  substantial 
advantages.  The  line  was  pushed  around  on  the  right  to  envelop  the  enemy's 
left  flank,  and  was  carried  forward  in  IVont  till  it  cleared  the  Warrenton  Turn- 
pike. Once  or  twice  the  Rebels  surged  back  over  the  ground  thus  cai-ried.  But 
at  half-past  three  o'clock  it  was  in  McDowell's  possession,  the  tide  of  success 
had  been  generally  in  our  favor,  the  enemy  was  evidently  disheartened,  and 
our  officers  were  already  beginning  to  rejoice  over  a  victory  won. 

Just  then  came  the  apparition  that  drove  the  victors  and  ended  the  battle. 
Early's  brigade,  the  last  of  Johnston's  army  to  reach  the  ground,  marched  up, 
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Bti'iking  the  end  of  McDoweH's  right,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  lie  had  been 
pushing  around  to  enveh)p  the  enemy's  flank.  The  onset  was  unexpected,  and 
the  line  instantly  crumbled  as  Early  swept  forward ;  and  Beauregard,  seeing 
the  advantage  gained,  renewed  his  efforts  to  bring  up  again  his  retreating 
troops,  the  disorder  increased.  The  men,  who  had  thus  far  fought  spiritedly, 
broke  almost  in  an  instant.  '  Itunning  from  regiment  to  regiment,  and  brigade 
to  brigade,  there  seemed  to  pass  a  conviction  that  ovewhelming  re-enforcements 
had  reached  their  antagonists,  that  the  disaster  to  the  right  was  fatal,  that  the 
battle  was  lost,  tliat  tlujy  must  retreat,  that  they  must  fly.  What  had  been  a 
successful  ami}'  pressing  its  antagonist  and  seemingly  on  the  very  verge  of  glo- 
rious victory,  was  in  ten  minutes  in  full  retreat,  in  ten  minutes  more  in  utter 
rout. 

McDowell  did  his  best  to  rail}'  the  men,  but  they  lacked  discijjline,  and  with 
the  first  reverse  their  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  respect  for  authority 
were  gone.  The  farther  they  went  from  the  field,  the  more  demoralized  they 
became,  and  at  last,  recognizing  the  utter  disaster,  the  General  gave  orders  for 
the  reserve  division  at  Centreville,  and  for  Schenck's  brigade  of  Tyler's  divis- 
ion, which  remained  in  good  ^order,  to  cover  the  retreat.  These  j^rotected  the 
rear,  and  showed  so  formidable  an  appearance  that  no  i^ursuit  Avas  attempted. 
The  rest  of  the  army  streamed  back  to  Washington  a  panic-stricken  mob.  The 
loss  was  over  two  thousand;  that  of  the  Eebel  army  was  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  of  whom  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  killed.* 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun. 

Looking  at  it  now  in  the  light  of  a  great  war's  experience,  we  find  little 
cause  for  \Yonder,  save  that  it  was  no  worse.  Like  Cato,  the  General,  if  he  could 
not  win  success,  had  at  least  deserved  it.  His  plan  was  excellent,  and  though 
there  were  innumerable  faults  of  execution,  they  arose  more  because  of  the 
materials  with  Avhich  he  had  to  work  than  because  of  his  own  inexperience  or 
lack  of  judgment.  After  all  the  display  of  ability  which  the  war  has  called 
out,  we  would  be  puzzled  to-day  if  called  upon  to  name  any  ofiicer  who,  if  then 
put  in  McDowell's  place,  would  have  done  better.  We  may  doubt  indeed  if 
there  are  any  who,  on  the  whole,  would  have  done  so  well.  For  McDowell  was 
'not  onl}^  correct  in  his  plans  and  sound  in  judgment  on  the  varying  phases  of 
the  movement,  but  he  bore  with  unusual  amiability  and  j)hilosophy  the  hinder- 
ances  and  embarrasments  which  vexed  his  whole  coui-se.  No  man  knew  better 
the  dangers  to  which  his  lack  of  organization  exposed  him,  and  the  myriad 
chances  which,  under  such  circumstances,  might  intervene  to  overturn  his  best- 

*  Their  official  reports  give  the  entire  Rebel  less  as  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  wounded  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  killed.  General  jNIcDowell  reported  his  killed 
at  four  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  his  wounded  at  one  thousand  and  eleven.  Many  of  these 
last  had  but  slight  injuries,  and  soon  returned  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  estimated  the  actual  loss 
at  about  one  thousand.  But  he  failed  to  make  any  mention  of  his  loss  of  prisoners;  of  whom, 
well  and  wounded,  Beauregard  reports  that  he  took  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty.  Mc- 
Dowell cro.ssedBuil  Run  for  the  attack  with  about  eighteen  thousand  men  of  all  arms.  Count- 
ing the  last  re-enforcements  (Early's  brigade,  which  did  not  arrive  till  between  three  and  four) 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  had  about  twenty-seven  thousand. 
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laid  plans.  But  the  Govormnont  represented  that  a  battle  was  necessary.  ITo 
honestly  stated  the  ditiieiilties  in  the  way,  and  then,  without  a  murmur,  accepting 
the  risks  and  preparing  to  saeritiee  his  opening  career  if  need  be,  he  addressed 
himself  to  fight  it. 

Eightly  considered,  then,  we  look  upon  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun  as  constitu- 
ting a  title  for  General  McDowell  to  the  consideration  and  regard  of  the  coun- 
try— the  more  deserved  now,  because  of  the  misunderstanding  and  torrents  of 
obloquy  to  which  he  was  necessarily  exposed  at  the  tin\e. 

Here  we  might  leave  the  stibject.  But,  as  we  have  justified  and  praised 
McDowell,  we  may  perhajts  be  rightly  expected  to  say  who  or  what,  then,  caused 
the  disaster.     The  answer  is  complicated; 

(1.)  General  Scott  jjaved  the  way  for  the  disaster  b}^  his  ill-temi)ered  ob- 
structions and  delaj'S,  which  hindered  McDowell  from  collecting  or  equipping 
the  army  with  which  he  was  to  undertake  this  weighty  venture,  i)reventod  him 
from  drilling  or  disciplining  it,  kept  it  even  unorganized  to  the  last  moment, 
and  then  precipitated  it  in  a  confused  mass  upon  the  enemy.  With  hearty  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  the  authorities,  that  armj-  might  have  been  in  satisfac- 
tory condition  to  move  three  weeks  earlier,  when  it  coald  have  carried  Manas- 
sas with  half  the  skill  and  courage  wasted  at  Bull  Eun,  could  have  damped  the 
rising  enthusiasm  of  the  insurgents,  and  ended  the  war  within  the  twelve- 
month. But  General  Scott  wasted  the  time  in  which  the  army  might  have 
been  drilled  and  organized,  in  opposing  an}'  movement  into  his  native  State,  in 
hoping  for  compromises,  and  in  urging  his  Mississippi  Valley  project.  Then  ho 
demanded  unreasonable  haste,  and  moved  the  army  unprej^ared. 

(2.)  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  event  shows  very  clearly  that  McDowell 
would  have  forced  success  had  the  promise  of  the  General-in-Chief,  to  keep 
Johnston  away,  been  fulfilled.  Without  entering  into  the  vexed  question  whether 
Patterson  Avas  criminal  in  suffering  Johnston  to  escajie  him,  or  Scott  in  failing 
to  inform  McDowell  of  the  escape  on  the  day  before  the  battle,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  for  the  false  arrangeaient  of  the  Union  troo])S  in  three  columns* 
on  exterior  lines,  byAvhich  they  could  not  possibly  concentrate  as  fast  as  the 
respective  opposing  columns  of  the  enemy  could  concentrate  against  any  one 
of  them,  General  Scott  is  clearly  res2:)onsible.  This  iault  was  vital ;  and  it  was 
in  violation  of  one  of  the  best  established  rules  of  militar}^  science. 

(3.)  The  event  shows  still  further  that  McDowell  would  have  forced  success 
in  spite  of  Johnston's  re-enforcement,  but  for  the  greenness  of  troops  and  com- 
manders, which  first  prolonged  the  march  to  Cciitreville,  while  they  deranged 
his  plans  b}'  the  skirmish  at  Blackburn's  F(jrd,  and  so  wrought  the  delay  which 
enabled  Joimston  to  get  up ;  and  which  finally  wasted  four  precious  hours  in 
ill-ordered  and  exhausting  niai-chcH  that  should  have  Ixsen  spent  in  action.  Wo 
have  seen  that  the  battle  was  substantially  won  when  Johnston's  last  bi-igade, 
that  of  Karly,  marching  up  to  the  field,  was  able  to  strike  Mx^Dowell's  thin  right 
flank  "  in  air."     JJut  that  brigade   did   not  ai'rive    till    Iwill-pust  three  o'clock  in 

*  At  Fortress  Monroe,  under  Lutler;  Arlington,  under  McDjwcII  ;  iiiid  Ilarpur'n  Ferry,  un- 
der PatlerHon. 
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the  afternoon.  If  the  prior  events  of  the  buttle  hud  been  yhifted  forward  by 
the  four  hours  lost  in  the  morning,  it  would  have  been  won  three  hours  before 
Early's  arrival. -'^  On  such  slight  cireunistanoes  do  great  events  in  war,  the  fate 
of  campaigns,  and  the  extension  of  hostilities  over  vast  regions  ultimately  turn. 
(4.)  And  finall}',  General  McDowell's  own  skill  in  handling  troops  in  ac- 
tion— a  thing  to  be  acquired  only  by  ^jractice — was  not  equal  to  the  commend- 
able ability  he  had  thus  far  displayed.  He  might  probably  have  prevented  the 
loss  of  time  after  crossing  Sudiey's  Ford,  in  the  first  onset  of  the  turning  col- 
umn; and  he  might  certainly  have  handled  the  army  better  when  he  united  all 
his  divisions  beyond  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  was  ready  to  storm  the  plateau. 
But  this  was  a  minor  fault;  the  battle  was  lost  without  it. 

The  disaster  fell  at  first  with  bewildering  and  stunning  effect  upon  the  con- 
fident and  eager  countr}-.  Then,  sobered  by  reverse,  it  began  steadily  to  or- 
ganize for  victory.  But,  in  the  n\eantime,  a  victim  was  wanted.  General  Scott, 
the  real  culprit,  was  saved  by  the  popular  regard  for  his  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices, and  by  his  jJi'otest  that  he  had  all  along  been  opposed  to  the  movement 
in  Virginia. f  The  Administration  could  not  well  be  assailed  by  patriots;  for  it 
must  continue  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  not  popular  to  say  that  the 
soldiers  were  in  any  resi^ect  to  blame,  to  admit  that  their  discipline  fell  short 
of  perfection,  or  that  by  any  possibility  they  could  have  run  away  without  more 
than  abundant  cause.  But  the  General  that  commanded  them — was  he  not  one 
of  those  shoulder-strapped  gentry  who  had  contrived  to  rise  to  sudden  great- 
ness in  the  midst  of  his  country's  calamities?  Had  he' ever  commanded  such 
an  army  before,  in  spite  of  all  his  pretenses  of  demanding  discipline?  Had  he 
not  shown  that  he  had  too  much  regard  for  Rebels  by  wanting  to  take  care  of 
their  proj^ert}",  and  carry  on  a  kid-gloved  warfare  against  them,  whilst  he  sent 
his  own  troops  out  to  battle,  with  a  march  of  ten  miles  before  them,  with  no 
water  on  the  route,  in  intensely  hot  weather,  and  without  a  sup]jly-traiu  to  ac- 
company them?     In  short,  was  there  not  reason   to  suspect  him  of  treason,  and 

*  Innumerable  scraps  of  evidence  point  to  this  conclusion.  Our  own  troops  were  animated 
with  the  conviction,  and  it  is  of  accord  that  our  staff'  officers  were  ah-eady  exchanging  congratu- 
lations over  the  victory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  was  greatly  discouraged  and  demoral- 
ized. General  Beauregard's  chief  of  staff"  testifies  (Swinton's  Hist.  Cam.  Potomac,  p.  58)  that 
while  he  was  escorting  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  up  to  the  front,  just  before  tlie  Union  lines  gave  way, 
the  road  was  so  crowded  with  stragglers  and  skulkers  that  Mr.  Davis  supposed  Beauregard  to  be 
completely  beaten.  "Battles  are  not  won,"  he  exclaimed,  "when  several  unhurt  men  are  seen 
carrying  off"  one  wounded  soldier."  General  Jos.  E.  Johnston  has,  since  the  close  of  tiie  war, 
openly  stated  that  he  was  almost  as  much  disorganized  by  the  victory  as  McDowell  by  the  defeat. 
The  condition  of  his  army,  he  declares,  was  such  that  pursuit  wa.s  not  to  be  thouglit  of.  The 
Eichmond  Dispatch  (August  1,  1861),  in  its  account  of  the  battle,  says  that  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  the  matter  looked  very  gloomy  to  their  side,  and  that  victory  hung  trembling  in 
the  balance.  The  Louisville  Courier  (letter  from  Manassas,  dated  22d  July,  1861)  had  it  that 
"the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  evidently  against  us.  McDowell  had  nearly  outflanked  us,  and 
was  just  in  the  act  of  possessing  himself  of  the  railroad  to  Eichmond.  Then  all  would  have 
been  lost." 

tAs  fullv  set  forth  by  Governor  E;iymond,  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  report  of  a  conver- 
sation at  General  Scott's  dinner-table. 
YoL.  I.— 43. 
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abundant  evidence  to  convict  him  of  incapacity  ?  Presently  it  was  reported 
that  the  commander  of  the  reserve  division  was  driinlc  on  the  field.  The  peo- 
ple accepted  it  for  truth,  and  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  commanding- 
General  must  also  have  been  drunk.  And  so  McDowell,  who  "  never  drank  any- 
thing- stronger  than  a  water-melon,"  who  was  absolutely  and  in  perfect  strict- 
ness a  -'total  abstinent,"  came  to  be  populai'ly  regarded  as  a  drunkard. 

But  these  were  only  the  clamors  of  the  ignorant  pojuilace,  who  niust  needs 
have  a  victim.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  occasion  to  say,  the  first  time  he  met  McDowell, 
'•  I  Imve  not  lost  a  particle  of  confidence  in  you."  The  General  replied,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, '- 1  don't  see  why,  Mr.  President,  you  should."  But  iri  less  than  a  week  he 
was  superseded,  and  the  3'oung  Captain  whom  he  had  joined  in  recommending 
for  a  Major-Generalship  in  the  regular  army,  was  brought  on  to  supersede  him. 

Under  this  climax  of  his  misfoi'tunes  General  McDowell  was  not  only  phi- 
losophic, l)ut  absolutely  amiable.  He  quietl}-  accepted  the  command  of  a  divis- 
ion in  the  army  of  which  he  had  been  the  leader,  and  proceeded,  with  great 
gladness,  to  the  much-needed  work  of  drill  and  discipline.* 

B}'  and  by,  however,  in  the  midst  of  this  congenial  work,  he  was  once  more 
disturbed  by  his  evil  genius.  As  he  had  before  been  led  into  disgrace  because 
the  Cabinet  had  called  upon  him  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  plans  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  so  now  he  experienced  a  similar  misfortune  b}'  reason  of  the  confi- 
dence entertained  in  his  judgment  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  presently 
led  to  a  call  upon  him  for  his  opinion  about  the  plans  of  General  McClellan. 

This  officer  had  fallen  siek.  The  President  was  in  great  distress.  The 
whole  fall  had  gone  b}',  the  whole  winter  was  going  by,  and  still  the  magnifi- 
cent army  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  was   idle,  and  the  capital  was  under 

'^"  Nothin"- can  better  illustrate  the  admirable  temper  in  which  General  McDowell  met  his 
trials,  than  some  passages  in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  London  Times.  Under  date  of 
July  21st  he  writes :     (My  Diary  North  and  South,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  475.) 

"Cast  down  from  his  liigh  estate,  placed  as  a  subordinate  to  his  junior,  covered  witli  obloquy 
and  abuse,  the  American  General  displayed  a  calm  self-possesion  and  perfect  amiability  which 
could  only  proceed  from  a  philosophic  temperament,  and  a  consciou.sness  that  he  would  outlive 
the  calumnies  of  his  countrymen.  He  accused  nobody,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  he  liad 
been  sacrificed  to  the  vanity,  self-seeking,  and  disobedience  of  some  of  his  officers,  and  to  radical 
vices  in  the  composition  of  his  army.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  reverse  of  fortune,  McDowell 
did  not  appear  willing  to  admit  tliat  his  estimate  of  the  Soutlicin  troops  was  erroneous,  or  to  say, 
'Change  armies  and  I'll  fight  the  battle  over  again.'  He  .still  held  Mississippians,  Louisianians, 
Alabamians  very  cheap,  and  did  not  see,  or  would  not  confess,  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  liad  fallen  so  heavily  on  him  personally.  The  fact  of  the  enemy's  inactivity  was  conclu- 
sive in  his  mind  that  they  had  a  dearly-bought  success,  and  he  looked  forward,  tliough  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity,  to  a  speedy  and  glorious  revenge." 

And  again,  under  date  August  2*jth  : 

"While  waiting  for  General  McCiclIan,  General  McDowell  talked  of  the  fierce  outburst 
directed  against  me  in  the  pre.ss.  'I  must  confess,'  he  said,  laugliiiigly,  'I  am  mucli  rejoiced  to 
find  yon  are  as  nnich  abused  as  I  have  been.  I  hope  you  mind  it  as  little  as  1  did.  Eull  Hun 
wa.H  an  unfortunate  affair  for  l)oth  of  us;  for,  liad  1  won  it,  you  would  have  had  to  describe  tiic 
pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  then  you  would  have  been  tiie  most  popular  writer  in  Amer- 
ica afi  I  would  have  been  lauded  a.s  tlie  greatest  of  Generals.  Sec  what  measure  has  been  meled 
to  us  now.  I'm  accused  of  drunkennesfl  and  gambling;  and  you,  Mr.  Kussell — well — I  really  do 
hope  you  are  not  so  black  .as  you  arc  painted.'" 
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blockade.  The  disaster  at  Bull  Eun  had  made  bim  cautious  about  pressing  his 
militaiy  leaders.  Yet,  as  he  quaintly  said,  "  Something  must  soon  be  done,  or  the 
bottom  would  be  out  of  the  whole  aifair."  So  he  sent  for  McDowell  and  for 
another  of  the  division  Generals,  told  them  McClcllan  was  sick,  and  that  ho 
wanted  to  talk  with  them  about  the  prospects,  and  ask  them  what  could  be 
done.  Fortunate!}',  General  jVIcDowell,  with  the  methodical  habit  which  in  all 
things  had  grown  to  a  second  nature  with  him,  preserved  a  careful  memoi-an- 
dum  of  these  interviews,  which  Mr.  Swinton,  in  his  History  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  has  published  in  full.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Januaky  10,  1862. — At  dinner  at  Arlington,  Virginia.  Received  a  note  from  the  As.'^i.ft- 
ant-Secretary  of  War,  saying  the  President  wi.shed  to  see  me  that  evening,  at  eight  o'cloek,  if  I 
could  safely  leave  my  post.  Soon  after  I  received  a  note  from  Quarterma.ster-Gcneral  Meigs, 
marked  '  private  and  confidential,'  saying  the  President  wished  to  see  me. 

"  Repaired  to  the  President's  house  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.  Found  the  President  alone.  "Was 
taken  into  the  small  room  in  the  north-east  corner.  Soon  after  we  were  joined  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Franklin,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Governor  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
A.ssistant-Secretary  of  War,  The  President  was  greatly  disturbed  at  tlie  state  of  affairs.  Spoke 
of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury;  of  the  loss  of  public  credit;  of  the  Jacobinism  of 
Congress;*  of  the  delicate  condition  of  our  foreign  relations;  of  the  had  news  he  had  received 
from  the  West,  particularly  as  contained  in  a  letter  from  General  lialJeck  on  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Missouri;  of  the  want  of  co-operation  between  Generals  Halleck  and  Buell ;  but  more  than 
all,  the  sickness  of  General  McClellan. 

"  The  President  said  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  as  he  had  been  to  General  McClellan's 
house,  and  the  General  did  not  ask  to  see  him  ;  and  as  he  must  talk  to  somebody,  he  had  sent  for 
General  Franklin  and  myself  to  obtain  our  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  soon  commencing  ac- 
tive operations  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

"To  use  his  own  expression,  *  If  soniething  was  not  soon  done,  the  bottom  would  be  out  of 
the  whole  affair;  and  if  General  McClellan  did  not  want  to  u.se  the  army,  he  would  like  to  bor- 
roxc  if,  provided  he  could  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  do  something.' 

"The  Secretary  of  .State  stated  the  substance  of  some  information  he  considered  reliable  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  forces  on  the  other  side,  which  he  had  obtained  from  an  Englishman  from 
Fort  Monroe,  Richmond,  Manassas,  and  Centreville,  which  Avas  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  had 
twenty  thousand  men  under  Huger,  at  Norfolk ;  thirty  thousand  at  Centreville ;  and  in  all  in  our 
front,  an  effective  force,  capable  of  being  brought  up  at  short  notice,  of  about  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  men — men  not  suffering,  but  well  shod,  clothed,  and  fed.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion from  the  President,  what  could  soon  be  done  with  the  army,  I  replied  that  the  question  as 
to  the  ivhen  must  be  preceded  by  the  one  as  to  the  how  and  the  where.  That  substantially  I  would 
organize  the  army  into  four  army  corps,  placing  the  five  divisions  on  the  Washington  side  on  the 
right  bank.  Place  three  of  these  corps  to  the  front — the  right  at  Vienna  or  its  vicinity,  the  left 
beyond  Fairfax  Station,  the  center  beyond  Fairfax  C.  H.,  and  connect  the  latter  place  with 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  by  a  railroad  now  partially  thrown  up.  This  would  enable 
us  to  supply  these  corps  without  the  use  of  horses,  except  to  distribute  what  was  brought  up  by 
rail,  and  to  act  upon  the  enemy  without  reference  to  the  bad  state  of  country  roads. 

"The  railroads  all  lead  to  the  enemy's  position;  by  acting  upon  them  in  force,  besieging  his 
strongholds  if  necessary,  or  getting  between  ihein  if  possible,  or  making  the  attempt  to  do  so  and 
pressing  his  left,  I  thought  we  should  in  the  first  place  cause  him  to  bring  up  all  his  forces  and 

•■'  "  General  McDowell's  manuscript  was  submitted  by  the  present  writer  to  President  Lin- 
coln, during  the  summer  of  186-4,  and  he  indorsed  its  entire  contents  as  a  true  report  of  tiiese 
war-councils,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  phrase,  'the  Jacobinism  of  Congress.'  His  autograjih 
indorsement  on  the  manuscript  states  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  vising  sucli  an  expression. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  phrase  expresses  the  impression  produced  on  McDowell's  mind  by 
Mr.  Lincoln's  words,  thougli  his  precise  language  may  have  been  different." 
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mass  theai  on  the  flank  most  prossed,  the  lol't ;  and  possibly,  I  tliouglit  probabl}',  we  should  again 
get  them  out  of  their  works  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement  on  favorable  terms  to  us ;  at  all 
events  keeping  him  fully  ooonpied  and  harrowed.  The  Fourth  Corps,  in  eonnection  with  a  force 
of  heavy  guns  afloat,  would  operate  on  his  riglit  flank  beyond  the  Oceoquau,  get  behind  the  bat- 
teries on  tlie  Potomac ;  take  Aquia,  which  being  supported  by  tiie  Third  Corps  over  the  Occo- 
quan,  it  could  safely  attempt,  and  then  move  on  tlie  railroad  from  Manassas  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock, having  a  large  cavalry  force  to  destroy  bridges.  I  thought  by  the  use  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  thus  employed,  and  the  great  facilities  which  the  railroads  gave  us,  and 
the  compact  position  we  sliould  occupy,  we  must  succeed  by  repeated  blows  in  crushing  out  the 
force  in  our  front,  even  if  it  were  equal  in  numbers  and  strength.  The  road  by  Fairfax  C. 
H.  to  Centreville  would  give  us  the  means  to  bring  up  siege-mortars  and  siege  materials ;  and 
even  if  we  could  not  accomplish  the  object  immediately,  by  making  the  campaign  one  of  posi- 
tions instead  of  maneuvers,  to  do  so  eventually  and  without  risk.  That  this  saving  of  wagon 
transportation  should  be  eflected  at  once,  by  connecting  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  with 
the  Alexandria  roads,  by  running  a  road  over  the  Long  Bridge.  That  when  all  this  could  be 
commenced,  I  could  better  tell  when  I  knew  something  more  definite  as  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  army. 

"  General  Franklin  I)eing  asked,  said  he  was  in  ignorance  of  many  things  necessary  to  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  knowing  only  as  to  his  own  division,  which  was  ready  for  the  field.  As 
to  the  plan  of  operations,  on  being  asked  by  the  President  if  he  had  ever  thought  what  he  would 
do  with  this  army  if  he  had  it,  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  it  was  his  judgment  that  it  should 
be  taken,  what  could  be  spared  from  the  duty  of  protecting  the  capital,  to  Ywk  River  to  operate  on 
Richmond.  The  question  then  came  up  as  to  the  means  at  hand  of  transporting  a  large  part  of 
the  array  by  water.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  said  the  means  had  been  fully  taxed  to  pro- 
vide transportation  for  twelve  thousand  men.  After  some  further  conversation,  and  in  reference 
to  our  ignorance  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  army,  the  President  wished  we  should  come  to- 
gether the  next  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that  General  Franklin  and  I  should  meet  in  the  mean- 
time, obtain  such  further  information  as  we  might  need,  and  to  do  so  from  the  stafi"  of  tlie  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Immediate  orders  were  to  be  given  to  make  the  railroad 
over  Long  Bridge. 

"  January  11. — Held  a  meeting  with  General  Franklin,  in  the  morning,  at  the  Treasury 
Building,  and  discussed  the  question  of  the  operations  which,  in  our  judgment,  yvove  best  under 
existing  circumstances — as  season,  present  position  of  the  forces,  present  coTidition  of  the  country — 
to  be  undertaken  before  going  into  the  matter  as  to  when  those  oj'erations  could  be  set  on  foot.  I 
urged  that  we  should  now  find  fortifications  in  York  River  whicli  would  require  a  movement  in 
that  direction  to  be  preceded  by  a  naval  force  of  heavy  guns  to  clear  them  out,  as  well  as  the 
■works  at  "West  Point.  That  Richmond  was  now  fortified  ;  tiiat  we  could  not  hope  to  carry  it  by 
a  simple  march  after  a  successful  engagement;  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  a  siege-train 
with  us.  That  all  this  would  take  time,  which  would  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass  his 
forced  in  our  front,  and  we  .should  find  that  Ave  had  not  escaped  any  of  the  difiiculties  we  have  now 
before  this  position  ;  but  simply  lo.st  time  and  money  to  find  those  difficulties  when  we  should  not 
have  .^o  strong  a  base  to  operate  from,  nor  so  many  facilities,  nor  so  large  a  force  as  we  have 
here,  nor,  in  proportion,  so  small  a  one  to  overcome.  That  the  war  now  had  got  to  be  one  of  posi- 
tions, till  we  should  penetrate  the  line  of  the  enemy.  That  to  overcome  him  in  front,  or  cut  his 
communication  witii  tlie  South,  would,  Ijy  its  moral  as  well  as  physical  eilecl,  j^rostrate  tlie 
f'nemy,  and  enable  us  to  undertake  any  future  (jperations  witii  ease,  and  certainty  of  success;  but 
that  in  order  of  time,  as  of  irni)ortance,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  oveiv'oiiic  this  army  in 
our  front,  which  is  beienguering our  capital,  blockading  the  river,  and  covering  ns  day  by  day 
with  the  reproach  of  impotence,  and  lowering  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and  our  people 
IxHh  North  and  South;  and  that  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  for  tiiis  i)urpose  sliould  go 
ci»c  where. 

"General  Franklin  suggested  whctlier  (Governor  Chase,  in  view  of  wiiat  we  were  charged 
to  do,  might  not  be  at  liberty  to  tell  us  where  (ieneral  Burnside's  exi)edi(ion  had  gone?  I  went 
and  asked  him.  He  told  me  that,  under  the  circtimstances,  he  felt  he  ought  lo  do  so;  and  said 
y.  wa.«  dotincd  for  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  by  the  way  of  Ilatleras  Inlet  and  I'atiiiieo  .Sound, 
lo  0[K;rale  on  Raleigh  or  iJeauforl,  or  either  of  them.     Tiiat  General  McClellan   had,  by  direc- 
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tion  of  the  President,  acqiia'mtod  liim  with  his  plans,  wliich  was  to  go  with  a  large  force  of  this 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Urbana  or  Tappahannock,  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  then  with  his 
bridge-train  move  directly  to  Richmond.  On  furtlier  con.sultation  with  General  Franklin,  it  wa.>i 
agreed  that  our  inquiries  were  to  be  directed  to  both  cases  of  going  from  our  present  pusltioii, 
and  of  removing  the  large  part  of  the  force  to  another  base  furtiier  south.  A  question  was  raised 
by  General  Franklin,  wiietlier,  in  deference  to  General  McClellan,  we  should  not  inform  him  of 
the  duty  we  were  ordered  to  perform.  I  said  the  order  I  received  was  marked  private  and  con- 
tidenlial ;  and  as  they  came  from  the  President,  our  Commander-in-Chief,  I  conceived,  as  a  com- 
mon superior  to  General  McClellan  and  botli  of  us,  it  was  for  the  President  to  say  this,  and  not 
us.  That  I  would  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  at  hand,  and  could  tell  us  what 
was  the  rule  In  the  cabinet  in  such  matt9rs.  The  Secretary  was  of  o)iini(»n  tiiat  the  matter  lav 
entirely  with  the  President.  We  went  to  Colonel  Kingsbury,  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Brigadier-General  Van  Vliet,  chief  quartermaster,  and  Major  Shiras,  commissary 
of  subsistence,  and  obtained  all  tlie  information  desired.  Met  at  tlie  President's  in  the  evening, 
at  eight  o'clock.  Present,  the  same  as  on  the  first  day,  v.Ith  the  addition  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Judge  Blair,  who  came  in  after  the  meeting  had  begun  the  discussion.  I  read  a  paper  con- 
taining both  General  Franklin's  and  my  own  views,  General  Franklin  agreeing  with  me — in  view 
of  time,  etc.,  required  to  take  to  this  army  to  another  base — -that  operations  could  best  now  be 
undertaken  from  the  pi-esent  base,  substantially  as  proposed.  The  Postmaster-General  opi^osed 
the  plan,  and  was  for  having  the  army,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could  b<3  spared,  go  to  York  River  or 
Fortress  Monroe,  either  to  operate  against  Richmond,  or  to  SufTolk  and  cut  ofT  Norfolk  ;  that 
being,  in  his  judgment,  the  point  (Fortress  Monroe  or  York)  from  which  to  make  a  decisive 
blow.  The  plan  of  going  to  the  front  from  this  position  was  Bull  Run  over  again.  That  it  was 
strategically  defective,  :is  was  the  effort  last  July.  As  tlien,  we  would  have  tlie  opei'ations  upon 
exterior  lines.  That  It  involved  too  much  risk.  That  there  was  not  so  much  dltilculty  as  had 
been^upposed  In  removing  the  army  down  the  Chesapeake.  That  only  from  the  Lower  Chesa- 
peake could  anything  decisive  result  against  the  army  at  Manassas.  That  to  drive  them  from 
their  present  position,  by  operating  from  our  present  base,  would  only  force  them  to  another 
behind  the  one  tliey  now  occupy,  and  we  should  iiave  all  our  work  to  do  over  again.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard tiiought  if  we  only  had  a  victory  over  them  it  would  answer,  whether  obtained  at  Manassas 
or  further  south.  Governor  Chase  replied  in  general  terms  to  .Judge  Blair,  to  the  effect  tiiat  the 
moral  power  of  a  victory  over  the  enemy,  in  liis  present  p<xsiiion,  would  be  as  great  as  one  else- 
where, all  else  equal ;  and  the  danger  lay  in  the  probability  tiiat  we  should  tind,  after  losing  time 
and  millions,  that  Ave  should  have  as  many  difEculties  to  overcome  below  as  we  now  have  above. 
The  I'resldent  wished  t(j  have  General  Meigs  In  consultation  on  the  subject  of  providing  water 
transportation,  and  de.sired  General  Franklin  and  myself  to  see  hlin  in  the  morning,  and  meet 
again  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  the  next  day. 

"  jAlfUARY  12, — Met  General  Franklin  at  General  Meigs's.  Conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  our  mission  at  his  own  house.  I  expressed  my  a'Icws  to  General  Meigs,  who  agreed  with 
me  in  the  main  as  to  concentrating  our  ellbrts  against  the  enemy  in  front  by  moving  against  him 
from  our  present  position.  As  to  the  time  in  wiiich  he  could  assemble  water  transportation  for 
thirty  thousand  men,  he  thought  in  about  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Met  at  the  President's.  Gen- 
eral Meigs  mentioned  the  time  in  which  he  could  assemble  the  transports  as  a  month  to  six 
weeks.  The  general  subject  of  operations  from  the  present  base  wtis  again  discussed.  General 
Meigs  agreeing  that  it  was  best  to  do  so,  and  to  concentrate  our  forces  for  the  purpose.  The 
President  and  Mr.  Sew-ard  said  that  General  McClellan  had  been  out  to  see  tlie  President,  and 
was  looking  quite  well,  and  that  now,  as  he  was  able  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  army,  the  Pres- 
ident would  drop  any  further  proceedings  with  us.  The  general  drift  of  tlie  conversation  was 
as  to  the  propriety  of  moving  the  army  further  soutii,  and  as  to  the  destination  of  Burnside's  ex- 
pedition. The  Postmaster-General  said  that  if  it  was  the  intention  to  light  it  out  here  ^ Manassas), 
then  we  ought  to  concentrate.  It  was  suggested  and  urged  somewhat  on  the  President  to  comi- 
termand,  or  iiave  General  McClellan  countermand  General  Burnside's  expedition,  and  bring  u}) 
at  Aqula.  The  President  was,  however,  exceedingly  averse  I'rom  interfering,  saying  he  disliked 
exceedingly  to  stop  a  thing  long  since  planned,  just  a.s  it  was  ready  to  strike.  Xothing  was  done 
but  to  appoint  another  meeting  the  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  were  to  meet  General 
McClellan,  and  again  discu.ss  the  question  of  the  movement  to  be  made,  etc. 
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•'  MoNiv\.Y,  January  13. — Went  to  the  President's  with  the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Pres- 
ent, the  President.  Governor  Chase,  Governor  Seward,  Postmaster-General,  General  MeClellan, 
General  Meigs,  General  Franklin,  and  mv.selt",  and,  I  think,  tlie  Assistant-Secretary  of  War. 
The  President,  pointing  to  a  map,  tusked  nie  to  go  over  the  plan  I  had  before  spoken  to  him  of. 
He  at  the  s;iine  time  made  a  brief  explanation  of  how  he  came  to  bring  General  Franklin  and 
General  McDowell  before  him.  I  mentioned,  in  as  brief  terms  as  possible,  what  General  Frank- 
lin and  1  had  done  under  the  President's  order,  what  our  investigations  had  been  directed  upon, 
and  what  weiv  our  conclusions  as  to  going  to  the  front  from  our  present  base,  in  the  way  I  have 
heretolore  staietl.  referring,  also,  to  a  transfer  of  a  pare  of  the  army  to  another  base  further  south. 
Tiiat  we  had  iK'en  informed  that  the  latter  movement  could  not  be  commenced  under  a  month  to 
six  weeks,  and  that  a  movement  to  the  front  could  be  undertaken  in  all  of  three  weeks. 
General  Franklin  di.^sentcd  only  as  to  the  time  1  mentioned  for  beginning  operations  in  the 
front,  not  thinking  we  could  get  the  roads  in  order  by  that  time.  I  added,  commence  ope- 
rations in  all  of  three  weeks;  to  which  he  assented.  I  concluded  my  remarks  by  saying  some- 
thing apologetic  in  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  we  were.  To  which  General  MeClellan 
replied  somewiiat  coldly,  if  not  curtly,  'You  are  entitled  lo  have  any  opinion  you  please! '  No 
discussion  was  entered  into  by  him  whatever,  the  above  being  the  only  remark  he  made.  General 
Franklin  said  that,  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to  going  to  York  Eiver,  he  did  it  knowing  that  it  was  in 
the  direction  of  General  ^IcL'lellan's  plan.  I  said  that  I  liad  acted  entirely  in  the  dark.  Gen- 
eral Meigs  spoke  of  his  agency  in  having  us  called  in  by  the  President.  The  President  then 
asked  what  and  when  anything  could  be  done,  again  going  over  somewhat  the  same  ground  he 
had  done  with  General  Franklin  and  myself.  General  MeClellan  said  the  case  was  so  clear  a 
blind  man  could  see  it,  and  then  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  wliat  force  he  could  count 
upon ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to  Ship  Island,  or  whether 
he  could  re-enforce  Curnside.  Much  conversation  ensued,  of  rather  a  general  character,  as  to 
the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  men  paid  for  and  the  number  effective.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Trea.sury  then  put  a  direct  question  to  General  MeClellan  to  the  effect  as  to  what  he  in- 
tended doing  with  his  army,  and  when  he  intended  doing  it?  After  a  long  silence,  General 
MeClellan  answered  that  the  movement  in  Kentucky  was  to  precede  any  one  from  this  place,  and 
that  that  movement  might  now  be /orcerf;  that  he  had  directed  General  Buell,  if  he  could  not 
iiire  wagons  for  his  transportation,  that  he  must  take  them.  After  another  pause  he  said  he  must 
.<ay  he  wa.s  very  unwilling  to  develop  his  plans,  always  believing  that  in  military  matters  the 
fewer  i)er.son.s  who  were  knowing  to  them  the  better  ;  that  he  would  tell  them  if  he  was  ordered  to 
do  so.  The  President  then  asked  him  if  he  counted  upon  any  particular  time;  he  did  not  ask 
what  tliat  time  was,  but  had  heiu  his  own  mind  any  particular  time  fixed  when  a  movement  could 
be  commenced.     He  replied  lie  had.     Then,  rejoined  the  President,  I  will  adjourn  this  meeting." 

It  iti  ea.s}"  to  see  what  effect  tliese  eonsultalion.s  ol'  his  Hubordinates  with  the 
Pre^iident  lia<l  upon  llie  mind  of  General  MeClellan.  Wc  need  not  pause  to  dis- 
cu^s  the  question  wliether  tiie  plan  proposed  by  McDowell  (substantially  that 
he  had  hiin.seir  first  contemplated  for  reachin,g  Mantissas),  was  better  or  .worse 
tliaii  tlie  one  upon  which  (icneral  MeClellan  had  set  his  heart.  It  is  enough 
that  the  President,  and  in  general,  the  leading  members  of  the  Administration, 
were  in  favf>r  of  it;  and  that  his  military  chief  was  not  only  opposed  to  it,  but 
was  disposed  to  looU  upon  it  as  the  ambitious  effort  of  ti  subordinate  to  surpass 
him.  Finally  the  President  called  a  council  of  the  leading  Generals  to  consider 
Mc(Jlellan'H  y)rojcct  of  going  to  the  peninsiihi.  Out  of  the  twelve  McDowell 
Jound  only  three  to  agre*-  with  him  in  opposing  it.  The  (;ther  eight  were  unan- 
imouf*  for  the  peninsidtir  joule. 

V>y  thi.s  time  a  vigorous  McCJhdlan  party  assumed  to  control  everything  at 
the  f-apital.  'J'o  this  party  M(I)ow(^ll  of  courses  btscamo  ouicms  Jind  through  its 
influence  the  country  was  aided  it)  still  iciiKMnhii'ing  hi-  diiinkonness,  his  ques- 
tionable   loyalty,   tmd    his    incompetence.      The    President   presently    took    the 
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delaj'ing  organization  of  the  arni}^  into  his  own  hands,  and  com2:)leted  it  by 
appointing  four  Corps  Generals.  Foremost  among  them  was  McDowell,  who, 
a  few  days  later,  was  promoted  to  a  Major-Generalship  of  volunteers.  The  cool- 
ness heretofore  existing  between  the  unlucky  General,  to  whom  even  promo- 
tion still  proved  ill-fortune,  and  his  commander  was  thus  increased. 

And  finally,  when  General  McClellan  was  at  last  ready  to  take  the  field, 
fresh  questions  arose  between  him  and  the  Administration  as  to  the  number  of 
troops  that  should  be  left  on  the  Potomac  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  capital,  and 
so  once  more  General  McDowell  being  called  upon  for  his  views,  Avas  compelled 
to  give  to  the  Government  an  opinion  disagreeable  to  his  chief  lie  thought 
the  forts  should  be  fully  garrisoned  on  the  right  bank,  and  occupied  on  the 
left,  and  that  then  a  covering  force  of  twentj'-five  thousand  men  should  be  re- 
tained. With  this  simple  expression  of  opinion  his  whole  connection  with  the 
dispute  as  to  the  j^rotcction  of  the  capital  ended.  But  it  was  long  believed  by 
the  McClellan  party,  and  openly  charged  through  nearlj^  all  the  newspaj^ers  of 
the  country,  that  McDowell  secretly  strove  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  Pj-es- 
ident  and  Cabinet  as  to  the  safety  of  Washington  and  thus  to  thwart  the  wishes 
of  McClellan,  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  independent  command  for  himself. 

Circumstances  soon  seemed  to  confirm  this  suspicion.  General  McDowell 
supposed  that  his  corps  was  to  be  embarked  for  the  peninsula  before  that  of  Gen- 
eral Sumner.  McClellan  set  out  without  giving  him  any  other  information  ; 
General  Sumner's  corps  was  taken  and  he  was  still  left.  Then,  to  his  own 
astonishment  no  less  than  that  of  McClellan,  his  corps,  forty  thousand  strong, 
was  detached  from  the  Armj"  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  a  step  honestly  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  believed  McClellan  had  left  in  danger;  but  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  fresh  misfortunes,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
active  career  of  McDowell  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  to  close.  He  was 
ordered  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  and  was  specially  instructed 
that  he  was  "to  consider  the  capital  under  his  protection,  and  was  to  make  no 
movement  throwing  his  force  out  of  position  for  the  discharge  of  this  primary 
duty.'"* 

There  straightway  arose  against  him  a  storm  of  clamor  that  surpassed  even 
the  defamation  that  followed  Bull  Eun.  General  McClellan  regarded  the  with- 
drawal of  this  corps  as  fatal  to  his  plans.  lie  subsequently  acquitted  McDowell 
of  all  responsibility  for  it,f  but  at  the  time  he  attributed  the  whole  matter  to  his 
subordinate's  ambition  for  an  independent  command.  His  partizans  were 
louder  and  less  scrupulous.  They  made  the  army  and  the  press  of  the  country 
ring  with  their  denunciations  of  McDowell.  He  was  a  drunkard.  He  was  a 
gambler.  He  was  disloyal.  He  had  near  relatives  in  high  places  in  the  Ecbel 
army.     He  cared  nothing  for  the  country,  everj'thing  for  his  own  advancement. 

And  now  we  come  to  notice  the  strangest  element  in  all  the  complex  com- 
bination of  the  man's  misfortunes.     AYe  have  spoken  of  his  coldness  and   habit 

■'^ McDowell's  statement  in  review  of  tlieeviJenee  before  tlie  Court  of  Inquiry  in  his  case,  p.  G. 
tibid,  p.  9. 
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of  reserve.  The  volunteers  could  not  understand  it.  They  knew  well  enough 
that  he  had  small  respect  tor  their  niilitar}'  worth  at  the  outset.  They  saw  liini 
ehunninir,  even  scorning,  all  the  ordinary  ways  adopted  by  ofllcerg  who  wished 
the  good  will  of  their  men.  He  had  no  charit}'  for  small  breaches  of  order;  he 
■was  a  rigid  disciplinai-ian,  exacting  in  his  requirements,  and  unforgiving  to  of- 
fendei-s.  Then  he  was  ]-)articuhu-ly  strenuous  in  (he  repression  of  their  favorite 
sin.  the  destruction  or  spoliation  of  the  property  of  wealthy  Eebcls.  Other 
things  they  might  Ibrgive,  but  as  for  this — why  it  was  flat  treacher}'  to  the 
cause.  They  were  already  disposed  to  judge  him  harshh'  by  reason  of  his  I'igiil 
and  unpopular  ways;  the  general  devotion  of  his  troops  to  McClellan  led  them 
to  look  upon  him  as  almost  criminal,  because  of  their  detachment  from  McClel- 
lan's  command;  and  now.  when,  in  addition,  ho  began  to  punish  loyal  soldiei-s 
for  tearing  up  Eebel  fences  for  c:impfires,  he  had  filled  the  measure  of  his  un- 
popularity and  had  become  actually  odious. 

So  it  came  about  that  (as  he  afterward  said  in  a  recital  that,  but  for  its 
manlv  tone,  would  be  piteous)  men  who  ngreed  about  nothing  else  agreed  in 
denouncing  him.  The  McClellan  party  abused  him  for  not  going  to  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  whole  army,  including  his  own  command,  thus  became  intensely 
hostile  to  him.  The  Eadical  ]iarty  abused  him  for  protecting  Ecbcl  property, 
using  loyal  soldiers  to  guard  Eebel  fence  rails  instead  of  marching  on  the 
enemy,  waging  a  kid-glove  war,  taking  care  not  to  hurt  either  the  feelings  or 
the  property  of  his  friends,  the  Rebels. 

"There  is  hanlly  a  form  of  ropnuuh,"  he  said  to  tlie  Court  of  Inquiry,  "  that  was  not  used 
toward  me.  Every  possible  way  my  feelings  could  be  hurt  seemed  to  be  taken,  not  only  by  those 
who  opposetl  the  Government,  under  whose  very  eye  I  was  serving,  but  by  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  as  well.  ...  It  was  said  of  me  that  I  was  idling  away  the  time, 
doing  nothing,  on  the  banks  of  the  I\:i}>pahannock  ;  flitting  back  and  forth  between  •Fredericks- 
burg and  Washington  for  mere  personal  purposes ;  fearing  to  cross  the  river  when  there  was  op- 
posed to  me  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  my  force;  clamoring  for  re-enforcements  to  guard  against 
imaginary  dangers;  i)r<>tecting  Rebel  property  for  the  sake  of  the  Rebels;  instead  of  using  my 
tnxijK  to  go  against  the  enemy,  employing  them  only  to  guard  the  enemy's  houses,  fences,  and 
fields;  and  then,  when  in  liearing  of  the  sound  of  the  cannon  of  General  McClellan  at  Han- 
over C.  H.,  making  no  sign,  but  on  the  contrary  leaving  Fredericksburg  to  go  to  the  Shenandoah 
to  avoid  moving  on  Richmond  and  conung  under  (jcneral  jMcClcllan.  This  and  mucli  more  was 
fiaid  of  nic,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month.  The  army  seldom  saw  my  name  that  it 
was  not  coupled  with  nome  disparaging  remark,  .  .  .  if,  iu(I(!(l,  not  with  some  denunciation 
or  dii<credilable  charge.  .  .  .  These  things  were  covered  up  or  allowed,  it  was  said,  through 
the  influence  of  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  my  brothers-in-law.  .  .  .  Whatever 
rhfck  or  diB;u'HT  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac  incurred  on  the  peninsula,  was  attributed  to  my 
r.iiliire  to  re-cnforec  th.al  army  when  I  could  do  so,  and  to  my  having  broken  it  up,  as  soon  as  its 
coniinander  wa^  out  of  sight  of  the  capital.  I  think  I  have  rather  underrated  the  case  than 
othcrwiw?," 

A  sorrowful  narration,  indeed,  concerning  a  General  at  the  head  of  troops 
whose  confidence  he  was  exj)ecled  to  retain,  and  under  the  control  of  a  Govern- 
ment daily  growing  more  impatient  of  men  who  could  not  achieve  success. 
Yet,  UB  he  Hay«,  it  rather  understates  than  exaggerates  the  facts. 

Wc  have  seen  that  the  army,  the  press,  and  indeed  the  whole  country, 
teemed  with  such  charges.     Finally  he  was  denounced  in  the  Senate  by  a  dif> 
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tinguished  Senator  from  his  own  State.  Mr.  Wade  was  sliown  an  order  which 
lie  had  issued,  in  which,  with  some  onii)hasis,  lie  commanded  a  suhordinate  to 
Stop  the  destriu'tioa  of  fences  on  a  certain  phuitation.  This  the  Senator  read, 
and  thereupon  proceeded  to  hohl  its  author  up  to  the  condemnation  of  the  coun- 
try-. Next  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives  ordering 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  investigate  his  actior,.  As  a 
prominent  gentleman  about  this  time  said  to  him,  he  was  hecome  the  most 
odious  man  in  the  nation. 

We  can  now  see  that  there  was  scarcely  a  particle  of  foundation  for  all  this 
clamor,  and  that  it  only  shows  with  what  cruel  and  wicked  injustice  a  Eepublic 
can  treat  its  best  servants  in  times  of  great  popular  excitement. 

It  has  alrcadj-  been  shown  that  General  JMcClelhui  subsequently  (on  oath) 
exculpated  McDowell  irom  all  responsihility  for  the  order  withdrawing  his 
corps.  Ho  was  as  little  responsible  for  his  delay  before  Fredericksburg.  Three 
several  times  he  telegraphed  for  permission  to  cross  over  into  the  city,  and 
finally  he  sent  his  Inspector-General  to  plead  personally  for  it.-i^  And  as  to  the 
protection  of  Eebel  propert}',  we  now  have  it,  on  the  oath  of  so  lamented  a  sol- 
dier and  so  earnest  a  Uadical  as  General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Xew  York,-|- 
that  he  foraged  on  the  countrj'  so  far  as  was  practicable,  that  he  j)aid  onl}'  loyal 
citizens  for  articles  taken^  and  that  all  the  protection  given  Eebel  property  con- 
sisted in  the  stern  suppression  of  disorderly  pillage  and  marauding — a  policy 
which,  after  the  experience  of  the  war,  the  most  ignorant  know  to  be  absolutel}' 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  discipline.  On  this  subject  he  simply  published 
to  his  command  the  arm}'  regulations  issued  by  the  War  Department,  and  re- 
Cjuired  their  entbicement.  His  own  views  he  subsequently  laid  down  :  '-There 
are  sonie  who  think  that  to  live  off  the  enemy's  country  means  to  live  at  free 
quarters,  and  for  every  one  to  take  whatever  he  needs  or  desires.  This  is 
simply  pillage,  and  no  arni}'  can  exist  where  it  is  allowed.  The  only  safe  rule 
is  to  la}'  it  down  as  a  law  that  no  one  shall  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property 
save  he  avIio  represents  the  Government;  that  the  Government  only  has  the 
right  to  take  private  propei-t}'  fur  public  purposes;  tliat  until  the  Government, 
through  its  proper  agent,  seizes  private  property,  it  is  to  be  protected,  and  those 
taking  it  without  authority  are  to  be  considered  as  much  guilt}'  of  theft  or  rob- 
bery as  if  they  had  done  the  same  thing  in  their  own  State;  that  all  sujjplies 
seized  b}'  proper  authority  become  the  property  of  the  Government^  and  are  to 
be  accounted  for  as  regularl}-  as  if  purchased  with  Government  funds." 

These  are  the  views  of  an  unbending  disciplinarian;  but  they  are  unques- 
tionably to  be  commended.  His  conduct  was  entirely  within  them;  and  but 
for  the  clamor  that  made  hini  odious  to  his  troojis,  it  M'ould  have  borne  valuable 
fruits  in  their  discipline. 

But  while  all  this  i-epi-oach  was  being  heaped  upon  McDowell,  3IcClellau 
was  getting  slowl}'  up  ihe  peninsula,  was  attributing  his  delays  to  lack  of 
troops,  and  was  repeating  perpetually  his  calls  for  McDowell's  corps. 

At  last,  on  the  17th  of  May,  orders  were  issued  from  the  War  Dcjiartment 

*  Dispatches  given  in  statement  before  Court  of  Inquiry,  pp.  6,  7,  tibiJ,  p[).  20,  21. 
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that,  on  being  joined  bj"  General  Shields's  division,  he  should  move  on  Rich- 
mond. This  division  arrived  on  the  22d — shoeless,  ill-clad,  and  Avithout  ammu- 
nition. On  the  2od  it  was  refitted;  on  the  L'-Ath  it  was  ready  to  move.  But  this 
was  Sunday,  and  in  deference  to  the  general  opinion  as  to  his  movement  at  Bull 
Bun  on  Sunday,  as  well  as  because  of  the  wish  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  who  was 
there,  the  march  was  postponed  until  Monday.  That  night  Stonewall  Jackson 
was  bursting  upon  the  scattered  forces  in  the  valley,  and  before  the  Sunday 
was  half  gone  came  orders  to  move  at  once  for  the  Shenandoah! 

Uere,  then,  ]>ractically  terminates  General  McDowell's  connection  with  Mc- 
Clellan's  movements  against  liichniond,  in  any  of  the  stages  in  which  those 
movements  took  bhape.  The  facts  certainh-  show  sufficient  promptness  on  his 
part  in  endeavoring  to  join  the  army  before  the  Eebel  capital;  and  the  order 
calling  him  away  drew  from  him  an  argument  against  its  wisdom,  and  express- 
ions of  the  keenest  regret.*  But  he  continued  to  be  denounced  for  having 
abandoned  McClellan  to  his  fiite. 

The  forebodings  with  which  McDowell  received  this  ill-considered  order  to 
go  off  after  Stonewall  Jackson f  Avere  soon  realized.  The  operations  in  the 
valley  were  in  the  nature  of  an  ill-concerted  and  inharmonious  combined  move- 
ment. Banks,  who  had  the  Shenandoah  for  his  department,  lay  beyond  Stras- 
burg.  threatening  Staunton.  Fren\ont,  who  had  West  Virginia  and  the  mount- 
ains for  a  department,  was  marching  down  by  the  old  West  Virginia  route 
through  Cheat  Mountain  Gap  and  Monterey  upon  Staunton.  Jackson  had  been 
sent  north  by  Lee  to  fall  upon  either  Banks  or  McDowell,  as  circumstances 
might  seem  to  suggest.  He  saw  at  once  that,  scattered  as  the  Union  forces 
were,  he  could  beat  them  in  detail  before  they  could  possibly  concentrate. 
Fremuut's  advance,  as  the  nearest  to  Staunton,  first  invited  his  attention.  On 
this  he  fell  at  the  Bull  Pasture  Mountain,  near  McDowell,  and  hurled  it  north- 
ward toward  Traidclin  and  Moorefield.J  Then  he  turned  upon  Banks.  That 
officer  had  fallen  back  to  Strasbui-g,  and  had  a  small   out})Ost  at  Front  iioyal. 

'■On  the  same  day,  24tli  May,  General  MeDowell  wrote  to  tlie  I'rcHideiit : 

"1  obeyed  your  order  immediately,  for  it  was  positive  and  urgent;  and  perliaps,  as  a  subor- 
dinate, there  I  ought  to  .stop;  biU  1  trust  1  may  be  allowed  to  say  something  in  relation  to  the 
BuLject,  t-.^pecially  in  view  of  your  rcinark  that  everytlihig  deiiends  njjon  the  cclerily  and  vigor  of 
my  movenientx.  I  beg  to  .say  that  co-operation  between  General  Fremont  and  myself,  to  cut  ofT 
Jac-ktMjn  and  J'-well,  in  not  to  be  eounted  upon,  even  if  it  is  not  a  practical  impossibility;  next, 
that  I  am  entirely  Uyond  heljnng  distance  of  General  Banks,  and  no  celerity  or  vigor  will  be 
available,  ho  far  a.-)  he  is  concerned;  next,  that  by  a  glance  al  tlie  mai)  it  will  Ix-  set  n  lii.it  (lie 
line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy'g  forces  «p  the  valley  is  sliorter  tlian  mine  to  go  against  liim.  It 
will  take  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  force  to  get  to  tlie  valhy  iiy  (lie  route  wliich  will  give  it  f(jod 
and  forage,  and  by  that  time  tlie  enemy  will  liave  retreated,  i  siiall  gain  notliing  lor  yon  tiiere 
and  hjM:  much  for  you  liere.  Jt  in  llierefore  n<jt  only  on  personal  grounds  that  1  have  a  heavy 
heart  in  the  matter,  but  I  feel  lliat  it  tln-ow.s  us  all  back,  and  from  Kielimond  nortli  we  sliall 
have  all  mir  hirge  munn  paralyzed,  and  Khali  liave  to  repeat  what  we  have  just  accomplished." 

tSee  hiH  letter  to  thi-  Prenident,  cpjoted  in  above  note. 

J  Not  without  a  hard  fight,  under  the  IcadcrHliip  of  (general  Sclienck,  in  wliieli  he  was  held 
al  bay  till  nightfall.  .Schenck  then  n-lrealed  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  though  Jacn.son 
the  next  day  purHUcd,  he  did  not  hcc  fit  to  attack. 
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Oil  tlii.s  Jiickson  suddenly  lell  ami  destroyed  it.  Then  pushing  straight  for 
Winchester,  he  strove  to  get  upon  Banks's  rear  and  cut  him  off.  It  was  on  the 
night  of  the  23d  that  Banks  discovered  his  danger.  He  immediately  began  a 
hasty  retreat.  On  the  24th  McDowell — ^just  ready  to  start  to  Eichmond — was 
ordered  to  strike  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  behind  Jackson — connecting  with 
Fremont,  who  was  to  come  over  into  it  from  the  other  side. 

Eegretting  the  order  and  predicting  the  failure,  he  nevertheless  started  at 
once.  When  he  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  valley  he  found  that  Jackson 
was  retreating  up  it;  that  Fremont,  before  crossing  into  it  from  tlie  other  side, 
had  marched  northward  instead  of  southward,  and  so  had  entered  it  just  as 
Jackson  had  jjassed  back.  Hastily  sending  his  cavalry  to  join  Fremont  in  the 
pursuit,  he  then,  yielding  to  the  judgment  of  his  division  commander,  General 
Shields,  who  had  previously  campaigned  through  that  country,  sent  him  south- 
ward to  strive  to  plant  himself  in  front  of  Jackson  and  across  his  path. 

The  movements  met  with  the  visual  fate  of  combined  operations  carried  on 
under  independent  commanders.  Each  force  was  beaten  in  detail.  Jackson 
turned  suddenly  upon  Fremont's  pursuing  column,  fought  it  all  day  at  Cross 
Keys,  and  so  gained  time  for  his  advance  and  trains  to  ci*oss  the  river.  Then, 
dashing  across  and  burning  the  bridge  behind  him,  he  struck  Shields's  advance 
(^sent  up  by  McDowell)  at  Port  Eepublic,  and,  after  an  obstinate  little  light, 
drove  it.  Thus  freed  from  all  his  pursuers,  he  leisurelj^  turned  south  through 
the  valley,  leaving  Fremont,  and  Banks,  and  McDowell  to  count  their  bruises. 
McDowell's  sad  prediction  at  the  outset  had  been  more  than  verified,  and  for  the 
very  reason  which  he  assigned:  The  distance  for  the  co-operating  troops  to 
march  was  greater  than  that  over  which  Jackson  had  to  retreat.  They  could 
not  possibly  combine  until  his  opportunity  came  to  turn  first  upon  the  one  and 
then  upon  the  other. 

McDowell  instantly  recognized  the  failure,  and  begged  for  permission  to 
resume  forthwith  the  abandoned  movement  to  Richmond.  More  than  that ;  with 
a  keenness  of  foresight  quite  new  in  the  war,  he  warned  the  Administration  of 
the  terrible  peril  next  in  store:  "  I  fear  precious  time  is  being  lost  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  by  my  having  to  wait  for  General  Banks,  and  that  I  am  delaying  the 
re-enforcements  for  Richmond,  where  they  will  be  needed  more  than  ever,  «/,  as 
I  am  led  to  think  may  be  the  case,  Jackson  has  gone  to  re-enforce  i^ee."^^  Prophetic 
warning  !  But  it  fell  u])on  inattentive  ears,  alike  with  the  Administration  at 
Washington,  and  with  the  delaying  General  astride  the  Chickahominy.  It  was 
as  early  as  the  14th  of  June  that  it  was  given. 

Ten  days  before  this  McDowell  had  begun  his  eftbrts  to  get  out  of  the  val- 
ley and  back  to  Fredericksburg  on  his  way  to  Eichmond.  On  the  14th  he  tele- 
graphed General  Banks,  also,  begging  him  to  relieve  the  troops  from  Fredericks- 
burg still  kept  in  the  valley.  On  the  15th  he  sent  an  earnest  dispatch  to  the 
President,  renewing  his  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  draw  out  of  the  valley  and 
start  to  McClellan's  aid.  On  the  same  day  he  telegraphed  in  similar  terms,  but 
more  at  length,  to  the  President.     Day  by  day  he  continued  his  eftbrts.     At  last 

*  McDowell's  Statement  to  Court  of  Inquu-y,  p.  15. 
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he  got  leave  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Front  Koyal.  On  the  20th  they  started. 
By  the  23d  they  began  to  reach  Fredericksburg.  Ah-eady  General  McDowell 
had  written  to  McClellan,  expressing  groat  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  being  at 
last  able  to  join  him  and  fixing  the  20th  for  his  start.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had 
been  delayed.  On  the  26th  eanie  the  President's  order,  abolishing  McDowell's 
Department  of  the  Kappahannoek,  and  assigning  hitu  to  command  under  Gen- 
eral Pope,  in  tlie  new.  '"Arm}'  of  Virginia."* 

With  this  eudeil  General  McDowell's  career  as  an  independent  commander. 
Its  leading  featnres  maybe  briefly  recapitulated  :  lie  had  fought  Bull  Run. 
Then,  on  again  receiving  inde[)ondent  connuand,  he  had  entered  Fredericksbui-g, 
and  had  begged  permission  to  Join  McClellan.  Then,  just  as  lie  was  ready  for  this, 
he  had  been  directed  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  aid  in  co-operative  movements 
for  the  capture  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  which,  through  no  fault  of  his,  utterly 
failed.  And,  linaliy,  he  had  striven  to  get  his  troops  out  of  the  valley,  again 
to  march  on  IJichmond  ;  when,  as  he  was  neavlv  read}',  came  new  arrangements, 
assigning  hin^  to  another  army  and  a  suboi'dinute  command. 

Throughout  his  plans  had  been  good,  his  execution  quite  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  his  compeers,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  serve  wherever  his  services  might 
be  etiectual,  conspicuous.  Throughout  ho  had  been  overwhelmed  by  outside 
causes,  and  forever  attended  by  a  persistent  ill-fortune. 

"When,  alarmed  by  Stonewall  Jaclcson's  easy  triunij)lis  in  the  valley;  by 
the  inharmonious  operations  of  tlie  three  prominent  Generals, f  to  each  of  whose 
independent  commands  was  attached  the  duty  of  defending  the  capital  and- the 
northern  frontier;  and  b}'  the  ominous  delays  Ix'fore  Jlichmond,  Mr.  Lincoln 
decided  first  to  concentrate  the  several  columns  before  Washington  tinder  one 
commander,  and  then,  in  tlie  swiflU'  rushing  current  of  events,  to  use  this  com- 
mander for  an  attack  upon  Lee,  under  cover  of  which  McClellan  might  escape 
from  the  peninsula,  it  was  decided  that  to  neither  of  the  three  independent 
Generals  lately  striving  in  vain  to  co-operate,  could  the  new  trust  he  confided. 
A  fresli  commander,  with  the  pre.'siu/e  of  success  was  sought;  and  the  West  sent 
forward  the  henj  of  Island  No.  10.  Thus  General  McDowell  once  more  came 
under  the  command  of  a  junior  whom,  a  year  ago,  he  had  left  out  of  sight  in 
the  race  for  promotion — an  officer  of  less  repute  in  the  old  army  than  himself, 
and  unquestionably  of  inferior  profes.sional  acquirements.  lie  submitted  to 
hi.s  hanl  fate,  not  only  witiiout  a  niunnur,  hut  with  perfect  good  grace  and 
cordiality. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  he  now  took  the  field  lor  Ihc  severe 
campaign  that  was  speedily  inaugurated  were,  if  possible,  (;ven  less  aus])icious 
than  at  any  jirevions  time  in  his  ill-slaii"cd  carcci-.  Before  Iho  late  ojiei-ations 
toward  the  Shenandoah,  his  ti-oojis,  for  iIm;  vaiious  reasons  already  enumerated, 
had  come  Ut  regard  him  with  almost  as  much  hostility  as  the  enemy.  Now 
their  temper  was  still  worse.     'I'hey  had  been  sul)j(^ct<;d  to  severe  forced  marches. 

•McUowell'H  .Statement  to  Court  of  lii<)iiiiy,  pp.  17,  18. 
tFremont,  Bank)*,  ;iti<l  .Mc-Dowcll. 
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to  exposure  M'itbout  tents  and  Avith  half  rations,  on  a  movcinent  that  had  re- 
sulted in  nothing.  Those,  were,  it  is  true,  but  the  incidents  of  an  honest  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  he  had  received,  but,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  it  was  the  fate 
of  this  commander  to  be  forever  held  responsible  for  the  requirements  whi(di 
others  chose  to  lay  uj^on  him.  So  now  there  was  fierce  complaint  anionic;  his 
soldiers.  They  v/ere  worn  down,  they  said,  tramping  back  and  forth  on  fools' 
errands  on  which  McDowell  had  sent  them.  Their  transportation  Avas  cut  down 
to  seven  or  eight  wagons  to  a  regiment,  because  McDowell  didn't  want  to  see 
his  men  comfortable.-'-  They  were  often  treated  like  felons,  because  McDowell 
would  have  them  arrested  for  straggling,  or  for  appropriating  the  enemy's  prop- 
erty without  orders. 

In  such  temper  the  unlucky  General  had  to  lead  his  troops  into  an  active 
cam])aign. 

When  General  Pope  assumed  the  command  of  the  dei^artment  ho  expected 
to  be  able  to  lead  his  whole  army  down  to  co-operate  with  McClellan.  But  on 
that  very  day  Lee's  onset  on  McClellan's  right  began.  The  foreboding  of  Mc- 
Dowell that  Stonewall  Jackson  Avould  next  appear  at  Richmond,  had  been  veri- 
fied. Then  Pope  sought  at  least  to  effect  a  diversion  which  might  aid  McClellan 
after  his  "change  of  base."  To  this  end  he  concentrated  his  army,  and  moved 
down  to  Culpepper.  But  by  this  time  Stonewall  Jackson's  mission  at  Richmond 
had  been  accomplished,  and  he  was  again  detached  northward;  so  that  now  his 
pickets  and  those  of  Pope  began  exchanging  shots  along  the  Rapidan.  Bank's 
Avas  then  pushed  up  to  Cedar  Mountain,  Avith  orders  to  hold  his  ground,  and  to 
attack  if  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him.  Stung,  however,  b}?"  the  recollections 
of  his  late  retreat,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  the  needless  earnestness  Avith  Avhich 
General  Pope's  Chief  of  Staff  volunteered  to  urge  upon  him  that  "there  must 
be  no  backing  out  this  time,"  General  Banks,  instead  of  aAvaiting  the  enemy's 
ad\^ance,  himself  precii^itated  the  attack,  on  unfavorable  ground  and  Avith  terri- 
ble odds  ag.ainst  him.  Ilis  OAvn  conduct  and  that  of  his  troops  Avas  superbly 
gallant,  but  no  bra\'ery  on  the  field  could  aA'^ert  the  consequences  of  his  blunder. 
Pope  had  drdered  Sigel  up  in  support,  but  that  officer  Avas  culpably  tardy  in 
obeying.  Banks  Avas  left  to  struggle  alone  Avith  his  single  corj^s,  not  eight 
thousand  strong,  against  StonoAvall  Jackson,  Avith  three  divisions  numbering 
twenty-fiA^e  thousand  men,  in  strong;  defensive  positions;  and  the  result  Avas  a 
sad  SAvill  slaughter.  McDowell,  in  prompt  obedience  to  Pope's  orders  through 
the  day,  disposed  his  divisions  at  points  near  Culpepper,  awaiting  developments. 
Up  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Pope  had  no  idea  that  Banks  Avas  bringing 
on  a  severe  engagement.  Then  he  ordered  McDoavcH  up,  in  time  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  attempting  to  profit  by  Banks's  repulse,  but  too  late  to  have  much 
share  in  the  brief  and  bloody  fighting. 

Within  a  fcAV  days  captured  dispatches  now  revealed  the  plans  of  the  Avary 

"Very  great  discontent  wa.s  arou.sed  by  tlie.so  eflorts  to  mobihze  the  army — measures  wise  and 
necessary — objections  to  Avhich  only  showed  the  greenne.ss  as  soldiei's  of  the  men  who  made  them. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  it  Avas  simply  McDowell's  misfortune  to  be  aliead  of  hia 
time?. 
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General-in-Chief  of  the  Eobol  forces.  ]\[cClell:m  Avas  considered  out  of  the  way. 
Leavin£^  a  small  force  to  garrison  "Richmond,  Leo  monut  to  concentrate  suddenly 
on  Pope  and  overwhelm  him.  Thus  fully  advised  of  his  danger,  Pope  still  held 
his  advanced  positions  till  the  last,  hoping  thereby  to  relieve  McClellan,  and 
cive  time  for  his  return  and  junction,  which  the  tJovernment  had  now  ordered. 
Meantime  he  represented  his  danger,  and  began  jn-aying  for  re-enforcements ; 
in  reply  to  which  the  Adn\inistration  beggod  him  to  hold  out  a  little  longer, 
and  promised  speedy  re-enforcements  from  the  Ami}'  of  the  Potomac.  He  felt 
constrained  to  fall  back  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Rappahannock  ;  but  here,  near 
Warrenton,  he  stood.  Finally,  Stuart,  with  the  Rebel  Cavalry,  crossing  above 
his  right,  circled  about  his  rear,  captured  his  head-quarters  baggage-train,  and 
C:»ined  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  positions.  Still  Pope  held  his  ground, 
facing  westward,  to  oppose  the  threats  from  the  direction  of  his  right  flank,  and 
concentrating  his  armv ;  while  he  ordered  forces  from  about  Manasses  oif 
westward  to  observe  the  gaps  in  the  mountains,  behind  which  it  was  feared 
that  Lee  (who  had  now  arrived)  might  be  trying  to  turn  his  right  and  fall  upon 
his  rear. 

The  precaution  was  too  late.  Lee's  advance,  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  was 
already  behind  the  mountains.  On  the  26th  of  August  it  rapidl}'  debouched 
throu"-h  Thoroughftn-e  Gap.  fell  upon  Pope's  rear  (at  Ih-istoe  Station),  and  cap- 
tured trains  and  supplies.  Thence,  without  <lelay,  Jackson  pushed  on  to  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  carried  the  post,  captured  large  cpumtities  of  supplies,  with 
guns  and  prisoners.  Then,  as  General  Scammon  and  others,  w^th  fragments  of 
hastily  collected  forces  pushed  out  from  near  Washington  against  him,  he  routed 
them  in  detail,  and  drove  forAvard,  with  flying  bands  of  his  cavahy,  past  Cen- 
treville.  and  even  up  to  Fairfax  C.  H.  and  Burke's  Station,  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  capital  itself 

Meantime  Pope,  Avith  his  Avhole  army,  had  been  cut  off.  Jackson  stood 
between  him  and  Washington.  In  this  crisis  his  action  Avas  judicious.  He  gave 
such  orders  to  his  several  corps  as  to  effect  a  ra.i)id  concent i-alion — not  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  Avhcrc  the  enemy  Avas,  but  at  Gainesville,  to  the  Avest  of  it — 
thus  hoping  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  Jackson's  retreat,  and  to  interpose  be- 
tween him  and  the  rest  of  Lee's  army,  advancing  through  the  gap.  McDowell, 
liolding  the  left,  was  to  push  straight  for  Gainesville,  and  Sigel,  Avho  Avas  next 
him,  was  to  come  under  his  orders. 

Now  it  happened  that  among  McDowell's  particular  aversions  Avero  the 
Captains  and  Majors  from  Fuiopcnn  iirniies,  avIio,  by  virtue  of  their  supposed 
cxj>eritMU-c  abroad,  were  mad(^  P>rigadier  and  Major-Generals  in  our  service. 
Thus  far  th('  conduct  of  General  Sigel  had  done  little  to  create  a  more  favorable 
imj.ression  in  Ids  case.-J"-  But.  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  McDowell  arrived  at 
Gainesville  Avith  both  corps  in  as  good  order  as  could  be  expected. 

Here  3IcDowelI  proposed  to  hold  Sigel's  corj)S,  Avhile  a  division  Avas  to  bo 
sent  to  Ilaymarkct,  Just  this  side   of  Thoroughfare;  tini),  to   ^'^'^'^^^  ii'xi  '^^  U'i\^l 

"  Siegel  had  been  onlercfl  to  IJankH'H  relief  at  Cedar  Mc-imdiiii,  li(foi(!  Mcl)(j\\cll,  but  IwuJ 
gfcnt  hAi:\:  to  know  wli.il  road  li«;  hIioii1<1  t.ike,  there  being  hut  one  ro:i(i  1 
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delay  the  passage  of  tne  rest  of  Lee's  army  to  Jackson's  relief  With  the  rest 
of  his  command  he  would  march  at  daylight  toward  Jackson's  supposed  posi- 
tion at  Manassas,  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  Pope's  forces.  The  substance 
of  these  dispositions  was,  in  fact,  embodied  in  an  order,  written  about  midnight. 

But  within  an  hour  a  confident  dispatch  was  received  from  Pope.  The 
enemy  was  between  Manassas  and  Clainesville.  McDowell  was  to  move  at  day- 
light toward  Manassas  with  his  whole  force.  If  he  did  so,  they  were  "  to  bag 
the  whole  crowd." 

A  ncAV  order  was  therefore  issued,  prescribing  the  movements  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions  in  accordance  with  these  directions.  Realizing,  however,  the 
danger  from  Thoroughfare  Clap,  McDowell  still,  on  his  own  responsibility,  made 
it  the  special  duty  of  one  of  the  divisions  to  keep  watch  in  that  direction — 
away  from  which  the  command  was  to  march — and  to  turn  and  resist  any  force 
that  might  be  discovered  coming  through  it.  Cleneral  Pope  afterward  expressed 
his  regret  at  this  step,  but  subsequent  events,  as  well  as  sound  military  precau- 
tions, abundantly  sanction  its  wisdom. 

On  the  morning,  then,  of  the  eventful  28tli,  McDowell's  command  was  by 
Pope's  order  to  march  south-east  to  Manassas  Junction.  It  was  the  first  dan- 
gerous error.  For,  by  every  step  taken  in  this  direction,  the  army  was  carrying 
itself  otf  the  direct  line  between  Jackson  and  the  rest  of  the  army  in  whose 
coming  now  lay  his  only  safety — was  moving  out  of  position  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion. Jackson  adroitly  moved  northward  from  Manassas  Junction  toward 
Groveton.  Then,  between  him  and  the  approaching  troops  of  Lee  stretched  an 
open  road. 

Meantime,  partly  perhaps  because  of  the  secret  antagonism  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  two,  but  more  because  of  direct  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Sigel,  that 
officer  had  failed  to  obey  promptly  McDowell's  order  for  movement  at  two 
o'clock  toward  Manassas  Junction.  At  daylight  he  was  still  in  camp:  by  noon 
he  was  only  two  miles  from  Gainesville,  where  he  had  spent  the  night.  Even 
then  he  persisted  in  going  south  of  the  railroad,  after  repeated  orders  sent  over 
b}'  McDowell  to  move  along  the  north  side  of  it.  The  line  of  advance  was  thus 
carried  awa}^  from  the  direction  in  which  Jackson  was  moving  to  evade  the 
threatened  blow.  The  delay  had  also  hindered  tlie  advance  of  the  other  corps; 
and  so  the  division  commander  charged  to  watch  Thoroughfare  Gap  construed 
it  to  be  his  dut}-,  while  the  rear  of  the  ixvmj  was  thus  exposed,  to  take  post  in 
that  direction. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  Pope,  having  about  noon  discovered  that  Jack- 
son had  escaped  from  Manassas  northward,  sent  orders  to  McDowell  to  change 
his  route  northward  also,  and  take  the  direct  road  to  Centreville,  that  officer, 
Oiit  of  his  two  corps,  had  but  one  division  so  in  hand  that  he  could  promptly 
turn  it.  Before  the  rest  could  get  up  this  division,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Avas 
approaching  Jackson's  position  just  north  of  the  old  Bull  Pun  battle-field  at 
Groveton.  Jackson  instantly  fell  upon  it,  and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued.  The 
troops  maintained  themselves,  as  Jackson  ofticially  reported,  with  obstinate  de- 
termination, but  they  were  efi'ectually  ch.ecked  ;  and  their   commander,  being 
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alarmed  by  his  apparently  isolated  position,  fell  back  after  nightfall  toward 
Manassas  again.     McDowell  himself  was  absent  trying-  to  find  Pope. 

While  this  fight  was  going  on,  the  division  ordered  by  McDowell  to  Avaleh 
Thoi'Ou«''hfare  Gap  Avas  in  sorer  straits.  Longstreet's  corps  of  Lee's  army  com- 
ing up  through  the  gap  to  Jackson's  relief  attacked  it.  The  ground  was  obsti- 
natelv  eontested,  hut  Longstreet  sent  flanking  forces  along  bridle-paths  in  the 
mountains  :  and.  in  eft'ect,  the  passage  was  foreed,  and  the  rest  of  Lee's  army 
was  long  before  nightfall  hastening  duo  east  along  the  open  road  past  Gainesville 
to  Jackson.  For  Pope's  grave  error  in  turning  McDowell  south-eastward  to- 
ward Manassas  Junction  had  taken  ITuu  oil'  the  road  bj' which  Lee  advanced. 
The  last  obstruction  was  thus  removed  to  the  junction  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Eebcl 
army  to  Jackson's  previousl}'  isolated  wing. 

What  follows  is  a  pitiful  stor}-.  Pope  had  been  moving  not  only  McDow- 
ell's two  corps,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  including  the  re-enforcements  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  converging  routes  on  Manassas  Junction,  where 
he  had  hoped  to  surround  Jackson.  "\Yhen  now,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  he 
discovered  that  Jackson  had  eluded  him,  his  columns  were  all  out  of  place  with 
reference  to  a  speedy  onset  at  Groveton.  The  parts  of  the  ai-my  were  all  dis- 
located. 

But  he  collected  thcni  as  he  could;  sent  Sigel  to  open  the  attack,  while 
McDowell,  relieved  of  his  unwilling  subordiiuite,  by  coming  again  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  General  commanding  tlie  army,  was  to  take  one  division 
along  with  Porter's  corps  back  again  to  Gainesville  to  keep  off  Lee — thus 
returning  directly  over  the  advance  of  the  daj^  before.  Some  time  was  spent  in 
issuing  rations  to  the  troops,  who  were  worn  out  and  disgusted  with  this  con- 
fused marching  and  counter-marching.  Then  McDowell  started  toward  Gaines- 
ville. Presently  he  found  Porter  hailed.  That  officer  believed  that  Longstreet 
wa.*»  already  joining  Jackson  on  his  front.  McDowell  says  he  ordered  him  to 
attack.  Porter  says  the  order  was  to  remain  where  he  av;is.  At  any  rate, 
taking  his  own  troops,  McDowell  once  more  turned  back  toward  Groveton, 
wliere  he  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

These  contradictory  orders  and  marches,  it  is  phiin,  I'rittcred  away  the 
chance  that  still  remained  on  tlic  moiMiing  of  the  2!>Lh  i'or  overpowering  Jack- 
son, hy  noon,  according  to  the  re])orts  of  the  Confederates  themselves.  Long- 
Btreet  had  effected  the  junction."';^  J3ut  it  does  not  appciar  that  McDowell  is  to 
blume  fur  thi.s.  It  is  n*;!,  indeed,  clear  that  he  was  distinct  in  his  own  ideas  as 
to  the  true  policy;  but  he  obeyed  his  orders. 

The  battle  of  the  29th  was  indecisive.  But  Lee's  wlude  army  was  now  u]), 
and  was  flushed  with  this  great  success  in  effecting  the  junction  in  tlie  face  of 
Pope's  cffortH.     I'ope's  army,  on   the  oilier  hand,  was  exhausted,  scattered,  and 

•Tliix  in  a  point  mufli  diMpiitid.  I'opc  maintains  tliat  no  considerable  part  of  tlu;  ;iiniy 
rcAcheil  Jacknon  till  the  cveninj^  of  llie  2'Jlli,  and  the  question  of  Fitz  Joiin  Porter's  action  turns 
largely  iJ|»on  the  correctncH*  or  orror  of  thiw  view.  General  I).  11.  Jones,  who  commanded  the 
rvir  (liviMion  of  ly^ngHtrcel'n  (xjrp<,  Hayn  in  hin  report:  "  Arriyin;,'  on  tlic  ground  ahout  noon,  my 
command  wa.«  utalioncd,"  dr.  Thin  '.vould  yccm  to  settle  the  matter,  since  no  conceivable  motive 
."ran  be  njwijfncd  for  his  makin;;  a  mi-iroi/rcsfntation  on  such  a  imint. 
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bewildered  with  the  confused  movcincnts.  It  had  begun  to  lose  faith  in  all  itn 
commanders;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  did  not  fight  as  well  as  it  should.  The  opening 
of  the  battle  on  the  30th  was  signalized  by  another  mistake.  Lee  was  propos- 
ing to  attack  Pojdc's  left,  just  as  Pope  began  an  attack  upon  Lee's  left.  Naturally 
this  flank  was  found  a  little  retired — troops  having  been  drawn  oif  to  the  other 
wing  for  the  attack  Lee  was  preparing.  Thereupon  Pope  leaped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  retreat,  that  Lee  "was  fleeing  to  the  mountains,"  and  so 
ordered  a  "pursuit,"  which  McDowell  was  to  conduct.  The  pursuit  was  met  by 
the  outbursting  of  fierce  fire  from  an  enemy  suddenly  seen  swarming  over  posi- 
tions he  was  thought  to  have  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  Lee's  attack  on 
Pope's  left  was  delivered.  Seeing  this,  McDowell  instantly  detached  a  division 
to  hold  Bald  Hill,  back  on  the  old  Bull  Eun  battle-field,  whither  the  attack 
seemed  to  be  driving  the  whole  left  wing.  This  step  was  wise,  in  that  it  pro- 
tected the  only  road  b}' which  the  armj^  could  retreat;  but  it  weakened  the 
ofl'ensive  force  on  the  right.  This  was  of  the  less  consequence,  as  the  enemy"s 
position  here,  in  an  old  railroad  cut,  was  not  to  be  carried.  Repeated  assaults 
ended  in  bloody  repulse.  Finally  Longstreet  established  an  enfilading  fire 
along  McDowell's  line,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back.  Jackson  instantly 
advanced,  the  rest  of  the  Rebel  line  followed,  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
was  over.  McDowell's  fortunate  disposition  of  troops  on  the  hills  covering  the 
road  secured  the  passage  across  the  stream. 

Palpably  the  campaign  was  over.  The  next  day  Pope  began  retiring  to  the 
defenses  of  Washington — an  operation  not  completed  without  the  indecisive  but 
costly  battle  of  Chantilly,  by  the  way,  with  the  addition  of  Kearney  and  Ste- 
vens to  the  ghastly  list  of  our  slain. 

And  thus,  as  at  the  outset  of  McDowell's  career  in  the  war,  a  cruel  fortune 
had  sent  him  drifting  back  on  the  capital  from  the  lost  field  of  Bull  Run,  with  a 
mob  for  an  army — so  now  it  was  fated  that  his  career  should  end,  as  from  the 
self-same  field,  in  similar  confusion,  he  drifted  back  with  the  remnants  of  two 
greater  armies.     On  the  6th  of  September  he  was  relieved  of  command. 

General  Pope  professed  himself,  not  only  satisfied,  but  highly  pleased  with 
McDowell's  conduct  thi-ough  this  brief  but  ci-owded  campaign.*  General  Hal- 
leck  declared  that  McDowell  had  rendered  signal  service  and  deserved  national 
gratitude.  The  President  and  Cabinet  said  he  had  done  nothing  deserving 
of  blame. 

But  all  this  was  of  no  avail.  The  hatred  of  his  soldiers  and  the  hostility 
of  the  McClellan  party  could  not  pass  for  nothing.  A  storm  of  obloquy  burst 
upon  him,  compared  Avith  which  the  storm  after  the  first  Bull  Run  was  but  a 
summer  breeze.  The  soldiers  everywhere  denounced  him  as  a  drunkard  and  a 
traitor.    The  newspapers  poured  upon  him  an  incessant  stream  of  abuse — many 

*  Subsequently,  in  his  official  report,  Pope  said:  "General  McDowell  led  hi.s  corps  through 
the  whole  of  the  campaign  with  ability  and  vigor;  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  zealous 
and  distinguished  service,  both  in  the  battle  of  the  29th  and  oOth  August,  and  in  the  operations 
which  preceded  and  succeeded  those  battles." 

Vol.  I. — i4. 
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of  those  from  his  own  State  taking-  the  lead  in  this  calumnious  work.  Every- 
day the  poltroon's  throat  was  hoard  from  some  of  those  who  professed  to  have 
served  under  him.  that  they  meant  to  shoot  him  in  the  verj'  next  action  in 
"whit-h  tliey  shouhl  be  engaged.  Finally  all  this  calumny  took  tangible  shape  In 
the  publication  of  a  letter  written  by  Colonel  Thornton  F.  Broadhead,  of  the 
First  Michigan  Cavalry,  of  McDowell's  command,  after  be  had  received  a  mortal 
wound: 

"/)t-(ir  Brother  and  Sister: — T  am  pas.sing  now  from  earth,  but  send  you  love  from  my  dying 
couch.     For  all  your  love  and  kinihic-^s  you  will  he  rewarded. 

"I  have  fought  manfully  and  now  die  fearlessly.  I  am  one  of  the  victims  of  Pope's  imbe- 
cility and  McDowell's  treason. 

"Tell  the  President  would  he  save  the  country  he  must  not  give  our  hallowed  flag  to  such 
hand^i.  But  the  old  flag  will  triumph  yet.  The  soldiers  will  regild  its  folds,  polluted  by  imbe- 
cility and  treason. 

"John,  you  owe  a  duty  to  your  country.  Write — show  up  Pope's  imbecility  and  McDowell's 
infamy,  and  force  them  from  places  where  they  can  send  brave  men  to  assured  destruction. 

"1  liad  hoped  to  live  longer,  but  I  die  midst  the  ring  and  clangor  of  battle,  as  I  could  wish. 

"Farewell !     To  you  and  to  the  noble  oflicers  of  my  regiment  I  confide  wife  and  children. 

"  THORNTON." 

Nothing  can  well  be  conceived  more  distressing  to  an  innocent  commander 
than  charges  like  these,  honestly  put  forward  hy  a  dying  subordinate.  Yet  we 
may  well  believe  that,  agonizing  as  they  were,  McDowell  was  rejoiced  at  their 
publication.  For  now,  at  last,  though  no  superior  had  one  word  of  complaint 
against  him,  he  was  able  to  treat  this  letter  of  a  dying  man  in  the  light  of 
charges  formally  preferred,  and  to  demand  thereon  a  trial  before  a  properly- 
organized  court.  This,  in  language  properly  chosen,  and  in  a  temper  every  way 
honorable  to  him  as  a  patriotic  soldier,  he  instantly  did,  as  follows: 

"  Washington,  September  6,  1862. 
"To  Hill  Eicellency  the  President: 

'•  I  have  been  informed  by  a  Senator  that  he  has  seen  a  note  in  pencil,  written  by  a  Colonel 
of  cavalry  mortally  wounded  in  the  recent  battles,  stating,  among  other  causes,  that  he  was  dying 
a  victim  to  McDowell's  treachery,  and  that  his  last  request  was  that  this  note  be  shown  to  yon. 
That  the  Colonel  believed  this  charge,  and  felt  that  his  last  act  on  earth  was  a  great  public  serv- 
ice, there  c;ui  be  no  question.  This  solemn  accusation  from  the  grave  of  a  gallant  officer,  who 
did  for  hifl  country,  is  entitled  to  great  consideration,  and  I  feel  called  upon  to  meet  it  as  well 
afl  so  general  a  cliarge  from  one  now  no  longer  able  to  support  it  can  be  met.  I  therefore  beg  you 
to  please  cau.se  a  court  to  be  instituted  for  its  investigation ;  and  in  the  ab.sence  of  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  particular  act  or  acts,  time  or  place,  or  general  conduct,  the  deceased  may  have 
had  in  view,  I  have  to  ask  that  the  inquiry  be  without  limitation,  and  be  upon  any  point  and 
every  snhject  which  may  in  any  way  supposed  to  have  led  to  this  belief;  that  it  may  be  (lircct(>d 
to  my  whole  conduct  as  a  general  oflicer,  either  under  another  or  whilst  in  a  separate  command  ; 
to  my  corre»<|>on<lcnce  with  any  one  of  the  enemy's  commanders,  or  with  any  one  within  the 
cneniy'H  lincf;  to  my  conduct  or  the  policy  pursued  by  me  toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  coiuitry 
ficru|>ied  by  our  troops,  with  reference  to  themselves  or  their  property  ;  and  further,  to  any  indi- 
cations of  indirect  treachery,  or  disloyalty  to  the  nation,  or  any  individual  having,  like  myself, 
an  imi>ortant  trii.tt ;  whether  I  have  or  have  not  been  faithful  as  a  subordinate  to  those  placed 
over  me — ^iven  them  a  hearty  and,  to  the  best  of  my  capacity,  all  the  support  in  my  power;  and 
whether  I  have  or  liavc  not  failed,  through  iihworthy  or  personal  motives,  to  go  to  the  aid  of,  or 
Bend  re-enforcementH  to  my  brother  cf»mmand('rH. 

"That  this  Buhject  of  my  alleged   treachery  or  disloyalty  will  be  fully  inquired  into,  I  beg 
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that  all  officers,  soldiers,  or  civilians  who  know,  or  think  tiiey  know,  of  any  act  of  mine  liable 
to  the  charge  in  question,  be  invited  and  allowed  to  make  it  known  to  the  court. 

"I  also  beg  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court  may  be  open  and  free  to  the  press  from  day 
to  day.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"inviN  Mcdowell, 

"Commanding  Third  Army  Corps  Army  of  Virginia." 

The  request  was  granted,  an  able  court  was  appointed,  and  many  weeks 
were  spent  in  the  protracted  investigation.  General  Pope  was  examined  ;  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  General  Wadsworth,  General  Sigel,  and  scores  of  less  important 
officers  were  examined ;  every  one  who  hated  McDowell,  or  who  professed  to 
know  aught  against  him  was  requested  to  come  and  testify  to  it.  The  results  of 
this  jDatient  and  tedious  search  may  be  briefly  stated. 

(1.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  being  a  drunkard,  no  living  mortal  had 
ever  seen  him  taste  liquors  or  wines;  and  his  associates,  those  who  had  known 
him  from  boyhood,  and  those  who  had  seen  his  daily  life  in  the  army,  declared 
him  to  be  a  rigid  and  absolute  "  total  abstinent." 

(2.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  intriguing  to  withdraw  his  corps  from 
McClellan,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  such  intention  on  the  part  of  any  one  till 
the  withdrawal  was  ordered  ;  that  instead  of  seeking  to  retain  his  independent 
command  at  Fredericksburg,  he  was  constantly  striving  for  permission  to  march 
to  McClellan's  relief;  and  that,  instead  of  suggesting  the  foolish  diversion  to  the 
Shenandoah  after  Stonewall  Jackson,  he  had  foreseen  and  earnestly  pointed  out 
its  impracticability. 

(3.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  refusing  to  employ  the  resources  of  the 
enemy's  country,  he  had  issued  orders  to  forage  liberally  upon  the  enemy,  but 
had  insisted  with  the  rigor  of  a  severe  disciplinarian,  that  this  should  be  done 
in  an  orderly  manner,  and  that  marauding  and  pillage  should  be  sternly  pun- 
ished ;  whereupon  the  marauders  and  pillagers  denounced  him,  and  the  excited 
country  espoused  their  cause. 

(4.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  carrying  on  frequent  and  friendl}^  cor- 
respondence with  the  Eebel  commanders,  almost  his  only  correspondence  was 
concei-ning  the  wanton  murder  of  a  noted  loyal  Virginian,  Eobert  E.  Scott, 
whose  admission  to  the  Cabinet  had  been  contemplated.  He  deplored  the  act, 
and  earnestly  strove  to  further  the  personal  wishes  of  the  bereaved  widow. 

(5.)  It  was  proved  that,  instead  of  devoting  his  army  to  the  protection  of 
Eebel  citizens,  he  had  only  devoted  himself  to  the  protection  of  his  army.  Ut- 
ter demoralization  must  have  resulted  from  the  permission,  which  he  refused,  to 
commit  acts  of  license  upon  the  inhabitants. 

(6.)  And,  finally,  it  M-as  proved  that,  throughout  the  campaign  from  Cedar 
Creek  to  the  defenses  of  Washington,  he  had  obeyed  every  order  promptly  and 
skillfully;  and  that  when  left  to  his  own  judgment  he  had  acted,  not  perhaps 
always  for  the  best,  but  certainly  as  always  seemed  for  the  best.  General  Sigel 
undertook  to  make  strictures  upon  an  alleged  want  of  promptness  and  co-ope- 
ration at  certain  stages,  which  resulted  in  the  conclusive  proof  of  General  Sigel's 
own  disobedience  of  orders  at  the  stages  referred  to,  and  of  other  serious  mis- 
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conduct.  And  Gonoral  ^lilroy  made  strictures  upon  his  alleged  refusal  to  fur- 
nish him  re-entbrcements  near  the  close  of  the  battle  of  the  i&econd  Bull  Run, 
which  led  to  the  proof  of  Milroy's  not  having-  a  command  of  even  a  company 
on  the  field  at  that  time  to  re-enforce ;  of  his  attempting  to  interfere  Avith  the 
commands  of  others;  and  of  his  being  in  a  frenzj^  of  excitement,  which  left  him 
scarcely  responsible  for  his  actions. 

And  so  the  investigation  ended.  At  its  close  General  McDowell  submitted 
a  singularly  calm  statement  in  review  of  the  evidence,  which  he  concluded 
as  follows : 

"It  is  now  more  than  five  months  suice,  upon  an  intimation  from  the  highest  authority,  I 
asked  for  this  investigation.  It  has  been  held  near  where  all  the  alleged  acts  of  commission  or 
omission  took  place.  It  has  been  open.  All  persons  have  been  invited,  in  the  most  public  way, 
to  disclose  to  the  conrt  whatever  they  knew  which  would  tend  to  show  criminality  in  my  conduct 
a.s  an  officer  or  as  a  man ;  and  the  court  have  asked  witnesses  not  only  what  they  knew,  but  what 
they  knew  others  knew.  Those  who  do  not  wish  me  well  have  been  asked  every  question  likely 
to  develop  anything  to  my  prejudice.  I  feel  now,  after  this  tedious  and  patient  investigation, 
which  this  court  ha.s  so  faithfully  made,  that  as  to  the  past,  on  all  matters  concerning  my  loyalty 
or  sobriety,  I  may  be  spared  the  charges  that  have  been  so  freely  made  against  me. 

"  Nearly  two  years  ago  I  was  here,  organizing  the  small  beginnii^gs  of  the  grand  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  When  I  commenced,  we  had  here  in  Washington  Cooper,  now  the  senior  Gen- 
eral in  the  secession  army  ;  Lee,  commanding  at  Fredericksburg;  Johnston,  the  commander  of 
the  Rebel  Army  of  the  Mississippi ;  Magruder,  the  commander  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  Texas  ; 
Pemberton,  the  commander  at  Vicksbnrg;  Jones  and  Fields,  prominent  on  the  other  side,  besides 
many  others  of  less  rank.  Alexandria  was  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  secession;  Georgetown  and 
Washington  were  very  much  so.  I  organized  the  first  hundred,  the  first  thousand,  and  the  first 
brigade  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  place,  and  this  in  opposition  to  all  the  bad  influences  brought  to 
bear  against  us.  And  when  the  troops  from  the  North  came  down,  and  the  capital  had  been 
8.aved  and  the  opposite  shore  taken,  I  organized  the  army  of  which  the  present  one  is  but  an 
extension — a  great  one,  it  is  true. 

'"I  have  been  in  constant  active  service.  No  doubt  of  my  loyalty  has  been  entertained  by 
the  authorities  or  my  superiors,  and  no  evidence  questioning  it  has  been  brought  before  this  court. 
And  yet  I  have  had  to  leave  my  command  and  undergo  the  humiliation  of  an  investigation  on  a 
charge,  in  my  case,  as  baseless  as  it  is  senseless;  and  this  in  as  intelligent  a  country  as  ours  claims 
to  be.  The  charge  of  treason  is  a  fit  pendant  to  the  one  of  drunkenness,  and  quite  as  true,  seeing 
that  to  this  day  I  have  never  drank  anything  but  water. 

"  Is  it  not  a  bad  symptom  in  the  nation  when  such  things  can  take  place  ?  Can  its  officers 
BU.stain  themselves  under  such  a  system,  and  render  that  service  which  the  country  needs  in  its 
present  critical  state,  and  must  have  as  a  condition  of  its  salvation?" 

The  api-oal  was  in  vain.  The  court  completely  vindicatod  McDowell,  but 
the  country  was  not  then  in  a  mood  to  do  justice  to  those  against  whom  it  had 
prejudices,  and  the  troops  were  as  violent  as  ever  in  their  hostility.  It  was  thus 
impossible  to  assign  him  to  the  command  of  forces  in  the  field.  Ho  was  made 
President  of  a  court  for  investigating  alleged  cotton  frauds,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  served,  mostly  in  the  South-west,  through  the  months  of  May,  Juno,  and  July, 
1863.  lie  was  made  President  of  a  Board,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  rctii-- 
ing  disabled  officers  of  the  army;  and  in  this  service  he  continued  from  July, 
18G3,  to  May,  18fi4.  Then,  in  July,  18G4,  ho  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in 
command  of  that  department.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  redistri- 
bution of  commands  to  the  Major-Generals  in  the  regular  army,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  a-ssign    Ilalleck  to  the  military  district  composed  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
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McDowell  was  given  (June,  1865)  the  most  desirable  of  its  departments,  that  of 
California.  Here  he  long  continued,  serving  in  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General 
and  Brevet  Major-General  =!^  in  the  regular  army,  in  honor  after  so  much  detrac- 
tion, but  cheated  of  the  large  career  and  brilliant  fame  to  which  his  tine  capa- 
cities, his  early  start,  and  his  continued  devotion  entitled  him  to  asjiire. 

And  now,  what  shall  we  say  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  military  charac- 
ter of  an  officer  with  such  a  career?  Pursued,  as  he  was,  by  misfortunes,  for- 
ever the  victim  of  circumstances,  forever  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  brilliant 
results,  and  forever  toppling  backward  instead  into  an  abyss  of  disasters, 
doomed  to  see  his  wisest  preparations  frustrated  by  outside  causes,  his  most 
earnest  devotion  doubted,  his  most  careful  discipline  begetting  insubordination, 
and  his  most  exposed  service  procuring  the  charge  of  treachery' , — in  what  light 
can  we  fairly  consider  him  but  as  the  jest  and  plaything  of  malevolent  Fates? 

Yet  we  shall  not  judge  him  aright  if  we  trace  the  sources  of  his  persistent 
ill-fortune  exclusively  to  outside  causes.  Faults  inherent  in  the  character  of 
the  man  helped  to  swell  the  bias  against  him.  His  aristocratic  ideas  led  to  an 
imprudent  scorn  of  popular  opinion.  His  dislike  for  adventurers  led  to  an  ill- 
concealed  contempt  for  the  suddenly-advanced  officers  of  foi'eign  services.  His 
pi'ejudices  against  the  unquestioned  irregularities  of  volunteers  led  to  an  unwise 
harshness  of  bearing  and  of  discipline.  Sadly  ill-fitted  to  the  management  of 
the  troops  of  a  democratic  Republic,  he  was  not  free  from  the  current  talk  of  the 
West  Pointers  against  the  politicians  who  had  made  them.  His  intellectual 
conservatism  led  to  a  revulsion  against  the  abolition  current  which  was  the  life- 
blood  of  the  war.  His  somewhat  torpid  habit  of  perceptions  caused  him  some- 
times to  persist  in  a  wrong  course,  where  men  of  quicker  and  shallower  thoughts 
Avould  have  seen  its  tendencies,  to  be  blind  to  the  injurious  workings  of  his  dis- 
cipline, to  be  incredulous  of  evil  reports.  His  pride  was  so  great  that,  knowing 
himself  odiou.?,  he  would  resort  to  none  of  the  common  modes  for  acquiring  or 
regaining  popularity. 

These  habits  of  thought  and  of  action  helped  the  failure  which  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  create;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  career  of  McDowell  becomes 
a  notable  warning  and  example  to  younger  officers.  His  faults  were  not  vices — 
they  were  simplj' the  excess  of  qualities  commendable  enough  in  themselves. 

At  the  outset  he  seemed  to  have  before  him  the  most  brilliant  opportunities 
of  any  officer  in  the  army.  He  had  seen  the  war  in  Mexico  from  the  best  of 
positions — the  staff  of  a  commanding  General.  He  had  enlarged  upon  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  by  copious  stud}'.  He  had  seen  the  organizations  and 
movements  of  European  armies.  He  had  long  enjoyed  the  personal  instruction 
of  Winfield  Scott.  Profiting  by  all  these  advantages,  he  had  become  probably 
the  best  military  scholar,  the  best  theoretical  soldier  in  the  service.  He  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  the  General-inyChief.     He  was  likewise  in  high  favor  with  the  Ad- 

*The  Brevet  Major-Generalship  in  the  regular  army  was  not  conferred  until  March  13, 
1865,  long  after  the  calumnies  against  him  were  refuted.  It  was  "for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia." 
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ministration,  and  was  peculiarly  ostoomod  In'  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  then 
the  most  intluential. 

"With  such  brilliant  auiruries  he  entered  the  war.  Within  little  over  a  year 
he  was  retired  from  active  service,  the  most  odious  oflicer  in  the  army.  His 
active  career  embraced  two  great  lost  battles,  a  movement  on  Fredericksburg, 
an  inconsequential  race  after  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  the  minor  oi^erations  at 
the  head  of  his  corps  in  Pope's  Virginia  campaign.  In  the  battle  in  which  ho 
exercised  independent  command  his  conduct  was  skillful  and  able.  In  that  in 
which  he  was  subordinate,  he  so  bore  himself  as  to  receive  the  highest  praises 
of  his  chief.  His  military  conduct  throughout,  if  not  brilliant,  Avas  at  least  in  a 
hiijh  decree  judicious  and  well-conceived.  But  he  displayed  an  utter  incapacity 
for  acquiring  the  contidence  of  volunteers. 

In  a  somewhat  sad  letter  of  McDowell's,  which  we  have  lately  seen,  he 
speaks  mournfully  enough  of  his  record  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  as  being  a 
disiigreeable  subject :  "  I  feel,"  he  says,  ''that  I  am  one  of  the  'might-have-beens' 
rather  than  one  of  those  who  have  been  and  are.  I  was  much  struck  bj^a  report 
of  General  Sherman's  speech  in  Columbus,*  which,  in  enumerating  the  Ohio 
Generals,  omits  my  name  altogether!" 

He  should  dismiss  this  feeling.  Ecpublies  may  not  alwaj's  be  grateful; 
and  it  often  happens  that  in  the  heat  of  exciting  events  they  are  grossly  unjust. 
But  honest  services,  conspicuously  rendered,  can  not  be  always  misrepresented, 
nor  can  they  every  pass  out  of  men's  memories.  History,  he  may  be  sure,  will 
plead  successfully  with  Oblivion  for  his  name. 

His  place,  in  the  sure  judgment  of  coming  times,  is  secure.  He  will  not  be 
reckoned  brilliant  or  great.  But  his  ability  and  his  devotion  Avill  be  recog- 
nized. His  manifold  misfortunes,  the  amiabilitj'  with  which  he  encountered  per- 
sonal reverses,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured  calumny,  will  be  recounted. 
Men  will  do  justice  to  the  services  he  rendered  us  in  our  darkest  hours;  and  ho 
will  leave  an  enduring  and  an  honorable  fame. 

General  McDowell  is  a  man  of  largo,  well-developed  frame,  of  excellent 
presence  and  consummate  address.  His  head  is  large,  and  the  face  is  strong 
and  heavy.  Among  his  friends,  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  social  circle,  no  man 
can  be  more  winning.  In  his  general  intercourse  ho  is  reserved  and  cold.  Po- 
litically, he  is  understood  to  bo  a  Conservative  Eepublican.  He  has  long  been 
married,  and  a  promising  family  grows  up  about  him.  Army  life  has  become  a 
habit  with  him.  and  there  is  little  likeliliood  now  of  his  over  leaving  the  serv- 
ice. He  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  superiors — as  ho  did  through 
the  whole  Hcanon  of  his  troubles;  and  officers  generally  still  look  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  mo.st  accomplishud  soldiei-s  in  the  army. 

•Sherman'H  appointment  to  a  f>jIojic-lcy  in  the  rff,'iil:ir  army  at  tlie  outbreak  of  tlie  war,  when 
oppose*!  hy  Kome  of  the  aiUhoritieH  w;ls  warmly  indorsed  and  Hooonded  by  McDowell,  who  wan 
then  powerful.  It  ia  little  wonder,  then,  that  he  Hhould  be  struck  l)y  .Sherman's  complete  for- 
getfuln<><«  of  hira. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  DON  CARLOS  BUELL. 


DON  CAELOS  BUELL,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  military  schol- 
ars of  the  old  arm}^,  and  one  of  the  most  unpopular  Generals  of  vol- 
unteers during  the  war  of  the  rebellion — an  officer  who  oftener  deserved 
success  than  won  it — who  was,  perhaps,  the  best  organizer  of  an  army  that  the 
contest  developed,  and  who  was  certainly"  the  hero  of  the  greatest  of  the  early 
battles  of  the  war,  was  born  near  Marietta,  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1818. 

Captain  Timothy  Buell,  one  of  the  earl}'  settlers  of  Cincinnati,  was  the 
General's  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side,  and  Salmon  Buell  on  the  paternal 
side.  Captain  Buell  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  brick  house  erected  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  did  not  remain  there  long,  however,  but  jnelded  to  the  wishes  of 
some  other  members  of  his  family  and  removed  to  Washington  County,  Avhere 
the}^  were  then  settled.  Shortly  afterward  the  war  with  the  Indians  broke  out, 
and  the  Captain,  raising  a  company,  and  taking  with  him  his  nephew,  Salmon 
J).  Buell,  went  into  the  field.  They  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Shortly 
after  their  return  j^oung  Salmon  married  Eliza,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  and 
Captain.     Of  this  marriage,  the  first  son  was  Don  Carlos  Buell. 

Before  the  lad,  that  was  afterward  to  hold  so  prominent  positions,  had  com- 
pleted his  seventh  j^ear  his  father  died.  The  mother,  after  some  time,  married 
Mr.  Dunlevy,  who  was  then  clerk  of  the  Washington  County  Court,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  his  death.  Young  Don  Carlos,  however,  was  soon 
taken,  by  his  uncle,  George  P.  Buell,  to  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  Avhere  his  boy- 
hood was  passed.  Among  the  men  of  that  place  vergii:^g  on  the  fifties  are  many 
who  remember  him  as  playmate  and  school-fellow.  The}'  unite  in  describing 
the  future  General  as  a  reserved  and  taciturn  lad,  having  few  intimate  asso- 
ciates, but  regarded  by  them  as  a  "most  genial  and  comjDanionable  fellow." 
He  excelled  in  the  boj'ish  sports  Of  the  time,  was  a  fearless  hunter,  and  noted 
as  the  best  skater  in  all  that  region.  Usually  undemonstrative  and  quiet  in 
demeanor,  he  nevertheless  gave  proof  enough  that,  when  roused,  he  was  not 
only  a  brave  but  almost  a  savage  fighter.  Shortly  alter  his  arrival,  the  "town 
bull}""  among  the  lads  of  the  time,  one  Joseph  Danagh,  determined  to  see  what 
stuff"  the  "  new  bo}' "  was  made  of.  They  met  at  the  town  pump  one  morning, 
a  ring  was  formed,  and  the  new  boy  proved  his  mettle  by  bctiting  the  bully. 
From  that  time  his  j^osition  waef  secure. 

Until  his  sixteenth  year  young  Don  Carlos  attended  school  at  Lawrence- 
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burg,  uiakins:  fair  protrvess,  and  being  regarded  as  a  promising  boy,  of  excel- 
lent moral  habits,  and  remarkable  for  his  sturdiness  of  purpose.  At  sixteen 
he  entered  the  dry -goods  store  of  John  P.  Dunn  &  Co.,  in  Lawrenceburg,  as  a 
clerk.  Here  he  remained  until,  a  year  later,  Hon.  Amos  Lane,  then  the  Eepre- 
sentative  in  Congress  from  that  district,  gave  him  an  appointment  as  cadet  at 
West  Point. 

Cadet  Buell  graduated  in  the  class  of  1841,  standing  thirty-second  in  gen- 
eral merit.  Above  him  were  Horatio  G.  Wright,  who  stood  second;  Amiel 
W.  Whipple,  fifth  ;  Nathaniel  Lyon,  eleventh  ;  Schuj'ler  Hamilton,  twenty- 
fourth  :  James  Totten,  twenty-fifth,  and  John  F.  Eeynolds,  twenty-sixth.  Be- 
low him  were  such  men  as  Alfred  Sully,  thirty-fifth,  and  Wm.  P.  H.  Brooks, 
fortv-sixth.  In  the  Academy  at  the  same  time,  though  in  other  classes,  were 
many  who  have  since  been  regarded  as  among  the  ablest  men  of  the  army: 
Sherman,  George  IL  Thomas,  and  E.  S.  Ewell  one  year  ahead  of  him;  Halleck, 
Stevens,  Eicketts,  Ord,  and  Canby  two  years  ahead;  Beauregai-d,  Irvin  McDow- 
ell, and  Hai'dee  three  years  ahead;  Eustis  (Professor  in  Harvard),  Newton, 
Eosecrans,  Pope,  McLaws,  Earl  Yan  Dorn,  and  Longstreet  one  j-ear  behind 
him;*  Wm.  B.  Franklin,  John  J.  Peck,  Jos.  J.  Ee^-nolds,  U.  S.  Grant,  and  Eu- 
fus  Ingalls  two  years  behind  ;  Alfred  Pleasanton,  S.  B.  Buckner,  and  W.  S. 
Hancock  three  j^ears  behind  him. 

On  graduation  General  Buell  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Brevet  Second-Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Third  Infantry.  Thenceforward  he  led  the  mojiotonous  and  com- 
paratively obscure  life  of  a  subordinate  officer  of  regulars,  bearing  his  share  in 
the  Mexican  war,  rising  by  slow  gradation,  till,  in  1861,  we  find  him  in  the  Ad- 
jutant-General's oflSce  at  Washington,  regarded  by  the  few  who  concerned 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  army  as  one  of  its  best  administrative  officers, 
and  ranking  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  AdjutanL-General's  Department. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  Kentucky  had  alread}'  enjoyed  the  services  of  three 
Department  Commanders.  Lender  the  first  (General  McClellan),  nothing  of 
con.sequence  had  been  done,  save  the  agreement  upon  an  ill-understood  and 
afterward  disputed  compact  recognizing  the  neutrality  of  this  sovereign  Slate. f 
Under  the  second  (Genei«al  Eobert  Anderson),  the  volunteering  of  Kentuckians 
in  the  Union  army  had  gone  rapidly  forward  ;  but  he  was  enfeebled  by  disease 
and  the  shock  of  Sumter,  and  under  his  nerveless  gi-asp  of  the  State  the  Eebcl 
armies  had  carried  on  recruiting  within  its  liniits  quite  as  successfully,  and 
almost  as  openly.  Under  the  third  (General  W.  T.  Sherman),  the  reign  of 
panic  had  been  begun.  The  advance  toward  East  Tennessee  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  hurried  race  toward  the  Ohio  for  no  suflScicnt  cause;  the  invasion 
by  Buckner  had   created    alarm   for  the   safety  of  Louisville;  ti-oops  had  been 

•Among  the  (»core«  of  illtiHtrationH  which  tlie  Army  RegiRter  oflcr.s  of  tho  worthleHsncKH  of 
academy  Htanding  a«  an  indication  of  milit.iry  abilily,  may  be  mentioned  llie  fact  that  in  tlii.s 
taut  clajw  the  ablest  of  llie  KcIhjI  Cf)r[)H  coninianderH  (after  Stonewall  JackHtni'.s  deatli),  Jamca 
LongMircet,  Hlood  fiftij-fourlh. 

tSee  anU.  Mfe  of  .McClellan. 
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ordered  to  destroy  railroads,  burn  baggage,  and  make  hasty  retreats  northward; 
the  abandonment  of  Louisville  and  concentration  of  the  army  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ohio,  at  New  Albany,  had  been  seriouslj'-  contemplated;  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  had  been  gravely  assured  that 
the  instant  wants  of  the  service  in  Kentucky  demanded  two  hundred  thousand 
men  !* 

The  Administration  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  not  so  much  at  its  dan- 
ger from  the  enemy  as  at  the  condition  of  its  own  commander,  and  on  the  return 
of  the  Secretar}^  to  Washington  there  was  a  hasty  consultation  as  to  the  best 
man  to  be  forthwith  sent  to  Kentucky.  With  both  General  Scott  and  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  as  well  as  with  all  familiar  with  army  matters  at  Washington, 
the  cautious  and  correct  Adjutant-General  stood  high.  He  was  presently 
selected,  without  any  previous  knowledge  that  such  promotion  was  awaiting 
him,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  and  that  portion  of  Kentucky  east  of  the  Cumberland  Eiver  were 
constituted  "the  Department  of  the  Ohio,"  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Buell.     The  same  order  sent  Halleck  to  St.  Louis  to  succeed  Fremont. 

Kentucky  was  thought  to  be  in  a  critical  condition.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment had  been  inaugurated  bj'  the  Rebels  at  Eussellville,  near  the  south-western 
border,  and  nearly  one-half  the  State  acknowledged  its  authority.  It  was  sup- 
posed, as  General  Buell  subsequently  8aid,f  that  "the  Union  element  was 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  old  men  ;  that  the  mass  of  the  young  men 
were  on  the  eve  of  joining  the  Rebel  cause,  and  that  nothing  but  extraordinary 
exertion  and  judicious  management  could  secure  the  State  from  the  vortex 
toward  which  the  excitement  of  revolution  was  carrying  her."  On  this  theorj^ 
his  opening  policy  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  his  Department  would 
seem  to  have  been  based.  lie  soon  succeeded  in  securing  the  perfect  confidence 
of  the  Union  men  of  the  State.  The  same  species  of  admiration  for  his  execu- 
tive ability  that  was  already  turning  the  head  of  the  Young  Napoleon  to  the 
Eastward,  sprang  up.  with  reference  to  the  new  commander  of  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio.      His  decisions  were  accepted  as  infallible ;  his  calls  for  troops 

■^  In  preceding  pages  of  this  work  (Life  of  Sherman)  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  an 
autliorized  biographer  of  General  Sherman  has  since  explained  that  he  said,  "  Sixty  thousand  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  Kentucky ;  two  hundred  thousand  to  finish  the  war  in  this  section ;  "  and 
have  discredited  the  explanation,  as  bearing  signs  of  being  an  after-thought.  Since  those  pages 
were  stereotyped,  I  have  been  authorized  by  the  gentleman  then  acting  as  Private  Secretary  to 
Adjutant-General  Thomas  (Mr.  Samuel  Wilkeson,  of  New  York),  who  was  the  only  other  person 
present  at  the  interview  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  authorities,  to  pronounce  the  explanation 
utterly  without  warrant  in  fact.  His  recollections  and  those  of  the  Secretary  and  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral are  concurrent  and  clear.  They  unite  in  saying  that  General  Sherman  had  been  explaining 
the  immense  preponderance  of  Kebel  forces  in  Kentucky,  his  great  and  imminent  danger,  and  the 
pressing  demand  for  re-enforcements;  that  Mr.  Cameron  asked,  "How  many  men  do  you  need, 
General?"  and  that  Sherman  promptly  and  with  great  emphasis  answered,  "  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand, sir."  Tliey  describe  his  manner  and  appearance  as  those  of  a  man  terribly  excited  and 
alarmed,  using  the  wildest  language,  and,  as  they  thought,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  purport  of 
his  words. 

fBuell's  statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Military  Commission  in  his  case. 
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were  held  to  i-esult  from  a  wiso  mulorstaiuling  of  the  wants  of  the  service;  in 
all  ways  men  sought  to  hoKl  up  his  hands  and  exalt  his  authority.  Meantime 
his  dignified  bearing,  and  his  manifest  desire  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of 
Kentucky  Unionists,  had  combined  to  n\ake  him  personally  jjopular.  The 
newspapei-s  praised  him  ;  ho  was  eulogized  at  public  meetings  ;  steamboats  were 
named  after  him  ;  special  delight  was  taken  in  the  fact  that  though  ho  was  a 
X'nionist  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist. 

The  new  General  found  about  twenty-seven  thousand  effective  troops  in 
his  Department,  besides  forty  or  more  Kentucky  regiments,  complete  and  incom- 
plete, which  were  still  scattered  through  the  State,  some  without  arms  or  organ- 
ization, and  nearly  all  without  discipline.  There  was  no  transportation  for  a 
campaign,  supplies  had  not  been  accumulated,  and  a  large  part  of  the  force  was 
still  a  heterogeneous  mass.  JNleanwhile  the  Government,  embittered  at  the 
untoward  result  of  the  former  movement,  was  urging  a  new  advance  toward 
East  Tennessee.  To  this,  therefore,  his  first  thoughts  were  directed.  Looking 
southward  from  Louisville  he  saw  on  his  immediate  front  an  army  which  he  esti- 
mated at  thirty-five  thousand  men,*  with  railroad  connections  to  Nashville  and 
Columbus  that  would  enable  a  rapid  concentration  of  all  the  Eebel  force  in  the 
West.  Away  to  the  eastward  of  this  formidable  armj^  stretched  the  route, 
through  East  Tennessee,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  end  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation, a  rough  and  comparatively  barren  countrj^  Over  this  supplies  must 
be  carried  in  wagon  trains,  and  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  route  these 
must  be  carefully  guarded. 

On  this  estimate  of  the  conditions  of  his  problem.  General  Buell  formed 
his  plans,  and  within  two  weeks  after  assuming  command  of  the  Department, 
communicated  them  in  elaborate  letters  to  the  General-in-Chief.  For  the 
East  Tennessee  movement  he  would  require  a  column  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
with  ten  thousand  more  to  act  as  reserve,  and  guard  the  line  of  supplies.  For 
the  movements  against  the  enemy  in  front,  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
more  important,  he  had  a  notable  proposition  to  make.  He  would  leave  the 
Kebels  to  hold  their  intrenchments  at  Bowling  Green,  would  march  rapidly  to 
the  eastward  around  their  flank,  through  Glasgow  and  Gallatin,  and  iiill  upon 
Nashville  in  midwinter.  Meantime  he  would  rely  upon  a  force  from  Missouri 
to  ascend  the  Cumberland  under  protection  of  the  gunboats,  bearing  up  am- 
ple sui)plics  on  transports,  and  meeting  him  at  Nashville.  It  M'as  the  origin 
of  the  first  great  campaign  of  the  West  that  cut  the  Itebel  line  and  threw  back 
their  armies  to  Northern  Mi-ssissippi-f 

Of  the  plan  thus  outlined  nothing  can  be  said  but  praise.  Its  stolen  hiurels 
raised  another  General  to  tiie  lu;ail  of  the  army  ihv  a  time,  till  his  j)roved 
iticompetcncy  fairly  drove  him  out.     A  pi-ominent  share  in  its  execution  started 

*  Eueirfl  Htatcmcnt  in  Koviow  of  Evidence  before  Military  Conuniwsion  in  liis  c.ihc,  p.  2. 

tBueH'K  letters  to  Mc^Jleilan,  27lh  and  .'iOtli  November,  18G1 ;  letter  to  New  York  World, 
in  review  of  Slierman'H  8i»eecli  at  Planter  iIou.se  bantiuet,  September  5,  1865;  statement  in 
review  of  evidence  before  Military  CommiHsion,  p.  4. 
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another  on  the  career  which  led  to  the  Lieutenant-Generalship,  and  to  the  cre- 
ation for  him.  of  a  grade  higher  than  that  which  a  grateful  Congress  thought 
sufficient  reward  for  George  Washington.  Of  the  estimates  for  troops  for  the 
work  less  can  be  said.  Precisely  what  was  General  Buell's  belief  at  the  time 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  opposing  force  we  can  not  tell.  But  as  late  as  May, 
1863,  he  committed  himself  officially  to  the  declaration  that  Sidney  Johnston 
had  at  Bowling  Green  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  that,  including  the  out- 
posts north  of  the  Cumberland,  his  strength  was  about  thirtj^-five  thousand  * 
There  are  not  wanting  evidences  that  to  a  much  later  period  General  Buell  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  the  force  which  held  him  back  from  N"ashville,  through 
the  winter  of  1861-62,  was  fairly  stated  in  these  figures. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  there  is  at  hand  evidence  on  this  subject  of  the 
Eebel  strength  at  Bowling  Green,  which  dispassionate  judges  will  not  hesitate 
to  accept.  In  March,  1862,  the  Confederate  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  evacuation  of  Nashville, 
whereof  Henry  S.  Foote  was  chairman.  Appended  to  the  report  of  this  com- 
mitteef  is  an  unofficial  letter  from  Sidney  Johnston  to  Jefferson  Davis,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  committee  after  the  death  of  Johnston  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing  had  removed  the  bar  of  secrecy.  In  this  letter  the  Eebel  strength 
with  which  Bowling  Green  was  first  occupied  is  fixed  at  four  thousand.  By  the 
15th  of  October  Johnston  says  it  was  raised  to  twelve  thousand ;  and  at  that 
strength  it  remained  till  the  end  of  November.  Meantime,  he  naively  says: 
"I  magnified  my  forces  to  the  enemy,  but  made  known  my  true  strength  to  the 
Department  and  the  Governors  of  States."  He  then  explains  that  he  decided  to 
fight  for  Nashville  at  Donelson,  and  gave  the  better  part  of  his  arm}^  to  do  it, 
retaining  only  fourteen  thousand  to  cover  his  front,  and  giving  sixteen  thousand 
to  defend  Donelson.  And  he  adds  tliat  while  the  reports  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  had  fourteen  thousand  at  Bowling  Green,  yet  when  this  column  reached 
Nashville  it  was  found  to  number  less  than  ten  thousand.J  An  average  force, 
therefore,  of  twelve  thousand  at  Bowling  Green  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  held 
back  the  twenty-three  thousand  effectives  whom  Buell  found  awaiting  him  on 
his  arrival,  and  the  re-enforcements  which  more  than  doubled  his  strength  before 
he  moved.  To  leave  the  burden  of  censure  for  this  wholly  upon  General  Buell 
Avoiild  be  unjust.  For  he  had  to  deal  with  the  marplot  at  St.  Louis,  who  was  after- 
ward to  harass  the  whole  Nation  for  a  time  from  the  post  of  General-in-Chief  at 
"Washington;  and,  as  we  are  soon  to  see,  he  found  co-operation  with  Halleck  a 
.  thing  not  to  be  attained.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  if  he  had  been  given  permission 
to  carry  out  his  own  plan  with  his  own  forces  alone,  he  would  not  have  attempted 
it.  But  there  had  now  sprung  up  about  the  General  a  clique  of  super-service- 
able defenders,  who  filled  the  newspapers,  and  even  the  councils  of  men  influenc- 
ing the  business  of  the  war,  with  silly  stories  concerning  the  fortifications  at 

"•■■Buell's  statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Military  Commission  in  his  case,  p.  2, 
tRichmond  Official  Edition,  pp.  171,  175. 

+  This  is  explained  by  the  violent  attacks  of  camp  measles,  which  had  so  enfeebled  the  men 
that  four  thousand  of  them  were  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  retreat  to  Nashville. 
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Bowling  Green — the  Manassas,  as  they  chose  to  style  them,  of  the  "West — the 
Gibraltar  of  the  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Great  Eiver.  These 
tremendous  fortifications,  it  was  declared,  were  fully  manned  with  a  force  as 
complete  as  that  which  at  Bull  Eun  had  shattered  McDowell ;  and  whoever 
reduced  the  statement  of  the  Rebel  strength  to  a  reasonable  limit,  was  set  down 
as  one  of  the  fanatical  agitators  who  were  bent  on  ruining  the  cause  by  starting 
a  new  "On  to  Eichmond  "  crusade,  with  as  little  preparation,  and  on  a  more 
daui^erous  field.  General  Buell  was  too  cautious  and  too  reticent  a  man  to  say 
those  things  ;  but  they  were  freely  said  about  his  head-quarters,  and  not  always, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  without  his  tacit  approval. 

While  the  discussion  of  plans  went  on,  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  arm}'  were  vigorously  pushed.  Much  as  General  Buell  afterward  did  to 
merit  gratefnl  remembrance,  this  was  the  most  valuable  service  he  rendered  to 
the  Nation.  He  took  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  a  disjointed,  undrilled, 
unsoldierly  militia  mob — not  Avithout  excellent  troops,  but  with  a  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  men  who  bore  no  resemblance  to  real  soldiers  save  in  their  uni- 
form. He  left  it  the  best  drilled,  best  discijjlined,  most  thoroughly  trustworthy 
of  the  great  armies  that  through  the  four  j-ears'  fighting  upheld  and  advanced 
the  banner  of  the  Eepublic* 

Under  General  McClellan  there  had  been  no  army  ii^  Kentucky  to  drill. 
Under  General  Anderson  little  had  been  accomplished  save  to  gather  the 
inchoate  elements  of  an  army.  Under  General  Sherman  regimental  and  bri- 
gade commanders  had,  in  individual  cases,  made  efforts  at  establishing  disci- 
pline, but  there  was  no  guiding  head,  acting  on  uniform  rules  for  its  enforcement; 
since,  with  all  the  brilliant  qualities  he  was  afterward  to  displa}^.  General  Sher- 
man neither  then,  nor  at  subsequent  periods  of  his  career,  proved  himself  a 
good  disciplinarian. t  Such  was  the  state  in  which  General  Buell  found  his 
force  that  on  the  very  day  after  assuming  command  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
order  reports  of  the  number  and  condition  of  troops  to  head-quarters — thero 
being,  as  it  would  seem,  no  data  at  hand  from  Avhich  he  could  satisfactorily 
learn  what  he  had.  A  day  or  two  later  the  growing  evidences  of  irregularities 
made  him  regard  it  as  needful  to  instruct  commanders  as  to  the  drill  of  their 
men,  the  hours  for  reveille,  tatto,  and  taps,  the  mode  of  guard-mounting,  the 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  ofificers  at  the  daily  drills,  the  importance  of  having 
ammunition  in  the  cartridge-boxes,  and  haversacks  and  canteens  ready  for  the 
march!     At  such  elementary  points  was  iL  necessary  to  begin  his  work. J 

•  That  which  wa«  afterward  called  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  too  small  a  body  to  be 
included  in  thJH  comparison;  and  of  other  armies  few  will  suggest  any  that  should  be  named  in 
advance  of  or  even  in  cr)nnection  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  unless  it  be  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Into  that  comparison  I  do  not  consider  it  needful  to  enter.  For  over  a  year  Buell's 
army  was  known  as  tiie  "  Army  of  the  Ohio."  I  have  preferred  to  speak  of  it  throughout  by  the 
name  by  which  it  i-i  bc-st  known. 

t  Through  the  winter  of  18G1-2  large  numbers  of  troops  passed  from  West  Virginia  into 
Kentucky,  who  ha/1  already  been  seasoned  to  campaigning  under  the  eye  of  CJoneral  Rosecrims. 
To  theae  the  dcHcriplion  of  tlie  condition  of  the  army  in  Kentucky  does  not  so  fully  apply.  Even 
io  their  cases,  however,  there  wan  Htill  ample  room  for  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  discipline. 

5  General  Order  No.  3,  Department  of  the  Ohio,  20th  November,  1861. 
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A  da}'  or  two  later  wc  find  him  discovering  the  necessity  of  admonishing 
officers  that  they  must  not  appear  on  parade  witliont  uniforms,  or  live  away 
from  the  encampments  of  the  troops  they  commanded;*  and,  three  days  after- 
ward, that  there  were  regular  military  channels  for  the  conduct  of  official 
correspondence;  that  subordinate  commanders  must  not  assume  to  accept  the 
resignations  of  officers  or  order  the  discharge  of  soldiers;  that  free  passes  over 
railroads  must  not  be  distributed  miscellaneously  by  officers  to  their  friends ; 
that  leaves  of  absence  for  long  or  indefinite  periods  could  not  be  accorded  by 
subordinate  commanders;  and  finally,  that  it  was  necessary  to  distribute  and 
read  general  orders !f 

Beginning  thus  at  first  2')rinciples,  General  Buell  soon  made  the  reins  of 
authority  felt  throughout  his  slowly-forming  arm3^  Prcsentl}'- he  organized  the 
artillery.  Then  he  began  weeding  out  incompetent  officers;  ordering  them  before 
courts-martial ;  checking  the  unsoldier-like  performance  of  holding  regimental 
or  company  elections  of  officers  to  fill  vacancies,  for  the  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  appointing  powers.  J  Then  the  transportation  Avas  cut  down  to  a  rational 
limit;  officers  wei^  taught  that  they  could  not  delay  a  whole  army  that  their 
piles  of  trunks  might  be  hauled  along;  even  Colonels  were  remorselessly  brought 
down  to  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  personal  baggage.  ||  The  cavalry 
Avas  taken  in  hand,  and  stripped  of  the  load  of  useless  Aveapons  and  baggage 
with  which  the  troopers  were  burdening  their  horses  .like  pack-mules;  officers 
of  infantry  companies  Avere  stopped  from  riding  Avhile  their  men  Avalked,  and 
remitted  to  their  proper  places ;  Quartermasters  Avere  held  to  a  rigid  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  their  trains;  buggies  and  family  carriages,  Avhich 
acquisitiA'e  camp  followers  had  been  accumulating,  were  driven  out.§  Detailed 
instructions  as  to  marching  Avere  issued,  and  every  officer  was  required  to  study 
them.  The  duties  of  sentries  and  outposts  Avere  in  like  manner  enforced.  An 
elaborate  order  Avas  issued,  embracing  the  pith  of  the  Army  Eegulations  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  conduct  of  troops  in  a  campaign,  the  order  to  be  observed, 
the  conditions  under  Avhich  priA^ate  property  might  be  taken,  the  precautions 
against  pillage  or  disorderly  conduct  to  be  required,  the  imperative  necessity 
for  vigilance.  And,  after  a  month  or  two  of  leniency,  the  officers  absent  with- 
out leave  were  suddenl}^  brought  up  Avith  all  the  rigor  of  the  army  rules,  and 
dismissed  the  service  without  the  slightest  regard  to  personal  influences  or 
appeals  for  mercy. 

Into  the  details  of  this  great  Avork  Ave  can  not  further  enter.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  in  these  and  similar  waj-s,  Avith  the  most  patient  care,  and  Avith  an 
admirable  administrative  ability,  Avas  formed  and  shaped  the  basis  of  that  fire- 
tried  organization  of  brave  men  that,  from  Pittsburg  Landing  to  Mission  Eidge 
and  Konesaw  and  Xashville,  ncA^er  yielded  a  foot  to  the  enemy  Avithout  exacting 
a  bloody  cost,  and  never,  Avhen  properly  led,  failed  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  the 
honored  name  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

*General  Order  No.  4,  November  22,  1861.  tGeneral  Order  No.  5,  November  25,  1861. 

t  General  Order  No.  7,  November  26,  1861.  ||  General  Order  No.  8,  December  3,  1861. 

§  General  Order  No.  10,  December  5,  1861. 
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"While  the  ■work  of  discipline  Avent  forward,  and  General  Buell  was  urging 
his  plans  for  an  advance  upon  Nashville,  there  were  two  incursions  into  Ken- 
tucky, that  would  seem  to  have  been  skillfully  planned  with  a  view  to  such  an 
endangering  of  his  flank  as  would  effectuulh'  prevent  any  forward  movement. 
One  under  Humphrey  Marshall  entered  Eastern  Kentucky  through  Pound  Gap  ; 
the  other  under  Zollieofter  crossed  the  Cumberland  Eiver  near  Somerset.  Buell 
had  early  advices  of  each.  Against  Marshall  he  sent  Garfield,  who  routed  him 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  State.  Against  Zollicoffer  he  sent  George  H.  Thomas, 
then  a  freshly-made  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  but  known  to  all  officers 
of  the  old  army  as  a  sturdy,  trustworthy  soldier.  The  victory  which  he  Avon 
at  yWW  Springs  was  the  first  considerable  one  in  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  thus  far  won  in  the  war.  Zollicoffer  was  killed,  his  army  was 
driven  across  the  river  in  confusion,  fourteen  ])ieces  of  artillery,  with  stores, 
prisoners,  etc.,  Avere  captured.  The  success  was  inspiring,  and  the  country,  and 
particularly  the  Kentuck}^  Unionists,  who  had  the  most  direct  interest  in  his 
operations,  came  to  regard  General  Buell's  plans  with  a  confidence  perfectly 
implicit. 

Meantime,  receiving  little  encouragement  as  to  the  prospect  of  securing  the 
necessary  transportation  for  the  East  Tennessee  campaign,  the  General  was 
directing  his  thoughts  mainly  to  the  advance  upon  Nashville.  "VVo  have  seen 
that  as  early  as  27th  November,  1861,  he  had  proposed  to  General  McClellan  an 
advance  on  Nashville  around  the  east  flank  of  the  Rebel  force  at  BoAvling 
Green,  Avhile  supplies  and  re-enforcements  should  moA^e  rapidly  up  the  Cumber- 
land under  the  convoy  of  gunboats.  On  the  5th  of  December,  after  tAvice  calling 
on  General  Halleck  as  to  the  necessary  co-operation.  General  McClellan  tele- 
graphed Buell :  "As  soon  as  I  receive  re^^ly  from  Halleck,  Avill  arrange  details 
Avilh  you."  But,  while  there  Avas  still  delay  as  to  these  details,  and  Avhile  Buell 
was  placing  his  forces,  one  small  column  at  Munfordsville,  one  at  Green  River, 
on  the  road  to  Glasgow,  one  at  Columbia,  one  at  Lebanon,  and  another — for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  object  of  these  dispositions — on 
the  lower  Green  River,  j\rcClelIan  fell  ill.  Thus  the  time  passed  Avithout  action 
till  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Avhen  the  President — already  in  sore  distress  at  the 
inaction  of  our  armies  and  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention — telegraphed  to 
Buell  to  inquire  Avhether  he  and  Halleck  were  acting  in  concert.  The  General 
replied  that  they  Avere  not,  and  that  he  Avas  aAvaiting  orders  from  a  superior 
authority  that  would  in,sure  sucli  action.  He  moreover  explaineil  thai  if  his 
movement  against  Nashville  should  be  left  to  be  an  isolated  one,  there  would 
of  courHe  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  Rebels  from  concentrating  bj''  rail  against 
him  from  all  quarters,  and  particularly  from  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi. 
Thereupon  the  poor  President  replied  that  McClellan  was  too  ill  lo  be  disturbed, 
but — '•  I  think  you   bett<;r  get  in  concert  Avith  ]\Iajor-(ieneral   Halleck  at  once." 

Now  the  difficully  in  tlie  case,  as  the  President  left  it,  was  this:  Halleck  Avas 
a  Major-General  in  the  regular  service;  linell  only  a  Brigadier-Genei-al  of  vol- 
anteers.  Furthermore,  Halleck  Avas  already  engi-ossed  Avith  (;pei'ations  in 
South- western  Missouri;  and,  even  if  he  had  not  been,  he  was  not  a  man  of  such 
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temi^er  as  to  be  eager  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  furnishing  mere  assistance  in  the 
execution  of  a  jDlan  devised  by  an  officer  so  greatly  his  inferior  in  rank.  It  was 
more  gi-ateful  to  his  habits  of  mind  to  aj^propriate  the  plan,  and  try  to  monopo- 
lize the  glory  of  its  execution. 

So  it  came  about  that  ^vhcn  Buell,  in  obedience  to  the  President's  suorres- 
tion,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Ilallcck  and  explained  the  details  of  his 
proposed  movement,  he  met  with  a  cold  response.  After  preliminary  dispatches, 
Buell  wrote  at  length  : 

"  Head-Quarters  Department  op  the  Ohio,  Loui.sville,  January  3,  1862. 
"General:  I  received  your  dispatch,  and,  with  more  delay  than  I  meant,  proceed  to  the 
subject  of  it,  in  compliance  witli  your  request,  and  I  may  add  also  at  the  wish  of  the  President. 

"  I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  in  Missouri,  but  I  think  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  tliat 
the  great  power  of  the  rebellion  in  the  West  is  arranged  on  a  front,  the  flanks  of  which  are  Co- 
lumbus and  Bowling  Green,  and  the  center  about  where  the  railroad  between  these  points  crosses 
the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  including  Nashville  and  the  fortified  points  below.  It  is 
I  have  no  doubt,  within  bounds  to  estimate  their  force  on  that  line  at  eighty  tliousand  men 
including  a  column  about  Somerset,  Kentucky,  in  rear  of  their  right  flank,  it  is  more. 

"Of  this  force,  forty  thousand  may  be  set  down  as  at  Bowling  Green,  twenty  thousand  at 
Columbus — though  you  doubtless  have  more  information  on  that  point  then  I  have — and  twenty 
thousand  at  the  center.  Considering  the  railroad  facilities,  which  enable  the  enemy  to  concen- 
trate in  a  few  hours  on  any  single  point  of  this  front,  you  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  a 
combined  attack  on  its  center  and  flanks,  or  at  least  of  demonstrations  which  may  be  converted 
into  real  attacks  and  fully  occupy  the  enemy  on  the  whole  front.  It  is  probable  that  you  may 
have  given  the  subject,  as  far  as  Columbus  and  the  center  are  concerned,  more  attention  than  I 
have.  With  reference  to  the  former,  at  least,  I  can  make  no  moi-e  than  the  general  suggestion 
already  expi-essed,  tiiat  it  should  be  fully  occupied. 

"  The  attack  upon  the  center  should  be  made  by  two  gunboat  expeditions,  with,  I  should  say 
twenty  thousand  men  on  the  two  rivers.  They  should,  of  course,  be  organized  with  reference  to  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  rivers,  and  whetlier  they  should  be  of  equal  or  unequal  strength  would  de- 
pend upon  that  and  other  considerations,  and  can  hardly  be  determined  until  the  moment  of 
departure.  The  mode  of  attack  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  the  several  points  and 
the  features  of  the  localities.  It  will  be  of  the  first  importance  to  break  the  railroad  communi- 
cation, and  if  possible  that  should  be  done  by  columns  moving  rapidly  to  the  bridges  over  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  The  former  jjrobably  would  not  be  reached  at  first,  being  some 
thirty-one  miles  above  the  first  principal  battery  that  I  know  of  at  Dover.  The  other  is 
eighteen  miles  above  Fort  Henry — the  first  I  know  of  on  the  Tennessee.  If  tiie  expedition 
should  not  be  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  alone,  tliey  should  establish  themselves  firmly  at  the 
nearest  possible  point,  and  remain  at  least  until  they  ascertained  that  re-enforcements  from  my 
columns  or  some  other  source  would  not  reach  thetu.  By  uniting  they  could  establish  themselves 
permanently  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats. 

"I  say  this  much  rather  to  lay  tlie  subject  before  you  than  to  propose  any  definite  plan  for 
your  side.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  done  speedily,  within  a  few  days.  Tlie  work  will  become 
more  difticult  every  day.     Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once. 

"  Very  truly  yours,  D.  C.  BUELL, 

"Brigadier-General  Cummanding. 
"General  H.  W.  Halleck,  Commanding  Department  of  the  Missouri." 

To  this  General  Halleck  made  no  immediate  reply — though,  as  subsequent 
events  now  show,  he  gave  it  careful  study.  Waiting  in  all  im])atience  lor  sev- 
eral days,  General  Buell  then  telegraphed:  "I  am  telegraphed  by  the  President. 
Can  3'ou  fix  a  da}'  for  concerted  action?"  Halleck  responded  that  he  migiitfixa 
day  for  a  demonstration — he  could  do  nothing  more.    And  a  day  or  two  later  came 
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a  letter  which,  though  dated  on  the  Gth,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  written 

so  early: 

"  Head-Quakters  Department  of  the  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  January  6,  1862. 
"Brigadier-General  D.  C.  Buell,  Louisville,  Kentucky: 

"General:  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  for  several  days,  in  hopes  of  getting  some  favor- 
able views  from  the  South-west.  The  news  received  to-day,  however,  is  unfiworable,  it  being 
stated  that  Price  is  making  a  stand  near  Springfield,  and  that  all  our  available  forces  will  be 
required  to  dislodge  and  drive  him  out. 

"Mv  last  advices  from  L'olumbus  represent  that  the  enemy  has  about  twenty-two  thousand 
men  there.  I  have  only  about  fifteen  tliousand  at  Cairo,  Fort  Holt,  and  Paducah,  and  after  leav- 
ing guard  at  these  places,  I  could  not  send  into  the  field  over  ten  or  eleven  thousand.  Moreover, 
many  of  these  are  very  imperfectly  armed. 

"Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  madness  for  me  to  attempt  any  serious  operation 
against  Camp  Beauregard  or  Columbus.  Probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  will  be  able  to 
send  additional  troops  to  Cairo  and  Paducah  to  co-operate  with  you,  but  at  present  it  is  impossi- 
ble;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  deem  such  co-operation  necessary  to  your  success,  your  move- 
ment on  Bowling  Green  should  be  delayed.  I  know  nothing  of  the  plan  of  campaign,  never 
having  received  any  information  on  the  subject;  but  it  strikes  me  that  to  operate  from  Louisville 
and  Paducah,  or  Cairo,  against  an  enemy  at  Bowling  Green,  is  a  plain  case  of  exterior  lines,  like 
that  of  McDowell  and  Patterson,  which,  unless  each  of  the  exterior  columns  is  superior  to  the 
enemy,  leads  to  disaster  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred. 

"  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major-General." 

One  or  two  conclusions  that  have  an  important  effect  upon  existing  mili- 
tary reputations  may  be  deduced  from  these  letters.  It  is  plain  that  General 
Bnell  suggested  the  campaign  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Forts  Henrj^  and  Donel- 
son,  and  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  Nashville,  and  Columbus.  It  is 
equallv  plain  that  General  Halleck  sought  to  discourage  it,  and  even  committed 
himself  to  the  absurd  criticism  that  it  M'ould  be  an  operation  on  exterior  lines, 
which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  would  load  to  disaster.  And  it  is 
clear  that  each  of  them  was  completely  deceived  by  the  magnificent  game  of 
brag  which  the  enemy  was  then  playing,  that  each  was  guilty  of  the  McClellan 
■weakness  of  viewing  the  opposing  forces  through  a  magnifying  glass  of  inordi- 
nate powers.  When  Sidney  Johnston  had  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  at 
Bowling  Green,  Buell  estimated  his  strength  at  forty  thousand.  When  he  had 
sixteen  tliousand  at  Donelson,  Bu'ell  estimated  his  strength  at  twenty  thousand. 
And  to  complete  the  self-deception,  Ilalleck  estimated  the  Hebel  strength  at 
Columbus  at  the  preposterous  number  of  twenty-two  thousand.  Yet  we  shall 
deal  the  more  tenderly  with  such  errors  of  judgment — the  incidents  of  the  uni- 
versal rawness,  the  reaction  from  Bull  Run,  and  the  McClollan  spell — when  wo 
remember  that  so  a)>lc  and  clear-sighted  a  commander  as  Sidney  Johnston  be- 
lieved, in  November,  IRCl,  lliat  Buell  then  had  fifty  thousand  men,  an  exagger- 
ation of  not  less  than  two-thirds.* 

General  Ilallcck's  open  disapproval,  and  the  failui-e  of  the  Washington  au- 
thorities to  give  peremptory  orders  for  co-operation  on  this  plan,  not  unnat- 
urally caused  General  Buell  to  slacken  his  personal  efforts,  and  to  direct  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  East  Tennessee  movement.     To  this  same  end  the 

•Confederate  Report  Ojm.  on  Surrender  DonclHon,  clb.,  p.  172.  • 
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Government  Avas  now  exhibiting  renewed  urgency.  Bnell's  plan  was  to  move 
Thomas's  command  from  Somerset.  A  force  was  set  to  work  corduroying  the 
roads;  and  he  strove  to  accumulate  sufficient  transportation,  but  found  difficulty 
in  even  subsisting  ten  thousand  at  this  point  of  departure.  At  last  it  was  ad- 
mitted that,  with  the  existing  resources  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  the 
expedition  to  East  Tennessee  in  midwinter  was  impossible. 

The  roads  were  now  far  worse  than  when  General  Buell  had  first  proposed 
the  Cumberland  River  and  Nashville  movement;  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
regarded  the  resistance  likely  to  be  offered  by  the  enemy  as  considerably  in- 
creased. It  Avas  under  these  circumstances  that,  without  a  word  of  previous 
warning,  he  received,  on  30th  January,  1862,  a  dispatch  from  General  Halleck, 
announcing  that  he  had  ordered  an  advance  on  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 
He  made  no  explanation  and  asked  no  co-operation.  Buell,  however,  asked  the 
one  and  offered  the  other — not  without  some  manifestations  of  surj^rise  that  a 
plan  he  had  sketched  and  proposed  to  execute  should  be  thus  entered  upon 
without  even  giving  him  notice  of  it.  Finally,  after  being  informed  by  Hal- 
leck that  co-operation  at  present  was  not  necessary,  and  receiving  only  vague 
exj)lanations,  he  wrote : 

"Head-Quarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Louisville,  February  5,  1862. 

"General,:  My  plan  of  operations  was  .sketched  in  the  letter  I  wrote  you  on  the  3d  ultimo. 
You  have,  I  learn  from  your  letter  and  dispatches,  entered  upon  what  would  have  concerned  it 
on  your  side,  and  that  is  a  very  important  part  of  it.  I  regret  that  we  could  not  have  consulted 
upon  it  earlier,  because  my  work  must  at  first  be  slow.  Besides,  since  I  wrote  you,  those  plans 
have  been  changed,  or  at  least  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  diversion  of  a  large  part  of  my 
efficient  force  for  other  objects,  which  the  General-in-Chief  urged  as  of  primary  importance, 
namely,  an  advance  into  East  Tennessee.  I  hear,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  trans- 
portation, and,  more  than  all,  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  urged  him  to  allow  me  to 
resume  my  original  plan,  and,  if  I  am  not  restricted,  shall  enter  on  its  execution  at  once.  Mr 
troops  have,  however,  been  thrown  somewhat  out  of  position,  and  it  will  take  some  days  to  get 
them  into  place.  My  progress,  too,  must  be  slow,  for  we  are  dependent  on  the  railroad  for  sup- 
plies, and  that  we  must  repair  as  we  go,  the  enemy  having  very  much  damaged  it  between  Green 
River  and  Bowling  Green — forty  miles.  That  will  take  ten  or  twelve  days.  I  must  go  provided 
with  a  siege-train,  because  the  enemy  is  strongly  intrenched,  with  heavy  artillery,  behind  a  river, 
and  the  condition  of  the  roads  will,  I  fear,  effectually  bar  any  plan  of  attack  which  will  depend 
on  celerity  of  movement. 

"I  think  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line — that  part  which  you  are  now 
moving  against — is  the  decisive  point  of  his  whole  front,  as  it  is  al.so  the  most  vulnerable.  If  it 
is  held,  or  even  the  bridges  on  the  Tennessee  and  Ciuiiberland  Rivers  destroyed,  and  your  force 
maintains  itself  near  those  points.  Bowling  Green  will  rapidly  fall,  and  Columbus  will  soon  fol- 
low. The  work  which  you  have  undertaken  is,  therefore,  of  the  very  highest  importance,  with- 
out reference  to  the  injurious  effects  of  a  failure.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  field  of  operations 
a  point  at  which  every  man  you  can  raise  can  be  employed  with  more  effect,  or  with  the  pros- 
pect of  as  important  results. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  D.  C.  BUELL. 

"  General  LI.  W.  Halleck,  St.  Louis,  Missouri." 

In  this  spirit,  without  waiting  for  a  request,  he  dispatched,  the  next  day,  a 
brigade  from  the  mouth  of  Green  liiver,  and  eight  new  regiments,  to  re-enforco 
the  movement  against  Fort  Henr3^  Then,  on  the  7th,  Halleck,  by  this  time 
alarmed  for  the  success  of  his  movement,  asked  for  more  men.     Buell  himself 
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now  fenrod  that  before  he  could  seriously  threaten  Bowling  Green  heavy  re-en- 
foreements  niis^ht  he  withdrawn  from  it  to  Ponolson  ;  ar.d  so,  with  a  readiness 
to  weaken  his  own  column  in  supporting  another — never  too  common  among 
military  men,  and  certainly  not  specially  deserved  by  Halleck's  treatment  of 
liini — 1k>  hastilv  detached  three  entire  divisions  by  water  to  Fort  Donelson.  In 
all  he  had  sent  twenty-four  regiments,  with  appropriate  artillery,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  sending  more  whcTi  the  foil  of  Donelson  was  announced.* 

Meantime  he  would  seem  to  have  decided,  since  his  column  was  thus  weak- 
ened, to  content  himself  with  a  demonstration  against  Eowling  Green,  which 
would  prevent  its  detaching  troops  to  Donelson,  and  await  the  action  on  the 
Cumberland  as  sure  to  decide  its  fate.  Jloving  rapidly  forward,  with  the  ener- 
getic Mitchel  in  advance,  he  came  before  Bowling  Green  on  the  morning  of  the 
14tli — to  find  the  bridge  in  flames  and  the  last  of  the  enemj-  moving  out  by 
rail.  Sidnev  Johnston  had  decided  upon  its  evacuation  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Henry,  and  had  executed  the  work  with  remarkable  dispatch. f  Crossing  the 
swollen  river  in  midwinter  without  a  bridge  was  found  a  difficult  task,  but  it 
was  vigorously  pressed,  and  after  a  little  the  officers  succeeded  in  getting  a  pon- 
toon bridge,  which  was  at  once  laid  down.  Then,  starting  with  one  thousand 
men  on  cars,  and  leaving  Mitchel  to  push  forward  on  foot,  followed  by  all  that 
was  left  of  the  army,  Buell  started  straight  for  Nashville.  lie  had  grasped  in- 
tuitiveU'  the  necessities  of  the  position  and  divined  the  certainty  of  the  fall  of 
Xashville.;!;  Meantime  he  telegraphed  around  to  Donelson  (which  had  now 
fallen)  f)r  his  troops  there  to  hurry  on  up  the  river.  All  arrived  almost 
together;  and,  afler  a  scene  of  wild  confusion,  while  awaiting  the  advent  of 
the  Yankee  invaders,  the  capital  of  Tennessee  fell  without  a  blow.  || 

*  Biiell'.s  Statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Militai-y  Commission  in  his  case,  p.  7; 
Letter  on  Sherman's  speech  at  Planters'  House  banquet.  New  York  World,  5th  September,  1865. 

f'Tlie  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green  was  imperatively  nece.'^sary,  and  was  ordered  before 
znd  W.1S  executed  while  the  battle  was  being  fouglit  at  Donelson." — Sidney  Johnston's  letter  to 
JefTerson  Davis,  Marcli  IS,  1S62. 

JThat  tiiis  involves  much  praise  may  be  inferred  from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  such 
commanders  a.s  Halleck  are  know'n  to  have  been  now  thrown.  General  Halleck,  being  advised 
of  General  Buell's  purpose  to  march  straight  on  Nashville,  made  haste  to  remonstrate: 

"St.  Louis,  Febrnnry  li),  18f)2. 
"<li:5rBAi.  Bur.i.i.,  LouinHlU:  Telogr.ain  aliout  division  rplieves  me  greatly.  To  move  from  Bowling  Grt'cn  on 
?f»shTi!I.-  i»  not  good  Btrati-gy.  Come  and  h<Op  m<;  take  and  hold  Fort  Donelson  and  ClarkHVillo,  [then]  movf  to 
Flonnro,  cutting  the  railroad  at  Decatur,  and  Nashville  nuiwt  he  abandoned,  prociHely  as  Bowling  Green  has  been. 
All  *••  want  is  In-ops  in  mats  on  the  rii{ht  point,  and  the  enemy  in  defeateil  with  S';arcely  a  blow  ;  Imt  I  fear  I  liavn 
not  fore/-*  enoiiKh  f'>r  thin  new  Htratigie.  move  and  at  the  same  time  observo  Columbus.  Conio  and  lielp  ini'  am!  all 
will  b«f  richt.    We  can  clear  Tennessee  as  we  liave  cleared  K"i;tneky.  U.  W.  UAlAiVAAi." 

And  again,  about  the  20th,  General  Halleck  telegraphed  liis  subordinates  that  they  must 
rally  for  hiicIi  a  «truggle  in  the  vicinity  of  Naslivillc  as  the  continent  had  never  witnessed;  and 
apjK-alfd  at  the  Bame  time  to  P.iicll  for  aid  to  })c  sent  to  Claiksvilic,  below  Nashville,  on  the 
Cumberland  : 

"  St.  Locib,  Febrnary  iO,  W>2. 
"Gr.wr.RAl,  Brri.l,  ;  We  are  in  posnesHion  In  '.'larksvillo  In  lar^e  forre,  with  plenty  of  supplies.     Move  to  that  place 
rapMly,  by  forr'-*!   mareh"*,  and  effect  a  junction.    Send  all  available  troops  around  that  can  reach  there  by  water 
■ooner  than  by  land.     Do  n"t  hegitate  a  moment.    If  you  will  come,  wo  are  sure  of  Nashville  and  Coluinljiis,  and  per- 
Ixpii  >l<:inphii  al>o.     Anmer,  ym  or  no.  ■  U.  W.  HALLKCK." 

I  February  24th,  1862. 
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General  Albert  Sidncj^  Johnston,  a  war}^  and  experienced  commander,  fully 
equal  to  the  liigh  position  to  wliieh  the  Confederates  had  assigned  him,  M'as  now 
emancipated  from  the  controlling  political  considerations  which  had  enforced 
the  vital  errors  of  his  long  and  weak  defensive  line  from  Bowling  Green  to  Co- 
lumbus. While  the  Ecbel  press  was  denouncing  him  in  unmeasured  terms  ho 
was  reall}^  giving  the  crowning  proofs  of  his  capacity.  Gathering  together  the 
fragments  of  his  defeated  or  retreating  forces,  those  from  Donelson,  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  from  Mill  Springs,  he  presentl}^  had  them  fused  once  more  into  a 
compact  mass,  and  was  crossing  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur  with  them,  having 
left  the  whole  width  of  the  State  between  himself  and  his  pursuers.  He  was 
soon  to  show  what  means  of  oftense  j-et  remained  within  his  grasp,  on  the  fate- 
ful field  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

General  Buell  could  make  no  immediate  pursuit,  since  the  country  was 
flooded,  bridges  were  destroj'cd,  and  there  wei-e  no  adequate  means  for  carr^'ing 
supplies  away  from  rivers  or  railroads.  But  he  soon  sought  once  more,  on  iiis 
own  motion  as  well  as  under  advice  from  Washington,  to  get  into  co-operation 
Avith  Halleck  for  further  operations.  He  had  hitherto  been  disj^osed  to  urge 
haste.  It  can  not  now  be  said  that  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  dangers  which 
Sidney  Johnston's  rapid  movements  were  threatening.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
crossed  his  arm}-  at  Nashville,  he  sought  an  interview  with  Halleck,  for  which 
that  officer  professed  to  have  as  j-et  no  time.  When  Columbus  fell  he  would  be 
ready  for  it.  Then,  on  a  further  dispatch  from  McClellan,  advising  him  to  hold 
Nashville  firmly,  feel  toward  Chattanooga,  "ari-ange  details  with  Halleck,  and 
co-operate  together  fully,"  Buell  again  asked  Halleck  what  he  could  do  to  aid 
him.  Halleck  replied  that  he  would  like  him  to  come  over  to  Savannah  or 
Florence,  to  separate  Eebel  forces  on  the  Mississippi  from  Johnston's  army.  It 
was  on  the  4th  of  March  that  this  proposition  was  made,  and  on  the  5th  that 
Buell  acceded  to  it,  but  suggested  some  slight  modifications.  Precisel}-  two 
weeks  later  Sidney  Johnston  was  writing  to  the  President  of  the  Confederacy: 
"I  marched  southward  ...  to  co-operate  or  unite  with  General  Beauregard 
for  the  defense  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  passage  is  almost  com])leted 
and  the  head  of  my  column  is  already-  with  General  Bragg  at  Coi-inth.  The 
movement  was  deemed  too  hazardous  by  the  most  experienced  members  of  my 

staff,  but  the  object  warranted  the  risk Day  after  to-mori-ow,  unless 

the  enemy  intercept  me,  my  force  will  be  with  Bragg The  test  of 

merit  in  my  profession,  with  the  people,  is  success.  It  is  a  hard  rule,  but  I  think 
it  right.  If  I  join  this  corps  to  the  forces  of  General  Beauregard  (I  confess  a 
hazardous  experiment)  then  those  who  are  now  declaiming  against  me  Avill  be 
without  an  argument."* 

Here  then,  in  those  critical  two  weeks,  was  the  lost  opportunit}'.  We  are 
now  to  see  who  lost  it. 

The  preliminar}^  consultations  between  Halleck  and  Buell,  which  might 
have  been  settled  in  a  forenoon's  talk,  dribbled  through  telegraj^hic  di.Npatches 
from  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  March.     It  was  agreed  that  Halleck  should  jjush  a 

♦Confederate  Report,  Ck)in.  on  Surrender  Donelson,  etc.,  pp.  173-175. 
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strong  force  up  the  Tenncssoe.  and  that  Buell  should  march  overland  from 
Nashville  to  join  it  somewhere  near  Savannah,  on  the  Tennessee  River.*  Buell 
had  begun  liis  arrangements  for  this  march  when,  on  the  12th,  came  an  order 
placing  him  under  Hallcck's  command.  The  obvious  necessit}'  for  a  common 
liead  to  the  movement  now  in  liand,  and  the  superior  rank  of  Halleck  seemed 
to  make  this  a  necessary,  as  it  certainl}' was  an  obvious  measure.  Buell  himself 
styled  it  "eminently  proper."     Yet  its  results  were  not  good. 

*The  dispatches  pcssess  historic  interest.     The  more  important  ones  are  as  follows: 

"St.  Louis,  Bliirch  3,  1S62. 
"  General  Hvkli,  KafhrilU :  Columhiis  is  nearly  turned.    The  mortar  boats  will  bombard  it  this  afternoon,  and 
Pope  will  ftttuck  New  Madrid  to-morruw  morning.    .     .    .    I  will  make  an  appointment  to  meet  you  as  soon  as   tho 
Columbus  movement  is  ended.  H.  W.  HALLECK." 

"  Nashville,  March  3,  1862. 
" General  IlALtrcK,  Si.  Louit:  What  can  I  do  to  aid  your  operations  against  Columbus?    Kcmember  I  am  sepa- 
rkted  from  you  by  the  Tounessee  Kiver.    Johnston  is  moving  toward  Decatur,  and  burning  the  bridges  as  he  goes. 

"D.  C.  BUELL." 

"St.  Lens,  March  4,  1862. 
"G»:>"EEAi.  BvELL,  I{as)ifille :  If  .Tohnston  has  destroyed  the  railroad  and  bridges  in  his  rear  he  can  not  return  Ui 
attAck  you.  Why  not  come  to  the  Tennetisee,  and  operate  with  me  to  cut  Johnston's  line  with  Jlemphis,  Itandolph,  and 
Kcw  Madrid?  Columbus  has  been  evacuated  and  destroyed.  Enemy  is  concentrating  at  New  Madrid  and  Island  No. 
10.  I  aui  Concentrating  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  against  him.  Grant,  with  all  available  force,  has  gone  up  the  Ten- 
nessee todistroy  connection  at  Corinth,  .lackson,  and  Humboldt.  Estimated  strength  of  enemy  at  Now  Madrid,  llan- 
dolpli,  arid  Jlemphis,  is  fifty  thousand.  It  is  of  vital  importance  t*  separate  them  from  Johnston's  army.  Come  over 
to  Savannah  or  Florence,  and  we  can  do  it.  We  then  can  operate  either  on  Decatur  or  Memphis,  or  both,  as  may  appear 
beat.  H.  W.  UALLECli." 

"Nashville,  March  5,  1SG2. 
"General  Halleck,  S/.  Louis:  Tour  views  accord  with  my  own  generally,  but  some  slight  mollifications  seem  to 
ms  necessary.  .\t  least  there  are  details  about  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  consult  freely.  Can  we  not  meet  at  Louis- 
ville in  a  day  or  so?  I  think  it  very  important.  The  concentration  of  my  troops  and  transportation  can  not  bo  com- 
pleted for  some  days.  We  have  had  two  formidable  rivers  to  cross,  and  have  forced  ourselves  here  without  transporta- 
tion or  baggage.  Tho  thing  which  I  think  of  vital  importance  is  that  you  seize  and  hold  the  bridge  at  Florence,  in 
force.  Johnston  is  now  at  Shelbyville,  some  fifty  miles  south  of  this.  1  hope  you  will  arrange  for  our  meeting  at 
Louisville.  D.  C.  BUELL.  ' 

"St.  Louis,  March  6,  I8(i2. 
"  Gfneral  Buell,  NathriUe  :  I  can  not  possibly  leave  here  at  tho  present  time.  Events  are  passing  on  so  rapidly 
that  I  must  be  all  the  time  in  telegraphic  coniniunication  with  Curtis,  Grant,  Pope,  and  Comniodoro  Foote.  Wo  must 
consult  by  tiKgiaph.  News  down  the  Tennessee  that  Beauregard  has  twenty  thousand  men  at  Corinth,  and  is  rapidly 
rortifying  it.  Smith  will  probably  not  be  strong  enough  to  attack  it.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  lose  that  point.  I 
•hall  re-cnforce  Smith  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  you  could  send  a  division  by  wateraround  into  the  Tennessee  it  would 
require  only  a  small  amount  of  transportation  to  do  it.    Would  receive  all  its  supplies  by  the  river. 

"  H.  W.  HALLECK." 

"Nashville,  March  9,  lsr.2. 
"General  Ualleck,  SI.  Louis:  I  did  not  get  your  dispatch  of  the  fith  until  yestcrdaj — that  of  tho  sth  to-day.  I 
cngce^t  the  following:  Tho  enemy  can  move  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  at  pleasure,  and  if  we  attempt  to 
operate  on  both  eidcs  without  the  hanio  facility  of  transit,  we  are  liable  to  be  beaten  in  detail.  The  point  I  previously 
•ORXraled  is  the  only  one  from  which  we  can  operate  centrally.  That  secured,  we  can  act  according  to  ciicumstauces 
eilbor  way.  If  you  occupy  that  point,  I  will  re-enforce  you  by  water  or  join  you  by  land.  Otherwise,  I  may  detach  too 
little  to  iM-rvc  you.  or  else  so  much  as  to  endanger  midillo  Tennessee,  the  importance  of  which  I  need  not  allude  to. 
If  we  could  meet,  I  think  wo  could  better  understand  each  otlier.  D.  C.  BUELIj." 

"St.  Louis,  March  10,  1852. 
"Gi.KERAL  Buell,  firuhvilU :  My  forces  are  moving  np  the  Tennessee  Tlivor  as  rapidly  as  we  can  obtain  traiispor- 
UtiOD.  Horence  wan  the  point  originally  designated,  but  on  account  of  enemy's  forces  at  Corinth  and  Humboldt,  it 
U  dei-mcd  bc»t  t-.  land  at  Savannah,  and  eatablish  a  depot.  Tlio  transportation  will  serve  as  ferries.  The  selection  is 
left  to  C.  V.  (imilli,  who  coinmands  tho  advance.  Pope  has  turned  Island  No.  10,  but  tho  enemy  shows  no  disposition  to 
rracuale.  Curtin  i«  asking  for  re-iriforcements  in  ArkansaH.  I  mr.st  send  him  some  troops  intendctd  for  the  Tinni'sseo. 
ftiU  do  n'jt  ••y  wh'-ther  wo  arc  to  expect  any  re-enforcements  from  Nashvillo.  11.  W.  H  AlvLEUK." 

"Nasiivillk,  March  10,  18112. 
"Gtwr.nsL  IIallrck,  Rt.  Lcmit:  The  rossession  and  ahsolufo  security  of  the  country  north  of  tho  Tennessee  River, 
«rllh  Xa»hvill'!  aa  a  center.  Is  of  vital  importance,  both  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view.  Under  no  circum- 
•tanr.e«  slioohl  it  tie  jeopardized.  It  enabled  un,  with  the  Tennessee  un  a  base,  to  operate  east,  west,  and  south.  All 
our  arranifi-nrnMit*  should  look  to  a  centralization  of  our  forcr^  for  that  object.  Wo  con  not  fell  nmo  which  din-clion  to 
lak'  wh- n  we  get  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  You  ran  not  wcdl  tell  what  force  you  may  meet  at  the  west;  still  lesn 
can  I  tell  what  may  <on:e  In  Ih"  dlnclion  of  Hti'vennon.  With  this  view  tho  establisliment  of  your  force  oi;  this  side 
of  the  river,  as  blgh  upa*  poMilde,  is  evidently  judicious ;  and  with  the  same  view  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  unad- 
fUable  to  '  hsntte  lli«' lln'- on  which  I  propose  to  advance.  I  can  join  you  almost  If  not  giiito  us  soon  as  by  water,  in 
better  condition,  and  with  irrealer  s'-ciirlly  to  your  fperallons  and  mine.  I  beliuvc  you  can  not  be  too  promptly  nor 
too  stroDgly  eatabllshed  on  the  Tcnneasee.     I  iliail  advance  in  a  very  few  days— as  soon  as  our  trauHportalion  is  ready. 

"D.  C.  BUKLL." 
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General  Grant  had  been  dejirived  of  his  command  in  the  field  by  reason  of 
diflSculties  with  nalleck  and  others,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Henry  ;  while  Charles 
F.  Smith  had  been  given  the  command  of  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee. 
That  veteran  officer,  however,  had  soon  fallen  ill  of  the  disease  which  in  a  few 
weeks  brought  him  to  the  grave,  and  Grant  had  been  sent  up  to  resume  com- 
mand. Contrary  to  General  Buell's  expectations,  and  to  the  dictates  of  military 
science  or  of  common  prudence,  the  army  had  been  encamped  on  the  furtlier 
side  of  the  swollen  Tennessee,  within  less  than  twent}'  miles  of  the  fast-concen- 
trating Rebel  armies  at  Corinth.  Of  this  fact  General  Buell  was  not  advised; 
and  when,  grown  apprehensive,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  subject,  he  asked  if  he 
were  not  right  in  understanding  Grant's  array  to  be  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
river,  he  received  no  rej^ly. 

Without  orders  from  Halleck,  and  in  jjursuance  of  the  general  understand- 
ing attained  while  yet  the}^  were  independent  commanders,  Buell  moved  on  the 
15th  of  March,  three  da3'8  after  being  placed  under  Halleck's  command.  First 
he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  to  sweep  rapidly  over  the  route  to  be  crossed  and 
prevent  the  small  bodies  of  the  enem^'  that  were  known  to  infest  it  from  burning 
the  bridges.  All  were  saved  except  the  important  bridge  across  Duck  Iliver  at 
Columbia.  The  infantry  soon  reached  this  point,  but  was  here  delayed  by  a  stream 
out  of  its  banks  and  without  a  bridge.  The  ample  engineering  supplies  which  a 
year  later  would  have  made  this  a  thing  of  little  moment,  wore  notyet  introduced  ; 
the  ofiicers  who  undertook  the  work  were  still  raw;  and  though  the  building  of  a 
bridge  was  zealouslj^  prosecuted,  it  was  only  finished  on  the  31st  of  March,  the 
ver}'  day  on  which  (the  flood  having  passed)  the  stream  became  once  more  forda- 
ble.  Nine  days  had  been  given  to  the  march  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Duck  Eiver,  and  twelve  days  had  now  been  consumed  here 
in  bridge  building.  Then,  on  being  at  last  able  to  cross,  General  Buell  pushed 
forward  vigorously,  but  in  no  special  haste,  and  with  no  warning  that  there  was 
any  need  for  special  haste.  From  Columbia  to  the  Tennessee  is  ninety  miles. 
He  marched  it,  with  his  army  in  compact  shape,  in  six  days. 

That  this  movement  was  quite  up  to  the  average  of  good  marching  bj'  the 
best  armies  during  the  war  is  undeniable.  That  it  was  accomplished  over  bad 
roads,  and  at  a  period  of  such  general  rawness  as  March,  1862,  is  the  best  testi- 
mony to  the  masterly  manner  in  which  General  Buell  had  organized  and  disci- 
plined his  army.  But  the  extraordinary  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  neither 
General  Halleck,  who  commanded  both  armies,  nor  General  Grant,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  one  on  which  the  storm  of  Pittsburg  Landing  was  about  to  buist, 
thought  it  needful  to  advise  General  Buell  that  there  was  any  speeial  occasion 
for  forced  marches.  Halleck  even  suggested  that  Buell  should  halt  at  Waynes- 
boro', thirty  miles  short  of  Savannah  ;  and  Grant,  as  late  as  the  -Ith  of  April, 
sent  word  to  the  advanced  division  of  Buell's  column  (General  Nelson  com- 
manding), that  it  was  unnecessary  to  hasten  his  march,  as  he  could  not  at  any 
rate  cross  the  river  before  the  8th  !* 

*  Buell's  letter  to  editor  United  States  Service  Magazine,  January  19,  1865.     His  words  are: 
"  The  day  before  his  arrival  at  Savannah,  General  Nelson,  who  commanded  my  leading  division. 
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Great  events  ■\vero  to  eomo  before  the  8th — events  of  such  a  nature  that 
Buell  was  subsequently- justified  in  saying  to  Grant:  "  Had  I  acted  on  j-our  dis- 
patch to  General  Xolson  .  .  .  the  time  you  designated  for  me  to  commence 
crossing  the  river  would  have  found  the  remnant  of  your  army  prisoners  in  the 
camps  of  the  enemy.'' 

On  the  morning  of  the  0th  of  April  the  sleepers  at  Savannah  were  aroused 
by  cannonading  up  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  camp.  When  the  continu- 
ance of  the  tiring  indicated  a  serious  attack  Buell,  conceiving  that  quite 
possibly  General  Grant's  fooling  of  security  might  be  unwarranted,  went  over 
to  his  head-quai-tors  to  inquire.  He  found  that  Grant  had  just  started  for  the 
field,  leaving  word  for  Nelson's  division  of  Buell's  army  to  march  up  the  river 
on  the  northern  side.  At  Savannah  the  easy-going  officers  still  maintained  that 
it  was  only  an  ailair  of  outposts.  As,  however,  it  continued,  Buell  decided  to 
go  up  in  person.  All  along  the  river  bank  he  encountered  the  crowds  of  fugi- 
tives whose  appearance  too  plainly  told  the  story  of  the  day.  On  his  arrival, 
therefore,  he  did  not  need  General  Grant's  assurance  of  danger  to  prompt  him 

advised  General  Giant  by  courier  of  liis  approach,  and  wa.s  informed,  in  reply,  that  it  was  unnec- 
essary to  hasten  his  march,  as  lie  could  not  at  any  rate  cross  the  river  before  the  following  Tues- 
dav.  Nevertheless  that  division  and  myself  arrived  at  Savannah  on  Saturday,  as  I  had  directed. 
The  next  morning  General  Grant  was  attacked  at  Pittsburg  Landing.'  In  a  long  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  tartly  commenting  on  the  General's  implied  opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  moved 
tuore  rapidly  (New  York  World,  April  6,  1866),  Buell  says  :  "  Your  dispatch  of  the  4th  of  April 
to  General  Nelson  showed  that  so  far  from  intending  to  be  the  attacking  party  at  an  earlier  day 
than  that  on  wliich  I  arrived,  you  were  not  even  prepared  to  pass  my  army  over  the  river  for 
three  days  after  it  commenced  to  arrive." 

In  thi.s  same  letter  General  Buell  produces  an  array  of  dispatches,  between  himself,  Ilalleck, 
and  Grant,  on  the  various  stages  of  the  movement.  Much  of  the  matter  in  them  is  unnecessary 
now  for  an  understanding  of  the  fact.s.  He  afterward  condenses  their  substance,  with  entire  fair- 
ness, as  follows: 

"  From  thf  foregoing  (li.-*patcln'S  tlio  following  material  facts  are  to  bo  drawn  : 

"  1.  You  were  ord-red  up  the  Tunntssee  Kiver  for  a  specific  object,  and  without  reference  to  any  support  from  me  ; 
fhiit  V,  according  to  General  Halleck's  dispatch  on  the  4th  of  March,  you  had  '  gone  up  the  Tennessee  to  destroy  con- 
nectioD  'railroad  connection]  at  (Vrinth,  Jackson,  and  Humbnldt.' 

"2.  On  tl.e  lOih.Hixdays  Inter,  acconiing  to  the  same  authority,  you  were  'moving  up  the  Tennessee  River  ne 
rapiillj  as  you  couhl  obtain  transportation; '  from  which  it  would  appear  that  you  had  more  troops  than  transporta- 
tion, nitwiihalunding  I  was  sending  you  all  the  boats  I  could  span:  from  the  Cumberland.  In  the  meantime  the  plan 
of  operations  had  b«'n  changed.  Quoting  again  from  General  Halleck's  ditipatches  of  thelOth:  'On  account  of  the 
enemy'ii  Jurrcg  at  (  oiinth  and  ItumbuMt,  it  was  deemed  best  to  land  at  Savannali  and  establish  a  depot.  The  trans- 
IKirtntion  would  Herre  as  TTii'-a.'  That  is,  your  chief.  General  Halleck,  had  concluded  to  proceed  with  d(diberate  prep- 
aration, under  the  ghelter  of  the  Tenuessee  Iliver,  for  an  attack  on  the  eneniy'.s  position  at  Corinth,  or  elsewhere  in 
that  Tirinity. 

"3.  On  the  I6th,  General  Halleck  reports  you  still  '  concentrating  at  Savannali ; '  by  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
Out  conkid<-r  you  yet  conecnt rated. 

"i.  On  th«  Z-ith  he  r^p<irt»  that  'large  re-enforcements  are  being  sent  to  you  ;'  that  is,  the  force  which  ho  thouglit 
D-ceuary  waantill  not  concentrated.  'We  must,'  lie  says,  'be  ready  to  attack  as  soon  as  tlio  roads  are  passable;'  from 
which  It  to  beunderftood  that  General  Halleck  had  been  informed-for  he  was  not  present  to  see  for  himself— that  at 
tbiit  time  Ihe  ri-a^l*  fr</m  Savannali  to  Corinth  were  not  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  an  attack. 

"i.  TJic  invitation  to  ro-op.r^ai'  ram>'  from  me  to  Geneiul  Halleck,  as  independent  commanders,  ho  commanding 
tU*- iH-partmer.t  of  .Missouri,  and  I  the  prpartnunt  of  the  Oliid;  and  our  consultations  resulted  in  the  designation 
of  Savannah,  whirh  in  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  and  was  thiTefore  a  secure  pjaco  for  you,  as  the  point  at 
wliicli  w  were  to  form  a  junction  for  our  nlterior  object.  As  late  as  the  .'jth  day  of  April— the  day  of  my  arrival  at 
Havannah.  and  lU'i  day  txrfore  you  were  attacked—'  future  movements  '  were  not  determined  upon  by  General  Halleck, 
year  command'  r.  and  at  that  time  mine  alao. 

"  i.  <i.-nrr.»l  lialb.-ck  and  youi'*<;ir  were  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  my  movement,  and  the 
otxiarl-a  «hlch  r>  tard-d  it. 

"7,  I  wa»  Inronimunicatlon  with  yon  by  couriers,  and  with  General  Halleck  by  tcdegraph  ;  and  nr'ilher  you  nor 
b^  Informal  me  of  your  artual  po.itlon,  though  I  t'legraplu'd  him  ilistimtly  on  that  point  ;  fur  h'ss  did  you  advise  mo 
that  yon  <  on«id<-red  )Ouri!elf  In  P'-ril.  On  Ihe  contrary,  on  thi-  -Itli  of  April,  you  sent  a  dispateh  to  General  Nelson, 
»h'> 'ommao'l'-d  the  advao' n  of  my  roliinin,  tellin^f  hifii  not  to  hasten  his  march,  as  he  could  not  at  any  rate  com- 
in«!nc«f  rrr>«>inKlh«  nver  nntil  the  fullowiiiK  Tuvaday,  three  days  after  the  tiniu  which  I  had  appointed  for  him  tonrrivo 
•ttevannati." 
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to  ask  that  transports  be  at  once  sent  down  for  Crittenden's  division,  then 
arriving  at  Savannah,  He  reconnoitered  the  field  a  little,  then  returned  to  has- 
ten the  movements  of  his  troops. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  sad  story  of  that  first  day's  disaster,  which,  in  otlier 
pages,  has  been  fully  traced.  Before  Xelson  could  get  up  with  his  advance 
division.  Grant  was  sending  back  earnestl}'  for  assistance,  and  representing  the 
force  with  which  he  was  engaged  at  a  hundred  thousand.^i^ 

The  advance  ol  Nelson's  division,  after  waiting  for  some  time  opposite  the 
Landing  for  means  of  crossing,  reached  the  field  just  as  the  Eebels  were  making 
their  last  advance.  It  rapidly  took  post,  under  General  BuelFs  direction,  and 
opened  with  musketry  and  artillery.  No  more  ground  was  yielded,  and  the 
troops  encamped  in  line  of  battle. 

There  was  no  conference  between  the  commanders.  One  of  Grant's  sub- 
ordinates furnished  Buell  with  a  rough  map  of  the  gi-ound,  and  there  was  a 
common  understanding  that  operations  must  be  renewed  at  daylight.  Through 
the  night  Crittenden's  division  of  Buell's  army  arrived,  and  Avas  moved  out 
npon  Nelson's  right.  McCook's,  which  arrived  in  time  to  get  into  action  onlj'  a 
little  later  than  the  others,  was  used  for  further  prolongation  to  the  right. 

And  now  was  seen — even  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  steady  march- 
ing— the  results  of  the  fine  discipline  which  Buell  had  been  enforcing.  At 
daj'break  Nelson,  moving  in  line  of  battle,  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets  and 
engaged  his  artillery.  The  other  divisions  were  then  brought  up,  and  with 
varying  fortune  the  whole  line  advanced.  It  stretched  over  three-fourths  of 
the  battle-field.  The  remainder  was  left  to  the  surviving  fragments  of  Grant's 
army.  There  was  no  straggling  from  that  line ;  no  confused  breaking  and 
fleeing  to  the  rear,  on  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy.     Many  of  the  troops  had 

*In  the  public  letter  from  Buell  to  Grant  quoted  from  in  the  last  note,  Buell  gives  this 
curious  document: 

"  Pittsburg,  April  6,  1S62. 
"  COMMANPINQ  Officer  Advance  Forces,  near  Piltfhnrg,  Tennessee: 

"General:  The  attack  on  my  forcts  has  been  very  spirited  from  early  this  morning.  The  appearance  of  fresh 
troops  on  the  field  now  would  have  a  pnwerful  eflect,  both  by  iiispirins  our  men  and  disheartening  the  enemy.  If  you 
will  get  npon  the  field,  leaving  all  your  baggage  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  it  will  be  a  move  to  our  advantage,  and 
possibly  save  the  day  to  us. 

"  The  Kebel  force  is  estimated  at  over  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

"  Jly  head-quarters  will  be  in  the  log  building  on  tup  of  tln^  hill,  where  you  will  be  furnished  a  staff  officer  to  guide 
you  to  your  phice  on  the  field.  Respectfully,  etc.,  U.  S.  GK.VJnT,  Major-General." 

After  producing  this  dispatch,  Buell  adds  some  pungent  comments  with  reference  to  the 
charge,  which  he  alleges  to  have  been  encouraged  at  Grant's  head-quarters,  that,  but  for  the 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  Buell's  array,  Grant  would  have  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Corinth 
before  the  date  of  this  battle: 

"  This  letter  was  sent  by  a  steamer,  and  was  delivered  to  me  probably  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  as  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  scene  of  action.  Of  course  the  estimate  which  it  gives  could  not  have  been  based  on  the  ni>To  noi»e 
of  battle  ;  it  must  have  been  formed  upon  information  previously  obtained.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  duriug  tlie  var 
you  liid  not  ill  any  instance  move  to  attack  an  enemy  with  less  tlian  double  his  strength— unless  the  battle  of  luka, 
fought  by  General  Rosocrans,  may  be  an  exception.  Now,  our  combined  armies  would  have  am.iuntid  to  some  eighty- 
seven  thousand  men.  Is  it  supposable  that  you  would  have  moved  with  eighty-seven  thousand  men  to  attack,  in 
a  fortified  position,  an  enemy  whose  strength  you  cstimatid  at  over  one  hundred  thousand  men  ?  Would  it  have  been 
wise?  Would  it  have  been  in  accordance  with  your  invariable  practice  before  and  since  ?  You  had  not  the  transpor- 
tation for  such  a  movement,  if  yoti  had  the  disposition.  Bloreover,  General  Halleck  evidently  supposed  the  rirnds  were 
not  practicable  for  it.  I  do  not  say  that  he  derived  his  information  from  you,  but  it  i.s  certain  that,  being  himself  in 
St.  Louis,  five  hundred  miles  distant,  you,  who  were  on  t!ie  ground  and  in  command  of  the  troops,  were  the  persun  to 
whom  he  should  have  looked  for  information  on  such  a  pidnt.  If  you  gave  it  to  him,  no  one  will  question  that  you 
believed  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  nearly  if  not  entirely  true.  The  fact  that  as  late  us  the  -ith  and  5th 
of  April  General  Sidney  Johnston  moved  forty-throe  thousand  men  over  those  roads  to  attack  you,  is  no  proof  to  the 
contrary." 
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never  before  been  under  fire  ;  and  the}'  were  commanded  by  a  man  who  before 
that  eventful  day  had  never  handled  so  largo  a  force  as  a  single  regiment  iu 
action.  But  he  was  a  Soldier,  and  he  was  maneuvering  men  of  whom  he  had 
made  soldiers.  An  effort  was  made  to  turn  his  right  flank— he  promptly  threw 
iu  McCook's  division  to  chock  it.  An  effort  was  made  against  his  left  flank— ho 
parried  it,  then  brought  up  the  reserves  at  that  point,  hurled  the  whole  force 
afrainst  Beaure-^ard"s  right,  drove  it,  and  so  flanked  the  rest  of  the  Eebel  line, 
whieh  speedily  foil  bade.     Tlien  again  the  whole  line  advanced. 

At  no  time  did  the  force  thus  wielded  lose  its  cohesion.  Yet  there  were 
moments  when  the  prospect  looked  gloomy.  A  battery  Mas  driven,  with  its 
bujiports.  and  a  caisson  M\as  lost.  Another  battery  was  driven,  and  several  guns 
were  lost.  But  the  line  speedily  rallied,  and  they  were  recaptured.  Then  again 
it  pressed  forward.  For  hours  still  the  struggle  continued,  through  the  alternate 
strips  of  woodland  and  little  intervals  of  farmhmd,  over  which,  the  day  before, 
Grant's  army  had  retreated.  McCook's  division  had  the  honor  of  ending  the 
struggle,  and  its  last  charge  carried  it  into  the  camps  from  which  Sherman  had 
been  driven.  The  disaster  was  retrieved — at  a  cost  to  Buell's  army  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  An  equal 
or  greater  loss  had  been  inflicted;  and  twent}'  pieces  of  Eebel  artillery  had 
been  captured. 

It  was  General  BuolTs  singular  fortune  that  his  first  battle  should  bo  his 
greatest,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he  should  exercise  personal  command  on 
tlie  field.  His  conduct  here  certainly  warranted  the  expectations  then  generally 
cherished  of  a  brilliant  future  for  him.  His  strategic  ability  had  been  pro- 
viou^ly  displayed  in  the  plans  for  the  campaign  that  began  at  Fort  Henry. 
His  tactical  skill  in  the  management  of  troops  in  action  was  now  exhibited  in 
a  favorable  light.  At  a  time  when  men  who  could  handle  troops  under  fire 
were  rare,  and  the  best  of  our  Generals  were  only  learners,  he  did  not  make  a 
single  mistake;  and  the  soldiers  who  saw  what  he  did  and  obeyed  his  orders, 
were  his  warmest  eulogists.  He  came  into  the  action  when,  without  him,  all 
was  lost.  He  redeemed  the  fortunes  of  the  field,  and  justly  won  the  title  of  tho 
hero  of  Pittsbui*g  Landing.* 

General  Hallcck  now  took  the  field  in  person;  and  the  solemn  siege  of 

•  There  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  the  dispnte  between  the  two  arniies  concerned  in  this  mem- 
orable engagement.  In  the  Life  of  Grant,  I  have  sought  to  exliibit  the  nature  of  tlie  di.sa.ster,  as 
the  documenlfi  in  the  case,  as  well  as  personal  observation,  convinced  me  that  tlie  facts  should  be 
presented.  If  now,  any  one,  objecting  to  the  slight  mention  of  Grant's  army  in  this  second  day's 
fighting,  dhould  complain  that  undue  prominence  lias  been  given  to  General  Buell'.s  performance, 
I  need  only  point  to  the  significant  fact  which  that  officer  has  himself  brought  to  pulilic  atlen- 
tion.  liueH's  army  fought  in  a  compact,  continuous  line  of  battle,  which  stretched  from  the  left 
of  the  field  up  to  the  point  where  it  found  coherent  fragments  of  (irant's  army  to  join.  Yet 
General  I-ew.  Wallace,  commanding  the  extreme  right  of  Grant's  army,  acknowledges,  in  his 
official  rejxirt,  the  aiwistance  rcccivi-d  from  Colf)ncl  Willich,  commanding  a  regiment  on  Jinell's 
right.  The  inference  i»  obvious  and  irresistible.  Iie(ween  his  own  extreme  right  and  Uiieil, 
Grant  ha*l  no  troopn  forming  a  line  of  battle  sufljcienlly  compact  to  prevent  the  necessity  tiiat 
this  regiment  Hhould  extend  itM  line  for  Wallace's  relief. 
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Corinth  followed.  General  BuoU  kept  his  army  up  Avith  the  foremost  in  the 
tedious  advance,  held  the  center,  and  did  whatever  Halleck  required.  That 
there  was  no  further  opportunity  for  distinction  before  Corinth  was  not  his 
fault.  Ilis  troops  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  evacuation, 
and  to  enter  the  abandoned  stronghold.* 

There  was  now  opened  before  General  Buell  that  campaign  to  which,  from 
the  first,  his  attention  had  been  directed — the  occupation  of  East  Tennessee. 
He  was  to  enter  upon  it  as  a  subordinate;  and  when  he  again  attained  inde- 
pendent command  it  was  to  find  himself  hampered  by  restraints  at  Washington. 

On  the  10th  of  June  (1SG2)  General  Halleck  advised  him  as  to  the  work 
of  liberating  East  Tennessee,  which  he  was  now  to  undertake — directing  an 
advance  on  Chattanooga  through  North  Alabama.  General  Buell  urged  a  more 
northerly  route,  leading  through  Middle  Tennessee  and  McMinnville,  but  having 
for  its  end  the  occupation  of  the  same  points,  KnoxvilJe,  Chattanooga,  and  .Dal- 
ton.  To  this  Halleck  consented.  On  the  12th  he  withdrew  this  consent,  and 
required  the  advance  along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad, 
with  Corinth  as  the  secondary  base — the  railroad  to  be  repaired  as  he  advanced. 

And  now  began  the  unfortunate  portion  of  General  Buell's  career.  He  had 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  there  were  subject  to  his  orders  in  Mitch- 
el's  column  in  North  Alabama,  about  sixteen  thousand  more.  With  this  force 
he  was  to  undertake  a  campaign  in  midsummer  against  the  strongest  point  in 
the  chain  of  positions  then  held  b}'  the  Confederate  armies,  to  guard  his  own 
line  of  supplies,  and  to  locate  this  line,  not  directly  south  from  Nashville,  but 
around  by  Paducah,  up  the  Tennessee,  thence  to  Corinth,  and  thence  eastward 
along  a  ruined  railroad — describing  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  through  an 
enemy's  country,  to  accomplish  the  distance  measured  by  the  remaining  side. 
"It  was  mj^  error  to  believe  at  the  time."  General  Buell  has  since  frank!}-  said,f 
"that  the  thing  was  practicable,  and  I  did  not  represent  it  otherwise  when  I 
was  assigned  to  the  execution  of  it;  but  I  must  say  also,  in  extenuation,  that  I 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  enemy  was  to  be  left  so  unemployed  at  other  points, 
that  he  could  devote  his  greatest  effort  against  my  enterprise.  Besides,  I 
regarded  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  important,  and  I  supposed  that  no  larger 
force  could  be  spared  for  it."  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  Buell 
was  left  to  undertake  this  perilous  campaign  against  a  point  where  the  enemy, 
driven  from  Corinth,  was  now  concentrating  the  bulk  of  his  resources,  the  rest 
of  the  great  forces  in  the  South-west  were  practically  doing  nothing.  It  was 
not  until  at  luka,  Price  and  Van  Doru  themselves  chose  to  bring  on  active 
operations  in  Grant's  department,  in  the  last  days  of  August,  that  active  opera- 
tions there  began. 

General  Buell,  indeed,  saw  from  the  outset  that  Nashville,  and  not  Corinth, 
must  be  his  true  base;  and,  with  this  view,  he  gave  orders  that  the  two  rail- 
roads leading  south  from  Nashville  (one  to  Decatur  and  the  other  to  Steven- 

■■••  Buell's  official  report  of  the  advance  on  Corinth  says  Nelson's  division  was  the  first  to 
enter. 

t  Statement  before  Military  Committee,  p.  14. 
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son)  should  be  promptly  repaired.  But  the  task  proved  a  greater  one  than  he 
had  supposed,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  impress  -svith  sutiicient  earnest- 
ness upon  his  subordinates  the  necessity  for  vigor  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  delayed, 
under  Halleek's  orders,  to  repair  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Decatur — a  work,  as 
it  afterward  proved,  utterly  useless.  By  the  1st  of  July  his  divisions  began  to 
arrive  at  Iluntsville,  and  b}'  the  6th  began  to  cross  the  Tennessee  at  Decatur, 
■where  means  of  crossing  had  been,  with  no  little  diflSculty,  provided. 

Bv  this  time  came  ominous  warnings  :  "  The  President  is  not  satisfied  Avith 
vour  proijress."  True  to  his  calm  and  methodical  w^ays,  he  contented  himself 
with  explaining  the  causes  of  the  delays,  and  proceeded  as  before.* 

To  concentrate  his  army  at  the  farthest  point  accessible  on  the  route  he 
was  to  take  would  have  seemed  to  the  impatient  countr}-  like  progress;  but  to 
the  enemv  it  would  have  clearly  revealed  the  whole  plan.  Greneral  BucU 
wiselv.  therefore,  avoided  crowding  them  forward  while  the  railroads  were 
underijoing  repairs.  Thej'  were  scattered  at  convenient  points  for  supplies,  em- 
ployed in  building  stockades  along  the  lines,  or  transferred  to  Battle  Creek  and 
other  points  where  some  danger  seemed  to  threaten. 

While  these  movements  went  deliberately  on,  John  Morgan  was  bursting 
into  Kentucky  and  spreading  alarm  along  the  Ohio.  The  ease  with  which 
Buell's  lines  of  supply  could  be  cut  was  thus  revealed  to  the  enem}'.  Long  be- 
fore this,  our  cautious  General  had  himself  perceived  the  danger.  As  early  as 
the   12th  of  ^tay  he   had  begun   his  appeals  to   the  Secretary  of  War  for  more 

*  Tlie  following  are  the  dispatches.  They  are  not  accessible  in  any  published  form,  but  they 
may  be  found  on  the  files  of  the  War  Department : 

"  Corinth,  Jnly  S,  18i'.2. 
"Major-Gf.seral  Buf.ll,  nunlmiUe :  The  President  telegraphs  tliat  your  progress  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that 
you  should  move  more  rapidly.    The  long  time  taken  by  you  to  roach  Chattanooga  « ill  enable  the  enemy  to  antitipato 
yon  by  concentrating  d  larger  force  to  meet  yo<i.    I  communicate  his  views,  hoping  that  your  movenients  hereafter 
will  be  so  rapid  as  to  remove  all  causes  of  complaint,  whether  well  founded  or  not.  U.  W.  H.XLLECK." 

"  nr.AD-QrARTF.RS,  HuNTSvii.T.E,  July  11,  1S62. 
"  Major-Gesfral  n.  W.  Hali.eck:  I  appreciate  the  importance  of  moving  promptly,  though  it  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  the  enemy,  with  his  railroad  communications  complete,  and  our  lines  difficult  and  broken,  will  not  always 
Ixr  »bl>-  to  anticipate  us  at  any  important  point.  I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  tlie  circumstances  whicli  must 
mtk<^  my  pn.gr'-»s  seem  slow,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  sliould  otherwise  be  understood.  I 
nnd'Tftaud  wliat  yon  have  given  me  to  do,  and,  if  permitted,  I  expect  to  accomplie-h  it  without  any  unnecessary  delay, 
•  lid  In  »ii' h  a  manner  as  to  ni-ither  jeopardize  my  army  or  its  honor,  nor  tritlo  with  loyal  citizens,  betrayed  to  th« 
Tcnif'-ani<-  of  their  enemies  by  a  promised  protection  and  a  hurri-d  ahandonient.  The  advance  on  ('hattan(K)ga  must 
be  m«d<-  w  ith  the  means  of  acting  in  force ;  otherwise  it  wi!l  eitlier  fail  or  prove  a  profitless  and  transient  prize.  The 
nilrn  id  commnnicationg  as  far  as  Stevenson  must  be  securely  established.  From  that  point  the  transportation  must 
•t  flff I  b-  by  WHgons  for  twenty-five  miles.  The  river  must  be  crossed  by  a  pontuon  biidge,  which  I  am  now  prepar- 
Inif.  It  U  not  pouibic  to  establish  the  requisite  means  of  eonimnnication  by  any  means  of  ferrying  which  we  can  pro- 
ride.  Th'<i«  arranu-em'Mit"  are  being  pushed  forward  as  industriously  as  possible.  The  troops  are  moving  forward  to 
the  terminnii  of  the  railroad  witliout  any  unnecessary  di  lay,  and  one  division  has  already  arrived  tlierc.  It  ouglit  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  had  a  march  i>f  about  two  linndred  miles  to  make,  with  a  largo  train,  in  hot  weather, 
crominK  a  «tl<le  river  by  a  ferry.  The  report  of  General  .'\Iitrhel  b  d  me  to  expect  that  tlie  Chattanooga  road  would  bo 
conipl  -tid  by  (he  Brut  of  this  m'^^th.  I  do  not  censure  him  (aT  being  mistaken.  I  have  since  nearly  doubled  the  force 
on  it,  and  il  can  not  be  nnfiibi-d  l^-fore  .Monday  next.  The  gap  of  twenty-two  mihs  on  the  Decatur  Uoad,  the  one  we 
arr  dejy.nrl-nt  up«n  for  BiipplIeK,  Ims,  from  tlie  character  of  the  road,  made  il  more  expeditious  to  take  another  loiite, 
forty  iiille*  bmic;  aiol  it  requires  every  wagon  that  can  pMssibiy  be  spared  to  keep  the  trocps  frnm  t-t.irving,  iinil  at  tliat 
we  ar- llvliiir  fioni  day  I"  day.  M>  eon»nme,  of  provinjons  alom-,  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  dally,  which, 
with  onr  animati  In  Ihclr  present  condition,  it  requins  about  sixty  wairons  to  carry.  The  trips  can  not  be  made, 
going  and  coming.  In  lens  than  five  days.  Three  hundred  and  fifly  wagons  are,  thendore,  reqiiireil  to  haul  provisions 
klone  over  this  gap.  To  haul  forage  over  the  same  distance,  even  at  half  rations  would  require  seven  hundred  wiigous 
more.  We  ar*  running  about  five  hiindn'd  wagons,  inana'iing,  with  ureal  difficulty,  to  subsist  our  animals 
mainly  In  the  country  already  nearly  exhausted  iif  supplies.  It  will  thuK  be  seen  tliat  we  can  not  advance  beyond  Ste- 
Tennon  until  the  road  li  rompleled  so  as  to  release  the  wagons  now  iib-olntidy  required  in  rear.  Three  mills  lire  gi  t 
ting  out  Inmb-r  for  l»oat».  which  will  be  finished  ai  soon  as  poskible.  'I'ln-i-o  are  matters  of  fact,  which  can  not  be;  got 
rid  of  by  sophistry  or  fair  promises,  however  gratifying.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  President  pains  me  exreedincly. 
I  rvqaeat  that  this  dispatch  may  be  communicated  to  him.  I>.  C.  BUELL." 
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cavaliy.*  From  time  to  time  he  continued  the  appeals.  Presentl}"  came  fresh 
incursions  to  re-enfore  his  arguments.  He  was  holding  a  front  of  from  thi-ce 
hundred  to  four  hundred  miles  through  the  enemy's  country,  with  a  cavalry 
force  which  the  subsequent  experience  of  his  successor  in  the  same  field,  as  well 
as  his  own  reasonings  and  the  teachings  of  the  whole  war,  were  to  show  to  bo 
inadequate.  Through  one  part  of  the  line  Morgan  had  worked  his  way.  Next 
came  Forrest  before  Murfreesboro',  swooping  down  upon  the  garrison,  and  cut- 
ting the  railroad  connections  of  Buell's  army  with  Nashville.  Brigade  alter 
brigade  was  necessarily^  detached  from  the  front  to  strengthen  these  exposed 
points  at  the  rear;  the  army  that  was  to  sweep  forward  upon  Chattanooga  Avas 
undergoing  a  process  of  disintegration,  into  bridge-guards  and  guerrilla-hunt- 
ers, and  the  continued  appeals  for  cavalry  went  unanswered.f 

It  is  now  the  time  to  observe  that  other  causes  had  combined  with  the 
dissatisfaction  at  Buell's  slow  progress,  to  bring  him  into  disfavor  at  Washing- 
ton. It  was  the  season  of  intense  hostility  to  McClellan  in  Administration  cir- 
cles, and  Buell  was  known  as  McClellan's  friend.  The  sjjirit  of  the  public 
press,  and  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  called  for  harsh  treatment  of  the  conquered 
territory,  and  Buell  insisted  upon  the  laws  of  war.  Most  of  all,  the  j^eople 
were  not  disposed  to  censure  soldiers  too  harshly  for  excesses  committed  in  the 
Eebel  countiy,  provided  they  exhibited  (or  possessed)  a  willingness  to  fight  the 
Hebel  armies.  Yet  Buell  had  devoted  much  time,  Avhile  awaiting  the  bridge- 
building  and  railroad  repairs,  in  striving  to  enforce  discipline,  and  to  reduce 
the  somewhat  loose  habits  of  Mitchel's  command  to  the  armj^  standard.  Courts- 
martial  were  constant,  their  verdicts  in  those  days  appeared  severe,  and  Buell 
seemed  rarely  to  find  fault  with  them,  save  for  undue  lenity.  The  case  of 
Colonel  Turchin  attracted  particular  attention.  He  was  found  guilty  of  per- 
mitting gross  excesses,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service;  but  the  city  of 
Chicago  accorded  him  a  public  reception  on  his  return,  and  the  President  pres- 
ently signified  (as  it  would  seem)  his  approval  of  the  conduct  Buell  had  jjun- 
ished  by  appointing  him  Brigadier-General. 

Thus,  while  the  delays  dragged  on  from  the  12th  of  June  to  the  second 
week  in  August,  the  delaying  General  was  steadily  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  countiy. |  He  was  next  and  suddenly  to  lose  that  of 
the  army. 

*  Statement  before  Military  Commission,  p.  16. 

rOf  numerous  dispatches  with  which  Buell  now  burdened  the  wires,  this  one  may  be  taken 

as  a  sample: 

"  Uead-Quahters,  Huutsville,  July  23,  1SG2, 
"General  Halleck  on  GEf!EVi\l.TiiOM\s,  Washington,  D.  C:  lean  not  err  in  repeatin?  to  you  the  urgent  impi.rtanco 
of  a  larger  cavalry  force  in  this  district.  The  enemy  is  throwing  an  immense  cavalry  force  on  the  four  hundred 
miles  of  railroad  communication  upon  which  this  army  is  dependent  for  its  supplies.  I  am  buildin?  stockades  to 
hold  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  men  at  all  bridges,  but  KUch  guards,  at  best,  only  give  security  to  certain  points  and 
against  a  small  force.  There  can  be  uo  safety  without  cavalry  enough  to  pursue  the  enemy  in  largo  bodies.  Twice 
already  our  roads  have  been  broken  up  by  these  formidable  raids,  causing  great  delays  and  embarrassment,  so  that 
wo  are  barely  able  to  subsist  from  day  to  day.  I  am  concentrating  all  the  cavalry  I  can  spare,  to  operate  actively  in 
force.  I  don't  pretend  to  know  whether  you  have  cavalry  that  you  can  spare  elsewhere,  but  if  so,  it  can  find  abun- 
dant and  very  important  service  here.  D.  C.  BUELL." 

t  So  grave  had  this  loss  of  confidence  become  that  the  President  seriously  considered   the 
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AVe  have  seen  that,  on  the  12th  of  June,  General  Buell  had  received  his 
final  orders  for  the  campaign  against  Chattanooga.  On  the  7th  of  August  ho 
notified  General  Hallook  that  Bragg  had  concentrated  against  him  ac  Chatta- 
nooga a  force  at  least  sixty  thousand  strong.  lie  Avas  then  at  Huntsville,  with 
divisions  of  his  army  occupying  Stevenson,  Battle  Creek,  Dceherd,  and  McMinn- 
ville.  A  few  days'  marching  would  bring  him  to  Chattanooga;  and  he  ma}'  still 
have  hoped,  by  falling  on  isolated  wings  of  the  enemy,  to  beat  him  in  detail  and 
attain  the  end  of  his  campaign.  Within  a  Avcek  this  Avas  impossible;  within  a 
fortnight  he  was  laboring  to  concentrate  his  own  forces,  lest  the  enemy  should 
beat  him  in  detail. 

For  a  little  there  were  plans  of  concentration  at  McMinnville,  or  at  Alta- 
mont ;  marches  and  counter-marches  that  led  to  nothing.  Meanwhile  Kirby 
Smith  had  marched  through  East  Tennessee  into  Kentuckj-;  the  railroad  con- 
nections seemed  hopelessly  cut ;  the  arm}"  was  reduced  to  fifteen,  and  finally  to 
ten  da3-s'  supplies,  and  the  countr}'  was  too  poor  to  support  it.  At  first,  as  they 
subsequently  testified,  some  of  his  higher  officers  favored  an  eflfort  to  give  bat- 
tle at  some  more  advanced  point.  But  even  Geo.  H.  Thomas  soon  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  which  the  cautious  commander  had  already  reached;*  and  the 
armv  that  had  been  expected  to  capture  Chattanoga  and  liberate  East  Tennes- 
see was  presently  marching  back  in  all  haste  to  concentrate  at  Murfrcesboro',  a 
little  south  of  Nashville. 

The  field  was  thus  left  open.  Kirby  Smith  was  already  in  Kentucky  ; 
Bragg  now  made  a  bold  march  to  join  him  ;  and  nothing  less  than  tlie  captui'o 
of  Louisville  and  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  State  were  the  objects  to 
which  the  Rebel  commander  directed  his  aim. 

So  now,  while  Buell  was  at  Murfreesboro'  and  at  ISTashville,  Bragg,  passing  to 
the  eastward,  was  marching  for  the  exposed  post  of  Munfordsville,' in  Ken- 
tucky.    The  army  saw  the  eneni}'  it  had  proposed  to  drive  southward  from  Chat- 

qnestion  of  removing  General  Buell.     The  General's  response  to  an  intimation  of  tliis  nature 
waa  manly  and  patriotic.     The  dispatches  (on  file  in  the  War  Department)  are  as  follows: 

"Washington,  August  18.  Ii-n2. 
"Ma job-General  Bcell,  Huntsville :  So  great  is  tho  dissatisfaction  liere  at  tlie  apparent  want  of  emngy  and  action 
lo  your  diilrict.  that  I  was  this  morning  notified  to  havo  you  rumovod.    I  got  tlie  matter  delayed  till  wo  could  Iicar 
farther  of  yourmoTcmcuts.  .  H.  W.  UALLECK,  Gcueral-iu-Chiof." 

"  IlEAD-QuAliTERS,  nuiitsvillo  Ausust  18,  ISG2. 
"GcNEBAL  Uaileck,  Washington,  D.  C. :  My  movements  havo  been  such  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  mo  to 
rcqoir>-.  I  beg  that  you  will  not  interpose  in  my  behalf;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  dissatisfaction  can  not  cease  on 
(rouD'l*  which,  I  think  might  be  supposed,  if  not  apparent,  I  respectfully  request  that  I  may  bo  relieved;  my  posi- 
tion i«  fiir  lofi  inip'>rtant  to  be  occupied  by  any  olTicer  on  sulTerance.  I  have  no  desdre  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  may 
tw  de«?iD«l  nec*»«ar>'  for  the  public  good.  In  any  event,  what  I  would  earnestly  reronunend  is,  that  a  cavalry  force  bo 
•eDt  h<T«?  nuOlclent  to  cope  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  keep  open  the  four  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  on  which  Ihia 
%rmj  ii  dep":ndciit  f-ir  lubiidence.  Lacking  the  cavalry,  I  havo  endeavored  to  diminish  tlie  heavy  drain  on  tho  lioily 
of  t!ie  »niiy  to  protect  Its  communications  by  building  stockades  which  would  make  small  guards  secure.  This,  and  the 
work  of  rrballding  roa/Is,  has  had  to  be  done  under  the  protection  of  heavy  detachments,  and  has  been  tedious.  I  ap- 
prehend that  th"j»«  heavy  detachmonti  will  liavc  to  be  repeated.  We  are  occupying  lines  of  great  depth.  They  aro 
•warming  ulth  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  can  only  be  protected  by  cavalry.  It  is  iniposslblo  to  overrate  the  impor- 
Uocf  of  thia  matter.  Three  months  ago  I  represented  to  tho  department  the  necessity  for  eight  more  regiments  of 
CaTftlrr  io  T«nne««i':o  and  Kentucky.  D.  c.  UUEI/Ij." 

•General  Thomaji  tCHtificd  before  the  Military  O)mmi.ssion  tiiat,  in  liis  judgment,  Br.^gg 
might  have  be<*n  attacked  at  Sparta,  and  tliat  lie  had  urged  a  concentration  there.  General  Bu- 
ell, however,  nhowit  saliBfactorily,  by  the  production  of  the  dispalchct,  that  at  least  as  to  the 
latter  point,  General  Thomaa  had  unwittingly  made  a  miutakc. 
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tanooga  passing  \)y  it  as  an  ohjcct  unworthy  of  notice,  and  roaming  almost 
unopposed  through  tlie  country  nortli  of  it.  Dissatisfaction  was  general,  and 
it  was  speedily  heightened  by  the  false  reports  thatAvcrc  assiduously  circulated, 
to  the  effect  that  General  Buell  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  Nashville 
itself,  and  tliat  only  the  remonstrances  of  Provisional-Governor  Andrew  John- 
son ))revented  the  sacrifice.'-'^ 

On  the  lotli  of  September  the  last  of  the  army  that  had  started  south-east- 
ward against  Chattanooga  marched  back  out  of  Nashville  toward  the  Ohio 
River.  But  by  this  time  Bragg  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  garrison  at  Mun- 
fordsville,  had  carried  the  position,  paroled  the  garrison,  and  made  ready  for 
his  connection  with  Kirby  Smith. 

There  was  now  at  last  an  opportunity  for  decisive  battle.  Before  Bragg  got 
away  trom  Munfordsville  Buell  was  up.  He  was  behind  the  invader  and  across 
his  line  of  retreat.  To  Bragg,  defeat  would  have  been  destruction.  The  soldiers 
perceived  the  opportunity,  and  the  desire  to  attack  would  seem  to  have  been 
general.  But  Buell,  unmoved  by  the  critical  aspect  of  affixirs,  and  as  calm 
amid  the  hurry  of  his  return  as  if  laj-ing  out  a  campaign  in  the  quiet  of  winter 
head-quarters,  looked  farther  ahead.  "An  attack,"  he  says,  "would  not  have 
been  judicious  under  the  circumstances.  ...  I  deemed  it  all-important  to 
force  him  farther  into  the  State,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  fall  back  upon 
Bowling  Green  and  Nashville;  and  I  determined  to  attack  then  rather  than 
allow  him  that  course.  I  believed  the  condition  of  his  supplies  w^ould  compel 
him  to  abandon  his  position  ;  and  I  was  ver^-  well  content  when  that  proved  to 
be  the  case."f 

And  so  the  rear-guard  of  Bragg  drew  out,  and  the  advance-guard  of  Buell, 
skirmishing  a  little,  marched  in.  The  impatient  soldiers  grew  more  and  moi'O 
indignant  as  they  saw  the  Bebel  army  moving  off  to  its  concentration  with 
Kirby  Smith;  and  the  denunciations  of  their  commander,  which  the  severe  dis- 
cipline in  Northern  Alabama  had  at  first  stimulated,  now  became  open,  bitter, 

*Tliese  reports  were  long  kept  up,  and  were  supposed  to  originate  with  Mr.  Jolinson  him- 
self. General  Buell  finally  thought  it  worth  while,  in  closing  his  review  of  the  evidence  before 
tlie  Military  Commission,  to  give  them  this  emphatic  contradiction  : 

"  Some  months  ago  a  statement  appe.Tred  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  reported  authority  of  Governor  Andrew  John- 
son, tliat  I  hnd  only  been  prevented,  by  his  resolute  expostulations,  from  abandoning  Nashville  when  I  moved  north 
with  my  army  in  September  lust.  He  has  since  made  the  same  assertion  in  a  deposition.  Wlieiuver  I  have  spiken  on 
this  subject  I  have  denounced  this  statement  as  false,  and  I  now  repeat  that  denunciation.  I  am  very  willing  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  my  own  acts  or  intentions;  and  it  giveu  me  sincere  pleasure  at  all  times  to  acknowli  dge  an/ 
assistance  I  may  receive  from  others,  either  in  council  or  action.  If  I  had  determined  to  abandon  Nashvill  ■  it  would 
have  been  upon  my  best  judgment,  and  I  sliould  cheerfully  have  submitted  to  a  verdict  on  the  wisdcau  of  my  course. 
I  assert  that  I  never  intimated  to  Governor  Johnson  an  intention  or  wish  to  leave  Kashville  w  iti.out  a  gai  i  iaon  ;  that 
there  was  no  discussion  between  us,  pro  and  coii,  on  tlie  subject,  and  that  the  determination  to  hold  the  placr  «as  my 
own,  uninfluenced  by  him  in  any  manner.  I  had  not  that  confidence  in  his  judjiment  or  that  distrust  of  my  own  which 
would  have  induced  mo  to  seek  liis  counsel.  On  account  of  his  official  position  I  called  on  him  first  to  infoim  him 
what  I  meant  to  do,  and  last  to  tell  him  what  garrison  I  had  concluded  to  leave.  On  both  occasions,  ;is  far  as  my 
plans  were  concerned,  I  was  the  speaker  and  be  the  listener.  Aly  officers  were  far  more  likely  to  know  my  view.s  tliau 
hi',  and  they  have  stated  that  I  naid  always  that  the  political  importance  of  the  occupation  far  outwi  iglied  any  purely 
military  bearin?  of  the  question,  and  that  I  should  hold  the  city.  I).  C.  BUELL,  Major-Qiiieral." 

t  Statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Military  Commission  in  his  case,  p.  35.  Cuell 
also  says,  in  the  same  connection,  that  no  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  army  were  dcsiroijs  to 
attack  there,  and  that  the  advantage  of  location,  which  was  with  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  supplies,  and  the  danger  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle  while  in  such  a 
ft  position  with  reference  to  his  base,  formed  conclusive  reasons  for  not  .seeking  battle. 
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and  almost  universal.  The  faces  of  the  army  were  once  more  turned  north- 
ward— General  Buell  holding  it  of  the  first  importance  to  reach  Louisville,  and 
incorporate  the  heavy  re-enforcements  of  raw  troops  there  assembled  into  his 
veteran  army.  On  the  29th  of  September  the  last  of  his  divisions  entered 
Louisville;  on  the  aOth  the  consolidation  and  reorganization  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  army  was  marching  out  against  the  Rebel  force  that  now  had 
undisputed  possession  of  three-fourths  of  Kentucky.  But  before  this  General 
Biiell  had  been  ordered  by  the  indignant  Administration  to  turn  over  his  com- 
mand to  General  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  and,  at  the  special  request  of  that  officer,  had 
been  reinstated. =^ 

It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  the  arm}'  that  thus  ended  its  march  against 
Chattanooga  at  Louisville  as  being  in  a  demoralized  condition.  Undoubtedl}^  it 
was  much  dissatisfied,  full  of  unsoldierl}'  clamor,  nois}^  in  denunciation  of  its 
commander.  Yet  General  Buell  saitl  he  never  doubted  his  ability  to  direct  and 
control  it  as  he  would;  and  those  who  remember  its  exhausted  and  disorganized 
condition  when  it  reached  the  Ohio,  and  the  magic  transformation  which  it 
underwent,  when,  within  a  day  after  the  arrival  of  its  rear-guard,  the  advance 
moved  out  with  compact  ranks,  and  hopes  as  high  as  ever,  against  the  foe  it  had, 
over  three  States,  been  vainly  hoping  to  encounter,  will  not  fail  to  award  the 
General,  who  wrought  this  change,  the  higli  praise  he  rightfully  deserves  for  an 
achievement  almost  as  wonderful  as  that  which  led  the  defeated  army  from  tho 
field  of  the  second  Bull  Bun  to  the  heights  of  Antietam. 

Spreading  out  his  reorganized  army  into  five  columns,  General  Buell  swept 
the  country  from  Louisville  and  Frankfort  in  converging  lines  upon  Bardstown, 
where  he  knew  Bragg  to  be  rapidly  cf)ncentrating.  Near  this  point  there  was 
some  skirmishing,  but  Bragg's  rear-guard  moved  away  eight  hours  before  the 
advance  of  Buell  entered.  A  stand  next  seemed  probable  at  Danville,  and 
thither  the  three  corps  were  directed  once  more  on  converging  roads,  the  cen- 
tral one  leading  through  Perrj'ville.  Then,  as  news  came  that  Bragg  was  con- 
centrating at  Perr3-ville  itself,  the  directions  of  the  wings  were  changed  to 
corrc^pond  with  the  new  movement  thus  required. 

Tiius  it  happened  that  on  the  allenioon  of  the  7th  of  October  the  central 
corps  was  di-iving  the  enemy's  pickets  three  miles  north-west  of  Pcrryvillc,  and 

•The  following  are  Horae  of  the  dispatches: 

[Received  WoHliiiigton  Spptcinbcr  29,  18fi2.] 

"  liOuisvii.i.F.,  Kkniitky,  Soptembor  20,  lsr)2— 2.,%  P.  M. 
"  MaJor-Gf.keraL  Hallkck,  Oeneral-in-Chiff:    I  hiivn  received  your  (irdcrs  of  tlie  2ltli  iiiHtiuit  reijuiriiiff  mo  to 
torn  oT<T  niy  coinmantl  to  M.\ji»r-Ginenil  G.  Fl.  ThoniiiB.    1  linve  aotordiiiL'ly  ttiriied  over  llie  i  onjiuand  to  liiiii,  and, 
io  fortlier  vbedlence  to  your  iiiRtructionH,  I  ghall  repair  to  Itidianapoliii  ami  await  riutlfr  nrderfi. 

"I).  C.  lUJlOLIy,  Major-Gcneral." 

"  Wahiiinoton,  Suptenil)or  29,  1H62. 
"  MAJot-Gr.WrBAI.  Bfri.l,  LoninilU:    General  ordcru  chaiiKinc  tlie  ecinimand  of  tlic  Department  of  Tenneusio  ami 
tho  trcK>p»  at  I,«al*Tille,  «nd   mjf  liintrnetionK  lumed  oti  tliOHU  onlerH,  are,  liy  autliorily  cjf  tlie   I'rr'Bident,  siiNpended, 
•ri'l  Oen-ial  Baell  will  art  on  my  t<'legrHm  of  a  later  dato.  II.  W.  II  ATiI/KCK,  Oeneral-in-Cliie.f." 

(Uecelved  WnBhlngton  September  .in.] 

'•  Louisviu.E,  September  . 30,  lKfi2— 1  1'.  M. 
"Gr.vr.RAL  Uallcck  :    I  recclmd  laat  cveninic  your  dliipatcli  RUHpeiidlnK  my  removal  from  eonimand.    OiiL  of  a 
li^v  ot  public  duty  J  (ball  continue  to  dlicbargo  the  dutlea  of  my  comiiiaiid  to  tbe  lieKtofmy  ability  until  otherwiHo 
ordered.  "  ^-  ^-  UUEMj,  Wajor-Generul.*' 
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skirmishing  sharply  for  the  possession  of  some  pools  of  water  in  the  dry  bed  of 
a  tributary  to  Chaplin  River.  Meanwhile  orders  were  sent  in  all  haste  to  Mc- 
Cook's  and  Crittenden's  corps  to  hasten  up  and  take  positions  on  the  right  and 
left  respectively  of  the  central  corps.  Their  commanders  were  then  to  report 
in  person,  and  dispositions  were  made  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  enemy. 
General  McCook  did  not  receive  the  order  till  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  and 
he  marched  at  five  instead  of  three,  as  had  been  directed.  General  Crittenden 
did  not  receive  it  till  some  hours  later,  owing  to  his  having  been  compelled  to 
move  off  the  i-oute  assigned  him  to  secure  water.*  To  the  General  command- 
ing, whose  habitual  movements  wore  deliberate,  and  with  whom  thorough  ])rep- 
aration  was  held  an  absolute  essential  preliminary,  these  delays  seemed  sufficient 
cause  lor  postponing  the  decisive  attack  until  the  next  day.  Meantime  he  had 
been  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  himself,  while  having  only  one  corps  up; 
but  Avhen  the  morning  passed  in  light  skirmishing,  and  McCook's  corps  began 
to  come  in,  he  considered  the  danger  passed,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  battle  he  intended  to  deliver  on  the  morrow. 

Not  until  four  o'clock  did  the  General  know  of  any  change  in  the  circum- 
stances on  which  this  action  was  based.  Artillery  firing  he  heard,  and  sounds 
as  of  skirmishing,  but  these  had  been  going  on  all  morning;  and  he  rested  on 
his  order  to  the  corps  commanders  to  report  in  person  on  their  arrival. f  Then, 
however,  came  the  startling  message,  borne  by  an  aid  of  McCook's,  that  a 
severe  battle  had  been  going  on  for  several  hours,  that  the  flanks  were  giving 
way,  and  that,  unless  speedily  re-enforced,  he  Avould  not  be  able  to  maintain  his 

*  There  had  been  a  long  drought,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  water  embarrassed  the  movements 
and  brought  much  suflering  on  the  troops. 

The  order  sent  to  ]\IcCook  was  intended  to  get  his  corps  into  position  by  seven  or  eight 
o'clock.  The  delays  above  spoken  of  were  such  that  the  head  of  the  column  did  not  begin 
an-iving  till  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.     The  following  is  the  text  of  the  order; 

"October  7,  l.%2— 8  P.  M. 
"  General  :  The  Third  Corps  (Gilbert's)  is  within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  Perryville— the  cavalry  being  nearer— 
probably  within  two  and  a  half  niiks.  From  all  th'i  iiifurniation  gained  to-day,  it  seems  probalile  that  the  enemy  will 
resist  our  advame  into  tlie  town.  They  are  said  to  have  a  strong  force  in  and  near  the  place.  There  is  no  water  here, 
and  we  will  get  but  little,  if  any,  until  we  get  it  at  Perryville.  We  expect  to  attack  and  carry  the  place  to-morrow. 
M^Trch  a!  three o^clnck precUeli/  tn-morrow  morning,  without  fail,  and  move  up  till  the  head  of  your  column  gets  to  witliiu 
about  three  or  tliree  and  a  half  miles  of  Perryville  :  that  is  to  say,  until  you  are  abreast  of  the  Third  Corps.  The  left 
of  this  Corps  rests  near  Bottom's  place.  Perhaps  Captain  Williams,  Jackson's  cavalry,  will  know  where  it  is.  From  the 
point  of  the  road  Gilbert  i.s  now  on,  across  direct  to  yuur  road,  is  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles.  When  the  head  of 
your  coliinin  i^ets  to  the  vicinity  designated  (three  or  three  and  a  half  miles  from  town),  halt  and  form  in  order  of 
battle,  and  It  the  rear  close  well  up ;  then  let  the  men  rest  in  position  and  be  made  as  conifurtabL?  as  possible,  but  do 
not  permit  them  to  scatter.  Have  the  country  on  your  front  examined,  a  reconnoissance  made,  and  collect  all  the  in- 
formation possilile  in  regard  to  the  enemy,  and  the  country  and  roads  in  your  vicinity,  and  then  report  ih  persoH,  as 
quickly  as  practicable,  to  those  head-iiuarters.  If  your  men  have  an  opportunity  to  get  water  of  any  kind,  they  must 
fill  their  Canteens,  and  tho  oflicers  must  caution  them  particularly  to  use  it  in  the  most  sparing  manner.  Send  to  the 
roar  every  wagon  and  animai  which  is  not  required  with  your  column.  All  the  usual  precautions  niu.-t  be  taken,  and 
preparations  made  for  action.  Keep  all  teams  back  except  ammunition  and  amlmlances.  Nothing  has  been  heard 
from  yon  to-day.  Send  orderlies  by  bearer  to  learn  the  locality  of  these  hiad-quarters.  The  General  desires  to  see 
Captain  Williams,  Jackson's  cavalry,  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  these  head-quarters. 

"Respectfully,  etc.,  JAMES  B.  FRY,  Colonel  and  Chief  of  StatT." 

tit  was  also  sworn  by  large  numbers  of  wifne.sses  before  the  Military  Commission,  that, 
owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  there  were  no  .sounds 
heard  at  the  head-quarters,  to  indicate  more  than  sharp  skirmishing.  General  Grant  was  once 
subjected  to  the  .same  misfortune  at  the  battle  of  luka.  See  account  of  that  action  in  Lives  of 
Rosecrans  and  Grant. 
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ground.  The  ne^Y8  seemetl  so  incredible  that  Bucll  could  scarce]}-  believe  it 
But  he  save  orders  for  rapid  re-enforcements.  Before  they  could  arrive  night 
had  ended  the  ill-judged  and  sanguinary  struggle.  The  next  morning  Bragg 
was  i-etreating.  and  so  severe  was  the  punishment  ho  had  inflicted,  that  he  was 
left  to  retreat  unobstructed. 

The  effective  force  under  BucHs  control  at  Perryville,  was  fifty-four  thou- 
sand men  before,  fifty  thousand  after  the  battle.  Bragg  had  sixty  thousand 
available  at  llarrodsburg,  though  he  brought,  like  Buell,  only  a  portion  of  his 
troops  into  the  action.  What  the  result  of  a  battle  between  ibrces  thus  bal- 
anced ought  to  have  been,  may  not  be  safely  asserted  in  a  business  so  uncertain 
as  war.  That  Perryville  might  have  been  a  victory,  however,  General  Buell  him- 
self seems  to  believe.  It  was  a  less  decisive  engagement  than  it  should  have  been, 
he  says,  "partly  because  of  unavoidable  difficulties,  which  prevented  the  troops, 
marching  upon  different  roads,  from  getting  on  the  ground  simultaneously, 
but  chiell}'  because  I  was  not  apprised  earlj'  enough  of  the  condition  of  aftairs 
on  my  left."  lie  adds,  "I  can  find  no  fault  with  the  former,  nor  am  I  disposed 
at  this  time  to  censure  the  latter,  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a 
grave  error.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  too  great  confidence  of  the  General  com- 
manding the  left  corps  (Major-General  McCook),  which  made  him  believe 
that  he  could  manage  the  ditficulty  without  the  aid  or  control  of  his  com- 
mander."* 

The  story  of  the  campaign,  and  of  General  Buell's  career,  may  be  briefly 
ended. 

The  General  believed  that  Bragg's  strength  was  a  full  match  for  his  own, 
and  that  all  the  Rebel  troops  were  veterans.  He  believed  that  the  invasion  had 
for  its  ol)ject  the  permanent  occupation  of  Kentucky,  He  regarded,  therefore, 
another  and  greater  battle — probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrodsburg — as  almost 
certain.  Somewhat  stunned,  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  b}'  the  rude  blow  at 
Perryville,  he  was  certainly  indisposed  to  bring  on  this  new  battle  which  he 
expected  to  be  decisive,  without  perfect  prepai-ation  and  the  complete  concen- 
tration of  his  army.  When  Bragg  moved  to  Camp  Dick  Kobinson  he  still 
believed  him  to  be  maneuvering  only  for  favorable  ground  for  battle.  And 
he  j)hilosophically  adds,  in  explanation  of  the  deliberate  course  which  ho  there- 
fore chose  to  pursue, f  "  M}'  studies  have  taught  me  that  battles  are  only  to  be 
fought  for  some  important  ol)ject ;  that  success  must  be  rendered  reasonably 
certain  if  possible — the  more  certain  the  better;  that  if  the  result  is  reasonably 
uncertain,  battle  is  only  to  be  sought  wlu;n  very  serious  'disadvantage  must 
result  from  a  failure  to  fight,  or  when  the  advantages  of  a  possible  victory  far 
outweigh  the  consequcnfcs  of  a  probable  defeat.  These  rules  suppose  that  war 
has  u  higher  object  than  that  of  mere  bloodshed;  and  military  history  jDointa 
for  study  and  commendation  to  campaigns  which   have  been  conducted  over  a 

•Statement  in  Review  of  Evidence  before  Militiiry  (Jonitui.ssion,  Official  Report,  Perrj- 
trille,   p.  00. 

tSlatcrncnt  in  Ikview  of  Evidence  before  Miiitar/  CoinmlHalon,  p.  38. 
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large  field  of  operations  with  important  results,  iiiid  without  a  single  general 
engagement.  In  my  judgment  the  cominander  merits  condemnation  who,  from 
ambition  or  ignorance,  or  a  weak  submission  to  the  dictation  of  popular  clainoi', 
and  without  necessity  or  profit,  has  squandered  the  lives  of  his  soldiers." 

Thus  reasoning,  General  Buell  proceeded  Avith  his  deliberate  and  strictly 
correct  preparations  for  battle,  till  he  discovered  that  Bragg  was  making  off  I'rom 
the  State  with  his  plunder.  Then  he  made  vigorous  but  by  no  means  vehe- 
ment-^3ursuit,  till  he  had  dogged  the  rear-guard  into  the  mountains. 

Meantime  the  Administration,  delighted  with  what  was  called,  in  the  fool- 
ish language  of  those  self-deceiving  days,  the  victory  of  Perryville,  was  elate 
with  the  vision  of  the  army  rushing  pell-mell  after  the  fragments  of  the 
Rebel  rout  through  the  mountains,  and  relieving  East  Tennessee.  Nothing  less 
than  the  speedy  occupation  of  Ivnoxville  and  Chattanooga  was  confidently 
exjjected. 

To  the  President  and  Cabinet,  thus  sanguine  and  jubilant,  came  a  calm 
letter  from  the  unmoved  commander  of  the  army  in  Kentucky.  He  regarded 
further  jjursuit,  he  said,  as  of  little  use  ;  he  proposed,  therefore,  speedily  to 
turn  the  heads  of  his  columns  toward  Nashville  again  ;  and  for  the  rest,  he  had 
to  remind  the  Government  that  the  present  was,  probably,  as  convenient  a  time 
as  was  likely  to  be  found  for  making  the  change,  which  it  had  seemed  to  think 
needful,  in  the  command  of  this  arm}- !  He  then  explained  (and  subsequent 
events  were  soon  to  vindicate  his  sagacity  in  this  respect)  that  he  had  no  doubt 
Bragg  would  soon  be  found  near  Nashville;  so  that,  whether  for  the  immediate 
protection  of  that  city  and  the  re-opening  of  the  severed  lines  of  communica- 
tion, or  for  ofi'ensive  operations  against  Bragg,  the  movement  on  Nashville  was 
the  correct  one  for  the  army  to  make.* 

"  The  dispatches  (not  hitherto  accessible  in  any  published  form)  may  be  found  on  the  tiles 
of  the  War  Department.     They  are  as  follows : 

[Keceived  at  Washington  October  I7th.] 

[CYPHEK.] 

"  HEAD-QuARxr.ns  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Octnbpr  Ifi,  18fi2. 

"  Majou-Geneeal  Halleck,  General-in-Chie/ :  You  are  aware  that  betwi'eu  (liab  Orchard  and  Cumberland  Gap 
the  country  is  almost  a  desert. 

"  The  limited  supply  of  forage  which  the  country  affords  is  consumed  by  the  enemy  as  he  passes.  In  the  day  and  a 
half  that  we  have  been  in  this  sterile  region  our  animals  have  suffered  exceedingly.  The  enemy  has  been  driven  into 
the  heart  of  this  desert,  and  must  go  on,  for  he  can  not  exist  in  it.  For  the  same  reason,  we  can  not  pursue  in  it  witli 
any  hope  of  overtaking  him  ;  for,  while  he  is  moving  back  on  his  supplies,  and,  as  ho  goes,  consuming  what  the  roun- 
tiy  affords,  v.e  niuit  biiug  oms  feiwan!.  There  i-  but  one  road,  pod  tliat  a  bad  cne.  The  mute  iibonnds  ir  diflne-ilt 
defiles,  in  which  a  small  force  can  retard  the  progress  of  a  large  one  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  tliat  time  the 
enemy  could  gain  material  advantage  in  a  move  upon  other  points.  For  these  rca.^ons,  which  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  elaborate,  I  deem  it  useless  and  inexpedient  to  continue  the  pursuit,  but  propose  to  direct  the  main  force 
under  my  command  rapidly  upon  Nashville,  which  General  Negley  reported  to  mo  as  already  being  invested  by  a  con- 
siderable force,  and  toward  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  Bragg  will  move  the  main  part  of  his  army.  The  railroads  are 
being  rapidly  repaired,  and  will  soon  be  available  for  our  supplies.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  throw  m.\  self  on  my 
wagon  transportation,  which,  fortunately,  is  ample.  While  I  shall  proceed  with  these  dispositions,  deeming  them  to 
be  proper  for  the  public  interest,  it  is  but  meet  that  I  should  say  that  the  present  time  is,  perhaps,  as  convenient  u^ 
any  fur  making  any  change  that  may  be  thought  proper  in  the  command  of  this  army. 

"  It  has  not  accomplished  all  that  I  had  hoped,  or  all  that  faction  might  demand  ;  yet,  composed  as  it  is— one-half 
of  pmfectly  new  troops— it  has  defeated  a  powerful  and  thoroughly-disciplined  army  in  one  battle,  and  has  driven  it 
away,  baffled  and  dispirited  at  least,  and  as  much  demoralized  as  an  army  can  be  under  tuch  discipline  ns  Bragg 
maintains  over  all  troops  that  he  commamls. 

"I  will  telegraph  you  more  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  troops  in  Kentucky,  and  other  matters, 
to-mcirrow.  I).   C.  BUELL,  Major-General." 

[CyPHER.] 

"Head-Quarters  Army  ok  the  Ohio,  Camp  near  Blount  Vernon,  Kentucky,  October  17,  1862. 
"Major-General  II.  W.  Halleck,  Ocncral-i»-Chi>'/:  My  advance  has  cvntiiimd  to  follow  up  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  progress  has  been  slow,  owing  more  to  the  obstruction  placed  in  the  road  yesterday  and  to-day  by  fell- 

Vol.  I.— 46. 
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The  astonished  President  remonstrated,  and  finally  peremptorily  forbade. 
He  seemed  quite  willinix  to  overlook  Buell's  sugg-estion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
relieving  him  ;  hut  he  wanted  to  knoAv  why  the  troops  could  not  march  as  the 
enemy  marched,  live  as  the  enemy  lived,  and  tight  as  the  enemy  fought.  And 
he  added  :  "Your  army  must  enter  East  Tennessee  this  fall." 

General  Buell  replied  courteous!}',  di]domatically,  buf  with  an  nnan- 
swerable  arraj*  of  arguments  in  lavor  of  his  own  plan.  His  letter  was  written 
on  the  20lh  of  October.  On  tlie  iMth,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presidtiwit,  an 
order  was   issued,   relieving   him   froin    the   command.       On   the    30lh    General 

ing  tr*^s,  than  to  tlie  opposition,  thou^-h  more  oi'  U'ss  fUiiiiiisliins  li.TS  been  kopt  up.  Tlio  absonco  of  foraso  hiis  cnm- 
pfltrd  mo  to  kei'P  back  the  gientor  part  of  the  cavalry  anil  artillery,  and  dopenJ  mainly  on  infantry.  It  is  possible 
that  we  msy  l>"  able  to  sfrike  th-'  enemy's  trains  and  roar-guard  coniins  in  on  tlie  Kiclimond  road,  bnt  not  much 
more:  »nd  if  he  j;-.-ts  beyond  London  witlunit  that,  it  will  be  useless  to  continue  tho  pursuit;  and,  as  1  ndvist'd  you 
last  night.  I  shall  direct  n\y  main  torco  by  tUo  most  direct  route  \ipon  Xashville,  where  its  presence  will  certainly  be 
i«iuired,  whether  for  oflensive  or  dofensivo  objects.  I  propose  to  take  the  old  divis^ions  which  I  brought  out  of  Ten- 
Dessiv,  to  each  brisade  of  which  I  have  added  a  new  resinient,  and  one  other  (Sheridan's),  cunuiosed  about  two-thirds 
of  new  regiments.  Kentucky  should  not  be  left  with  less  than  thirty  thousand  men  to  guard  communications  and 
T*p*l  raids.  I  propose,  for  the  present,  to  place  one  brigade  at  Lebanon,  one  at  JIunfordsville,  one  division  at  I'owl- 
Inp  Ore<-n.  besidis  the  necessary  bridse-gnards  at  various  points.  General  Wright  has,  I  believe,  moved  one  division 
to  Lexinetou.  That  force  should  be  kept  there,  or,  better  still,  as  long  as  the  road.s  are  in  condition  so  that  it  can  be 
■applied,  should  be  thrown  forward  to  London.  There  should  be  two  regiments  of  cavalry  nt  Lexington,  two  at 
Bowling  Ortcn,  and  two  at  Lebanon.  They  should  be  employed  actively  against  guerrilla  bands,  and  concentrate 
n«pidly  against  more  formidable  cavalry  raids.  There  can,  liowcver,  be  no  perfect  security  for  Kentucky  until  East 
Tennessee  is  occupied.  There  has  been  no  time  hitherto  when  that  could  be  done  with  any  prospect  of  permanency 
with  the  force  that  was  available.  We  should  have  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  resources  and  away 
from  our  own,  just  as  Bragg  did  iu  invading  Kentucky ;  and,  with  any  means  that  we  hav(^  hithei  lo  had,  the  result 
mnst  have  been  similar.  Tlie  enemy  will  regard  the  invasion  of  East  Tc  iinessee  as  the  most  dangerous  blow  at  the 
rtbelUou,  and  will,  it  seems  to  me,  turn  his  {;reatest  efforts  aaainst  it,  limitiug  his  operations  in  Virginia,  if  neces- 
8ary.  to  the  defense  of  Itichmond.  From  tins  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  force  with  which  it  should  bo  under- 
taken, oral  least  followed  up.  D.  C.  BUELL,  Major-General." 

"Washington,  October  IS,  ts62— S.-'jO  A.  M. 
"Gestral  BlT.i.L,  Crab  Orchard :  The  rapid  march  of  your  army  from  Louisville,  and  your  victory  at  Pcrryvillc, 
has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Government.  The  great  object  to  be  attained  is  to  drive  the  enemy  fiom  ICentucky 
and  Ka.«t  Tennessee.  If  we  can  not  do  it  now  we  need  never  I'.ope  for  it.  If  the  country  is  such  that  you  can  not  fcdlow 
the  enemy,  i«  there  not  .some  other  practicable  road  that  will  lead  to  tho  same  result  — tliat  is,  compel  them  to  leave  the 
Cor.ntr>-  ?  By  keeping  between  him  and  Nashville  can  you  not  cover  that  place,  and  at  the  same  time  compel  him  to  fall 
back  int.!  the  Valley  uf  Virginia,  or  into  Georgia?  If  we  can  occupy  Knoxville  or  Chattanooga  we  can  keep  the  (  nemy 
out  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  To  fall  back  on  Nashvjlle  is  to  give  up  East  Tennessee  to  be  plundered,  moreover  you 
are  now  much  nearer  to  Knoxville,  and  as  near  to  Chattanooga  as  to  Nashville.  If  you  go  to  the  latter  place  and  bear 
to  P^ast  T'-nneggee  you  move  over  two  siiles  nf  an  equilatorial  triangle,  while  the  enemy  hold  the  third.  Again,  may  he 
not  ill  the  mr'antime  make  another  raid  into  Kentucky  ?  If  Nashville  is  really  in  danger  it  must  be  re-enforcod.  Mor- 
gan's fuices  have  been  sent  to  Eastern  Virginia,  bnt  we  probably  can  very  soon  send  some  troops  up  tho  Cumberland. 
Thoiie  int'-nil'-d  f..r  that  purpose  have  been  drawn  off  by  the  urgent  appeals  of  Grant  and  Curtis.  Can  not  siuue  of  the 
force*  at  Loui«vilIe  bo  sent  to  Nashville?  H.  W.  IIALLECK." 

"  Wasiiixoto.n,  October  10,  1802-  1..".0  P.  IM. 
"Gexeeai.  BuFiL,  Mnunt  Vernon:  Your  telegram  of  the  17th  received  this  morning  and  has  been  laid  before  tho 
Pr««ldent,  who  concurs  in  the  views  expressed  in  my  telegram  to  you  yesteiday.  Thi.'  captuic  of  East  Tennessee  should 
be  the  main  object  of  your  campaign.  You  say  it  is  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  retources,  niake  it  the  heart  of  yours. 
Yonr  army  «.an  live  there  if  the  enemy  can.  Yon  must  in  a  great  measure  live  upon  the  i-ountry,  paying  for  your  sup- 
j>Uc»ii  wh'u  prop<T,  and  levyin?  cntributions  when  necessary.  I  am  directed  by  the  J'resideut  to  say  to  you  that  your 
army  mn»t  ent-r  Ea»t  Tcnneg-iee  this  fall,  and  that  it  ought  to  move  there  while  the  roads  are  passable.  Once  between 
Iheenomyand  Nnghvilln  there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  re-.. pcning  your  communications  with  that  place,  llo 
d«Ki  not  undorgfaiid  why  we  ran  not  mareh  as  the  enemy  marches,  live  as  he  lives,  and  fight  as  he  lights,  unless  wo 
admit  the  inferiority  of  our  troops  nrtl  of  our  (Jenerals.  Once  hold  the  valley  of  the  Upp(^r  Tennessee,  and  tho  oper- 
•tioim  of  ^ertlllaain  that  State  and  in  Kentucky  will  soon  cease.  U.  W.  ll.\  LLErK." 

[CVPIIKR.] 

"  Head-Quartf.rh  Aumv  or  tub  Ohio,  Danville,  Kentucky,  October  20,  lRii2  -1  A.  M. 

"  MAJOR-0r.jrF.BAi.  IIamjck,  i.enrral-in-Chuf:  I  am  voiy  grateful  for  the  approbation  expressed  in  your  dispatch  of 
lh<>  I7th.  I  ha*«  al<i«  ree-iv<d  your  dispatch  of  yoHterday,  conveying  orders  for  moving  into  East  Tennissee.  IJinlonbt- 
edlr  the  prev'Dt  !•  In  many  reiip  rtg  a  favoral.h'  opportunity  fcjr  the  movrnieut.  Ear  fioin  nnikingcd);  eel  ions,  the  olij<<  t 
of  mr  dl«patrh  wan  to  call  aitintion  lo  its  iniporlance,  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  I  suggested  the  dilTicultii'H  so  that  llio 
r'^ulnlte  m'-ann  could  bn  provid'-d  if  possible.  In  gpeakin^  of  East  Tennessee  as  being  near  the  heart  of  the  eni'Uiy's 
r»»'>iirr,«i,  I  m'-nnt  that  he 'ould  concentrate  hig  troops  there  rapidly.  I  have  no  doubt  you  reali/,"  that  the  oecupa- 
thn  of  E«»t  T'-nn'-»neo  with  a  ge.ltnbl"  force  i»  an  undertakln.'j  of  very  considerable  magnltudo,  and  that  if  undi-r- 
tak^n  onwIrlMxMjr  It  will  fail.     I  vetitur-  to  (five  you  my  views. 

*•  If  til"-  ••n-my  puti  him^df  on  the  ilcfennive  in  East  Tennegsen,  It  will  require  an  available  force  of  eighty  th.ousand 
mTi  to  take  and  hold  it.  If  oar  army  can  "ubglot  on  the  country  go  mu.h  the  better,  but  it  will  not  do  to  rely  Hol.ly 
on  that  ionrrn.  If  roo  can  obtain  forajcc  and  one-half  of  our  breadHtufffi,  that  for  the  present  is  pi-obab!y  ai  much  as 
WDcando.    Ererrthln?  oliw  mugt  l>c  hault-d.    Nnshvlllu  U  egiientiul  as  a  <h>pot,  afterward  JlcMinnviUe.    Gainusboro' 
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Eosecrans  preseuted  the  order,  and  General  Buell  gracefully  presented  Lis  suc- 
cessor and  took  his  leave  of  the  army  he  had  organized  so  well  and  led  throui;-!) 
such  checkered  scenes. 

General  Buell's  career  here  practically  ends.  It  may  be  best  considered  in 
its  three  main  epochs. 

The  first  was  marked  by  the  organization  of  the  Armj-  of  the  Ohio,  whicli 
afterward  came  to  be  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Of  that  work 
it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise.  The  second  was 
marked  b}'  the  origination  of  the  great  Western  campaign  of  1862,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  imperiled  arm^-  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  In  that  General  Buell 
lias  his  sure  title — after  some  years  be  past — to  the  regard  and  gratitude  of  the 
country.  The  third  was  marked  by  the  campaign  which  began  with  the  ohject 
of  liberating  East  Tennessee,  and  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  an  invader  from 
Kentucky.  Of  that  we  may  now  say  that  it  was  fatally  correct.  General 
Buell  followed,  throughout  it,  the  maxims  of  the  science  of  war,  but  he  fol- 
lowed them  after  his  calm,  deliberate  fashion,  with  such  lack  of  vigor  and  such 
excess  of  prudence  as  to  lose  the  rich  rewards  which  a  more  reckless  com- 
mander might  have  won.  Nevertheless,  if  his  conduct  here  was  not  great,  it 
was  safe;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  pursued  by  the  same  ma- 
lignity of  official  ignorance  which   harassed    his    successor  through   half  the 

niiiy  be  an  important  point  for  us  as  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  opens,  which  may  not  be  for  two 
months.  We  can  procure  aU  of  our  forase  and  breadstuffs,  and  some  meat,  from  JUddle  TennesSL'e,  but  NashvilUi  aud 
the  vicinity  must  be  rid  of  the  enemy  in  any  considerabhi  force  ;  we  can  not  otherwise  collect  supplies.  The  enemy  h.ig 
repaired  and  is  now  usin?  the  Chattanooga  Eailroad  to  Murfreesboro',  and  is  threatening  Nashville  somewhat  seri- 
ously, as  appears  from  a  dispatch  received  to-day  from  General  Negley,  which  I  send  you.  This  danger  has  no  refer- 
ence to  Braggs  movements.  If  the  enemy  should  not  be  there  in  heavy  force,  it  would  not  he  necessary  or  desirable 
to  go  to  Xashville  in  full  force.  We  could  ^ross  the  Cumberland  at  various  points  above,  and  go  in  by  Jamestown, 
Montgomery,  Clinton,  or  Kingston,  and  there  is  no  shorter  way  ;  that  by  Cumberland  Gap  being  out  of  the  question. 

"  The  railroad  to  Nashville  must  be  opened  and  rendered  secure,  because,  until  navigation  opens,  that  is  the  only 
channel  for  supplies.  A  part  of  the  route  to  East  Tennessee  is  mountainous,  and  destitute  of  supplies  of  every  sort. 
As  we  advance,  depots  of  forage  to  be  supplied  from  the  productive  region  must  be  established  to  carry  our  trains 
across  the  sterile  region— say  at  Mc.Minnville  and  Coolcsville— but  that  will  not  delay  the  advance  of  the  army. 

"  From  th.'se  data  I  make  this  estimate  : 

"  Taking  matters  as  they  stand,  twenty  thousand  men,  distributed  pretty  much  as  indicated  in  my  previous  dis- 
patcli,  should  be  kept  in  Kentucky  ;  twenty  thousand  in  Middle  Tennessee  and  on  the  line  of  communication  to  East 
Tennessee;  and  eighty  thousand  should  be  available  in  any  field  in  East  Tennessee.  Bragg's  force  in  Kentucky  has 
not  fallen  nmch,  if  any,  short  of  sixty  thousand  men.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  increase  it  to  eighty  thousand 
men  on  the  line  of  the  East  Tennessee  Railroad.  1  could  in  an  hotir's  conversation  give  you  my  views,  and  explain 
the  routes  and  character  of  the  country,  better  than  I  can  in  a  dispatch,  and  p?i  haps  satisfactorily  ;  and  if  you  think 
it  worth  while,  I  can  see  you  in  AVashington  without  deferring  my  movements,  provided  you  concur  in  the  e.Kpi'diincy 
of  moving  lirst  in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  In  fact  we  must  of  necssity  move  so  as  to  turn  Jamestown  and  Mont- 
gomery. It  will  also  help  to  conceal  our  plans.  I  can  give  good  reasons  why  we  can  not  do  all  that  tlie  enemy  has 
attempted  to  do,  such  as  operating  without  a  base,  etc.,  without  ascribing  the  difl'crence  to  the  inferiority  of  our  Gen- 
erals, though  tiiat  may  be  true.  The  spirit  of  the  rebellion  enforces  a  subordination  to  privations  and  want  which 
public  sentiment  renders  abst)lutely  inipossible  among  our  troops.  To  make  matters  worse  on  our  side,  the  death 
penalty,  for  any  offens(^  whatever,  is  put  beyond  the  power  of  the  commanders  of  armies,  where  it  is  placed  in  every 
other  army  in  the  world.  The  sooner  this  is  remedied  the  better  for  the  country.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  from 
these  causes,  and  from  these  alone,  the  discipline  of  the  Rebel  army  is  superior  to  ours.  Again,  instead  of  imitating 
the  enemy's  plan  of  campaign,  I  should  rather  say  that  his  failure  had  been  in  a  measure  due  to  his  peculiar  mctluid. 
No  army  can  operate  effectively  upon  less  than  this  has  dtjue  in  the  last  two  months.  A  considerable  part  of  the  time, 
it  has  been  on  half  rations.  It  is  now  moving  without  tents,  with  only  such  cooking  utensils  as  the  men  can  carry 
and  with  one  baggage  wagon  to  each  regiment,  but  it  can  not  continue  to  do  this  during  the  cold  wet  weather  which 
must  soon  be  expected,  without  being  disabled  by  sickness.  D.  C.  BUELL,  Major-General." 

"Head-Quartfrs  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  24,  l>y.2. 
"Ma.tor-Genepal  n.  C.  Buell,  Commandinrr,  etc.: 

"Gknau.vl:  The  President  directs  that  on  the  presentation  of  this  order  you  will  turn  oyer  your  command  to 
Major-Generi'.l  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  and  repair  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  reporting  from  that  place  to  the  Adjutant-Gen. 
eral  of  the  army  for  further  orders. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Cliiof." 
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ensuinj;  season  ;  and  that  his  objoctions  to  such  an  advance  into  East  Tennnossee, 
as  was  urged  upon  him,  were  more  tlian  vindicated  by  subseq^uent  sad  expe- 
rience. 

A  military  commission  was  appointed,  after  some  time,  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  investigate  General  Buell's  conduct  with  reference  to  the  invasion  of 
Kentuckv.  It  sat  in  Cincinnati  with  closed  doors,  took  volumes  of  testimony, 
and  made  a  report  which,  years  after  tlie  close  of  the  war,  the  Government  AvaB 
still  carefully  keeping  from  the  public.  That  its  conclusions  did  not  touch  Gen- 
oral  Buell's  honor  as  a  Soldier,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  Country,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  subsequentlj^  offei-ed  commands — onco 
under  General  Sherman,  his  junior  (and  his  jirofessional  if  not  personal 
enemy),  and  once  under  General  Canby,  also  his  junior.  Both  of  these  he  de- 
clined. ITe  was  some  time  atlerward  mustered  out  of  his  :-ank  in  the  volunteer 
service  as  Major-General,  and  he  thereupon  resigned  the  Colonel's  commission, 
which  he  now  held  in  the  Adjutant-General's  Corps  of  the  regular  arm}',  and 
retired  to  private  life.  lie  became  connected  with  the  late  Eobert  Alexander, 
of  Kentucky,  in  mining  operations  at  Airdrie,  near  Paradise,  in  the  south-west- 
ern part  of  that  State,  and  to  these  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years, 

lie  long  remained  veiy  unpopular  with  the  great  mass  of  the  peojilo  who 
supported  the  war.  He  was  accused  of  undue  lenity  to  the  Eebels,  of  too  much 
sympathy  with  them,  and,  indeed,  of  disloj^alty  to  the  cause.  This  last  slander 
he  himself  did  something  to  encourage,  by  the  publication  of  a  letter,  obviously 
designed  to  aid  the  Democratic  opposition  to  the  war,  in  which  he  gave,  as  one 
of  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  army,  his  disapproval  of  the  means  whereby  and 
the  manner  in  Avhieh  the  war  was  conducted. 

Personally,  General  Buell  retains  the  character  described  by  his  playmates 
as  distinguishing  him  in  his  boyhood.  He  is  cultivated,  polished,  and  reticent; 
disposed  to  have  but  few  warm  friendships;  exclusive  and  somewhat  haughty 
in  his  bearing.  No  one  can  study  his  career  without  being  impressed  by  his 
ability.  He  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  pungent  writers  among  the  officers 
who  rose  to  distinction  during  the  war.  He  has  studiously  avoided  much  de- 
fense of  himself  against  the  attacks  with  which,  for  a  time,  the  press  of  the 
r.ountry  was  burdened  :  but  he  has  on  two  occasions  felt  called  to  notice  certain 
Htatcments  of  General  Sherman's,  and  once  to  address  a  public  letter  to  Genei-al 
Grant.  The  result  of  these  performances  was  to  convince  all  that,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  the  military  advantages  of  those  officers,  they  were  no  match 
for  him  with  the  pen. 

Politically,  General  Bucll  is  a  strong  Conservative — having,  ])erhaps,  his 
nearest  affiliations  with  what  was  once  known  as  the  Kentucky  Unionist  i)arty. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK. 


OBEET  GUMMING  SCHENCK,  Congressman  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter before  the  war,  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Congressional  Committees 
on  Military  Affairs  since  the  war,  Major-General  of  volunteers,  a  soldier 
of  great  zeal  and  gallantry,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  our 
Department  Commanders,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1809. 

His  father.  General  William  C.  Schenck,  an  early  settler  in  the  Miami 
Valley,  was  an  efficient  officer  in  the  North-western  Army  under  General  Har- 
rison, and  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  He 
died  at  Columbus  in  January,  1821,  while  attending  a  session  of  the  Assembly. 

After  his  father's  death  Robert  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Gen- 
eral James  Findley,  of  Cincinnati,  but  he  continued  to  reside  with  his  mother, 
at  Franklin,  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  November,  1824.  He  graduated  in  Sejitem- 
ber,  1827,  but  remained  at  Oxford  reviewing  and  extending  his  studies,  and 
employing  part  of  his  time  as  tutor  of  French  and  Latin,  until  1830,  when  he 
received  his  Master's  Degree. 

In  November  of  that  j^ear  he  entered  Thomas  Corwiii's  law-office  at  Leba- 
non, and  in  the  following  January  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  Attorney  and 
Counsellor  at  Law,  and  Solicitor  in  Chancery.  Removing  to  Dayton  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  with  Joseph  H.  Crane,  and  three  years 
later  he  formed  a  partnership  witli  Peter  Odlin,  which  continued  until  the  com- 
mencement of  his  active  political  and  public  life.  He  was  ver}^  successful  in  his 
practice ;  his  legal  acquirements,  tact,  and  ability  as  an  advocate  being  in  ready 
demand. 

In  1838,  young  Schenck,  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  induced  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature  for  Montgomery 
County,  on  the  Whig  ticket.  The  Democrats,  however,  were  in  the  ascendancy, 
an-d  his  competitor  led  him  b}'  a  small  majority.  Three  years  later,  not  having 
been  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  elected  to  tlic  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Having  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker  in  the  celebrated  political  campaign  of  1840,  in  which  but  one  man 
in  Ohio,  the  great  orator  who  had  been  his  teacher  in  the  law,  was  popularly 
held  his  superior,  he  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  a  leader  in  opposing  the 
schemes  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  that  body,  and  at  an  exti-a  session   in 
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the  ensuing  suramor,  ho.  by  his  energy  and  ability,  defeated  an  attempt  (Avhich 
by  the  aid  of  the  Douioeratie  Speaker  seemed  almost  sure  of  success)  to  force 
through  without  consideration  an  obnoxious  apportionment  bill,  by  Avhich,  in 
the  slang  phrase  of  the  day,  the  Congressional  Districts  Avero  to  bo  "  Gerry- 
mandered "  in  the  Democratic  interest.  His  action  drew  upon  him' the  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  among  whom  was  the  late  Governor 
Brough.  Twenty  years  afterward,  Mr.  Scheuck,  Governor  Brough,  and  Eufus 
P.  Spalding  i^the  presiding  otficer  whom  Schenck  arrested  in  an  attempt  to  put 
the  motion)  acted  in  harmony-  for  the  weal  of  the  nation,  independent  of  any 
party  except  that  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Schenck  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority,  and  he  rendered  val- 
uable services  to  his  constituents  by  advocating  measures  for  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  State,  and  for  economy  in  its  finances. 

In  184:3  he  had  risen  so  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  his  party  as  to  be  ac- 
cepted almost  by  common  consent  as  the  candidate  for  Congress.  He  carried 
tl»e  usually  close  district  by  more  than  the  full  majority  of  his  party,  and  was 
re-elected  for  each  succeeding  term  until  1850,  when  he  declined  a  nomination, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1851  was  appointed,  by  President  Fillmore, 
Minister  to  Brazil. 

During  his  Congressional  career,  Mr.  Schenck  ranked  among  the  first  as  an 
efficient  and  practical  statesman.  It  was  evident  that  he  understood  every  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  spoke,  and  when  occasion  required,  he  was  quick  at  rejiar- 
tee,  keen,  pungent,  and  satirical.  Ho  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  Whig 
leaders  in  the  House,  and  his  reputation  became  National.  He  came  to  be 
known  as  an  anti-slavery  Whig — in  fact,  almost  a  free-soil  AVhig.  But  he  was 
nevertheless — as  judged  by  the  standard  of  these  times— a  Conservative.  He 
agreed  mainly  with  his  great  teacher  and  friend.  Governor  Corwin.  The  in- 
tensity of  his  nature  and  the  proibundly  earnest  character  of  his  convictions, 
led  to  a  peculiar  bitterness  in  his  attacks  upon  his  opponents,  which  continued 
to  characterize  him  through  life,  and  the  results  of  Avhich  were  long  to  bo  traced 
in  the  temper  of  bolli  friends  and  foes  in  his  district.  His  popularity  depended 
solely  upon  his  abilities.  He  was  too  proud  to  solicit  votes,  to  yield  to  preju- 
dices, or  to  adopt  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  politician. 

While  Minister  to  Bi-azil  he  received,  without  solicitation  on  his  part, 
ppecial  instructions  from  tlie  Secretar}-  of  State  to  proceed  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
.sion  to  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  to  Montevideo  in  the  Jiepublic  of  Uraguay.  At  tho 
Huinc  time  he  was  empowered  to  negotiate  with  an}'  one  who  might  be  author- 
ized to  represent  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  Several  treaties  were  efi'ecled  with 
these  government.s,  ])y  which  the  United  States  would  have  gained  advantages 
never  accorded  to  any  Kuropcan  nation,  but  from  neglect  or  inadvertence  they 
failed  to  be  ratified   by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Schenck  returned  from  Brazil  in  1854,  and  for  some  years  took  no  act- 
ive purl  in  politicH.  He  was  understood  to  sympathi/.c  with  what  might  be  called 
the  conservative  wing  of  tho  Ue])ublican  party.  But  he  personally  disliked  and 
dihtruBted    Genci-al   Fremont— a  feeling,  doubtless,  aggravated  by   his  symi)alliy 
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with  the  views  of  his  brother,  Coiniuodore  Schonck,  who,  having  been  on  duty 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  time,  regarded  General  Fremont's  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  conqueror  of  California  as  a  dishonest  pretense,  defrauding  himself 
and  his  friends  of  their  just  fame.  Political  feeling  and  personal  distrust  thus 
combined  to  keep  Mr.  Schenck  out  of  the  Republican  contest  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton  in  1856;  and  he  held  aloof  from  politics  through  almost  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  term  of  office.  He  was  engaged  occasionally  in  important  law 
cases,  principally  in  managing,  as  President,  a  line  of  railroad  from  Fort  ^yayne, 
Indiana,  to  the  Mississipj^i  Eiver. 

In  September,  1859,  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Dayton 
on  the  political  issues  of  that  period.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  made  a  speech  at  the  same  place.  Allusion  being 
made  to  the  subject  of  the  next  Presidency,  Mr.  Schenck  suggested  that  if  an 
honest,  sensible  man  was  wanted,  it  would  be  well  to  nominate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  who  had  addressed  them  that  day.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln always  spoke  of  this  as  the  first  suggestion  of  his  name  for  that  office  be- 
fore any  large  assen\bly,  or  on  any  public  occasion.  Subsequcntl}',  when  his 
name  did  come  up  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  Mr.  Schenck  was  among  his 
warmest  supporters. 

When  the  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Sumter.  Mr.  Schenck  at  once  tendered 
his  services  to  President  Lincoln,  and  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of 
volunteers.  The  appointment  was  vigorousl}'  denounced  as  a  political  one  by 
those  who  held  that  the  volunteer  army  should  be  officered  mainly  by  regulars. 
It  was  claimed"  that  young  Lieutenants  who  had  spent  their  time  in  Indian 
fights  on  the  ii"ontier  were  better  fitted  to  command  armies,  hy  reason  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  manual  of  arms  and  the  ordinary  regimental  drill,  than  were 
men  of  vastly  sujierior  intellectual  force,  who  had  never  studied  tactics  as 
school-boys  at  AVest  Point.  One  leading  newsj^aper  denounced  Schenck's  ap- 
pointment as  an  outrage  upon  the  soldiers,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
turned  over  to  some  Orderly  Sergeant  of  the  regular  army  and  "made  to  drill 
like  the  devil  for  a  month."  The  same  coarse  abuse  long  continued  to  follow 
every  act  of  the  new  Brigadier-Genei'al  of  volunteers,  whose  great  misfortune 
now  seemed  to  be  that  before  the  war  he  had  been  distinguished. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1861,  General  Schenck  was  ordered  to  take  possession 
of  the  Loudon  and  Hampshire  Railroad,  as  far  as  Vienna.  Under  instructions 
from  General  Scott  this  road  had  been  reconnoitered  the  day  before  by  General 
Daniel  Tyler,  who,  with  four  hundred  men  upon  cars,  ran  bej'ond  Yienna  some 
distance,  and,  returning,  reported  no  enemj-.  The  General  commamling  wish- 
ing to  secure  the  road,  ordered  General  Schenck  to  send  the  same  cars  used  by 
General  T^'lerwith  a  regiment  of  his  brigade,  and  to  establish  guards' at  certain 
points  designated  along  the  road.  These  instructions  were  in  writing,  and  were 
obeyed  implicitly.  General  Schenck  himself  aceom})anying  the  expedition. 
When  approaching  Vienna  with  two  remaining  companies,  the  train  was  fired 
upon  by  what  was  known  in  the  alarmist  phraseology  of  those  days  as  a  masked 
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baiteiy.  Throe  cars  were  disabled,  ton  men  Avoro  killed  and  two  wounded.  The 
locomotive  being  in  tlu^  rear,  the  engineer,  in  a  eowardlj'  and  treacherous  man- 
ner, uncoupled  and  voUirned  lo  Alexandria,  leaving  the  General  with  his  little 
band  in  the  prosonee  of  a  largely  superior  force ,  supported  by  avtillcr}-  and 
cavalry.  General  Sohenck  with  great  coolness  rallied  his  few  men,  and  behaved 
Avith  so  much  courage  that  ihe  Rebels  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a 
heavy  foreo  must  bo  in  reserve,  and  accordingly  they  withdrew.  The  Eebcls 
numbered  about  eight  hundred,  mainly  South  Carolinians,  and  were  commanded 
by  Colonel — since  General — Gregg.  Distorted  representations  of  this  aft'air  were 
given  to  the  greedy  press  by  parlies  who  found  it  their  interest  to  maintain  that 
none  but  West  Pointers  were  fit  to  hold  office  in  the  arm}-.  Some  of  Genei-al 
Sehcnck's  own  suboi-dinates  were  among  the  readiest  in  this  defamation,  and 
lor  a  long  time  thej'  succeeded  in  convincing  the  public  that  there  had  been 
verv  gross  "volunteer"  mismanagement  at  Vienna.  The  General's  political 
opponents  then  took  it  up;  and  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life  it  is  quite  probable 
tliat  he  will  continue  to  see  himself  sneered  at  in  the  newspapers  of  the  oppo- 
site party  as  the  "hero  of  Vienna."  His  conduct,  however,  was  gallant  and 
every  way  commendable;  he  acted  strictly  in  obedience  to  General  Scott's 
orders,  and  the  veteran  I.ieutonant-General  subsequently  stated  that  he  was  not 
to  be  blamed,  but  rather  to  be  praised  tor  his  conduct. 

At  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  Jul}-  21,  18G1,  General  Sehenck  commanded  a 
brigade  in  General  Tyler's  division,  embracing  the  First  and  Second  Ohio,  the 
Second  New  York,  and  a  battery  of  six-pounders.  He  was  stationed  upon  the 
Warrenton  Road  near  the  Stone  Bridge.  About  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  being  left ' 
in  command  by  General  Tj'ler,  he  determined  to  clear  the  abattis  from  the 
bridge  and  to  march  to  the  relief  of  some  of  the  National  forces  that  wore 
severely  pressed.  For  this  purpose  he  moved  forward  two  twelve-pounders  and 
a  company  of  pioneers,  and  the  obstructions  were  soon  removed.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  order  came  to  retreat,  and  General  Schenek,  I'oiMning  his  brigade, 
brought  off  the  only  portion  of  that  great  army  that  was  not  "resolved  into  its 
original  elements  of  mob."  General  Beauregard  in  his  official  report  gives  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  pursuit  was  not  made,  that  he  was  satislied  large  re-en- 
forccmcnt.s  held  tlie  Warrenton  lload.  He  had  no  evidence  of  this  other  than 
General  Sehcnck's  gallant  demonstration  and  orderly  retreat;  but  for  which,  it 
may  be  claimed,  the  disaster  would  have  been  far  greater. 

General  Sehcnck's  orders  from  General  McDowell  contemplated  a  halt  near 
Centerville.  He  accordingly  halted  his  brigade  and  began  to  make  his  dispo- 
sitions for  holding  the  puint.  There  now  occurred  one  of  the  most  cxtraor- 
dinar}'  features  of  tlic  retreat.  The  communding  officers  of  the  sevei'ul  organi- 
zations in  the  brigade,  headed  by  a  consequential  ^'oung  Lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  the  regular  army,  wlio  subsequently  rose  to  enlai-ged  o])por1  unities  for  mis- 
conduct through  a  Major-General's  cornnii.ssion,  waited  upon  (Jcnoral  Selu'iick. 
and  protested  against  the  halt.  So  panic-Ktricken  was  this  jiroibssed  soldier  who 
headed  them,  that  lie  declared  it  certain  destruction  to  remain  there  another 
hoar.     General  Schenek  replied  that  h<;  did   not  believe   the  danger  so  gr(;at  as 
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their  lively  imaginations  painted  it;  but  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  acting  under  pos- 
itive orders.  The  mass  of  tlie  army  was  in  confusion.  Between  it  and  the  enemy 
he  was  ordered  to  stand  ;  and,  no  matter  what  the  danger,  it  was  his  dutj'  to  obey. 
Tlie  Colonels  renewed  their  protests.  General  Schenck  remained  inflexible. 
Finally,  under  the  lead  of  one  of  these  uneasy  Colonels,  in  the  fullness  of  their 
contempt  for  the  volunteer  General,  and  their  alarm  lest  the  fearful  "Black- 
Ilorse  Cavalry"  should  swoop  down  upon  them,  they  declared  their  intention 
to  retreat  in  sjiite  of  their  commander's  orders.  General  Schenck  expostulated  ; 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  which  they  might  be  exposing  the  disorganized  mass 
behir.d  them  ;  dwelt  npon  the  solemn  duty  of  a  soldier  to  obey  his  orders.  Finally, 
]\e  warned  thenx  that  he  should  bring  them  before  a  court-martial  to  answer  for 
this  gross  insubordination.  Wliether  it  was  that  their  terror  overcame  their 
judgment,  or  that  they  knew  so  little  of  militar}'  matters  as  to  suppose  insub- 
ordination a  thing  of  little  moment,  or  that  they  conceived  the  danger  to  be  so 
instant  and  appalling  as  to  warrant  any  breach  of  military  discipline — in  any 
event,  this  is  what  the}' did:  Placing  themselves  at  the  heads  of  their  com- 
mands, they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  enemj',  deserted  their  outraged  Gen- 
eral, and  started  straight  for  Washington  !  General  Schenck  was  absolutely  left 
upon  the  spot  he  was  ordered  to  hold  with  only  a  single  orderly  and  his  staff. 

We  now  know  that  this  point  might  have  been  held  ;  that  its  abandonment 
was  thefatal  mistake  which,  drawing  in  its  train  an  expanding  series  of  evils, 
entailed  upon  the  country'  the  gloom,  and  upon  the  arm}'-  the  delay,  that  make 
Bull  Eun  so  fatal  a  name  in  our  annuls.  General  Schenck  fully  intended  to 
bring  the  guilty  parties  before  a  court-martial,  and,  had  he  done  so,  at  least  three 
grave  disasters  in  the  West  that  subsequently  befell  our  armies  might  have  had 
a  different  history.  But,  shortly  after  his  eloping  regiments  began  their  retreat, 
an  order  came  to  the  solitary  General  from  McDowell  to  continue  the  movement 
toward  Washington.  As  the  insubordinate  officers  had  only  anticipated  this 
command,  he  unwisely  spared  them.  It  soon  came  about  that  at  least  one  of 
them  made  this  very  battle,  which  should  have  disgraced  him,  the  occasion  for 
fresh  promotion. 

General  Schenck  was  next  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  West 
Virginia,  under  General  Eosecrans,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  several 
campaigns  on  the  Kanawha  and  New  Eivers.  In  the  oi^erations  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Flo3'd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley,  he  was  efficient  and  prompt.  Had 
Genei-al  Eosecrans  been  as  well  served  by  all  hisother  subordinates,  the  combina- 
tion would  not  have  ended  in  failure.  He  was  ordered  to  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, on  the  death  of  General  Lander,  and,  upon  arriving,  found  everj'thing  in 
a  distressing  state  of  confusion.  The  town  was  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  the  troops  in  the  neighborhood  were  very  much  disorganized. 
Tbe  administrative  abilities  of  the  General  soon  restored  order,  and  his  zeal  and 
justice  will  long  be  remembered  both  b}'  citizens  and  soldiers. 

Froui  Cumberland  General  Schenck,  with  a  little  army,  was  ordered  to 
move  up  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  successfully  occupied  and 
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held  Moorcfield,  Petersburg,  Franklin,  and  other  important  points  on  that 
lino  of  operations.  IIo  was  then  ordered  to  push  on  to  the  relief  of  General 
Milroy,  who  was  at  McDowell  with  about  four  thouyajid  men.  To  make  this 
connection  it  was  neeessary  to  cross  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac.  The 
onlv  available  ford  was  three  feet  deep  at  the  shallowest  place;  the  current  was 
rapid,  and  the  bed  rocky  and  uneven  ;  but  after  almost  a  day's  per^cvrrin-^; 
labor,  the  river  was  fortleil  wiih  liltlo  loss.  When  beyond  Fruiiklin,  and  about 
twentv-two  miles  Irom  McDowell,  a  disj)atch  Avns  received  from  Cienei'al  Jiilroy, 
staiiui^  that  the  enemy  was  at  least  fourteen  thousand  strong,  and  Avould  un- 
doubtedlv  attack  the  ne.\t  movniiig.  General  Schenek  pushed  onward  uitli 
about  filtecn  hundred  infantry,  one  battalion  of  cavalry,  and  Do  Beck's  Ohio 
Batterv.  The  march  was  continued  all  night,  and  daylight  found  the  column 
wiihin  ten  nulcs  of  McDowell.  On  entering  the  town,  a  consultation  was  held 
with  General  Mih'oy,  and  General  Schenek  was  satisfied  that  with  their  snuill 
force  and  lack  of  stores  the}'  could  not  occupy  the  place,  but  instead  of  await- 
ing an  atiack,  or  commencing  a  retreat,  a  feint  of  strength  was  made,  and  hard 
fighting  continued  until  dark.  Meantime  baggage  was  sent  off  in  Avagon  trairis, 
and  General  Milroy's  army  was  brought  back  to  Franklin  Avith  slight  loss,  con- 
bidering  the  odds  against  Avhich  it  contended.  The  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment pronounced  the  march  to  the  relief  of  Milroy,  ihe  battle  that  ensued,  and 
the  ^ub!*equent  retreat,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements'that  had  thus  far 
marked  the  campaigns  in  that  region. 

At  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys  General  Schenek  was  assigned  to  the  right  of 
the  line,  and  the  Eebels  in  heavy  force  immediately  attempted  to  flank  his  posi- 
tion. The  attempt  Avas  met  promptly,  and  Avas  rei)ulsed,  the  enemy  falling  back 
in  confusion  under  a  well-directed  artillery  fire.  Until  about  three  o'clock  P, 
M.  the  right  continued  to  press  the  enemy,  in  no  instance  giving  back  or  losing 
any  part  of  the  field  assigned  it.  After  the  lelt  gave  Ava}-,  General  Fremont 
ordered  Generals  Schenek,  ^lilroy,  and  Cluseret  to  fall  back  to  the  strong  posi- 
tion first  occupied  in  the  morning.  Tins  Avas  done  slowly  and  in  good  order. 
General  Fremont,  upon  being  relieved  of  his  command,  turned  it  over  to  Gen- 
eral Schenek,  and  during  the  necessar}-  absence  of  General  Sigel,  he  had  conx- 
mand  of  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  oi'  Virginia. 

From  that  time  until  the  second  battle  of  Bull  llun,  the  General  was  act- 
ively engaged  in  all  the  fatiguing  inarches  along  the  llappahannock,  and  upon 
his  division  fell  much  of  the  labor  of  watching,  marching,  and  fighting  upon 
the  moHt  exposed  flank  of  the  position.  General  Pope  abandoned  the  JJap|)a- 
hannock,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  18G2,  General  Schenck's  division  ariived 
at  Gainciiviile,  and  was  at  once  ordered  toward  Manassas  Junction,  (ienciul 
Schenek  represented  to  General  Sigel  that  at  Bull  Uun  good  watei"  could  be 
found  for  tlie  .►^ufFering  trooj»s,  and  that  they  would  be  in  bettei-  position  to  meet 
the  encnjy  than  at  Manassas,  and  upon  this  suggestion  General  Pope  directed  the 
army  to  Bull  llun  iri.-<tead  of  ManassaH. 

In  the  two  days' fight  which  cnsuefl,  Schenck's  division  took  an  active  ))art. 
His  orders  were  given  with  great  i)rom]>tness  and  judgment,  and  he  himself  was 
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active  In  seeing  them  executed.  General  Pope,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  his  con- 
duct in  terms  higlil}-  complimcntar3^  On  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  tight,  urging  his  men  forward,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
was  carried  from  the  field.  Soldiers  of  the  army  still  enjoy  telling  of  the  Gen- 
eral's rage  and  fearful  imprecations  at  the  loss  of  his  sword.  It  had  been  in  his 
hand  at- the  moment  the  ball  struck  his  wrist,  and  it  was  thrown  some  distance 
from  him.  The  position  was  very  exposed,  and  the  staff  wanted  to  carr}-  him 
instantly  off.  He  refused  to  go  till  his  sword  should  be  found.  -Those  about 
him  insisted,  but  he  was  peremptor}',  and  the  missing  sword  was  brought  to 
him  before  he  would  suffer  himself  to  bo  taken  to  the  hospital. 

He  was  conveyed  to  Washington,  and  the  day  following  his  arrival  the 
President  and  other  distinguished  persons  in  civil  and  military  life  gathered 
around  him  with  cordial  expressions  of  sympathy  and  praise.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  received  his  appointment  as  Major-General  of  volunteers,  and  accom- 
panying it  a  letter  from  Secretary  Stanton,  in  which  he  stated  that  no  otucial 
act  of  his  was  ever  performed  with  more  pleasure  than  the  forwarding  of  the 
enclosed  appointment.  For  some  time  hia  condition  was  critical,  and  he  recov- 
ered very  slowly.  The  right  arm  proved  to  be  permanently  injured,  and  he  has 
never  been  able  to  write  with  it  since. 

General  Schenck's  services  in  the  field  closed  with  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Eun.  Over  six  months  elapsed  before  he  was  again  fit  for  field  duty.  Mean- 
time his  great  reputation  and  experience  in  civil  affairs  had  suggested  him  as 
the  fit  commander  for  the  troublesome  Middle  Department,  embracing  the  tur- 
bulent Eebcls  of  Marjdand.  It  had  once  tasked  the  energies  of  Butler.  It  was 
now  to  prove  the  signal  capacity  of  Schenck.  He  was  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  command  of  the  Middle  Department,  Eighth  Army  Corps,  with 
head-quarters  at  Baltimore,  before  his  recovery  from  his  wound,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  18G2.  He  assumed  command  on  the  22d  6f  the  month,  and  on  that 
day,  in  a  general  order,  announced,  briefly,  the  rule  by  which  he  would  regulate 
his  official  conduct  toward  the  citizens.  After  stating  that  in  the  contest  aris- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  there  could  be  but  two  sides,  with  no  middle  ground,  ho 
proceeded  to  show  the  difference  between  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal,  including  in 
the  latter  class  all  aiders  of,  and  sj'mpathizers  with,  the  rebellion;  and  he  de- 
clared plainly  that  "  anj'  public  or  open  demonstrations,  or  declarations  of  sym- 
path}^  with  treason  would  provoke  a  strict  and  needful  observation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  part}'  offending,  and  lead  even  to  punishment  or  restraint,  if  accom- 
panied b}'  acts  of  complicity,  or  anything  tending  to  danger  or  disorder."  The 
rule  was  clear ;  its  enforcement  was  relentless. 

General  Schenck's  administration  in  the  Middle  Department  was  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  known  executive  abilit}^,  firmness,  and 
determination.  In  some  instances  persons  were  arrested  whose  "expressions  of 
sympathy"  and  "accompanying  acts  of  complicity"  brought  them  under  the 
rule  so  plainly  laid  down  in  the  General  Order  above  quoted.  One  case,  that 
of  a  newspaper  publisher  in  Philadelphia,  caused  some  excitement,  and  efforts 
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were  made,  apparently  for  political  effeot,  to  bring  about  a  conflict  between  the 
judicial  authorities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  General  Government; 
but  the  disavowal  by  the  arrested  party  of  all  knowledge  of  the  article  which 
led  to  his  arrest,  his  utter  condemnation  of  its  character,  and  his  pledge  that 
nothing  of  a  similar  nature  should  again  appear  in  his  paper,  procured  his  re- 
lease, and  the  excitement  subsided.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  Baltimore 
clerffvman.  who  tore  down  and  trampled  upon  the  American  Flag  in  a  public 
hall,  where  his  congregation  was  in  the  habit  of  worshiping.  In  this  instance, 
also,  the  arrested  party,  having  n\ade  proper  acknowledgments,  and  having 
given  pledges  for  his  future  conduct,  was  promptly  set  at  liberty.^ 

Puring  the  march  of  Lee  into  the  southern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Julv,  1863.  General  Schenck  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Union  cause.  The 
armed  force  in  his  department  was  numerically  small,  and  was  stationed  in 
detachments  at  various  points  away  from  his  immediate  command.  It  was 
feared,  too,  that  Baltimore  itself  would  be  subjected  to  an  attack  in  case  the 
Kebel  armv  had  an}'  success  north  of  the  Potomac.  After  sending  against  Lee 
everv  man  that  could  be  spared,  the  General  at  once  set  about  the  defense  of 
Baltimore,  by  calling  out  the  citizens,  by  barricading  the  approaches,  and  by 
throwing,  with  great  rapidity,  a  defensive  line  of  works  around  the  city. 

The  autumn  elections  in  Maryland  for  members  of  Congress  excited  much 
interest.  It  was  apprehended,  upon  good  grounds,  that  violence  would  bo 
offered  iu  some  districts  to  Union  men  if  they  attempted  to  vote;  and  that  men, 
notorious  for  their  disloyalty,  Avould  not  only  vote,  but  would  seek  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  polls,  and  to  control  the  elections. 

'> General  Order  Fifty-Three,"  so  obnoxious  to  all  secession  sympathizers, 
was  thereupon  issued.  This  order  provided  that  Provost  Marshals  and  other 
militar}-  officers  should  prevent  violence  at  the  polls,  should  support  the  judges 
of  election  in  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  any  one  whose  vote  raigiit  bo 
challenged  on  the  ground  of  disloyalty,  and  that  the}'  should  report  to  head- 
quarters any  judge  of  election  who  refused  to  require  tlie  oath  from  a  voter  so 

•A  volume  might  be  filled  witli  in.stances  of  General  Schcnck'.s  treatment  of  trea.sonable 
practices,  and  of  the  .sagacity  and  adroitness  with  which  he  enforced  liis  rule. 

A  eingle  exanijilc  may  be  given,  showing  liow  lie  encountered  what  commanders  in  disloyal 
di»trirt8  came  to  designate  a.s  "the  woman  difficulty."  Men  dared  not  insult  the  soldiers; 
women  cfjuld  and  did  with  impunity,  relying  on  their  sex  to  protect  them.  In  Baltimore  they 
were  ])artinilarly  virulent.  Finally  they  came  to  wearing  the  Rebel  colors,  flauntingly  displayed, 
taking  rare  to  promenade  the  htreets  in  great  numbers  on  any  occasion  wiien  such  a  display 
might  be  particularly  annnying.  For  another  pha.se  of  this  difficulty  General  Butler  brought 
down  upon  himnclf  unmeaxured  odium  by  hi.s  mal-adroit  "Woman  of  tiie  Town"  order.  Gen- 
eral Sfhcnck  made  a  more  skillful  use  of  the  same  means.  A  number  of  tiie  most  noted  women 
of  the  town  were  Bclectcd.  Kach  was  instructed  to  array  herself  as  elegantly  as  possible,  to  wear 
the  IteVK-l  crA'iTH  conspicuouKly  displayed  uf)on  her  bosom,  and  to  spend  her  time  jiromenading 
the  mc'Ht  fanhionable  ftreots  of  tiie  city.  Whenever  she  met  any  one  of  the  ladies  of  Baltimore 
wearing  the  name  badges,  slie  was  to  salute  her  afl'cctionateiy  as  a  "Sister  in  the  Holy  Cause;" 
and  far  thes*  Hcrvjcew  »lie  wan  to  ]>e  liberally  paid.  The  cHect  was  marvelous.  In  less  than  a 
we<-k  not  a  re«i>cctabIo  woman  in  Baltimore  dared  to  show  herself  in  j)ublic  ornamented  by  any 
badge  of  the  relK-llion.  From  that  lime  to  the  end  of  Schenck's  administralion  the  "woman 
difficulty"  wa-H  nettled. 
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oliallonged.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Maryland  to  President  Lincoln  wa8 
thus  elicited.  The  Governor  complained  that  this  military  proclamation  inter- 
fered with  his  functions  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State.  In  reply  the  Presi- 
dent changed  the  first  section  of  the  order,  Jiot,  as  he  said,  because  it  was  wrong 
in  principle,  but  hecanse  it  Avas  liable  to  abuse,  and  then  sustained  the  remaindci', 
remarking  characteristically  tliat  General  Sehenck  ])ormitted  a  Rebel  to  vote  if 
he  recanted  ujDon  oath,  and  that  was  "■cheap  ejioiigh."  A  similar  course  was 
pursued  in  the  election  subsequently  held  in  Delaware,  with  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  that  kState. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  18G3,  General  Schenck  resigned  his  commission 
to  take  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
from  the  Third  Ohio  Congressional  District  in  1862,  defeating  Clement  L.  Val- 
landigham  by  a  handsome  majority,  while  suffering  from  the  wound  he  received 
at  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Pun.  His  administration  of  affairs  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  Union  men  within  the  De- 
partment, and  he  had  been  presented  with  highly-flattering  testimonials  from 
City  Councils,  County  Conventions,  and  Union  Leagues.  lie  had  also  been 
warmly  praised  and  indorsed  by  the  War  Department  and  the  President. 

Upon  resuming  his  seat  in  Congress,  a  dozen  years  after  he  had  vacated  it, 
General  Schenck  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Aftairs.  This  was  a  position  of  much  responsibility,  and  involved  con- 
tinuous and  exhausting  labor.  Nevertheless  the  General  participated  freely  in 
matters  of  legislation,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  debaters  in  the  House. 

A  history  of  his  course  in  the  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  and  Fortieth 
Congresses  (for  he  was  renominated  by  his  party  without  oj^position  at  each 
election),  would  be  a  comj^lcte  histoi-y  of  the  military  legislation  of  the  country 
through  the  most  eventful  j^ears  of  the  war  and  alter  its  close,  and  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  whole  course  of  public  aftairs  in  Congress  during  that 
pei'iod 

Into  that  we  can  not  enter.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  military  matters 
he  was  laborious  and  vigilant ;  the  firm  friend  of  the  volunteer  as  against  what 
he  thought  the  encroachments  and  assumptions  of  the  regulars ;  the  remorse- 
less enemy  of  deserters ;  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  dratl,  and  the  author  of 
the  disfranchisement  of  those  Aviio  ran  away  from  it;  the  champion  of  the  pri- 
vate soldiers  and  suboi'dinate  officers.  He  oj^posed  for  a  time  the  Licutonaiit- 
General  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  high  reward  it  oftered  should  be  reserved 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  to  be  then  bestowed  upon  him  whom  the  events  of  the 
war  should  show  to  have  deserved  most  of  the  Rc2:)ublic. 

He  not  unfrequently  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  believing  them  to  be  sometimes  too  much  influenced  by  the 
schemes  of  the  West  Point  circle.  He  proved  himself  utterly  fearless  as  to  loss 
of  personal  popularity,  and  championed  measures  which  were  generally  felt  to 
be  needful,  but  from  which  most  of  his  colleagues  shrank  back  through  fear  of 
the  prejudices  of  their  constituents.     He  was  often   in  a  minority  at  the  outset 
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on  favorite  measures,  but  he  adhered  to  them  witli  bull-dog  Icnacitj' ;  fought  for 
them  at  every  stage,  against  the  House,  against  the  Senate,  in  committees  of  eou- 
ferenee.  and  was  never  tinally  defeated  on  any  leading  feature  of  his  mililaiy 
propositions. 

In  iieneral  polities  he  resumed  his  ohl  i)hHe  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his 
party.  We  have  seen  that  a-<  a  AVhig  he  was  antishivery.  The  war  made  him 
more  railical.  No  man  in  Congress  seemed  so  much  actuated,  not  merely  hy 
the  general  ideas  of  Eadical  Ee])uhlicans,  hut  especially  and  conspicuously  h}'  u 
vehement,  fervid  hatred  of  rJohels  and  the  rehellion.  He  soon  learned  to  dis- 
trust President  Johnson,  and  throughout  the  contest  with  the  Executive  he  was 
a  leader  in  the  claims  tor  the  power  and  policy  of  Congress. 

lie  carried  much  of  his  old  jxditical  bitterness  into  (he  House.  This  and 
the  recollection  of  his  rule  in  Mar^dand  matie  him  especially  odious  to  the  oppo- 
sition. No  man  on  the  Republican  side  was  so  much  hated  by  the  Democratic 
memiiers. 

Many  of  his  characteristics,  as  displayed  in  his  speeches  and  general  con- 
duet  in  the  House,  are  hajipily  exemplitied  in  the  fairly  ferocious  onslaught 
which  he  made  upon  ]\lr.  Fernando  Wood,  in  the  spring  of  186-i,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  upon  the  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Alexander  T;ong.  Mr. 
Wood  had  just  closed  a  defense  of  Mr,  Long,  which,  on  several  accounts,  had 
been  peculiarh'  obnoxiou.s  to  the  Eepubl leans.  General  Schenck  rose  to  reply, 
speaking,  as  always,  without  notes  : 

"  A  student  in  natural  history  would  liave  much  to  learn  on  tliis  floor.  Some  specimens  of 
the  snake  family  are  so  slippery  that  it  seems  impossible  to  classify  them,  or  to  hold  them  to  any 
poshion. 

"I  find  mv.scif  at  a  great  loss  to  understand  what  ground  is  occujiicd  by  tlie  member  from 
Xcw  York,  wlio  lias  just  taken  his  seat.  He  avows  tliat  he  dL^agrees  witli  the  position  taken  by 
the  member  from  Maryhind  (.Mr.  Harris),  who  was  on  Saturday  visited  with  the  censure  of  the 
House;  he  dissents  from  the  arguments  and  propositions  of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Long),  wliose  case 
we  are  now  considering;  and  yet  he  says  to  his  feUow-copperheads — those,  if  any  there  are,  wlio 
crawl  with  liim — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  War  Democrat,  for  a  creation  of  tlmt  k.ind  is 
anomalous!     I  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  I  liave  diflicuhy  in  comprehending  Iiis  own  nature. 

"  But,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  the  member  from  New  York  seemed  in  some  small  degree 
to  develop  his  peculiar  views  and  purposes.  .  .  .  Being  neither  against  the  war  nor  for  the  war, 
he  wotihl  send  commissiimers  to  Richmond  to  tr^at  with  those  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  coun- 
try-, to  dflVr  them  terms  of  peace.  .  .  .  How  many  others  on  his  side  of  the  House  may  agree 
with  him  I  know  not. 

"Hut  I  do  know  this;  Whenever  any  sucli  propositions  of  Northern  Democrats  have  aj)- 
pcarcd  in  print,  their  oflers  or  suggestions  of  peace  have  invariably  been  received  by  (he  Rebels 
at  Kichmond  with  scofTing,  and  repelled  with  scorn.     .     . 

"'I'he  nicmlx-T  and  his  friends,  tiien,  Jire  willing  and  propose  to  ci-aul  tjn  their  Itellies  to  the 
feel  of  KcIm'Ih  and  insurgenlB  in  artnc,  and,  lookin;^  up  piteously,  to  say,  'O,  our  Masters,  not- 
withxtaiwliiig  all  your  Kcoffing  and  scorn,  tliou;,di  you  may  spurn  ns  iVom  your  piescnce,  we  im- 
plore yoij  i<)«ay  whether  you  will  not  graciously  agi'cc  to  make  .'■onie  Ici  ms  with  us.'  I  can  not 
compreliem!  thlH  abamnient  in  any  other  way. 

"Thank  <'Jod  !  I  l»td'>ng  to  no  such  party  as  that  I  Vnr  the  sakir  of  nianhood  and  humanity, 
I  would  not  IrURt  too  far  those  wlio  do.  I  never  will  make  j>eaee  with  armed  Rebels.  I  am  for 
concluding  no  lrcatic»«,  holding  no  conferfnees  with  insurgent  Sl.ates  claiming  to  be  an  independ- 
ent and  Btparate  nationality.     I  believe  that  the  only  safety  f(jr  this  country  consists  in   lighting 
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this  war  to  tlie  end ;  in  supprcssitig  this  rebellion  so  effectually  that  its  liydra  head  will  never  again 
be  raised  in  the  land.  ^ 

.  .  .  "Upon  til  is  middlcffroiind,  upon  which  we  have  agreed  no  })atriotor  true  man  can  stand, 
the  nunnlier  from  New  York  selects  his  uncertain  footing.  It  is  the  dark,  oozy,  unwholesome  soil 
belweeu  the  solid  earth  on  either  hand,  over  whicli  unclassified  copperheads  do  creep  and  mark 
their  slimy  and  doubtful  track.     ... 

"  Wlien  our  difficulties  with  (he  South  were  ripening  into  war,  when  hostilities  were  actually 
conuuenced,  when  it  was  not  known  how  far  disaffection  might  extend  throughout  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  there  was  a  Mayor  of  New  York  who  proposed  that  the  city  siiould  secede 
from  the  Government,  and  set  up  for  itself  as  a  free  city." 

i\rr.  Fernando  Wood  :  "  Mr.  Speaker  " — 

Mr.  Schenck  :  "I  can  not  be  interrupted,  sir,  but  will  continue,  as  the  member  insisted  upon 
doing  just  now,  when  others  souglit  to  interrupt  him. 

"Not  that  alone,  sir;  the  same  Mayor  of  New  York,  after  rebellion  was  rampant,  when 
boxes  filled  with  arms  were  stopped  by  the  loyal  city  authorities  on  the  wharves  of  New  Y'ork, 
and  not  permitted  to  go  South  that  weapons  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  country,  that  same  Mayor  regretted  that  he  had  no  power 
over  tlie  matter,  or  he  would  gladly  prevent  any  interference  with  such  transmission  of  these 
nuinitious  of  war." 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood:  "  :\rr.  Speaker"— 

Mr.  Schenck:  "Y'es,  I  know  th^t  this  has  been  denied  here,  recently,  by  that  member,  on 
this  floor,  and  without  hearing  him  now,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  denial;  but  ho  shall  also 
have  the  benefit  of  the  positive  proof,  produced  and  published  widely  in  the  papers  of  New 
York,  a  few  days  afterward,  nailing  upon  him  the  falsity  of  the  denial  which  he  presented  to 
this  House." 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood:  "Mr.  Speaker" — 

Mr.  Schenck :  "  I  am  not  to  be  interrupted  by  that  member." 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood  :  "  The  gentleman  states" — 

Mr.  Schenck :  "  0,  I  have  met  Rebels  before,  when  they  had  something  more  than  tongues 
with  which  to  contend  ;  and  I  am  not  to  be  interrupted  and  put  down  by  the  member  from  New 
York." 

General  Selienek  then  went  on  to  cite  the  proofs  of  ms  charges.  He  next 
recalled  Mr.  Wood's  appearance  as  a  War  Democrat  at  the  great  Union  meet- 
ing at  Cooper  Institute,  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  and  continued  : 

"I  say,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  War  Democrat  he  may  be  hereafter; 
whether  he  will  be  against  his  own  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  he  is 
now,  or  against  the  insurgents,  as  he  was  then.  His  present  profession  is  to  lie  neither,  but  to 
crawl  along  the  border  between  the  two.     ... 

"He  would  propose  terms  of  peace,  and  that  peace  he  would  offer  to  those  who  scorn  him. 
But  still  he  will  press  upon  them  his  good  offices.  He  sings  the  siren  song  of  peace,  for  the 
effect  it  may  have  at  home.  For  that  he  is  willing  to  crawl  prostrate  to  the  feet  of  insurgents  in 
arms  and  say  to  them  :  '  Do  witli  us  as  you  will ;  tear  from  the  flag  of  our  glorious  Union  half 
its  gleaming  stripes;  blot  out  as  many  of  those  stars  as  you  can  reach  and  extinguish;  only  join 
us  again,  that  you  may  help  us  to  save  the  Democratic  party,  so  that  we  may  liereafter,  as  here- 
tofore, enjoj'  power  and  the  oflices  together.  For  these  we  will  so  humble  ourselves  as  none  of 
God's  creatures  ever  humbled  themselves  before.'     .     .     . 

*' I  can  understand  how  in  t!ie  Revolution,  when  these  States,  then  colonics,  broke  away  from 
the  mother  country,  many  a  man  who  was  attached  to  monarchical  institutions,  fearful  of  rusiiing 
upon  the  untried  experiment  of  a  new  form  of  government,  to  be  readied  through  the  horrors  of 
war,  might  have  shrunk  back  and  been  a  tory  of  that  day.  But  how,  after  the  better  part  of  a 
century  has  gone  by,  and  this  great  Government,  under  the  constitution  adopted  at  the  close  of 
tiiat  Revolution,  has  gone  on  prospering  and  to  prosper,  when  it  has  made  its  mark  high  on  the 
roll  of  nations,  and  the  hopes  of  a  world  have  clustered  around  it,  how  any  one  with  this  liistory 
of  this  triumph,  can  to-day  doubt,  or  distrust,  or  bargain  away  his  country's  nationality,  is  more 
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than  I  can  comprehend.     Sir,  I  declare  that  in  my  opinion  the  worst  tory  of  the  Ecvohilion  was 
a  patriot  and  gentleman  compared  with  the  copperheads  of  1S04. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  tlie  enemy.  Every  man  in  this  Union  is,  in  a  legal 
sense,  a  citizen-soldier.  Our  people  are  either  in  the  lines  of  the  Union  army  in  front  facing  and 
fighting  the  loe,  or  they  are  in  the  rear,  striving  by  every  means  possible  to  strengthen  and  ad- 
vance the  ct-munon  cause.  Now,  if  a  soldier  marching  with  the  army  toward  the  enemy,  or  hold- 
in"  his  place  in  the  line  of  battle,  .  .  .  should  turn  to  his  comrades  about  him,  saying  to 
one,  'We  can  not  beat  the  enemy;'  to  another,  'We  had  better  lay  down  our  arms;'  to  another, 
'Our  cause  is  wrong  and  we  can  never  conquer;'  to  another,  'Let  us  demand  of  our  commanding 
officers  to  stop  shedding  blood  and  have  a  truce  between  tlie  two  armies'— if  a  soldier  at  such  a 
time  should  talk  thus  in  the  ranks,  wliat  would  you  do  with  him?     You  would  shoot  him  on  the 

S|Wt. 

'•  .\nd  is  a  citizen-soldier,  who  undertakes  to  breed  distraction  in  the  country,  who  claims 
that  we  can  not  put  down  the  rebellion,  who  insists  that  the  rebellion  is  altogether  right  and  jus- 
tifiable, who  would  temporize,  who  would  compromise,  who  would  have  his  Government  debased 
to  the  condition  of  begging  from  the  insurgents — is  he  less  deserving  execration  and  punishment? 
We  mav  not  execute  such  a  man,  perhaps,  on  his  appropriate  gallows,  erected  for  criminals,  yet, 
thank  God!  there  is  a  gibbet  of  public  opinion,  on  which  we  can  hang  him  as  high  as  Haman, 
and  hold  him  there,  to  the  scorn  of  all  tlie  nations  of  the  world." 

An  eye-witness  of  the  remarkable  scenes  attending  the  deliver}^  of  this  im- 
passioned invective,  writes  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  daj^:  "Standing 
there,  square,  compact,  and  muscular,  his  shattered  right  hand  hanging  idle  at 
his  side,  or  thrust  nervously  into  the  breast  of  his  closelj'-buttoned  coat,  after  a 
fori^etful  attempt  to  use  it  in  gesticulation,  the  sharply-cut  sentences  rattling  like 
quick,  well-delivered  volleys,  one  can  not  help  thinking  of  him  as  one  of  those 
old  knights,  fresh  from  honorable  fields,  who  were  used,  with  all  their  armor 
on,  to  enter  the  old  councils,  and  bring  something  of  the  sharp  clang  of  war  to 
the  stern  debate." 

The  speech,  however,  was  not  all  invective.  Toward  the  close,  the  orator 
came  to  consider  the  charges  of  violating  Ithe  Constitution,  which  were  con- 
stantl}-  urged  by  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  against  those  who  were  waging  war 
to  save  it: 

"Sir,  I  desire  to  say  in  conclusion,  in  relation  to  this  whole  matter  of  the  war  and  our 
conntry'fl  trials,  that — believing  in  strong  remedies  for  desperate  diseases,  and  considering  that 
constitutional  power  may  sometime.s  have  been  strained,  but  that  it  has  not  been  exceeded — I 
fail  to  Bee  anything  so  terrible  in  the  figure  which  gentlemen  use  wlicn  tlioy  speak  with  such 
horror  n{  the  possibilitv  of  overleaping  tiie  Constitution  in  order  to  save  the  country. 

"What  IB  the  Constitution?  It  is  the  form  and  frame-work  of  our  system,  under  and  through 
which  the  people  may  carry  on  tlieir  government.  It  is,  after  all,  tlie  form  only  and  not  the 
life  itself. 

"Mark  this  difference.  The  builders  of  this,  our  frame-work,  have  provided  in  itself  the 
mode  of  its  own  amendment  and  renewal.  But  no  such  change  was  ever  contemplated  tor  the 
Nation.  The  Constitution  may  undergo  alteration  ;  hut  the  nationality  for  which  it  was  made, 
mu'it  be  one  and  eternal!  To  those,  then,  who  talk  idly  of  j)ermitliMg  this  Nation  to  be  destroyed 
rattier  than  bcc  any  provision  in  the  Constitution  in  the  least  exceeded,  I  say  that,  under  the  pre- 
tenBe  of  saving  the  ConHlilutifin,  they  are  making  war  or  encouriiging  those  who  do  make  war 
Dpon  the  very  existence  of  the  Nation,  while  we,  who  Btand  by  the  Government,  would  try  all 
the  powers  of  that  ConMtitution,  and  strain  them  to  the  utmost,  liiat  the  Nation  itself  might  live!" 

In  the  winter  preceding  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war,  (jenertil  Schcnck  became 
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a  candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  Mr.  Cbase,  who 
had  just  resigned  to  enter  3Ir.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  His  opponents  were  Mr. 
John  Sherman,  then  Cluiirnian  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Dcnnison,  then  Governor  of  tlie  State.  The  facts  that  he  liad  been 
out  of  politics  for  years,  and  that  be  bad  not  been  cordial  in  co-operating  with 
the  Eepublican  party  in  its  first  National  canvass,  operated  against  Mr.  Schenck. 
Had  the  Western  Reserve  members  known  how  radical  he  really  was,  they 
would  have  elected  him,  almost  on  the  first  ballot.  As  it  was,  the  contest 
dragged  on  for  weeks.  Finally,  by  a  curious  illustration  of  the  blindness  that 
often  shrouds  the  vision  of  the  keenest-sighted  in  political  affairs,  Garfield,  Cox, 
and  Monroe,  the  Radical  triumvirate  of  the  State  Senate,  threw  their  influence 
in  favor  of  the  Conservative  John  Sherman  as  against  the  Radical  Schenck,  and 
decided  the  contest. 

Mr.  Schenck  has  been  kept  in  Congress  by  the  people  of  his  district  since 
his  return  in  1863,  without  solicitation  or  effort  on  his  part.  He  seems  sure  of 
a  life  representation  of  the  district,  if  he  should  want  it. 

When  Mr.  Sherman's  first  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  about  to 
expire,  Mr.  Schenck  became  again  a  candidate  against  him.  The  influence  of 
the  Senator  aetuall}^  in  power  was,  however,  too  great  to  be  overcome;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  heated  contest  Mr.  Schenck's  own  management  of  his  interests 
was  probably  unwise.  The  two  causes  insured  his  defeat.  Another  may  have 
increased  the  vote  for  Sherman.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  Sherman  was 
in  his  place  in  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Schenck  in  his  as 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  House;  and  that  neither  could  well 
be  sj)ared  from  the  j^osition  be  occupied. 

Our  brief  narrative  of  the  events  in  General  Schenck's  career  seems  suffi- 
ciently to  portray  his  character.  In  military  and  in  civil  life  lie  has  been  the 
same  bold,  bitter,  fearless  fighter.  He  practices  no  concealments,  displaj^s  little 
strategy,  never  shrinks  from  a  course  because  it  will  increase  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  strikes  with  a  broadsword  rather  than  thrust  with  a  rapier,  hews  his 
way  through  difficulties,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  turn  into  an  equally 
good  path  that  may  cany  him  around  them.  He  has  all  the  combative  energy 
of  his  American  birth,  and  all  the  tenacity  of  his  Dutch  ancestr}'.  When  he 
has  friends,  they  are  warm  friends  ;  when  he  has  enemies,  they  never  forgive 
him. 

As  an  effective,  forcible,  hard-hitting  orator  he  has  few  superiors  in  the 
nation.  He  is  very  careless,  however,  as  to  his  px-oductions,  never  revises  the 
reports  even  of  his  most  important  speeches,  and  takes  his  satisfaction  in  cursing 
the  reporters  for  apprehending  his  meaning  so  imperfectly!  As  a  political 
leader  his  judgment  is  excellent,  and  his  counsels  are  always  sagacious ;  but 
his  conduct  is  sometimes  imprudent,  and  is  always  sure  to  lash  his  antagonists 
into  the  display  of  their  utmost  energy.  His  enemies,  and  even  those  who  bear 
him  no  personal  hostilit}^,  generally  speak  of  him  as  selfish;  his  friends  call 
him  "whole-souled,"  "generous,"  "big-hearted,"  "hospitable."  His  general 
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halnts  are  oxclusivo;  people  sometimes  complain  of  him  as  being  "aristocratical," 
and  he  utterly  scorns  the  ordinary  practices  of  demagogues,  or  even  of  many 
reputable  politicians  in  conducting  their  campaigns.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  cul- 
ture and  varied  accom]ilishments— a  good  lawyer,  thoroughly  well  read  in  polit 
ical  history,  an  admirable  French  and  Spanish  scholar,  familiar  with  the  whole 
range  of  modern  literature. 

In  military  matters  he  approved  himself  a  good  Corps  Commander.  On  a 
larger  scale  he  was  never  tried.  But  there  are  no  blots  on  his  military  record. 
History  will  confirm  the  verdict  of  General  Scott,  that  he  deserved  praise  rather 
Jhan  biame  for  his  conduct  at  Vienna.  It  w'lW  award  him  credit  for  aiding  to 
protect  the  routed  army  at  Bull  Eun  and  to  prevent  that  great  defeat  from  be- 
coming also  a  fatal  disaster.  It  will  record  his  unvaried  gallantry  on  every 
field,  and  rcirret  the  wound  which,  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Eun,  too  soon 
removed  him  from  active  service. 

Of  his  administration  of  the  mixed  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Middle 
department,  there  will  be  diversity  of  views.  But  those  who  believe  in  the 
triumph  of  loyalty  and  the  punishment  of  treason,  will  never  fail  to  hold  his 
services  in  Baltimore  in  grateful  remembrance.  Winter  Davis  and  the  other 
Union  leaders  of  Maryland  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  him   as  the  savior  of 

the  State. 

General  Schenck  is  of  about  the  middle  height,  square,  compact,  and  broad- 
chested.  His  rugged  features  fairlj^  indicate  his  strong  passions  and  inflexible 
will.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  widower,  and  of  late  has  not  kept  up  an 
establishment  in  Dayton,  residing  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  his  three 
dau"-hters  in  "Washington.  In  his  railroad  and  other  operations  he  had  onco 
accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  Too  great  willingness  to  oblige  his  friends, 
and  particularly  his  old  teacher.  Governor  Thomas  Corwin,  led  to  the  loss  of  a 
large  part  of  it,  though  he  still  possesses  a  competence.  He  has  several  times 
refused  to  be  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  seems  now  to 
have  no  other  ambition  than  to  continue  in  the  service  of  his  native  State  io 
Washington. 
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JAMES  A.  GARFIELD,  Major-General  of  volunteers,  Representative 
in  Congress,  and  the  most  able  and  prominent  of  the  young  politicians 
who  entered  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  after  an  honor- 
able career  returned  to  higher  stations  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Orange,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio  (twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Cleveland),  on  the  19th  of  Xovember,  1831,  the  youngest  of  four 
children,  who  were  orphaned  by  the  death  of  their  father  within  two  years  after 
the  birth  of  this  last  of  them. 

Both  his  parents  were  of  I^ew  England  extraction.  The  father,  Abraham 
Garfield,  though  born  in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  was  of  a  fiimily  that  had 
resided  in  Massachusetts  for  several  genei-ations.  The  mother,  Eliza  Ballou 
(niece  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  the  noted  Universalist  clergyman),  was  born  in 
Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire. 

The  death  of  Abraham  Garfield,  in  1833,  left  the  widow  and  her  four  young 
cbildren,  without  fortune,  in  the  backwoods.  But  there  was  a  little  farm,  and 
on  this  they  worked,  the  youngest  by  and  by  coming  to  be  able  to  bear  a  share 
of  the  burden.  In  the  winters  there  was  a  village  school,  with  such  small  store 
of  books  as  the  neighborhood  aftbrded  for  private  reading.  So  the  winters  and 
the  summers  passed  till  the  famil}^  had  grown  up,  and  the  youngest,  now  sixteen 
years  of  age,  had  learned  a  little  of  the  carpenter's  trade. 

But  this  did  not  prove  very  remunerative.  So,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
young  Garfield  secured  employment  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  from  driver  on  the 
tow-path  rose,  after  a  time,  to  be  boatman.  The  irregular  life  disagreed  with  him, 
and  the  fall  of  1848  found  him  back  under  his  mother's  roof,  slowly  recovering 
from  a  three  months'  siege  of  the  fever  and  ague. 

Up  to  this  time  he  would  seem  to  have  cherished  little  ambition  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  prospects  off'ered  by  the  laborious  life  he  had  entered.  But  it 
hapjiened  that  this  winter  the  district  school  was  taught  by  a  promising  young 
man  named  Samuel  I).  Bates.*  He  had  attended  a  high  school  in  an  adjacent 
township,  known  as  the  "  Geauga  Seminary,"  and  with  the  proselyting  spirit 
common  among  j'oung  men  in  the  backwoods,  who  were  beginning  to  taste  the 
pleasures  of  education,  he  was  very  anxious  to  take  back  several  new  students 
with  him.  Garfield  listened  and  was  tempted.  He  had  intended  to  become  a 
a  sailor  on  the  lakes,  but  he  was  yet  too  ill  to  carry  out  this  jjlan ;  and  so  he 
finally  resolved  to  attend   the  high  school  one  term,  and  postj)one  sailing  till 

*  Since  an  esteemed  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Marion,  Oliio. 
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the  next  fall.     That  resolution  made  a  scbolai-.  a  Major-General,  and  aCongi-ess- 
man  out  of  him,  instead  of  a  sailoi-  before  the  mast  on  a  Lake  Erie  schooner. 

Early  in  March,  184!1,  voiini?  Garfield  reached  Chester  (the  site  of  the  "  Ge- 
auga Academy  ").  in  company  with  a  cousin  and  another  young  man  from  his 
native  villaije.  They  carried  Avith  them  frying-pans  and  dishes,  as  Avell  as  their 
few  school  books.  Eeing  loo  pour  to  pay  i'or  boarding,  they  were  to  "  boai-d 
themselves."  They  rented  a  room  in  an  old,  uiipainted  frame  house  near  the 
academy,  and  went  to  Avork.  Garflekl  bought  the  second  Algebra  he  bad  ever 
seen,  and  began  it.  English  Grammar,  ]Sratural  PhilosoiDhy,  and  Arithmetic 
made  up  the  list  of  his  studies.  His  mother  had  scraped  together  a  little  sum 
of  money  to  aid  him  at  the  start,  which  she  gave  him  Avith  her  blessing  when 
he  lel\  her.  At\er  that  he  never  had  a  dolhir  in  his  life  that  he  did  not  earn. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  feel  at  home  in  his  classes,  he  sought  among  the  carpen- 
tei's  of  the  viUage  for  employment  at  his  trade.  He  worked  mornings,  evenings, 
and  Saturdays,  and  thus  earned  enough  to  pay  his  way.  When  the  summer 
vacation  came  he  had  a  longer  interval  for  work  ;  and  so,  when  the  tall  term 
opened  he  had  money  enough  laid  up  to  pay  his  tuition  and  give  him  a  start 
again. 

•  By  the  end  of  this  fall  term  j'oung  Garfield  had  made  such  progress  that 
the  lad  of  eighteen  thought  he  was  able  to  teach  a  district  school.  Then  hia 
future  seemed  easy  to  him.  The  fruits  of  the  winter's  teaching  were  enough, 
with  his  economical  management,  to  pay  his  expenses  for  the  spring  and  fall 
terms  at  the  academy.  Wluxtever  he  could  make  in  addition,  by  his  mornings' 
and  evenings'  work  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  would  go  to  swell  another  fund,  the 
need  of  which  he  had  begun  to  feel. 

For  the  backwoods  lad,  village  carpenter,  toAv-path  canal  hand,  would-be 
sailor,  had  now  resolved  to  enter  college.  •'  It  is  a  great  point  gained,"  he  wrote 
years  atterward,  Avhen,  in  our  hurrying  times,  "a  young  man  makes  wp  his 
mind  to  devote  several  years  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  Avork."  It 
Avas  so  now  in  his  own  case.  With  a  definite  purpose  before  him,  he  began  to 
save  all  his  money  and  to  shape  all  his  exertions  to  the  one  end.  Through  the 
summer  vacation  of  1850  he  Avorkcd  at  his  trade,  helping  to  roof  and  weather- 
board houses  within  a  stone's  throAV  of  the  academy  benches  on  Avhich  he  had  re- 
cently been  construing  l^atin.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session  he  Avas  ahle  to 
rise  a  little  in  the  Avorld  ;  he  could  now  abandon  boarding  himself  But  he  Avas 
thereby  indulging  in  no  extravagance.  He  found  boarding,  lodging,  and  wash- 
ing, at  some  nuracuIo\isly  cheap  house,  for  one  dollar  and  six  cents  i)er  Aveek. 

The  next  Avintcr  iiu  taught  again;  then,  in  the  spring,  removed  to  Hiram, 
and  attended  th(!  "Institute,"  over  which  lie  Avas  afltn-ward  to  preside.  80  ho 
continued,  teaching  a  term  each  Avinter,  attending  school  through  spring  and 
full,  and  keeping  up  Avith  his  classes  by  jjrivate  stud}'  during  the  time  he  Avaa 
absent.  Before  he  left  the  Hiram  Institute  ho  was  the  finest  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar  that  school  had  ever  seen. 

At  last,  by  the  summer  of  1854,  our  carpenter  and  tow-path  boy  had  gone 
as  far  as  the  higli  schools  and  academies  of  his  native  region  could  carry  him. 
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He  was  now  nearlj^  twenty-three  years  old.  The  struggling,  hard-working  boy 
had  developed  into  a  self-reliant  nia-n.  He  was  the  neighborhood  wonder  for 
scholarship,  and  a  general  favorite  for  the  heai'ty,  genial  ways  that  have  never 
deserted  him.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  as  it 
loved  to  call  itself,  of  which  Alexander  Campbell  was  the  great  light.  At  an 
early  age  he  had  followed  the  example  of  his  parents  in  connecting  himself  with 
this  church.  His  life  corresponded  with  his  profession.  Everybody  believed  in 
and  trusted  him. 

He  had  saved  from  his  school-teaching  and  carpenter  work  about  half 
enough  money  to  carry  him  through  the  two  years  in  which  he  thought  he 
could  finish  the  ordinary  college  course.  He  was  growing  old,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  he  must  go  that  fall.  How  to  procure  the  rest  of  the  needed  money 
was  a  niysterj^ ;  but  at  last  his  good  character  and  the  good  will  this  brought 
him  solved  the  question.  He  Avas  in  vigorous,  lusty  health,  and  a  life-insurance 
policy  was  easily  obtained.  This  he  assigned  to  a  gentleman  who  thereupon 
loaned  him  what  money  was  needed,  knowing  that  if  he  lived  he  would  pa}-  it, 
and  that  if  he  died  the  policy  would  secure  it. 

Pecuniary  difficulties  thus  disposed  of,  he  was  read}^  to  start.  But  where? 
He  had  originally  intended  to  attend  Bethany  College,  the  institution  sustained 
by  the  church  of  Avhich  he  was  a  member,  and  presided  over  by  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, the  man  above  all  others  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  admire  and  revere. 
But  as  study  and  experience  had  enlarged  his  vision,  he  had  come  to  see  that  there 
were  better  institutions  outside  the  limits  of  his  peculiar  sect.  A  familiar  let- 
ter of  his,  Avritten  about  that  time,  from  which  a  fortunate  accident  enables  us 
to  quote,  shall  tell  us  how  he  reasoned  and  acted: 

"There  are  three  reasons  why  I  have  decided  not  to  go  to  Bethany:  1st.  The  course  of 
study  is  not  so  extensive  or  thorough  as  in  Eastern  colleges.  2d.  Bethany  leans  too  heavily 
toward  slavery.  .3d.  I  am  the  son  of  Disciple  parents,  am  one  myself,  and  have  had  but  little 
acquaintance  with  people  of  other  views ;  and,  having  always  lived  in  the  West,  I  think  it  will 
make  me  more  liberal,  both  in  my  religious  and  general  views  and  sentiments,  to  go  into  a  new 
circle,  where  I  shall  be  under  new  influences.  These  considerations  led  me  to  conclude  to  go  to 
some  New  England  college.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Presidents  of  Brown  University,  Yale,  and 
Williams,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  study  I  had  done,  and  asking  how  long  it  would  take  me 
to  finish  their  course. 

"These  answers  are  now  before  me.     All  tell  me  I  can  graduate  in  two  years.     Thev  are  all 
brief,  business  notes,  but  President  Hopkins  concludes  with    this  sentence:  'If  you  come  here> 
we  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  for  you.'     Other  things  being  so  nearly  equal,  this  sentence 
which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  has  settled  the  question  for  me.     I  shall 
start  for  Williams  next  week.' 

Some  points  in  this  letter  of  a  young  man  about  to  start  away  from  home 
to  college  will  strike  the  reader  as  remarkable.  Nothing  could  show  more  ma- 
ture judgment  about  the  matter  in  hand  than  the  wise  anxiety  to  get  out  from 
the  Disciples'  influence,  and  see  something  of  other  men  and  other  opinions. 
It  was  notable  that  one  trained  to  look  upon  Alexander  Campbell  as  the  master 
intellect  of  the  churches  of  the  day  should  revolt  against  stud3Mng  in  his  collc'e 
because  it  leaned  too  strongly  to  slavery.     And  in  the  final  turning  of  the  decis- 
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ion  upon  the  little  friendly  commonplace  that  closed  one  of  the  letters,  we 
cntch  a  glimpse  of  the  warm,  sympathetic  nature  of  the  man,  which  much  and 
wide  experience  of  the  worUl  in  after  years  has  never  hardened. 

So,  in  the  fall  of  1854  the  pupil  of  the  Geauga  Seminary  and  of  the  Hiram 
Institute  applied  for  admission  at  the  venerable  doors  of  "Williams  College.  He 
knew  no  graduate  of  the  college,  and  no  student  attending  it;  and  of  the  Pres- 
itlent  he  onlv  knew  that  he  had  published  a  volume  of  lectures  which  he  liked,* 
and  that  he  had  said  a  kindly  won!  to  him  when  he  spoke  of  coming. 

The  "Western  eavpentt.  r  and  village  school-teacher  received  man}'  a  shock 
in  the  new  sphere  he  had  now  entered.  On  every  hand  he  was  made  to  feel  the 
social  superiority  of  his  fellow-students.  Their  ways  were  free  from  the  little 
awkward  habits  of  the  untrained  laboring  j'outh.  Their  speech  was  free  from 
the  uncouth  phrases  of  the  pi-ovincial  circles  in  which  he  had  moved.  Their 
toilets  made  the  handiwork  of  his  village  tailor  look  sadly  shabby.  Their  free- 
handed expenditures  contrasted  strikingly  with  his  enforced  parsimony.  To 
some  tough-fibered  hearts  these  would  have  been  only  petty  annoyances.  To 
the  warm,  social,  generous  mind  of  young  G-arfield  the}"  seem,  from  more  than 
one  indication  of  his  college  life  that  we  can  gather,  to  have  been  a  source  of 
positive  anguish.  But  he  bore  bravely  up,  maintained  the  advance  standing  in 
the  Junior  Class  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  on  his  an*ival;  and  at  the  end 
of  his  two  years'  course  (in  1854)  bore  off  the  Metaphysical  honor  of  his  class — 
reckoned  at  ^Y'illiams  among  the  highest  within  the  gift  of  the  institution  to 
her  graduating  members. 

He  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  debt,  and  he  had  only  his  clothes, 
his  books,  and  his  diploma. 

But  now  on  liis  return  to  his  home,  the  young  man  who  had  gone  so  far 
East  as  to  old  "Williams,  and  had  come  back  decorated  with  her  honors,  wa8 
thought  good  enough  for  anything.  He  was  straightway  made  teacher  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Hiram  Eclectic  Institute,  in  which  only  two  years  before  he 
had  been  a  pupil ;  and  so  he  began  to  work  for  mone}'  to  pay  his  debts.  So 
high  a  position  did  he  take,  and  so  popular  did  he  become,  that  the  next  year 
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he  was  made  President  of  the  Institute — a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  entrance  into  political  life,  but  a  little  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Two  years  of  teaching  (during  which  time  he  married)  left  him  even  with 
the  world.  Through  the  school  year  of  1858-59  he  even  began  to  save  a  little 
money.     At  the  same  time  he  commenced  the  study  of  law. 

Meantime  he  had  begun  to  attract  attention  through  wider  cii'cles  than  a 
mere  Academy  teacher  would  have  been  expected  to  reach.  Ho  had  the  tem- 
perament of  an  orator — the  warm  feelings,  the  fo'vid  imagination,  the  intensity 
of  piirftosc.  He  was  gift'-d  witii  a  copious  flow  of  language,  to  which  his 
thorough  study  of  the  Gn.-ck  anrl  Latin  classics  had  given  strength  and  purity. 
lie  was  still   a  student,  but  he  Avas  already  a  comprehensive  scholar,  versed  in 

•It  waBthe  reading  of  tlii«  volninc  of  IccturcH  tliat  inado  yonrif^  (Jarlicld  tliink  of  writing  to 
Williams,  wlicn  }i«  wan  applying  to  the  Yalo  .-md  Jirowri,  both  of  wliic'h  were  far  hctler  known  in 
the  WtHt  than  Williamx, 
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an  unusually  wide  range  of  subjects.  His  ciipacitics  and  his  acquirements  thus 
combined  to  make  a  public  speaker  of  him.  As  the  President  of  the  Institute 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  appear  on  the  platform  on  every  public  occasion. 
The  Church  of  the  Disciples,  like  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  accustomed  to  ac- 
cord large  privileges  of  speaking  to  its  laity;  and  so  it  came  to  be  expected 
that  President  Grarfield  should  address  his  pupils  on  Sunda3-s — briefly  even 
when  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  to  preach — more  at  length  when  no  one  else 
was  present  to  conduct  the  services.  The  remarks  of  the  young  President  were 
alwa^'s  forcible,  sometimes  even  eloquent;  and  the  community  presently  began 
to  regard  him  as  its  foremost  public  speaker,  to  be  put  forward  on  every  occa- 
sion,  to  be  heard  with  attention  on  ever}^  subject.*  His  pupils  also  helped  to 
swell  his  reputation  and  the  admiration  for  his  talents. 

It  was  thus  quite  natural  that  in  1859  he  should  be  thought  of  by  the 
strong  anti-slavery  people  of  Portage  and  Summit  counties  as  a  suitable  cham- 
pion to  represent  them  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  major- 
ity; and  the  speeches  which  he  had  made  throughout  the  district  during  the 
canvass — warm,  fresh,  and  impassioned — had  greatly  added  to  his  popularity. 

Senator  Garfield  at  once  took  high  rank  in  the  Legislatui-e  as  a  man  well-in- 
formed on  the  subjects  of  legislation,  and  eflfective  and  powerful  in  debate.  He 
seemed  always  prepared  to  speak;  he  always  spoke  fluently  and  to  the  point;  and 
his  genial,  warm-hearted  nature  served  to  increase  the  kindness  with  which  both 
jjolitical  friends  and  opponents  regarded  him.  Three  Western  Eeserve  Senators 
formed  the  Eadical  triumvirate  in  that  able  and  patriotic  Legislature,  which  was 
to  place  Ohio  in  line  for  the  war.  One  was  a  highly-rated  Professor  of  Oberlin 
College;  another,  a  lawj-er  already  noted  for  force  and  learning,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  President  of  Oberlin;  the  third  was  our  village  carpenter  and  village 
teacher  from  Hiram.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three,  but  he  speedily  be- 
came the  first.  The  trials  of  the  next  six  years  were  to  confirm  the  verdict  of 
the  little  group  about  the  State  Capitol  that  soon  placed  Garfield  before  both 
Cox  and  Monroe.  The  College  Professor  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess in  life  which  made  him  a  Consul  at  a  South  American  port.  The  adroit, 
polished,  able  lawyer  became  a  painstaking  General,  who,  perhaps,  oftener  de- 
served success  than  won  it,  and  who  at  last,  profiting  bj'  the  gratitude  of  the 
peojjle  to  their  soldiers,  rose  to  be  Governor  of  the  State,  but  there  (for  the  time 
at  least)  ended.  The  village  carpenter  started  lower  in  the  race  of  the  war  and 
rose  higher,  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  our  National  Councils,  and  confessedly 
one  of  the  ablest  among  the  younger  of  our  statesmen. 

"When  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  began,  National  considerations 
came  to  occupy  a  large  share   of  the  attention  of  the   Senate.     Mr.   Garfield's 

*The  frequency  of  Mr.  Garfield'.s  appearance  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Institute  in  the  absence  of 
the  resrulur  minister,  and  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  usages  of  the  Disciples,  finally  led  the 
outside  public  to  think  of  him  as  actually  a  minister  of  the  Go.spel,  a  position  wliich  Iiis  unblem- 
ished cliaracter  seemed  to  befit,  as  much  as  his  unusual  abilities  did  to  .adorn.  But  he  had 
never  entertained  any  idea  of  becoming  a  minister,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  at  work — 
just  as  soon  as  he  got  relief  from  the  debts  with  which  his  stay  .at  college  had  burdened  him — 
preparing  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  to  which  profession  lie  had  long  been  looking  forward. 
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course  was  manly  ami  outspoken,  lie  was  foremost  in  the  very  small  number 
(only  six  voting  with  him)  who  thought  the  spring  of  ISGl  a  bad  time  for 
adopting  the  Corwin  Constitutional  Amendmoiit,  forbidding  Congress  from  ever 
lesri^hitinu  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  States.  Ho  was  among  the  foremost 
in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  National  Government  to  coerce  seceded  States. 
"Would  you  give  up  the  forts  and  other  government  property  in  those  States, 
or  would  3-0U  tight  to  maintain  your  right  to  them?"  Avas  his  adroit  way  of  put- 
ting the  question  to  a  Conservative  Ee]>ublican  who  deplored  his  incendiaiy 
views.  He  took  the  lead  in  revising  the  old  statute  about  ti-eason,  Avith  a  view 
of  adapting  it  to  the  instant  exigencies.  When  the  "Million  War  Bill,"  as  it 
was  popularly  known  at  the  time,  came  up,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  its 
defenders.  Judge  Key,  of  Hamilton  County  (subsequently  a  noted  member  of 
McClellan's  statf),  preluded  his  vote  for  it  with  a  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  in  entering  upon  the  Avar.  It  Avas  left  to  Garfield  to  make 
the  reply.  The  ncAvspapers  of  that  day  all  make  mention  of  his  eftbrt  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration.  '  He  regretted  that  Senator  l^oy  should  have  turned 
from  honoring  his  country  to  pay  his  highest  tribute  of  praise,  at  a  time  like 
this,  to  party.  The  Senator  approved  a  defense  of  national  property;  but  de- 
nounced any  effort  to  retake  it  if  only  it  were  once  captured.  Did  he  mean 
that  if  Washington  Avere  taken  by  the  Eebels  he  Avould  oppose  attempts  to  re- 
gain possession  of  the  National  Capital?  Where  Avas  this  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance to  stop?  He  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  Avould  not,  in  this  hour  of  tho 
Nation's  peril,  open  the  books  of  party  to  re-read  records  that  ought,  noAv  at 
least,  to  be  forgotten.  But  since  the  Senator  had  thought  this  a  fitting  time  to 
declai'C  his  distrust  of  the  President  and  of  the  Cabinet,  and  particularly  of 
Ohio's  honored  representative  in  that  Cabinet,  he  had  only  this  to  say  in  reply: 
that  it  would  be  Avell  for  that  Senator,  amid  his  partisan  recollections,  to  remem- 
ber Avhosc  Cabinet  it  Avas  that  embraced  traitors  among  its  most  distinguished 
members,  and  sent  them  forth  from  its  most  secret  sessions  to  betray  their 
knOAvledge  to  their  country's  ruin  !' 

When  the  time  came  for  appointing  tho  officers  for  the  Ohio  troops,  the 
Legislature  Avas  still  in  session.  Carficld  at  once  avoAved  his  intention  of  enter- 
ing the  service.  But  he  disj)]aycd  at  the  outset  his  signal  want  of  tact  and  of 
skill  in  advancing  his  own  interests.  Of  the  three  leading  Radical  Senators 
Garfield  had  the  most  ])('rsonal  popularity.  Cox  Avas  at  that  time,  perhaps,  a 
inoro  compact  and  jhhuIimI  speaker — he  had  nmtured  earlier,  as  (to  change  tho 
figure;  he  was  to  culminate  sooner.  But  he  had  never  aroused  the  Avarm  regard 
whicli  Garfield's  Avhole-hearted,  generous  disposition  always  excited.  Yet  Cox 
had  the  sagacity  to  see  how  his  interests  were  to  be  advanced.  He  abandoned 
the  .Senate-chamber ;  installed  himself  as  an  assistant  in  tho  Governor's  office, 
made  his  hkill  felt  in  the  rush  of  business,  and  soon  convinced  tho  appointing 
power  of  !i if*  special  a])titude  for  military  affairs.  In  natural  sequence  ho  was 
presently  appointed  a  Jirigadier-Gcneral.  Garfield  Avas  sent  off  on  a  mission  to 
Home  Western  States  to  see  about  arms  for  the  Ohio  volunteers,  and  on  his  re- 
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turn  he  was  offered  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  one  of  the  Reserve  regiments. 
But'  his  making  haste  slowly  was  not  to  injure  his  future  career. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1861,  some  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature,  and  after  the  successful  close  of  McClellan's  West  Virginia  cam- 
paign, the  ex-Senator  was  finally  appointed  hy  Governor  Dcnnison  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Forty-Second  Ohio — a  regiment  not  yet  organized,  a  C(jni]»any 
for  which  had  been  recruited  among  the  ])upils  of  the  "Hiram  Eclectic  Insti- 
stitute."  It  was  understood  that,  if  he  had  cared  to  push  the  matter,  Garfield 
might  have  been  Colonel;  but  with  a  modesty  quite  unusual  in  those  early  days 
of  the  war,  he  preferred  to  start  low,  and  rise  as  he  learned.  Five  weeks  were 
spent  in  diligentl}'  drilling  the  regiment,  and  finally,  about  the  time  its  organi- 
zation was  complete,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  was,  without  his  own  solicitation, 
promoted  to  the  Colonelcy. 

It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  December  that  orders  for  the  field  were  re- 
ceived. The  regiment  was  then  sent  to  Catlettsburg,  Kentucky;  and  the  Colonel 
was  directed  to  report  in  person  to  General  Buell.  That  astute  officer,  though 
as  opposite  as  the  poles  to  Garfield  in  his  political  convictions,  soon  perceived 
the  military  worth  of  the  young  Colonel.  On  the  17th  of  December  he  assigned 
Colonel  Garfield  to  the  command  of  the  Seventeenth  Brigade,  and  ordered  him 
to  drive  the  Rebel  forces  under  Humjihrey  Marshall  out  of  the  Sandy  Yalley,  in 
Eastern  Kentucky. 

Up  to  this  date  no  active  operations  had  been  attempted  in  the  great  De- 
partment that  lay  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  spell  of  Bull  Run  still  hung 
over  our  armies.  Save  the  campaigns  in  Western  Yirginia,  and  the  unfortunate 
attack  by  General  Grant  at  Belmont,  not  a  single  engagement  had  occurred 
over  all  the  region  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  General  Buell 
was  prcj^aring  to  advance  upon  the  Rebel  position  at  Bowling  Green,  when  he 
suddenly  found  himself  hampered  by  two  co-opoi-ating  forces  skillfull}^  j^lanted 
within  striking  distance  of  his  flank.  General  Zollicoffer  was  advancing  from 
Cumberland  Gap  toward  Mill  Spring;  and  Humphrey  Marshall,  moving  down 
the  Sandy  Valley,  was  threatening  to  overrun  Eastern  Kentucky.  Till  these 
could  be  driven  back,  an  advance  upon  Bowling  Green  would  be  j)erilous,  if 
not  actually  impossible.  To  General  George  H.  Thomas,  then  just  raised  from 
his  Colonelcy  of  regulars  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  of  volunteers,  was  com- 
mitted the  task  of  repulsing  Zollicoffer;  to  the  untried  Colonel  of  the  raw 
Forty-Second  Ohio,  the  task  of  repulsing  Humphrey  Marshall.  And  on  their 
success  the  Avhole  avmy  of  the  Department  waited. 

Colonel  Garfield  thus  found  himself,  befoi-e  he  had  ever  seen  a  gun  fired  in 
action,  in  command  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  some  eight  companies  of 
cavalry,*  charged  with  the  work  of  driving  out  of  his  native  State  the  officer 
reputed  the  ablest  of  those,  not  educated  to  war,  whom  Kentucky  had  given  to 
the  rebellion.     Mai'siiall  had    under  his  command    ncarl}"  five  thousand    men, 

*The  brigade  was  composed  of  tlie  Fortieth  and  Forty-Second  Ohio,  the  Fourteenth  and 
Twenty-Second  Kentucky  Infantry,  si.x;  companies  of  the  First  Kentucky  Cavahy,  and  two  com- 
panies of  McLaughlin's  (Ohio)  Cavalry. 
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stiitioued  Jit  the  village  of  Puintville,  sixty  luiles  up  the  Sandy  Yalley.  He  was 
expectod  by  the  Eobol  authorities  to  advance  toward  Lexington,  unite  with 
ZoUieoffer,  and  establish  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Government  at  the 
State  Capital.  These  hopes  were  fed  by  the  recollection  of  his  great  intellectual 
abilities,  and  the  soldierly  reputation  he  had  borne  ever  since  he  led  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers  at  Buena  Yista. 

Colonel  tiartield  joined  the  bulk  of  his  brigade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy,  and  moved  with  it  directly  up  the  valley.  Meantime  he  ordered  the 
small  force  at  Paris  to  march  overland  and  et^'eet  a  junction  with  him  a  little 
below  Paintville.  Tlie  force  with  which  he  was  able  to  move  numbered  about 
twenty-two  hundred. 

Marshall  heard  of  the  advance,  through  the  S3'mpathizing  citizens,  and  fell 
back  to  Prcstonburg.  leaving  a  small  force  of  cavalry  near  his  old  position,  to 
act  as  an  outpost  and  to  protect  his  trains.  As  Crarfield  approached*  he  ascer- 
tained the  position  of  this  cavalry,  and  sent  some  of  his  own  mounted  forces  to 
attack  it.  while,  with  the  rest  of  his  column,  he  passed  around  to  the  westAvard, 
to  make  a  reconnoissunce  in  force  of  the  positions  which  he  still  supposed  Mar- 
shall's main  body  to  occup}'.  He  speedily  discovered  Marshall's  retreat;  then 
hastily  sent  word  back  to  his  cavalry  not  to  attack  the  enemy's  cavalry  until 
he  had  time  to  plant  his  force  on  its  line  of  retreat.  Unfortunately  the  circuit- 
ous route  delaved  the  courier,  and  before  Garfield's  orders  could  be  delivered 
the  attack  had  been  made,  and  Marshall's  cavalry  had  been  driven  back  in  con- 
siderable confusion.  When,  pushing  on  with  the  main  column,  ho  reached  the 
road  on  which  he  had  hoped  to  intercept  their  retreat,  he  found  it  strewn  with 
overcoats,  blankets,  and  cavalry  equipments — proofs  that  the}'  had  already 
passed  in  their  rout.  Colonel  Garfiekl  pushed  the  pursuit  Avith  his  cavalry  till 
the  infantry  outposts  were  readied  ;  then,  drawing  back,  encamped  with  his 
whole  force  at  Paintville.  Here,  next  morning,  he  was  joined  by  the  troops 
tiuit  had  marched  fn^m  Paris,  so  that  his  etlective  force  was  now  raised  to  about 
thirty-four  hundred  men. 

After  waiting  a  day  for  rations,  which  were  taken  thi'ough  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  on  the  9th  of  January  Garfield  advanced  u])on  Marshall's  new  posi- 
tion near  Prestonburg,  Before  nightfall  he  had  driven  in  the  enemy's  pickets, 
and  had  sent  orders  back  to  Paintville  to  forward  the  few  troops — less  than  one 
thousand  in  all — who  had  not  been  supplied  with  rations  in  time  to  move  with 
the  rest  of  the  column.  Tin-  men  sle])t  on  their  arms,  undei-  a  soaking  ]-ain. 
Bv  four  o'clock  in  the  morningf  they  were  in  motion. 

^larsliall  was  Ijelieved  to  be  stationed  on  Abbott's  C're(dc.  (larliehl's  plan. 
therefore,  was  to  get  over  uixm  .MiddU;  ("i-eek,  and  so  jilant  himself  oii  the 
enemy's  rear.  But  in  fact  Marshiill's  force  was  u])on  the  height's  of  Middle 
Creek  itself,  only  two  miles  west  of  Prestonburg.  So,  when  (iarficdd,  a<lvancing 
cautioUHly  westward  up  the  creek,  had  consunied  some  Injurs  in  these  m(;ve- 
mcnts,  he  came  upon  a  semi-circular  liill,  scarcely  one  thousand  yards  in  front 
of  which  was  Marsliall's  position,  between  the  forks  of  the  creek.     The  ex])ected 

•January  7,  1862.  t  January  10,  1802. 
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re-enfoi-cements  from  Paiutvillo  had  not  yet  arrived;  and,  conscious  of  his  com- 
parative Aveakness,  Colonel  Garfield  determined  first  to  develop  the  enemy's 
position  more  carefully.  A  small  body  of  picked  men,  sent  dashing  up  the 
road,  drew  a  fire  both  from  the  head  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  road  led 
and  from  the  heights  on  its  left.  Two  columns  were  then  moved  forward,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  creek,  and  the  Eebels  speedily  opened  upon  them  with 
musketry  and  artiller}'.  The  fight  became  somewhat  severe  at  times,  but  was, 
on  the  whole,  desultory.  Garfield  re-enforced  both  his  columns,  but  the  action 
soon  developed  itself  mainly  on  the  left,  where  Marshall  speedily  concentrated 
his  whole  force.  Meantime  Garfield's  reserve  was  now  also  under  fire  from  the 
commanding  position  held  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  He  was  entirel}'-  without 
artillery  to  reply  ;  but  the  men  stationed  themselves  behind  trees  and  rocks, 
and  kept  up  a  brisk  though  irregular  fusilade. 

At  last,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  re-enforcements  from 
Paintville  arrived.  As  we  now  know,  these  still  left  Marshall's  strength  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  young  assailant;  but  the  troops  looked  upon  their  opportune 
arrival  as  settling  the  contest.  Unbounded  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  the 
approaching  column  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering.  Garfield  now 
promptly  formed  his  whole  reserve  for  attacking  the  enemy's  right  and  carry- 
ing his  guns.  The  troops  were  moving  rapidly  up  in  the  fast-gathering  dark- 
ness, when  Marshall  hastilj^  abandoned  his  position,  fired  his  camp  equipage 
and  stores,  and  began  a  retreat  which  Avas  not  ended  till  he  had  reached  Abing- 
don, Virginia.  Night  checked  the  pursuit.  Next  day  it  was  continued  for 
some  distance,  and  some  prisoners  were  taken  ;  but  a  further  advance  in  that 
direction  was  quite  impossible  without  more  transj^ortation,  and  indeed  would 
have  been  foreign  to  the  jmrpose  for  which  General  Buell  had  ordered  the 
expedition.* 

A  fresh  peril,  however,  now  beset  the  little  force.  An  unusiially  violent 
rain-storm  broke  out,  the  mountain  gorges  were  all  flooded,  and  the  Sandy  rose 
to  such  a  height  that  steamboatmen  j^i'onounced  it  imj^ossible  to  ascend  the 
stream  with  supplies.  The  troops  were  almost  out  of  rations,  and  the  rough, 
mountainous  country  was  incapable  of  supporting  them.  Colonel  Garfield  had 
gone  down  the  river  to  its  mouth.  He  ordered  the  "  Sandy  Yalley,"  a  small 
steamer,  which  had  been  in  the  quartermasters'  service,  to  take  on  a  load  of 
supplies  and  start  up.  The  Captain  declared  it  was  imjDossible.  Efforts  were 
made  to  get  other  vessels,  but  without  success. 

Finally  Colonel  Garfield  ordered  the  Captain  and  crew  on  board,  stationed 
a  competent  army  officer  on  deck  to  see  that  the  Captain  did  his  duty,  and  him- 
self took  the  wheel.  The  Captain  still  protested  that  no  boat  could  possibly 
stem  the  raging  current,  but  Garfielc]  turned  her  head  up  the  stream  and  began 
the  j)erilous  trip.     The  water  in  the  usually  shallow  river  was  sixty  feet  deep, 

®  Speaking  of  these  movements  on  the  Sandy,  after  he  had  gained  more  experience  of  war, 
Garfield  said :  "  It  was  a  very  rash  and  imprudent  affair  on  my  part.  If  I  had  been  an  officer 
of  more  experience  I  probably  should  not  have  made  the  attack.  As  it  was,  having  gone  into 
the  army  with  the  notion  that  fighting  was  our  business,  I  didn't  know  any  better." 
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and  the  tree-tops  along  the  banks  were  almost  submorgod.  The  littlo  vessel 
trembled  from  stem  to  stern  at  every  motion  of  the  engines;  the  waters  whirled 
her  about  as  if  she  were  a  skili';  and  the  utmost  speed  that  steam  could  give  her 
was  three  miles  an  hour.  "When  night  fell  the  Captain  of  the  boat  begged  per- 
mission to  tie  up.  To  attempt  ascending  that  flood  in  the  dark  he  declared 
was  madness.  But  Colonel  Carlield  kept  his  place  at  the  wheel.  Finallj',  in 
one  of  the  sudden  bends  of  the  river,  the}'  drove,  with  a  full  head  of  steam, 
into  the  quicksand  of  the  bank.  Every  effort  to  back  ofl'  was  in  vain.  Mat- 
tocks were  procured  and  excavations  were  made  around  tlie  imbedded  bow. 
Still  she  stuck.  Gartield  at  last  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered  to  take  a  line 
across  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  crew  protested  against  venturing  out  in  the 
flood.  The  Colonel  leaped  into  the  boat  himself  and  steered  it  over.  The  force 
of  the  current  carried  them  far  below  the  point  they  sought  to  reach  ;  but  they 
finallv  succeeeded  in  making  fast  to  a  tree  and  rigging  a  windlass  with  rails 
snfficientl}'  powerful  to  draw  the  vessel  off  and  get  her  once  more  afloat. 

It  was  on  Saturday  that  the  boat  left  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy.  All  night, 
all  day  Sunday,  and  all  through  Sunday'  night  they  kept  uj)  their  struggle  with 
the  current,  Gartield  leaving  the  wheel  onl}-  eight  hours  out  of  the  w^iole  time, 
and  that  during  the  day.  By  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning  they  reached  the 
camp,  and  were  received  Avith  tumultuous  cheering.  Garfield  himself  could 
scarcely  escape  being  borne  to  head-quarters  on  the  shoulders  of  the  de- 
lighted men. 

Through  the  months  of  Januarj^,  February,  and  March,  several  small  en- 
counters with  guerrillas  in  the  mountains  occurred,  generall}^  favorable  to  the 
Union  arms,  and  finally  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  the  bands  of  marauders 
from  the  State.  Just  on  the  border,  however,  at  the  rough  pass  across  the 
mountains,  known  as  Pound  Gap,  eighty  miles  north  of  Cumberland  Gap,  Hum- 
phrej-  Marshall  still  kept  up  a  post  of  observation,  held  by  a  force  of  about  five 
hundred  men."  On  the  14th  of  ^farch  Garfield  started  with  five  hundred  infantry 
and  a  couple  of  hundred  cavalry  against  this  detachment.  The  distance  was 
forty  miles,  and  the  roads  were  at  their  worst,  but  b}^  the  evening  of  tlie  next 
day  he  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  two  miles  north  of  the  Gap. 
Next  morning  he  sent  the  cavalry  directly  up  the  Gap  Road,  to  attract  the 
enemy's  attention,  while  he  led  the  infantry  along  an  \infrequented  foot-path  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  A  heavy  snow-storm  helped  to  conceal  the  move- 
ments. Wliil(3  the  enemy  watched  the  cavalry,  (Jai  liclil  liad  UmI  the  infaiitiy, 
undiscovered,  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  camp.  ThcJi  he  ordered  an 
attack.  The  enemy  were  taken  bj'  surprise,  and  a  few  volleys  dispersed  them. 
They  retreated  in  confusion  down  the  eastern  slope  of  {]h'  mountain,  followed 
for  several  miles  into  Virginia  b}'  the  cavalry.  Considei-al)le  (juaiitities  of  stores 
were  captured.  The  troops  rested  for  the  night  in  the  sixty  comfortable  log 
huta  which  the  enemy  had  built,  and  the  next  morning  buint,  them  down,  to- 
getlicr  with  everything  else  loft  by  the  enemy  which  they  could  not  carry  away. 

Six  days  afterward  an  ordcir  was  received  to  leave  a  small  gai-rison  at  Piko 
ton,  and  to  transfer  the  rest  of  the  command  rapidly  to  Louisville. 
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These  operations  in  the  Sand}'  Valley  had  been  conducted  with  such  energy 
and  skill  as  to  receive  the  special  commendation  of  the  commanding  General 
and  of  the  Government.  General  Buell  had  been  moved  to  woi-ds  of  unwonted 
praise/!^  The  War  Department  had  conferred  the  grade  of  Brigadier-General, 
the  "commission  bearing  the  date  of  the  battle  on  Middle  Creek.  And  the 
country,without  understanding  very  well  the  details  of  the  campaign  (of  which, 
indeed,  no  satisfiictorj-  account  was  published  at  thc'tinief),  fully  appreciated 
the  tangible  result.  The  discomfiture  of  Humphrey  Marshall  was  a  source  of 
special  chagrin  to  the  Eebel  sympathizers  of  Kentucky,  and  of  amusement  and 
admiration  throughout  the  loyal  West,  and  Garfield  took  rank  in  the  public 
estimation  among  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  volunteer  Generals. 

Later  criticism  will  confirm  the  general  verdict  then  passed  upon  the  Sandy 
Valley  campaign.  It  was  the  first  of  the  brilliant  series  of  successes  that  made 
the  spring  of  1862  so  memorable.  Mill  Springs,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donclson, 
Nashville,  Island  No.  10,  Memphis,  followed  in  quick  succession;  but  it  was 
Garfield's  honor  that  he  opened  this  season  of  victories.  His  plans,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  based  on  sound  military  principles;  the  energy  which  he  threw  into 
their  execution  was  thoroughly  admirable,  and  his  management  of  the  raw  volun- 
teers was  such  that  they  acquired  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  commander,  and 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  with  a  fortitude  not  often  shown  in  the 
first  field  service  of  new  troops.  Eut  the  oj^erations  were  on  a  small  scale,  and 
their  chief  significance  lay  in  the  capacity  they  developed,  rather  than  in  their 
intrinsic  imjiortance. 

On  his  arrival  from  the  Sandy  Valley  at  Louisville,  General  Garfield  found 
that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  w^as  already  beyond  Nashville,  on  its  march  to 
Grant's  aid  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  hastened  after  it,  reported  to  General  Buell 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Columbia,  and,  under  his  orders,  at  once  assumed 
command  of  the  Twentieth  Brigade,  then  a  part  of  the  division  under  General 
Thomas  J.  Wood.  He  reached,  the  field  of  Pittsbui'g  Landing  about  one  o'clock 
on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  and  participated  in  its  closing  scenes. 

The  next  day  he  moved  with  Sherman's  advance,  and  had  a  sharp  encoun- 

*  The  following  is  the  text  of  General  Buell's  congratulatory  order : 

"Head-Quarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,") 
"  Louisville,  Kentuchj,  January  20,  1862.         J 
"General  Orders  No.  40. 

"  The  General  commanding  takes  occasion  to  thank  General  Garfield  and  his  troops  for  their 
successful  campaign  against  the  Rebel  force  under  General  Marshall  on  the  Big  Sandy,  and 
their  gallant  conduct  in  battle.  They  have  overcome  formidable  difficulties  in  the  character  of 
country,  the  condition  of  the  road.s,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season;  and,  without  artillery 
have,  in  several  engagements,  terminating  in  the  battle  on  Middle  Creek  on  the  10th  inst.,  driven 
the  enemy  from  his  intrenched  positions,  and  forced  him  back  into  the  mountains  with  the  loss 
of  a  large  amount  of  baggage  and  stores,  and  many  of  his  men  killed  or  captured. 

"Tiiese  services  have  called  into  action  the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier— fortitude,  perse- 
verance, courage." 

t  Aside  from  the  official  reports,  the  most  comple  account  of  the  Middle  Creek  battle  that  I 
have  seen  is  in  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol.  I,  pp.  221-22-23. 
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ter  with  the  enemy's  rear-guan.!.  a  few  miles  beyond  the  battle-field.  Ilis  brig- 
ade bore  its  full  share  in  the  tedious  siege  operations  before  Corinth,  and  was 
among  the  earliest  in  entering  the  abandoiunl  town  after  General  l^eauregard's 
evacuation. 

Then  when  General  Baell,  turning  eastward,  sought  to  prepare  for  a  new 
aoroTcssive  campai'T^n  with  his  inadequate  forces,  General  d'artield  was  assigned 
to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  bridges  and  re-opening  the  ]\[emphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  eastward  from  Corinth  to  Decatur.  Crossing  the  Tennessee  hero. 
he  advanced  to  lluntsville.  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  ser- 
vice in  that  campaign,  lie  was  presently  put  at  the  head  of  the  court-martial 
for  the  trial  of  General  Turchiu,  whose  conduct  at  Athens  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  a  parting  howl  against  General  Mitchel,  and  had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
subjects  forced  upon  the  attention  of  General  Buell  on  his  arrival.*  His  mani- 
fest capacity  tor  such  work  led  to  his  subsequent  detail  on  several  other  coui'ts- 
martial. 

The  old  tendency  to  fever  and  ague,  contracted  in  the  days  of  his  tow-path 
service  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  was  now  aggravated  in  the  malarious  climate  of  the 
Soutii.  and  General  Garfield  was  finalh'  sent  home  on  sick-leave  about  the  first 
of  Auirust.  Xear  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  seems  at  this  early 
day  to  have  formed  the  high  estimate  of  Gartield  which  ho  continued  to  enter- 
tain throughout  the  war,  sent  orders  to  him  to  proceed  to  Cumberland  Gap  and 
relieve  General  George  W.  Morgan  of  his  command.  But  when  they  were  re- 
ceived he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed.  A  month  later  the  Secretary  ordered 
him  to  report  in  person  at  Washington,  as  soon  as  his  health  would  p&rmit. 

On  his  arrival  it  was  found  that  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  knowledge 
of  law.  his  judgment,  and  his  loyalty,  had  led  to  his  selection  as  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  court-martial  for  the  noted  trial  of  Fitz  John  Porter.  In  the 
duties  connected  with  this  detail  most  of  the  autumn  was  consumed.  General 
Garfield  was  understood  to  bo  one  of  the  clearest  and  firmest  in  the  conviction 
that  CJeneral  Porter  had  wilfully  permitted  Pope's  defeat  at  the  second  Bull 
Run.  and  that  no  less  punishment  than  dismissal  from  the  service  would  bo  at 
all  adequate  to  his  oifense. 

The  intimacy  that  sprang  up  during  this  trial  between  General  Garfield 
and  General  Hunter,  the  President  of  the  court-martial,  led  to  an  aj^plication 
for  him  for  service  in  South  Carolina,  whither  Hunter  was  about  to  start.  Gar- 
(ield'H  strong  antislavery  views  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  his  experience 
tlius  far  during  the  war,  and   the  South   Carolina   ap]X)intment,  under  a  com- 

*  Tlii.H  c^ne  jittraclfd  ^rf-at  attention  at  the  time,  and  General  Tiircliin  was  vehemently  cliam- 
piontfl  hy  the  newpapcTH,  particularly  those  of  ('liieago.  The  eliarge.s  against  liim  were  neglect 
of  dn;>',  to  the  prejiulice  of  goorl  order  and  discipline,  in  permitting  the  wanton  and  disgraceful 
pilhi^'e  of  the  town  of  Athentt,  Alahama;  conduct  unhecoming  an  oniccr  and  a  gentleman,  in 
failing  to  pay  a  hotel  hill  in  the  town;  and  insuhordination  in  disobeying  the  orders  against  the 
moUi-'lation  of  pca«;fiil  citizcnH  in  persons  and  property.  Some  of  the  Hpecifications  particular- 
I2«;d  very  Hhamefiil  conduct.  The  court  found  him  guilty  (except  as  to  the  hotel-bill  story),  and 
•cntcnccl  him  to  dismi-sal  from  the  army.  Six  of  its  mendjcrs  recommended  liim  to  clem- 
ency on  account  of  mitigating circumstancxM,  but  the  sentence  was  executed. 
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mander  so  vadiciil  as  Hunter,  was  on  this  account  peculiarly  gi"atifyin<j.  But 
in  the  midst  of  liis  plans  and  preparations,  the  old  arm}' in  which  he  had  served 
plunged  into  the  battle  of  Stone  liiver.  A  part  of  the  bitter  cost  of  the  victory 
that  followed  was  the  loss  of  (xaresche,  the  lamented  chief  of  staff  to  the  com- 
manding General.  Garfield  was  at  once  selected  to  take  his  place;  the  apj^oint- 
ment  to  South  Carolina  was  revoked  ;  and  early  in  January  he  was  ordered  out 
to  General  Eosecrans. 

The  Chief  of  Staif  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  General  that  a  Min- 
ister of  State  does  to  his  sovereign.  What  this  last  relation  is  the  most  bril- 
liant of  recent  historians  shall  tell  us  :  "  The  difference  between  a  servant  and  a 
Minister  of  State  lies  in  this:  thut  the  servant  obeys  the  orders  given  him, 
without  troubling  himself  concerning  the  question  whether  his  master  is  right 
or  wrong ;  while  a  ]'>[ini.ster  of  State  declines  to  be  the  instrument  for  giving 
effect  to  measures  which  he  deems  to  be  hurtful  to  his  country.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Russian  Empire  was  sagacious  and  politic.  .  .  .  That  the  Czar  was 
wrong  in  these  transactions  against  Turkey  no  man  knew  better.  .  .  .  But, 
unhappily  for  the  Czar  and  for  his  Empire,  the  Minister  did  not  enjoy  so  com- 
manding a  station  as  to  be  able  to  put  I'estraint  upon  his  sovereign,  nor  even, 
perhaps,  to  offer  him  counsel  in  his  angry  mood."  *  We  are  now  to  see  that  in 
some  respects  our  Chief  of  Staff  came  to  a  similar  experience. 

From  the  day  of  his  appointment,  General  Garfield  became  the  intimate 
associate  and  confidential  adviser  of  his  chief.  But  he  did  not  occupy  so  com- 
manding a  station  as  to  be  able  to  put  restraint  upon  him. 

The  time  of  General  Garfield's  arrival  marks  the  beginning  of  that  period 
of  quarrels  with  the  War  Department,  in  which  General  Eosecrans  frittered 
away  his  influence  and  paved  the  road  for  his  removal.  We  have  seen,  in 
tracing  the  career  of  that  great  strategist  and  gallant  soldier,  how  unwise  he 
always  was  in  caring  for  his  own  interests,  and  how  imprudent  was  the  most  of 
his  intercourse  with  his  superiors.  Yet  he  was  nearly  always  right  in  his  de- 
mands. General  Garfield  earnestl}"  sjnnpathized  with  his  appeals  for  more  cav- 
alryf  and  for  revolving  arms.  But  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  j^ower  to  soften 
the  tone  of  asperity  which  his  chief  adopted  in  his  dispatches  to  Washington.  | 
Sometimes  he  took  the  responsibility  of  totally  suppressing  an  angry  message. 
Oftener  he  ventured  to  soften  the  phraseology.  But  in  all  this  there  was  a 
limit  beyond  which  he  could  not  go ;  and  when  Eosecrans  had  j^tronounced  cer- 
tain statements  of  the  Department  "a  profound,  grievous,  cruel,  and  ungener- 
ous official  and  personal  wrong,"  the  good  offices  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  were  no 
longer  efficacious — the  breach  was  irreparable.  Thenceforward  he  could  only 
strive  to  make  victories  in  the  field  atone  for  errors  in  council. 

He  regarded  the  organization  of  the  army  as  vitallj''  defective.     We  have 

»  Kinglake'.s  Crim.  War,  Vol.  T,  Chap.  XVI. 

t  A  demand  wliicli  General  BucU  had  made,  quite  as  emphatically  as  his  successor,  and  with 
an  accurate  prediction  of  tlie  evils  tliat  wouhl  How  from  its  absence. 

t  For  a  full  illustration  of  the  nature  of  tl\is  correspondence,  see  ante,  Life  of  Rosecrans. 
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already  pointed  out.  in  tracing  the  actions  of  its  chief,  the  great  mistake  of 
retaining  as  commanders  of  the  wings  sucli  incapables  as  A.  M.  MeCook  and 
T.  L.  Crittenden.  Almost  the  tirst  recommendation  made  b}'  General  Garfield 
was  for  their  displacenient.  It  is  gratifying  now  to  know  that  ho  was  so  little 
moved  by  popular  prejudice,  and  so  well  able  to  perceive  real  ability  beneath 
concealing  n\isfortunes,  that  he  \irged  upon  Eosecrans  to  replace  them  b}'^  Irvin 
McDowell  and  Don  Carlos  Buell.  With  George  II.  Thomas  already  in  com- 
mand, with  men  like  these  as  bis  associates,  and  with  the  energy  and  genius  of 
Eosecrans  to  lead  them,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  would  have  been  the  best 
officered  army  in  the  service  of  the  "Nation.  But  Eosecrans  was  unwilling  to 
adopt  the  suggestion — for  a  reason  creditable  to  his  kindness  of  heart,  but  no.t 
to  his  military  character.  Crittenden  and  McCook  ought  to  be  removed — of 
that  he  had  no  doubt,  but — "he  hated  to  injure  two  such  good  fellows."  And 
so  the  "two  good  fellows"  went  on  until  Chickamauga.* 

From  4th  January  to  24:th  June  General  Eosecrans  lay  at  Murfreesboro'. 
Through  five  months  of  this  delay  General  Garfield  was  with  him.  The  War 
Department  demanded  an  advance,  and,  when  the  spring  opened,  urged  it 
with  unusual  vehemence.  General  Eosecrans  delayed,  waiting  for  cavalry,  for 
re-enforcements,  for  Grant's  movements  before  Yicksburg,  for  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  for  the  opinions  of  his  Generals.  The  Chief  of  Staff  at  first  ap- 
proved the  delays,  till  the  army  should  be  strengthened  and  massed ;  but  long 
before  the  delaying  officers  were  ready  he  was  urging  movement  with  all  his 
power.  He  had  established  a  secret-service  sj'stcm,  then  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect in  an}-  of  the  Union  armies.  From  the  intelligence  it  furnished  he  felt  sure 
that  Bragg's  force  had  been  considerably  reduced,  and  was  now  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Eosecrans.  As  he  subsequently  said,  he  refused  to  believe  that 
this  army,  which  defeated  a  superior  foe  at  Stone  Eiver,  could  not  now  move 
upon  an  inferior  one  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 

Finally  General  Eosecrans  formally  asked  his  coi-ps,  division,  and  cavalry 
Generals  as  to  the  jn-opriety  of  a  movement.  With  singular  unanimity,  though 
for  diverse  reasons,  they  opposed  it.  Out  of  seventeen  Generals,  not  one  was 
in  favor  of  an  immediate  advance,  and  not  one  was  even  willing  to  put  himself 
upon  the  record  as  in  favor  of  an  early  advance. 

General  Garfield  collated  the  seventeen  letters  sent  in  from  the  Generals  in 
reply  to  the  questi<jiis  oi'  thcii-  cimnnandiu-,  and  Caii-ly  reported  their  substance, 
coupled  with  a  cogent  argument  against  them  and  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
movement.  This  report  we  venture  to  pronounce  the  ablest  military  document 
known  to   have  been   submitted   by  a  Chief  of  Stall'  to   his  superior  during  the 

•Tollie  aVxive  Htatement  it  kIioiiM  Ix;  ;ui<l<il  lliiU  (ie-ncral  CJiirfield  iii.-ulc  tlio  rcconiniciHhi- 
tion  for  the  rr-inoval  of  Crittenden  .'ind  .Me(J()(;k  in  the  course  of  a  diseiisHJon  of  the  hattle  of 
Ktone  River,  in  wliieh  KoKeeraiiH  explieilly  naid  tliat  these  ofhcorK  had  hIiowu  tlieniselvcH  incom- 
I>etent  in  that  fnj<agement.  fJarfield  did  not  take  tlie  ground  lliat  IJnell  and  McDowell  Iiad 
approved  tlieni»elve«  cijual  to  the  high  eominandw  they  had  formerly  held;  hut,  without  diH- 
CiWHing  thin,  he  argued  at  length  their  nianterly  qualificationH  for  important  Huliordinate  ponitiouH, 
tut  well  OM  tlie  fact  that  thin  oder  of  an  oi-portHnily  to  come  out  from  the  cloud  under  which  they 
rested  would  inxure  their  gratitude  and  incjic  ihem  to  their  \<My  hest  eirorts. 
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war.  General  Garfield  stood  ahsolutcly  alone,  every  General  eommandiiig 
troops  having,  as  we  have  seen,  either  openh'  opposed  or  failed  to  approve  an 
advanee.  But  his  statements  were  so  clear  and  his  arguments  so  forcible  that 
he  carried  conviction.  As  an  interesting  feature  in  the  history-  of  a  notable 
campaign,  we  give  this  remai-kable  paper  in  full : 

Head-Quartees,  Department  of  the  Cumberland,") 
Murfreeshoro',  June  12,  1863.         ) 
General:  In  your  confidential  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  to  the  corps  and  division  commanders 
and  Generals  of  cavalry  of  tiiis  array,  there  were  substantially  five  questions  propounded  for 
their  consideration  and  answer,  viz.: 

1.  Has  the  enemy  in  our  front  been  materially  weakened  by  detachments  to  Johnston,  or 
elsewhere  ? 

2.  Can  this  army  advance  on  him  at  this  time  with  strong  reasonable  chances  of  figliting  a 
great  and  successful  battle? 

3.  Do  you  think  an  advance  of  our  army  at  present  liRely  to  prevent  additional  re-enforce- 
ments being  sent  against  General  Grant  by  the  enemy  in  our  front? 

4.  Do  you  think  an  immediate  advance  of  this  army  advisable? 

5.  Do  you  think  an  early  advance  advisable? 

Many  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  categorical,  and  can  not  be  clearly  set  down 
either  as  affirmative  or  negative.  Especially  in  answer  to  the  first  question  there  is  much  indefi- 
niteness,  resulting  from  the  difference  of  judgment  as  to  how  great  a  detachment  could  be  con- 
sidered a  "  material  reduction"  of  Bragg's  strength.  For  example:  One  officer  thinks  it  has  been 
reduced  ten  thousand,  but  not  "materially  weakened." 

The  answers  to  the  second  question  are  modified  in  some  instances  by  the  opinion  that  the 
Rebels  will  fall  back  behind  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thus  no  battle  can  be  fought  either  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful. 

So  far  as  these  opinions  can  be  stated  in  tabular  form,  they  will  stand  thus  : 

Yes.  No. 

Answer  to  first  question 6  H 

Answer  to  second  question 2  11 

Answer  to  third  question 4  10 

Answer  to  fourth  question 15 

Answer  to  fifth  question 2 

On  the  fifth  question  three  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  this  army  ought  to  advance  as  soon 
as  Vicksburg  falls,  should  that  event  happen. 

The  I'ollowing  is  a  summary  of  the  reasons  assigned  why  we  should  not,  at  this  time,  advance 
upon  the  enemy : 

1.  With  Hooker's  army  defeated,  and  Grant's  bending  all  its  energies  in  a  yet  undecided  strug- 
gle, it  is  bad  policy  to  risk  our  only  reserve  army  to  the  chances  of  a  general  engagement.  A 
failure  here  would  have  most  disastrous  effects  on  our  lines  of  communication,  and  on  politics  in 
the  loyal  States. 

2.  We  should  be  compelled  to  fight  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  or  follow  him  in  a  fruit- 
less stern  chase;  or  if  we  attempted  to  outflank  hini  and  turn  his  position,  we  sliould  expose  our 
line  of  communication  and  run  the  risk  of  being  pushed  back  into  a  rough  country  well-known 
to  the  enemy  and  little  to  ourselves. 

3.  In  case  the  enemy  should  fall  back  without  accepting  battle  he  could  make  our  advance 
very  slow,  and  with  a  comparatively  small  force  posted  in  the  gaps  of  the  mountains  could  hold 
us  back  while  he  crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  where  he  would  be  measurely  secure  and  free  to 
send  re-enforcements  to  Johnston.  His  forces  in  East  Tennessee  could  seriously  harass  our  left 
flank,  and  constantly  disturb  our  communications. 

4.  The  withdrawal  of  Burnside's  Ninth  Army  Corps  deprives  us  of  an  important  reserve  and 
flank  protection,  thus  increasing  the  difliculty  of  an  advance. 

YoL.  I.— 48. 
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5.  General  Ilurlbut  h:is  sent  the  most  of  his  forces  away  to  General  Grant,  thus  leaving 
"West  Tennessee  uncovered,  and  laying  our  riglit  ilank  and  rear  open  to  raids  of  the  enemy. 

The  following  incidental  opinions  are  expressed  : 

1.  One  ollicer  tliinks  it  probable  that  the  enemy  has  been  strengtliened  ratlier  than  weakened, 
and  that  he  (,tl»e  enemyl  would  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  victory  in  a  general  battle. 

2.  One  officer  believes  tlie  result  of  a  general  battle  would  be  doubtful,  a  victory  barren,  and 
a  defeat  most  disa,strous. 

3.  Three  officers  believe  that  an  advance  would  bring  on  a^  general  engagement.  Three 
others  believe  it  would  not. 

4.  Two  officeiv!  express  the  opinion  that  the  chances  of  success  in  a  general  battle  are  nearly 
equal. 

5.  One  otF.cer  expri^sses  the  belief  tliat  onr  army  has  reached  its  maximum  strength  and 
eflSciency,  and  tliat  inactivity  will  seriously  impair  its  ellectiveness. 

6.  Two  otHcers  say  tliat  an  increase  of  our  cavalry  by  about  six  thousand  men  would  mate- 
rially change  the  aspect  of  our  atfairs  and  give  us  a  decided  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  Bragg's  army,  gathered  from  all  the  data  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  including  the  estimate 
of  the  General  commanding  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Stone  River  and  facts  gathered 
from  prisoners,  deserters,  and  refugees,  and  from  Rebel  newspapers.  After  the  battle  I5ragg  con- 
solidated many  of  his  decimated  regiments  and  irregular  organizations,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
sending  re-enforcements  to  Johnston  his  army  had  reached  its  greatest  effective  strength.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  divisions  of  infantry,  composed  of  ninety-four  regiments  and  two  independent  bat- 
talions of  sharp-shooters ;  say  ninety-five  regiments.  By  a  law  of  the  Confederate  Congress, 
regiments  are  consolidated  when  their  effective  strength  fall?  below  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Even  the  regiments  Ibrmed  by  such  consolidation  (which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the 
fullest^  must  fall  below  five  hundred.  I  am  satisfied  that  four  hundred  is  a  large  estimate  of  the 
average  strength. 

The  force  then  would  be  : 

Infantry,      95  Regiments,  400    each 38,000 

Cavalry,       35  "  say   500      "     17,500 

Artillery,     26  Batteries,       say    100      "     2,600 

Total 58,600 

This  force  has  been  reduced  by  detachments  to  Johnston.  It  is  as  well  known  as  we  can  ever 
expect  to  ascertain  such  facts,  that  three  brigades  have  gone  from  McCown's  division,  and  two  or 
three  from  Breckinridge's;  say  two.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  now  but  four  infantry  divisions  in 
Bragg's  army,  the  fourth  being  composed  of  fragments  of  McCown's  and  Breckinridges's  divis- 
ions, and  must  be  much  smaller  than  the  average.  Deducting  the  five  brigades,  and  supposing 
them  composed  of  only  four  regiments  each,  which  is  below  the  general  average,  it  gives  an  in- 
fantry reduction  of  twenty  regiments,  four  hundred  each:  eight  thousand,  leaving  a  remainder  of 
thirty  thousand. 

It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  at  least  two  brigades  of  cavalry  have  been  sertt  from  Van  Dorn's 
command  to  Mississippi,  and  it  is  asserted  in  the  Chattanooga  Rebel  of  June  lllh,  that  General 
Morgan's  command  has  been  permanently  detached  and  sent  to  Eastern  Kentucky.  It  is  not 
certainly  known  how  large  his  division  is,  but  it  is  known  to  contain  at  least  two  brigades. 
Taking  thi-<  minimum  as  the  fact,  we  have  a  cavalry  reduction  of  four  brigades. 

Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  four  regiments  to  the  brigade,  we  have  a  reducticm  by  detach- 
ment of  Kixteen  regiments,  five  hundred  each,  leaving  iiis  present  effective  cavalry  force  nine 
thousand  five  hundred. 

■\V'ith  the  nine  brigades  of  the  two  arms  thus  detache(i  it  will  be  safe  to  say  there  have  gone 

6  Batteries,  80  men  each 480 

lyeaving  him  20  Batteries 2,120 

Making  a  total  reduction  of. 16,480 

Ixraving  of  the  three  arms 41,680 
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In  this  estimate  of  Bragg's  present  strength  I  have  placed  all  doubts  in  his  favor,  and  I 
liave  no  qnestion  that  my  estimate  is  considerably  beyond  the  truth.  General  Shei'idan,  who  has 
taken  great  pains  to  collect  evidence  on  this  point,  places  it  considerably  below  these  figures. 
But  assuming  these  to  be  correct,  and  granting  what  is  still  more  improbable,  that  Bragg  would 
abandon  all  his  rear  posts,  and  entirely  neglect  his  communications  and  could  bring  his  last  man 
into  battle,  I  next  ask,  What  have  we  with  which  to  oppose  him? 

The  last  official  report  of  effective  strength,  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, is  dated  June  llth,  and  shows  that  we  have  in  this  Department,  omitting  all  officers 
and  enlisted  men  attached  to  Department,  Corps,  Divisfon,  and  Brigade  head-quarters: 

1.  Infantry — One  hundred  and  seventy-three  regiments;  ten  battalions  sharp-slujoters;  four 
battalions  pioneers,  and  one  regiment  engineers  and  mechanics,  with  a  total  effective  strength 
of  seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighieen. 

2.  Cavalry — Twenty-seven  regiments  and  one  unattached  company,  eleven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

3.  Artillery — -Forty-seven  and  a  half  batteries  field  artillery,  consisting  of  two  liundred 
and  ninety-two  guns  and  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men,  making  a  general  total  of  eighty- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred. 

Leaving  out  all  commissioned  officers,  this  army  represents  eighty-two  thousand  seven  Inin- 
dred  and  sixty-seven  bayonets  and  sabers. 

This  report  does  not  include  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry,  six  hundred  strong,  lately  armed ;  nor 
the  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry;  nor  C(jburn's  brigade  of  infantry,  now  arriving;  nor  the  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  convalescents  now  on  light  duty  in  "  Fortress  Eosecrans." 

There  are  detached  from  this  force  as  follows : 

At  Gallatin  969 

At  Carthage 1,149 

At  Fort  Donelson 1,485 

At  Clarksville 1,138 

At  Nashville 7,292 

At  Franklin 900 

AtLavergne 2,117 

Total 15,130 

With  these  posts  as  they  are,  and  leaving  two  thousand  five  hundred  efficient  men  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  convalescents  to  hold  the  works  at  this 
place,  there  will  be  left  .sixty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bayonets  and  sabers  to 
throw  against  Bragg's  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty. 

I  beg  leave,  also,  to  submit  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Bragg's  army  is  now  weaker  than  it  has  been  since  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  or  is  likely 
to  be  again  for  the  present,  while  our  army  has  reached  its  maximum  strength,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  re-enforcements  for  several  months,  if  at  all. 

2.  Whatever  be  the  result  at  Vicksburg,  the  determination  of. its  fate  will  give  large  re-en- 
forcements to  Bragg.  If  Grant  is  successful,  his  army  will  requii-e  many  weeks  to  recover  from 
the  shock  and  strain  of  his  late  campaign,  while  Johnston  will  send  back  to  Bragg  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  safety  of  Tennessee.  If  Grant  fails,  the  same  result  will  inevitably  follow,  so 
far  as  Bragg's  array  is  concerned. 

3.  No  man  can  predict  with  certainty  the  result  of  any  battle,  however  great  the  disparity  in 
numbers.  Such  results  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  But,  viewing  the  question  in  the  light  of  human 
calculation,  I  refuse  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  this  army,  which  in  January  last  defeated  Bragg's 
superior  numbers,  can  not  overwhelm  his  present  greatly  inferior  forces. 

4.  The  most  unfavorable  course  for  us  that  Bragg  could  take  would  be  to  fall  back  without 
giving  us  battle,  but  this  would  be  very  disastrous  to  him.  Besides  the  loss  of  materiel  of  war, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  rich  and  abundant  harvest  now  nearly  ripe  in  Central  Tennessee, 
he  would  lose  heavily  by  desertion.  It  is  well  lj:nown  that  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  exists 
among  his  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  troops.  They  are  already  deserting  in  large  numbers.  A 
retreat  would  ureatly  increase  both  the  desire  and  the  opportunity  for  desertion,  and  would  very 
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luateriallr  reiluce  his  physical  and  moral  strength.  "Wliilo  it  would  Icngtlien  our  conmuinica- 
tions,  it  would  give  us  possession  of  ^IcMinnville,  and  enable  us  to  threaten  Chattanooga  and 
East  Tennessee;  and  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  early  occupation  of  the  for- 
mer place. 

5.  But  the  chances  are  more  tlian  even  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  movement  would  compel  a 
general  engagement,  and  the  defeat  of  Bragg  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous  to  the 
rebellion. 

6.  The  turbulent  aspect  of  politics  in  the  loyal  States  renders  a  decisive  blow  against  the  enemy 
at  this  time  of  the  highest  importance  to'the  success  of  tlie  Government  at  the  polls,  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Conscription  Act. 

7.  The  Government  and  the  AVar  Department  believe  that  this  army  ought  to  move  upon 
the  enemy.     The  army  desires  it,  and  the  country  is  anxiously  hoping  for  it. 

8.  Onr  true  objective  point  is  the  Rebel  army,  whose  last  reserves  are  substantially  in  the 
field,  and  an  eflective  blow  will  crush  the  shell,  and  soon  be  followed  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Rebel  government. 

9.  You  have,  in  mv  judgment,  wisely  delayed  a  general  movement  hitlierto,  till  your  army 
could  be  massed,  and  vour  cavalry  could  be  mounted.  Your  mobile  force  can  now  be  concen- 
trated in  twenty-four  hours,  and  your  cavalry,  if  not  equal  in  numerical  strength  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  is  greatly  superior  in  efficiency  and  morale. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  an  immediate  advance  of  all  our  available  forces  is  advisable, 
and,  under  the  providence  of  God,  will  be  successful. 
Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  J.  A.  GARFIELD, 

Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Major-General  RosECRAXS,  Commanding  Department  Cumberland. 

Twelve  days  after  the  reception  of  this  report  the  army  moved — to  the 
"Tcat  dissatisfaction  of  its  leading  Generals.  One  of  tlie  three  corps  command- 
ers, Major-General  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  approached  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  the 
head-quarters  on  the  morning  of  the  advance:  "It  is  understood,  sir,"  he  said, 
''by  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  that  this  movement  is  your  work.  I  wish 
you  to  understand  tiiat  it  is  a  rash  and  fatal  move,  for  wliich  you  will  be  held 
responsible." 

This  rash  and  fatal  move  was  the  TuUahoma  campaign — a  campaign  perfect 
in  its  conception,  excellent  in  its  general  execution,  and  only  hindered  from 
resulting  in  tlie  complete  dc-struction  of  the  opposing  army  by  the  delays  Avhich 
had  too  long  postponed  its  commencement.  It  might  even  j-et  have  destroyed 
Bragg  but  for  the  terrible  season  of  rains  which  set  in  on  the  morning  of  the 
advance,  and  continued  uninterruptedly  for  the  greater  part  of  a  month.  With 
a  week's  earlier  start  itA<-onld  have  ended  tlie  career  of  Bragg's  armjMn  the  war. 

There  now  sprang  up  renewed  differences  between  General  Eosecrans  and 
the  War  Department.  In  the  general  jjolicy  that  controlled  the  movements  of 
the  army  Garfield  Iieartiiy  syrnpatliized  ;  iie  had,  in  fact,  aided  to  give  shape  to 
that  polif-y.  But  he  deplored  his  chief's  testy  manner  of  conducting  his  defense 
to  tho  complaints  of  the  War  Department,  and  did  his  best  to  soilen  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  corn'Spondence. 

At  last  came  the  battle  of  Chickamaiiga.  Such  had  by  this  time  come  to  bo 
Garfield's  influence,  that  ho  was  nearly  always  consulted  and  often  followed. 
He  wrote  every  order  issued  that  day — one  only  excejjted.  This  he  did  rarely 
as  an  amanuensis,  but  rather  on  tlic  suggestions  of  liis  own  judgment,  afterward 
submitting  what  he  had  prepared  to  Jtoiiccrans  for  approval   or  change.     Tho 
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one  order  which  lie  did  not  write  was  the  lutul  order  to  Wood  v.hich  lost  the 
battle.  The  mcanini,^  was  correct;  the  words,  however,  did  not  clearlyrepre- 
sent  wluit  Eosecrans  meant,  and  the  division  commander  in  question  so  inter- 
preted them  as  to  destro}'  the  right  wing-. 

The  General  commanding  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  were  cauglit  in  the  tide  of 
the  disaster  and  borne  back  toward  Cliattanooga.  The  Chief  of  Staff  was  sent 
to  communicate  with  Tliomas,  while  the  General  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  the  routed  army. 

Such  at  least  were  the  statements  of  the  reports,  and,  in  a  technical  sense, 
they  were  true.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  in  G-arfield's  praise,  that 
it  was  on  his  own  earnest  representations  that  he  was  sent — that,  in  fact,  ho 
rather  procured  permission  to  go  to  Thomas,  and  so  back  into  the  battle,  than 
received  orders  to  do  so.  He  refused  to  believe  that  Thomas  was  ronted  or  the 
battle  lost.  He  found  the  road  environed  with  dangers;  some  of  his  escort  were 
killed,  and  they  all  narrowly  escaped  death  or  capture.  But  he  bore  to  Thomas 
the  first  news  that  officer  had  received  of  the  disaster  on  the  right,  and  gave  the 
information  on  which  he  was  able  to  extricate  his  command.  At  seven  o'clock 
that  evening,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  General  Gordon  Granger  and 
himself,  a  shotted  salute  from  a  battery  of  six  Napoleon  guns  was  fired  into  the 
woods  after  the  last  of  the  retreating  assailants.  They  were  the  last  shots  of 
the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  and  what  was  left  of  the  Union  armj^  was  master  of 
the  field.  For  the  time  the  eneni}^  evidently  regarded  himself  as  repulsed;  and 
Garfield  said  that  night,  and  has  always  since  maintained,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  immediate  retreat  on  Eossville. 

Practically  this  was  the  close  of  General  Garfield's  military  career.  A  year 
before,  while  ho  was  absent  in  the  army,  and  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
part,  he  had  been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  old  Giddings  district,  in  which  he 
resided.  He  was  now,  after  a  few  weeks  further  service  with  Eosecrans  at  Chat- 
tanooga, sent  on  to  Washington  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches.  He  there  learned 
of  his  promotion  to  a  Major-Generalship  of  volunteers,  "for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga."  He  might  have  retained  this 
position  in  the  armj-;  and  the  militarj'  capacit}^  he  had  displayed,  the  high  favor 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Government,  and  the  certainty  of  his  assignment 
to  important  commands,  seemed  to  augur  a  brilliant  future.  He  Avas  a  poor 
man,  too,  and  the  Major-General's  salarj^  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  Con- 
gressman.  But  on  mature  reflection  he  decided  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  people  had  elected  him  to  Congress  bound  him  up  to  an  effort  to  obey 
their  wishes.  He  was  furthermore  urged  to  enter  Congress  by  the  officers  of 
the  army,  who  looked  to  him  for  aid  in  ]n-ocuring  such  military  legishition  as 
the  country-  and  the  arm}'  required.  Under  the  belief  that  the  path  of  uselul- 
ness  to  the  country-  lay  in  the  direction  in  which  his  constituents  jiointed,  he 
sacrificed  what  seemed  to  be  his  personal  interests,  and  on  the  5th  of  December 
1863,  resigned  his  commissioii,  after  nearlj'  throe  j'cars'  service. 

In   Congress  General  Garfield  at  once  took  high  rank.     He  was  made  a 
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meiabor  of  the  Cominittoe  on  Military  Affairs,  ^Yhero,  by  his  activity,  industry, 
antl  ontiro  l:uniliarily  with  tlio  wants  ot"  the  army,  ho  did  as  signal  service  as 
in  the  tioKl.  Ho  also  acted  as  chairman  of  the  select  committee  of  seven  ap- 
j)ointe(.l  to  investigate  allogoil  frauds  in  the  money-printing  bureau  of  the  Treas- 
ury department.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  powerful  speaker,  remarkably 
rcadv,  and  alwa^'s  etl'ective  in  debate.  One  of  his  early  performances  gave  him 
hii^h  rank  from  the  outset.  Mr.  Alexander  Long  delivered  an  exceedingly 
ultra  Peace-Domocratic  sj^eech,  proposing  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, which  attracted  to  an  unusual  degree  the  attention  of  the  House.  ]iy 
common  consent  it  was  left  to  the  young  member  Avho  had  so  recently  left  the 
armv  to  reply.  The  moment  Long  took  his  seat  Garfield  rose.  His  first  sen- 
tences struck  the  thrilling  fibers  of  the  House.  In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded 
bv  a  erowd  of  members  from  ihe  remoter  seats;  and,  in  the  midst  of  great  ex- 
citement and  the  general  applause  of  his  side,  he  poured  out  an  invective  rarely 
surpassed  in  that  body  for  power  or  elegance: 

"  Mk.  Chaikm.\>"  :  I  am  reminded  by  the  occurrences  of  this  afternoon  of  two  characters  in 
tlie  war  of  the  Kevolulion,  as  compared  with  two  others  in  the  war  of  to-day. 

"The  first  was  Lord  Fairfax,  who  dwelt  near  tlie  Potomac,  a  few  miles  from  us.  When  the 
great  contest  was  opened  between  the  mother  country  and  the  coK)nies,  Lord  Fairfax,  after  a  pro- 
tracted slruirgle  with  his  own  lieart,  decided  that  he  must  go  with  the  motlier  country.  He  gath- 
ered his  mantle  about  him  and  went  over  grandly  and  solemnly. 

"There  was  another  man  who  cast  in  liis  lot  with  the  struggling  colonists,  and  continued 
with  them  till  the  war  was  well-nigh  ended.  In  an  hour  of  darkness  that  just  preceded  the 
glory  of  the  morning,  he  hatched  the  treason  to  surrender  forever  all  that  had  been  gained  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country,     liencdict  Arnold  was  that  man  ! 

"Fairfax  and  Arnold  find  their  parallel  in  the  struggle  of  to-day. 

"When  this  war  began  many  good  men  stood  hesitating  and  doul)ting  what  they  ought  to 
do.  Kobert  E.  Lee  sat  in  his  house  across  the  river  here,  doubting  and  delaying,  and  going  oU" 
at  bust  almost  tearfully  to  join  the  army  of  his  State.  He  reminds  one  in  some  respects  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  the  stately  royalist  of  the  Kevolution. 

"But  now,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  souls  have  gone  up  to  God  tuidcr  the  shadow 
of  the  flag;  when  thousands  more,  maimed  and  shattered  in  the  conte-st,  are  sadly  awaiting  the 
deliverance  of  death;  now,  when  three  years  of  terrific  warfare  have  raged  over  us;  when  our 
armies  have  i>ushe<l  the  rebellion  back  over  mountains  and  rivers,  and  crowded  it  into  narrow 
limits,  until  a  wall  of  fire  girds  it;  now,  when  the  uplifted  hand  of  a  majestic  people  is  about 
to  burl  the  bolts  of  its  con(|uering  power  upon  the  rebellion;  now,  in  the  quiet  of  this  hull, 
hatched  in  the  lowest  de|)ths  of  a  similar  dark  treason,  there  rises  a  Benedict  Arnold  anil  proposes 
to  Kurren<ler  all  up,  body  and  spirit,  the  Natfr)n  and  the  Flag,  its  genius  and  its  honor,  now  and 
forever,  to  the  accursed  traitors  to  our  country  !  .\nd  that  proposition  comes — God  forgive  and 
pity  my  Ijelovi-d  State — it  comes  from  a  citizen  of  the  time  honored  and  loyal  Commonwealth 
of  Ohio! 

"I  implore  you,  brethren,  in  this  House,  to  believe  that  not  many  births  ever  gave  pangs 
to  my  mother  State  snch  as  she  sutlered  when  that  traitor  was  b()rn  !  i  beg  you  not  to  believe 
that  on  the  noil  of  that  Stat<'  another  such  growth  has  ever  deformed  the  face  of  nature  and 
darkened  the  light  of  God's  day." 

The  fpcccli  co)itiriucd  in  the  same  Hustaincd  strain  of  polished  and  ))owcr- 
ful  invective.  Il.s  delivery  (m  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  immediate  reply  to 
an  elaborate  effort,  wliicii  had  taken  him  aw  wed!  hh  the  rc!st  of  the  House  by 
Burprisc,  stamped  Garfield  at  onco  as  one  of   the  readiest   and  most  forcible 
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speakers  in  Congress.  This  standing  he  never  lost.  It  wjis,  however,  to  prove 
in  sonic  respects  injurious  to  his  rising  fame,  lie  spoke  so  readily  that  inein- 
hers  were  eonstantl}'  asking  his  services  in  behalf  of  favorite  measures;  and  in 
the  iinjiulsive  eagerness  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  member,  he  often  con- 
sented. He  thus  came  to  be  too  frequent  a  speaker;  and  by  and  by  the  House 
wearied  a  little  of  his  polished  periods,  and  began  to  think  him  too  fond  of 
talking.  After  a  time  this  little  reaction  in  the  ger^eral  feeling  of  the  House 
toward  him  wore  off. 

Meantime  in  the  committees  he  had  proved  himself  an  invaluable  worker. 
He  was  renominated  b}"  acclanialion  b^-  the  convention  of  tlie  party  in  his  dis- 
trict for  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress,  and  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  over 
twelve  thousand.  So  highly  was  he  now  ranked  in  the  House  that  he  was 
given  a  leading  place  on  its  leading  committee,  that  on  '•  Ways  and  MeaJis."* 
Here  he  soon  rose  to  great  iniluence.  He  studied  the  whole  range  of  financial 
qnestiuns  with  the  assiduity  of  his  old  college  days,  and  was  spoken  of  b}^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (who  had  particularly  requested  his  appointment) 
as  one  of  the  best-informed  men  on  such  topics  then  in  public  life. 

Meantime  he  continued  to  boa  frequent  debater,  and  maintained  his  old 
standard.  This  account  of  his  Congressional  career  maj-  fitly  close  with  some 
further  extracts  from  some  of  his  most  notable  speeches. 

Beginning  a  brief  speech  in  favor  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  yn'O- 
hibiting  slavery  an^-where  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  he  said: 

"Mr.  Speaker:  We  shall  never  know  wliy  .'slavery  dies  po  hard  in  tliis  TJcpublic  and  in  tlii.s 
hall  till  we  know  wliy  sin  i.s  long-lived  and  Satan  is  inunortal.  With  niarvelou.s  tenacity  of  ex- 
istence, it  ha?  outlived  the  expectations  of  its  friend.s  and  the  hopes  of  its  enemies.  It  lias  been 
declared  here  and  elsewhere  to  be  in  all  the  .several  stages  of  mortality,  wounded,  moribund, 
dead.  The  question  was  raised  by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Cox)  yesterday  whetlier  it  was  indeed  dead, 
or  only  in  a  troubled  sleep.  I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  its  condition  than  is  found  in 
Salhist's  admirable  history  of  the  great  conspirator,  Cataline,  who,  when  liis  final  battle  w;us 
fought  and  lost,  his  army  broken  ancj  scattered,  was  found  far  in  advance  of  iiis  own  troops,  lying 
among  the  dead  enemies  of  Home,  yet  breathing  a  little,  but  exhibiting  in  his  countenance  all 
that  ferocity  of  spirit  wliicli  had  characterized  his  life.  So,  sir,  this  body  of  slavery  lies  before 
us  among  the  dead  enemies  of  the  Republic,  mortally  wounded,  impotent  in  its  fiendisli  wicked- 
ness, but  witli  its  old  ferocity  of  look,  bearing  tbe  unmistakable  marks  of  its  infernal  origin. 

"Wlio  does  not  reniemlier  tliat  tliirty  years  ago — a  short  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation — but 
little  could  be  said  witii  impunity  in  these  halls  on  the  subject  of  slavery?  How  well  do  gen- 
tlemen here  remember  the  history  of  that  distinguislied  predecessor  of  mine,  Josliua  R.  Giddings, 
lately  gone  to  his  rest,  who,  with  his  forlorn  hope  of  faithful  men,  took  liis  life  in  his  liand,  and 
in  the  name  of  justice  protested  against  the  great  crime,  and  who  stood  bravely  in  his  place 
until  liis  wliite  locks,  like  the  plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  marked  where  tlie  battle  for  freedom 
raged  fiercest! 

"We  can  liardly  i-ealize  that  tliis  is  tlie  same  people,  and  tiiesc-the  same  liall.s,  where  now 
scarcely  a  man  can  be  found  wlio  will  venture  to  do  more  than  falter  out  an  ajjology  for  slavery, 
protesting  in  tlie  same  breath  that  he  has  no  love  for  the  dying  tyrant.  None,  I  beheve,  but  that 
man  of  more  tliau  supernal  boldness,  from  the  city  of  New  York  (Mr.  Fernando  Wood),  ha.s 
ventured,  this  session,  to  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  slavery  for  its  own  sake.  He  still  sec-?  in  its 
features  the  refiection  of  beauty  and  divinity,  and  only  he.     'How  art  thou  fallen  from   heaven, 

*  The  committee  which  matures  the  financial  legislation  of  Congress  and  provides  the 
means  of  raisin ii'  tlic  revenue. 
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O,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  1  How  :irt  thou  c-ut  clown  to  the  •;rouiul,  wliich  did>t  weaken  the 
nations!'  Many  mighty  men  have  been  shiin  by  thee;  many  proud  ones  have  humbled  them- 
selves at  thy  feet!  All  along  the  coast  of  our  political  sea  tlie^e  victims  of  slavery  Ho  like 
ttranded  wrecks,  broken  on  the  headlands  of  freedom.  How  lately  did  its  advocates,  with  impious 
U>ldnesj:.  maintain  it  as  (.Jod's  own,  to  be  venerated  and  cherished  as  divine.  It  was  another  and 
higher  form  of  civilization.  It  was  the  holy  evangel  of  America  dispensing  its  mercies  to  a  be- 
nighted! raiv,  and  destined  to  bear  countless  blessings  to  the  wilderness  of  the  "West.  In  its  mad 
arrog-.uiee  it  lil'ted  its  hand  to  strike  down  the  fabric  of  the  Union,  and  since  that  fatal  day  it  has 
been  a  'fugitive  and  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth.'  Like  the  spirit  that  Jesus  cast  out,  it  has,  since 
then,  'been  seeking  rest  and  tinding  none.' 

"It  has  sought  in  all  tlie  corners  of  the  Kepublic  to  iind  some  hiding  place  in  which  to 
shelter  itself  from  the  death  it  so  richly  deserves. 

••  It  sought  an  a.sylum  in  the  untrodden  territories  of  the  "West,  but,  with  a  whip  of  .scorpions, 
indi:;nant  freeman  tlrove  it  thence.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  loyal  nlan  can  now  be  found  who  would 
consent  that  it  should  again  enter  them.  It  has  no  hopes  of  harbor  there.  It  found  no  protec- 
tion or  favor  in  the  hearts  or  consciences  of  the  freemen  of  the  l\e[)ublic,  and  has  fled  for  its  last 
hope  of  siifetv  behind  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  We  propose  to  follow  it  there,  and  drive 
it  thence  as  Satan  was  exiled  from  heaven." 

Oil  tlie  question  of  recoii-struftion  and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  negroes, 
ho  buid,  in  one  of  his  speoehes: 

'"  We  should  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  tiie  spirit  and  genius  of  our  institutions.  We 
should  do  nothing  for  revenge,  but  everything  for  security;  notiiing  for  the  past,  everything  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  Indemnity  for  the  past  we  can  never  obtain.  The  four  hundred 
thousand  graves  in  which  sleep  our  fathers  and  brothers,  murdered  by  rebellion,  will  keep  their 
uacrcd  trust  till  the  angel  of  the  resurrection  bids  the  dead  come  forth.  The  tears,  the  sorrow, 
the  unutterable  anguish  of  broken  hearts  can  never  be  atoned  for.  W^e  turn  from  that  sad  but 
glorious  past,  and  demand  .such  securities  for  the  future  as  can  never  be  destroyed. 

'"We  must  recognize  in  all  our  action  the  stupendous  facts  of  the  war.  In  the  very  crisis  of 
our  fate,  God  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  alarming  truth  that  we  n)ust  lose  our  own  freedom 
or  grant  it  to  the  slave.  In  the  extremity  of  our  distress  we  called  upon  the  black  man  to  help 
us  .save  the  Kepublic,  and  amid  the  very  thunder  of  battle  we  made  a  covenant  with  him,  sealed 
both  with  his  blood  and  ours,  and  witnes.sed  by  Jehovaii,  that  when  the  nation  was  redeemed  he 
should  be  free  and  share  with  us  the  glories  and  blessing  of  freedom.  In  the  solemn  words  of 
the  great  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  we  not  only  declared  the  slaves  forever  free,  but  we 
pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  'to  maintain  their  freedom '—mark  the  words,  Uo  maintain  their 
Jitedum.^  The  Omniscient  witness  will  appear  in  judgment  against  us  if  we  do  not  falfill  that 
covenant.  Have  we  done  it?  Have  we  given  freedom  to  the  black  nuui?  What  is  freedom? 
Is  it  a  mere  negation;  the  bare  privilege  of  not  being  chained,  bought  and  sold,  branded  and 
scourged?  If  this  be  all,  then  freedom  is  a  bitter  mockery,  a  cruel  delusion,  and  it  may  v;ell  be 
qucntiimcil  whether  slavery  were  not  better. 

"  Hut  libi-rty  is  no  negation.  It  is  a  substantive,  tangible  reality.  It  is  the  realization  of 
thoDC  ini|>iTishab!c  truths  of  the  Declaration  'tliat  all  men  arc  created  equal,'  that  the  sanction  of 
all  ju«t  government  is  'the  consent  (if  the  governed.'  Can  these  trutlis  be  realized  until  each 
man  haa  a  right  to  be  heard  on  all  nuitters  relating  t(j  himself?  .  .  .  We  have  ])assed  the 
Red  Sea  of  hiaughter;  our  garments  are  yet  wet  witii  its  crimson  spray.  We  liave  crossed  the 
tearful  wildemcjf*  of  war,  and  have  left  our  four  hundred  thousand  hercics  to  sleep  beside  the 
dead  eneinie*  of  tiic  lli-public.  We  have  heard  the  voice  of  God,  amid  the  thunders  of  battle, 
coiunianding  u»  to  wa>-h  our  hands  of  ini(piity,  to  'proclaim  libel ty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  iidiabilantH  thereof.'  When  we  spurned  His  counsels  we  were  defeated,  and  the  gulfs  of 
of  ruin  yawned  Ijofore  us.  When  we  obeyed  His  voice,  He  gave  us  victory.  And  now,  at  last, 
we  have  reached  the  confinc-i  of  llie  wildi-rnesH.  Before  uh  is  the  land  of  jjromiwe,  the  land  of 
\io\w,  the  land  of  |>eace,  lilh-d  with  pcjssibilities  of  greatness  and  glory  too  vast  for  the  grasp  of 
ihe  iinajji nation.  .\re  we  wortiiy  to  enter  it?  On  wiiat  condition  may  it  be  ours  to  enjoy  and 
tranjiniil  to  our  chiidren'H  children?     Let  us  pau.->e  and  make  deliberate  and   holeiiui    preparation. 
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Let  uu,  as  Representatives  of  the  people,  whose  servants  we  are,  hear  in  advance  the  sacred  ark 
of  repnblican  liberty,  with  its  tables  of  the  law  inscribed  with  the  'irreversible  guarantees'  of 
liberty.  Let  us  here  build  a  nioniunent  on  which  shall  be  written  not  only  the  curses  of  tlie  law 
against  treason,  disloyalty,  and  oppression,  but  also  an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  and  bless- 
ing with  loyalty,  liberty,  and  obedience;  and  all  the  people  will  say.  Amen." 

In  the  course  of  u  speech  on  confiscation,  he  gave  this  leaf  from  his  army 
experience : 

'•  I  would  have  no  man  there,  like  one  from  my  own  State,  who  came  to  the  army  before  the 
great  struggle  in. Georgia,  and  gave  us  his  views  of  peace.  He  came  as  the  friend  of  Vallandig- 
ham,  the  man  for  whom  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  House  from  my  State  worked  and 
voted.  We  were  on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle.  I  said  to  him,  'You  wish  to  make  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  Governor  of  Ohio.  AVhy  ?'  '  Because,  in  the  first  place,'  using  the  language  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fernando  Wood),  'you  can  not  subjugate  the  South,  and  we  propose 
to  withdraw  without  trying  it  longer.  In  the  next  place,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
abolition  war,  nor  will  we  give  another  man  or  another  dollar  for  its  support.'  (Remember,  gen- 
tlemen, what  occurred  in  regard  to  the  conscription  bill  this  morning.)  'To-morrow,'  I  contin- 
ued, 'we  may  be  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with  the  Rebel  army  that  confronts  us,  and  is  daily 
increasing.  Where  is  the  sympathy  of  your  party?  Do  you  want  us  beaten,  or  Bragg  beaten?' 
He  answered  that  they  had  no  interest  in  fighting,  that  they  did  not  believe  in  fighting. 

"Mr.  Noble:  A  question  right  here. 

"Mr.  Garfield:  I  can  not  yield;  I  have  no  time.  You  can  hear  his  name,  if  you  wish.  He 
was  the  agent  sent  by  the  copperhead  Secretary  of  State  to  disti'ibute  election  blanks  to  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland.     His  name  was  Griffiths. 

"Mr.  Noble:  A  single  question. 

"  Mr.  Garfield :  I  have  no  time  to  spare. 

"Mr.  Noble:  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  knows  that  Mr.  Grifl[iihs  has  made  a  ques- 
tion of  veracity  with  him  by  a  jjositive  denial  of  the  alleged  conversation,  published  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

"Mr.  Garfield:  No  virtuous  denials  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  can  alter  the  facts  of  this 
conversation,  which  was  heard  by  a  dozen  officers. 

"I  asked  him  further,  'How  would  it  aflect  your  party  if  we  should  crush  the  Rebels  in  this 
battle,  and  utterly  destroy  them?'  '  We  would  probably  lose  votes  by  it.'  'How  would  it  affect 
your  party  if  we  should  be  beaten?'     '  It  would  probably  help  us  in  votes.' 

"  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  kind  of  support  the  army  is  receiving  in  what  should  be  the  house 
of  its  friends.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  kind  of  support  these  men  are  inclined  to  give  this  coun- 
try and  its  army  in  this  terrible  struggle.  I  hasten  to  make  honorable  exceptions.  I  know  there 
ai-e  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who  do  not  belong  to  that  category,  and  1  am  proud  to 
acknowledge  them  as  my  friends.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  sympathize  with  these  efl'orts,  whose 
tendency  is  to  pull  down  the  fabric  of  our  Government,  by  aiding  their  friends  over  the  border  to 
do  it.  Their  friends,  I  say,  for  when  the  Ohio  election  was  about  coming  ofl  in  the  army  at  Chat- 
tanooga, there  was  more  anxiety  in  the  Rebel  camp  than  in  our  own.  The  pickets  had  talked 
face  to  face,  and  made  daily  inquiries  how  the  election  in  Ohio  was  going.  And  at  midnight  of 
the  13th  of  October,  when  the  telegraphic  news  was  flashed  down  to  us,  and  it  was  announced  to  the 
army  that  the  Union  had  sixty  thousand  majority  in  Ohio,  there  arose  a  shout  from  every  tent 
along  the  line  on  that  rainy  midnight,  which  rent  the  skies  with  jubilees,  and  sent  despair  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  'waiting  and  Avatching  across  the  border.'  It  told  them  that  their  col- 
leagues, their  sympathizers,  their  friends,  I  had  almost  said  their  emissaries  at  the  North,  had 
failed  to  sustain  themselves  in  turning  the  tide  against  the  Union  and  its  army.  And  from  that 
hour,  but  not  till  that  hour,  the  army  felt  safe  from  the  enemy  behind  it. 

"Thanks  to  the  13th  of  October.  It  told  thirteen  of  my  colleagues  that  they  had  no  con- 
stituencies!" 

Beginning  with  another  hit  of   personal  experience,   he  traced  the  slow 
progress  of  legislation  and  practice  regarding  the  negro  : 
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''  I  can  not  forsjei  that  loss  than  five  years  ago  I  received  an  order  from  my  superior  oflicer 
in  tl»e  ariuy,  cvMumandinf;  me  to  search  my  camp  for  a  fugitive  slave,  and,  if  found,  to  deliver 
him  up  to  a  Kentucky  Captain,  who  claimed  liim  sis  his  property;  and  I  had  the  honor  to  he, 
IK'rhaps,  the  first  otlit-cr  in  the  army  who  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  such  an  order.  We  were 
then  trying  to  i^ave  the  Union  without  hurting  slavery.  1  remember,  sir,  that  when  we  under- 
tiH>k  to  agitate  in  the  army  the  tjueslion  of  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves,  it  was  said, 
'Such  a  step  will  be  latal ;  it  will  alienate  half  our  army,  and  lose  us  Kentucky.'  By  and  by, 
when  our  ncvX^ssities  were  imperious,  we  ventured  to  let  the  negroes  dig  in  the  trenches,  but  it 
would  not  do  to  put  muskets  into  tluir  hands.  AVe  ventured  to  let  a  negro  drive  a  imile  team, 
but  il  would  not  do  to  have  a  white  man  or  a  mulatto  just  in  front  of  him  or  behind  liiin  ;  all  must 
be  negroes  in  that  train;  you  must  not  disgrace  a  white  soldier  by  putting  him  in  sucli  company. 
*By  and  by,' some  one  said,  '  Kebel  guerrillas  may  capture  the  mules;  so,  for  the  sake  of  the 
nmlos,  let  us  put  a  few  nuiskets  in  the  wagons  and  let  the  negroes  shoot  the  guerrillas  if  they 
come.'  So  lor  the  sake  of  the  nuiles  we  enlarged  the  limits  of  liberty  a  little.  [Laughter.]  By 
and  by  we  allowed  the  negroes  to  build  fortifications,  and  armed  them  to  save  the  earthworks 
they  had  made — not  to  do  justice  to  the  negro,  but  to  protect  the  earth  he  hud  thrown  up.  By 
and  by  we  siiid  in  this  hall  that  we  would  arm  the  negroes,  but  they  must  not  be  called  soldiers, 
nor  wear  the  national  unitbrni,  for  that  would  degrade  white  soldiers.  By  and  by  we  said,  '  Let 
them  wear  tlie  uniform,  but  they  must  not  receive  the  pay  of  soldiers.'  For  six  months  we  did 
not  p;»y  them  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  them ;  and  their  shattered  regiments  came  home  from 
Stjuth  Carolina  in  debt  to  the  Government  for  the  clothes  they  wore.  It  took  us  two  years  to 
reach  a  point  where  we  were  willing  to  do  the  most  meager  justice  to  the  black  man,  and  to 

recognize  the  truth  that, 

*  A  man  's  a  man  for  a'  that.'  " 

Oil  another  occasion  he  arrested  the  passage  of  a  rcsoluiion  of  thanks  to 
General  Thomas  for  the  battle  of  Chickainanga;  and  in  a  few  pregnant  words 
protested  against  the  unjust  slur  thereby  sought  to'  be  cast  upon  General  Eose- 
crans,  and  eulogized  his  old  chief. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  proposition  to  override  the  New  Jersey 
grant  of  a  railroad  monopoly  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboj'  Company,  by  giving  United  States  sanction  to  anotlier  road, 
he  disposed  of  tlic  "  State  Sovereignty  "  pretense  with  arguments  wliich  have 
since  become  so  familiar  that  few  know  to  whom  to  assign  their  credit: 

"Mr.  Coleridge  somewhere  says  that  abstract  definitions  have  done  more  harm  in  the  world 
than  plague  and  famine  and  war.  I  believe  it.  I  believe  that  no  man  will  ever  be  able  to 
chronicle  all  the  evils  that  have  resulted  to  this  nation  from  the  abuse  of  the  words  'sovereign' 
and  'wjvereignty.'  "What  is  this  thing  called  'State  sovereignty?'  Nothing  more  false  was  ever 
mtercd  in  the  halls  of  legislation  than  that  any  State  of  this  Union  is  sovereign.  Consult  the 
elementary  text-books  of  law,  and  refresh  your  recollection  of  the  definition  of  'sovereignty.' 
Speaking  of  the  sovereignty  of  nations,  Blackstone  says: 

"'However  they  begnn,  by  what  right  soever  they  subsist,  there  is  and  nnist  be  in  all  of  them 
a  BUprcme,  irre»«i»»tible,  alwolute,  uncontrolled  authority  in  which  the  jura  suinmi  imperii  or  rights 
of  M>verei);nty  reside.' 

"Do  tliCHC  elements  belong  to  any  State  f)f  this  Ilcpnblic?  Sovereignty  has  the  right  to  de- 
clare war.  Can  New  Jersey  tieclare  war?  It  has  the  right  to  conchide  peace.  Can  New  Jersey 
concliido  jwace?  Sovereignly  has  the  right  to  coin  money.  If  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
xhould  authorize  and  command  one  of  its  citizens  lo  co'iu  :i  half-<lollar,  that  man,  if  he  made  it, 
though  it  ithould  \t€.  of  solid  silver,  W(juld  be  locked  up  In  a  felon's  cell  for  the  crime  of  counter- 
feiting llic  coin  of  the  real  sovereign.  A  sovereign  has  the  right  to  make  treaties  with  Ibreign 
nations.  Has  New  Jersey  the  right  to  make  treaties?  Sovereignly  i^  clothed  witli  the  right  to 
regulate  cf»inmerce  with  foreign  states.  New  Jersey  has  no  such  right.  Sovereignly  has  the 
right  to  jiiJt  y-liipM  in  comniisHion  upon  the  high  seas.  Shouhl  :i  .s|)i|i  nvi  sail  under  the  aulliorily 
of  New   Jer^ey  il  would  l>e  seized  as  a  smuggler,   forfeited  uud  sold.     Sovereignty  has  u  Hag, 
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But,  lliank  God,  New  Jersey  has  no  flag;  Ohio  has  no  flag.  No  loyal  State  fights  under  the  Mono 
star,' the 'rattlesnake,' or  the  'palmetto  tree.'  No  loyal  State  of  this  Union  has  any  flag  but 
'the  banner  of  beauty  and  of  glory,'  the  flag  of  the  Union.  These  are  tlie  indispensable  elements 
of  RoveieigiUy.  New  Jersey  has  not  one  of  them.  The  term  can  not  be  applied  to  the  se[jarate 
States,  save  in  a  very  limited  and  restricted  sense,  referring  mainly  to  miiiiicii)al  and  police  rc^g- 
ulations.  The  rights  of  tlie  States  should  be  jealously  guarded  and  defended.  But  to  chiim  that 
sovereignty  in  its  full  sense  and  meaning  belongs  to  the  States  is  nothing  better  than  rankest 
treason.  Look  again  at  this  document  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  lie  tells  you  that  the 
States  entered  into  the  'national  compact/'  National  compact!  I  had  supposed  that  no  Gover- 
nor of  a  loyal  State  would  parade  this  dogma  of  nullification  and  secession  which  was  killed  and 
buried  by  Webster  on  the  ICth  of  February,  1833. 

"There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  sovereign  State  making  a  compact  called  a  Constitution. 
The  Very  language  of  the  Constitution  is  decisive:  'We,  tiie  people  of  tlie  United  States,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution.'  The  States  did  not  make  a  compact  to  be  broken  wlien 
any  one  pleased,  but  the  people  ordained  and  established  the  Constitution  of  a  sovereign  Kcixd^lic ; 
and  woe  be  to  any  corporation  or  State  that  raises  its  hand  against  the  majesty  and  power  of  this 
great  nation." 

"Wo  might  prolong  such  extracts  indefinitely;  but  "wo  have  given  enougli  to 
show  Avhat  fruitage  the  life  of  the  village  carpenter  and  rural  school-teacher  is 
bearing.  In  August,  18G6,  he  was  renominated  by  acchimation,  and  his  major- 
ity at  the  fall  election  again  ranged  above  ten  thousand.  Through  the  contests 
of  the  Fortieth  Congress  with  the  President,  he  was  firmly  on  the  Radical  side. 
His  health  had  become  seriously  impaired  by  his  laborious  discharge  of  public 
duties,  and  about  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  1867,  he  accejjted  his  phy- 
sician's advice  and  sailed  for  Europe. 

General  Garfield's  military  career  was  not  of  a  nature  to  subject  him  to 
trials  on  a  large  scale.  lie  approved  himself  a  good  independent  commander 
in  the  small  operations  in  the  Sandy  Valley.  His  campaign  there  oj^ened  our 
scries  of  successes  in  the  "West;  and,  though  fought  against  superior  forces, 
began  with  us  the  habit  of  victory.  After  that  he  was  onlj- a  subordinate.  But 
he  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  immediate  superiors,  and  of  the  Dejiart- 
ment.  As  a  Chief  of  Staff  he  was  unrivalled.  There,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  read}' 
to  accept  the  gravest  responsibilities  in  following  his  convictions.  The  bent  of 
his  mind  was  aggressive;  his  judgment  of  purely  military  matters  was  good; 
his  i)apers  on  the  Tullahoma  campaign  will  stand  a  monument  of  his  courage 
and  his  far-reaching,  soldierly  sagacity;  and  his  conduct  tit  Chickamauga  will 
never  be  f()rgotten  by  a  nation  of  bravo  men. 

In  political  life  he  is  bold,  manly,  and  outspoken.  He  seems  to  cai-e  far 
more  for  the  abstract  justice  of  propositions,  than  for  an}'  prejudices  his  con- 
stituents may  ha]ipen  to  entertain  regarding  them;  and  he  has  on  several  occa- 
sions been  willing  to  es]iouse  veiy  unpopular  measures,  and  act  with  very  small 
minorities.  He  once  recorded  his  vote,  solitary  and  alone,  against  that  of  every 
other  voting  member  of  the  House,  on  a  call  of  the  j-eas  and  nays.  But  he  is 
not  factious;  and,  without  ever  surrendering  his  independence  of  judgment,  he 
is  still  reckoned  among  the  most  trusty  of  the  Eadical  majority. 

Personally  he  is  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  genial.  No  man  keeps  up 
more  cordial   relatio\is  with    his   political  antagonists — a   trait  of  character  in 
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which  he  is  the  oxjiet  opposite  of  his  intimate  trioiul,  Conoral  Schonck — and  no 
man  has  warmer  or  more  numerous  pei'sonal  atlacluuents.  lie  retains  the  stu- 
dious habits  of  his  early  lite;  and  probabl}' makes  more  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  subjects  before  the  House  than  almost  any  other  of  its  leading  members. 
In  comprehensive  and  critical  scholarship  no  man  of  his  ago  now  in  public  life 
in  the  countrv  can  be  compared  with  him;  and,  beyond  Senator  Sumner,  he  is 
probably  without  superiors.  While  in  the  army  he  used  to  carry  the  pocket 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  for  leisure  reading,  as  other  men  would 
the  latest  novels,  lie  is  still  poor;  though  he  has  probably  been  able  to  lay  up 
a  little  out  of  his  salary,  and  has  made  a  little  b}'  some  lortunute  oil  specula- 
tions, su"gested  bv  what  he  saw  while  in  the  army  on  the  West  Virginia  bor- 
der, lie  married  in  lliraiu  where  he  had  taught  school,  and  he  still  maintains 
his  residence  there. 

In  person  Garfield  is  nearly  or  quite  six  feet  high,  with  a  broad  chest,  and 
somewhat  heavily-moulded  figure.  His  head  is  unusually  large;  and  his  round, 
German-looking  face,  seems  the  very  mirror  of  good  nature. 

Note. — At  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  General  Garfield  was  transferred 
from  tlie  "NVavs  and  Means  Coniinittee  back  to  that  on  Military  Afhiirs,  being  made  its  Chairman 
in  place  of  General  Schenck,  who  was  made  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  B.  HAZEN. 


WILLIAM  BABCOCK  IIAZEX  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Wind- 
sor County,  Vermont,  on  tlie  27th  day  of  September,  1830.  His 
fi^thcr,  Stillman  Hazen,  and  !iis  mother,  Ferone  Fenno,  Avere  of 
steady  jN'ew  Enghmd  stock.  Their  ancestors  resided  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
were  joresent  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  served  throughout  the  Eevo- 
lution,  Joseph  Hazen  attaining  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  Moses  Hazen  that  of 
Brigadier-General. 

In  1833  Stillman  Hazen  removed  to  Huron,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  and  set- 
tled upon  the  farm,  he  now  occupies,  where  he  reared  a  family  of  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  General  being  next  to  the  youngest.  All  the 
childi'en  received  a  good  common -school  education.  When  nearly  twentv-ono 
years  of  age,  William  sought  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  Cadet  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  West  Point.  He  graduated  in  June,  1855,  and  was  appointed 
Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantr}'.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  sailed  for  his  regiment,  then  serving  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Joining  his  company  at  Fort  Beading,  in  the  iS"orth  Sacramento  Yalley,  ho 
moved  in  command  of  it  one  week  afterward  to  the  Eanger  River  country,  in 
Southern  Oregon,  where  the  Indian  Avar  of  that  year  was  being  waged  with 
considerable  energy.  He  served,  through  that  war;  and  during  the  year  1856 
built  Fort  Yamhill.  Having  been  appointed  a  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Eighth 
Infantry  in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  came  East,  and  in  the  fall  proceeded  to  Texas, 
finding  his  companj^  at  Fort  Davis.  During  the  two  following  years  Lieutenant 
Hazen  Avas  engaged  almost  constantly  on  the  plains  of  Western  Texas  and  Xew 
Mexico,  in  punishing  the  marauding  Indians,  and  Avas  four  times  complimented 
in  general  orders,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  for  bravery  and  good 
conduct.  On  the  3d  of  ^STovcmber,  1859,  Avhile  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat  Avitb 
a  Camanchc  Indian,  during  an  engagement  Avith  a  party  of  these  Avarriors,  he 
received  a  severe  Avound  through  the  left  hand  and  right  side,  the  bullet  still 
remaining  in  the  muscles  of  the  back.  This  occurred  about  eighty  miles  north 
west  of  Fort  Inge,  and  it  Avas  eight  daj's  before  he  reached  that  post,  or  received 
any  medical  attention.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1860.  having  so  far  recovered 
from  his  Avounds  as  to  be  able  to  travel,  he  left  Texas,  and,  on  his  departure, 
was  presented  Avith  a  SAvord  by  the  people  of  that  State,  accompanied  with  the 
most  sincei-e  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  on  the 
frontier.  In  July,  1860,  Lieutenant  Hazen  Avas  brevetted  a  First-Lieutenajit 
for  gallant  conduct  in  Texas,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1861,  Avas  promoted  to  a 
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fall  First-T.:outon:iiu-y  in  his  rou-i-inont.  On  the  14(h  of  ^\i\y  followin;;-  ho 
received  the  appointment  of  Captain  in  the  Sovontoonlh  Inl'antrv,  which  he. 
declineii,  in  consequence  of  receiving  a  proniotion  to  the  same  grade  in  liis  old 
regiment. 

In  Feln-uarv.  1S(»1.  which  was  as  soon  as  he  was  ahle  lo  perform  any  dnty, 
he  was  assigned  as  Assistant-Professor  of  Infantry  Tactics  at  "West  Point. 
Afler  the  first  call  for  volunteer  troops  for  suppressing  the  rebellion.  Captain 
Ilazen  made  constant  cflbrts  to  enter  u]ion  active  service.  lie  was  requested  to 
assume  command  of  several  volunteer  regiments,  hut  could  not  obtain  ])ermis- 
sion  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  to  accept.  In  September  Captain 
IIa7AMi  received  ''leave  of  absence,"  with  authority  to  take  command  of  the 
Kortv-Fii"st  Regiment  of  Ohio  A'olunteer  Infantry.  Puring  the  early  part  of 
November  Colonel  Ilazen  was  ]iosted  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  Jenkins,  who  was  then  threatening  to  cross  the  Ohio  River,  lie  hero 
o^gani7.ed  a  i)lan  to  defeat  and  clear  the  country  of  these  marauding  bands,  but 
authority  to  execute  it  was  not  granted. 

On  the  20th  of  Xovember  he  reported  to  General  Buell  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, was  assigned  to  General  Nelson's  division,  and,  on  the  Gth  of  Januar}'", 
1862,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Nineteenth  Brigade  of  the  Arm}'  of  tho 
Ohio.  In  February  he  marched  with  his  division  to  West  Point,  and,  embark- 
ing, proceeded  to  Nashville.  lie  moved  with  General  Bucll's  army  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  crossed  the  river,  and  confronted  the  enemy  on  the  6th  of  April; 
and  opened  the  fight  on  the  succeeding  morning.  He  was  hotly  engaged,  and 
about  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  led  his  brigade  in  a  charge,  capturing  two  batteries, 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  driving  the  enemy  in  his  front  fai-  to  the  rear. 
He  moved  with  the  army  to  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  afterward  sei'ved  in 
Northern  Alabama  until  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  post  of  Murfrees- 
boro'.  When  that  section  of  the  country  was  abandoned,  in  Scpteml)er,  ho 
marched  to  Louisville,  and  fi'om  there  to  Perryville,  where  only  his  skirmish- 
line  was  engaged.  Tic  led  the  pui-suit  of  the  retreating  Rebels,  constantly 
skirmisliing  with  and  six  times  shai-ply  engaging  the  rear  of  Bragg's  ai'iny, 
until,  reaching  London,  tho  column  was  deflected  to  Nashville. 

On  the  2f;th  of  December,  1802,  General  Rosecrans's  army  moved  toward 
Murfreesboro*.  and  on  the  31st  engaged  the  enemy  at  Stone  River.  Colonel 
Ilazcn's  brigade  was  p<^)^tcd  across  the  j)ike  and  railroad,  I'urniing  the  extreme 
left  of  the  army.  .  Here  it  received  and  repulsed  four  well-conducted  assaults, 
and  held  the  position,  behind  which  the  entii'e  army  re-formed,  r(!fusiiig  tho 
right  wing.  No  ground  was  yiehled  bei-e,  and  tho  })rigade  nevci-  withdi-ew 
from  the  front  of  the  fight.  During  the  entire  day  this  jiortion  of  the  line 
was  cxclusivtdy  controlled  liy  Colonel  iruzcn,  and  the  value  of  the  service 
which  he  rendered  can  not  tie  fully  estimated.  T'oth  Cenei-al  I'olk'.  in  his 
ofiicial  report,  and  General  Bragg,  in  his  oflieial  (iis])atcheH,  acknowledged 
their  inability  to  dish^rlge  tlur  lefl  of  IIh;  National  lines.  On  the  2d  oi"  Janu- 
ary, when  Breckinridge  aHHailed  ;iri'I  routed  tin;  division  posted  on  the  north 
of  Stone  River,  Colonel    Ila/.en   was   sent   aei-oss   the   stream,  where   he   drove 
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the  ciuMiiy  iVoin  llie  field.  In  ]\Iivy,  18G2,  Colonel  IIazen  liiul  been  npiJoinLed 
Brii^adier-Cieneral,  but  the  nppointment  luul  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Ariel-  this  battle  he  was  re-tippointed,  ixud  was  eonfirnied,  io  rank  from  ISovcm- 
ber  29,  LSG2. 

On  the  8ti>  of  Januar}^  18G:'>,  (iencral  IIazen  Avas  posted  at  Ileatly ville, 
■where  he  skirmished  abnost  daily  with  the  enemy  until  the  army  moved  on 
TulUihoma.  After  partieipating  in  that  oamjiaign  lie  moved  with  l>is  command, 
in  August,  to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  above  Chattanooga,  where  three  more  bri- 
gades ivere  added  to  his  command;  and,  demonstrating  on  that  part  of  the  river, 
be  led  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  entire  army  was  concentrating  there,  while 
in  reality  the  main  portion  crossed  the  river  thirty  miles  below  the  city.  Mov- 
ing across  to  Grayton,  on  the  9th  of  Se})teniber,  he  there  rejoined  his  division, 
and  participated  in  the  operation  which   resulted  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

On  the  first  da}-  of  that  battle  liia  bi-igade  formed  the  advance  of  Palmer's 
division,  and  attacked  the  forces  of  the  enemy  while  crossing  Chickamauga 
Creelc.  and  threw  them  into  disorder.  At  five  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that  day,  when 
Van  Cleve's  division  bad  been  forced  across  the  Lafaj'ette  Iload,  the  enemy 
gaining  possession  of  it,  he  placed  four  field  batteries  in  position,  enfilading  the 
Rebel  lilies,  and,  firing  canister,  drove  them  back  and  regained  the  road  to  Gor- 
don's Mills.  On  the  second  da}-  General  IIazen  occupied  a  position  on  the  left 
center,  wheic  the  assaults  were  the  fiercest,  but  were  always  repulsed.  At 
three  o'clock  P.  M.  he  moved  across  to  the  right,  where  General  Thomas  in  per- 
son directed  the  battle,  and  was  engaged  sharply  there  until  the  combat  closed. 
Hazen's  brigade  was  the  last  organized  command  to  leave  the  field.  It  arrived 
at  Eossvillc  at  eleven  o'clock  P.  M. 

At  two  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  27th  of  October  thirteen  hundred  picked  men, 
under  General  Hazen,  embarked,  noiselessly,  at  Chattanooga  in  fifty-two  boats, 
floated  past  Lookout  Mountain,  along  seven  miles  of  the  l?ebel  picket-line, 
landed  at  Brown's  Ferry  at  about  five  o'clock  A.  M.;  surprised  a  Eebel  picket- 
post,  and  seized  a  ridge  of  hills  about  one  thousand  j-ai'ds  long.  Sliglit  defenses 
were  thrown  up  and  an  abattis  cut  before  the  Eebel  brigade,  posted  just  under 
the  bill,  could  prepare  to  contest  its  occupation;  and  after  a  slight  skirmish,  in 
which  the  Eebels  lost  about  one  hundred  men,  they  withdi-ew,  and  the  siege  of 
Chattanooga  was  virtually  raised.  Two  days  after  General  Hooker,  moving  up 
the  valley  with  his  columns,  completed  the  work,  and  the  army  in  Chattanooga 
had  not  onl}-  the  river,  but  a  short  line  of  railroad,  to  its  supplies  at  Bridgeport. 
The  Eichmond  Press,  refei-ring  to  this  affair,  said:  "B}'  the  admirably  executed 
coup  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  October,  at  Browm's  Ferry,  the  Confederacy 
loses  the  fruits  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  The  occupation  of  Chattanooga 
by  the  Federal  army  is  no  longer  problematical." 

General  Hazen  moved  out  on  the  right  of  the  division  on  the  23d  of 
March,  and  made  a  demonsti-ation  on  Orchard  Knob.  This  position  w'as  car- 
ried at  the  point  of  the  baj'onet,  and  the  Twenty-Eighth  Alabama  Infantr}', 
with  its  colors,  wa^  captured.  The  brigade  was  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
ci-est  of  Mission  Eidge,  and   captured  eighteen   pieces  of  artillery,  with   their 
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appendages,  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  On  reacbino-  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  General  Ilazon.  in  person,  gathered  lour  or  live  hundred  men  from  the 
frai;monts  of  several  regiments,  and  moving  to  tlio  right,  cleared  the  crest  of  the 
masses  of  the  enemy  gathered  about  Bragg's  head-quarters. 

On  the  2Sth  of  November  the  Fourth  Corps  moved  to  (ho  relief  of  Knox- 
ville,  arrmng  there  December  7th.  Ilazen's  brigade  at  once  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Longstreet,  and  until  the  15th  of  March,  18G4,  was  engaged  in  marching 
and  counter-marching  and  skirmishing  in  Eastern  Tennessee. 

Ilazen's  brigade  moved  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  May  1st,  and  was  warmly 
cncai^ed  at  Eocky  Face  Eidge,  and  again  at  the  battle  of  Ecsaca,  where  it  held 
a  line  so  near  the  enemy  as  to  be  able  to  silence  three  batteries.  At  Pickett's 
Mills,  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  brigade  formed  the  advance  of  a  column  of  six 
brigades  and  moved  against  Mhat  was  thought  to  be  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  resisted  by  a  Eebel  division  and  a  severe  battle  ens\ied,  in 
which  the  brigade  lost  five  hundred  men.  Genei-ai  Ilazen  was  daily  engaged 
nntil  the  17th  of  August,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  the  division  formed  the  advance  in  a 
movement  from  Fairborne  to  Jonesboro'.  It  seized  and  fortilied  a  commanding 
position,  which  proved  to  be  the  key  of  the  battle-field,  and  upon  which  Har- 
dee's corps  charged  and  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

The  division  n^ai'ched  in  pursuit  of  Hood,  and  when  near  Gadscn,  Alabama, 
engaged  Wheeler's  cavalry.  It  afterward  returned  to  Atlanta,  moved  on  the 
Georgia  campaign,  and  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Statsboro',  on  the 
Oconee  Eiver,  and  again  at  the  Cannouchee  Eiver.  General  Sherman's  army 
arrived  before  Savannah  on  the  10th  of  December,  with  its  supplies  exhausted. 
An  abundance  of  provision  had  been  shipped  to  meet  the  army  at  the  coast,  and 
to  obtain  this  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  Gcnei-al  Sherman  to  com- 
plete the  campaign  successfully.  All  the  inlets  of  the  sea  about  Savannah  were 
commanded  by  forts,  well  armed  and  manned;  one  of  these.  Fort  ]\rcAllistei*, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ogeechc,  at  the  junction  of  the  sea-marsh  and 
high  ground,  completely  commande(l  the  river,  which  Avas  the  inlet  so  much 
needed  for  the  supply  of  the  army.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December 
fJeneral  Ilazen,  with  his  division,  was  sent  to  capture  this  fort.  Nine  regi- 
menls  were  deployed  in  line  five  iiunibH'd  yai'ds  from  llic  fort,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  bugle  the}-  advanced  to  the  charge.  In  five  minutes  the  fort  was  carried, 
and  the  entire  garrison,  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  complete  arma- 
ment for  the  fort,  were  captured. 

General  Ilazen  embarked  his  division  at  Thunderbolt  Bay  for  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  Itth  of  January,  1805,  and  on  the  30th  crossed  I'ort 
Royal  FeiTj  on  tlic  Sf)uth  r':irolina  campaign.  At  the;  Salkahalchic,  South  and 
Xorth  Edi}<to.  Congan-o  Creek,  and  I>i'o;ul  River,  his  ti-oops  were  Bhar])ly 
engaged.  At  Bentonville  Gen<;ral  Ilazen's  division  was  iitivimI  to  the  fiu]i])ort 
of  General  Slocum.  and  afterward  engaged  the  enemy  on  tIi(Mc(l  of  <Ii(^  l<^if- 
U*enth   Corps.      (U^DC.rnl    Ifazi-ii    inovcd    tlirough    Goldshoro'   to    Rnlcigh.  tli«Mi    tf) 
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Washington  City,  and  afterward  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  General  llazen  was 
appointed  and  confirmed  Major- General,  to  date  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Mc- 
Allister, and  on  the  19th  of  May,  18G5,  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  com- 
mand the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps. 

General  Ilazen  is  of  medium  height,  and  is  Saxon  in  hair  and  complexion. 
He  carries  himself  erect,  wilh  a  dignilied  bearing,,  which  is  so  well  in  keeping 
with  his  profession,  and  which  so  plainly  stamps  him  a  soldier.  As  a  discipli- 
narian he  was  severe,  but  not  harsli ;  and  though  never  fan^iliar  with  his  men  ; 
yet,  upon  proper  occasions  and  under  proper  circumstances,  no  man  was  more 
approachable.  In  the  organization  of  his  regiment  he  drew  around  him,  as 
otRcers,  mostly  young  men,  and  by  instructing  them  thoroughlj^,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  made  soldiers  of  them.  The  regiment's  efficiency,  and  the  position 
and  reputation  of  many  of  its  officers  are  flattering  evidences  of  the  ability  of 
its  instructor. 

ne  entered  into  the  war  with  enlarged  ideas  of  his  duties  as  a  soldier.  Ho 
expected  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  South,  but,  in  view  of  the  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  resources  of  the  North,  he  foresaw  what  the  end  must  be. 
But  he  saw  more;  he  saw  that  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  slavery,  which  peace- 
ful measures  had  failed  to  settle,  must  now  be  settled  by  the  sword.  These 
views,  as  occasion  offered  and  circumstances  demanded,  the  General  did  not 
hesitate  to  express. 

In  the  field  his  record  is  enviable.  Others  have  risen  more  rapidly,  but 
none  more  worthily.  Others  have  achieved  more  brilliant  successes,  but  none 
have  made  fewer  mistakes.  If  he  thought  at  times  that  his  advancement  was 
slow,  he  remembered  that  he  was  educated  a  soldier,  endured  his  disapi^oint- 
ment  without  murmuring,  and  set  to  work  again  with  greater  determination, 
until,  at  last,  the  honors  came  fur  which  he  had  so  long  fought,  and  for  which 
he  had  so  long  waited;  and  the  measure  of  his  cup  of  greatness  was  filled  when 
he  rode  down  Penns3dvania  Avenue  at  the  head  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  on  the 
day  of  the  great  review. 

So  long  as  Stone  Eiver,  Chickaniauga,  Brown's  Ferry,  Orchard  Knob,  Mis- 
sion Eidge,  Atlanta,  and  Fort   McAllister,  are  remembered — and  can  they  ever 
be  forgotten? — the  memory  of  General  Ilazen  will  be  preserved  and  cherished. 
Vol.  L— 4D 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JACOB  D.  COX. 


JACOB  POL  SOX  COX  was  born  on  the  27tli  of  October,  1828.  His 
jiar.Mits  ^Yere  both  natives  of  the  United  States,  bis  mother  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Elder  AYilliam  Brewster,  of  the  Maj'flowcr.  Ilis 
failu-r  was  a  master-builder  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  but  being  engaged  in 
superintending  the  roof-framing  and  carpenter-work  on  the  church  of  Xotre 
Dame  in  Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  he  removed  his  family  temporarily  to  that 
place,  and  it  was  during  the  sojourn  there  that  General  Cox  w^as  born.  His 
father  returned  to  Xew  York  in  the  following  year,  and  his  childhood  and  youth 
were  spent  in  that  city.  lie  removed  to  Ohio  in  1846,  graduated  at  Oberlin 
College  in  1851,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Warren  in  1852.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate  from  the  Trumbull  and  Mahoning  District  in  1859, 
by  the  Eepublican  party,  and  he  held  that  position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
lie  had  for  some  time  held  a  commission  as  General  officer  in  the  State  militia, 
and  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  he  was  active  in 
endeavoring  to  prepare  the  State  for  the  coming  storm.  Throughout  that 
important  and,  at  times,  stormy  Legislature  he  and  James  A.  Garfield  were 
universally  recognized  as  the  Hadical  leaders  in  the  Senate,  and  both  took  high 
rank,  from  the  ability  they  displayed.  Senator  Cox  was  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly bound  over  to  Eadicalism,  not  merel}^  by  his  general  record,  and  his 
coming  from  the  Reserve,  but  still  more  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  President  of  Oberlin  College. 

Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
President's  call  for  troops,  Senator  Cox  abandoned  all  other  duties  to  assist  in 
organizing  the  Ohio  contingent,  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  1801,  he  was  commis- 
fiioned  bj'  Governor  Dcnnison  a  Brigadier-Genci-al  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  in  the 
three  month.s'  service.  All  the  officers  under  that  call  were  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States.  General  McClellan  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  Major-Genei-al  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  Genei-als  Joshua  Bates  and 
Xcwton  Schlcich  were  appointed  Bi-igadiers.  The  first  military  duty  devolving 
upon  General  Cox  was  to  aHsist  fieneral  McClellan  in  an  inspection  of  the  State 
ArHcnal,  and  in  making  estimates  for  ai-ming  and  ('(iiiipping  ten  thousand  men. 
The  arsenal  was  found  to  contain  litthi  that  was  sei-viceable — not  even  enough 
to  put  into  the  fn-ld  a  battalion  <|f  infantry  or  a  l^attcry  of  artillery.  The  Fii-st 
and  Second   Ohio  Infantry   were  organized,  and   disj):itched   to  the  defcnso  of 
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Washington,  unarmed  and  unequipped;  their  arms  and  equipments  being 
drawn  from  the  United  States  arsenals  and  issued  to  them  at  Ilarrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Camp  Jackson  was  establislied  fortlie  reception  of  volunteers  at  Columbus, 
and  General  Cox  was  placed  in  command.  However,  a  larger  camp  lor  the 
organization  and  instruction  of  recruits  was  evidently  needed,  and  Camp  l)en- 
nison  was  selected.  On  the  30th  of  April  General  Cox,  with  the  Eleventh  and 
part  of  the  Third  Ohio  Infantry,  took  train  from  Columbus  and  landed  at  the 
new  camp.  The  color-line  was  formed  on  the  west  of  the  railroad,  and  General 
Eosecrans,  at  that  time  a  civil  engineer,  laid  out  the  camp  and  staked  off  the 
company"  streets.  Lumber  was  soon  on  the  ground,  and  before  night  barracks 
were  nearly  completed.  An  old  barn,  subsequently  used  for  a  hospital,  became 
the  Quartermaster's  and  Commissarj-'s  depot;  camp-kettles  and  mess-pans  were 
issued,  and  Ohio  soldiers  began  their  first  experience  in  real  cam])-life — cooked 
rations  having  been  issued  in  all  previous  places  of  rendezvous.  The  two  regi- 
ments were  quickly  followed  by  the  Fourth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Twelfth,  and 
Thirteenth;  and  a  few  weeks  later  General  Bates  brought  his  brigade  from 
Camp  Harrison,  consisting  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  regiments. 
These  completed  the  contingent  for  Ohio,  assembled  at  Camp  Dennison  under 
the  first  call;  and  until  the  latter  part  of  June  the  time  was  employed  indus- 
triously in  fitting  them  for  the  field. 

The  organization  of  troops  for  three  years  having  begun,  all  of  the  original 
regiments  re-enlisted,  and  General  Cox  was  appointed  by  the  President  Briga- 
dier-General of  Volunteers,  to  rank  from  the  15th  of  Ma}',  1861.  On  the  Cth 
of  July  he  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  take  a  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Ohio,  and  the  First  and  Second  ^Kentucky,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  would  be  joined  by  the 
Twenty-First  Ohio,  Cotter's  Ohio  Battery,  and  Pfau's  Cincinnati  Troop  of 
Horse.  The  Valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha  was  formed  into  the  District  of  the 
Kanawha.  General  Cox  was  assigned  to  the  command,  and  u2>on  arriving  at 
Point  Pleasant,  opposite  Gallipolis,  he  received  orders  to  advance  toward 
Charleston  and  Gauley  Bridge.  The  nature  of  the  valley  is  such  that  opera- 
tions were  necessarily  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  the 
gorges  through  which  the  roads  pass  afi'orded  great  advantages  to  the  enemj-'s 
force,  which  held  the  valley  defenstvelj^,  under  General  Henry  A.  Wise.  On 
the  17th  of  July  a  brisk  engagement  took  place  at  Scary  Creek,  between  the 
Twelfth,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-First  Ohio,  and  the  Eebels.  Having 
resulted  in  a  repulse  it  was  styled  a  reconnoissance.  It  established  the  flict  that 
the  Eebel  position  was  too  strong  to  attack  in  front,  and  as  it  commanded  the 
river,  wagon  transportation  would  be  needed  before  the  principal  column  could 
advance,  as  was  originally  intended,  along  the  north  bank.  Supplies  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on  small  steamers,  which  had  accompanied  the  march  of 
the  trooi^s  along  the  stream. 

A  week  later,  wagons  and  animals  having  arrived,  the  advance  was 
resumed.     General  Cox  crossed  the  Pocotaligo,  and  making  a  detour  to  the  left, 
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turned  the  position  at  St-arv  Creek,  as  well  as  anotlur  at  Tyler  ^Mountain, 
seve!i  miles  below  Charleston,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kanawha.  The  eiioniy, 
fimling  the  latter  position  threatened  in  tiank  ami  rear,  hastily-  abandoned  it, 
and  all  positions  below  Charleston.  On  the  following  day  General  Cox  advaneed, 
and  Wise  evaeualetl  Charleston,  burnini;-  the  suspension  bridge  over  Elk  River. 
A  bridire  of  boats  was  built  by  the  engineer  company  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio, 
under  Captain  P.  P.  Lane,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  chase  was  resumed.  Upon 
reaehini;  the  Ganley  fJeneral  Co.x  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  halt 
and  IbrtitV.  the  little  column  having  advanced  as  far  as  was  deemed  prudent  or 
necessary.  In  this  pursuit  of  AVise  General  Cox  captured  one  piece  of  artillery, 
about  fifteen  hundivd  stand  of  small  arms,  and  a  large  number  of  i)risonor8. 
Flovd,  having  joined  Wise,  assumed  command  and  ordered  a  new  advance; 
and  during  the  month  of  xVugust  General  Cox's  little  command  waged  an  unequal 
conflict  with  nearly  four  times  its  numbers.  The  various  defiles  leading  out  from 
the  Gaulev  were  the  scenes  of  almost  daily  combats  and  skirmishes;  but  although 
the  Kebels  several  times  penetrated  to  the  Kanawha,  below  the  post  occupied  by 
General  Cox,  they  diil  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  permanent  Ibothold,  or  in  stop- 
ping communication  with  the  Ohio.  Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  Floyd  from 
Carnifex  Ferry  General  Cox  advanced  against  Wise,  who  retreated  to  Dogwood 
Gap,  and  then  to  Sewell  ^fountain.  General  Cox  had  been  joined  hj  Robert  L. 
McCook's  brigade,  and  with  his  whole  force  he  followed  the  enemy  to  Sewell 
Mountain,  where  General  Rosecrans  directed  a  halt  until  the  army  could  con- 
centrate, which  it  soon  did  under  that  officer  in  person.  General  R.  E.  Leo 
arrived  with  re-enforcements  for  Floyd,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Rebels. 
The  weather,  however,  had  become  very  unfavorable  for  active  operations,  and 
btit  little  was  done  until  the  latter  part  of  November,  Avlien  a  poi'tion  of  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  Kentucky,  and  the  remainder  were  concentrated  in 
winter-fpiarfers,  from  Gauley  Bridge  to  Charleston.  General  Rosecrans  removed 
his  head-quartcr.s  to  Wheeling,  leaving  General  Cox  in  command  of  the  Ka-  \ 
nawha  District,  as  liefore. 

During  tlie  winter  of  1801-2  General  Fremont  assumed  command  in  West 
Virginia,  and  projected  a  plan  for  the  S])ring  campaign,  in  which  one  column,  I 
under  his  immediate  command,  was  to  advance  from  Beverly,  and  other  points 
in  North-Western  Vii-ginia,  toward  Lynchburg,  simultaneously  with  an 
advance  of  General  Cox'.s  column  up  the  Kanawha  and  New  River  Valleys 
toward  Newbcrn.  The  troops  in  the  Kanawha  Disti-ict  had  been  increased  to 
four  brigades;  one,  under  Coloru-l  Lightl>urn,  held  the  lower  valley;  one,  under 
Colonel  Crook,  advanced  toward  Lcnvisburg  from  Gauley  Bridge;  and  the 
remaining  tw<;,  commanded  hy  OdoiK-l  Scannnon  and  (Jolonel  Moor,  advanced, 
undfrr  the  immediate  comniand  of  General  ('ox,  from  (iauley  Bridge  by  Fayette- 
ville  and  Haleigh  toward  I'arisburg.  The  campaign  opencid  early  in  May  by  a 
concerted  movement  oi'  tlu;  (tolnmns.  Colonel  Crook  routed  a  Rebel  brigade 
under  General  lleth.  and  drove  it  fron\  Lewisburg.  The  coliunn  on  the  south 
Bide  of  New  Kivcr,  commandcfl  by  treneral  Cf)X  in  person,  li:id  alsf)  ma'h;  rapid 
progress.     The  Rebels  had   been   driven   from    Raleigh  and    Princeton,  and  the 
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advanec-,2;ii:ird  of  Gt'iicral  Gox's  force  liiid  entered  Piirisbui-g,  when  tlie  move- 
nieut  was  bron_i>;lit  to  a  stanO-slill  by  the  National  reverses  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  General  Fremont  was  called  oil'  from  his  march  on  Lynchburg  to 
attack  Jackson,  and  General  Cox  received  information  that  the  concerted  move- 
ment was  abandoned,  and  that  ho  must  use  his  own  discretion  in  protecting  his 
command  against  the  force  in  that  part  of  Virginia,  which  was  now  left  free  to 
concentrate  upon  him.  At  once  the  enemy  assumed  the  aggre.ssive;  a  superioi- 
Eebel  force,  under  Generals  Humphrey  Marshall  and  Wheeler,  passed  through 
the  East  Eiver  Mountains,  moved  straight  on  Princeton,  and  drove  out  General 
Cox's  rear-guard.  General  Cox  at  once  removed  back  to  Princeton,  drove  out 
the  enem^-,  and  re-established  communications  with  the  rear.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  retire  to  Flat  Top,  a  strong  mountain  range  between  Princeton  and 
Paleigh,  and  there  intrench,- and  await  the  result  of  Fremont's  movement  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  May,  General  Cox  went 
into  position  on  Flat  Top  Mountain,  and  Crook's  brigade  took  up  a  strong 
defensible  ]j(*ition  at  Meadow's  Bluff,  a  few  miles  west  of  Lewisburg. 

Near  the  middle  of  August  General  Cox  received  orders  to  send  about  one- 
half  of  his  command  to  the  Army  of  Virginia,  then  operating  near  Culpepper 
C.  II.  At  his  own  request  the  order  was  modified  so  as  to  permit  him  to  accom- 
pany the  portion  of  the  command  thus  detached.  The  division  was  known  as 
the  Kanawha  Division,  comprising  Crook's  and  Scammon's  brigades,  consisting 
of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Twenty-Third,  Twenty-Eighth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty- 
Sixth  Ohio,  Mullins's  and  Simmonds's  batteries,  and  Pfau's  troop  of  horse.  Thev 
marched  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kanawha,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles, 
in  throe  days  and  a  half,  and  thence  Avere  transported  by  steamers  to  Parkers- 
burg,  where  they  took  the  cars  for  Washington.  Two  regiments  of  Crook's 
brigade  reaching  Washington  first  were  sent  forward  to  General  Pope,  then  at 
Warrenton  Junction,  and  retreating.  A  break  in  the  railroad  at  Long  Brido-e 
prevented  the  remainder  of  the  command  from  following,  and  General  Cox  was 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Alexandria,  and  to  report  to  General  McClellan,  Avho 
was  then  landing  his  ti'oops  from  the  Peninsula.  General  Cox  was  ordered  by 
General  McClellan  to  occupy  Forts  Eamsey  and  Bufi'alo,  on  Upton  Hill,  near 
Fall's  Church,  regarded  as  the  key-point  to  the  whole  line  of  fortifications  about 
Washington.  He  remained  here  until  General  Pope's  arm}-  retired  within  the 
line  of  the  defenses  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  when  he  was  i-ejoined 
b}^  the  two  regiments  from  Crook's  brigade,  and  the  whole  division  was  once 
more  together. 

In  September  the  Kanawha  Division  was  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Corps,  and 
held  the  ad\anee  in  the  movement  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac to  South  Mountain.  It  drove  the  Eebels  from  Monocacy  Bridge,  and  out 
of  Frederick  City,  and  was  the  first  of  the  National  army  to  enter,  amidst  the 
most  enthusiastic  rejoicings  of  the  citizens.  On  the  14th  of  September  General 
Cox's  division  again  had  the  advance  in  the  attack  upon  South  Mountain.  It 
carried  the  ridge  by  storm  in  the  morning,  and  the  remainder  of  the  battle  con- 
sisted of  fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Eebels  to  retake  the  position 
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carried  l>v  the  Kanawha  Division.  Conoral  T\eno  was  killed  soon  after  he  came 
upon  the  field,  and  the  eoniniand  of  the  eorps  devolved  upon  General  Cox,  who 
was  highly  eompliniented  tor  his  sueeessful  elforts  both  by  General  Burnside  and 
General  MeC'lellan.  General  Cox  continued  in  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps 
through  the  battle  of  Antietam.  His  troops  carried  the  enemy's  position  at  the 
famous  Stone  Bridge,  on  the  National  left,  and  penetrated  to  the  suburbs  of 
Sharpsburg.  when  they  were  (b-awn  off  to  meet  the  attack  of  Jackson  and  Hill, 
who  advanced  in  rear  oi'  the  National  left. 

For  services  in  this  campaign,  and  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Gen- 
erals Burnside  and  McClellan,  General  Cox  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  to  date  from  October  7th,  1862.  He  was  soon  after  ordered  back  to 
West  Virginia,  to  take  command  of  the  Avhole  new  State,  from  which  the  Na- 
tional troops  had  recently  been  driven.  In  a  brief  but  active  campaign,  the 
Rebels  were  forced  back,  the  lines  were  re-established  along  the  Alleghanj^  and 
Flat  Top  Mountain  ranges,  and  man}'  of  the  troops  were  again  withdrawn  to  be 
used  in  other  departments.  West  Virginia  remained  quiet  durini^  the  winter 
of  1SG2-3,  and  was  never  after  seriously  disturbed.  The  list  of  promotions  sent 
in  to  the  Senate  at  that  session  of  Congress  Avas  held  to  be  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber allowed  by  law,  and  the  whole  list  was  returned  to  the  President,  with  the 
request  that  he  reduce  it  about  one-half,  to  bring  it  within  the  limit  fixed  by 
statute.  General  Cox,  with  many  others,  lost  his  grade  at  that  time,  by  no 
demerit  of  his  own,  but  solely  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  as  to  the  number  the  former  was  authorized  to  appoint. 

A  new  organization  of  departments  was  made  in  the  spring  of  18G3,  and 
General  Cox  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  ]5urnside,  by  whom  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Ohio,  with  head-quarters  at  Cincin- 
nati. In  December,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  ordered  into  the  field  in  East 
Tennessee,  arriving  at  Knoxville  immediately  after  the  siege  of  that  place.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-Third  Corps,  and,  being  the  senior  officer  present, 
was  in  command  of  the  corps  during  the  winter  campaign.  When  General 
Schofield  was  assigned  to  the  Department,  General  Cox  acted  for  a  few  weeks 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  and  then  assumed  command  of  the  Third  Division,  Twenty- 
Third  Corps.  The  winter  and  spi-ing  of  ISG-t  was  a  period  of  constant  activity, 
but  no  important  engagement  occurred.  Early  in  Ma}-  the  Twenty-Third  Corps 
cr0B.scd  the  Georgia  line,  and,  through  the  long  series  of  engagements  which 
made  the  Atlanta  campaign  an  almost  constant  battle,  at  Piocky  Face,  Hesaca, 
New  Hope  Church,  Lost  Mountain,  Kenesaw,  Chattahoochie,  Atlanta,  Jonea- 
boro,  and  Lovcjoy,  General  Cox  led  his  division  with  uniform  good  fortune  and 
success. 

Afler  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  and  during  the  active  campaign  in  Octobei-,  in 
chaAe  of  Hood's  army  through  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  General  Cox 
was  in  command  of  the  Twenty-Third  Corps,  Genei-al  Schofield  being  tempo- 
rarily absent.  On  Sherman's  advance  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  the  Twenty- 
Third  Corjjs,  under  General  Cox,  was  ordered  into  Tennessee.  At  Columbia  ho 
interposed  by  his  advance  between  Hood's  army  and  the  National  cavalry,  and 
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prevented  tlie  Eebel  General  from  occupying  that  town  and  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  National  force.s  from  Puhiski.  When  Columbia  was  evacuated, 
with  one  division  General  Cox  held  back  Lee's  corps,  which  was  ordered  to  force 
a  crossing  of  Duck  Eiver  and  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  Hood's  army,  which  was 
operating  upon  the  roar  of  the  National  army  at  Spring  Hill.  After  a  warm 
engagement,  lasting  through  most  of  the  day  of  the  29th  of  November,  General 
Cox  marched  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  passed  the  rest  of  the  National 
forces  on  the  road,  and  entered  Franklin  before  daybreak  of  the  30th,  having 
marched  twenty-five  miles  during  the  niglit.  Hero  the  coi-ps  was  ordered  to 
intrench  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army  across  the  Harpeth;  and  here, 
too,  it  bore  the  brunt  of  Hood's  attack  in  the  desperate  battle  of  the  30th  of 
November.  On  reaching  Nashville  General  Thomas  assumed  command  of  the 
entire  force ;  General  Schofield  returned  to  the  corps,  and  General  Cox  resumed 
command  of  his  Third  Division.  In  the  battle  of  Nashville  it  bore  its  full  part, 
carrying  a  Eebel  position  by  a  determined  charge,  and  capturing  eight  j^ieces 
of  artillery. 

After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Generals  Sherman  and  Schofield  united  in  ura"ino; 
the  promotion  of  General  Cox,  and  he  was  a  second  time  apj)ointed  Major-Gcn- 
eral,  to   rank   from    December   7th,   1864.      The  Nashville    campaign    haviiiir 

'  loo 

resulted  in  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Eebel  army  in  the  Gulf  States, 
the  Twenty-Third  Corps  Avas  ordered  to  the  East  in  January,  1865,  and  arrived 
in  Washington  toward  the  end  of  that  month.  On  the  4th  of  February,  Gen- 
eral Cox's  division  sailed  from  Alexandria,  and  .on  the  9th  landed  at  Fort 
Fisher.  In  the  advance  upon  Wilmington,  General  Cox's  troops  constituted  the 
land  force,  on  the  south  side,  which  captured  Fort  Anderson,  I'outed  and  cap- 
tured most  of  Haygood's  Eebel  brigade  at  Town  Creek,  and  by  a  rapid  advance 
opposite  to  Wilmington,  compelled  the  evacuation  of  that  place. 

On  the  26th  of  February  General  Cox  was  ordered  to  Newborn  to  take 
command  of  a  j^rovisional  corps  of  three  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing on  Kingston  and  rebuilding  the  railroad,  with  a  view  to  furnishing  means  of 
supplying  Sherman's  army  when  it  reached  Goldsboro'.  He  arrived  at  New- 
born on  the  2d  of  March;  the  next  day  was  given  to  the  organization  of  the 
command,  and  on  the  4th  the  movement  began.  The  lack  of  wagon  transpor- 
tation nlade  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the  troops  by  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  railroad.  On  the  8th,  near  Kingston,  General  Cox  was  attacked  by 
Bragg,  and  although  the  advance  was  driven  back  in  some  confusion  and  with 
considerable  loss  in  prisoners,  the  principal  line  easily  repulsed  the  enemy.  On 
the  10th  Bragg  renewed  the  attack,  his  force  consisting  of  the  remains  of 
Hood's  army  and  Hoke's  division,  in  all  sixteen  thousand  men.  The  Eebels 
were  rei^ulscd  with  great  loss,  and  during  the  night  they  retreated  precipitately 
beyond  the  Neuse  Eiver.  The  next  day  General  Cox  was  joined  by  the 
Twenty-Third  Corps,  and  Kingston  was  occupied  without  further  o])position. 
Goldsboro'  was  occupied  on  the  22d  of  March,  and  there  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Schofield  joined  Sherman's  grand  army. 

On  the  27th,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  General  Cox  was  placed 
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porinanontly  in  command  of  the  Twenty-Third  Corps,  and  Avas  Avith  the  corps 
in  the  movement  to  Kaleigh.  Upon  the  surroiulor  of  General  Johnston,  he  was 
phiced  in  command  of  the  western  half  of  North  Carolina,  -where  he  superin- 
tended the  parole  of  Johnston's  troops  at  Greensboro'.  In  July  he  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  District  of  the  Ohio,  with  head-quarters  at  Columbus, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  mustering-  out  and  discharge  of  Ohio  soldiers,  till  the 
close  of  the  year,  when,  having  been  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  he  resigned, 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

The  military  character  of  General  Cox  may  be  read  in  the  barrenest  record 
of  his  career.  lie  was  not  a  great  General.  He  was  not  even  a  great  corps 
commandei".  He  never  seemed  brilliant,  but  he  was  generall}*  safe.  He  never 
displayed  the  inspiration  of  war,  but  he  generall}'  followed  sound  rules  of  war. 
He  was  too  cold  to  be  loved  by  his  troops,  but  when  they  had  been  sometime 
under  his  command,  they  never  failed  to  respect  him.  Ho  was  too  tame  and 
methodical  to  be  admired  by  his  commanders,  but  when  they  came  to  know 
him  well  they  never  failed  to  trust  and  to  advance  him.  And  it  can  be  truly 
eaid  of  him — so  correct  and  prudent  was  he — that  on  the  day  of  his  muster-out 
he  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  Government  and  the  country,  than  ho  had 
on  any  previous  day  throughout  his  military  career. 

To  this  last  remark,  perhaps  an  exception  must  be  made.  Before  his  mus- 
cer-out  he  had  been  chosen  Governor  of  Ohio.  But  ho  had  greatly  embarrassed 
the  party  which  nominated  him,  and  the  old  friends  whose  faith  in  him  had 
caused  all  his  previous  political  advancement,  by  an  unexpected  blo\v  in  behalf 
of  Conservatism.  Some  Oberlin  friends  addressed  certain  inquiries  to  him 
touching  his  views  of  the  negro  problem,  and  particularly  of  nV^gro  suffrage. 
His  reply  was  skillful,  polished,  and  scholarly;  but  it  greatly  disappointed  them. 
He  had  been  misled  by  a  phase  of  feeling  which  he  had  found  among  his 
friends  in  the  armj'.  into  the  belief  that  the  men  whose  fighting  saved  the 
Country  had  prejudices  against  the  blacks  so  strong  that  they  would  not  tole- 
rate the  acknowledgment  of  their  political  rights.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
had  learned  no  more  than  those  who,  at  its  outbreak,  deludt'd  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  the  wisest  settlement  of  the  negro  question  would  be  that  form 
of  National  self-abuse  to  be  found  in  the  forcible  deportation  of  three  million 
native-born  laborers.  The  publication  of  this  letter  discouraged  his  party, 
reduced  its  majority,  and  caused  his  own  vote  to  fall  considerably  behind  that 
cast  for  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  The  coolness  thus  engendered  was  increased  by 
]uH  subsequent  course.  After  some  of  the  most  objectionable  and  extraordinary 
of  President  Johnson's  performances,  he  espoused  his  cause  as  against  the 
IiCpublican  majority  in  Congress,  and  strove  in  an  elaborate  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  party  in  the  House  and  Senate  from  Ohio,  to  bring  them  over  to 
his  views.  Mr.  Johnson,  indeed,  soon  went  to  extremes  to  which  Govci-noi- 
Cox  found  it  impossible  to  follow,  but  he  remained  strongly  consei-vative,  in 
opposition  to  liis  antecedents  and  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  elected 
him. 
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It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  that,  as  the  close  of  his  term 
approached,  no  g-cneral  movement  appeared  for  his  re-nomination.  Doubtless, 
seeing  this  (although  he  assigned  private  business  as  his  motive),  he  declined  in 
advance  becoming  again  a  candidate.  The  convention  of  his  party  nominated 
(leneral  Rutherford  B.  Ilayea,  of  Cincinnati,  as  his  successor,  but  passed  the 
customary  resolution  of  compliment  to  the  administration  of  the  retiring 
Governor. 

In  personal  appearance  General  Cox  is  trim,  compact,  and  elegant.  His 
accomplishments  correspond  to  the  ideas  which  his  ajDpearance  suggests.  With- 
out a  spark  of  genius,  he  was  still,  perhaps,  the  most  many-sided  man  in  the 
array.  He  was  a  well-read  lawyer.  He  was  versed  in  belles-lettres.  He  read 
French  fluently,  and  was  as  familiar  with  French  novels  as  with  French  works 
of  tactics.  He  was  learned  in  military  literature — was,  indeed,  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  something  of  a  military  scholar.  He  was  well  read  in  remoter 
channels — in  history  and  the  philosophy  of  politics.  He  wrote  with  nervous 
grace  and  force.  His  style  in  extemporaneous  debate  was  a  rc.odel  of  condensed 
power  and  skill.  On  the  freer  arena  of  "the  stump,"  he  acquitted  himself 
creditably.  He  was  a  good  horseman.  He  had  a  still  rarer  accomplishment: 
he  fenced  well.  Yet  this  young  "Admirable  Crichton"  of  our  hmuying,  modern 
times,  rarely  excited  more  than  admiration.  He  was  too  cold  for  friendship)  or 
popularity.  In. war,  his  soldiers  had  no  enthusiasm  for  him;  in  politics,  his 
party  regarded  him  as  a  dead-weight.  But  he  never  ceased  to  command  re- 
spect, and  his  military  services,  beginning  with  the  first  troops  enlisted  in  Ohio 
'and  continuing  till  the  last  were  discharged,  will  never  cease  to  deserve  gratitude. 
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MAJOR-GEiNERAL  GEORGE  A.  CUSTER. 


GEORGE  A.  CrSTEE  \^-as  born  at  New  Eumley,  E^arrison  County, 
Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1839.  He  obtained  a  good  English  edu- 
cation, and  then  engaged  in  teabhing.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Bingham,  he  received  the  appointment  of  cadet  at  West 
Point.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  June,  1857,  graduated  in  June, 
1861,  and  was  appointed  Second-Lieutenant,  company  G,  Second  United  States 
Cavalry,  formerly  commanded  by  Eobert  E.  Lee. 

Leaving  the  Military  Academj^  on  the  18th  of  July,  1861,  he  reported  to 
Lieutenant-General  Wintield  Scott  on  the  20th,  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of 
Bull  Eun.  The  Commander-in-Chief  gave  Lieutenant  Custer  the  choice  of  a 
position  on  his  stafl^  or  of  joining  his  company,  then  under  General  McDowell, 
near  Centreville.  Longing  to  see  active  field-service,  he  chose  the  latter,  and 
after  riding  all  night  alone,  he  reached  General  McDowell's  head-quarters  about 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  Already  preparations  for  the  battle 
had  begun,  and  after  delivering  dispatches  from  General  Scott,  and  partaking 
of  a  hasty  breakfost,  he  joined  his  comjiany.  This  company  was  among  the  last 
to  leave  the  field,  which  it  did  in  good  order,  bringing  off  General  Heintzleman, 
who  had  been  wounded.  He  continued  to  serve  with  his  company  near  Wash- 
ington until  the  lamented  Phil.  Kearney  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of 
volunteers,  when  that  distinguished  officer  selected  Lieutenant  Custer  on  his 
staff.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  an  order  was  issued  by  the  War  De- 
partment, prohibiting  officers  of  the  regular  army  from  serving  on  the  staff  of 
Generals  of  volunteei'S.  He  then  returned  to  his  company,  but  not  before  his 
services  on  the  staff  were  acknowledged  in  a  flattering  manner. 

With  his  company  he  moved  with  that  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
which  marched  to  Manassas  upon  the  evacuation  of  tliat  point  by  the  Eebels, 
The  cavalry  was  in  the  advance,  under  General  >Stoncman,  and  encountered  the 
enemy's  cavalry  for  the  first  time  near  Catlett's  Station.  A  call  was  made  for 
volunteers  to  charge  the  enemy's  advanced  post.  Lieutenant  Custer  volunteered, 
and  in  command  of  his  company  made  his  first  charge,  driving  the  Eebels  across 
Muddy  Cri,'ck,  wounding  a  few,  and  having  one  of  his  own  men  wounded;  and 
thus  drawing  the  first  blood  in  the  campaign  under  McClellan.  He  accompa- 
nied the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  peninsula,  remaining  with  his  company 
until  the  army  settled  down  before  Yorktown,  when  he  was  detailed  as  assistant 
engineer  of  the  left  wing  under  Sumner.  In  this  capacity  he  planned  and 
erected  the  earthwork  nearest  to  the  enemy's  lines.     In   the  pursuit  of   the 
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enemy  from  Yorktown  lie  accompanied  the  advance  under  General  Hancock. 
At  the  battle  of  Williamt^ljurg  he  acted  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  that  General,  and 
captured  the  first  battle-flag-  ever  captured  b}'  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  AVhen 
the  army  reached  the  Cliickahominy  he  was  the  first  person  to  cross  the  I'iver, 
Avliit'li  he  did,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  pickels.  by  wading  up  to  his  armpits. 
For  this  act  he  was  promoted  by  General  McClellan  to  Captain,  and  was  ma(h'  a 
personal  aid.  He  remained  with  the  General  during  the  entire  peninsula  cam- 
paign, participating  in  all  the  engagements,  including  the  seven  days'  battle. 
In  this  capacity  he  marked  out  the  position  occupied  by  the  Union  forces  in  the 
battle  of  Gaines's  Mills,  and  ho  also  participated  in  the  campaign  ending  witli 
the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam. 

AVhen  General  McClellan  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Captain  Custer  accompanied  him  on  his  retirement,  and  so  was  off 
active  service  in  the  field  until  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  where  he  served 
as  First-Lieutenant,  company  M,  Fifth  Cavalry,  having  been  mustered  out  as 
Captain  and  additional  Aid-de-Camp.  Immediately  after  the  battle  General 
Pleasanton,  then  commanding  a  division  of  cavalry,  made  Lieutenant  Custer  a 
])ersonal  aid.  In  this  capacity  he  participated  in  numerous  cavalry  engao-e- 
ments,  including  those  at  Beverly  Ford,  Upperville,  and  Barbour's  Cross  Eoads. 
When  General  Pleasanton  was  made  a  Major-General  and  assigned  to  a  cavalry 
corps,  he  requested  the  appointment  of  four  Brigadiers  to  command  under  him. 
Upon  his  recommendation,  indorsed  by  Generals  Hooker  and  Meade,  Lieu- 
tenant Custer  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General.  He  was  immediately  as- 
signed to  a  brigade  composed  of  the  First,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Michigan 
cavahy.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  held  the  right  of  the  line,  and  opposed 
his  force  to  Hampton's  division  of  cavalry,  utterly  routing  him  and  preventing 
him  from  reaching  the  train  of  the  Union  army,  for  which  he  was  strikino-.  In 
this  battle  General  Custer  had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  he  was  sent  to  attack  the  enemy's  train,  then 
making  its  way  to  the  Potomac-  His  command  destroyed  upward  of  four  hun- 
dred  wagons  (Ewell's  entire  train)  and  captured  eighteen  hundred  prisoners  be- 
tween Gettysburg  and  the  Potomac.  At  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  a  severe  en- 
gagement took  place,  and  General  Custer  again  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  ; 
and  when  the  enemy  finally  crossed  the  South  Bi-anch  of  the  Potomac  his  com- 
mand was  the  only. one  that  molested  the  crossing.  This  was  at  Falling  Waters, 
where,  with  his  brigade,  he  attacked  the  entire  Kebel  rear-guard.  Genei-al  Pet- 
tigrcAv,  who  commanded  it,  was  killed,  and  his  command  was  routed,  with  a  loss 
of  thirteen  hundred  prisoners.,  four  battle-flags,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 

During  the  fall  he  was  engaged  constantly  in  skirmishing  with  the  enemv, 
and  during  the  winter  in  picketing  the  Papidan  between  the  two  ai-mios.  In 
the  spring  of  186-1  he  participated  in  the  opening  battle  of  the  Wildcriu'ss,  and 
on  the  9th  of  May  set  out  under  General  Bheridan  on  the  raid  toward  liiohmond. 
Ilis  brigade,  leading  the  column,  captured  Beaver  Dam,  burned  the  station  and 
a  ti-ain  of  cars  loaded  with  supplies,  and  released  four  hundred  Union  prisoners. 
He  rejoined  Grant's  arm}-  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  participated  in  several  engage- 
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mcnts.  in  one  of  wliicli  anotbor  horse  was  shot  under  him.  At  the  battle  of 
Trevillian  station  he  was  sent  to  surprise  the  eneniy's  rear.  He  executed  tlio 
movement  promptly,  but  Torbert.  Avho  "was  to  attack  in  front,  delayed,  and  the 
enemy  was  thus  enabled  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  Custer.  Five  brigades 
surrounded  his  one.  and  against  sucli  oilds  the  battle  was  waged  for  tliree  houi-s. 
One  of  his  guns  Avas  captured  twice,  and  each  time  retaken.  His  color-bearer 
was  killed,  and  the  battle  flag  was  only  saved  fron\  capture  b}"  General  Custer 
himself  tearing  it  from  the  slandai-d  and  concealing  it  around  his  body.  The 
arrival  of  Torbert's  force  enabled  him  to  extricate  his  command  with  compara- 
tively little  loss. 

At  the  first  battle  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Shepberdstown,  his  bi'i- 
gade  was  opposed  to  Breckinridge's  corps,  and  was  surrounded  ;  but  it  succeeded 
in  effecting  its  escape.  At  Winchester  the  brigade  Avas  engaged  from  before 
dayligiit  until  after  (.lai-k,  and  was  the  first  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines. 
In  this  battle  Custer  captured  nine  battle-flags,  and  a  greater  number  of  pris- 
oners than  he  had  men  engaged.  Again,  at  the  battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  his  com- 
mand rendered  most  important  service.  When  General  A\^erill  Avas  relieved, 
General  Custer  Avas  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Division  of  Cavahy, 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  but  a  few  days  after,  Avhen  General  Wilson  Avas  re- 
lieved from  the  command  of  the  Third  Division,  to  Avbich  General  Custer  for- 
merly belonged,  he  Avas  assigned  to  that  division,  and  remained  in  command  of  it 
until  after  Lee's  surrender.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  the  division  Avason  the 
right,  and  Avas  not  engaged  in  the  rout  of  the  morning.  When  Slici'idan  arrived 
on  the  field,  after  his  famous  ride,  he  found  one  command  ready  for  action  ;  and 
his  immediate  orders  were,  "Go  in,  Custer."  Custer  wont  in,  and  did  not  turn 
back  until  the  eneniA'  Avas  driven  several  miles  beyond  the  battle-ground.  The 
division  captured  scA^eral  hundred  prisoners,  including  a  Major-General,  and  also 
forty-five  pieces  of  artiller}-  of  the  fortj'-eigbt  captured  by  the  entire  army.  For 
his  conduct  in  this  battle  General  Custer  Avas  breA'ctted  Major-General  of  volun- 
teers, and  as  a  further  mark  of  approA'^al,  General  Sheridan  detailed  him  to 
bear  the  report  of  the  battle  and  llu;  captured  flags  to  Washington. 

On  the  0th  of  October  a  brisk  engagement  occurred  betAveen  General  Cus- 
ter and  General  l^osser,  in  Avbich  the  latter  Avas  entirely  routed,  with  a  loss 
of  six  pieces  of  artilleiy,  tAvo  battle-flags,  his  entire  train,  and  many  prisoners. 
For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  be  receivt'd  thanks  and  congratulations  in  a 
special  order  fi-om  the  Wai-  Department.  The  fall  and  Avintcr  was  spent  in  con- 
stant skirmishing,  and  in  Februar\-,  1S(!5,  Shci-idan's  cavalry  started  \\\)  the 
valley.  At  Waynesboro'  a  jmrtion  of  ('uster's  division,  about  one  thousand 
strong,  with  two  pieces  of  artiiler}-,  became  engaged  Avilli  Ibc  remnant  of  Jubal 
Early 'h  army,  numbering  ab()ut  two  thousand.  Eai-l)-  eoiiMiiaiided  in  ]-)ei'son, 
and  his  force  was  well  posted  imd  well  inli-enche(I.  'j'iie  Second  Ohio  Cavalry, 
with  two  other  regiments,  tui'ned  the  enemj-'s  flank',  and  a  vigoi-ous  charge  in 
front  eompleted  hi.s  rlisconifilnre.  A  vigorous  jnirsuit  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
eighteen  Imndrcd  prisoners,  eleven  battle-flags,  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
two  hundred  wagons,  including  Geneial   Kai-ly's  jnivale  baggage.     He  himself 
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only  escaped  capture  by  junipiiig  upon  a  locomotive  already  steamed  up  and  in 
waiting.     General  Custer  lost  one  man  killed  and  four  wounded. 

After  this  he  moved  to  Petersburg,  preparatory  to  the  final  campaign 
around  Eiehmond.  At  the  battle  of  Dinwiddle  C.  II.  Custer's  division  reached 
the  field  when  the  Union  forces  were  gradually  yielding  ground.  According  to 
his  common  custom,  he  ordered  the  band  to  strike  up  a  National  air,  and  to  the 
tune  of  Hail  Columbia,  he  threw  his  entire  foi-ce  against  the  advancing  column, 
and  not  only  checked  it  but  drove  it  backward  over  the  lost  ground.  At  Five 
Forks  the  division  occupied  the  left  of  the  line,  and  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
enemy's  works.  It  drove  the  enemy  in  utter  confusion  until  darkness  had  set 
in,  and  only  ceased  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  Sheridan's  Chicf-of-Stafl-\  At 
Sailor's  Creek,  the  First  and  Second  Cavalry  Divisions,  commanded  resj^ectively 
by  Generals  Merritt  and  Crook,  Avere  ordered  to  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  to 
delay  his  retreat  until  the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  After  gallant  but  ineffectual 
attempts  by  both  these  divisions,  Sheridan  exclaimed:  "I  wish  to  God*  old  Cus- 
ter Avas  here ;  he  would  have  been  into  the  enemy's  train  before  this  time." 
Accordingly  "old  Custer's"  division  was  ordered  into  the  fight.  The  men 
charged  gallantly,  and  actuall}^  leaped  their  horses  over  the  breastworks. 
Lieutenant  T.  W.  Custer,  the  General's  brother  and  Aid,  was  among  the  first  to 
enter  the  works;  which  he  did  in  the  manner  described.  He  snatched  a  Eebel 
standard  from  its  bearer,  and  received  a  JMinie  ball  through  his  cheek  and 
neck;  he  however  retained  his  trophy,  and  shot  down  his  o^^ponent  Avith  a 
pistol.  The  dlA^ision  destr03'ed  a  large  number  of  Avagons,  cajDtured  sixteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  thirty-one  battle-flags,  and  five  thousand  prisoners,  including 
seven  general  ofiScers;  among  them,  Custis  Lee,  a  son  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Semmes, 
brother  of  pirate  Semmes,  and  EavcII.  After  the  battle  Custer  Avas  riding  up  to 
General  Sheridan,  Avho  was  surrounded  by  his  staff  and  other  officers  of  rank, 
Avhen  the  latter  and  all  his  staff,  with  caps  AvaA-ing,  proposed  three  cheers  for 
Custer,  Avhich  Avere  given  Avith  a  Avill. 

When  the  Eebels  fell  back  to  Appomattox  General  Custer  had  the  advance 
of  Sheridan's  command,  Avhen  it  succeeded  in  planting  itself  on  Lee's  line  of 
retreat.  The  fight  at  Appomattox  Station,  Avhich  resulted  in  victory,  lasted,  in 
a  desultory  Avay,  from  about  an  hour  before  sunset  until  one  o'clock  at  night, 
and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  to  Appomattox  C.  H.f     The  infantrj^  came  up 

■•■■'General  Custer  is  by  ten  years  the  junior  of  General  Sheridan. 

t Custer's  share  in  this  action  is  graphically  sketclied  in  the  entertaining  account  of  a  Staff 
Officer  "  With  Sheridan  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,"  pp.  200,  201 : 

"When  the  «un  was  only  an  hour  high  in  the  west,  energetic  Custer,  in  advance,  spied  the 
depot  and  four  heavy  trains  of  freight  cars  lying  there  innocently,  with  tlie  white  smoke  of  the 
locomotives  curling  over  the  trees;  he  quickly  ordered  his  leading  regiments  to  circle  out  to  the 
left  through  the  woods,  and  then,  as  they  gained  the  railroad  beyond  the  station  and  galloped 
down  upon  the  a.stonished  engineers  and  collared  them  before  they  could  mount  their  iron  horses, 
he  led  the  rest  of  his  division  pell-mell  down  the  road,  and  enveloped  the  trains  as  quick  as 
winking.  Custer  might  not  well  conduct  a  siege  of  regular  approaches;  but  for  a  sudden  dash, 
Custer  against  the  world.  Many  another  might  have  pricked  his  fingers  badly  with  meddling 
gently  Avith  this  nettle,  but  he  took  it  in  his  hand  boldly  and  crushed  it;  for  it  was  a  nettle,  and 
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during  the  night,  and  the  next  day  the  suiTcnder  took  pUuo.  General  Custer 
being  on  the  advance,  was  the  first  to  receive  the  white  tlag  sent  in  by  General 
Lee.  He  took  possession  of  this  trophy  and  still  retains  it.  After  the  terms 
of  surrender  had  been  signed  by  Generals  Grant  and  Lee,  General  Sheridan 
purchased  from  Mr.  McLean,  in  whose  house  the  negotiations  had  been  con- 
ducted, the  table  upon  which  the  important  and  historic  document  was  signed, 
and  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Custer.  Avith  the  following  autograph  letter: 

•'Appomattox  C.  H.,  Va.,  April  9,  18G5. 
"My  De.\k  >[apam:  rermit  me  to  present  to  you  the  table  upon  which  were  signed  the 
terms  of  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Isortliern  Virginia,  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee;  and,  in 
ctmolusion,  let  me  add,  that  I  know  of  no  person  more  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  most 
desirable  event,  than  your  own  most  gallant  husband. 

■'  1  am,  madam,  most  truly  your  friend, 

"PHILIP  H.  SHERIDAN,  Maj.  Gen.,  U.  S.  A." 
"  Mrs.  Gex.  G.  A.  Custer." 

For  his  conduct,  in  these  closing  battles.  General  Custer  was  appointed 
Major-General  of  volunteers;  and  after  the  review  at  Washington  he  accom- 
panied General  Sheridan  to  the  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf,  where  he  was 
assificned  to  an  important  command  in  Texas,  Avith  head-quarters  at  Austin.  His 
administration  of  civil  affairs  in  that  State  received  the  approval  of  Generals 
Grant  and  Sheridan  ;  and  when  he  left  Governor  Hamilton  exjjressed  by  letter 
regivt  at  his  departure.  He  was  relieved  from  command  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1S6C,  by  muster-out,  when  he  returned  to  service  in  the  regular  army. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Brigadier  and  Major-General,  General 
Custer  was  the  youngest  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  army.  He  never  lost  a  gun 
or  a  color;  he  captured  more  guns,  flags,  and  prisoners,  than  any  other  General 
not  an  army  commander;  these  guns  and  flags  were  all  taken  in  action  and  field 
Bervice,  not  in  arsenals  and  deserted  forts;  and  his  services  throughout  were 
brilliant. 

A  good  idea  of  the  "boy  Cavalry  General's"  appearance  may  be  derived 

a  very  keen  one,  a-s  appeared  in  a  moment  wlien  there  opened  on  his  slap-dash  party  a  banging 
of  batteriefl  going  off  like  a  bunch  of  fire-crackers.  Custer  was  a  good  deal  struck  aback  but  not 
Dpeet.  He  kept  his  wit.s  about  liim  enougli  to  man  tlie  trains,  and  start  tliem  off  toward  Farm- 
ville  for  Kafc-keei>inc,  and  they  were  pulling  up  the  road  as  General  Slieridan,  in  the  midst  of 
CuKter'H  galloping  division,  reached  ilie  station.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  guns,  and 
daflhed  into  the  woods  to  see  who  was  tiring  so  wildly,  and  to  see  if  it  couldn't  be  stopped.  Gen- 
eral Slieridan  rode  rapidly  to  the  right  to  look  at  the  ground,  and  sent  word  to  Merritt  to  bring 
Devin  up  there  at  a  trot,  and  put  him  to  work  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  then  returned  to  Custer, 
who,  concluding  that  there  was  more  sound  than  force  in  tiie  woods,  was  going  in  to  silence  the 
one  and  bag  the  other.  Devin,  under  Mcrritt's  directions,  took  a  wood-i)ath  to  the  right,  and 
■oon  found  a  fine  open  field,  dipping  gently  to  a  broad  valley,  and  rising  again  beyond  to  the 
ridge  of  a  commanriing  hill,  from  whose  tf)p  the  last  gleams  of  sunset  were  just  ricochetting  into 
the  air.  Dixniounting  his  men  as  they  came  into  line,  he  moved  down  into  the  valley,  where  a 
marrth  iKAhered  him  nome,  and  then  bearing  to  his  left,  went  into  the  woods  on  the  hillside.  Ho 
wan  a  little  hIow  for  the  crisiw,  but  no  harm  came  of  it,  for  Custer  had  meanwhile  scoured  nlxmt 
in  hill  random  way,  reckle»*«ly  riding  down  all  opposers,  and,  the  force  with  the  guns  proving 
more  noixy  than  numcrouH,  he  had  captured  nearly  all  of  both  before  Devin  opened  his  fire. 
Then  they  pimhcd  on  together,  mounted  and  dismounted,  driving  before  them,  toward  Appomat- 
tox C.  H.,  the  Hurpri-sed  and  demoralized  enemy." 
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from  this  bit  of  a  picture  in  Colonel   Newhall's  "With  Sheridan   in  Lee's  Last 
Canipaig-n  : " 

"The  cavalry  on  the  right  trotted  out  in  advance  of  the  infantry  line,  and  made  ready  tc 
take  the  enemy  in  flank  if  he  should  stand  to  fight,  or  dash  at  his  trains,  which  were  now  in  full 
view  beyond  Appomattox  C.  H.  At  the  head  of  the  horsemen  rode  Custer,  of  the  golden  locks, 
his  broad  sombrero  turned  up  from  Iiis  liard,  bronzed  face,  the  ends  of  his  crimson  cravat  floating 
over  his  shoulders,  gold  galore  spangling  his  jacket  sleeves,  a  pistol  in  his  boot,  jangling  spurs 
on  his  heels,  and  a  i)onderous  claymore  swinging  at  hig  side,  a  wild,  dare-devil  of  a  General,  and 
a  prince  of  advance-guards,  quick  to  see  and  act.  Seeing  him  pass  by,  a  stranger  might  smile 
and  s:iy  'Who's  that?'  as  he  noticed  his  motley  wear,  his  curls,  and  his  quick,  impetuous  way, 
but  would  wonder  to  see  him  in  the  thick  of  a  fight;  for  Custer  loves  fighting,  and  hated  his 
enemies  then. 

"As  he  is  about  to  strike  a  final  blow  for  the  good  cause,  his  hand  is  stayed  and  his  great 
sword  drops  back  again  into  the  scabbard,  for  out  from  the  enemy's  lines  comes  a  rider,  'bound 
on  bound,'  bearing  a  white  flag  of  truce,  to  ask  for  time  to  consummate  surrender.  General 
Siieiidan  is  just  behind,  and  word  is  sent  to  him  at  once,  though  the  M'ild  cheers  of  the  men  have 
passed  the  good  news  back  on  the  wind,  and  he  meets  the  messenger  half  way.  The  General 
notifies  General  Ord,  and  the  whole  line  is  halted  on  the  crest  overlooking  Appomattox  C.  H.  and 
tlie  valley  beyond,  in  which  lies  broken  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia." 

The  last  words  in  the  first  of  the  above  paragraphs — "hated  his  enemies 
then'" — refer  to  the  fact  that  after  the  rupture  betw^een  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Congress,  General  Custer  made  himself  more  conspicuous  than  his  old  chief 
General  Sheridan,  and  many  others  of  his  judicious  friends  approved,  in  his 
indorsement  of  Mr.  Johnson's  policy.  He  even  accompanied  the  President  on 
the  tour  to  the  Douglas  monument  dedication,  which  the  ajit  wit  of  a  poj^ular 
caricature  has  embalmed  as  the  "Swinging  round  the  Circle,"  and  was,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  but  particularly  when  passing  through  his  native  count}',  made 
to  feel  somewhat  keenly  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  portion  of  his  old  friends.  In 
pursuance  of  the  same  policy  he  also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Philadelphia 
Union  Convention  of  1866,  and  in  the  subsequent  Soldier's  Convention  at  Cleve- 
land. It  was  currently  believed  that  he  hoped  thus  to  secure  high  grade  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  regular  army.  In  this  he  must  have  been  disappointed. 
He  was  only  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  which,  with  a 
brevet  as  Major-General  in  the  regular  service,  was  his  rank  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1867. 

General  Custer's  career  was  active,  highly  energetic,  and  honorable;  but  he 
gave  no  evidences  of  great  generalship.  As  a  subordinate,  to  a  leader  like 
Sheridan,  he  was  in  his  proper  sphere.  In  such  a  cajjacity,  for  quick  dashes 
and  vigorous  spurts  of  fighting,  he  had  no  superiors,  and  scarcely  an  equal. 
His  career  was  exceptionally  fortunate  ;  but  it  is  to  his  credit  that  attention  was 
first  attracted  to  him,  and  his  sudden  and  high  promotion  was  secured  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  found  always  ready  for  fight  and  eager  to  be  among  the  fore- 
most. 
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MAJOR-GENEKxVL  JAMES  B.  STEEDMAN. 


JAMES  B.  STEEDMAN,  a  noted  Democratic  politician,  and  during  Iho 
war  an  ofiicer  of  volunleers,  always  distinguished  for  energy  and  gal- 
lantrv,  and  at  times  for  signall}^  valuable  services,  Avas  born  in  North- 
umberland County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  oOth  of  July,  1818.  His  parents  wcro 
not  in  good  circumstances,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  good  common  school  sys- 
tem, he  grew  up  with  only  an  indifferent  education;  but,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  better  even  than  those  which  the  beneficent  system  of 
most  of  the  States  now  sets  open  before  the  poorest  of  their  children.  lie  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  printing  business  in  a  newspaper  office. 

The  newspaper  was  the  Lewisburg  (Pennsylvania)  Democi-at,  then  edited 
bv  Judge  George  H.  Barrett.  Here  the  apprentice  learned  at  once  Democracy, 
rudimcntar}-  bi'unchcs  of  education,  and  business.  So  well  did  he  improve  his 
Oj)portunities  that  in  a  couple  of  years  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  fit  for  a 
man's  work  and  responsibilities.  About  tliis  time  an  opportunity  was  offered 
him  to  leave  that  printing  office  and  take  charge  of  a  gang  of  hands  engaged 
on  one  of  the  public  Avorks.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  emboldened  to 
undertake  similar  contracts  on  his  own  account.  Eemoving  to  Ohio,  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Najjoleon,  in  Henry  Count}',  and,  while  awaiting  some  open- 
ing in  public  works,  which  he  had  reason  to  expect,  he  purchased  a  printing 
office  at  Defiance  and  published  the  North-western  Democrat.  Meanwhile, 
being  not  j'et  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  country  printer  with  an 
office  to  pay  for,  he  married.  His  bride  was  a  young  lady  in  the  village.  Miss 
Miranda  Stiles,  who  had  removed  thither  from  New  Jersey.  In  a  short  time 
the  contracts  were  let  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Young  Steedman 
Bccured  one  of  them,  and  presently  had  a  gang  of  three  hundred  men  at  work 
upon  it.  He  managed  the  business  so  well  as  to  make  tlie  contract  quite  profit- 
able. Then,  with  his  head  fairly  above  water,  he  entcjred  u])on  a  series  of  sim- 
ilar undertakings.  In  c(jmpaiiy  with  General  R.  II.  (iilson,  he  contracted  for 
and  built  fifty  miles  of  the  "^J'oledi;,  Wabash,  and  Western  ftailrcnid  between  Defi- 
ance and  Fort  Wayne.  This,  and  other  similar  operations,  placed  him  in  com- 
paratively easy  circumstances. 

All  tins  time  he  had  kept  u])  his  Democracy  and   his  newspaper      Ho   now 
became  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  his  party,  was  elected  for  two  successive 
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terms  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  present!}-  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  party  in  the  State.  He  was  next  made  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works — an  office  for  which  his  experience  gave 
him  special  fitness.  He  remained  in  the  Board  for  four  years,  during  three  of 
which  he  served  as  its  President. 

In  1857,  after  a  vigorous  and  protracted  contest,  he  was  elected  public 
printer  at  Washington,  Tliere  had  been  charges  of  corruption  against  other 
candidates,  and  his  election  was  heralded  by  leading  organs  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  "great  moral  triumph."  The  defeated  party  chose  to  regard  this  in 
a  jocose  light,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  pub- 
lic printer  as  "  Moral  Triumph  Steedman."  He  took  a  very  active  part  for 
Douglas,  and  was  selected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention,  in  which 
he  adhered  to  his  candidate  until  the  nomination  was  made  at  Baltimore.  On 
his  return  from  the  convention  he  was  nominated  as  the  Douglas  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  canvassed  the  district  with  his  opponent,  Mr.  Ashlej-,  who  was 
elected. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Steedman,  having  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  public  print- 
ing at  Washington,  Avas  at  his  home,  wliich  he  had  now  removed  to  Toledo. 
Among  the  earliest  of  the  patriotic  Democrats  who  forgot  party,  when  the 
country  was  in  peril,  he  telegraphed  to  Governor  Dcnnison,  ottering  a  regiment 
for  the  service,  within  a  daj^  or  two  after  the  call  for  volunteers.  Within  three 
days  after  his  appointment  as  Colonel,  he  had  the  regiment  ready  for  the  field, 
and  nine  days  after  the  firing  on  Sumter,  he  took  it  from  Toledo  to  Camp  Tay- 
lor, near  Cleveland,  where  it  was  drilled  and  fully  organized. 

What  followed  in  the  histor}'  of  this  Fourteen tli  Ohio  Kegiment  we  need 
not  here  repeat.*  With  its  energetic  Colonel  always  at  its  head  it  was  among 
the  tbren\ost  of  the  State  troops  to  tread  the  soil  of  Virginia;  it  opened  up  the 
Parkersburg  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  fell  ujion  Porterfield 
at  Philippi,  and  in  that  little  skirmish  opened  the  war;  led  in  pressing  upon 
the  enemy  at  Laurel  Hill;  led  in  the  hot  pursuit,  and  Ibught,  almost  alone,  the 
sharp  littlo  action  of  Carrick's  Ford,  in  wliicli  the  Rebel  General  commanding  was 
killed;  was  recognized  everywhere  as  among  the  trustiest  and  best  of  the  Ohio 
regiments.  Ee-enlisting  for  three  j'ears,  it  entered  into  Kentuck}-,  took  part  in 
the  aii'air  at  Wild  Cat;  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Eebel  works  at  Mill  Springs. 
B}'  this  time  the  merits  of  Colonel  Steedman  as  an  officer  were  so  well  recog- 
nized that  he  was  withdrawn  from  his  regiment  and  placed  in  command  of  a 
brigade.  In  the  advance  of  Buell's  army  he  had  no  further  oppcn-tunit}-  for 
fighting,  but  he  so  well  handled  his  command  that  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  approval  in  the  army  when,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  aj^pointed  a 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers. 

His  first  important  action  was  at  Perryville.  Here  he  liad  a  large  brigade 
(numbering  forty-one  hundred  muskets)  supporting  McCook,  and  jireveiiling 
the  enemy  from  turning  his  right.     He  came  into  the  battle  at  an   opportune 

.  *  See  history  regiment,  Volume  II. 
Vol.  I.— 50. 
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niomeut.  savinij  Loomis"?  battery,  of  which  the  enemy  was  just  taking  jjosses- 
sion.  His  coniliu-t  received  the  eoniniendation  of  so  cautious  a  critic  as  Gen- 
eral Buoll,  who  complimented  him  for  his  encri;y  and  i>-alhiutry. 

General  Sieedman  next  marched  with  the  army  as  far  as  Tunnel  Ilill,  when, 
with  his  brigade,  he  was  hailed  to  elear  and  repair  two  tunnels — half  a  mile  each 
in  ItMii^ah — which  had  been  partiality  destroyed  by  John  Morgan.  After  putting 
the  tunnels  in  tliorough  repair,  he  again  joined  the  army,  and  skirmished  with 
the  enemy's  cavalry  during  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  but  was  not  heavily 
engaged  during  any  part  of  that  action. 

Shortlv  alter  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  General  Steedman  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  division  of  infantiy.  For  the  next  three  months  he  held  an 
independent  position  on  the  Xolinsville  Turiij)ike,  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Nashville,  and  fifteen  miles  away  from  the  main  army — skirniishing  with  the 
enemy  almost  ever}-  day.  General  Thomas,  with  whom  Steedman  was  always 
a  great  favorite,  now  complimented  him  for  the  energy  and  capacity  he  dis- 
played in  these  affairs,  and  when  obliged  to  supersede  him  on  account  of  rank, 
expressed,  in  written  form,  his  regret  that  "rank  and  the  fortunes  of  war" 
should  deprive  General  Steedman  of  a  command  in  which  he  had  given  so 
much  satisfaction  to  his  commanding  officer. 

In  the  campaign  from  ]Murfreesboro',  which  forced  Bragg's  army  out  of 
Tullahoma,  General  Steedman  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  which  occupied 
the  Old  TuUahoma  Road,  and  after  heavy  fighting  Avith  the  llcbels,  W'ho  were 
posted  to  hold  that  approach,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  enemy's  works  at  Tulla- 
homa. When  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  concentrated  at  Wincliester, 
Tennes.see.  in  July,  1863,  Steedman  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Eeserve  Corps.  He  marched  his  division  from  Murfreesboro' 
to  Chickamauga.  Here  he  tools  a  distinguished  part.  He  was  stationed  at 
"Red  House  Bridge,"  over  the  Chickamauga  River,  and  was  ordered  to  "hold  it 
at  all  hazard.'  In  front  of  it  there  was  no  enemy.  He  know  that  Thomas  was 
sore  ]iressed,  and  that  his  troops  were  needed;  and  he  took  the  responsibility 
of  di.sobeying  the  orders  requiring  him  to  hold  his  position.  In  going  to 
General  Thomas,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  the  jjosition  of  either 
army,  ho  marched  to  the  "sound  of  the  cannon."  He  had  severe  skirmishing 
with  the  encmi^-'s  cavalry  on  the  way;  but  he  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
He  wa.s  hotly  engaged  with  the  enem}'  in  thirty  minutes  after  i-eporting  to 
General  Thomas. 

In  this  battle  General  Steedman's  conduct  was  tiie  subject  of  general  admi- 
ration— the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  being  his  warmest  eulogists.  He 
was  shortlj'  after,  "  for  distinguisiied  and  gallant  sei-vices  on  the  field,"  made 
Major-Gcneral  of  volunteers. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ciiinpuign  of  (jieneral  Sherman  which  resulted 
in  tlie  fall  of  7\tln»ita;  having  connnand  of  the  "  J>isti'i(;t  of  the  Etowah," 
<-xteTiding  from  J'>ri<lgcport,  Alabama,  to  the  AihiNjona  iMounlains,  pi'otecting 
the  railroad  communications  which  su])plied  Genei-al  Sherman's  army.     L>uring 
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this  t'me  Stecdman's  command  liad  frequent  fights  and  skirmisiies  witli  tho 
eneni}",  but  one  of  tliesc  actions  deserves  special  mention.  In  June,  18G4,  tho 
Eebel  General  Wheeler,  with  about  six  thousand  cavalry,  passed  around  tho 
flank  of  General  Sherman's  army,  to  cut  the  railroad,  and  attacked  a  little 
garrison  of  four  hundred  of  our  troops  stationed  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  commanded 
by  a  brave  German  Colonel — Liebald,  of  St.  Louis.  AVheeler  drove  Liebald 
into  a  small  earthwork  and  demanded  his  surrender.  The  telegfajDh  not  being- 
cut  Liebald  refused  to  surrender,  and  telegraphed  Steedman  at  Chattanooga. 
Steedman  immediately  started  by  rail  with  twelve  hundred  men — six  hundred 
colored  and  six  hundred  white — to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Dalton.  Within  three 
miles  of  the  enemy  he  took  his  troops  off  the  cars.  After  resting  them  for  an 
hour  or  two,  at  break  of  da}'  he  fell  upon  Wheeler  with  his  twelve  hundred 
men,  routing  the  six  thousand  cavaliy  in  thirty  minutes,  and  saving  the  garri- 
son and  the  railroad. 

When  General  Sherman  started  on  his  "march  to  the  sea"  he  left  General 
Steedman  in  command  of  the  "District  of  the  Etowah,"  to  tear  up  the  railroad, 
burn  the  bridges  south  of  Dalton,  and  support  General  Thomas,  if  Hood  attacked 
Nashville.  Hood  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at  Florence,  Alabama,  and  moved 
on  Nashville.  Steedman,  with  ten  thousand  men  and  three  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, loaded  on  fourteen  trains  of  cars,  moved  from  Chattanooga  by  rail  to  sup- 
port General  Thomas,  reaching  Nashville  with  his  command  just  as  the  enemy 
were  investing  the  place. 

In  the  battle  of  Nashville  General  Steedman  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,  and  brought  on  the  engagement,  attacking  the  enemy's  right  and 
canying  his  first  line  of  works  early  in  the  first  day's  fight.  On  the  second 
da}^  it  was  his  command,  with  that  of  General  Wood,  that  stormed  Overton 
Hill,  the  enemy's  center. 

It  was  in  this  battle,  and  in  successfully  assaulting  the  enemy's  center,  that 
the  colored  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Steedman,  did  the  brilliant 
fighting  for  which  they  Avere  complimented  b}'  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  especially  by  its  honored  commander.  General  George 
H.  Thomas. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Steedman  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  he  held  until  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  it. 
The  service  in  time  of  peace  had  become  irksome  and  distasteful;  and,  pre- 
fei-ring  private  life,  he  resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  accei^ted  July  19,  1866. 
Before  this  time  he  had  been  required,  as  a  last  act,  to  make  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  South,  to  examine  the  workings  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
and  report  to  President  Johnson.  His  report  was  tinged  b}'  his  political  views. 
He  was  now  offered  one  or  two  civil  offices,  which  he  declined;  but  he  finally 
accepted  the  Collectorship  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Noav  Orleans.  He  has  been 
often  spoken  of  by  the  President  in  connection  with  the  portfolio  of  the  War 
Department. 

General  Steedman's  career  during  the  war  was  highly  honorable;  and  it 
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can  scarcely  bo  said  that  any  Ohio  General,  not  in  command  of  a  large  army, 
rendered  more  valuable  or  distinguished  service.  He  v.as  a  bold,  energetic 
fighter,  and  his  voice  was  ahvays  for  fight.  He  never  belonged  to  the  school  of 
delaying  Generals.  His  troops  had  unbounded  confidence  in  and  admiration 
for  him.  Personally  he  is  warm-hearted  and  generous,  careless  as  to  appear- 
ances, and  often  neglectful  of  his  own  interests;  hearty  in  his  ways,  with 
the  free-and-easy  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  grew  up.  He  never 
betrays  a  friend.  Politically  he  is  shrewd,  and,  according  to  the  verdict  of  his 
antagonists,  unscrupulous.  His  own  party  has  great  faith  in  him,  and  ho  is 
still  looked  upon  as  one  likely  to  rise  higher  in  its  favors. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  GODFREY  WEITZEL. 


ECOND  to  none  an\ong  the  younger  members  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
in  the  vahie  of  the  services  rendered  during  the  rebellion,  or  in  general 
military  capacity,  stands  Major-Gencral  Godfrey  Weitzel.  He  was  born 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  1,  1835.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  in  the  old  Cen- 
tral High  School. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honorable  David  T.  Disney  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1851.  He  graduated  in  1855,  standing  second 
in  a  class  of  thirty-three.  He  was  aj^pointed  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  of  En- 
gineers July  1,  1855,  was  promoted  to  Second-Lieutenant  August,  1856,  to  First- 
Lieutenant  July  1,  1860,  and  to  Captain  March  3,  1863. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1855,  he  reported  to  Captain  and  Brevet  Major  P. 
G.  T.  Beauregai'd  for  duty  as  assistant  in  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  forti- 
fications in  Louisiana.  In  August,  1859,  he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  the 
Military  Academy  as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  and  Militarj'  Engi- 
neering. In  January,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  First-Lieutenant  J.  C. 
Duane,  commanding  company  A,  engineers,  and  with  this  company  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  City.  On  the  4th  of  March  it  was  the  body-guard  of 
His  Excellency,  the  President,  during  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  In  Api'il, 
Lieutenant  Weitzel  accompanied  his  command  to  Fort  Pickens,  Florida.  While 
at  this  post  he  twice  crossed  the  bay  and  peneti'ated  the  enemy's  lines  to  recon- 
noiter,  under  confidential  orders  from  Colonel  Brown.  He  returned  to  AVest 
Point  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1861,  and  soon,  after  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Mitchel,  commanding  the  District  of  Ohio,  as  chief  engineer,  and  also  to 
recruit  for  company  D,  engineers.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1861,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  with  the  engineer  battalion  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
upon  arriving  was  placed  in  command  of  company  C,  engineei-s.  In  addition, 
he  Avas  assigned  to  the  special  duty  of  pjlacing  togetlier  sonie  of  the  pontoon 
trains  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

All  this  while  his  reputation  as  an  engineer  had  been  gradually  rising  in 
the  army,  so  that  now,  when  General  Butler's  expedition  to  New  Orleans  was 
undertaken,  young  Weitzel  was  selected  as  its  engineer,  and  was  ordered  to 
report  to  General  Butler  accordingly,  for  duty  on  his  staff. 

We  have  seen  that  four  years  of  his  army  life  had  been  spent  under  Beau- 
regard in  the  repair  and  construction  of  fortifications  in  Louisiana.  His  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country  below  and  about  New  Orleans,  thus  acquired, 
now  became  of  siy-nal  service. 
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General  McClellan  had  doubted  the  feasibility  of  any  undertaking  against 
Xew  Orleans  with  a  force  of  less  than  lift}'  thousand.  But  the  entire  force 
available  for  the  expedition  proved  to  be  but  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred. 
Those  rendezvoused  on  Ship  Island,  one  of  the  inconsiderable  sand-bars  lying  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mobile.  Lieu- 
tenant Weitzel  was  at  once  taken  into  the  consultation  between  Captain  (since 
Admiral)  Farragut  and  General  Butler.  He  described  the  forts  on  the  Missis- 
sippi to  be  passed  before  reaching  New  Orleans,  and  gave  the  commanders  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country.  He  held  Fort  St. 
Philip,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  the  more  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
the  land  forces,  and  advised  that  it  should  be  either  assaulted  or  turned  by 
means  of  the  shallow  uator  ai)})roaehcs  to  Bird  Island  and  points  in  its  rear  and 
above  it.  Before  this  should  be  attempted,  it  \vas  decided  to  see  Avhat  could  be 
done  bv  bombarding  the  forts. 
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DEFENSES  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Captain  Fan-agut  accordingly  moved  up  with  his  fl(!ct.  For  three  days  the 
bombardment  went  on.  Tlicii  a  fresh  council  of  officers  was  called,  at  which 
llic  determination  was  reached  to  run  past  the  forts.  First,  however,  the  groat 
chain,  stretched  across  the  river  and  supported  by  hulks  anchored  at  regular  dis- 
tances in  line  across  tlio  stream,  must  be  fut.  This  was  done  at  night,  not  with- 
out serious  damage  to  the  gunboats  whir-h  nndci'took  it.  A  further  delay  of 
two  days  gave  time  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  meantime  the  bombard- 
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mcnt  was  kept  np.  Tlicn,  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  diiy  after  the  appearance  of 
the  fleet  before  the  forls,  tliey  steamed  up.  A  fierce  coiifiict  ensued  ;  several  of 
the  vessels  were  seriously  damaged  or  quite  disabled  ;  some  failed  to  get  through 
the  gap  cut  in  the  chain  across  the  stream  ;  others  had  troul)lc  avoiding  the  fire- 
ships  sent  down  from  al)ove,  and  the  half-finished  gunboats  which  tiie  Rebels 
employed;  but  Captain  Farragut  finally  found  himself  witli  an  effective  squad- 
ron above  the  forts,  with  an  almost  open  road  to  New  Orleans.  lie  had  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Lieutenant  Weitzel  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fire  from  the  forts,  and  the  best  way  of  inducing  the  Rebel  gunners  to  overshoot. 

The  moment  the  fleet  passed  the  forts  General  Butler  started  to  put  his 
troojos  in  motion.  Lieutenant  Weitzel  conducted  them  to  Bird  Island  ;  then,  in 
small  boats,  through  intricate  bayous  and  channels  not  known  to  another  man 
in  that  army,  to  the  Quarantine  Station  on  the  Mississippi,  five  miles  above  the 
forts.  The  works  which  Farragut  had  passed,  Butler  and  Weitzel  had  now  com- 
pletely turned  and  cut  off  from  the  cit}^  they  were  meant  to  defend.  They  soon 
surrendered,  and  the  troops,  with  the  full  control  of  tlie  river  behind  them  to 
the  Gulf,  were  ready  to  move  up  to  ISTew  Orleans. 

Within  a  few  days  Lieutenant  Weitzel,  in  consequence  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  city,  countr}',  and  jDeople,  not  more,  we  may  well  believe,  than 
because  of  the  sound  judgment  he  had  displaj'cd  in  the  previous  operations,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Military  Commander  and  Acting  Ma3'or  of  jS^ew  Orleans. 
He  was  also  placed  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  troops  in  Louisiana,  and 
under  his  supervision  the  First  and  Second  Louisiana  Infantry,  and  companies  A, 
B,  C,  and  D  of  the  First  Louisiana  Cavalry  were  organized.  After  the  battle  of 
Baton  Eouge,  he  was  ordered  to  report  there  for  temj)orary  duty,  and  Avhile  at 
that  post  he  laid  out  the  intrenchments  which  have  since  served  as  the  basis  foi' 
the  fortifications  at  that  point. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1862,  our  j'oung  Lieutenant  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  a  promotion  due  to  the  esteem  he  had  inspired 
by  his  services  thus  far,  and  particularly  to  the  warm  friendship  of  General 
Butler.  lie  was  immediately  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  consisting  of  five 
regiments  of  infiintry,  four  companies  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries.  Of  this 
entire  command  only  one  battery  had  ever  been  under  fire;  one  regiment  of 
infantry  and  three  companies  of  cavalry  had  just  been  organized  ;  and  the  bat- 
teries were  so  reduced  by  disease,  that  each  could  only  man  one  section. 

Before  the  brigade  was  in  a  condition  anything  like  satisfactorj-  to  General 
Weitzel,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Butler,  in  connection  with  four  light  gun- 
boats, operating  by  way  of  Berwick's  Bay,  to  clear  the  La  Fourche  District  of 
Rebels.  Accordingly  he  left  Carrollton  on  the  2-4th  of  Octobei-.  and  proceeding 
up  the  Mississippi,  landed  at  Minor's  plantation  six  miles  below  Donaldsonvillc. 
He  advanced  against  the  town,  and  occupied  it  after  a  slight  skii-mish.  After 
collecting  a  sufficient  number  of  transports,  he  moved  down  Bayou  La  Fourche, 
and  on  the  27th  encountered  the  enemy  at  Georgia  Landing,  about  a  mile  and 
half  above  the  village  of  Labadierville.  He  immediately  assaulted  the  position, 
and  after  a  short  resistance  the   enemj-  fled,  with   a  loss  of  twenty-five  killed. 
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forty  wounded,  and  two  luindrod  and  sixty  captured  ;  also  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  a  large  number  of  ^niall  arms.  The  National  loss  was  thirty  killed, 
seventy  wounded,  and  three  captured. 

The  march  was  re>uined  toward  Thibodeaux,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  town  the  Kebels  ina<K'  anolher  stand  ;  but  they  fell  back  without 
waitini;  for  an  atlacU.  This  precipitate  retreat  was  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gunboats  oif  Berwick's  Bay.  A  northerly  gale  prevented  the  boats 
from  entering  the  bay  ami  cutting  ot^'  the  retreat.  With  tlie  exception  of  a  few 
skirmishes  with  tlie  enemy's  pickets  at  Plaquemine  and  Brashear  City,  General 
"NVeitzel  held  undisjmted  jiossession  of  his  district  until  the  following  Api'il,  and 
it  was  as  safe  for  an  otHcer  or  soldier  to  go  through  the  country  alone  as  it  was 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Xew  Orleans.  This  was  the  only  important  military  oper- 
ation undertaken  by  General  Butler  during  his  command  of  the  Department. 

In  April,  lSt!3,  Weitzel's  brigade,  with  other  troops,  moved  across  the  coun- 
try to  Port  Hudson,  destroying  the  Rebel  navy  in  the  streams  and  baj'ous  which 
they  crossed,  capturing  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  and  large  quantities  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  sujiplies.  During  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  the  General  com- 
manded sometimes  a  division  and  sometimes  a  brigade.  For  forty  days  his 
troops  were  under  fire,  hard  at  work,  without  tents,  and  with  short  rations. 

After  the  surrender,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Division, 
Nineteenth  Corps,  and  Avas  ordered  to  Donaldsonvillc.  From  there  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  (.)rleans.  and  served  on  a  board,  of  which  General  Franklin  was 
President,  (convened  to  prepare  a  general  system  of  defense  fur  the  Department. 
After  the  lioard  was  dissolved  he  was  detained  as  a  witness  before  a  court-mar- 
tial until  August,  when  he  rftiirucd  to  the  command  of  his  division. 

He  left  Baton  Rouge  on  the  2d  of  September  with  the  expedition  to  Sabine 
Pass,  Texas.  He  was  in  personal  command  of  five  hundred  picked  men  on 
board  the  transport  General  Banks,  His  orders  M'ere  to  lollow  the  gunboats 
closely,  and  at  a  certain  time  to  lan<l  and  attack  the  enemy's  works.  However, 
the  two  best  gunboats  were  disabled  and  the  other  two  did  nothing;  and  Gen- 
eral Franklin  ordered  him  back  without  an  attempt  to  land.  The  two  disabled 
boats  struck  to  the  enemy,  and  with  them  went  one  hundred  and  five  men  of 
Wt'itzel's  division,  detailed  on  them  as  sharp-shooters. 

He  next  moved  with  his  division  on  the  Western  Louisiana  campaign,  tho 
operalion.s  apparently  being  only  a  feint  to  enable  (Jenei-al  Banks  to  land  troops 
on  the  coast  of  Texas,  which  was  accomplished.  Ho  was  ordered  to  Ohio  on 
recruiting  service  in  December,  1803,  and  upon  returning,  preferring  service 
under  the  chief  witii  whom  he  had  first  risen  to  prominence,  he  applied  to  the  War 
Department  to  bo  relieved  from  duty  in  Louisiana.  Until  the  result  of  his  ap- 
plication could  be  known,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  tlie  defeii.ses  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  request  was  granted,  and  in  April,  1801,  he  i-eported  to  General  Butler 
in  Virginia,  and  was  as.-iigned  to  duty  in  two  capacities,  as  Chief  Lngineer  of 
the  Department,  and  in  command  of  tho  Second  Division,  Eighteenth  Corps, 
lit;  participated  in  several  skirmishes  near  Petersburg  and    llichtnond,  includ- 
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ing  the  action  of  Swift  Creek.  In  the  dissensions  between  General  Butler  and 
the  two  noted  engineers  who  were  his  Corps  Generals,  Weitzel  sided  with 
Butler. 

As  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Dejiartment,  he  constructed  the  various  lines  of 
defense,  works,  and  bridges  on  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  including 
the  approaches  and  piers  for  the  famous  pontoon  bridge  by  wliicli  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  James.  In  September  he  Avas  sent  on  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  the  blockading  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  Eiver,  expecting  to 
command  an  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher  during  the  succeeding  three  weeks. 
This  expedition  was  postponed,  chiefly  because  the  enemy  received  information 
of  it,  and  because  troops  could  not  be  spared.  Upon  returning  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  numbering  only  five  thousand  and 
one  hundred  eff'ective  men.  He  was  attacked  on  the  30th  of  September  by  two 
Eebel  divisions,  assisted  by  the  entire  fleet  in  the  James.  The  assault  was  re- 
pulsed handsomely,  the  Rebels  losing  over  six  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
over  two  hundred  captured,  and  eight  battle  flags.  General  AYeitzel  lost,  only 
fifteen  killed  and  seventy-nine  wounded.  On  the  29th  of  October  he  com- 
manded the  corps  in  a  division  on  the  Williamsburg  and  Nine  Mile  Roads,  to 
favor  a  movement  to  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  this  affair  his 
loss  was  nine  hundred,  mostly  prisoners. 

In  December,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Corps,  colored.  He  held  the  position  until  the  corps  was  disbanded,  and  he  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  During  this  month,  December,  he  accompanied  the 
first  expedition  to  Fort  Fisher  as  second  in  command,  and  conducted  a  recon- 
noissance  of  the  work,  ordered  by  General  Butler,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  fire  of  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  had  damaged  it.  The  expedition  was  a  fail- 
ure, through  Avant  of  co-operation  between  the  army  and  navy.  General  Weit- 
zel's  verdict  was  against  the  proposition  to  assault.  He  found  comparatively 
little  damage  done  by  Admiral  Porter's  fire,  the  sand  embankments  very  well 
resisting  a  bombardment:  and,  Avith  the  customary  caution  of  the  engineer,  he 
Avas  unwilling  to  advise  an  attack  of  great  hazard  and  extremely  doubtful  pros- 
pects of  success.  The  fort  Avas  subsequently  carried  by  assault,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances Avhich  prevent  the  fact  from  constituting  an^-  reflection  upon  the 
wisdom  of  General  Weitzel's  counsel. 

He  Avas  engaged  in  the  final  operations  ai-ound  Richmond,  and  Avas  in  com- 
mand of  all  that  portion  of  the  armj^  north  of  the  Appomattox  and  James 
Rivers.  It  Avas  his  rare  good  fortune  to  clutch  the  prize  for  Avhich  for  four  years 
the  armies  of  the  East  had  struggled.  He  entered  Richmond  uno])posed,  Avith 
about  nine  thousand  men,  on  tlie  3d  of  April,  18G5.  He  took  up  his  head-quar- 
ters at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jeff.  Davis,  abandoned  by  him  only  the  evening  be- 
fore. Here  he  received  President  Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable 
visit  to  the  fallen  Rebel  capital;  and  here  occurred  the  interviews  Avith  Judsro 
Campbell  and  others,  in  which  the  crafty  Rebel  functionaries  sought  to  secure 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  recognition  of  their  >-tate  government.  Under  his  direc- 
tion. General  Weitzel  gave  public  notice  to  the  State  Legislature  that  they  Avould 
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be  permitted  to  as^^einble.  A  day  or  two  later,  under  similar  direction,  he  pnb- 
lisliod  his  orders  withdrawing  this  permission. 

On  the  12th  of  April  he  proceeded  to  concentrate  his  corps  at  City  Point, 
for  removal  to  Texas,  where  he  remained  on  duty,  under  General  Sheridan,  un- 
til February.  lS6l>.  when  ho  was  mustered  out  as  ]\Iajor-General  of  volunteers, 
and  returned  to  his  grade  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  regular  army. 

DuriniT  his  service  in  Texas  he  was,  for  a  large  part  of  the  lime,  on  duty  along 
the  Mexican  frontier.  Here  he  cast  his  intluonco.  in  accordance  with  his  own 
wishes,  as  well  as  those  of  (ioneral  Sheridan  aiul  the  (Jovcrnment,  in  fiivor  of 
Juarez  :i<;ainst  Alaximilian  and  the  Imperialists.  The  notorious  General  Mejia 
havinf;  captured  some  .luarist  prisoners,  was  about,  under  Maximilian's  orders, 
to  execute  them.  General  Woitzel.  on  hearing  of  it,  immediately  addressed  this 
protest  to  the  Imperialist  commander: 

"Head-Quarters,  District  of  the  Eio  Grande,) 
"  Brownsville,  Texas,  January  2,  1866.  J 

"  Major-Gcneral  Thomas  ^Ikjia,  Commanding  line  of  the  Eio  Grande  : 

"  Grnfral :  I  understand  that  you  have  taken  seventeen  prisoners  from  the  Liberal  forces, 
and  that  you  intend  to  execute  them. 

"  In  ilie  name  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  I  protest  against  such  a  horrible  act  of  barbar- 
ity.    I  believe  it  will  stamp  llie  power  wliicli  you  represent  with  infamy  forever. 

"To  execute  Mexicans  lighting  in  tlieir  own  country,  and  for  tlie  freedom  of  their  country, 
again.sl  foreign  power,  is  an  act  which,  at  this  age,  will  meet  with  universal  execration. 

"  I  can  not  permit  this  to  be  done  under  the  eye  of  my  Government  without,  on  its  behalf, 
entering  this  .solemn  protest. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"G.  WEITZEL, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 

The  following  reply  was  received  on  the  same  day  • 

"Imperial  Army,  Mexico,  Division  Mejia,) 
"  Head- Quarters,  Matamoras,  January  2.         J 
"  fimeral :  I  arknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  dated  this  day. 
"'  find   myself  under  the  nece-ssity  of  repelling  energetically  the  particijiation  which  you 
pretend  .o  lake  in  the  internal  concerns  of  this  country. 

"The  Dusinc.-fl  to  which  tiie  protest  in  your  note  refers  has  n')W  been  brouglit  before  compe- 
tent tribunals,  and  no  one  lias  a  right  to  suspend  the  proceedings. 

"  For  your  indiviflual  cognition  I  will  add,  that  the  persons  in  ([uestion  ai'C  accused  of  hav- 
ing taken  by  force  of  arms  thirteen  wagon.s,  twenty-six  mules  and  Jiorses,  and  robbed  thirteen 
persons. 

*'  It  would  be  very  Htrange,  General,  if,  in  the  middle  of  this  ninclecnth  century,  the  bandits 
and  fighting  roV>l)orfl  were  to  receive  help  and  protection  from  the  civilized  world. 

"  Uy  the  name  occiixion  I  Bee  myself  ohlig;ited  to  remind  you  of  the  oonteiils  of  the  letter 
which  I  liad  the  honor  to  afhlrc««  you  on  ti\e  21st  of  last  December.  I  siiall  return  without 
answer  ail  oMiimunicutirjns  of  tiic  character  and  couched  in  the  language  of  the  one  ncjw 
before  mc. 

"  Accept,  ticneral,  my  e-iteein  and  consideration, 

"THOMAS  MEJIA, 
"General  Commanding  Line  of  tiie  Ilio  Grande. 
"  To  Major-Gtnoral  Wkitzkl, 

"Commanding  Wcfllern  Div'sion  of  Texas,  I'rownsvillc." 
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Aftci-  being  mustered  out  of  tlie  volunteer  service,  General  Weitzel  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  engineer  corps;  his  most  important  work  being  the  com- 
pletion of  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  for  a  canal 
around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  Indiana  aide,  opposite  Louisville.  He  was 
engaged  on  this  during  a  great  part  of  the'j'ear  18G7. 

General  Weitzel  will  always  he  honored  for  his  share  in  the  suppression  of 
the  great  rebellion.  His  skill  as  an  engineer  commanded  the  confidence  of  his 
corps  and  of  the  army.  He  succeeded  better  than  most  engineers  in  the  com- 
mand of  troops  in  the  field  ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  good  corps  General  was 
undisputed.  He  was  also  free  from  many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  regular  army, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  negro  troops.  He  is  still  3'oung, 
and  should  have  a  brilliant  future  in  the  army. 

His  appearance  and  bearing  denote  his  German  descent.  He  was  mai'ried, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  war,  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bogen,  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  Catawba  wines,  in  Cincinnati. 
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MAJOrvGENERAL  DAVID   S.   STANLEY. 


DA  VIP  S.  STANLEY  was  horn  in  "Wayne  County,  Ohio,  on  the  1st 
ot  Juno,  1S28.  His  f\xtlicv  was  a  farmer.  In  184:8  he  was  appointed  a 
cadet  at  AVest  Point;  and  in  1852  he  graduated,  with  a  standing  suffi- 
ciently high  to  warrant  his  assignnuMit  as  Second-Lieutenant  to  the  Second  Dra- 
fi^oons,  now  the  Second  Cavahy.  The  next  3-ear  he  was  emploj^ed  as  assistant  on 
the  survey  of  the  Pacidc  llaih-oad  route,  under  Lieutenant,  since  General  Whip- 
ple, and  in  this  service  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1855  he  was  transferred 
to  the  First  Cavalry,  a  new  regiment  of  which  Sumner  Avas  Colonel,  Joe  John- 
ston Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Sedgwick  Major.  MeClellan  and  many  others  Avho 
subsequently  held  important  positions,  were  subordinates  in  this  regiment.  He 
was  engaged  in  maintaining  the  peace  in  Kansas  until  the  spring  of  1857,  and 
during  the  summer  of  that  year  he  accompanied  Colonel  Sumner  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Cheyenne  Indians.  He  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  fight  on  Solo- 
mon's Fork  of  the  Kansas,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated  and  compelled 
to  bog  for  peace.  In  1858  he  was  engaged  in  the  Utah  expedition,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  crossed  the  plains  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas.  In  March, 
1858,  he  had  a  successful  fight  with  the  Camanchc  Indians,  for  which  he  received 
the  complimentary  orders  of  Liculcnant-Gencral  Scott. 

He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  at  the  opening  of  tlie  rebellion. 
He  was  appointed  Captain  in  tlie  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry  in  March,  1861, 
and  soon  atler  that  the  troops  at  Fort  Smith  and  neighboring  posts  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate.  They  united  in  one  column  and  marched  through  the  buf- 
falo country  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  On  the  8th  of  May  they  captured 
and  j)aroled  a  force  of  Kebels  sent  in  jiursuit  of  them.  Kansas  City  was  occu- 
pied June  lotli,  and  on  the  same  day  Captain  Statdey  was  fired  upon  by  Rebels, 
near  Independence,  Mi.ssouri,  while  carrying  a  flag  of  truce.  He  moved  on  the 
expedition  to  Springfield  ;  and  joined  Cenci-al  Lyon  at  Grand  Ilivcr.  Spring- 
field was  occupied  July  12th.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Forsythe ;  in 
the  defeat  of  the  UfbcJH  at  Dry  Spring  ;  and  in  guai-ding  the  train  at  the  battle 
of  Wilson's  Creek.  On  the  retreat  to  Ifolla  he  was  in  charge  of  the  reai--guai-'l. 
Ho  partif;ipated  in  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  Ilebels  were  defeated,  near  Salem, 
iliMMOiiri,  and  in  Septemb<;r,  conimamliiig  his  regiment,  he  joined  General  Fre- 
mont, at  St.  Louis.  IIo  marclicd  in  pursuit  of  Price,  from  Syracuse,  and  in 
November  movo'l  against  Springfirhl. 

Captain  Stanley  was  appointed  Brigadier-Ceneral  of  volunteers  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861,     lie  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  and  during  the  winter  of  18G1-2  was 
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a  member  of  a  Military  commission.  He  moved  Avith  Pope's  army  down  the 
Mississippi,  March,  1862,  and  commanded  the  Second  Division  of  that  army  at 
New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10.  He  participated  in  the  Fort  Pillow  expedition, 
and  on  the  22d  of  April  joined  General  Hallcck's  army  before  Corinth.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  skirmish  at  Monterey,  in  the  battle  of  Parmington,  and  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Rebels  before  Corinth,  May  28th.  The  Eebcis  evacuated  Corinth 
on  the  29th,  and  General  Stanley  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  to  Booneville. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  the  battle  of  luka  he  commanded 
one  of  Rosecrans's  two  divisions,  and  was  specially  commended  in  the  official 
report.  In  the  battle  of  Corinth,  October  4th,  his  division  lost  many  valuable 
officers  and  men.  It  sustained  the  terrible  attack  of  the  enemy  on  batteries 
Williams  and  Robinett. 

General  Stanley  joined  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  Grant, 
at  Grand  Junction,  in  October;  but  in  November  he  was  relieved  from  duty 
there,  and  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Rosecrans,  commanding  the  Ai'iny 
of  the  Cumberland,  who  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  that 
army.  On  the  21st  of  November  he  was  made  Major-General  of  volunteers. 
On  the  15th  of  December  he  skirmished  Avith  and  defeated  the  Rebels  at  Prank- 
lin,  Tennessee.  He  skirmished  again  at  Nolinsville,  and  commanded  the  cav- 
ahy  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  In  this  engagement  the  duty  of  the  cavalry 
was  very  arduous.  Prom  the  26th  of  Dece«iber  until  the  4th  of  January,  1863, 
the  saddles  were  only  removed  to  groom  the  horses,  and  then  they  were  imme- 
diately replaced.  The  cavalry  pursued  the  Rebels  and  skirmished  with  the  rear- 
guard. General  Stanley's  command  was  again  engaged  at  Bradyville,  Mnrch 
1st;  at  Snow  Hill,  April  2d;  at  Pranklin,  April  10th;  and  at  Middleton,  May 
21st.  In  the  Tullahoma  campaign  General  Stanlc}^  Avas  engaged  at  Shelbyville 
and  Elk  RiA^er.  He  moved  on  an  expedition  to  Huntsville  in  J  uly.  He  crossed 
the  Tennessee  RiA^er,  in  command  of  all  the  caA^alry,  on  an  expedition  into 
Georgia,  and  on  the  9th  of  September  he  skirmished  at  Alpine. 

General  Stanley  Avas  absent  on  sick-leave,  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
for  tAvo  months ;  and  upon  returning  he  Avas  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
First  DiAnsion,  Fourth  Army  Corps.  He  Avas  stationed  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
until  December,  1863,  and  then  at  Blue  Springs,  East  Tennessee,  until  May, 
1864.  General  Stanley  Avas  on  the  Atlanta  campaign,  under  Sherman,  from  May 
2d  until  August  25th,  and  Avas  engaged  at  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  New 
Hope  Church,  KenesaAv,  Jonesboro',  and  Lovejoy  Station.  He  commanded  the 
Fourth  Corps,  by  appointment  of  the  President,  from  July,  1864,  until  the  close 
of  the  Avar;  and  during  Hood's  raid  upon  Sherman's  communications,  in  Octo- 
ber, he  commanded  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  On  the  27th  of 
October  he  separated  from  Sherman's  arniA^  and  camped  in  Coosa  Yallc}',  Ala- 
bama. He  marehed  the  Fourth  Corps  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  to  Pulaski, 
confronting  Hood's  army,  Avhich  Avas  then  threatening  Nashville  and  Middle 
Tennessee.  He  fell  back  through  Columbia,  and  at  Spring  Hill  Avas  engaged 
with  tAvo  corjjs  of  Hood's  army.     At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  General  Stanley 
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c^ime  upon  the  rielJ- just  :i$  a  portion  of  tho  National  lino  was  captured  by  the 
Kebels.  His  timely  arrival  avortod  disaster;  and  placing  himself  at  the  head 
uf  a  brigade,  ho  led  u  charge,  which  re-established  the  line.  The  soldiers  fol- 
lowed him  with  enthusiasm,  calling  out,  "Come  on,  men  ;  we  can  go  wherever 
the  General  can.""  Just  after  retaking  tho  line,  and  while  passing  toward  the 
left,  the  General's  horse  was  killed  ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  General  regain  his 
feet,  than  he  was  struck  by  a,  musket-ball  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  But  he  still 
remained  on  the  field.  This  wound  disabled  him  from  further  service  until  Jan- 
uarv  -4.  ISilo.  when  he  was  placed  on  duty  in  East  Tennessee.  In  Jul}'  he 
moved  with  the  Fourth  Corps  to  Texas,  lie  commanded  the  corps,  and  the 
Middle  District  of  Texas  until  niustered  out,  February  1,  ISGG. 

General  Sta.nley  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence  of  his  superior 
otficers,  and  General  Thomas,  in  recommending  him  for  promotion,  says :  "A 
more  cool  and  brave  commander  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  find,  and  though  ho 
luis  been  a  participant  in  )nany  of  the  most  sanguinary  engagen:ients  of  the  war, 
his  conduct  has,  on  all  occasions,  been  so  gallant  and  marked  that  it  would 
almost  be  an  injustice  to  him  to  refer  to  any  isolated  battle-field.  I  refer,  there- 
fore, only  to  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  November  30,  1SG4,  because  it 
is  the  more  recent,  and  one  in  which  his  gallantry  was  so  marked  as  to  merit 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him.  It  "was  here  that  his  personal  bravery  was 
more  decidedly  brought  out,  perhajts,  than  on  any  other  field;  and  the  terrible 
destruction  and  defeat  which  disheartened  and  checked  the  fierce  assaults  of  tho 
enemy,  is  due  more  to  his  heroism  and  gallantry  than  to  that  of  an}^  other  offi- 
cer on  the  field."*  Generals  Sherman  and  Grant  most  cordiall}^  indorse  General 
Thomas's  recommendati(.)n,  and  General  Sheridan  also  adds  his  testimony  in 
favor  of  General  Stanley.  The  authorities  at  Washington  acted  upon  these  tes- 
timonials, and  rewarded  General  Stanley's  gallantry  with  the  Colonelcy  of  tho 
Twent^'-Second  United  States  Infantry,  and  a  Brevet  Major-Generalship  in  the 
United  States  ai-iiiy. 

•  Kxtract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Edwhi  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
Head-Quarters  Military  Division  of  Tenne.s.see,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  September  14,  1865,  and 
Bigned  George  H.  Thomas,  Major-General  United  States  Army,  commanding. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  CROOK. 


GEORGE  CROOK  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
September  8,  1828.  He  entered  AVest  Point  in  1848,  and  graduated 
Julj'  1,  1852.  He  was  appointed  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  then  serving  in  California.  He 
was  engaged  in  many  scouts  and  skirmishes  in  the  Indian  country,  and  was  once 
severely  wounded.  He  was  promoted  to  Second-Lieutenant  in  1853;  to  Eirst- 
Lieutenant  March  11,  185G,  and  to  Captain  May  4, 18G1.  He  left  San  Francisco 
for  Ne,w  York  in  August,  18G1,  and  upon  arriving  was  tendered  the  Colonehy 
of  tlie  Thirty-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  work  of  thoroughl}'  disciplining  his  regiment. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  18G2  Colonel  Crook  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  Armj'  of  West  Yirginia,  and  with  this  brigade,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  he  defeated  the  Rebel  General  Heath,  capturing  all  his  artillery  and 
man}^  of  his  men.  In  July  Colonel  Crook  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  with  his  command  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  Pope's  retreat, 
and  in  the  battles  of  South  JMountain  and  Antietam.  For  his  services  in  those 
campaigns  he  was  made  Brigadier-Greneral  of  volunteers,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Kanawha  Division,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Ohio  troops. 
He  was  again  transferred  to  West  Virginia,  but  he  remained  only  a  few  weeks, 
during  which  time,  under  his  direction,  a  Rebel  camp  was  completely  surprised 
and  captured  by  Major  Powell's  command. 

In  January,  18G.3,  at  the  request  of  Gfeneral  Rosecrans,  General  Crook  was 
transferred  to  the  Armj^  of  the  Cumberland,  and  upon  the  advance  of  that  army 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Cavulry  Division.  He  led  this 
division  throughout  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
Immediately  al\er  that  battle  General  Wheeler,  with  a  force  of  cavahy,  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River  with  the  intention  of  cutting  communications  northward 
from  Chattanooga.  General  Ci'ook  was  ordered  by  General  Rosecrans  "to 
pursue  and  destro}'^  him."  With  twenty-live  hundred  men  he  drove  General 
Wheeler  before  him,  and  in  three  battles  routed  and  defeated  him,  capturing  all 
his  artillery,  and  finally,  after  ten  days'  pursuit,  driving  him  broken  and  disor- 
ganized across  the  Tennessee  and  Muscle  Shoals.  In  these  battles  the  use  of 
the  saber  Avas  first  introduced  into  tlie  cavalry  of  that  arm}-,  and  General  Crook 
was  thanked,  in  orders  and  privatel}',  both  by  General  Rusecrans  and  General 
Thomas,  and  was  also  recommended  for  promotion. 

General  Crook  was  detached  from  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  in 
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February,  ISG-t,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  tlie  Third  Division, 
Department  of  "West  Virginia,  then  lying  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  The  column 
was  increased  by  a  cavalry  force  under  General  Averill,  and  by  four  regiments 
of  infantrv,  drawn  from  the  troops  stationed  aU)ng  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Eailroad.  The  cavahy,  under  Cieneral  Averill,  commenced  their  movements 
from  Camp  Piatt  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  the  infantry 
comprising  three  brigades,  under  General  Crook,  marched  from  Fayetteville, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  met  the  enemy  in  strong  force  at  Cloyd  Mountain, 
under  command  of  General  Jenkins.  The  position  was  m'cU  chosen  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  skirted  by  a  small  creek,  ditiicult  to  cross  on  account  of  its  muddy 
bottom.  Directly  in  front  was  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
every  portion  of  which  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  In  addition  to  all 
its  natural  advantages  General  Jenkins  had  greatly  strengthened  his  position  by 
fortifying.  General  Crook  determined  to  attack,  and  directed  Colonel  White  to 
move  his  brigade  over  the  mountain,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  and  to  charge 
his  flank.  The  niovement  was  successful,  and  as  soon  as  White's  guns  Avere 
heard,  the  other  two  brigades  moved  to  the  attack  in  front.  The  Kebcls  lost  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  nearly*  one  thousand  men  killed, wounded  and  captured; 
among  them  General  Jenkins,  who  was  mortally  wounded.  The  National  loss 
wab  about  seven  hundred.  General  Crook  continued  his  march,  and  encountered 
the  Eebels  again  at  Xew  Elver.  After  a  light  engagement  the  enemy  was 
driven  from  his  position,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery-  and  a  large  amount  of 
ammunition  were  captured.  General  Crook  moved  on  to  Blackburg,  and  there 
learned  that  the  cavalry  had  failed  to  execute  its  part  of  the  campaign.  Inter- 
cepted dispatches  from  General  Lee  reported  that  Grant  had  been  repulsed  in 
the  Wilderness,  and  that  Lee's  victorj''  was  complete.  Eations  were  exhausted, 
and  the  ambulances  were  loaded  down  with  the  wounded.  General  Crook 
decided  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  the  National  lines,  and  the 
march  of  the  column  was  directed  toward  Meadow  Bluffs.  Greenbrier  Eiver 
wa.s  found  to  be  too  deej)  for  fording,  and  by  forty-eight  hours  of  continuous 
and  exhaustive  labor  the  command  was  crossed  on  a  single  flatboat. 

Upon  reaching  Meadow  PWufls  information  was  received  that  General  Hunter 
bad  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department,  and  General  Crook's 
force  was  ordered  to  Staunton.  The  infantry  reached  Staunton  on  the  8th  of 
June,  alter  a  march  which  had  been  one  continuous  skirmish,  the  Eebels  con- 
testing every  inch  of  the  ground.  The  cavalry  stai-tcd  two  days  alter  the 
infantry,  and  arrived  on  the  &th,  its  march  being  unobstructed.  General  Crook's 
division  led  the  advance  in  (icncral  Hunter's  movement  upon  Lynchbuig,  and 
covered  the  rear  uj)on  the  retreat.  At  Craig  Valley  information  was  i-eceived 
that  the  enemy  was  moving  on  a  parallel  road,  to  strike  the  column  at  New- 
castle; and  General  Crook  was  ordered,  with  hi.s  division,  to  take  the  advance 
V)  guard  the  threatened  point.  Tin;  enemy,  h<;W(!ver,  did  not  attack,  and  the 
retreat  wiw  continued  uninterrupted  up  the  Kanawha  Valley.  General  Crook's 
command  had  been  on  foot  almost  constantly  for  two  months ;  it  had  marched 
nearly  nine   hundred    iiiiloH;   it  had  crossed  dUTuyrul  ranges  of  the  Alleghany 
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and  Blue  EiUge  sixteen  times;  it  Imd  been  conLimially  on  nIiort  rations,  fre- 
quently without  any;  it  had  fouglit  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  five  severe 
engagements;  it  had  participated  in  innumerable  skirmishes;  it  luid  killed, 
wounded,  and  made  prisoners,  nearly  two  thousand  Rebels;  and  it  had  captured 
ten  pieces  of  artillery.  It  had  not  lost  one  man  captured;  and  neither  a  gun 
nor  a  wagon  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  but  nearly  one-third  of 
its  number  had  been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  had  been  carried  awaj- 
wounded.  The  Kanawha  Division  never  lost  the  right  to  be  called  the  best  in 
an  army  where  all  were  good. 

General  Crook  was  assigned  to  command  the  District  of  the  Kanawha, 
embracing  that  section  of  country  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Jiailroad 
from  Grafton  to  ParkersBurg.  But  the  troops  had  hardlj'  settled  in  camp  when 
Early's  raid  across  the  Potomac  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  move  to  repel  the 
invasion.  General  Crook  arrive!  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  15th  of  July,  and 
was  directed  to  assume  command  of  the  troops  then  lying  near  Ilillsboro'. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  General  Wright  he,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  assumed  com- 
mand, and  directed  General  Crook  to  move  his  troops  across  the  Shenandoah  at 
Snicker's  Ferry.  It  was  supposed  then  that  the  main  body  of  Early's  army  had 
retired,  leaving  only  the  cavalry  to  guard  the  ford.  General  Crook  forced  a 
passage  about  two  miles  below  the  ferry,  and  occupied  a  strong  position;  but 
soon  discovered  that  instead  of  Early  having  withdrawn  his  troops  he  was 
massing  them,  and  evidently  with  the  intention  of  making  an  attack.  General 
Crook  notified  General  Wright  of  his  situation,  but  was  directed  to  hold  liis 
position,  and  was  pi'omised  re-enforcements.  Early  pressed  the  line  closely, 
but  General  Crook's  men  fought  gallantly,  being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  General  Ci'ook  urged  the 
commander  of  the  Sixth  Corps  to  cross  the  river  immediately;  but  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  that  officer  declined  to  advance,  and  General  Crook  was 
compelled  to  choose  between  having  his  command  cut  to  pieces  and  cros.sing  the 
river  under  fire.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  the  troo])s  recrossed  in  good  order, 
but  suffered  severely,  losing  nearly  six  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured. 

On  the  20th  of  July  General  Crook  was  brevetted  Major-Gencral  "for  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  and  efficient  services  in  the  preceding  campaign;"  and 
being  assigned  to  duty  by  the  President  in  accordance  with  his  brevet  rank,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Department  of  AVest  Virginia,  in 
the  field,  and  was  ordered  to  pursue  Early  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  to 
destroy  everything  that  could  be  of  service  to  the  enemy.  So  complete  was  to 
bo  this  destruction  that,  to  quote  from  the  order  received,  "a  crow  j)assing  over 
the  country  would  be  obliged  to  carry  his  rations  with  him."  General  Crook 
remonstrated  against  this  plan,  stating  that  his  command  was  much  too  small  to 
execute  successfully  these  orders.  The  Army  of  West  Virginia,  as  General 
Crook's  command  was  styled,  had  a  numerical  strength  of  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  men.  It  consisted  of  two  cavalry  divisions,  eacli  comprising  two  small 
brigades;  and  of  three  infantry  divisions,  each  comprising  two  brigades.  The 
Vol.  I.— 51. 
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cavalry,  much  disorganized,  worii  out  by  lone;  marches,  poorly  equipped, 
wrotehodly  mounted,  and  armed  with  inferior  weapons,  was  almost  M'orthless. 
Exception,  however,  should  be  made  to  Colonel  Powell's  brigade  of  Averill's 
division,  but  this  brigade  owed  its  efficiency  solely  to  the  skill,  energy,  and 
coura<re  of  its  commander.  A  portion  of  the  infantry  was  made  up  of  the  debris 
of  camp  and  rendezvous:  and  one  provisional  regiment  of  eleven  hundred  men 
was  composed  of  detachments  from  fifty-one  different  regiments.  In  addition 
to  this  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  have  found  a  single  soldier 
completely  equipped:  many  were  almost  naked,  and  fully  one-third  were  bare- 
foot. It  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  success  under  such  circumstances;  but  General 
Crook's  ordei-s  were  peremptor}-.  On  the  2od  of  July  there  was  some  skirmish- 
ing, and  on  the  24th  the  enemy  appeared  in  force.  General  Crook's  command 
made  a  stand,  but  the  enemy  was  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  The  trains  were 
moved  out.  and  slowly  and  deliberately  the  troops  fell  back  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

General  Sheridan  was  now  transferred  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  under 
him  the  Armv  of  the  Shenandoah  was  organized.  The  Armj^  of  West  Virginia 
was  placed  on  the  extreme  left,  and  moved  with  Sheridan's  forces  to  Cedar 
Creek,  and  after  several  days'  skirmishing,  fell  back,  with  the  entire  army,  to 
Halltown.  Several  reconnoissanccs  were  made  by  General  Crook's  command 
while  the  armj-  lay  at  Halltown.  These  were  attended  with  considerable  loss, 
but  were  uniformly  successful.  On  the  1st  of  September  the  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah  again  moved  forward,  and  after  the  fight  at  Berryvillc  went  into 
camp  for  two  weeks  near  Summit  Point.  General  Crook  had  been  assigned, 
meantime,  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  making  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  efficient.  The 
much-needed  supplies  were  is^sued,  recruits  were  brought  up  from  hospitals,  and 
the  work  of  drilling  and  disciplining  went  on  rapidly.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  moved  from  its  lines,  with  the  Army  of  West 
Virginia  on  the  right.  At  the  battle  of  Opeqnan  the  Army  of  West  Virginia 
was  at  first  placed  in  reserve,  but  it  was  soon  ordered  forward,  and  by  a  vigor- 
ous charge  turned  the  enemy's  flank,  and  insured  victory.  In  this  battle  Gen- 
eral Crook's  command  lost  nine  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  At  the 
battle  of  Fisher's  Hill  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  executed  a  skillful  flank 
movement,  and,  coming  down  upon  the  enemy's  left  and  rear,  carried  everything 
before  it.  P^ighteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  many  prisoners  were  captured. 
General  Crook's  entire  loss  was  less  than  three  hundred  men.  For  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  battles  of  Opequan  and  Fisher's  Hill  General  Crook  was  recom- 
mended by  General  Sheridan,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  for  the  rank  of  Brevet 
Major-General  United  States  Arniy. 

The  march  wan  continucrl  up  the  Valley,  and  the  cavalry  advanced  as  far 
afi  Staunton.  On  the  Glh  of  Ortober  the  arm}'  commenced  its  return  mai'ch, 
and  on  the  llth  it  went  into  catii])  near  Middletown.  At  Cedar  Creek  Genei-al 
Crook's  command  oerujjied  tlu-  j)ortion  of  the  line  between  the  Winchester  Pike 
and  the  river,  on  the  left  of  the  army.  General  Sheridan  went  to  Washington, 
leaving  General  Wright  in  command  of  the  army;    and   General   Crook  was 
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engaged  in  strengthening  his  line,  particuUirly  his  left  and  rear,  which  he  con- 
sidered most  exposed.  General  Crook  called  General  Wright's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah,  helow  the  left  of  the  army,  wore  not 
guarded.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  strongly  picketed  by  cavalry,  but 
on  the  night  of  the  ISth  of  October  a  force  of  Eehcls  crossed  at  the  fords  men- 
tioned, about  two  miles  below  the  extreme  left  of  the  infantr}^  picket-line,  and 
before  daybreak  on  the  19th  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  National  lines,  strik- 
ing an  advanced  division  before  the  men  were  awake,  and  capturing  a  battery 
before  a  shot  could  be  .fired.  The  left  was  driven  back  in  confusion  ;  but  a  single 
brigade  of  Hayes's  division  checked  the  enemy  for  a  moment,  and  gave  the 
troops  on  the  right  time  to  form.  About  nine  o'clock  the  liebel  advance  was 
checked,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  an  attack  was  repulsed.  Preparations  wore 
made  for  an  attack  in  return,  when  General  Sheridan  arrived  on  the  field.  His 
presence  did  much  to  restore  confidence,  and  about  four  o'clock  P.  M.  his  linos 
chai'ged  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  in  confusion  through  Middletown,  and  over 
Cedar  Creek.  Many  prisoners,  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  number 
of  wagons  were  captured  ;  and  twenty-four  j^ieces  of  artillery,  lost  in  tlic  morn- 
ing, were  retaken.  General  Crook's  command  lost  over  one  thousand  men  ; 
more  than  half  of  these  were  captured.  General  Crook  was  promoted  to  full 
Major-General,  and  about  the  Ist  of  January,  1865,  his  army  of  West  Virginia 
went  into  winter-quarters  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad.  The  General 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
duties  incident  to  a  department  commander. 

About  half-past  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  February  a  band 
of  seventy  picked  men,  under  Lieutenant  McNeil,  of  guerrilla  notoriety,  crossed 
the  Potomac  three  or  lour  miles  above  Cumberland.  The  advance-guard  of  this 
party,  clothed  in  United  States  uniform,  came  upon  the  cavalry  picket  about 
two  miles  from  town,  and  being  challenged,  promptl}^  answered,  "Friends;" 
representing  themselves  as  a  party  of  National  cavalry  returning  from  a  scout. 
While  this  ex^^lanation  was  being  made  the  main  force  came  up-  and  instantly 
captured  the  entire  picket-line.  The  infantry  pickets,  a  mile  nearer  town,  w^ere 
disj^osed  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  party  rode  into  town,  and  a  portion  of 
them  went  to  General  Crook's  head-quarters.  The  sentry  challenged ;  they 
replied,  "Eelief; "  and  one  man  advanced  as  if  to  receive  instructions,  but  instead, 
presented  his  revolver,  and  the  sentry  surrendered.  The  negi-o  watchman  was 
compelled  to  conduct  the  party  to  the  General's  room.  He  was  captured,  placed 
on  a  horse,  and  then  the  part}'  set  out  on  its  return,  having  been  in  the  town 
less  than  ten  minutes.  So  rapidly  and  so  quietly  was  the  capture  ettected,  that 
had  not  one  of  the  staff,  four  of  whom  occupied  a  room  on  the  opj)ositc  side  of 
the  hall  from  General  Crook,  been  awake,  the  affair  would  probably  not  have 
been  discovered  for  several  hours.  This  officer,  hearing  a  slight  movement  in 
the  General's  room,  and  thinking  he  might  be  unwell,  crossed  the  hall  and  found 
the  room  vacant.  His  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  throwing  up  the  window  he 
heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  saw  the  party  disappearing  down  the  street. 
The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  parties  were  started  in  pursuit,  but  they 
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were  unable  to  recapture  the  prisoners.  General  Crook  was  exchanged  on  the 
20th  of  March,  and  he  again  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  West 
Virginia.  On  the  next  day,  however,  he  was  directed  to  report  to  General 
Grant,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Ai-my  of  the 
Potomac,  with  orders  to  report  to  General  Sheridan. 

General  Crook  participated  in  all  the  movements  of  Sheridan's  cavalry 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  the  eleven  days  preceding  General  Lee's  sur- 
render, his  division  lost  one-third  of  its  number  in  killed  and  wounded  alone. 
When  General  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  a  command  in  theSoulh-West,  General 
Crook  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Cavahy  Corps,  which  he  retained  until 
relieved,  at  his  own  request,  about  the  Ist  of  July.  In  August  General  Crook 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Schofield,  in  the  Department  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Wilmington,  and  he 
i*eniained  in  that  position  until  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1866. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  WAGER  SWAYNE. 


WAG  KPv  SWAYXE,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  K  H.  Swayne,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  about  the  year  1835.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  with  credit,  after  considerable  interruption 
on  account  of  ill  health  ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law  in  his  native  city. 

In  the  summer  of  1801  Governor  Dennison  offered  him  the  position  of 
Major  in  the  Forty-Third  Ohio  Infantry.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  regi- 
ment at  Mount  Vernon,  and  accompanied  it  to  the  field  in  February,  1862.  The 
principal  part  of  the  first  summer  was  spent  at  Bear  Creek  and  Clear  Creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corinth.  The  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth,  and  in  the  latter  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was  killed.  Major 
Swayne  had.  in  the  meantime,  been  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  ajid 
he  now  succeeded  to  the  Colonelcy.  In  December,  the  regiment  went  into  camp 
at  Bolivar,  TenncHsee,  where  tin;  winter  was  spent.  After  a  biicf  i-aid  into 
Nr>rt}iern  Aln)»airin.  uiidr>i-  (Jeneral  Dodge,  the  Forty-Third  was  stationed  nt 
Memphis.  Here,  for  nine  months,  Colonel  Swayne  held  the  office  of  Provost- 
MarHhal.  and  diwdiargcd  the  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  loyal  citizens.  After 
Ihe  removal  of  the  regiment  to  F'rospect,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the  order  in  i-egard 
to  veteran  furloughs  wa.s  rotrcived,  and  Colonel  Sway  no's  command  was  not  slow 
in  re-enlinling. 
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Soon  lifter  returning  to  the  field,  the  regiment  moved  on  the  Atlivuta  cam- 
paign, and  during  all  the  marches  and  battles,  Colonel  Swayne  conducted  him- 
self like  a  true  soldier.  At  Kcsaca  ho  led  his  men  across  a  bridge,  Cully  exposed 
to  Rebel  sharp-shooters,  and  stationed  them  in  an  advanced  position,  Avilh  but 
one  or  two  casualties  ;  and  on  all  occasions  he  cheerfully  shared  tiie  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  private  soldier.  During  the  interval  of  rest  after  the  capture 
of  Atlanta,  he  commanded  a  brigade,  but  upon  the  march  to  the  sea  he  accom- 
panied his  regiment.  lie  moved  on  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  and  at  the 
Salkahatchie  was  wounded  severely  in  the  right  leg.  The  limb  was  ampu- 
tated, and  for  some  time  Colonel  Swayne  was  disabled  for  duty.  lie  was  pro- 
moted to  Brigadier-General,  and  subsequently  to  Major-General,  and  in  July, 
1865,  he  reported  for  duty  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  as  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands. 

Here,  through  the  manifold  troubles  of  the  reorganization.  General  Swayne 
continued  to  bear  himself  no  less  honorably  than  in  the  field.  Recognizing 
clearly  for  what  he  had  fought,  and  fully  resolved  that  no  act  of  his  should  help 
to  cheat  the  nation  out  of  the  fruits  of  its  victory,  he  steadily  cast  his  influence 
in  favor  of  impartial  justice  and  equality  before  the  law  for  all.  The  efforts  of 
the  l^arty  which  sought  to  give  these  principles  practical  recognition  in  the  re- 
organization, found  in  him  a  firm  supporter.  He  was  prominent  in  their  public 
meetings,  and  soon  became  a  civil  as  well  as  a  military  power  in  Alabama. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  ALEXANDER  M.  McCOOK. 


A  LEXANDER  M.  MeCOOK  was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
(A  on  the  22d  of  April,  1831.  He  removed  Nvith  his  parents  to  Carroll 
-^-*-  County,  in  1832,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appointed  a  cadet  at 
West  Point.  He  graduated  July  1,  1852,  with  a  standing  which  entitled  him 
to  appointment  as  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Inftintry.  He  reported 
for  duty  at  Newport  Barracks,  September  30th,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1853, 
was  ordered  to  Jefterson  Barracks.  Missouri.  He  joined  company  E,  of  the 
Third  Infantry,  in  August,  1853,  and  in  June,  July,  and  August  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  the  Apaches.  He  was  promoted 
to  Second  Lieutenant  on  the  30th  of  June,  1854,  and  in  the  following  September 
he  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Union,  Xew  Mexico.  In  Februaiy,  1855,  Lieuten- 
ant McCook  was  appointed  Commissary  in  a  campaign  against  the  Utah  Indians 
and  other  tribes.  He  served  in  this  campaign  until  September,  participating  in 
the  actions  at  Sawatchie  Pass  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas.  On  the 
30th  of  September  l\e  reported  for  duty  at  Cantonment  Buryuni,  New  Mexico. 
In  March,  1856,  ho  was  appointed  chief  guide  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  of  Arizona,  and  he  also  served  as  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  command. 
lie  participated  in  the  battle  of  Gila  Hivcr,  and  in  all  the  skirmishes  of  the  cam- 
paiirn  until  October,  when  he  again  reported  at  Cantonment  Buryuni.  He  was 
in  command  of  that  post  from  Jul}'  to  October,  1857,  and  in  December  of  the 
dame  year  he  received  sixty  days'  leave. 

He  reported  at  the  Military  Academy  as  Instructor  of  Infantry  Tactics, 
January  14,  1858,  and  remained  there  until  April  22,  18G1,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  mustering  and  disbursing  officer.  He  was  here  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Infantry,  a  three-months'  regiment,  and  on  the  29th 
of  April  ho  assumed  command  of  the  Ohio  Camp  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
In  May  he  marclied  with  his  regiment  to  the  defense  of  Washington  City. 
Colonel  McCook  was  promoted  to  Captain  in  the  Third  United  States  Infantry, 
May  14,  IBOL  He  participjitcd  in  the  affair  ut  Vienna,  Virginia,  June  17lh, 
and  he  commanded  the  First  Ohio  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Hun,  July  21,  1861, 
receiving  commendation  for  tlu;  liandHome  mainicr  in  wiiich  he  handled  his 
regiment.  In  August  (Jolonel  Mc(.o(;k  was  again  a])pointed  Colonel  of  the 
First  Ohio,  now  a  three-years'  regiment,  and  in  December  he  was  commissioned 
Brigadicr-(icncral  of  volunteers. 

He  n-ported  for  duly  at  Louisville,  and  on  the  14th  of  October  assumed 
command  of  the  advance  of  the  army  at  JN'olin  Kiver,  Kentucky.  He  organized, 
equipped,  and  inBtructod  the  Second  Division,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  February, 
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1862,  led  that  division  in  Bucll's  lulvancc  against  Nashville.  With  the  rest  of 
Buell's  army  he  next  marched  across  Tennessee  toward  Savannah,  and  on  the 
7th  of  April  General  McCook  commanded  his  division  in  the  last  day's  action  at 
the  battle  of  Pittsbui-g  Landing,  again  haiidliiig  his  troops  so  as  to  receive  the 
approval  of  his  superiors.  He  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
ic  the  advance  upon  and  siege  of  Corinth.  His  division,  liowever,  was  eiigiiged 
at  Bridge's  Creek  and  at  Seratt's  Hill.  In  June  (icncral  McCook  marched  with 
his  division  into  East  Tennessee.  On  the  l^th  of  July  he  was  appointed  Major- 
General  of  volunteers.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  to  Louisville,  General 
McCook  commanded  a  column,  composed  of  the  Second  Division,  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  and  General  E.  B.  Mitchel's  division,  Arm}^  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  advance  from  Louisville  he  commanded  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  consisting  of  Rousseau's  and  Jackson's  divisions.  With  these  ho 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Perryville,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions, 
and  betore  the  armj'  was  prepared  to  sustain  him.  The  commanding  General, 
in  his  official  report,  censured  him  for  having  thus  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his 
strength,  but  left  him  in  command  of  this  corps  during  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  to 
Crab  Orchard,  Kentucky. 

Under  General  Eosecrans,  who  now  assumed  command  of  the  army,  General 
McCook  led  his  troops  to  Nashville  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  On  the  2Gth  of 
December  he  moved  with  the  army  against  the  Rebels  at  Murfrecsboro',  and  in 
the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was  so  suddenly 
routed  and  crushed  by  Bragg's  onset.  General  Rosecrans  here  censured  the 
formation  of  his  lines.  He  displayed,  as  he  always  did,  fine  personal  braver}', 
but  few  after  this  battle  believed  in  his  capacity  to  handle  so  large  a  command. 

General  Rosecrans,  however,  retained  him,  and  in  December,  1863,  in  the 
reorganization  of  his  forces,  assigned  General  McCook  to  the  Twentieth  Coi*ps, 
Arm}^  of  the  Cumberland,  which  he  led  through  the  Tullahoma  campaign,  par- 
ticipating in  the  action  of  Libert}'  Gap,  and  at  skirmislies  at  Tullahoma,  Elk 
River,  and  Winchester.  General  McCook  continued  to  command  the  corps  in 
the  Chattanooga  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where  again  his 
lines  were  broken,  crushed,  and' driven  in  wild  retreat  toward  Chattanooga.* 
He  was  now  relieved  from  command,  October  6,  1863.  This  disaster,  added  to 
the  others  which  had  occurred  under  his  management,  led  to  much  public  and 
official  censure.  To  relieve  himself,  General  McCook  asked  for  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry. The  request  was  granted,  and  Generals  Hunter,  Cadwallader,  and  Wads- 
worth,  and  Colonel  Schriver  were  detailed  for  the  Court.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  findings  and  opinions  in  General  McCook's  case: 

"It  appears  from  tlie  investigation  that  Major-General  McCook's  command,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1863,  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  consi.sted  of  Sheridan's  and  Davis's 
divisions,  and  of  Negley's  temporarily,  .Johnson's  having  been  detached  to  Thomas's  command. 
Tlie  evidence  shows  that  General  McCook  did  his  whole  duty  on  that  day  with  activity  and  intel- 
lio-ence.  Early  on  the  20th  of  September  General  McCook  had  under  liis  command  the  division.^ 
of  Sheridan  and  Davis,  the  hitter  only  thirteen  lo  fourteen  hundred  strong.     .     .     .     The  posting 

«For  the  details  of  tliis,  wliicli  relieve  C'Cneral  McCook  from  a  large  .^liare  of  the  blame,  see 
ante,  Life  of  Kosecrans. 
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of  these  troop?  w:v  not  Pati^sfaotory  to  the  commaiulinp;  General,  who,  in  person,  directed  several 
changes  between  eight  and  ten  A.  M.  .  .  .  The  Court  deem  it  unnecessary  to  express  an 
opinion  ju  to  the  rehitive  merits  ol"  the  position  taken  by  General  MoCook,  and  that  subsequently 
ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  wmnianding  General;  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  testimony  that  Gen- 
eral Mi-Oook  wiis  not  responsible  (or  tlie  delay  in  forming  the  new  line  on  that  occasion.  It  fur- 
ther apjvars  that  Ireneral  MoCook  was  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  keeping  well  closed 
to  the  left,  and  maintaining  a  compact  center,  but  he  was  ordered  to  hold  the  Dry  Valley  Road; 
this  eausetl  liie  line  to  be  attenuated,  as  stated  in  the  testimony  of  the  commanding  General,  who 
.■iays  that  its  length  was  greater  than  he  thought  when  first  assumed.  It  is  shown,  too,  that  the 
i-avalry  did  not  obey  General  Mot  ook's  orders.  The  above  facts,  and  the  additional  one,  that 
the  .sniall  torco  at  Genera!  McCook's  disposal  was  inadequate  to  defend  against  greatly  superior 
numbers  the  long  line  hastily  taken,  under  instructions,  relieve  General  McCook  entirely  from 
the  rejijHinsibility  for  the  reverse  which  ensued.  It  is  fully  established  that  General  McCook  did 
everything  he  could  to  rally  and  hold  his  troops  after  the  line  was  broken." 

The  desi<Tn  uf  this  report,  which  so  curefuUy  eviided  the  point  on  which  the 
whole  question  turned  (in  lUiliiig  to  inquire  whether,  in  this  formation  of  the 
line  which  the  comnitmding  General  disapproved  the  moment  he  saw  it,  General 
McCook  had  displayed  the  cai)acity  neeessaiy  in  one  holding  such  a  position), 
was  very  apparent.  But  it  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  either  with  the  War 
Department  or  the  people.  I^one  questioned  the  General's  braveiy  or  liis  desire 
to  do  all  he  knew  how  to  repair  disasters,  but  he  was  never  again  trusted  in  any 
position  of  high  responsibility. 

In  November,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  some  (mostly)  unimportant  duties 
in  the  Middle  l)ivision,  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1865,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas.  On  the  6th  of  the  following 
May  he  was  ordered  to  represent  the  War  Department  in  the  investigation  of 
Indian  affairs,  with  a  committee  from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah.  On  the  21st 
of  October,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  as  Major-General  of  volunteers,  retaining 
his  rank  in  the  regular  service,  in  which  he  soon  rose,  by  regular  gradations,  to 
a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy.* 

He  ha."^  received  the  following  brevet  commissions  in  the  regular  army: 
Brevet  Maj(jr,  lor  "gallant  and  meritorious  services"  at  the  battle  of  Bull  lliin, 
July  21.  1H61 ;  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  services" 
in  the  capture  of  Nashville,  March  1^.  18()2;  Brevet  Colonel,  for  "gallant  and 
meritorious  services"  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  April  7,  1862;  Brevet 

•General  Mr'(^'ook'fl  political  views  before  the  war  were  Southern  and  Democratic.  Much 
complnint  once  existed  concerning  hiR  unpleasant  manifestation  of  these  views,  in  the  manner 
deM<ril>e<J  at  tlie  lime  by  an  admiring  slaveholder  to  a  Nashville  paper,  whose  account  of  it  Mr. 
(ireelcy  hait  pn-nervcd.  (Amer.  ConOict,  Vol.  II,  p.  245.)  "He  visited  the  camp  of  General 
iAriy*ji>k  in  Maury  fV)ijnty,  in  quest  of  a  fugitive;  and  that  officer,  instead  of  throwing  obstacles 
in  the  way,  aflorded  him  every  facility  f(^r  tiic  Kucccssful  piosecution  of  his  searcli.  That  Giii- 
»-rml  tre.il«;d  liim  in  the  nioHt  courteous  and  gentlemanly  maiuier,  as  also  did  Creneral  .lohnson 
ftnd  (,'aptain  iJlak*-,  the  I'rigade  I'rovoHl-Marshal.  Their  conduct  toward  him  was  in  all  respects 
that  of  hi;;h-loncd  Kentlciin-n,  desirous  of  discharging  tiieir  duties  promptly  and  honorably.  It 
if  imiiomiblc  forllie  army  to  ]>revcnl  hIuvcs  from  following  them,  but  whenever  the  fugitives  come 
into  the  line*  of  General  McCook  they  are  Hccurcd,  and  a  record  is  made  of  their  names  and  the 
nanien  of  iheir  ownerK.  All  the  owner  has  to  do  Ih  to  apply,  either  in  person  or  through  an 
t4(ent,  examine  the  record  or  look  at  the  filave«;  and  if  he  finds  any  that  belong  to  him,  take  them 
gtray."     Shortly  after  thin  (-'(mgrcx*  pasned  a  law  prohibiting  army  Klave-cat(;hing. 
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Brigadier-General  lor  ''gallant  and  meritorious  services"  at  the  buttle  of  Perry- 
ville.  to  date  from  the  13tli  of  :March,  18G5,  and  Brevet  Major-General,  for  "gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services"  in  the  field  during  the  war. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  General  .AfcCook,  that  in  the  universal  rawness  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  hi«  familiarity  with  the  subjeyt  of  tactics,  which  he  had 
been  engaged  in  teaching  at  West  Point,  was  mistaken  for  military  genius. 
High  in-oniotions  naturally  ensued  long  before  he  had  any  opportunity  to  grow, 
practically,  up  to  them,  and  as  naturally  the  rei)eated  disappointments  in  his 
performance  led  to  a  revulsion  which  went,  perhaps,  as  far  to  the  other  extreme. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  MORTIMER  D.  LECGETT. 


MOETIMEE  D.  LEGGETT  was  born  in  Ithaca,  J^ew  York,  April 
19th,  1831.  His  parents  were  Friends,  and  he  was  educated  in  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  non-resistant  people.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Geauga  County.  He  had  few 
opportunities  for  attending  school,  but  he  studied  at  nights,  under  the  direction 
of  his  parents,  and  by  this  means  he  acquired  such  an  education  as  to  secure 
the  voluntary  bestowal  of  literar}^  degrees  by  several  Western  colleges.  He 
organized  the  first  system  of  union  classified  schools  in  the  State,  at  Akron, 
under  a  special  law.  Though  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  his 
time  was  occupied  entirely  with  the  cause  of  popular  education  until  at  the  age 
of  twent^'-eight  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Warren,  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he  removed  to  Zanesville,  and  continued  to  practice 
law  and  to  superintend  the  public  schools  of  that  city  until  the  fall  of  1861, 
when  he  was  authorized  by  Governor  Dennison  to  recruit  a  regiment. 

He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Seventy-Eighth  Ohio  Infantry, 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1862.  He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  the  field,  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Donelson  during  the  hard  fighting  on  the  15th  of  February.  L^pon  the  surren- 
der of  the  fort,  he  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal.  For  the  eflBcient  manner 
in  which  he  performed  hi«  duties  he  received  the  Avarmest  praise  from  General 
Grant,  and  has  enjoj-cd  ever  since  his  personal  friendship.  At  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing the  regiment  distinguished  itself,  and  was  honorably  mentioned  in  General 
Orders.  In  this  battle  Colonel  Leggett  was  wounded.  He  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  while  engaged  in  a  spirited  little 
fight,  his  horse  was  shot,  and  in  the  fall  he  himself  was  severely  injured.  How- 
ever, he  immediately  mounted  another  horse,  which,  during  the  battle,  was  also 
wounded. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade, 
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aiul  \v::s  ordered  to  seize  and  hold  Jaekson,  Tennessee.  He  surprised  the  en- 
emy and  captured  all  his  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  a  large  amount  of  com- 
missary, quartermaster,  and  ordnance  stores,  and  many  ]>risoners.  \Yhen  the 
main  body  of  the  army  came  up,  lie  was  sent  to  Grand  Junction  and  La  Grange, 
where,  during  the  summer  ot"  1802,  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  skirmishes 
■with  the  en«my,  and  was  uniforn\ly  successful.  On  the  30th  of  August,  at  Bol- 
ivar. Tennessee,  he.  with  eight  hundred  men,  fought  the  Eehel  Generals  Arm- 
strong, Jackson,  and  Forrest,  with  seven  thousand  men.  for  more  than  seven 
hours,  and  tinally  drove  them  Irom  the  tield.  Here  he  was  again  slightly 
wounded. 

He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  on  the  29th  of  November,  1862. 
lie  participated  in  all  the  battles  preliminary  to  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  at 
Champion  Hills  was  severelv  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  He  con- 
cealed the  wound  even  from  his  slati".  ami  remained  on  the  field  commanding 
his  troops  throughout  the  battle.  During  the  siege  he  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  front  of  Fort  Hill,  and  was  wounded  twice,  once  severely.  On  the 
4th  of  July  lie  was  honored  with  the  advance  in  entering  the  c'lty. 

General  Leggett  commanded  the  Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Corps,  from 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  to  the  close  of  the  war,  except  when  temporarily  in 
command  of  the  corps,  which  was  very  frequently  the  case.  He  was  engaged 
at  Bushy  Mountain.  Nicojack  Creek,  Ivenesaw  Mountain,  and  Atlanta  July 
22d  and  2Sth.  The  battle  of  the  22d  was  fought  principally  by  his  division. 
He  wa.s  on  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  taking  of  Poeotaligo,  South 
Carolina.  He  was  brevetted  Major-General  from  July  22d,  1864,  and  was  ap- 
pointed full  Major-General  from  the  15th  of  January,  1865.  He  resigned  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1SG5,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  ISTovember  Ist  of  the 
same  year. 

After  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  he  received  from  his  corps  commander,  as  the 
award  of  a  Board  of  Honor,  a  gold  medal,  inscribed  "Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
Siege  of  Corinth,  Bolivar,  luka,  Champion  Hills,  Vicksburg."  He  is  a  strictly 
moral  man,  never  drinks  anything  that  will  intoxicate,  never  smokes  cigars, 
never  chews  tobacco,  never  uses  profane  language,  and  never  plays  cards;  and 
drinking  and  card-playing  were  alwa3's  prohibited  at  his  head  quarters.  His 
Berviccft  lasted  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war;  they  were  always 
honorable,  often  arduous,  and  sometimes  distinguished,  so  that  in  the  end  ho 
cume  to  command  the  trust  of  his  superiors,  the  admiration  of  his  soldiers,  and 
that  gratitude  from  the  country  which  al'  deserve  who  add  capacity  and  skill 
to  their  personal  devotion. 
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BREm  MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  W.  HILL. 


CHAELBS  W.  HILL  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  though  from  six  years 
of  age  he  has  resided  nearly  all  the  time  in  Ohio,  and  since  March, 
1836,  in  Toledo.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  his 
mother  of  Connecticut,  and  their  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England. 

In  June,  1839,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  fol- 
lowing became  a  partner  of  Judge  Tilden,  late  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  From  that  time  until  called  into  the  military  service,  in  June,  1861, 
his  practice  was  large. 

From  boyhood  he  had  shoM^n  decided  aptness  for  military  duty,  and 
endeavored  to  keep  well  informed  in  military  matters.  In  April,  1861,  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  instruction  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ohio.  Early  in  June  of  that  year  he  was  invited  by  Governor  Dennison  to 
take  command  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Ohio  (three-years'  regiment),  but  cii-cum- 
stances  did  not  then  permit  him  to  leave  home  for  so  long  a  period.  On  the 
15th  of  June  Governor  Dennison  requested  him,  by  telegram,  to  accei5t  a  Brig- 
adier-General's commission  for  service  in  "West  Virginia.  At  Grafton  ho 
reported  to  General  McClellan.  About  the  same  time  an  appointment  of  Major 
in  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry  (regulars)  reached  iiim,  but  he  de- 
clined. He  was  placed  in  command  of  a  district  extending  fi-om  Wheeling  and 
Parkersburg  east  to  the  Cheat  Eiver,  including  both  railroad  lines.  In  General 
McClellan's  instructions  is  the  following:  "The  Commanding  General  instructs 
me  to  add  that  he  has  intrusted  to  you  the  mo.st  important  duty  next  to  his  own 
in  this  territoiy,  viz. :  That  of  securing  the  base  of  his  operations  and  line  of 
retreat.  At  any  cost — that  of  your  last  man — you  will  preserve  the  Cheat 
Biver  line,  Grafton,  and  the  line  thence  to  Wheeling.  On  this  depends  the 
entire  success  of  the  plan  of  operations."  The  performance  of  this  duty 
involved  the  scattering  of  his  troops  over  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
posts,  in  small  detachments.  General  McClellan  estimated  the  Eebel  army,  at 
and  near  Laurel  Hill,  at  ten  thousand  men.  For  immediate  service  against 
them  he  appropriated  about  twenty  thousand  troops,  and  was  so  persistent  in 
his  order  to  forward  troops,  and  so  unready  to  comply  M'ith  General  Hill's 
often -repeated  request  (and  his  own  2)romiscs)  to  allow  some  di.'jjjosable  forces 
with  which  to  operate  to  the  east,  in  anticipation  of  the  possible  escape  of  Gar- 
nett's  army,  that  up  to  the  time  of  that  escape  not  a  man  had  been  furiiLshed  to 
General  Hill  available  for  such  service.     Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  weaken- 
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ing  General  ^[eClellan's   "  line  of  retreat,"  and  without  being  able  to  get  the 
approval  of  that  officer,  he  withdrew  portions  of  detachments  from  several  of 
the  posts  and  pushed  them  out  by  waj'  of  Oakland  and  Cheat  Eiver  to  West 
Union,  under  Colonel  Irvine.     On  the  9th  of  July  Colonel  Irvine  telegraphed 
General  Hill:    "Our  increased  knowledge  clearly  indicates  the  occupancy  of 
the  Junction  (Red  House)  as  the  proper  position  for  our  troops."     He  was  re- 
ferred to  the  views  of  the  engineers  already  known  to  him,  and  instructed  to 
act  on  his  best  judgment.     On  the  12th  he  reported:  "My  main  force  will  be 
at  the  mill  mentioned  (Chisholm's),  eight  miles  from  Oakland,  with  a  strong 
advance  at  the  Red  House — say  two  or  three  hundred  men."     On  the  13th,  at 
eleven  A.  M.,  a  telcfrram  reached  General  Hill  at  Grafton,  dated  12th,  at  Bev- 
erlv.  and  loth,  at  Roaring  Run.  announcing  the  escape  of  the  Rebel  forces 
north  easterly,  via  Leedsville,  and  directing  General  Hill  to  take  the  field  at 
once  with  all  the  force  he  could   make  available  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  saying 
that  two  Ponnsvlvania  regiments  at  Cumberland  had  been  ordered  to  report  to 
him  at  Rowlesburg,  and  directing  him  to  withdraw  detachments  on  the  rail- 
roads between  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg,  and  concentrate  by  specials  trains, 
adding:  "It  is  supposed  that  you  will  be  able  to  take  the  field  with,  say,  six 
thousand  men,  including  Colonel  Irvine's  command,  and  at  least  four  guns." 
Believing  Colonel  Irvine  to  be  in  the  position  indicated  by  him  on  the  12th, 
General  Hill  telegraphed  him  :  "  The  Rebels  are  driven  out  of  Laurel  Hill,  and 
in  full  retreat  eastward  on  St.  George's  Pike.     Hold  your  position  with  firm- 
ness to  the  last  man.     I  will  re-enforce  you  in  person,  and  with  all  available 
forces,  as  soon   as  possible."     No  Pennsylvania  regiments  came,  or  were  ex- 
pected.    The  guns  at  Grafton  were  manned  by  a  new  company,  without  a  sin- 
gle horse  or  set  of  harness.     The  utmost  dispatch  was  had   in  ordering  trains, 
troops,  and  supplies;  but  the  entire  command  was  almost  destitute  of  teams 
with  which  to  move  awa}-  from  the  railroad  lines,  and  only  a  few  could  be  got 
by  impressment.     Having  made  such  arrangements  as  he  could  at  Grafton, 
General  Hill,  with  a  portion  of  his  statf  and  four  companies  of  infantry,  took 
the  fii-st  train  east  to  Oakland.     Thence,  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  he 
dispatched  three  companies,  under  Major  Walcott,  to  report  to  Colonel  Irvine 
at  Chisholm's  mill,  himself  remaining  to  hurry  up  troops  by  aid  of  the  tele- 
graph,  and   to    move  on   with   them  on   their  arrival.      No  other  companies 
reached  Oakland  so  as  to  be  disembarked  befc^re  the  14th.     On  reaching  Chis- 
holm's mill  Major  Walcott  found  that  Colonel  Irvine  had  stationed  his  whole 
command  at  West  Union  ;  ho  had  also  drawn  in  all  his  scouts  and  pickets  on  or 
near  the  Rebel  line  of  retreat,  on   the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  leaving  a  space 
eight  miles  in  width  entirely  open  to  the  Rebel  army,  whose  rear-guard  passed 
the  Red  House,  going  east,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  eighteen 
hours    after  the  time   when    General    Jlill    received   his  orders  from   General 
McClellan.     Colonel  Irvine  having  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Rebel  army  soon 
aflcr  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  ordered  his  troops  upon  the  pur- 
unit,  starting  eight  miles  west  of  the  Red  House.     The  pursuit  was  continued 
fourteen  miles,  at  which  point  General  Jlill,  with  six  mounted  men,  overtook 
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'tlie  command.  Tho  Rebel  army  was  reported  at  least  five  miles  in  advance. 
(In  point  of  fact  it  was  eight  miles  in  advance,  and  had  burned  the  bridge  over 
Stony  Eiver.)  There  was  no  possibility  of  moving  toward  the  Rebel  army, 
except  by  following  in  tiieir  track.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled,  and  all 
available  supplies  were  exhausted.  The  troops,  numbering  some  twelve  hun- 
dred, were  without  breakfast,  some  of  them  without  supper  the  night  before  ; 
in  all  their  haversacks  there  was  not  half  a  meal  for  the  command,  and  they 
Avcre  Avithout  transportation.  For  these  reasons  General  Hill  ordered  them 
back  to  the  Red  House.  Most  of  the  ti-oops  ordered  had  come  up  on  the  14th 
and  15th,  and  scouts  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  reported  that  the  Rebel  army 
had  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  14th  at  Greenland,  where  it  still  remained, 
and  had  burned  the  bridge  at  the  gap  in  rear  of  its  camp.  Finding  that  the 
position  could  be  turned  by  either  of  two  routes,  General  Hill  dispatched  a  col- 
umn, under  Colonel  Morton,  by  rail  to  Xew  Creek  Station,  to  move  thence  upon 
the  enemy's  left  flank  ;  and  at  five  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that  day  moved  with  the 
Fifth  and  Eighteenth  Ohio  from  Oakland,  by  a  diagonal  lino,  to  the  bridge  on 
the  JSTorth-West  Pike,  over  the  west  branch  of  tho  Potomac,  at  which  point  he 
was  to  be  joined  by  Colonel  Irvine's  command  from  the  Red  House,  intending 
to  turn  the  Rebel  right  and  cut  them  off  before  they  could  reach  Petersburg. 
After  his  arrangements  were  all  made,  and  orders  issued.  General  Hill  received 
a  telegram  from  General  McClellan,  dated  the  14th,  at  Huttonsville,  announcing 
the  action  at  Carrick's  Foi-d  and  the  doalh  of  General  Garnett,  and  saying:  "I 
charge  j^ou  to  complete  your  operations  by  tlie  capture  of  the  reniainder  of  his 
force.  If  you  have  but  one  regiment,  attack  and  check  them  until  others 
arrive.  You  may  never  have  such  another  opportunity.  Do  not  throw  it 
away.  Conduct  this  movement  in  person,  and  follow  them  a  I'outrancey  Gen- 
eral Hill  was  executing  this  order  before  he  knew  of  its  existence,  and  marched 
with  his  column  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  and 
one-half  miles,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  Oakland.  News  carried 
to  the  enemj-'s  camp  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Morton,  who  had  been  discov- 
ered from  the  top  of  Knobby  Mountain,  induced  the  Rebels  to  break  up  and 
move  toward  Petersburg.  At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  General  Hill,  with 
about  eight  hundred  picked  men,  in  light  marching  order,  started  for  an  addi- 
tional forced  march,  but,  after  moving  about  five  miles,  was  overtaken  by  a 
courier  with  a  dispatch  from  General  McClellan,  ordering  him  to  return. 

In  a  communication  from  General  McClellan  to  General  Hill,  dated  the  5th 
of  July,  General  McClellan  said  :  "Your  course  thus  far  has  been  in  all  respects 
judicious  and  soldierly."  But  having,  on  the  14th  of  July,  in  an  oflicial  dis- 
patch to  Washington,  declared  :  '•  Wo  have  completely  annihilated  tho  enemy 
in  Western  Virginia — (when,  in  point  of  fact,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers ho  could  not  account  for  over  one-eighth  of  his  own  estimate  of  the  Rebel 
strength) — and  having,  upon  such  exaggerated  reports,  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation. General  McClellan  now  found  it  necessary  to  lay  the  blame  for  tho 
escape  of  Garnett's  army  upon  General  Hill. 

In  passing  through  Grafton,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  General  McClel- 
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Ian  promised  General  Hill,  in  the  presence  of  General  Eosccrans,  that,  as  soon 
as  he  should  receive  General  Hill's  report,  he  would  examine  the  subject  and 
publicly  announce  his  conclusions.  That  report  was  sent  to  him  before  the  5th 
of  August.  ISGl.  He  never  made  a  report  to  the  War  Department  upon  his 
"West  Tiri^inia  campaiirn.  and  never  afterward  publicly  announced,  in  any 
official  way.  anv  conclusion  with  reference  to  General  Hill's  acts. 

After  General  Rosecrans  took  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  he 
assij^ned  General  Hill  to  the  command  of  his  second  brigade  of  three-j-ears' 
troops:  but.  as  the  General  held  only  a  State  commission,  the  order  was  soon 
revoked.  He  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  to  be  assigned  to 
the  command  of  Camp  Chase,  as  a  camp  of  rendezvous  and  instruction.  Ho 
was  here  retained  until  the  ISth  of  December,  1861,  when,  at  his  own  request, 
he  was  relieved.  He  had  kent  up  an  officers'  school,  and  attended  diligently  in 
pei-son  to  the  instruction,  drill,  and  discipline  of  the  troops. 

General  Hill  was  now  Avell  supported  in  an  effort  to  secure  an  appointment 
from  the  President  as  Brigadier-General,  but  popular  censure  had  largely  fol- 
lowed in  the  track  of  McClellan's  censure  for  his  conduct  in  West  Yirginia. 
This,  and  the  influence  of  McClellan  himself — then  all-powerful  at  Washing- 
ton— prevented  his  success. 

He  was  subsequently  asked  b}'  Governor  Tod  if  he  would  accept  the 
Colonelcy  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  the  Avishes  of  the 
officere,  and  he  answered  in  tlie  affirmative,  but  circumstances  prevented  the 
appointment.  A  month  or  two  later  he  was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of 
Ohio. 

In  1SG2  Ohio  had  been  menaced  by  Eebcl  forces  in  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia, and,  to  repel  them,  had  been  forced  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  "Squir- 
rel Hunters."  These  demonstrations  induced  the  Legislature,  at  the  session  of 
1862-3,  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  organization  of  the  entire  militia  of  the 
State,  and  also  to  authorize  a  volunteer  force  by  formal  enlistments.  The  con- 
pcquent  additions  to  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office  involved  a  great 
increase  of  work.  Three  hundred  and  ten  regiments  and  battalions  of  militia 
were  organized,  officered,  and  commissioned;  a  large  force  of  volunteers  was 
enlisted  and  fully  organized,  and  they  and  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
militia  were  brought  into  camp  and  instructed.  The  returns  for  the  season 
showed  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  volunteers  "available  for 
duty;  but  none  of  these  organizations  were  complete  at  the  time  of  Morgan's 
raid  through  the  State  in  July,  1863.  General  Hill  held  public  meetings  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  organizing  the 
militia  with  an  energy  much  beyond  his  power  of  endui-ance.  At  the  office  his 
whole  time,  except  when  taking  his  meals,  or  getting  a  little  sleep  in  the  late 
hours  of  the  night,  was  occupied  ;  and  even  Sunday  brought  little  rest.  The 
result  of  this  labor  was  serious  illness  in  the  latter  part  of  186.3,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 

The  vohintcf-r  militia  organized  by  him  was  afterward  known  as  the  Na- 
tional  Guard.      His  successor   found  them  ready  for  any  call  on  the  shortest 
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notice,  so  that  jill  he  had  to  do  in  1804  was  to  issue  his  lelcgram,  and  the  Na- 
tional (luard  came,  ready  for  the  required  hundred-days'  service. 

Ear!}^  in  1804  General  Hill,  now  in  hroken  health,  was  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  commanding  a  regiment,  for  which  he  had  more  than  once  asked,  to  bo 
relieved  from  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office.  He  was  made  Colonel 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Eighth  Ohio,  for  service  at  Johnson's  Island, 
which  the  Eebel  machinations  in  Canada  had  suddenly  made  a  point  of  consid- 
erable importance.  Before  leaving  Columbus  he  was  invited  by  the  Standing 
Committees  on  Military-  Affairs  of  the  two  Houses  to  meet  with  them  and  his 
successor,  and  present  his  views  of  the  polic}'  to  be  pursued  by  the  State. 
Afterward  a  military  bill,  reported  b}'  Senator  Connell,  of  the  same  committee, 
was  sent  to  Colonel  Hill  for  his  suggestions.  Ho  gave  it  thorough  attention, 
proposing  a  lai-ge  number  of  amendments,  including  a  change  of  name  of  the 
volunteer  militia  from  "  Ohio  State  Guard  "  to  "National  Guard."  Most  of  his 
amendments  were  adopted  verbatim  by  the  Legislature. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1804,  Colonel  Hill  assumed  command  of  the  troops  at 
Sandusky  and  vicinity,  with  full  authority  over  the  lake  frontier  in  that  region, 
without  regard  to  seniority  of  rank.  Some  of  the  work  devolved  upon  him 
will  bo  seen  in  the  sketch  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Eighth  (Vol.  II), 
the  direct  command  of  which  he  retained  during  the  most  of  its  service.  In 
addition  to  his  proper  duties  he  was  required,  b}'  orders  from  "Washington,  to 
receipt  and  be  responsible  for  the  current  money  of  the  Eebel  prisoners,  which 
averaged,  from  da}'  to  day,  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  He  was  banker 
for  about  three  thousand  depositors,  having  to  supervise  all  their  financial 
transactions,  and  to  settle  with  and  pa}'  them  on  being  discharged.  In  the  time 
of  general  discharges  of  prisoners  and  of  considerable  exchanges,  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  settle  with  and  pay  off  over  three  hundred  depositors  each 
day  for  several  days  in  succession  ;  and  scarcely  any  dissatisfaction  was  ever 
manifested  by  the  prisoners  in  their  settlements. 

Colonel  Hill  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  on  the  17th  of  July,  1805. 
During  his  command  at  the  Island  several  offers  wei-o  made  to  ask  a  brevet  for 
him,  but  he  declined  any  kind  offices  in  that  direction  until  the  War  Depai't- 
ment  should  get  time  to  pass  upon  his  services  in  West  Virginia.  That  time 
came  after  he  left  the  service,  with  a  brevet  commission  of  Brigadier-General, 
and  following  that  a  brevet  commission  of  Major-General,  with  rank  from 
March  13,  1805. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  C.  TIDBALL 


JOIIX  C.  TIP  BALL  was  born  in  Ohio  County,  Yirc^inia,  but  at  an 
oarlv  age  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  He 
was  brought  up  as  a  farmer,  and  after  receiving  a  comn\on-school  edu- 
cation he  entered  West  Point  in  1844.  In  1848  he  graduated,  standing  eleventh 
in  a  class  of  thirty-eight.  He  was  ajjpointed  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in  the 
Thii'd  United  States  Artillery,  and  in  the  fall  he  joined  Sherman's  battery  of 
tliat  regiment.  In  February,  1849,  he  was  ai^pointed  Second-Lieutenant  in  the 
Second  Artillery,  and  in  the  spring  he  joined  his  company  at  Savannah.  In  the 
summer  of  1849,  and  until  the  winter  of  1851,  he  was  in  Florida.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  Charleston  Harbor.  In  March,  1853,  he  was  promoted  to  First-Lieu- 
tenant, and  joined  his  conipany  at  Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico.  At  this  post  he 
only  remained  a  few  months,  when  ho  was  detailed  to  accompany  Captain  (sub- 
Rcqncntly  General)  Whipple  in  his  explorations  for  a  Pacific  Railroad  route. 
This  duty  occupied  the  winter  of  1853-4  and  the  ensiling  spring.  The  next  fall 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Coast  Survey,  aud  he  continued  on  this  duty 
nntil  the  fall  of  1859,  when  he  rejoined  his  compan}-,  then  stationed  at  the  Artil- 
lery School  of  Practice,  at  Fortress  Monroe.  After  a  short  stay  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  company  A,  of  his  regiment,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  the  company  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton, to  form  part  of  General  Scott's  force  assisting  at  the  first  inauguration  of 
Pre«i<lont  Lincoln.  The  battery,  with  horses  and  cqui])ments,  was  then  dis- 
patched on  the  secret  expedition  for  the  relief  and  rc-cnfbrcement  of  Fort 
Pickens.  The  battery  assisted  in  putting  that  post  in  a  defensible  condition, 
and  in  July  returni'd  to  New  York,  and  was  at  once  hurried  to  Washington  to 
participate  in  the  Mana.'^sas  campaign.  Lieutenant  Tidball  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, been  promoted  to  Captain,  May  14,  1861,  and  in  this  campaign  ho  com- 
manded the  battery.  Soon  after  the  Manassas  campaign  Captain  Tidball  organ- 
ized his  Light  liattery  into  a  Horse  Battciy,  having  all  the  cannoniers  mounted. 
ThiH  was  the  first  battery  of  the  sort  organized  in  the  United  States,  and  as  it 
was  new,  there  were  many  skcptifal  critics;  })uf  as  the  wnv  ])rogi-esHed  the  effi- 
ciency of  horse-bat tcrios  became  a|)parent,  and  others  were  organized. 

In  the  spring  campaign  of  IHG:^  ('aptain  Tidball,  with  his  battery,  accom- 
panied the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  peninsula,  and  assisted  in  the  siego  of 
Yorktown.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  that  place  he  joined  in  the  pui'suit,  undor 
Stoneman,  and,  near  Williamsburg,  participated  in  a  skirmish  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  battle  of  the  next  day.      Captain  Tidball  continued  in  the 
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advance  of  tlie  Army  of  tlic  Potomac,  and  pressed  the  enemy  closel}-,  and  in  au 
action  at  Mechanicsvillc,  May  2:kl  and  24tli,  liis  battery  played  a  consj)icuou8 
part.  After  the  battle  of  Mechaiiiesville  General  Porter  directed  Ca])tain  Tid- 
ball to  cover,  with  his  battery,  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  to  a  new  position,  at 
Gaines's  Hill.  In  this  duty  he  was  in  no  Avay  assisted  or  supported  by  other 
troops,  but  by  successivel}'  retiring  as  the  Rebels  advanced,  and  taking  up  new 
positions,  he  was  able  to  hold  them  in  check,  and  to  rejoin  the  main  force,  which 
took  up  its  new  line  of  battle  unmolested.  In  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Hill  Cap- 
tain Tidball  reported  to  General  Sykes,  on  the  right,  where  the  enemy  was 
pressing  upon  the  flank  of  the  National  army.  He  placed  his  guns  on  the  right 
of  Weed's — already  in  position — and  by  their  united  efforts,  six  successive  attacks 
were  repulsed;  and  the  flank  was  held  against  Jackson's  eftbrts  until  the  other 
portions  of  the  line  were  forced  so  far  back  that  the  batteries  were  in  danger  of 
being  captured.  About  dark  they  were  withdrawn  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  1st  of  July  the  last  of  the  seven  days'  liattle  took  place  at  Malvern 
Hill.  Captain  Tidball's  battery  was  held  in  reserve  until  near  the  close  of  the 
day,  when  a  furious  assault  was  made,  and  all  the  reserve  batteries  were  thrown 
forward  in  mass,  and  by  their  fearful  fire  the  enemy  was  checked.  In  this 
movement  Captain  Tidball's  battery  took  most  honorable  part.  On  the  3d  of 
July  the  enemy  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and 
commenced  shelling  the  National  troops,  who,  on  account  of  the  rain  and  mud, 
had  not  5'et  taken  up  the  line  of  defense  fully,  and  now  heard  the  enem3''8  guns 
with  considerable  consternation.  Captain  Tidball  was  ordered  out  immediately, 
and  throwing  his  battery  well  to  the  front,  he  succeeded  in  driving  off"  the 
enemj^.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  withdrew  from  Harrison's  Landing 
Captain  Tidball  remained  with  the  cavalry  to  cover  the  rear,  and  consequently 
was  prevented  froni  participating  in  the  second  Manassas  cam])aign.  He  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  again  on  the  march  to  Antietam,  and  at  da^-light  on 
morning  of  September  15th,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  he 
started  with  the  cavahy,  under  General  Plcasanton,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
The  Rebel  rear-guard  was  overtaken  a  short  distance  bej-ond  Boonsboro',  and 
after  a  sharp  skirmish  the  National  cavalry  was  driven  back  in  confusion;  and 
it  was  not  until  Captain  Tidball  brought  up  his  pieces  that  order  was  restored, 
and  the  enem}^  routed.  Continuing  the  pursuit  toward  Hagerstown  a  circuitous 
march  brought  them  to  Antietam.  General  Richardson,  marching  his  infantry 
division  by  a  shorter  route,  arrived  at  the  same  time,  but  without  his  artillery. 
His  combative  zeal  led  him  to  insist  that  Captain  Tidball  should  place  his  guns 
on  an  eminence  and  open  fire;  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  enemy  con- 
centrated all  his  batteries  upon  Tidball,  who  maintained  the  unequal  contest  in 
a  manner  nowise  unfjivorable  to  himself  About  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  Antietam  battle  Captain  Tidball  was  directed  to  cross  the  center  bridge, 
on  the  turnpike  leading  from  Boonsboro'  to  Sharpsburg.  The  Fourth  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry  preceded  him,  under  Colonel  Childs,  but  the  Colonel  was  killed, 
and  the  regiment  withdrawn,  leaving  the  Captain  to  drive  back  the  skirmishers 
with  canister,  and  to  establish  his  battery  on  an  eminence  well  advanced  toward 
YoL.  I.— 52. 
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Sharpsburi^.  Although  suffering  cousitlornbly,  he  hokl  his  position  until  after 
dark,  when,  the  battle  having  ceased,  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  such  an 
exposed  point.  Captain  Tidhall  moved  with  the  cavalry  in  i)ursuit  of  the  re- 
treating Rebels,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  Potomac  lie  had  a  spirited  artillery 
contest  with  the  enemy's  batteries,  posted  to  cover  the  crossing. 

Unimportant  marches  and  reconnoissanccs  occupied  the  time  until  Novem- 
ber 1.  1SG2,  when  Captain  Tidhall  was  assigned  to  the  cavahy  division  under 
General  Averill,  who,  in  conjunction  with  General  Pleasanton,  guarded  the 
rit'ht  flank  of  ihe  arm  v.  as  it  moved  from  Ilarpei-'s  Fen-y  to  Fredcrickshurg, 
The  enemy  was  moving  at  the  same  time  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  asucccs.sion 
of  flank  collisions  took  ])lacc.  The  most  important  of  these  Averc  at  Piedmont, 
Markham.  and  Amissville;  in  all  of  which  Captain  Tidhall,  with  his  battery 
was  engaged.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ho  had  no  opportunity  of  ptirti- 
cipating;  but  he  was  held  in  readiness  for  anj^  advantage  that  might  arise. 

"When  the  spring  campaign  of  1863  opened,  Captain  Tidhall  was  scle.ctcd  to 
accompany  General  Stoneman  on  his  raid,  preparator}^  to  the  advance  which 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Owing  to  heavy  rains  and  swollen 
streams  the  expedition  was  much  delayed,  and  consequently  was  not  so  fruitful 
of  results  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Tidball's  battery  Avas  attached  im- 
mediately to  xVverill's  command,  which,  passing  through  Culpepper,  met  the 
enemy  May  1st  in  strong  force,  Avell  intrenched,  guarding  the  railroad  bridge  and 
ford  across  the  Pajiidan.  The  enemy  were  driven  awa}"  sufliciently  to  destroy 
the  bridire.  and  then  the  command,  moving  to  Ely's  Ford,  crossed  the  river  and 
entered  the  National  lines,  at  Chancellorsville,  during  the  battle.  After  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  horse-batteries,  eight  in  number,  but  afterward 
increased  to  twelve,  were  organized  into  two  brigades;  one  of  them  was  under 
command  of  Captain  Tidhall,  consisting  of  his  own  battery,  Avith  Graham's 
and  Randall's,  of  the  First  United   States  Artillery,  and  Fuller's,  of  the  Third. 

In  the  Gettysburg  campaign  Tidball's  artillery  brigade  Avas  attached  to 
Pleasanton's  cavalry  corps,  and  was  ciigaged  Avith  the  Rebel  ca\'alry  at  Aldie's, 
Snicker's,  Ashby's,  and  other  gaps  of  the  Eluc  Ridge.  The  batteries  Avcre  al- 
most constantly  engaged  during  the  battle  of  Gettj-sbui-g,  and  in  the  pursuit 
they  performed  their  duty  Avith  marked  credit,  particularly'  in  the  engagements 
at  Boonsboro',  Funkstown,  liager.stown.  Falling  Water,  and  Williamsport.  In 
the  month  of  August  the  Governor  of  New  York  appointed  Captain  Tidball 
Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Heavy  Artillery,  from  that  State.  The  regiment  Avas 
stationed  in  the  defenses  ot'  Washington,  and  tliough  an  old  regiment,  Avas  some- 
what defective  In  discipline  and  instruction;  but  by  energetic  labor  these  defi- 
oiencic>fl  were  corrected,  and  in  tin;  following  March  Colonel  Tidball  moved  with 
it,  numbering  over  two  thousand  men,  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Avhere  it 
wa**  assigned  to  llio  Second  Corps,  under  Hancock.  Colonel  Tidl)all  Avas  ])laccd 
in  commarid  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  that  cor|)s,  consisting  of  thirteen  bat- 
terioH,  in  addition  to  his  own  regiment.  In  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  Colonel 
Tidball.  on  aneount  of  tho  nature  of  the  ground,  could  i)lacc  but  three  batteries 
in  position.     Those  rendered  valiial)le  service,  particularly  two  of  them,  posted 
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near  the  contcv  of  the  Second  Corps,  where  the  enemy  made  ii  dcspcnitc  assault 
and  parti}-  succeeded  in  hreaking  the  National  line.  In  the  battles  around 
Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  Avhich  soon  followed,  Colonel  Tidball's  batteries  again  had 
ample  opportunities  for  displaying  their  skill  and  hardihood.  At  the  North 
Anna  the  enemy  was  strongly  jjosted  in  redoubts,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for 
the  protection  of  the  bridges.  General  Hancock  determined  to  assault,  and  as 
speedily  as  possible  Colonel  Tidball  placed  sixty  guns  in  jiosition,  and  com- 
menced playing  on  the  enemj-'s  works;  and,  Avithout  doubt,  his  artillery  (ire 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  assault.  The  Rebels  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  the  bridge,  but  their  batteries,  placed  about  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  bridge,  commanded  it  completely,  and  prevented  the 
National  army  from  crossing.  The  batteries  were  so  situated  that  Colonel  Tid- 
ball coukl  not  silence  them  with  his  field-guns;  but  at  night  he  placed  six 
Cohorn  mortars  in  position,  and  at  daylight  opened  fire  with  them.  This  fire, 
at  once  strange  and  destructive  to  the  eneni}-,  had  a  magical  effrci  in  suppress- 
ing his.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Cohorn  mortars  were  used  for 
field  purposes  in  our  service;  but  from  this  time  onward  they  were  in  great 
demand  for  close  fighting.  Colonel  Tidball  continued  to  participate  Avith  the 
Second  Corps,  and  at  Cold  Harbor  a  portion  of  his  batteries  were  posted  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  which  had  been  occupied  previously,  in  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Hill.  After  the  crossing  of  the  James  Colonel  Tidball  placed  his  bat- 
teries close  upon  the  skirmish-line,  and  at  the  "Hare  House"  he  threw  up  a 
light  work,  Avhich  grew  into  the  shapeless  figure  called  Fort  Steedman,  historic 
from  the  fierce  assault  made  upon  it  by  the  enemy^  March  25,  1865.  During  the 
severe  fighting  of  the  succeeding  days  his  batteries  occupied  a  position  on  the 
most  advanced  line,  and  sustained  themselves  with  spirit  and  skill. 

After  fifty  days'  campaigning,  with  almost  continuous  fighting.  Colonel 
Tidball  was  appointed  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  the  Military  Academy,  aud 
Avns  ordered  to  repair  to  \Yest  Point  without  delay.  Just  as  Colonel  Tidball  was 
becoming  settled  in  his  duties  an  incident  occurred  which  caused  him  to  be 
immediately  ordered  to  the  field.  A  cadet,  the  son  of  a  former  law-partner  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  comn:iitted  an  otfense,  the  penalty  of  which  he  attempted 
to  escape  b}'  falsehood.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial,  upon 
charges  jjreferred  b}'  Colonel  Tidball;  but  as  soon  as  the  Secretary  heard  of  the 
jiroeeedings  he  ordered  the  trial  to  be  stopped.  The  Judge-Advocate  having 
doubted  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  till  the  examination  was  concluded,  the 
court. Avent  on.  When  the  Secretary  heai-d  of  this  neglect  of  his  order  he  dis- 
missed the  Judge-Advocate  from  the  service,  and  ordered  Colonel  Tidball  to  the 
field.  The  Colonel  Avas  very  soon  reinstated  in  the  good  opinion  of  liis  superior 
ofiScers,  and  Avas  bi'eA'etted  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  August  1,  1804.  He 
rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  early  part  of  October,  and  Avas 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Artillery  Brigade,  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  then 
occup3-ing  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  on  the  Pctersbui-g  front.  On  the  1st  of 
Heceiuber  the  Ninth  Corps  exchanged  positions  Avith  the  Second,  and  occupied 
the  right  of  the  line  from  the  Appomattox  Piver  to,  and  some  distaiice  beyond, 
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the  Jerusalem  Phvnk  Road.  On  this  portion  of  the  line  Gcnci-al  Tidball  had 
ninety  £:uns  and  forty  mortars,  of  various  calibers;  the  enemy  had  about  an 
equal  amount  of  artillery  opposed.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  25th 
of  ifareh.  when,  just  before  daylitrht,  the  enemy  rushed  from  his  Avorks,  and, 
with  but  little  resistance,  captured  Fort  Steednian.  Strong  columns  swept  along 
the  works  to  the  right  and  loft,  until,  approaching  the  neighboring  batteries, 
they  were  checked  and  driven  back.  General  Tidball  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
placed  several  batteries  in  position  on  a  crest  commanding  Fort  Stecdman.  All 
orgtinization  among  the  captors  \A'as  destroyed  by  the  batteries.  It  was,  also, 
impossible  for  them  to  escape,  as  the  three  hundred  yards  between  the  lines  were 
exposed  to  a  sweeping  cross-fire  of  artillery.  All  resistance  was  crushed  by  the 
artillery  alone;  and  a  division  of  infantry  marched  into  Fort  Stecdman  without 
opposition,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

On  the  30th  of  Mai-ch  the  grand  move  commenced.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  James  had  been  united  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
latter,  leaving  the  Ninth  Corps  to  hold  its  position,  swung  off  toward  the  left  to 
Five  Forks.  An  assault  along  the  whole  line,  at  that  time  extending  about 
fifteen  miles,  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  four  o'clock  A.  M.,  April  2d.  To 
accompany  the  assaulting  column  General  Tidball  selected  a  hundred  artillery- 
men, under  spirited  officers.  These  carried  primers,  lanyards,  and  other  imple- 
ments, and  were  to  take  charge  of  any  artillery  that  might  be  captured,  and  to 
turn  it  upon  the  enemy.  Other  parties  carried  tools  to  cut  through  the  parapets, 
to  remove  obstructions,  and  to  prepare  a  road  for  the  artillery,  which  was  held 
in  readiness  to  move.  The  assault  was  intended  to  be  a  surprise,  and  General 
Tidball  did  not  open  fire  until  the  enemy's  guns  announced  that  the  head  of  the 
column  was  approaching  tlie  works.  General  Tidball  immediately  opened  along 
the  whole  line,  and  the  enemy  did  the  same;  and  probably  a  more  terrific  can- 
nonade was  never  heard.  The  assault  was  successful,  and  the  works  were  held 
against  all  attempts  to  retake  them.  The  other  portions  of  the  army  were  like- 
wise successful,  and  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat  toward  Burksvillc.  This 
position  of  affairs  threw  the  Ninth  Corps  in  the  rear,  and  while  the  other  corps 
were  pursuing  the  enemy,  the  Ninth  was  charged  with  keeping  open  communi- 
cations with  Petersburg. 

General  Tidball  collected  and  forwarded  to  City  Point  all  the  surplus  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  and  then  proceeded,  with  the  corps,  to  Burksvillc.  After 
the  Burrendcr  he  accompanied  the  corps  to  Washington  City,  and  participated  in 
the  grand  review.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  an  artillery  brigade  in  the 
defenses  of  Washington,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  Forts  Steed- 
man  and  Sedgwick,  was  made  Brevet  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  to  date  from 
April  2,  IHfjf).  On  the  1st  of  October  ho  accompanied  his  regiment  to  New 
York  harbor,  where  it  was  mustered  out. 

General  Tidball  has  b^on  brcvetted  successively  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and  Colonel,  in  the  regular  service.  On  returning  to  his  grade  in  the  regular 
f^T\'\f:c  he  was  placed  in  command  of  light  company  A,  Second  Artillery,  eta- 
tioned  at  the  Prcridio  of  San  Francisco. 
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EGBERT  S.  GEANGER  graduated  at  West  Point  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  July,  1838,  and  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month  he  joined  his  regiment,  the  Second  Artillery,  at 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  He  was  transferred  to  the  First  Infantry  in  Novem- 
ber, and  was  engaged  in  the  Florida  war  until  July,  1841.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1847,  he  left  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  under  orders,  for  Mexico;  trav- 
eled on  the  ice  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  joined  the  army  in  Mexico  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1847.  He  continucrd  in  Mexico  until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  July, 
1848. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  was  stationed  in  Texas,  and,  with  other 
officers,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rebels  by  the  treachery  of  General 
Twiggs.  Captain  Granger  earnestly  opposed  the  surrender,  and  recommended 
the  seizure  of  the  vessels  in  the  port,  and  with  them  to  sail  for  Tampico,  Mexico,  or 
the  fortifying  of  Indianola,  which  could  have  been  held  until  relieved  by  the 
United  States  navy.  The  captured  officers  were  paroled,  with  permission  to  go 
north  and  to  perform  duty  outside  of  the  Confederacy.  Captain  Granger  came 
back  to  his  native  State  and  assisted  in  organizing,  drilling,  and  disciplining 
Sherman's  brigade,  at  Mansfield,  from  October  IGth  to  December  18,  18G1.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  barracks  at  Cincinnati  on  the  27th  of  December, 
and  was  made  disbursing  officer  for  the  State.  In  April,  18G2,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  placed  in  command  of  that  post  until  Sep- 
tember. He  was  exchanged  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  on  the  1st  of  September 
was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  State  troops,  by  the  Governor  of  Kentucky; 
but  ^  this  appointment  was  given  up  immediately,  as  he  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  a  division  of  National  forces  at  Shepherdsville.  His  services  in 
Kentucky  were  specially  acknowledged  in  a  report  to  the  War  Department. 
He  attacked  and  defeated  a  portion  of  Forrest's  cavalry,  at  Lebanon  Junction, 
killing  and  wounding  thirty-nine,  and  taking  thirt^^-one  prisoners,  with  a  loss 
of  only  thirteen  men.  Being  ordered  to  Lawx-enceburg  with  a  brigade  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  he  drove  the  enemy  from  the  vicinity  of  that 
place,  after  a  short  skirmish,  on  the  20th  of  Septem,ber,  and  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners. 

He  joined  General  Buell's  army  at  Crab  Orchard,  and  Avas  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Tenth  Division.  He  was  appointed  Brigadier-General,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Kentucky,  to  date  from  the  20th  of  October,  and  on  the 
31st  of  October  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  Bowling  Green,  and  the  dis- 
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trict  to  the  Tennessee  line.  General  Granger  joined  tbo  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land at  ZklurtVoesboro',  Tennessee,  on  tlie  10th  of  Januar}-^,  18G3.  and  was  as- 
signed to  ihe  coininand  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Fonrtocuth  Corps.  Ho  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  Nashville  in  June,  and  of  the  district  north  of  Duck 
Elver,  from  September  5th  to  December  ISth.  During  that  time  General 
Granger's  conunand  killetl  aud  wouiuKhI  over  three  luuulred  .Rebels,  captured 
tivc  hundred  and  twenty -tive  prisoners,  and  completely  cleared  the  country  of 
o-uorrillas.  General  Granger's  services  while  in  command  of  Nashville  were 
>pccially  noticed  in  orders,  by  the  Mnjor-General  commanding. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  18G4,  General  Granger  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  District  of  Northern  Alabama.  While  at  Decatur  his  troops  Avere  fre- 
quently engaged  with  the  enemy  under  Rodd}^  and  others,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  were  uniformly  successful.  The  Eebel  General  Patterson's  bri- 
gade was  surprised  at  Courtland,  and  his  train,,  entire  camp,  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  captured.  A  raid  made  by  the  Rebels,  under  Roddy,  on  the 
i-ailroad  at  Athens,  Sulphur  Trestle,  and  Elk  River,  was  defeated  effectually,  and 
Roddy  was  driven  across  the  Teu)icssee.  In  August  the  forces  under  Granger 
skirmished  with  "Wheeler's  cavalry  at  Linville,  Tennessee,  and  afterward  from 
Lawrenceburg  to  within  five  miles  of  Lexington,  Tennessee.  General  Granger 
was  in  command  at  lluntsville  Avheii  the  garrison  of  that  place  was  summoned, 
bv  General  Forrest,  to  surrender.  The  demand  was  treated  with  contem2)t,  and 
after  exchanging  a  few  shots  the  Rebels  withdrew. 

Hood's  army  invested  Decatur  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  the  forces  under  General  Granger  attacked  and  carried  the  first  line 
of  rifle-pits,  killing  and  wounding  a  large  numbei-,  and  capturing  one  hundred 
and  twenty  prisoners.  On  the  same  day  a  battery  of  eight  guns  was  captured 
on  the  right  of  the  line,  but  the  enemy  being  heavily  re-enforced  the  guns  were 
hpiked  and  abandoned.  The  eneni}-  acknowledged  a  loss,  during  the  siege,  of 
fifteen  hundred  men.  while  the  National  loss  was  one  hundred  and  six  killed 
and  Wounded  and  seven  captured.  The  importance  of  the  defeat  of  Hood  at 
Decatur  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  ki^.own  that  Decatur  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  is  connected  with  that  city  by  a  fine  turnpike, 
leading  through  a  country  that  afterward  furnished  supplies  to  Hood's  army. 
Had  Hood  faj*turcd  Decatur  on  the  28th  ho  would  have  been  before  Nashville 
with  his  whole  arm}-  by  the  4th  of  November,  with  nothing  of  importance  to 
impede  his  progress  northward. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  General  Granger  was  brevettcd  Major-Gcneral 
of  volunteers;  and  at  the  close  of  18GG  wjis  in  command  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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OHN  W.  FULLER  was  born  in  Cambridge,  England,  July,  1827.     His 

father    was    a    Baptist    minister,  and    the    nephew  of  Reverend    Andrew 

Fuller,  a  distinguished  Baptist  divine  of  that  day.  John's  father  came 
to  this  country  in  1833,  and  settled  at  Petersboro',  New  York,  where,  for  several 
years,  he  filled  a  pulpit.  John,  then  a  lad  five  years  of  age,  accompanied 
his  father  to  America.  The  next  call  on  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  was  to  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  from  whence  he  went  to  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  where  he  died. 

John  W.  Fuller,  while  these  events  in  his  father's  history  were  occurring, 
was  attending  school  at  Florence,  New  York.  In  1840  he  came  west  and  settled 
in  Utica,  New  York.  His  first  occupation  in  Utica  was  as  a  clerk  in  a  book- 
store, and  as  clerk  and  partner  he  remained  in  the  same  store  and  same  business 
for  twenty  years.  For  some  years  he  was  prominent  as  a  politician  in  that  part 
of  New  York,  and  was  elected  by  his  party  for  two  successive  terms  as  treasurer 
of  the  city  of  ITtica. 

While  a  resident  of  Utica  he  took  much  interest  in  military  matters,  and 
was  generally  found  at  the  head  of  all  movements  of  that  kind.  A  citizens' 
corps  was  formed,  in  which  he  served  for  several  j'cars  as  First-Lieutenant.  He 
was  known  as  one  of  the  best  tacticians  in  that  part  of  the  countrj-. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  he  removed  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lishing business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Anderson  &  Co.,'  the  Toledo  house 
being  a  branch  of  the  house  of  John  W.  Fuller  &  Co.,  of  Utica,  New  York. 
The  two  firms  combined  built  up  an  extensive  business. 

When  the  rebellion  commenced  the  militar}'  knowledge  possessed  by  Mv. 
Fuller  became  very  valuable,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  State.  His  services 
were  immediately  secured,  and  he  went  to  work  industriously  drilling  and  pre- 
paring the  three  months'  levies  for  the  field. 

General  Chas.  W.  Hill  (Governor  Tod's  Adjutant-General),  of  Toledo,  being 
appointed  by  Governor  Dennison  a  Brigadier-General,  and  ordered  to  Western 
Virginia,  selected  Mr.  Fuller  as  his  Chief-of-Staff.  The  appointment  Avas 
accepted,  and,  leaving  his  business  and  a  young  family,  he  entered  the  service 
with  the  determination  to  remain  in  it  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  His 
first  duty  in  the  new  position  to  which  he  had  been  called,  was  performed  at 
Grafton,  Virginia,  a  noted  point  in  that  early  period  of  the  w;ir.  At  this  phiee 
he  was  busily  emploj-ed  in  drilling  the  raw  regiments  and  recruits  which  wei-e 
then  pouring  across  the  Ohio  River  preparatory  to  an  advance  into  the  enemy's 
e-ountry. 
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While  at  Grafton  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  T.  J.  Cram  (now 
General),  of  the  regular  army,  who,  observing  his  proficiency  in  military  mat- 
ters, wrote  U>  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio,  General  C.  P.  Buckingham,  that 
"there  was  a  voung  man  at  Grafton  by  the  name  of  John  W.  Fuller  who 
knew  more  about  military  matters,  the  drilling  of  men,  etc.,  than  any  one  he 
had  vet  met  with  in  the  service,"  and  "hoped  he  would  recommend  him  to 
Governor  Pennison  as  the  Colonel  of  the  next  Ohio  regiment  sent  to  the  field." 
This  recommendation  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fuller,  and  the 
first  intimation  he  had  of  its  success  was  a  telegram  from  Adjutant-General 
Buekin<»ham,  ordering  him  to  repair  to  Columbus  and  assume  the  duties  of  his 
new  position— that  of  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Ohio. 

Colonel  Fuller  promptly  reported  at  Columbus,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks' 
time  had  selected  from  a  disorganized  mass  of  two  thousand  troops,  then  in 
Camp  Chase,  a  tine  regiment  of  men,  armed  and  equipped  them,  and  was 
en  route  lor  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This  was  in  August,  1861.  After  two  weeks' 
constant  drill  Colonel  Fuller's  regiment  was  selected  as  a  part  of  the  force 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Mulligan,  tlicn  besieged  by  the  Rebel  forces  under 
General  Price,  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  Missouri.  This  expedition,  it  will  be 
recollected,  tailed  in  its  purpose,  the  Pobels  having  defeated  Mulligan  and  cap- 
tured Lexington  before  re-enforcements  could  reach  him. 

Colonel  Fuller  marched  his  regiment  to  Kansas  City,  and  lay  in  camp  at 
that  place  for  some  weeks.  In  October  he  received  orders  to  repair  to  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  with  hib  regiment,  and  there  join  General  Fremont's  command. 
This  junction  was  effected  near  Springfield,  and  his  regiment  was  a  part  of  the 
force  that  entered  that  place. 

When  Fremont's  army  "fell  back"  from  Springfield  Colonel  Fuller  was  so 
ill  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  him,  and  he  was,  therefore,  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  enemy.  On  the  evacuation  the  Eebel  General  Ben.  McCullough 
moved  his  forces  into  the  city.  Colonel  Fuller  was  soon  discovered,  and  his 
ca«c  reported  to  McCullough.  That  noted  personage  immediatel}^  called  upon 
ihf  ColiMiel,  and  assured  him  that  he  need  not  feel  uneasy — to  make  himself 
perfectly-  easy — that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  not  even  claim  him  as 
his  ]>ri»oncr.  The  result  was,  that  on  his  recovery  Colonel  Fuller  was  provided 
with  an  escort  and  sent,  unharmed,  and  not  even  paroled,  into  the  National 
Iinc8. 

On  February  1,  1SG2,  Colonel  Fuller  commanded  a  column  of  troops,  sev- 
eral thouMand  strong,  whicli  marched  I'rom  Sedalia  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
there,  taking  Htcamers,  sailed  down  the  Mi8ai8si])pi  to  Commerce,  Missouri.  At 
thi.H  place  a  junction  was  formed  with  (rcneral  Pope's  forces,  then  moving  on 
New  Madrid.  With  his  regiment  Coloiud  Fuller  participated  in  all  the  movo- 
mcntJi  against  New  Mailrid  and  Island  No.  10,  and  was  complimented  in  general 
orders  for  valuable  and  gallant  services  in  that  campaign. 

On  May  1,  1HG2,  <'olonel  Fuller,  with  his  regiment,  was  transferred  with 
General  Pope's  command  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Tennessee  liiver,  there  forming  a 
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junction  with  General  Ilalleck's  army.     General  Pojie's  command  formed  tbo 
left  wing  of  that  army  in  its  advance  on  Corinth. 

In  Septcmher.  1862,  Colonel  Fuller  look  jiart  with  his  brigade  (for  thus 
early  in  his  career  he  had  been  assiirncd  to  a  brigade)  in  the  well-contested 
battle  of  luka;  but  it  was  at  Corinth,  in  October,  18G2,  that  he  won  his  greatest 
renown  as  a  soldier  and  officer,  in  command  of  the  "  Ohio  Brigade,'"  as  it  was 
termed,  composed  of  the  Twenty-Seventh,  Thirty-Ninth,  Forty-Third,  and 
Sixty-Third  Ohio  regiments.  Kosecrans  was  here  confronted  with  thirty-fivo 
thousand  veteran  Eebel  soldiers,  to  oppose  which  he  had  only  eighteen  thousand 
men  of  all  arms.  The  Eebel  charging  columns  luul  swept  through  and  over  the 
National  lines,  had  made  their  way  deep  into  the  town,  and  to  within  fifty  yard.s 
of  Fort  liobinett.  They  swept  up  in  four  columns,  under  storms  of  grape  and 
canister,  when  the  Ohio  Brigade,  commanded  b}'  Colonel  Fuller,  delivered  a 
murderous  volley,  before  which  it  reeled  and  retreated.  Again  they  advanced, 
steadier,  swifter  than  before,  till  they  were  jDOuring  over  the  very  edge  of  tho 
ditch  around  the  fort,  when  a  deadly  musketry-fire  of  the  Ohio  Brigade  broke 
their  formation.  A  moment  later  and,  at  the  word,  the  Twenty-Seventh  Ohio 
and  Eleventh  Missouri  rose  up  from  the  ground,  charged  tho  disordered  foe,  and 
drove  them  again  to  the  woods.  In  this  charge  fell  the  Texan  Colonel  Rogers, 
who  had  led  his  column  literally  to  the  mouths  of  the  National  guns,  lie  fell 
almost  at  Colonel  Fuller's  feet.  Colonel  Fuller  relates  that  lie  had  a  fair  view 
of  Colonel  Eogers  as  he  came  on  at  the  head  of  his  column.  He  presented  the 
appeai-ance  of  a  drunken  man,  pale  as  a  corpse,  but  intent  on  his  purpose. 
Three  hundred  National  troops  were  lost  in  ten  minutes  in  this  murderous 
charge.     The  Eleventh  Missouri  lost  eighty  men  out  of  three  hundred   engaged. 

In  his  official  dispatches  General  Eosecrans  stated  that  the  charge  which 
broke  the  Eebel  onset  on  Battery  Eobinett  was  made  by  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Ohio  and  Eleventh  Missouri,  led  by  Colonel  John  W.  Fuller.  But  the  compli- 
ment which  the  command  valued  most  was  a  less  formal  one.  When  the  battle 
was  ended,  and  before  the  dead  had  been  removed,  General  Eosecrans  rode  up 
to  the  jjosition  occupied  by  the  Ohio  Brigade,  and  Avarmly  addressed  it,  saying: 
"I  take  off  my  hat  in  the  presence  of  men  as  brave  as  those  around  me." 

On  the  last  day  of  18G2  three  regiments  of  the  Ohio  Brigade  met  General 
Forrest's  Eebel  cavalry  near  Lexington,  Tennessee,  at  Parker's  Cross  Eoads, 
and,  in  a  skirmish,  captured  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  several  baggage-wagons, 
over  four  hundred  horses,  and  three  hundred  and  sixly  prisoners,  including  two 
officers  of  Forrest's  staff. 

In  April,  1863,  the  Ohio  Brigade  accompanied  General  Dodge's  column 
toward  Decatur,  Alabama,  as  a  cover  to  Straight's  ill-fated  raid  through  Georgia. 
It  was  then  ordered  to  Memphis,  as  guard  to  that  city  during  the  Vicksburg 
campaign.  In  October,  1863,  it  marched  Avith  General  Sherman  across  the 
country  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga.  During  tho  winter  of  1863-6-4  it 
guarded  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Eailroad  from  Prospect  southward  to  tho 
Tennessee  Eiver. 

Early  in  March,  1864,  Colonel  Fuller  crossed  the  Tennessee  Eiver  in  pon- 
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toons  during  the  night  and  captured  Decatur,  Alabama.  Ho  so  strongly  forti- 
fied the  plaee  that  when  Hood's  I\ebel  arniy  swept  up  the  country  toward  Nash- 
ville it  was  prudent  enough  not  to  attack  it.  On  May  1,  18G4,  the  Ohio  Brigade 
•was  divided,  and  Colonel  Fuller  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  and  with  it  marched  to  Chat- 
tanooga to  take  i»art  in  the  Atlanta  eampaign.=i^ 

At  Resaea  his  command  distinguished  itself,  and  at  Dallas,  where  several 
fine  officers  were  lost.  At  Kenesaw  IMountain  the  regiments  commanded  b}'' 
Colonel  Fuller  were  the  first  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  On  July  4th 
his  command  distinguished  itself  b}'  a  flank  movement  on  the  enemy's  Avorks  at 
Xicojack  Creek,  near  the  Chattahoochie  Eiver.  In  this  bold  and  successful 
charge  .^^everal  gallant  officers  M'crc  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  woundod 
was  Colonel  Koycs,  of  the  Thirty-Xinth  Oliio,  who  lost  a  leg.  A  few  days 
thereafter  Colonel  Fuller  M-as  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Division 
of  the  Sixteenth  Corjis,  vice  General  Yeatch,  sick. 

After  crossing,  the  Chattahoochie  Eivcr  General  McPherson's  command 
formed  the  left  of  the  National  lines,  and  on  the  21st  of  July  the  Sixteenth 
Corps  was  ordered  to  prolong  the  lines  by  moving  to  the  extreme  left.  AVhile 
executing  this  movement  it  was  suddeni}-  attacked  from  the  rear  by  Hardee's 
Eebel  corps,  which  had,  during  the  night,  made  a  detour  to  the  east,  and  to  the 
rear  of  the  National  position.  In  the  battle  which  immediately  ensued  Colonel 
Fuller's  command  occupied  a  level  field,  without  obstruction  of  anj^  kind,  and 
aflTording  a  fine  view  of  the  conflict.  Two  splendid  charges  were  made,  when  it 
became  necessar\'  to  change  front  so  as  to  meet  a  Rebel  charge  coming  from  the 
rear.  While  making  this  perilous  and  difficult  movement  under  fire,  the  col- 
umn gave  wa\'.  Colonel  Fuller  immediatel}'  grasped  his  regimental  flag,  and 
rushing  with  it  toward  the  eneni}-,  made  motions  with  his  saber  indicating 
where  he  wished  his  line  formed.  The  Twcnt}'  Seventh  Ohio  gave  a  loud  cheer, 
formed,  and  came  up  in  line.  Otliers  immediately  followed  this  splendid  ex- 
ample, and  the  enemy  was  badl}'  repulsed  by  a  determined  bayonet  charge,  led 
by  Colonel  Fuller.  It  was  just  after  this  brilliant  charge  that  the  gallant  Gen- 
eral McPher.son  was  killed. 

For  his  brilliant  and  opportune  services  in  this  action  Colonel  Fuller  re- 
ceived hi.s  promotion  as  Brigadier-General. 

On  July  28,  18G4,  General  Fuller  was  in  the  Ijatlle  of  Ezra  Church,  and  on 
September  Ist  at  Jonesboro',  below  Athmtii.  In  October,  when  General  Hood 
made  his  movement  to  the  rear  of  Atlanta,  General  Fuller's  division  fouglit  him 
at  Snake  Creek  (Jap.  and  op(;ned  the  wa}-  for  ])ursuit  through  the  mountains. 
After  the  fall  of  Atlanta  Fuller's  division  was  assigned  to  General  Blair's  coi-ps, 
and  was  known  thereafter  as  the  I^ii'st  ])ivision  of  the  Seventeenth  Ann}'  Corps, 
It  accompanied  General  Slierman  in  his  march  to  the  sea,  and  when  ])asHing 
through  the  Carolinus  distinguished  itself  at  the  crossing  f)C  the   Salkahatehie, 

•  For  a  c^>mplctcr  view  of  the  events  of  llii.'i  cuuijjaign,  in  tlieir  regular  order  and  conse- 
qoence,  we  ante  Life  of  Sherman, 
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at  Kivcr  Bridge.  Also,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Edisto,  and  at  Clicraw,  wliero  it 
captured  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  Eebel  Jirtiller^-. 

At  Bentonville  one  of  Genei-al  Fuller's  regiments  captured  apiece  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  drove  his  cavalry  from  position,  actually  reaching  General 
Joe.  Johnston's  head-quarters  and  captui-ing  some  of  his  staft'  horses.  From 
Goldsboro'  General  Fuller's  command  marched  \vilh  (General  Sherman  in  pur- 
suit of  Joe.  Johnston's  army,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  that  Gcneriirs 
Eebel  forces.  Then  came  the  march  through  Kichmond  to  AVashington,  tho 
grand  review,  and  the  linal  '•  muster-out." 

General  Fuller  returned  to  Toledo  and  resumed  the  peaceful  pursuits  in 
midst  of  which  the  war  had  interrupted  him.  ]jefore  the  close  of  the  war  he 
received  the  brevet  of  Major-General,  which  he  had  so  richly  earned.  Ilis  ca- 
reer was  singular  in  that  the  promotions  whicli  his  gallant  conduct  alwaj'S  sug- 
gested came  so  slowly  ;  but  this  tardy  appreciation  never  affected  the  zeal  and 
devotion  which  he  carried  into  the  service.  "When,  at  last,  his  oflicial  honoia 
came,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  to  say  he  had  not  fairly  won  them. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  MANNING  F.  FORCE. 


A:N'NIN(t  F.  force  was  born  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1824.  He  completed  a  jDreparatorj^  course  at 
academies  in  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  and  then  entered  the  Har- 
vard University,  and  graduated  with  lumor,  both  in  the  classical  and  law  depart- 
ments. He  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Timothy 
Walker.  In  a  few  years  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Walker,  Kebler  & 
Force,  and  was  engaged  in  the  successl'ul  practice  of  his  profession  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out. 

He  at  once  began  to  prepare  for  the  crisis  b}-  assiduous  drilling,  and  in  July, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Twentieth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  reported  at 
Camp  Chase  in  August,  and  was  promoted  almost  immediately  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  The  C(Vioiiel  of  the;  regiment,  an  old  engineer  officer  of  the  regular 
ami}-,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  then  constructing  near  Cincin- 
nati, and  continued  on  detached  service  most  of  the  time  until  he  resigned.  Thus 
the  whole  work  of  drilling  and  disciplining  the  regiment  fell  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Force ;  and  the  record  of  the  regiment  shows  that  it  was  well  done. 
It  filled  up  slowly,  and  was  not  sent  into  active  service  until  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1SG2.  It  ])roceeded  b}-  way  of  Faducah  to  Fort  Donelson,  arriving  at  that 
point  on  Frida}'  befcn-e  the  surrender.  It  was  one  of  the  regiments  selected  to 
guard  the  prisoners  on  their  wayJS'orth.     It  became  separated  into  detachments, 
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and  was  not  united  until  the  end  of  Marcli,  ut  Crumjys  Landing,  on  the 
Tennessee. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Force  was  not  engaged,  as  the  division  (General  Low.  Wallace's)  to  which  he 
belonged  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  until  evening;  but  on  the  second  day  he 
participated  in  all  the  important  movements.  Soon  after  this  battle  the  Colonel 
of  the  Twentioth  resigned  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Force  was  promoted  to  the 
vacancv.  The  Twentieth  was  selected  to  guard  the  communications  of  the 
annv.  and  it  remained  on  this  duty  until  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  when  it 
moved  to  Bolivar.  Colonel  Force  passed  through  the  Mississippi  central  cam- 
paign, and  then  moved  to  Memphis.  From  this  point  he  sailed,  with  his  regi- 
ment, down  the  Mississippi  on  the  Vicksburg  campaign.  Colonel  Force's  regi- 
ment was  actively  engaged  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  exhibiting  special  bravery 
in  ihe  battles  of  Eaymond  and  Champion  Hills.  It  also  bore  its  full  share  \n 
the  siege  operations  around  Vicksburg. 

In  June,  1S63,  Colonel  Force  was  placed  in  coommand  of  the  Second  Bri- 
gade, Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Coi'ps  ;  and  in  August  he  was  appointed  Brig- 
adier-General for  gallant  service  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

In  Xovcmber  General  Force  was  placed  in  command  of  the  post  at  Big 
Black  Bridge,  then  considered  the  most  important  outpost  around  Vicksburg. 
He  remained  here  until  ^larch,  18G4:,  with  the  exception  of  one  month,  during 
which  he  was  engaged  in  Sherman's  Meridian  expedition.  The  Seventeenth 
Corps  joined  General  Sherman  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  at  Acworth,  Georgia; 
and  from  that  time  until  the  22d  of  July  General  Force  shared  all  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  the  campaign.  Early  in  the  struggle  in  front  of  Atlanta,  on 
the  22d  of  July,  General  Force  received  a  bullet  through  his  face,  just  below  the 
eye.     He  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  was  at  once  sent  North. 

Hardly  waiting  until  his  wound  was  healed,  he  hastened  back  to  the  field  in 
October,  and  rejoined  his  brigade  in  time  to  lead  it  to  Savannah.  Just  before 
starting  on  the  march  through  the  Carolinas  General  Leggett,  commanding  the 
Third  Division,  was  taken  sick,  and  General  Force  was  assigned  to  the  division, 
which  he  commanded  so  satisfactorily  that,  on  the  return  of  General  Leggett, 
be  wa.s  transferred  to  the  First  Division.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Gen- 
erals Blair,  Slocum,  and  Howard,  General  Force  was  brcvettcd  Major-General 
"for  special  gallantry  before  Atlanta,  to  date  from  March  13,1865."  General 
Force  has  returned  to  jn-ivate  life,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Cincinnati, 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  HENRY  B.  BANNING. 


HENEY  B.  BANNING,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Anthony-  Banning,  and 
son  of  James  and  Eliza  Banning,  was  born  at  Banning's  Mills,  in  Knox 
Count}',  Ohio,  November  10,  1834. 

His  mother,  an  accomplished  and  Christian  \a6y,  superintended  his  early 
education.  As  he  grew  larger  he  attended  the  Clinton  district  school,  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Academy,  and  Ken3'on  College. 

He  remained  at  Kcnyon  but  a  short  time,  returned  to  liis  home,  and  entered 
the  office  of  Hosmer,  Curtis  &  Devin  as  a  law  student,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out  in  18G1  he  had  acquired  a  good  i-eputation 
as  a  law^-er,  and  was  doing  a  fine  business  in  his  native  town  of  Mt.  Vernon.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Douglas  Democrat. 

Upon  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  troops,  he  vras  one  of  the  first  to 
enlist.  On  the  IGth  da}'  of  April,  18G1,  two  companies  Averc  organized  in  Mt. 
Vernon.  He  was  elected  Captain  of  one,  which  afterward  became  company  B, 
Fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  In  June,  1861,  the  regiment  Avas  reorganized, 
and  Captain  Banning  was  unanimously  re-elected  Captain  of  his  compan3\ 

At  this  time  Governor  Dennison  offered  him  a  Mnjority  in  another  ref'-i- 
ment,  but  he  declined  it,  6a3Mng,  "his  experience  and  niilitar}' knowledge  would 
not  justify  him  in  accepting  the  promotion."  He  served  with  his  company 
until  the  spring  of  1862,  taking  ])art  in  the  battles  of  Eich  Mountain,  Eomney, 
Blue  Gap  (where  his  compan}-  captured  a  stand  of  Eebcl  colors),  Winchester, 
and  Cross  Kej-s.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  General  Shields,  Governor 
Tod  appointed  him  Major  of  the  Fifty-Second  Ohio.  When  he  arrived  at 
Columbus,  the  regiment  had  gone  to  the  field,  and  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eighty-Seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  a  three  nionth.s'  regi- 
ment. At  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the  Eighty-Seventh  he  was  made  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentj'-Fifth,  with  which  he  served 
until  the  spring  of  1863.  He  was  then  transferred  to  and  made  Colonel  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-First  regiment,  upon  the  petition  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  regiment.  He  spent  about  two  months  drilling  and  disciplining  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twentj^-First,  which  had  been  taken  into  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  without  discipline  or  drill,  and  armed  with  unserviceable 
arms,  and  had  won  no  enviable  reputation.  During  this  time  he  matle  it  one  of 
the  best-drilled  and  disciplined  regiments  in  the  Eeserve  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  He  first  led  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-First  to  battle  at 
Chickamauga.     His  regiment  was  the  right  of  Steedman's  division  on   the  ter- 
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rifie  Sunday  afternoon  ihargo.  Their  battle-cry  was,  "Wipe  out  Perryville." 
"With  his  regiment  Colonel  Bannini,^  held  the  right  all  that  afternoon,  and 
just  at  dark,  when  out  of  ammunition,  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest,  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twentv-First  engaged  the  Twent\--Second  Alabama,  drove  them, 
and  captured  their  colors,  the  onl}'  Ecbel  colors  taken  in  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga. 

Colonel  Banning  remained  in  command  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
First  throughout  the  Atlanta  campaign,  being  in  Buzzard's  Roost,  Resaca,  Rome, 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Pallas,  Peachtrec  Creek,  and  Jonesboro",  as  well  as  in  many 
hard  skirmishes.  After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  the  com- 
niander  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  in  his  official  report,  recommended  Colonel 
Banning  for  promotion  to  a  Brevet  Brigadier-General  lor  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous service  daring  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

General  George  H.  Thomas  indorsed  this  recommendation,  and  the  brevet 
was  issued. 

In  the  battle  of  Nashville  he  served  with  his  old  commander,  Genei-al  Jas. 
B.  Stcedman,. distinguished  himself,  and  was  brcvetted  Major-General. 

General  Banning  was  placed  in  command  of  the  One  Hundi-ed  and  Ninety- 
Fifth  Regiment,  and  served  in  the  Yalley  of  Virginia  In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1SC5.  He  commanded  the  post  of  Alexandria,  Yirginia,  until  December, 
1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  to  take  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  from  Knox  County. 

General  Banning's  promotions  were  all  won  upon  the  battlefield.  On  duty 
he  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  the  very  letter  of  his  orders  had  to  be  obeyed. 
OflF  duty  he  rode,  chatted,  and  smoked,  wrestled,  jumped,  and  ran  foot-races,  ate, 
and  almost  lived  with  his  men;  Avhilc  his  old  white  hat  and  velveteen  pants 
gave  him  anything  but  a  military'  appearance.  His  command  was  always  sup- 
plied with  the  best  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments  afforded. 

His  punishments  Avere  never  severe.  He  never  court-martialed  orjn-eferred 
charges  agaitist  a  soldier.  On  the  march  he  Avould  dismount,  take  some  tired 
soldier's  gun,  and  place  him  on  his  horse.  At  night  he  Avould  not  sleep  until  ho 
had  visited  his  men  and  seen  that  they  were  comfortable,  and  visited  his  pickets 
and  ."'jcn  they  were  well  posted. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  ERASTUS  B.  TYLER. 


E:^ERAL  TYLER  Avaa  Lorn  in  V\'cst  Bloomficld,  Ontario  Count}^  I^cw 
York.      Soon    after   his    birth    his    ]):u-onts   removed    to    Ravenna,   Ohio. 
Tlie  Greneral  was  educated  at  Granville,  Ohio;  and  at  an  early  age  en- 
gaged in  active  business,  which  required  liini  to  travel  extensively  in  the  States 
of  Pennsj'lvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.     lie  was 
a  partner  in  the  American  Fur  Company  at  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
was  attending  to  the  business  of  the  company,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
when  Fort  Sumter  was  tired  upon.     Impelled  by  his  sense  of  duty,  as  a  loj^al 
citizen,  he  retired  from  his  lucrative  employment,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  tele- 
gram from   Governor  Dennison,  hastened  to   meet  such   requirements  as    his 
country  might  impose,  upoi.  him.     Being  Brigadier-General  of  Militia,  and  in 
command  of  the  division  formed  by  the  Counties  of  Portage,  Trumbull,  and 
Mahoning,  he  repaired  to  his  hf.'mc  in  JJavenna.     He  opened  a  recruiting  office 
on  April  17,  1861,  and  on  the  :^2d  he  was  in  Camp  Taylor,  near  Cleveland,  with 
two  companies.     Here  an  election  for  Colonel  was  held  by  the  thirty  officers  of 
the   ten    companies    that    constituted    the    Seventh    Ohio,    and    General    Tyler 
received  twenty-nine  votes.     This  choice  was  confirmed  at  Camp  Dennison   by 
a  vote  of  the  whole  regiment.     The  Seventh  Ohio  was  organized,  at  first,  for 
three  months;   but  after  spending  six  weeks  in   instructing  the  men,  Colonel 
Tyler,  in  one  day,  succeeded  in  re-enlisting  seven  hundred  of  them  for  three 
years;  and,  in  a  few  daj'S,  he  secured  the  requisite  number  for  a  full. regiment. 
It  being  well-known  that  Colonel  Tyler  was  intimately  acquainted  Avith  the 
whole  region  of  Western  Virginia,  he  was  ordered  to  Grafton   to  advise  with 
General  McClcllan.     He  spent  eight  days  in  consultation  with  that  officer,  and 
gave  him  information  as  to  the  mountain  passes,  roads,  streams,  fords,  and  tho 
general  topography  of  the  entire  section.      About  the  26th  of  June  Colonel 
Tyler's  regiment  came  forward  to  Grafton,  where  he  took  command  and  proceeded 
to    Clarksburg.      His    first    march   was    to  "Weston,   where  were    forty  thous- 
and dollars  in  gold,  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  Wise.     It  was  known  that 
General  McCIellan  was  on  his  way  to  Clarksburg,  where,  upon  his  arrival.  Colonel 
Tyler  expected  an  order  to  marcli  for  Weston.     Accordingly  he  anticipated  tho 
order  by  drawing  up  his  men  near  the  depot,  directing  them  to  watch  his  motions 
when  the  train  arrived,  for  if  tlie  oi-der  was  "nuirch,"  he  woidd  wave  liis  hand- 
kerchief, and  they  were  to  start   immediatelj'.     Uiion   the  arrival  of  the  train 
General  ^IcClcllan  asked  him  how  soon  ho  could  march  for  Weston.     "Look 
yonder  and  I  v,-il!  show  you,"  was  Colonel  Tyler's  reply;  and  waving  his  hand- 
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keix'hicf,  the  rci^imcnt  stnu-k  the  double-quick  and    rapidly  disappeared.     The 
gold  was  saved,  and  turned  over  to  the  new  State  of  "West  Virginia. 

General  ^MeClellan.  ujion  leaving;  Western  Virginia,  placed  General  Tyler 
in  command  of  the  Seventh.  Tenth,  Thirteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Oiiio  Regiments, 
the  Fii-st  Virginia  Infantry.  Captain  Slack's  Howitzer  Batter^-,  Cai^tain  Bagg'a 
"Snake  Hunters."  and  a  company  of  Chicago  Cavalry.  The  o])erations  of  Colonel 
Tvler  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha  were  conducted  Avith  marked 
effieiencv.  lie  was.  lu^wever.  unfortunate  in  having  his  own  regiment  surprised 
at  Cross  Lanes  by  Floyd's  command,  utterly  broken,  routed,  and  scattered  in 
every  direction.  General  Rosecrans,  then  commanding  the  Department  of  West 
Viririnia.  was  at  first  disposed  to  blame  Colonel  Tyler  severely  for  this  disaster, 
but  investigation  IkuI  the  eftect  to  mitigate,  if  not  wholly  to  do  away  with,  the 
censure. 

On  the  10th  of  Pccember  Colonel  Tyler  was  ordered  to  Romnc}',  where  he 
united  his  forces  with  those  under  General  Tander,  and  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Brigade  of  Lander's  division.  At  the  death  of  General  Lander 
he  joined  General  Shields  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  ])articipatcd  in  the 
battle  of  Winchestei-.  and  for  In-aveiy  upon  that  occasion,  he  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  on  Ma}'  1-i,  18G2.  He  was  also  engaged  at  Front 
Koval  and  Port  Bepublic.  Hi  the  latter  engagement  General  Tyler  with  three 
thousand  troops  resisted  Stonewall  Jackson  with  eight  thousand  for  five  hours, 
when  Jackson  received  a  re-enforcement  of  six  thousand  men.  General  Tyler, 
however,  retired  in  good  order. 

At  the  battle  of  Antietam  General  Tyler  commanded  a  brigade  of  Penn- 
gylvania  troops  that  were  enlisted  for  nine  months.  It  was  their  first  battle; 
and  though  not  brought  into  action  until  the  eleventh  hour  they  did  excellent 
Bcrvice.  He  was  with  his  brigade  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  and 
soon  after  this  the  l)rigadc  was  mustered  out,  the  term  of  enlistment  having 
expired. 

General  Tyler  was  now  ordered  to  Baltimore,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  north-western  defenses  of  the  cit}-.  He  assumed  command  at  the  time 
that  General  I>ee  was  making  his  invasion  into  Marj'land,  and  eccessionism  was 
rampant  throughout  the  cit)-.  General  Tyler,  with  great  industr}',  set  about 
arming  tlic  Union  citizens,  and  in  three  days  he  had  ten  thousand  men  at  the 
barricades  ready  to  repel  the  invaders.  The  administration  of  General  Tyler  in 
Baltimore  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  Union  citizens. 

Soon  after  this  General  T3ler  was  stationed  at  the  Helay  House,  in  charge 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  forming 
a  line  of  dcfcnKc  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no 
Kcbcl  raid  ever  crossed  this  line,  until  the  attempt  which  resulted  in  the  battle 
of  Monocacy.  General  Tyler,  though  not  in  chief  command,  may  claim  a  large 
■hare  both  in  planning  and  in  fighting  this  battle;  and  though  neither  the 
rcHuIt  of  long  j»r(;paralion,  nor  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  many  othci-s,  it  was 
dcverc  and  decisive.  Speaking  of  General  Tyler's  part  in  the  Monocacy  battle, 
Preeidcnt  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Philadelphia. 
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"The  country  is  more  indebted  to  General  Tyler  tium  to  any  other  man  for  tho 
salvation  of  Washington."  From  the  Eelay  House  he  was  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  he  remained  in  this  position  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  rank  of  Major-Gcneral  by  Brevet  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
meritorious  service. 

Few  have  been  more  exposed  to  danger  than  General  Tj'ler,  and  yet  ho  has 
singularly  escaped  serious  pci'sonal  injury.  At  Winchester  seven  balls  passed 
through  his  clothes;  at  Port  Eepublic  he  was  struck  twice  with  ball  and  shell, 
and  his  hat  was  torn  in  pieces;  at  Fredericksburg  he  was  struck  on  the  left 
breast  by  a  ball;  at  Cliancellorsville  he  had  a  button  shot  off  the  left  side  of  his 
coat;  and  in  other  battles  he  had  similar  escapes.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  valuable  presents;  among  the  more  notable  of  these,  bestowed  by  those 
Avho  knew  him  best,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  are  a  magnificent  sword,  sash,  belt,  and  spurs,  and  a 
valuable  horse  of  fine  action  and  high  spirit.  General  Tyler  had  been  for  many 
years  a  temperate  man,  even  to  the  extent  of  total  abstinence.  He  maintained 
these  principles  in  the  army,  and  he  succeeded  by  his  example  in  suppressing, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  among  the  men  of  his  com- 
mand. Integrity,  firmness,  and  kindness  of  heart  have  secured  for  him  popu- 
larity in  every  department  of  the  army  in  which  he  served,  and  the  obedience, 
respect,  and  affection  of  his  men. 
YoL.  I.— 53. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  THOMAS  H.  EWING. 


THOMAS  H.  EWING,  the  third  son  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  politician,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  August 
11,  1S29.  He  received  a  liberal  education;  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University.  Rhode  Island;  and  in  March,  1S55,  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School. 
At  both  institutions  he  ranked  high,  and  he  was  generally  believed  to  have  in- 
herited a  large  share  of  his  father's  ability. 

In  1856  he  removed  from  Ohio  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where,  with  one 
of  his  brothers,  and  with  his  brother-in-law,  then  known  as  Captain  Sherman, 
he  began  the  practice  of  law.  lie  was  successful  from  the  outset,  and  soon  came 
to  rank  as  the  leading  lawyer  of  the  young  State.  He  also  became  prominent 
in  politics,  and  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  Eepublican  leaders.  He  was  chosen 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  this  position  he  served 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1802,  he  recruited  and  organized  the  Eleventh 
Regiment  of  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Colonel. 
Ue  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Fort  AVayne  and  Cane  Hill.  At 
Prairie  Grove  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  for  his  gallant  serv- 
ices in  this  battle  he  was  promoted  to  be  Brigadier-Genei-al  of  volunteers  on 
the  11th  of  March,  18G3. 

In  June,  18G3,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  the  Bor- 
der, comprising  all  of  Kansas  and  the  western  tier  of  counties  in  Missouri.  He 
now  began  tlie  work  of  exterminating  the  guerrilla  bands  which  infested  the 
border  counties,  and  repressed,  with  a  strong  hand,  the  thieving  expeditions, 
which,  through  every  month  of  the  precceding  summer,  had  desolated  with  im- 
punity the  villages  of  that  unhappy  region. 

In  March,  1804,  the  District  of  the  Border  was  abolished  by  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Kansas.  By  request  of  Major-General  Rosecran^,  then 
commanding  the  Department  of  Missouri,  Genera!  Ewing  was  ordered  to  report 
to  him,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  St.  Louis  District. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  General  Price 
had  entered  the  State  witli  a  large  force,  (icnci-al  Ewing  was  ordered  to  the  post 
at  Pilot  Knob,  with  instructions  to  hold  it  if  possible  against  any  mere  detach- 
ments of  the  enemy,  but  to  evacuate  it  if  menaced  by  Price's  whole  army, 
known  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  strong.  y 
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At  dawn  on  the  mornini^  of  the  27th  of  September,  he  commenced  one  of 
the  most  stubborn,  and,  for  the  number  engao-ed,  one  of  the  most  sanguiiuiry 
conflicts  of  the  war.  The  enemy  hud  entered  the  valley  at  Shut-in  Ciap,  a 
narrow  gorge  in  the  mountain,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Pilot  Knob. 
The  whole  available  force,  cavalry,  infantr}',  and  artillery,  garrisoning  the  post 
was  one  thousand  and  sixty  eflective  men;  six  hundred  of  whom  were  raw 
troops  scarcely  organized.  But  the  advantages  of  delaying  the  enemy  a  few 
days  in  his  march  northward,  and  of  making  a  stubborn  fight  before  retreating, 
seemed  so  great,  even  if  the  defense  should  be  unsuccessful,  that  General  Ewing 
resolved  to  stand  fast  and  take  the  chances. 

With  his  meager  forces  he  immediately  attacked  the  advancing  columns  of 
Price,  and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  between  the  gap  and  the  fort.  By 
two  o'clock  he  had  been  forced  into  the  works.  By  this  time  the  enemy  had 
massed  two  divisions  on  the  mountain  sides,  with  their  artillery  commanding 
the  fort.  The  opening  of  the  battery  on  the  mountain  was  the  signal  for  the 
assault,  and  with  demoniac  yells  at  least  six  thousand  men  precipitated  thcm- 
Belves  upon  the  fort.  They  were  met  with  grape  and  canister  from  seven  guns 
and  an  incessant  fire  of  musketr}'.  The  enemy  wavered,  broke,  and  fell  back, 
leaving  the  ground  strewn  with  their  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Ewing  had  lost  one-fourth  of  his  available  force.  He  felt  assured 
that  the  enemy  would  rail}',  and  as  the  fort  was  untenable,  he  resolved,  hazard- 
ous as  it  was,  to  attemjit  a  retreat.  Accordingl}^  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  moved  silently  from  the  fort  with  his  six  field  pieces,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cavahy,  and  five  hundred  infantr3^  Two  hours  afterward  the  magazine  ex- 
ploded, a  slow  match  having  been  applied  when  the  troops  left.  He  was  hotly 
pursued  b}*  Shelby's  and  Marmaduke's  commands,  but  he  succeeded  in  keei^ing 
them  at  bay  until  he  reached  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  at 
Harrison — having  marched  sixty-six  miles  in  thirtj'-nine  hours,  and  maintained 
a  si:)iritcd  running  fight  for  twenty  miles. 

At  Harrison  the  General  threw  up  rude  defenses,  got  his  guns  in  position 
during  the  night,  and  for  three  days  kept  at  bay  and  repulsed  several  assaultH 
made  by  an  enemy  ten  times  the  number  of  his  own.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
was  relieved  by  a  force  from  Eolla,  to  which  place  he  moved  his  diminished 
and  exhausted  command. 

Thus  closed  a  campaign  of  a  week  of  stubborn  fighting,  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  but  still  rarelj-  excelled  during  the  war.  General  Ewing  lost  com- 
paratively few  men,  and  no  guns  nor  munitions  of  war,  save  those  destroyed 
at  Pilot  Knob.  The  enemy  lost  over  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and, 
more  than  all,  lost  their  last  hope  of  taking  St.  Louis. 

In  his  ofiicial  report  of  this  campaign  against  Price  in  Missouri,  General 
Eosecrans  in  expressing  his  thanks  to  his  various  subordinates,  names  General 
Ewing  first,  saying : 

"  General  Ewing  de.serves  special  mention  for  military  judgment,  courage,  and  gallantry,  in 
holding  Pilot  Knob  till  he  had  a  certainty  of  the  enemy's  force,  as  well  as  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  withdrew  his  troops  to  KoUa." 
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And  in  the  proooding  part  of  ilio  report,  General  Eosecrans  thus  describes 
General  Ewing's  share  in  the  campaign: 

*'Gei>on\l  Kwinsr  was  sent  to  Pilot  Knob  witli  directions  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  lind 
out  whether  anv  more  than  Shelby's  division  of  Price's  army  was  in  south-east  Missouri,  and  to 
that  end  to  iiold  Pilot  Knob  until  he  was  certain.  AVith  a  soldierly  comprehension  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  duties,  while  reporting  the  current  rumors  of  the  advance  of  Price  with  his  whole 
force,  he  c.\pres.<ed  Ids  doubts,  and  held  his  position  until  the  27th,  when  he  sustained  a  terrific 
a.<i;nuh  in  Kort  Davidson,  a  small  field-work  in  the  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  within  cannon 
range,  which  he  held  with  about  one  thousand  men,  one-half  raw  troops— establishing  beyond 
question  the  presence  of  all  Prices's  command  in  that  quarter.  He  gloriously  repulsed  them, 
kiliinsr  and  wonndin<;  some  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  lost  only  twenty-eight  killed,  and 
fifty-six  woundcl.  .  .  .  Finding  Marmaduke's  and  Fagens's  Kebel  divisions  before  him,  and 
his  poeiition  o>mmanded  by  a  numerically  superior  artillery,  he  acted  on  suggestions  made  when 
I  was  discussing  with,  him  the  possibilities  of  the  jwsition.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  he  spiked 
his  heavy  guns,  blew  up  the  magazine,  amnuinition,  and  supplies,  and  with  the  field  battery  and 
remains  of  his  command,  retreated  through  the  hills  toward  the  Meramee  Valley,  hoping  to  reach 
a  point  on  the  railroad  whence  he  could  move  to  St.  Louis.  But  the  enemy  pursued  him,  ha- 
rassed his  rear  on  the  march  (wiiich  he  directed  along  a  ridge  where  the  enemy  could  not  flank 
him),  and  overtook  him  near  Harrison's  Station,  where,  seizing  and  extending  the  temporary 
defenseii  c<jnstructed  by  tlie  militia,  he  displayed  such  vigor  that,  after  harassing  him  for  tiiirty- 
six  hours,  and  making  several  attacks,  on  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of  Sanborn's  cavalry, 
the  Rebels  left  him  and  he  escaped  with  all  his  command  to  Eolla." 

General  Ewing  \vas  brevottcd  Major-Goncral  for  his  conduct  in  this  cam- 
paign. The  war  being  iiractically  ended,  and  no  further  active  duties  being 
required  in  that  depai-tmeutj  be  resigned  his  conimissiou  on  the  12lh  of  March, 
1865. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  EMERSON  OPDYCKE. 


EMEESON  OPDYCKE  was  born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  January 
7th,  1830.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861,  in  the 
Forty-First  Ohio  lufantr}-;  but  was  made  First-Lieutenant  in  August. 
He  rajiidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  and  in  the  winter  of  '61-2 
he  was  detailed  to  instruct  the  6fficers  of  Hascall's  brigade.  His  success  at- 
tracted favorable  notice,  and  in  January,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain.  He 
acted  as  Major  of  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  when  a 
charge  was  ordered  he  seizetl  the  colors,  which  were  lying  on  the  ground,  the 
color-bearer  having  been  shot,  advanced  a  short  distance,  and  commanded: 
"  Forty-First  Ohio,  follow  j'our  colors!  "  The  charge  was  made  gallantly,  and 
though  Captain  Opdycke  received  two  Avounds,  he  remained  with  the  command 
and  on  duty. 

He  served  in  Nelson's  division  through  the  Corinth  campaign,  and  until 
he  was  ordered  by  Governor  Tod  to  organize  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Fifth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  at  home  upon  this  duty  when  Kirby  Smith 
threatened  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  request  of  his  friends  he  took  command  of 
twelve  hundred  "Squirrel  Hunters,"  and  reported  them  for  duty  at  Covington. 
He  left  the  State  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  well  drilled  and  disciplined  on  the 
3d  of  Jajiuary,  1863.  He  moved  southward  through  Nashville  and  Franklin, 
and  was  assigned  to  Harker's  Brigade,  Wood's  Division,  Twenty-First  Corps, 
just  previous  to  the  opening  of  Rosecrans's  campaign  of  1863.  He  entered 
Chattanooga  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  was  luriouslj-  engaged  in  the  two 
day's  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Upon  one  occasion  during  the  battle  General 
Thomas  said  to  Colonel  Opdycke,  in  regard  to  a  position  which  the  regiment 
occupied:  "This  point  must  be  held;"  and  the  Colonel  replied,  more  piously 
than  is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  "  We  will  hold  it,  or  go  to  Heaven  I'rom 
it."     Colonel  Opdycke  was  liit  once,  but  Avas  not  seriously  injured. 

At  the  battle  of  Mission  Eidgo  he  commanded  five  regiments,  and  in  the 
assault  he  had  two  horses  disabled.  His  command  captured  seven  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, a  large  number  of  small  arms,  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  He  served 
next  under  General  Sheridan  in  the  East  Tennessee  camjiaign.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  1864,  he  effected,  by  a  feint,  a  lodgment  upon  Eocky  Face  Mountain.  He 
planned  and  executed   this  movement  himself     On  the   l-lth  of  May  he  was 
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severely  Avoundod  at  l\osaoa,  and  was  taken  to  the  rear;  but  ho  soon  returned, 
and  only  retired  with  the  regiment.  He  eontinued  to  serve  with  the  troops, 
thouj^h  sufTerinjx  severely  iVoni  liis  wound.  lie  eoninianded  the  five  regiments 
attain  at  New  Hope  Chureh,  Muddy  Creek,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Penchtree  Creek, 
and  Atlanta,  until  August  t)th,  Avhen  he  was  assigned  to  the  eommand  of  the 
Fii-st  Brigade,  Second  IMvision,  Fourth  Corps.  The  brigade  was  engaged  at 
Jonesboro'  and  Lovejov's.  after  which  the  division  returned  to  Chattanooga. 
The  time  was  occupied  with  minor  operations  about  Bridgeport,  Eesaca,  Alpine, 
and  Pulaski,  until  November  30th,  when  Opdycke's  brigade  was  rear-guard  for 
Schofields  army. 

In  the  battle  of  Franklin,  the  brigade  was  posted  across  the  Columbia 
Pike  near  Carter's  house.  The  Colonel's  orders  were  to  act  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, anil  to  tight  when  and  where  he  might  be  most  needed.  The  Rebels 
mas.sed  heavily  in  front  of  Carter's  Hill,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  captured  the 
fortitications ;  as  soon  as  the  Colonel  saw  this  he  shouted  with  all  his  power: 
"  Firet  brigade,  forward  to  the  works  !  "  The  regiments  charged  grandly.  Bay- 
onets were  soon  bloody,  and  muskets  were  clubbed  in  the  furious  encounter. 
Colonel  Opdycke  fired  all  the  cartridges  from  his  revolver,  and  broke  the  bari-el 
b}-  using  it  as  a  club.  He  then  dismounted  and  fought  with  a  musket  like  a 
common  soldier.  The  contest  was  short;  the  Rebels  were  driven  back  ;  eight 
guns  were  retaken  ;  four  hundred  Rebels  and  ten  battle-flags  were  captured.  The 
Ucbel  General  Carter  fell,  mortally  wounded,  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
where  he  was  born  ;  and  General  Pat.  Cleburne  fell  dead,  his  horse  resting  on 
the  National  breastworks.  At  the  battle  of  Nashville  the  brigade  was  again 
engaged,  capturing  three  pieces  of  artillery,  one  battle-flag,  and  three  hundred 
prisoners. 

Colonel  Opd3'cke  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  February 
7th,  1805.  Some  months  later  ho  received  a  brevet  appointment  as  Major-Gcn- 
eral,  to  date  from  November  20th,  18G4.  This  unusual  promotion — antedating 
his  brevet  as  Brigadier — was  given  for  "  important  and  gallant  services  at  the 
battle  of  F'ranklin,"  and  was  understood  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  recep- 
tion, from  his  immediate  commander,  of  a  recommendation  for  his  appointment 
aa  Colonel  in  the  regular  service,  bearing  the  following  official  indorsement  from 
the  model  soldier  of  the  American  Army: 

"K«»pTtly  forwar<lf>(],  Btrnn^ly  and  earnestly  recommended.  I  agree  in  every  particular 
with  what  Mnjor-dener.ii  Wood  ins  said  concerning  Brevet  Brigadier-General  OpdycUe,  and  I 
connider  him  «nc-  of  the  most  intelligent  and  competent  officers  in  the  service.  lie  is  brave  and 
gnliant,  and  hat  dixlinguishcd  himsoif  on  many  of  the  battle-fields  of  the  West,  and  lias,  by  his 
wial  lK>th  in  the  organizntion  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  by  his  heroism  on  the  field, 
contributed  much  to  secure  the  hucccsh  which  has  so  signally  rewarded  the  obstinate  and  per- 
•ijitcnt  battlingH  of  tln«  army.  Knowing  (lencral  Opdycke  personally,  and  being  fully  informed 
and  convinced  of  hifl  abilili«t<,  1  do  most  earnestly  rcqucst  that  this  ajjpointment  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  )iiit  meritorious  and  gnliant  conduct  in  the  past,  and  that  his  services  may  not 
be  ]fi*l  to  the  army  in  the  future.  I  believe  that  in  the  incrc.ise  or  reorganization  of  tiie  army  it 
U  Mound  [Kjjicy  to  Htlcrl  or  a})point  only  such  ofliwrs  as  are  of  known  integrity  and  ability,  and 
on  thcM!  groundx  I  a-iik  for  General  Opdycke's  appointment   in  the  Army  of  the   United  Htales, 
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feeling  asBured  that  he  will  do  nothing  but  that  which  shall  reflect  credit  both  on  himself  and 
the  army. 

[Signed]  "GEORGE  II.  TIIOM.\S, 

"Major-General  United  States  Army  commanding." 

Since  his  muster  out  Gcnoral  Opdycko  lias  resided  in  New  York.  He  is  n 
man  of  rigidlj-  temperate  habits,  havini^  never  drank  Ijalf  a  glass  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  in  his  life,  and  having  never  used  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLARD  WARNER. 


WILLAED  WAENER  was  born  in  Granville,  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
he  Avas  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  in  Muskingum  County. 
He  was  graduated  at  Marietta  College  in  1845.  He  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
ture until  1849,  Avhen  he  went  with  a  companj-  of  gold  seekers  to  California. 
In  1852  he  returned  successful,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  company.  He  eno-afed 
in  the  grocery  and  commission  business  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  1854  became  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  manager  of  the  Newark  Machine  Works. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was  active  in  raising  recruits,  and  in 
December,  1861,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  Major  of  the  Seventy-Sixth  Ohio 
Infantry,  having  previously  refused  a  higher  position  on  the  ground  of  inexpe- 
rience. On  the  9th  of  February,  1862,  he  left  the  State  with  his  regiment  for 
Fort  Donelson,  arriving  in  time  for  Saturda3''8  fight  and  Sundaj^'s  surrender. 
He  was  with  the  regiment  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  siege  of  Corinth,  Vicksburg, 
and  Jackson  campaigns,  and  at  the  capture  of  the  steamer  Fairplay.  He  led 
the  regiment, from  Vicksburg  to  Chattanooga,  and  through  the  battles  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  Mission  Eidge,  and  Einggold.  At  the  latter  place,  with  two  hun- 
dred men,  he  broke  General  Pat.  Cleburne's  lines  strongly  posted.  In  this  bat- 
tle Major  AVarner  lost,  in  thirty  minutes,  one-third  of  his  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  He  himself,  though  constantly  exposed,  escaped  unhurt,  but  all  be- 
spattered with  the  blood  of  his  fallen  comrades.  He  received  orders  prior  to 
these  battles  to  go  home  on  recruiting  service,  that  he  might  be  with  his  wife, 
who  was,  as  the  sequel  proved,  on  her  death-bed,  but  he  refused  to  avail  himself 
of  his  privileges  until  he  had  commanded  the  regiment  through  them  all.  He 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  the  14th  of  December,  I860,  and  in 
April,    18G4,    was   appointed    by    General    Sherman   Inspector-General    on    his 
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Ptatf.  He  pcrvcii  in  this  capacity  through  the  Athmta  campaign,  and  on  the 
pui^uit  of  Hood  until  AHatoona  was  reached,  when  he  accepted  the  Co- 
lonelcy of  one  of  the  new  regiments.  General  Sherman,  upon  relieving  him 
from  duty,  thanked  him  in  special  orders  for  his  zealous  and  intelligent  service, 
nnd  complimented   him  -'on  his  good  sense  in  preferring  service  with  troops  to 

Btaflf  duty." 

Colonel  "Warner  joined  his  new  regiment  at  Decherd,  Tennessee,  and  in 
Januarv,  1SG5  was  ordered  to  North  Carolina.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher 
he  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Kingston,  and  upon  the  occupation  of  the 
capital  of  the  "old  North  State  "  he  was  made  Provost-Marshal  of  the  city. 
After  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  post 
of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  he  continued  in  that  position  during  the  re- 
mainder ot  his  term  of  service.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Generals  Cox 
and  Schofield,  his  corps  and  department  commanders,  he  was  brevetted  Briga- 
dier-General in  July,  18G5.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  mustered  out  of  service, 
with  the  additional  honor  of  Brevet  Major-Gcneral,  for  " gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  during  the  war,"  to  rank  from  March  13,  1865. 

In  the  fall  of  1805  he  was  chosen  State  Senator  from  the  Sixteenth  Senato- 
rial District,  and  he  soon  proved  himself  as  efficient  in  the  council  as  in  the 
field.     He  resumed  his  old  residence  at  Newark. 


I 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  R.  WOODS. 


CHAELES    E.  WOODS    is   a   native   of  Licking    County,  Ohio,  and    a 
graduate    of  AVest    Point.     On   .his    completion  of  tlie    regular  course  in 
that  institution  in  July,  1852,  he  was  appointed    brevet  Second-Lieuten- 
ant in  the  First  Eegiment  Lifuntry. 

At  the  opening  of  tlic  rebellion  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Quartermaster 
on  General  Patterson's  staff.  He  was  afterward  assigned  to  General  Banks's 
staff,  and  he  continued  to  serve  as  Quartermaster  until  August,  1861,  Mdien  he 
was  assigned  to  the  recruiting  service  at  St.  Louis.  He  remained  there  until 
the  3d  of  October,  when  lie  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  with  permission  to  raise 
a  three  years'  regiment  in  Ohio. 

On  the  7th  of  October  Governor  Dennison  appointed  him  Colonel  of  the 
Seventy-Sixth  Infantry.  The  Forty-Fourth  had  then  its  complement  of  men, 
and  was  lying  in  camp  at  Springfield.  The  Governor  ordered  Colonel  Woods  to 
take  that  regiment  to  the  field.  Accordingly  he  left  Springfield  October  14th, 
in  command  of  the  Forty-Fonrth,  and  on  the  18th  he  reached  Camp  Piatt  in  the 
Kanawha  Yalley.  He  was  relieved  of  the  Forty-Fourth  by  Colonel  Gilbert,  and 
was  ordered  b}' General  Eosecrans  to  take  command  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
then  without  a  field  oflScer  present.  Under  General  Benham  he  participated  in 
a  chase  after  General  Floyd,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  he  returned  to  New- 
ark to  complete  the  organization  of  the  Seventy -Sixth. 

On  the  9th  of  Februar}',  1862,  he  proceeded  Avith  his  regiment,  by  way  of 
Cincinnati,  Paducah,  and  Smithland  to  Fort  Donolson.  He  landed  on  the  14th, 
and  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Thayer's  brigade  of  General  Lew.  Wallace's  divis- 
ion. Colonel  Woods  was  actively  engaged  on  the  15th,  the  regiment  losing 
sixteen  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  21st  Colonel  Wood  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  bi'igade  consisting  of  the  Fifty-Sixth,  the  Seventh-Sixth,  and 
the  Seventy-Eighth  Ohio  Eegiments  ;  the  Twentieth  Ohio  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  brigade.  On  the  1st  of  March  the  brigade  moved  across  the 
country  to  Metal  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  thence  up  the  river  to  Crump's 
Landing.  During  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landi^jg  Colonel  Whittlesey  of  the 
Twentieth  Ohio,  by  virtue  of  senioritj",  commanded  the  brigade,  and  Colonel 
Woods  was  with  this  regiment.  The  brigade  did  not  reach  the  field  until  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  it  went  into  action, 
and,  though  not  closely  engaged,  it  was  exjiosed  to  a  galling  fire  for  nine  hours. 
On  the  25th  of  April  Colonel  Woods  again  assumed  command  of  the  brigade, 
and  participated  in  the  advance  on  Corinth.  About  the  1st  of  June  he  moved 
to  Memphis;  and  on  the  24th  of  July  he  left  Memphis  ibr  Helena,  to  join  the 
Army  of  the  South-West. 
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On  tho  IGth  of  August  ho  moved  down  the  Mississippi,  in  command  of  tlie 
Second  Brigade  of  Ostei-haus's  division.  At  MiUikon's  Bend  the  gunhoats  cap- 
tured a  Kebel  steamer  lomled  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  information  was 
received  that  a  Eebel  regiment  was  encamped  on  shore.  Colonel  Woods  hindcd 
his  command,  but  the  enemy  fled.  Pursuit  was  made,  and  fifty  prisoners  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  were  captured;  in  addition  the  telegraph  line  was 
destroyed,  and  a  depot,  containing  a  large  amount  of  sugar  and  bacon,  was 
burned.  In  October  Colonel  Woods  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  from  Helena  to 
Pilot  Knob,  and  in  December  he  moved  with  Sherman's  foi-ces  against  Vicksburg. 
lie  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  but  was  not  actively  engaged. 
In  the  engagement  at  Arkansas  Post  Colonel  Woods's  regiment  suffered  severely, 
losing  sixty  men  in  less  than  lorty  seconds.  For  gallant  conduct  in  this  action 
he  was  recommended  by  General  Sherman  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General. 

On  the  15th  of  Januai-y.  ISGo,  Colonel  Woods  embarked  his  command  on 
transports,  and  on  the  2od  arrived  at  Young's  Point  oi^posite  Vicksbiu'g.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  2d  of  April,  when  ho  moved  up  the  river,  and  on  the  2d 
of  ^lay  commenced  the  march  across  the  countrj^  to  Grand  Gulf.  lie  was  en- 
gaged in  all  the  battles  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  from  the  lime  the  brigade 
left.  Grand  Gulf  until  the  23d  of  May  it  lost  two  hundred  men,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-tivc  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded  on  the  22d  of  May.  During  tho 
siege  the  brigade  was  posted  on  the  extreme  right  of  General  Grant's  army, 
near  tl)e  river  above  Vicksburg.  Colonel  Woods  laid  out  the  trenches  in  his 
part  of  tlie  line  himself,  having  no  engineer  officer  under  his  command. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  Colonel  moved  his  commaiul  toward  Jackson,  on  tho 
Bridgoj)ort  J^oad,  by  way  of  Bolton  and  Clinton.  Upon  reaching  Jackson  ho 
took  i)osition  in  the  second  line  of  the  Fifteenth  Arni}'  Corps,  and  there  re- 
mained for  some  days.xsustaining  slight  loss.  From  Jackson  tlie  brigade  made 
several  expeditions;  to  Canton,  to  Messenger's  Plantation,  and  again  to  Canton, 
finally  going  into  camp  for  the  summer  at  Big  Bhick  Bridge. 

On  the  22d  of  August  Colonel  Woods  received  his  appointment  as  Biigadicr- 
Gencral,  and  his  brigade  was  denominated  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  On  the  23d  of  September  the  corps  movctl  for  Chatta- 
nooga, General  Woods  accom))anying  it.  Upon  reaching  Chickasaw  on  tho 
Tennessee  River,  the  General  assumed  coiniuand  of  the  division.  Leaving  this 
point  tlie  division,  with  a  large  ammunition  and  supply-train,  averaged  eighteen 
miles  a  day,  and  arrived  at  Brown's  Ferry  on  tho  23d  of  Novembei*.  Tho  pon- 
toon bridge  being  broken  down,  tho  division  reported  to  General  Hooker,  and 
was  placed  in  his  column. 

General  Woods  cotnmanfled  his  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Loc^kout  Mountain, 
and  its  conduct  was  unexceptionable.  It  moved  forward  to  the  attack  with  an 
irresistible  energy,  and  held  evei-y  inch  of  gr(;und  witii  a  bravery  which  foiled 
the  enemy  in  all  its  attcm])lH  to  dislodge  it.  It  was  also  engaged  at  Mission 
Uidge,  making  captures  of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition.  The  brigade  hold  the 
advance  in   General  Hooker's  moveincnt  on    Ringgold,  and  was  hotly  engaged 
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with  the  enemy  posted  in  one  of  the  mountain  gaps.  Some  of  the  regiments 
fired  one  hundred  ciirtridges  per  man,  besides  rifling  the  boxes  of  tlie  killed  and 
wounded.  General  Wood's  brigade  i-eturned  to  Cliattanooga  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and  on  tlie  ?>d  it  murelied  to  Bridgeport;  the  march  was  continued  to 
Woodville,  where,  in  connection  with  the  First  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps, 
the  brigade  acted  as  guard  to  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  llailroad. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1SG4,  General  Woods's  coniinaud  left  Woodville,  nud 
marched  byway  ©f  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga.  The  troops  pressed  on  tI)r(High 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  about  the  12tli  of  May  arrived  near  to  Resaca.  In  the 
battle  at  that  place  General  Woods  liandkHl  his  bi-igade  with  rare  skill,  atid  was 
highly  complimented  by  his  superior  olHcers.  lie  was  next  engaged  at  Dallas, 
and  then  again  at  Kenesaw  ;  after  which  there  was  a  series  of  fightings  and 
flankings  in  which  the  General  participated,  until  the  occupation  of  Atlanta. 

General  Woods  led  his  brigade  through  the  Georgia  campaign,  and  also  the 
campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  accompanied  the  army 
to  Washington  City,  and  participated  in  the  grand  review.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1865,  by  telegram  from  General  Thomas,  commanding  at  Nashville,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Alabama,  with  head-quarters  at 
Mobile  ;  where  he  remained  through  that  and  the  ensuing  year. 

General  Woods  has  participated  in  the  following  campaigns,  skirmishes, 
sieges,  and  battles:  Campaign  of  the  Virginia  Valley  April,  Ma}-,  June,  Jul}', 
18G1;  pursuit  of  Eebel  forces  in  Kanawha  Valley,  November,  1861;  battle  of 
Fort  Donclson  ;  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing;  siege  of  Corinth  ;  expedition  down 
the  Mississippi,  August,  1862;  battle  of  Chickasaw  Baj-ou;  battle  of  Arkansas 
Post;  Jackson,  May  15,  1863 ;  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  assault.  May  22,  1863; 
siege  of  Jackson,  July,  1863;  skirmish  at  Canton,  JUI3-,  1863;  skirmish  at  Can- 
ton, July  17, 1863;  skirmishes  on  ]Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad,  near  Chero- 
kee Station  and  Tuscumbia,  October,  1863 ;  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  ;  battle 
of  Mission  Ridge;  battle  of  Ringgold.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign:  Battle  of 
Resaca;  battle  of  Dallas;  skirmishes  near  Kenesaw;  siege  of  Atlanta  and  bat- 
tles, 22d  and  28th  of  July,  1861 ;  battle  of  Jonesboro';  skirmish  at  Lovejoy's 
Station.  In  pursuit  of  Hood:  Skirmishes  at  mouth  of  Octoba;  Shi])'s  Gap;  Lit- 
tle River;  and  Turkej'town.  Georgia  campaign:  Battle  of  Griswoldville  ;  skir- 
mish at  Wright's  Bridge  ;  siege  of  Savannah.  Campaign  of  the  Carolinas  :  Skir- 
mish at  the  Little  Congaree;  skirmish  and  cajiture  of  Columbia;  and  b:ittle  of 
Bentonvillc.  During  nearly  five  years  of  service  Genei-al  Woods  was  absent 
forty-seven  da^^s  on  leave  ;  he  was  excused  from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  ten 
days;  and  these  constitute  the  sum  of  his  absence.  His  command  was  never 
engaged  in  a  skirmish  or  battle  in  which  he  also  did  not  participate. 

General  Woods  is  portly  in  appearance,  rather  slow  in  movements  and  in 
conversation.  He  gives  those  who  meet  him  the  impression  of  a  steady,  solid, 
judicious,  and  trustworthy  person,  rather  than  one  of  special  brillianc}-.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  once  spoke  of  him  as  a  "magnificent  officer."  Before  the  war  his 
political  sympathies  were  conservative  and  democratic. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  AUGUST  V.  KAUTZ. 


GI-]XE.RAL  KAUTZ  was  born  on  the  5th  of  January,  1828,  in  tlie 
vallc}-  of  Ispringcn,  near  Potzheim,  Grand  Dutliy  of  Baden,  Germany. 
Six  months  after  his  birth  his  father  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  after  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  moved  to  George- 
town, Brown  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1844  to  the  Ohio  Eivcr,  near  Riple}^,  where 
he  still  resides.  The  General  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  seven  children.  His 
father  was  a  carpenter,  and  sustained  his  famil}'  by  his  trade  until  his  removal 
from  Georgetown,  when  he  commenced  the  production  of  Catawba  wine.  From 
his  eleventh  to  his  fourteenth  year  the  General  was  employed  princi])ally  in  tlio 
printing  offices  in  Georgetown,  and  from  his  titteenth  to  his  eighteenth  year  ho 
assisted  his  father  at  his  trade  and  at  farming. 

In  June,  184G,  j-oung  Kautz  enlisted  as  a  private  in  company-  G,  First  Ohio 
Volunteers.  Colonel  Alex.  M.  Mitchell  commanding.  The  companj'  was  raised 
under  the  patronage  of  Thomas  L.  Ilamer,  afterward  Brigadier- General,  and 
went  to  Mexico.  The  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  First  Volunteer  Field 
Brigade,  Genei-al  Ilamer  commanding.  Kautz,  then  only  eighteen  years  old, 
served  out  his  enlistment  of  twelve  months,  and  was  with  his  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Monterey.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  by  Jonathan  D.  ^Morris,  then  meniljcr  of  Congress  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  In  1852  he  graduated,  and  was  appointed  Brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantr}-.  lie  joined  the  regi- 
ment at  Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon,  in  December,  1852,  and  served  with  it  until 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  was  ordered  to 
Fort  Steilacooni,  on  Piigct  Sound.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  down 
the  Bound  in  a  boat  to  visit  the  Indians.  After  a  month's  absence,  he  returned 
and  found  that  he  had  hccn  ]iroiuot(Ml  to  lies  a  full  ScM'ond- LicMit.enant,  and  had 
been  ftrdered  to  join  his  coiiiiciny  at  Iluniholijt  Hay,  ('alifornia. 

He  set  out  Ijy  land,  in  .July,  \\\\h  a  saddle-horse  and  a  j)ack-horse.  lie 
Cr088t-d  the  moiiiilains  through  the  Nacdiess  Pass,  and  was  joiiu^d  by  two  men 
who  acconipanicfi  him  to  trade  with  the  Jndians.  The  greater  ])ortion  of  the 
diHtancc  to  the  Dalles,  on  tin;  (Jolunihia  I^ivei',  was  niadc!  on  foot,  as  one  of  the 
horsc'^  had  givi-n  out  and  h;id  to  he  nlmndoned.  This  rc^gion  was  at  that^  time 
unexplored.  At  the  l)allcs  he  jjrocured  anolhei-  horse,  i-ecrossed  the  mountains 
by  tht;  Emigrant  Koad,  and  (ranie  into  Fort  Vancouver  at  the  time  that  an  out- 
break among  the  Ji«»gue  I'iver  Indians  occurrvjd,  ami  a  pi(!C(!  of  artilhu-y  was 
called  ior  by  Caj»tain  Aldens.      'I'Ih.-  dirtlance  was  ncaidy  lour  liundrcsd  miles,  Ijut 
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Kautz  was  disi^atclied  with  a  scrg-eant  and  a  twelve-pounder  brass  field  how- 
itzer and  caisson.  The  inarch  was  made  in  thirteen  days,  which  was  u  remark- 
ably short  time,  considering  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  mountainous 
country  over  which  he  passed.  When  he  reached  Rogue  River  an  engagement 
had  taken  place,  and  the  Indians  had  agreed  to  treat.  Lieutenant  Kautz  re- 
mained a  few  weeks,  and  then  continued  his  journey  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  arrived  in  October. 

At  San  Francisco  he  received  orders  to  report  to  Fort  Oxford,  whieli  is 
situated  on  the  Oregon  coast  near  the  California  line,  and  he  i-emained  in  (mhh- 
mand  of  this  post  until  January,  1856.  Lieutenant  Kautz's  term  of  service  at 
this  post  was  a  continuous  series  of  interesting  adventures.  On  the  25ih  of 
October,  1855,  while  making  a  recounoissance  through  the  Coast  Range  of  mount- 
ains, from  Fort  Oxford  to  Fort  Lane  with  forty  men,  he  encountered  a  largo 
force  of  hostile  Indians.  In  an  engagement  with  these  Indians,  Kautz  lost  two 
men  and  all  his  equipments,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  was  liit 
with  a  heavy  rifle  ball  in  his  right  side,  and  it  was  only  prevented  from  j)i'oving 
fatal  b}'  striking  a  memorandum  book  in  his  breast  jDOcket. 

In  December,  1855,  he  was  promoted  to  a  First-Lieutenant,  and  joined  his 
company  at  Fort  Steilacoom  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  18o6,  in  time  to 
take  part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Casey, 
Ninth  Infantrj'^,  in  which  he  was  wounded  again  in  an  engagement  on  White 
River,  Washington  Territory.  He  served  as  Quartermaster  at  Fort  Steilacoom 
until  October,  1858,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  North-Wcstern  Boundary  Com- 
mission. In  the  spring  of  1859  Lieutenant  Kautz  received  a  leave  of  absence, 
which  was  extended  for  a  year,  and  during  that  time  he  visited  Euroj)e  and 
spent  the  most  of  his  leave  on  the  Continent.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  was  ordered  immediately  to  accompany  an  expedition  to  convey  re- 
cruits to  Washington  Territor3^  He  joined  his  company  at  Fort  Chehoiis,  on 
Gray's  Harbor,  Washington  Territory',  in  December,  ISGO. 

In  May,  1861,  he  was  detailed  on  recruiting  service  for  his  regiment,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  been  appointed  Captain  in  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  he  joined  the  regi- 
ment at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  organization  of  the  regiment  was  com- 
pleted at  Washington  City  during  the  winter  of  1861-2,  and  it  made  the  cam- 
paign with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  peninsula.  Just  before  the  seven 
days'  fightino-  Kautz  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  continued 
in  command  of  it  until  the  following  September,  when  ho  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  Second  Ohio  Cavalry.  He  joined  the  regiment  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas  in 
October,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  procured  an  order  for  the  regiment  to  return 
to  Ohio  to  refit  and  remount.  The  winter  of  1862-3  was  spent  in  reorganizing, 
and  in  April,  1863,  Kautz  proceeded  with  the  regiment  to  Kentucky.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  he  participated  in  several  sharp  engagements  at  and 
near  Monticello,  and  a  part  of  the  time  commanded  a  brigade  composed  of  the 
Second  and  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry.  He  was  in  the  pursuit  of  John  Morgan 
through  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  and  Morgan's  defeat  at  Buffington  Island 
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was  due,  in  a  «::roat  moasuro,  to  his  judicious  attack.  Upon  returning  to  Ken- 
tucky. Kautz  was  appointed  Chief  of  Cavalry  of  the  Twenty-Third  Corps,  and 
served  in  that  capaeit}*  through  Burnside's  campaign  in  East  Tennessee  and 
through  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  In  January,  18G4,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  the  organization  of  the  East  Tennessee  recruits  at  Camj)  Nelson,  Ken- 
tucky ;  but,  before  he  could  enter  upon  his  work  at  Camp  Nelson,  he  was  ordered 
to  Washington  City  for  dut}'  in  the  Cavahy  Bureau,  where  he  remained  until 
just  previous  to  the  great  campaign  of  that  3-ear  against  Eichmond,  when  ho 
was  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General  and  ordered  to  the  Arni}^  of  the  James. 

He  took  command  of  the  cavalry  of  that  arm}-  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  in 
the  latter  part  of  Ajn-il.  His  force  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  men.  On  the  5th  of  May  he  set  out  to  cut  the  "Weldon  and  Petersburg 
Eailroad,  and  on  the  7th  he  struck  the  road  at  Ston^-  Creek  Station,  captured 
the  guard  and  burned  the  bridge,  water-tank  and  buildings.  The  next  da}'  ho 
burned  the  Xotaway  Bridge,  destroyed  the  next  station  south  and  captured 
more  prisoners;  amounting,  Avith  those  taken  the  day  previous,  to  one  hundred 
and  tort}'.  He  arrived  with  his  prisoners  at  City  Point  on  the  10th,  his  expedi- 
tion having  proved  entirely  successful.  On  the  lltli  of  Ma}^  he  crossed  over  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  on  the  12th  started  again  and  struck  the  Eichmond 
and  Danville  Eoad  at  Coal  Fields,  ten  miles  west  of  Eichmond;  he  destroyed 
the  station,  and  also  Powhatan  and  Chula  stations.  He  then  crossed  over  to 
the  South  Side  Eoad  and  destroj'ed  Wilson,  Mellville,  and  Black's  and  White's 
Stations,  and  returned  to  City  Point  b}'  way  of  Jarratt's  Station.  This  expedi- 
tion was  as  successful  as  the  first.  On  the  9th  of  June  General  Butler  planned 
an  expedition  to  surprise  Petersburg.  General  Gillmore,  commanding  the  prin- 
cipal force,  was  to  make  a  demonstration  and  occupy  the  enemy  while  General 
Kautz.  with  his  cavalry  force,  about  thirteen  hundred  strong,  was  to  force  the 
intrench nicnt  at  some  undefended  point.  General  Kautz  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  fortifications  on  the  Jerusalem  Plank  Eoad,  and  penetrated  to  the  town;  but 
for  want  of  proper  support  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw.  On  the  15th 
of  June  General  W.  F.  Smith  made  a  similar  co-operative  movement  with 
Kautz,  with  the  diflerencc  that  Smith  Avas  to  make  the  actual  attack  and  Kautz 
the  demonstration.  The  result  was  tho  capture  of  two  miles  of  the  Eebel 
•works  by  General  Smith.  On  the  21st  of  June  an  expedition  under  General 
Wilson,  composed  of  his  own  and  Kautz's  division,  started  to  destroy  the  Peters- 
burg and  Lynchburg,  and  the  Eichmond  and  Danville  Eailroads.  The  expedi- 
tion was  successful  in  destroying  the  railroads,  but  in  returning  it  narrowly 
escaped  capture  at  Eeam's  Station.  The  main  part  of  the  force  escaped,  but 
the  artillery  and  a  few  baggage  wagons  and  ambulances,  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Kautz,  trusting  to  liis  woodcraft, 
struck  iu:roaH  the  country,  ignoring  roads,  and  slept  within  tho  National  lines 
tljat  niglit.  Wilson,  taking  a  more  circuitous  route,  did  not  get  in  until  tho 
third  day.  During  this  raid  General  Kautz  was  engaged,  sharply,  at  Eoanoke 
Bridge  and  at  Kcam's  Station. 

During  the  summer  of  18G4  General    Kautz   served  alternatel}'  with  the 
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Army  of  the  James  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Ho  participated  in  the 
movement  by  the  right  under  General  Hancock,  and  during  August  and  the 
greater  portion  of  September  he  picketed  the  rear  of  the  Armj'  of  the  Potomac, 
from  the  James  Eiver  to  the  left.  On  the  29th  of  September  ho  Joined  in  the 
movement  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Harrison,  at  Chapin's  Farm.  Ho 
made  a  demonstration  along  the  interior  line  of  the  enemy's  intrencliments  in 
front  of  Eichmond,  and  penetrated  nearer  to  the  city  than  any  National  troops 
had  ever  gone,  except  as  prisoners.  After  the  capture  of  Chapin's  Farm,  General 
Kautz,  with  his  cavahy,  was  intrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  right  flank  of 
the  Arni}^  of  the  James.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Darleytown,  and  his  pickets 
extended  to  the  Charles  City  Road.  The  position  was  an  unfortunate  one,  as 
there  was  a  swamp  in  the  rear  of  the  command,  and  only  one  indifferent  ]-oad 
through  it.  General  Kautz  reported  to  his  superior  the  error  in  tiie  position, 
but  received  no  authority  to  change  it;  he  therefore  strengthened  himself  as 
best  he  could.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October  two  refugees  from  Richmond 
brought  him  intelligence  which  convinced  him  that  he  would  be  attacked  in 
the  morning.  He  reported  the  facts  to  superior  head-quarters,  and  prei^ared  his 
own  command  for  battle.  Before  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the 
enemy  appeared  in  force.  In  the  meantime  Kautz  had  received  no  instructions, 
Tm'O  divisions  of  intantrj',  perhaps  numbering  six  thousand  men,  attacked  his 
extended  line,  imperfectly  protected  and  only  fifteen  hundred  strong;  and  one- 
fouvth  of  these  were  required  to  hold  the  horses,  while  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  dismounted  and  fought  with  carbines.  The  Rebel  cavalry,  quite  as 
strong  as  his  own,  turned  his  right  flank  and  placed  themselves  between  Kautz 
and  the  Army  of  the  James,  only  two  miles  away.  Genei-al  Kautz  held  his 
ground  until  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  then  fell  back  through  the  Rebel  cavahy. 
This  obstinate  resistance  gave  the  Army  of  the  James  time  to  prepare  lor  de- 
fense, and  the  Rebels  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  A  few  days  after  this 
General  Kautz  was  brevetted  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers. 

On  the  13th  of  October  General  Kautz  participated  in  a  reconnoissance, 
under  Genei-al  Teny,  in  which  the  forces  engaged  sustained  a  heavy  loss. 
During  the  winter  General  Kautz,  with  his  cavalry  division,  guarded  the  right 
flank  of  the  Arm}'  of  the  James.  On  the  10th  of  December  the  enemj'-  made  a 
reconnoissance  down  the  Darleytown  Road,  but  the  jiosition  taken  by  the  cavalry 
was  fortified  so  strongly  that  the  Rebels  did  not  reach  the  intrenchments  occu- 
pied b}'  the  infantr}'.  General  Kautz  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
his  cavahy  for  the  spring  campaign  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity-  of  forage, 
the  command  was  reported  by  the  Inspectors  to  be  in  fine  condition;  but  in 
March,  1865,  he  was  relieved  from  the  cavalry  division,  and  assigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division  of  the  Twenty -Fifth  Corps.  The  division  was 
composed  entirely  of  colored  troops,  and  had  an  actual  strength  of  about  seven 
thousand  men.  On  the  3d  of  April  Kautz  marched  into  Richmond  under 
Weitzel,  and  remained,  in  command  of  his  division,  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  until  May,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  Cit}',  as  a  member 
of  the  Military  Commission  that  convened  for  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  Prcsi- 
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dent  Linooln.  "Whon  the  commission  Avas  dissolved  ho  proceeded  to  his  home, 
and  remained  until  an  order  was  issued  in  Januav}-,  1866,  mustering  out  all 
o-eneral  otKcers  of  the  volunteer  service.  Ho  subsequently  served  on  General 
Sheridan's  stall'  as  Acting  Judge-Advocate  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf. 
Among  General  Kautz's  classmates  froni  Ohio  were  Generals  Shcrida,n, 
Crook,  Stanley,  C.  li.  Woods,  and  McCook.  These  Avero  all  the  Ohioans  of  the 
class  that  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  all  were  Major-Generals 
or  Krevet  Major-Generals  in  the  National  arm}'.  General  Kautz  was  married 
on  September  14,  1865,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Tod,  eldest  daughter  of  ex-Governor 
Tod.  During  the  war  he  prepared  the  following  works  on  militar}^  adminis- 
tration: The  Company  Clerk;  Customs  of  Service  for  Non-commissioned  Of- 
ficers and  Soldiers,  anil  Customs  of  Service  for  Officers  of  the  Army.  The  first 
was  very  successful,  the  second  was  issued  near  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the 
latter  has  been  issued  since  the  war  has  closed. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 


npv  TTIIERFOED  B.  HAYES  was  born  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  on  the  4th 
r\  of  October,  1822.  After  a  good  preliminary  education,  he  began  the 
-^^  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  Esq.,  of  Columbus.  With 
the  liberal  ])reparation  here  received  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
College,  where  he  completed  the  regular  course  and  graduated  with  credit. 

For  some  3-ears  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  had  been  practic- 
ing his  profession  in  Cincinnati.  His  genial  manners  and  his  fine  capacities  as 
a  ])ublic  speaker  had  commended  him  to  popular  favor,  and  be  had  more  than 
once  been  elevated  to  responsible  official  positions.  As  city  solicitor  he  hud 
enlarged  his  reputation  as  u  lawyer,  and  established  himself  in  the  confidence 
both  of  the  profession  and  of  his  increasing  numbers  of  clients. 

At  the  first  call  for  volunteers  in  1861  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life  (entered 
upon  his  thirt3'-ninth  year)  and  in  the  height  of  a  successful  practice.  He  prof- 
fered his  Bcrviccs,  however,  at  once,  and  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  Ohio  Infanti-y  on  the  7th  of  June,  1861.  He  served  under  General  Rose- 
craiis  in  West  Virginia  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  Judge- Ad voeate  on  the  General's  staff".  He  was  pi-omoted  to  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  on  the  4th  of  November,  1861.  He  took  command  of  tlie  Twenty-Tliird 
Regiment,  and  continued  to  cnnmand  it  during  the  spring  cam])aign  in  West 
Virginia,  and  tlio  autumn  campaign  un(h;r  General  McClellan,  until  he  was  dis- 
abled at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Sev- 
enty-Ninth Ohio  in  1862.  but  was  prevented  by  the  South-Mountain  wound  from 
joining  the  regiment;  and  on  the  1511)  of  October,  of  the  same  yv.'M-.  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Colonelcy  of  tlio  Twcnty-Thiid.     On  the  25Lh   of  December,  1862, 
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Colonel  Hayes  was  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Kanawha 
division,  and  he  continued  in  this  position  until  Slieridan's  victory  at  Winches- 
ter, in  September,  1864,  when  he  took  command  of  the  Kanawha  division,  and 
led  it  through  the  remainder  of  the  active  campaigning  in  that  year. 

In  the  battle  of  Winchester  Colonel  Hayes  was  leading  his  brigade  in  a 
charge,  when  suddenl}'  they  came  ujjon  a  morass  some  sixty  yards  wide;  the 
water  was  waist  deep,  and  in  some  places  overgrown  with  heavy  moss  almost 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  Avhile  the  bottom  was  soft  and 
miry.  This  seemed  an  impassable  obstacle,  and  the  whole  line  hesitated.  But 
there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Hayes.  He  immediately  sjuirrcd 
his  horse  into  the  slough  under  a  brisk  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  When 
about  half  way  across  the  horse  mired  hopelessly,  and  then  the  Colmiel  dis- 
mounted and  waded  out,  being  the  first  man  across.  All  through  the  action  he 
was  exposed  continually;  men  fell  all  around  him;  and  his  Adjutant-General 
was  shot  at  his  very  side.* 

In  October,  1864,  Colonel  Haj^es  was  appointed  Brigadier-General,  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  and 
Cedar  Creek,"  to  take  rank  from  the  19th  of  October — the  tlate  of  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was  given  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  Lynchburg,  by  Avay  of  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  and  was 
engaged  in  preparations  for  that  campaign  when  the  war  closed. 

General  Hayes  was  brevctted  Major-General  at  the  close  of  the  war  for  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  services  during  the  campaign  of  1864,  in  West  Virginia, 
particularly^  at  the  battles  of  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Ci-cek,  to  date  from  March 
13,  1865.  He  was  engaged  in  much  severe  service,  and  he  jiarlicipated  in  many 
battles.  He  had  three  horses  shot  under  him,  and  was  wounded  lour  times, 
once  very  severely. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Second 
Cincinnati  District  by  a  handsome  majority,  and  in  1866  he  was  re-elected. 
Although  a  fine  speaker,  he  preferred  not  to  add  to  the  multitude  of  words 
which  in  Congress  so  often  darken  counsel,  and  in  three  sessions  he  did  not 
make  a  single  elaborate  speech.  His  action,  however,  was  uniformly  in  the  line 
of  policy  of  the  Eepublican  party,  by  which  he  had  been  elected;  and  his  fidel- 
ity and  sound  judgment  were  greatl}'  relied  on  by  his  fellow-members. 

At  the  Eepublican  State  Convention,  in  1S67,  he  was  nominated  by  a  hand- 
some majority — almost  indeed,  spontaneously,  —  ibr  the  Govcrnorshij)  of  the 
State,  to  succeed  Governor  Cox.  He  thereupon  resigned  his  scat  in  Congress, 
and  entered  actively  upon  the  canvass.  The  contest  was  complicated  hy  the 
negro-suffrage  question,  the  bond  question,  and  other  matters,  which  loaded 
down  the  ticket  with  an  unpopular  platform.  General  Hayes  was,  however, 
elected  by  a  majority  of  about  three  thousand  ;  and  was  all  the  more  highly  es- 
teemed at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  by  reason  of  his  handsome  bearing  through- 
out it. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  his  brilliant  conduct  in  tliis  and  the  other  Slicnandoah  battles,  see 
the  sketch  of  his  regiment,  Twenty-Third  Infantry,  in  Vol.  11. 
Vol.  I.— 54. 
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EEEVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  C.  WALCUTT. 


CTFARLES  C.  WALCUTT  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  February 
iL'th,  1S3S.  He  attended  tlie  public  scbools  of  his  native  city  until 
1S54,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  near  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  where  he  graduated  in  1S58.  Before  the  opening  of  the  rebell- 
ion he  took  much  interest  in  the  State  militia,  and  commanded  a  volunteer 
compan}"  in. Columbus,  called  the  Videttes.  This  company  subsequently  fur- 
nished several  valuable  officers  to  the  army.  After  graduating,  his  intention  was 
to  become  a  civil  engineer ;  but,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  three  days  after  the 
fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  commenced  recruiting  a  company,  and  on  the  17th  its 
organization  was  complete.  Governor  Dennison  being  aware  of  young  Wal- 
cutt's  military  knowledge,  appointed  him  Inspector,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and 
assigned  him  to  duty  with  Brigadier-General  Chas.  W.  Hill,  in  West  Virginia. 

On  the  8th  of  August.  1861,  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Forty-Sixth 
Ohio;  but,  before  the  regiment  was  ready  for  the  field,  he  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  In  Februar}',  1S62.  he  joined  General  Sherman  at  Paducah,  and  in 
March  he  moved  with  the  fleet  up  the  Tennessee.  On  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walcutt  was  wounded  severely  by  a 
ball  in  the  left  shoulder.  He  was  disabled  for  sixty  days,  and  the  ball  still 
remains  in  his  shoulder. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1862,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  regiment. 
He  participated  in  the  campaign  under  General  Grant  into  Central  Mississippi, 
and  was  engaged  frequently*  in  raiding  in  Northern  Mississippi,  his  command 
being  mounted.  He  was  ordered  to  Yieksburg  on  the  1st  of  June,  1863,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  he  was  operating  against  General  Johnston,  and 
he  subsequently  participated  in  the  capture  of  Jackson.  Colonel  Walcutt's 
regiment  was  attached  to  the  Second  Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps,  and  in  September  he  moved  Avith  the  corps  to  the  relief  of  Chattanooga. 
At  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  the  brigade,  under  General  Corse,  assaulted  the 
enemy's  works  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  November.  The  most  severe  assault 
was  on  the  25th,  in  which  General  Corse  was  Avounded,  and  the  command  of  the 
brigade  fell  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Walcutt.  In  his  official  report  Gcnci-al 
Sherman  said:  "The  fight  ^aged  furfously  about  ten  A.  M.,  when  Genei-al  Corse 
received  a  severe  wound  and  was  brought  off  the  field,  and  the  command  of  the 
brigade,  and  of  the  assault  at  that  key-point,  devolved  upon  that  fine,  young, 
gallant  officer,  Colonel  Walcutt,  of  the  P\jrty-Sixth  Ohio,  who  filled  his  part 
manfully.  He  continued  the  contest,  pressing  forward  at  all  points."  Colonel 
Walcutt's  brigade  shared  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Rebels  from  Mission  Ridge,  and 
then  marched  for  the  relief  of  Knoxviilc.  Upon  its  return  it  went  into  winter- 
qaartcrs  in  Northern  Alabama. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  186 ^,  the  entire  brigade  re-erdisted.     This  action 
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was  owing  largely  to  the  infiueuco  of  Colonel  Walcutt,  unci  he  looks  upon  it 
with  more  pride  than  upon  any  battle  in  which  he  was  ever  engaged.  Vpou 
the  expiration  of  the  veteran  furlough  the  brigade  entered  upon  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  It  participated  in  all  the  general  engagementfj,  and,  in  addilir.n,  hud 
several  affairs  of  its  own— at  Resaca  and  Dallas,  and  at  N'ew  Hope  Church  ou 
the  15th  of  June,  where  it  captured  four  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  27tli  of 
June,  though  almost  worn  out  with  incessant  marching,  digging,  and  figliting. 
it  was  one  of  the  brigades  specially  detailed  to  make  the  asuault  on  Kencsaw. 
On  the  22d  of  July,  before  Atlanta,  the  day  upon  which  General  McPhcrson 
was  killed,  the  brigade  performed  most  gallant  service.  Not  once  durini,'  that 
terrific  struggle  did  it  become  disorganized,  and  Colonel  "Walcutt  was  a.'^su^c(l 
that  his  pertinacious  fighting  did  much  toward  ])rcvcnting  disaster.  The  men 
fought  to  the  front,  flank,  and  rear;  and  at  one  time  Colonel  Walcutt  was 
ordered  to  retire,  as  he  was  almost  completely  surrounded  ;  but,  feeling  con- 
fident of  holding  his  position,  he  disobeyed  the  order,  and,  as  he  was  successful 
in  his  efforts,  his  disobedience  cost  him  nothing.  On  the  28th  the  brigade  was 
again  engaged,  if  possible,  more  severely  than  on  the  22d  ;  and  on  the  30th 
Colonel  Walcutt  was  appointed  Brigadier-Ceneral.  The  brigade  was  engaged 
at  Jonesboro'  and  Lovejoy;  and  thus  ended  the  Atlanta  campaign,  which  liad 
been  to  Walcutt's  brigade  a  continuous  battle. 

The  brigade  Avas  next  engaged  in  the  chase  after  Hood,  whom  it  followed 
into  Northern  Alabama,  and  then  returned  to  Atlanta  in  time  to  join  "the 
march  to  the  sea."  On  this  campaign  General  Walcutt's  brigade  fought  the 
only  considerable  battle  that  occurred.  General  Wood's  division,  to  which  the 
brigade  belonged,  Avas  lying  midway  between  Gordon's  and  Griswold's  Stations, 
on  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad.  General  Walcutt  was  ordered  to  make  a  dem- 
onstration toward  Macon.  During  the  morning  he  engaged  Wheeler's  cavalry 
and  routed  them ;  but  about  noon  he  was  attacked  by  the  Georgia  militia,  under 
General  Phillips,  the  force  consisting  of  three  brigades,  two  independent  bat- 
talions, and  a  full  battery  of  artillery,  in  all  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men. 
General  Walcutt  had  thirteen  hundred  muskets  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but, 
nothing  daunted,  he  stood  his  ground  and  made  it  a  daj'  long  to  be  remembered  by 
the  Georgia  militia.  General  Howard,  in  his  congratulatory  letter,  estimated  the 
Rebel  loss  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  ;  the  National  loss  did  not 
exceed  ei"-hty.  In  this  affair  General  Walcutt  was  disabled  by  a  shell-wound 
in  the  right  leg,  and,  upon  reaching  Savannah,  he  left  for  his  home  in  Ohio. 

"For  special  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Griswoldsville,"  Brigadier-General 
Walcutt  was  made  Major-General  by  brevet;  and,  upon  recovering  from  hie 
wound,  he  reported  for  duty,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps.  He  participated  in  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  Sherman's  army,  and  in  the  review  at  Washington  City;  after  which 
he  took  the  Western  regiments  in  his  division  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  By  the 
1st  of  August,  18G5,  they  were  all  mustered  out,  and  General  Walcutt  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri.  Ho  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  January  15,  18GG,  having  served  four  years  and  nine  months. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  KEiVNER  GARRARD. 


I7"ENXEK  GARRAED  is  grandson,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Israel 
k  Ludlow,  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  founders  and  original  proprietors 
^  of  Cincinnati.  Ills  mother  —  Miss  Sarah  liella  Ludlow  —  first  married 
the  father  of  the  present  sketeh,  Jeptha  Garrard,  Esq.,  long  since  deceased. 
At'ier  remaining  some  time  a  widow,  Mrs.  Garrard  married,  about  tAvcnty  years 
ai^o,  the  late  Judge  McLean,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Kenner 
Garrard  was  born  in  Kentucky,  during  a  temporary  visit  of  his  mother  to  that 
State,  lie  cntereii  West  Point  Military  Academy  as  cadet  from  Cincinnati  in 
the  year  1847.  In  July,  1S51,  he  graduated,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  United 
States  service  as  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant,  Fourth  Artillery. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Second 
United  States  Cavahy.  lie  was  on  duty  in  Texas,  and,  ^yith  a  number  of  other 
officers  stationed  in  San  Antonio,  was  seized  and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by 
the  Rebels,  lie  was  released  and  allowed  to  go  North  on  a  parole,  which  per- 
mitted him  to  perform  military  duty  out  of  the  field.  He  Avas  accordingly  on 
duty,  first  in  the  War  Department,  and  afterward  as  commandant  of  tiic  Corps 
of  Cadets  at  the  Militaiy  Academy*.     He-was  exchanged  in  September,  1862. 

He  was  immediatel}'  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
Sixth  Xew  York,  and  he  served  willi  that  regiment  in  the  Second  Division, 
Fifth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac;  participating  in  the  battles  of  Fredericks- 
burg. Cbancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  For  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg he  was  made  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  on  the  2od  of  July,  1863, 
He  still  continued  to  serve  with  the  Fifth  Corjjs,  and  Avas  engaged  in  tlie  battles 
of  Rajjpahannock  Station  and  Mine  River.  In  January,  1864,  General  Garrard 
wa.s  placed  in  charge  of  the  Cavaby  Bureau  of  the  War  Department;  but  in 
the  same  month,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  the  field. 

In  Februai-y  General  Garrard  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  commanded  this  division  on 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  liaving  the  entire  care  of  one  of  tlie  flanks  of  General 
Shcrman'.H  army,  and  jjurforming  much  other  ciuty  pertaining  to  the  cavalry 
arm.  He  thus  rendered  vei-y  signal  service  during  the  operations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  In  November,  at  hi.s  own  request,  he  was 
relieved  from  the  cavalry  service  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Divihion,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps.  He  commanded  the  division  in  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  and  was  brevcttcd  a  Major-Gencral  "for  conspicuous  efficiency  and 
gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle  before  Nashville,  December  loth  and  16tli,  18G4. 
General  Garrard  waa  engaged  in  the  Mobile  campaign,  and  his  division  was 
especially  dihtinguished  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Blakely.  He  remained  in  com- 
mand of  hi»  divi.sion  until  he  waa  mu.stered  out  of  the  volunteer  service. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  HUGH  EWING. 


HUGK  EWING  is  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  brother  to  General  Thomas  11.  Ewing,  and  brother-in-hi\v  to 
General  W.  T.  Sherman.  He  fitted  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  was  engaged  in  that  profession  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  1861,  he  received  from  Governor  Dennison  the  appointment  of 
''  Brigade  Inspector  of  the  Third  Brigade,  Ohio  militia,"  with  the  rank  of  Majoi*, 
and  was  engaged  at  Camp  Dennison  in  drilling  the  troops,  instructing  oflicers 
and  men  in  guard,  patrol,  and  police  duties,  inspection  of  companies,  regiments, 
hospitals,  commissary  and  quartermaster  departments,  and  in  re-enlisting  troops 
for  the  three  years'  service,  until  the  21st  of  June,  when  he  moved  with  General 
Schleivcli's  brigade  to  join  General  McCiellan's  army  at  Buckhannon,  Wo.st  Vir- 
ginia. He  partici^^ated  in  the  battle  of  Eich  Mountain  ;  after  which,  on  the  KUh 
of  August,  he  was  mustered  out  as  Brigade  Inspector  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service.  On  the  following  day  lie  was  appointed  CV)lonel  of  the  Thirti- 
eth Ohio  Infantry,  of  w^hich  he  assumed  command  on  the  15lh.  Soon  after  he 
moved  with  his  regiment  to  West  Virginia,  where  he  joined  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Eosecrans  at  Sutton  on  the  5th  of  September.  On  the  night  of  the  10th, 
after  a  brisk  engagement  with  the  eneni}-  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  Colonel  Ewing  was 
ordered  to  picket  the  front.  He  did  so,  and  in  the  morning,  hearing  that  the 
cuem}'  had  evacuated,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Eosecrans  to  verify  the  report. 
He  went  with  a  company-  into  the  enemy's  works  and  captured  a  ])icUet-guard 
of  fifteen  men,  together  with  the  colors  of  Floyd's  brigade.  After  some  marclies 
to  Sewell  and  Cotton  Mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Ewing  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  post  at  Fayette. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-62  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  procure  arms 
and  to  effect  other  arrangements  for  the  good  of  the  service  in  General  liose- 
crans's  Department.  While  there  he  was  appointed  by  CJeneral  McCh'lhin  Pres- 
ident of  an  Examining  Board  to  pass  on  the  tpialifications  of  army  officers.  At 
his  request  he  was  relieved  in  February  and  returned  to  Faj-ette.  where  he  was 
detailed  as  President  of  a  Court-Martial  and  also  of  a  ^Militar^'  Commission 
which  convened  at  Charleston.  In  March  following  he  moved  un<ler  (Jeneral 
Cox's  command  toward  Dublin  Depot,  but  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  with  the  hi.ss 
of  baggage  and  trains,  to  Flat  Top  Jlountain,  where  he  remained  until  the  loth 
of  August,  when  the  troops  of  General  Cox's  division  wi-re  hurri»'d  t-i  Wasiiing- 
ton,  via  Parkersburg.  Moving  through  AVashington  and  out  to  New  ^farket, 
thence  to  Frederick  and  to  Middleton,  where  ho  readied  tlio  enemy's  position. 
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On  the  14th  of  September  he  eomniandod  bis  rog-iment  in  tbe  battle  of  South 
Mountain,  where  he  was  eni::ag-od  at  the  point  whore  Major-General  Eeno,  com- 
manding the  Ninth  Army  Coips,  fell.  Here  he  executed  the  diflicult  maneuver, 
under  tire,  of  changing  front  forward  on  tenth  company  to  charge  a  battery  on 
his  left,  and  then,  finding  a  hirge  force  on  his  right,  he  reversed  his  position  by 
changing  front  to  rear  on  the  same  company,  and  presented  his  front  before  the 
enemy  delivered  fire.  In  the  final  charge  on  that  day  his  regiment  was  in  the 
front  line.  At  midnight,  aller  the  battle,  he  received  an  order  assigning  him  to 
the  command  uf  the  Fii-st  Brigade,  and  hero  his  connection  with  his  regiment 
ended. 

At  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  extreme  left, 
which,  according  to  General  Burnside's  report,  after  General  Rodman  had  been 
driven  back  -'by  a  change  of  front  and  rear  on  his  right  flank,  saved  the 
left  from  being  complete!}-  driven  in."  In  General  Cox's  order,  issued  after 
this  battle.  Colonel  Ewing  was  favorably  mentioned  "for  energy  and  skillful 
bravery. 

Colonel  Ewing  took  his  first  ''sick  leave  "  after  this  battle,  and  on  the  23d 
of  October  following,  the  Kanawha  division  having  been  ordered  back  to  West 
Virginia,  he  re-assumed  command  of  his  brigade.  In  November  he  placed  his 
command  in  winter-quarters.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  having  been  recommended  for 
promotion  by  Generals  Schenck  and  Rosecrans  in  Januur}-,  and  by  General 
Burnside  after  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  A  month  after  he 
was  ordered  to  re])ort  at  Cincinnati  in  command  of  the  Thirtieth,  Thirty-Seventh, 
and  Forty-Seventh  Ohio,  and  the  Fourtli  Virginia  Infantry.  Subsequentlj'  he 
received  orders  assigning  him  to  General  Sherman's  command,  which  he  joined 
as  it  was  coming  back  from  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post.  He  returned  to 
Vicksburg  and  aided  in  the  widening  of  one  of  the  canals  undertaken  about 
that  city. 

General  Ewing,  while  lying  in  front  of  Vicksburg,  combated  the  influence 
of  disloyal  newspapers  which  were  sent  to  his  camji,  b}'  causing  them  to  be 
taken  from  the  venders  and  burned.  He  also  broke  uj)  the  sale  of  bad  whisky 
to  the  soldiers,  by  confiscating  the  liquor  and  arresting  the  dealers.  The  vend- 
ing of  cigars  and  groceries  by  the  soldiers,  which  he  considered  a  demoralizing 
custom,  ho  cured  in  like  manner,  but  he  acknowledged  his  inability  to  check  the 
vice  of  gambling.  In  spite  of  the  confiscation  of  mono}'  and  the  tying  up  of 
the  offenders,  it  always  haj)pe-.icd  that  hundreds  of  scddiers  were  foolish  enough 
to  bo  swindled  out  of  tho  money  which  they  should  have  remitted  to  their 
friends  at  home. 

After  the  successful  running  of  the  batteries,  and  the  ))assage  ol  a  portion 
of  the  troops  below  Vicksburg,  General  Ewing  was  employed  in  forwarding  sup- 
j>iie«.  JIc  participated  in  the  deiuonstration  on  Haines's  Bluff,  and  after  tho 
march  to  the  rear  of  Vick.'jhurg,  joined  the  main  body  on  tl)e  18th  of  May,  hav- 
ing had  in  \i'\n  charge  the  ."^upplicH,  which  he  safely  conveyed  a  distance  of  ninety 
tnile«  in  three  days. 
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His  command  was  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  enemy's  works 
on  the  19th,  and  again  on  the  22d  of  May.  After  this  lie  held  the  advanced 
position  gained  on  the  22d,  called  Battery  Shcnuan,  and  was  engaged  in  con- 
structing such  works  as  the  nature  of  the  siege  oi)eratioii8  retfuired.  Every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  final  assault  when  the  welcome  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Vicksburg  came,  and  the  troops  were  permitted  to  celebrate  the  kh 
of  July  within  the  enemy's  captured  stronghold. 

General  Ew^ng  moved  with  the  army  in  the  pursuit  of  Juluiston,  ami  j)ar- 
ticipated  in  the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.  After  the  evacu- 
ation he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Capital,  and  made  efforts,  not  altogether 
successful,  to  stop  the  pillaging  of  the  soldiers  among  the  State  records.  On 
the  21st  of  July  he  relinquished  the  command  of  his  brigade  by  order  of  Gen- 
ei*al  Sherman,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  tlie  Fourth  Division  of  the 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  composed  of  four  brigades^  then  commanded  by  Colonels 
Hicks,  Cockerill,  Loomis,  and  Sanford.  AVith  this  command  he  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  Yicksburg  on  the  25th  of  Jul}'.  On  the  11th  of  August  he  was 
appointed  j^i'esident  of  a  board  to  award  inscriptions  on  banners  in  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps.  At  the  close  of  this  duty,  on  the  1st  of  September,  he  received  a 
a  second  leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days.  In  October  I'ollowing  he  moved 
with  his  command  via  Memphis  and  Corinth,  to  Florence,  Alabama,  and  thence 
to  join  the  forces  at  Chattanooga.  On  the  11th  of  October  General  Ewing  was 
with  General  Sherman  when  he  was  attacked  at  Colliersviile,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad,  by  a  heavy  force  of  infanti-}-  and  ai-lillei-y  under  the 
Rebel  General  Chalmers,  and  where,  by  the  8])lendi(l  action  of  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Anthony,  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Indiana,  and  of  General  Sherman's  body- 
guard of  two  hundred  men  from  the  Fifteeutli  United  States  Infantry,  this  for- 
midable body  was  put  to  flight. 

After  reaching  the  vicinit}-  of  Chattanooga,  he  made  a  demonstration  on 
Brao-g's  left  by  way  of  the  Lookout  Vallej-.  Afterward  he  returned,  and  in 
the  final  movement  resulting  in  the  victory  of  Mission  Ridge,  his  command  par- 
ticipated with  General  Sherman's  forces,  operating  against  the  enemy's  right. 
The  loss  of  his  division  in  this  battle  was  eight  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Ewing  went  in  pursuit  of  Bragg  as  far  as  Greyville,  Geoi-gia,  and 
then  turned  on  the  march  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  In  this  memorable  move- 
ment the  men  of  his  command  re-enacted  the  often-mentioned  blood-traekeii 
march  of  the  Revolutionary  arm}-.  At  Mission  Ridge  they  had  been  compelknl 
to  cast  away  overcoats  and  blankets,  and  as  the  quai-termasters'  stores  could  not 
replace  them,  nor  furnish  shoes,  man^'  of  the  men  lelt  on  the  frozen  ground  the 
stains  of  blood  from  their  shoeless  feet;  and  then,  at  nigiit,  unable  to  lie  down 
and  sleep,  stood  or  walked  about  their  fires  to  keep  warm. 

Returning  to  Scottsboro',  Alabama,  after  this  extraordinary  man  li.  the 
command  went  into  winter-quarters.  Here  General  Ewing  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  command,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  they  had  just  endured, 
roused  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  sul)ject  of  re  eidisting  as  vet- 
erans under  the  order  of  the  AVar  Department.     Nearly  every  man  in   his  com- 
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maiui  re-enlisted.  The  inustoring  in  and  fuvloughing  of  these  men  occupied 
the  month  of  January.  1SG4.  and  on  tho  5tli  of  February  General  Ewing  received 
another  leave  of  absence.  This  severed  his  connection  with  his  division,  for  at 
the  same  lime  he  was  tendered  the  command  of  tho  District  of  Louisville,  which 
he  accepted. 

This  position  he  retained  until  February,  1S65,  when  he  applied  for  assign- 
ment to  duty  in  the  tield.  llis  request  was  granted,  and  he  was  assigned  to  a 
command  in  the  army  of  General  Sherman,  but  before  he  could  join  the  army 
llie  war  ended,  lie  was  then  appointed  President  of  a  Court-Martial  in  AVash- 
ington  City,  in  which  service  he  continued  until  in  the  latter  part  of  1865.  He 
was  brevetted  Major-General  "  for  meritorious  services  during  the  Avar,"  to  date 
from  March  i:>,  18(55.  On  tho  15lh  of  January,  18G6,  ho  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service. 

General  Ewing  then  received  the  appointment  of  American  Minister  resi- 
dent at  the  llague,  and  shortly  afterward  entered  upon  tho  duties  of  that  office. 


BREVET  MA.IOR-GENERAL  SAMUEL  BEATTY. 


SAMUEL  BEATTY  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  N'inoteenth  Ohio  Three 
Months'  Regiment,  one  of  the  foremost  of  tho  State  militia  regiments  to 
enter  upon  active  service  in  West  Virginia.  At  the  battle  of  Rich 
Mountain,  under  the  eye  of  General  Rosecrans,  he  led  his  raw  command  so  sat- 
isfactorily as  to  secure  for  it,  in  the  official  report,  the  remark  that  "the  Nine- 
teenth tUstinguishcd  itself  for  the  cool  and  handsome  manner  in  which  it  held 
its  post  against  a  flank  attack,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  line 
and  delivered  its  fire  near  tho  close  of  the  action." 

Under  liis  auspices  the  regiment  re-enli.stcd  for  three  years,  and  b}^  the 
middle  of  November  he  led  it  into  the  tield  in  J\entucky.  In  the  battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  he  again  behaved  so  as  to  secure  complimentary  mention  in 
the  official  rcport.s.  By  the  close  of  Xovembei",  18(52,  he  had  so  risen. in  the  con- 
tidence  of  his  superiors  as  U)  secure  lln-oiigh  tlicir  aid  a  commission  as  Briga- 
dier-General. .\t  tilt!  battle  of  Stone  River  his  In-igade  was  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  turning  column  tliat  was  to  cross  Stone  River  and  enter  Murfrecsboro'; 
hut  the  disaHter  to  the  right  recall(;d  it,  and  General  Beatty  got  his  men  into 
|K>8ilion  in  time  to  be  led  in  a  charge  \)y  Rosecrans  himself.  Beatty  was  here 
again  commended  for  handsome  conduct.  He  passed  through  Chickamauga, 
and  the  march  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  and  the  advance  on  Atlanta;  and, 
tinall}',  returning  in  the  old  Army  of  tin;  (y'limberland  to  confront  Ilood,  he  so 
iKire  himMcIf  in  the  actions  that  ensued  as  to  receive  (on  l.'JLh  March,  18(!5)  the 
brevet  of  "  !Hajor-G«-neral  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  tho  battles 
before  Naoliville,  Tennessee." 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  S.  ROBINSON. 


JAMES  S.  EOBINSON  was  born  near  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on  tlie  1  llh 
of  October,  1828.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  entered  the 
service  as  a  private  in  the  Fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  lie  was  chosen 
First  Lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  Cajitain.  He 
accompanied  his  reg-iment  to  West  Virginia  in  June,  18G1,  and  iiarticiputed  in 
the  Rich  Mountain  campaign.  In  October  Caj^tain  Eobinson  was  ap[)ointcd 
Major  of  the  Eightj-'Second  Ohio.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  regiment  at 
Camp  Simon  Kenton,  at  the  town  of  Kenton,  and  in  February,  18G2,  he  moved 
with  it  into  West  Virginia.  He  served  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign 
under  Fremont;  in  General  Pope's  campaign,  including  the  secon.d  battle  of 
Bull  Run  ;  in  the  Chancellorsville  campaign;  in  the  GJettytiburg  campaign;  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign  ;  in  tlie  Georgia  campaign ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Carolinas;  terminating  in  the  march  to  Washington  City,  and  the  grand  review. 
He  has  participated  in  the  following  battles:  Eich  Mountain,  Cross  Keys,  sec- 
ond Bull  Eun,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  (in  which  he  was  severely  wounded), 
Eesaca,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Gulp's  Farm,  Peachtrce  Creek,  Avcryboro', 
and  Bentonville. 

He  commanded  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twenlioth  Corps,  from 
the  1st  of  May,  1864,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  corps  at  Washington  City  in 
June,  1865.  He  was  recommended  for  promotion  while  a  Colonel,  for  the  man- 
ner in  Avhich  he  handled  his  brigade  at  Eesaca,  Xew  Hope  Church,  and  Peach- 
tree  Creek.  At  the  place  first  mentioned,  when  one  division  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  had  been  routed.  Colonel  Eobinson  brought  up  his  brigade  on  the  double- 
quick,  and  by  a  few  well-directed  vollej's  checked  the  enemy  and  prevented  the 
capture  of  an  Indiana  battery.  When  the  Secretary  of  War  visited  the  army 
after  the  capture  of  Savannah,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  one  Brigadier-General 
from  each  of  the  corps,  and  Colonel  Eobinson  Avas  appointed  from  the  Twentieth, 

General  Eobinson  was  a  private,  April  17,  1861;  First  Lieutenant,  April 
18,  1861;  a  Captain,  April  27,  1861  ;  a  Major,  October  26,  1861;  a  LiCutenant- 
Colonel,  April,  1862;  a  Colonel,  August  29,  1862;  a  brevet  Brigadier-General, 
December  12,  186-4;  a  Brigadier-General,  January  12,  1865  ;  and  a  brevet  Major- 
General,  March  13,  1865. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH  WARREN  KEIFER. 


JOSEPH  WAKREN  KEIFER  was  born  in  Chii-k  County,  Ohio,  on  llie 
30th  of  January,  lS2l).  For  more  than  twcnt}'  3'ears  he  hibored  upon 
a  farm,  -within  a  low  miles  of  Springtield,  and,  with  a  f,iir  common- 
school  education,  and  one  term  at  Antioch  College  for  a  basis,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  olSee  of  Charles  Anthony,  Esq.,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1856.  He  was  not  a  brilliaul,  but  he  was  a  diligent  student;  and,  having  mas- 
tered well  his  profession,  he  was  admitted  to  the  baron  the  3d  of  January, 
1858.  He  opened  an  oflice  in  Springtield  and,  though  brought  into  competition 
with  such  men  as  Samuel  Shellabargpr,  Sampson  Mason,  and  Charles  Anthony, 
from  the  very  first  week  he  entered  upon  a  paying  practice. 

President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops  found  the  young  lawyer  enjoying  a 
lucrative  practice  ;  but  he  closed  his  otfice,  hastened  to  Columbus,  and,  just  twelve 
davs  after  the  issuing  of  the  call,  was  chosen  Major  of  the  Third  Ohio  Inlhntr}'. 
The  Third  wa.s  organized,  originally,  as  a  three  months'  regiment;  but  it  was 
reorganized  ui  Camp  Dennison,  on  the  12tli  of  June,  18G1,  for  three  years,  and 
Keifer  was  again  chosen  Major.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  West  Virginia, 
and  participated  in  the  series  of  operations  culminating  in  the  victory  at  Eich 
Mountain.  P''or  his  conduct  at  Rich  Mountain,  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  at  Cheat 
Mountain  and  Elkwater.  on  the  12th  and  i;ith  of  September,  Major  Keifer  re- 
ceived the  commendations  of  his  superior  officers.  His  energy  and  practical 
good  sense  recommended  him  to  tlie  Ceneral  comnianding.  General  Keynolds 
baid  of  liim,  that  "  there  was  not  a  cow-path  in  all  that  region  with  which  he 
waa  not  thoroughly  acquainted." 

(Jn  the  lOlh  of  November  the  Third  Ohio  was  ordered  to  Kentucky  to 
Ibrm  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  then  organizing  under  Ceneral  Buell.  It 
was  assigned  V)  the  'i'hifd  Division,  coiniiiaiidcd  by  (ieneral  O.  M.  Mitchel.  On 
the  12th  of  February,  lHt;2,  while  (jn  tlie  march  from  Jiacon  (Jreek,  Major  Keifer 
was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Ci;lonelcy  of  his  regiment.  He  moved  with  the 
army  to  Nashville,  and  in  (ieneral  lyiilcliel's  ln-illinnl  eaiii])nign  to  II  unlsville, 
and  along  the  Mem|>lii.H  und  (Jharlestoii  Jiaiii'oad  lie  bore;  a  conspicuous  ])art. 
On  the  Ist  of  May  he  led  a  small  party  of  soldiers  aeross  the  Tennessee  from 
Bridgeport,  marched  tip  the  Nasl'villc  an<l  (y'liattanooga  Jiuih-oad,  ca])tiired  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  burned  a  miinlxsr  cd"  cai"s  at  Shell  .Mound,  desiro_ye<l  the 
saltpeter  works  at  Nicojack,  and  returned  safely,  alLliougli  the  Rebel  (ieneral 
Leadbetler  was  then  in  (Jliattanooga  with  three  thousand  live  hundred  men. 
Lieutenant-Colonel    Keifer    conlinut;d    with    his    regiment     iinlil     i'.iieH'.s  ai-my 
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returned  to  Louisville.  He  had  been  selected,  however,  by  the  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District,  as  Colonel  of  the  One  Huiulred 
and  Tenth  Oliio,  and  on  the  30th  of  September  he  was  commissioned  to  this 
office. 

He  immediately  assumed  command  of  his  regiment,  then  at  Camp  I'i.pia, 
and  on  the  19th  of  October  moved  with  it  to  West  Virginia,  the  same  region  in 
which  he  first  drew  his  sword.  For  some  months  the  regiment  was  garris(Miiii('- 
marching,  and  bivouacking.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  Colonel  Keifer  was 
in  command  of  the  post  of  Moorefield.  In  January,  18(J3,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  proceeded  to  Winchester,  and  during  the  winter  and  spriii"-  continued 
its  wearisome  round  of  post  and  garrison-duty,  until  some  of  the  men  be'^an  to 
think  that  they  would  never  participate  in  a  battle.  But  at  last  the  battle  of 
Winchester  came  ;  and  one  feeble  division  contended  hopelessly,  for  three  days, 
against  Ewell's  entire  corps.  It  forms  a  sad  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
but  a  brilliant  event  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Keifer.  On  the  13th  of  June  he 
advanced  with  his  own  regiment,  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  up  the  Strasburg  Eoad,  encountered  and  repulsed  a  heavy 
force  of  the  enemy  at  Union  Mills,  and  retired  without  serious  loss.  On  the 
14th,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Ohio,  one  comj)any  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteenth  Ohio,  and  one  battery  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery, 
he  held  the  outworks  between  the  Romney  and  Pughtown  Koads,  against  a 
large  force  of  Rebels  with  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  until  his  command,  liter- 
ally overwhelmed,  was  driven  out  of  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bavonct. 
General  Milroy,  in  his  official  report,  estimates  the  Rebel  column,  so  stubbornly 
resisted  by  Colonel  Keifer,  as  •'  at  least  ten  tliousand  strong.''  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  while  the  National  troojjs  under  cover  of  darkness  were  seeking  to 
escape,  Colonel  Keifer,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  executed  a  series  of  charges 
which  broke  the  lines  of  the  lamous  Stouew^all  Brigade,  and  enabled  the  broken 
battalions  of  Milroy's  division  to.  pass  to  a  place  of  safety.  Colonel  Keifer  was 
wounded,  slightly,  in  the  leg  during  the  first  day's  battle,  and  again  in  the  ankle 
on  the  llth  ;  but  neither  \vound  kept  him  out  of  the  saddle  for  an  hour. 

After  a  brief  rest  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  was  hur- 
ried to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Colonel  Keifer  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  the  Third  Corps,  composed  of  his  own  regiment,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Second  Ohio,  the  Sixth  Maiyland.  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-Eighth  Pennsylvania.  This  command  partieii)ated  in  all  the  oj)era- 
tions  of  the  grand  army,  up  to  the  time  when  Lee  was  driven  into  the  intrench- 
ments  beyond  theRapidan.  On  the  15th  of  August  Colonel  Keifer,  with  a  ])urtion 
of  his  brigade,  was  sent  to  New  York  City  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  if  necessary,  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  draft.  While  there  his  pru- 
dence, in  the  discharge  of  his  delicate  duties,  was  universally  remarked.  On  tho 
14th  of  September  he  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  participated  in 
the  advance  to  Culpepper,  and  in  the  retrograde  movement  to  Centreville.  On 
the  8th  of  November  Colonel  Keifer's  command  distinguished  itself  at  Brandy 
Station,  and  on  the  27th,  at  Orange   Grove,  it  carried  by  storm  the  key  to  the 
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enem3-'8  position.  Colonel  Keifer,  for  his  skill  and  gallantry,  received  the 
thanks  of  his  corps  commander,  Major-Genei-al  French. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1864,  the  Thii'd  Army  Corps  was  discontinued,  and 
Colonel  Koifer's  brigade  was  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Corps.  On  the  4th  of  May 
the  Arinv  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Rapidan,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  Colonel  Keifer's  regiment,  alone,  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men  ;  and,  late  in  the  day,  he  himself  was  severely  wounded  ;  both  bones  of 
the  left  fore-arm  being  shattei-ed  by  a  musket  ball.  But  not  until  the  conflict 
•was  ended  did  he  relinquish  command  and  retire  from  the  field.  The  Colonel's 
wound  was  both  painful  and  dangerous,  and  ho  was  compelled  to  spend  a  short 
time  at  home;  but  on  the  2Gth  of  August,  against  the  advice  of  his  physicians 
and  the  remonstrance  of  his  friends,  he  set  out  to  join  the  arm3^ 

The  Sixth  Corps  was  then  with  Sheridan  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah; 
and,  upon  arriving.  Colonel  Keifer  was  assigned  immediately  to  the  command  of 
his  old  brigade.  At  Opequan  he  fought  Avith  obstinate  courage,  participated  in 
the  grand  charge  in  the  afternoon,  and,  with  his  command,  was  among  the  first 
to  enter  Winchester  at  the  heels  of  the  flj'ing  foe.  At  Fisher's  Hill  General 
Ricketts,  commanding  the  division,  sent  a  staff-officer  with  orders  for  Colonel 
Keifer  to  assault  a  fortification  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line;  but  the  Colonel, 
perceiving  the  necessity,  had  ordered  the  assault  himself,  and  the  fortification 
was  captured  before  the  order  was  received.  In  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  the 
command  of  the  Third  Division  devolved  iipon  Colonel  Keifer.  During  the 
whole  of  that  memorable  day  it  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  and,  in  the 
advance,  in  the  afternoon  it  broke  the  center  of  the  Rebel  line,  and  was  the  first 
to  plant  the  colors  on  the  Avorks  from  Avhich  it  had  been  driven  in  the  morning. 
The  services  of  Colonel  Keifer  in  these  battles  Avere  not  overlooked,  and  he  was 
brevettcd  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

In  December  the  Sixth  Corps  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and 
until  the  spring  of  18G5  it  maintained,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  an  almost  contin- 
uous struggle  with  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April  the  Sixth 
Corps  broke  through  the  Rebel  lines,  capturing  whole  brigades  of  Rebels.  In 
this  assault,  which  General  Meade  pronounces  "  the  decisive  movement  of  the 
campaign,"  it  is  claimed  that  General  Keifer's  brigade  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  enemy's  works.  On  the  6th  of  April,  at  Sailor's  Creek,  General  Keifer  led 
his  command  against  the  heaviest  columns  of  the  enemy,  routed  them  wherever 
they  opposed  him,  and  captured  the  naval  brigade  entire,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Tucker.  For  galhitit  and  meritorious  services  in  this  campaign  General 
Keifer  wa.s  brevettcd  Major-General,  to  date  from  the  9th  of  April,  the  day  of 
Lcc'fl  Biirrcndcr. 

On  the  27th  of  .June,  1805,  General  Keifer  was  mustered  out  of  the  service. 
lie  returned  to  Springfield,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  the  same  office 
which  he  occupied  before  the  war. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  ELI  LONG. 


HE  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  at  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute 
in  June,  1855.  He  then  went  to  Washington  City,  and  was  emplo^'ed  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  until  he  was 
appointed  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  First  United  States  Cavalry.  He  joined 
his  regiment  at  Lecompton,  Kansas,  and  remained  on  frontier  duty — Avith  the 
exception  of  a  five  months'  leave  of  absence  in  1850-GO — until  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion. 

Lieutenant  Long  was  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  March  21st,  and  to 
Captain  May  24,  1861.  In  August,  1861,  he  surprised  and  captured,  Avitliout 
firing  a  shot,  a  well-armed  and  equij^ped  company  of  thirty-eight  men,  with 
fifty  or  sixty  animals,  en  route  from  Denver  City  to  join  Price  in  Missouri.  On 
this  expedition  Captain  Long,  with  forty-eight  mounted  men,  marched  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  thirty-two  hours.  He  went  with  one  squadron 
of  his  regiment  to  Fort  Leavenworth  in  December,   1861,  and  in   February, 

1862,  he  reported  for  duty,  with  the  same  squadron,  to  General  Bueli,  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  He  was  on  dut}',  as  escort  to  General  Buell,  until  Buell  was 
relieved  by  General  Eosecrans,  and  ho  continued  to  act  as  escort  to  that  officer 
until  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  left 
shoulder. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Generals  Eosecrans  and  Stanley,  Captain 
Long  Avas  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry.     On  the  9th  of  Juno, 

1863,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  which  he  led  through  the 
Tullahoma  campaign,  and  in  the  pursuit  south,  having  a  severe  engagement 
with  the  Eebel  cavahy  at  Elk  Eiver,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated.  He  par- 
ticij^ated  in  the  subsequent  cavalry  operations  until  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
where  the  brigade  suffered  severely,  losing,  out  of  nine  hundred  men,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  He  commanded  the  brigade 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  Eebel  General  Wheeler  from  the  Tennessee  Eiver  at  AVash- 
ington,  East  Tennessee,  to  the  Tennessee  Eiver  at  Lamb's  Ferry.  Colonel  Long 
led  his  brigade  in  a  charge  at  McMinnville  and  at  Farmington.  At  the  former 
place  his  horse  was  hit,  and  at  the  latter  place  both  horse  and  rider  were  hit. 
He  was  mentioned  in  official  reports  for  gallant  conduct  at  both  these  places. 
During  the  battle  of  Mission  Eidge  Colonel  Long,  with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry, 
marched  to  Cleveland,  East  Tennessee,  destroyed  thirty  miles  of  the  Knoxville 
and  Chattanooga  Eailroad,  burned  a  cap-factory  and  rolling-mill,  destroyed  a 
wao-on-train  of  eighty-two  wagons,  captured  two  hundi-ed  and  twcnty-threo 
prisoners,  and  returned  to  Chattanooga,  after  an  absence  of  throe  days.     For 
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this  expedition  ho  received  favorable  mention  from  General  Grant.  Soon  after, 
with  the  same  eommand,  he  reported  to  General  Sherman,  and  marched  two 
days  in  advance  of  tlie  General's  infantry  column  into  Knoxville.  From  there 
he  moved  through  tlie  -western  part  of  North  Carolina  into  Northern  Georgia. 
marching  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  seventeen  days,  with  but  little 
food  for  the  stock  and  less  for  the  men.  For  this  exiKnlition  Colonel  Long  was 
complimented  by  General  Sherman  in  an  autograph  letter. 

Colonel  Long  returned  to  Calhoun,  and  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  Gen- 
eral "Wheeler,  capturing  nearly  five  lunulred  stand  of  arms  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  prisoners.  In  February,  ISG-l,  he  participated  in  a  reconnoissance 
on  Paiton,  having  several  sharp  skirmishes.  Soon  after  this  he  went  with  his 
command  to  Cleveland,  and  thence  to  Ringgold.  In  March  he  received  leave 
for  a  month,  and,  upon  returning  to  the  field,  rejoined  his  brigade  at  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  Mhere  it  had  been  ordered  to  refit.  He  joined  General  Sherman's 
main  arnu'  at  Kingston,  and  participated  in  all  the  movements  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  until  the  21st  of  August,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  leg  and 
arm;  his  horse  was  shot  in  the  head  at  the  same  time.  lie  had  been  appointed 
Brigadier-General  on  the  IStli  of  August,  1864,  and,  upon  recovering  from  his 
wound,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  cavalry  division.  lie  moved  with  his 
division  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  it  was  thoroughly  equipped,  and  on 
the  2Sth  of  December  he  set  out  with  it  for  Gravelly  Springs,  Alabama.  He 
moved  with  Brevet  Major-General  Wilson  through  Alabama  and  Geoi-gia,  and 
participated  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Selma.  In  this  engagement  General 
Long  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  on  the  top  and  right  side  of  the  head,  indenting 
the  skull  and  paralyzing  the  tongue  and  right  side  of  the  face,  and  the  right 
arm.  lie  still  sulTers  from  the  effects  of  this  wound,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
use  of  his  hand  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  War  Department  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  General  Long's  serv- 
ices by  making  \um  Brevet  Major-General  of  volunteers  and  Brevet  Colonel 
United  States  Army,  from  March  30,  18G5. 


William  B.  Woods.  suy 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  B.  AVOODS. 


ILLIAM  B.  WOODS  is  a  luitlvo  of  Newark,  Licking  Comity,  Oliio. 
He  studied  law  and  soon  became  a  successful  practitioner.  IJis  fine 
appearance  and  handsome  performance  as  a  public  speaker  commended 
him  to  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  he  was  several 
times  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.  Here  he  speedily 
became  a  leader,  and  in  1858-9  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  this  position  his  quickness,  familiarity  Avith  the  rules,  and  fairness 
gave  great  satisfaction.  He  Avas  returned  to  the  next  Legislature,  but  his  party 
was  now  in  a  minority,  and  so  he  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  In  all 
the  political  discussions  which  raged  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  through  the  spring 
of  1861,  he  was  noted  for  the  virulence  of  his  opposition  to  every  mciisuro 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  and  of  his  party.  Even  after  the  firing  on 
Sumter  he  strenuously  resisted  the  Million  Loan' Bill,  by  the  aid  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  place  Ohio  in  a  posture  of  defense  and  to  assist  the  General 
Government  in  its  emergency.  Presentl}^  however,  the  uprising  in  the  State 
reached  the  Capital.  Uiuler  Mr.  Woods's  leadership  the  party  still  delayed  the 
Loan  Bill  in  the  House,  but  in  its  private  caucus  discussions  he  earnestl}'  urged 
a  change  of  polic}",  while  with  the  Eepubiican  leaders  he  plead  that,  by  a  little 
delay,  they  might  be  able  to  gain  the  great  moral  triuni])h  of  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  His  efforts  were  successful,  and  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
in  moving  the  passage  of  the  bill,  he  signalized  the  change  of  party  policy  by 
an  eloquent  Avar  speech.  He  had  no  heart,  he  said,  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the 
troubles  that  Avere  upon  the  countrj-.  They  stood  on  the  dread  threshold  of 
civil  Avar,  and  must  act.  The  Government  at  Washington  was  his  Government, 
and  by  it,  in  peace  or  in  Avar,  right  or  Avrong,  he  Avould  ever  stand.  The  flag 
of  our  hearts — he  Avould  maintain  to  the  last.  The  soil  of  Ohio  or  of  the  North 
must  not  be  invaded.  In  its  defense  he  Avould  spend  the  last  farthing  of  treas- 
ure and  the  last  drop  of  blood,  and  locking  shields' Avith  its  friends,  would  stand 
or  fall  by  "our  country."  Mr.  Woods  was  greeted  by  loud  applause  from  his 
fellow-members  at  the  close  of  this  speech;  and  Avhen,  soon  afterward,  the  vote 
was  reached,  the  bill  Avas  unanimoushj  passed.* 

Thus  far,  however,  he  had  only  pledged  himself  to  a  Avar  in  defense  of  the 
territory  of  the  North.  As  the  war  progressed  his  views  enlai-ged,  and  on  the 
11th  of  November.  18G1,  he  Avas  read}-  to  enter  the  United  States  service  (in 
which  his  brother.  Charles  E.  Woods,  of  the  regular  army,  avus  already  actively 
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encraijed),  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  tlio  Seventy-Sixth  Ohio.  In  this  and  his 
subsequent  military  positions  he  particii^ited  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson, 
Pittsburg  Landing,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post  (in  which  he  was  slightly 
woundedX  Eesaca,  Dallas,  Atlanta  (July  22d  and  2Sth),  Jonesboro',  Lovejoy  Sta- 
tion,  and  Bentonvillc,  and  in  the  sieges  of  Yicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  in  many 
minor  affairs  and  skirmishes.  He  marched  with  General  Sherman's  army  from 
Atlanta  to  Savannah,  from  Savannah  to  Ealeigh,  and  thence  to  Washington 
Citv.  During  active  hostilities  his  entire  service,  excepting  three  months,  was 
in  the  field,  at  the  front,  and  in  command  of  troops. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelc}'-  of  the 
Seventy-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  On  the  12th  of  Januar}^,  1864,  he  was  brevetted 
Brigadier-General,  "for  faithful  and  continued  service  as  an  otRcer  in  the  Atlanta 
and  Savannah  campaigns."  On  the  31st  of  May,  1865,  he  was,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Logan,  promoted  to  the  full  rank 
of  Brigadier-General;  and  subsequent!}^,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
during  the  war,"  to  the  brevet  rank  of  Major-General,  honors  which  his  faith- 
ful and  able  service  abundantly  warranted. 

General  "Woods  was  mustered  out  on  the  17th  February,  1866. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  W.  SPRAGUE. 


JOHN  W.  SPPtAGUE  was  born  in  Washington  County,  New  York,  April 
4,  1817.  When  quite  young  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Tro}^,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  iintil  May,  1845,  when  he  removed  to  Huron, 
Ohio,  and  engaged  in  lake  commerce  and  railroad  enterprise  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion. 

Under  the  first  call  for  troops,  he  raised  a  company  and  reported  at  Camp 
Taylor,  near  Cleveland.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1861,  the  company  was  assigned 
to  the  Seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  which  was  soon  ordered  to  Camp  Dcnnison.  Here 
the  regiment  reorganized  iuv  three  years,  and  was  ordered  to  West  Yirginia. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  1861,  while  Captain  Spraguo  was  proceeding  from  Soni- 
erville  to  Clarksville,  under  orders,  with  an  escort  of  four  mounted  men,  ho 
was  captured,  when  near  Big  Birch  Kiver,  after  a  sliarp  chase  of  about  three 
miles,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Wise  Legion,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crohan.  Captain  Sprague  was  taken  to  Richmond,  and  was  confined  about  six 
weeks  in  a  tobacco  hou.se.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  confined  fir.st  in  Castle  Pinckney  and  tlion  in  tlio  Charleston  jail. 
On  the  Iht  of  January,  1802,  he  was  sent  to  Columbia,  on  the  5th  he  was  taken 
to  Norfolk  for  exchange,  and  on  the  10th  he  reached  Washington  City. 


John  W.  Sprauue. 
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While  on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment,  which  was  still  in  Virginia,  Captain 
Sprague  received  from  Governor  Tod  a  commiBHion  as  Colonel  of  the  Sixty- 
Third  Ohio  Infantry.  This  regiment  was  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  but  its  organiza- 
tion was  incomplete.  This  was  rapidly  completed,  and  on  the  lOih  of  February 
Colonel  Sprague  moved  with  his  regiment  to  report  to  General  Slierman  :il 
Paducah,  Kentucky.  Immediately  upon  arriving  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Pope,  at  Commerce,  Missouri.  Under  that  officer  Colonel  Sprague  par- 
ticipated in  the  operations  at  New  Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten,  and  iher, 
joined  the  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  moved  with  the  army  against  Cor- 
inth, and  subsequently  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  Battle  of  hika,  but  was 
only  slightly  engaged.  Colonel  Sprague  was  iigain  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  October  3d  and  4th,  1862.  On  the  4th  the  regiment  was  posted  on  the 
right  of  Battery  Pobinetfc,  and  lost  more  men,  in  proportion  to  its  Blrength, 
than  any  other  on  the  tield.  Over  one-half  of  the  men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  but  three  line  officers  escaped  unharmed. 

For  some  time  Colonel  Sprague  was  engaged  in  various  operations  of  minor 
importance.  In  the  latter  part  of  1863  the  regiment  re-enlisted.  Of  the  men 
present  only  seven  declined  to  re-enlist.  Colonel  Sprague  always  looked  upon 
this  almost  unanimous  act  of  his  regiment  as  equal  in  importance,  and  win-thy 
to  be  jjlaced  side  by  side,  with  any  of  its  deeds  on  the  field  of  battle.  Indeed, 
no  regiment  could  be  more  devoted  to  the  country  than  was  the  Sixty-Third. 
Most  of  the  men  were  Democrats,  j'et  when  Mr.  Yallandigham,  as  candidate  for 
Governor,  asked  for  their  suffrages,  only  three  men  out  of  the  entire  regiment 
were  willing  to  indorse  him. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1864,  Colonel  Sprague  was  assigned,  by  Gen- 
eral Dodge,  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Forty-Third  and 
Sixty-Third  Ohio,  the  Twenty-Fifth  Wisconsin,  the  Thirty-Fifth  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Third  Michigan  Battery.  In  April  the  brigade  marched  from  Chatta- 
nooga, with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  McPherson,  forming 
part  of  the  Grand  Army  under  General  Sherman.  Colonel  Sprague  was  act- 
ively engaged  during  the  entire  Atlanta  campaign,  and  at  Eesaca,  at  Dallas,  at 
Nicojack  Creek,  and  at  Decatur,  on  the  22d  of  July,  he  was  conspicuous  for  cool- 
ness and  braver}'.  At  the  place  last  mentioned  Colonel  Sprague  was  covering 
and  guarding  the  train  of  the  entire  army,  consisting  of  over  four  thousand 
wagons,  containing  almost  all  the  supplies  for  the  army.  He  was  attacked  by 
superior  numbers,  and  the  contest  continued  lor  more  than  four  hours;  but  by 
his  own  bravery  and  ability,  no  less  than  by  the  courage  and  ])rompt  obedi- 
ence of  his  men,  the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed,  and  only  one  wagon  was  lost. 
Colonel  Sprague's  brigade  lost  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

Colonel  Sprague  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1864.  After  the  fall  of  Atlanta  he  moved  with  General  Sherman  to  Savannah, 
and  thence  northward  on  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  Ptebel  armies,  he  moved  from  Goldsboro,  through  Kaleigh  and  liichmond, 
to  \ya8hington    City,    where    he   particijiated    in   the   Grand    Ileview.     He   was 
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relievcJ  of  his  conraiand  in  the  army,  and  -was  assigned  to  duty  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  Bureau  of  Eefugees,  Freedmen,  and 
Abandoned  Lands,  with  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  district  under 
his  (.•hari::e  comprised  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and,  subsequently,  the 
Indian  Territory.  In  September,  1865,  General  Sprague"s  head-quarteis  were 
removed  to  Little  Ixock,  Arkansas,  ^Yhere  he  remained  until  November,  when 
he  resigned.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  otfered  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the 
Forty-First  United  States  Infantry,  which  he  declined  to  accept,  and  he  was  also 
brevetted  Major-General  of  volunteers,  to  date  from  the  13th  of  March,  1864. 

General  Sprague  is  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  tall,  straight,  and 
well-proportioned.  His  character  as  a  soldier  is  unimpeachable,  and  his  infiu- 
anco  with  his  regiment,  and  afterward  with  his  brigade,  w^as  almost  unbounded. 
No  one  who  knew  him  as  a  soldier,  failed  to  esteem  and  love  him.  He  was 
always  prompt,  efficient,  and  brave.  On  leaving  the  service  he  took  charge  of 
the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad  in  Minnesota. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  BEN.  P.  RCNKLE. 


BEN.  P.  PUXKTjE  was  born  near  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  September  3, 
1S36.  The  family  was  closely  connected  by  marriage  with  that  of  the 
Piatts,  of  Logan  County.  He  was  educated  at  Miami  University,  whei-e 
he  graduated  in  July,  1857.  He  studied  law  lender  General  Samson  Mason,  at 
Springfield;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1859,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Urbana.  In  the  same  season  he  was  candidate  for  State 
Senator  from  his  district  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was  signally  defeated. 

Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  immedi- 
ately volunteered,  as  did  every  member  of  the  Douglas  Guard,  a  militia  com- 
pany of  which  he  was  Captain.  He  was  appointed  Ca2)tain  in  the  Thirteenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  April  10,  1861,  and  he  again  entered  the  regiment  when  it  was  re- 
organized for  three  j'ears.  He  served  in  West  Virginia  under  General  Rosecrans, 
and  Hhortly  after  the  battle  of  Carnilex  Ferry  was  promoted  to  Major.  Ho 
was  next  engaged  at  I'ittsljurg  Landing,  where  he  distinguished  liimself  by  an 
almost  n;ckless  bravcsry,  and  was  borne  off  the  field  mortallj^  wounded,  as  was 
Buppo.scd,  being  whot  through  the  face  and  feet;  the  greater  portion  of  his  jaw, 
and  a  part  of  hi»  tongue,  being  shot  away.  He  returned  to  Ohio  until  he  should 
recover  from  his  wounds;  but  immediately  ho  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Porty-Fiflh  Ohio.  At  once  lie  set  about  recruiting  and  organizing  his  regiment, 
and  before  hia  wounds  wore  healed  ho  was  again  in  the  field. 


Ben.  p.  Runkle.  m 
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Colonel  Eunkle  continued  to  serve  with  credit  in  Kentucky,  part  of  the 
time  commanding  a  brig-iule,  until  June,  1S(J3,  when,  having  been  sun  struck, 
and  still  suffering  from  his  ohl  wounds,  he  i-eturncd  to  Oliio.  Notwilhslaiidinrr 
his  debilitated  condition,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Tod.  lie  assumed  comu.and 
of  the  Ohio  Militia  in  the  John  Morgan  raid.  Colonel  llunkkr's  command 
guarded  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Ttailroad,  the  ford.s  of  the  Ohio 
from  Parkersburg  to  Steubenville,  and  continued  to  harass  the  raiders  until 
the}^  were  captured.  The  exposure  and  anxiety  of  this  campaign  brought  on  a 
serious  attack  of  fever,  and  Colonel  Runkle  being  unable  to  return  to  the  field, 
was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  duty  on  his  stafT.  In  the 
Bpring  of  1864,  Colonel  Runkle  rejoined  his  command  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade.  He  joined  the  army  of  the 
Ohio  in  front  of  Tunnel  Hill,  Georgia,  and  continued  to  serve  with  tliat  army 
until  the  Etowah  River  was  crossed,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  East  Tennessee.  Feeble  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  active 
service,  and  on  the  21st  of  July,  1864,  he  was  discharged  '-on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  action." 

On  the  22d  of  August  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
First  Regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and  he  continued  to  command  the  regi- 
ment until  Januar}',  186G,  when  the  men  were  discharged.  Colonel  Runkle  in 
the  meantime  having  been  brevetted  Brigadier-General,  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands  for  the  District  of 
"West  Tennessee.  Here  he  displayed  good  administration  and  executive  ability, 
and  during  the  Memj^his  riots  he  appeared  in  full  uniform  among  the  rioters, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  protect  the  colored  2)eoi)le.  He  afterward  served  as 
President  of  the  Militarj- Commission  which  investigated  the  riots.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  General  Runkle  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Fortj'-Fifth  United 
States  Infantry,  and  has  since  been  brevetted  Major-General  of  volunteers. 

In  becoming  a  soldier.  General  Runkle  has  adopted  the  profession  for  which 
he  is  by  nature  fitted.  Gifted  with  a  firm  will,  energy,  talents,  and  a  cultivated 
mind,  he  has  entered  upon  his  duties  with  an  alacrity  which  can  not  fail  to 
secure  success. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  AUGUST  WILLICH. 


AUG-UST  WILLICH  was  born  in  1810,  near  Koenigsberp^,  in  Eastern 
Prussia.  His  father  was  a  Captain  of  Hussars,  serving  in  the  French 
war  ;uul  in  the  Polish  insui-rection.  Being  disabled  by  wounds  ho 
was  ajMiointed  to  a  civil  office  in  one  of  the  Prussian  departments  until  his 
deatl)  in  ISK^. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  August  Willich,  choosing  to  be  a  soldier  like  his 
father,  entered  the  military  academy  at  Potsdam.  Three  years  later,  in  1825, 
he  entered  the  militarj-  acadeni}-  at  Berlin,  and  in  1828  he  completed  his  educa- 
tion, and  was  commissioned  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Poyal  Artillery.  In  1841 
he  passed  the  requisite  examination,  and  received  a  commission  as  Captain. 

The  officers  of  the  brigade  to  wliich  he  was  attached  were  strongly  republi- 
can in  their  views,  and  in  1846  a  conflict  arose  between  them  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Willich  at  once  tendered  his  resignation,  but  it  was  not  accepted,  and 
lie  was  assigned  to  duty  at  a  distant  point  in  Pomerania.  He  refused  to  act 
under  the  King's  order,  and  regularl}-  renewed  his  application  for  a  discharge 
••very  month.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  sent  an  ojien  letter  to  the  King,  for 
which  he  was  court-martialed.  His  comrades  were  not  willing  to  punish  him, 
and  they  decreed  that  he  be  discharged  from  the  service. 

Willich  at  once  entered  into  active  co-operation  with  the  revolutionists,  and 
commandid  the  forces  at  the  battle  of  Candarn,  where  he  was  defeated.  In 
1849  he  commanded  a  corps  in  the  German  revolution,  but  the  campaign  of 
fourteen  weeks  proving  unsuccessful,  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  and  afterward  to 
England. 

In  1853  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  at  first  thought  of  collect- 
ing a  force  to  move  upon  Hamburg;  but,  abandoning  that  idea,  and  being,  like 
most  political  refugees,  almost  jjcnnilcss,  he  began  work  as  a  car])cnter,  at 
whiih  trade  he  wrought  about  a  year  in  Eastei-n  New  Yoi'k. 

He  finally  y)rocured  a  ])Osition  on  the  United  States  Coast  Sni'vcy  under 
Captain  Maffit  (afterward  commander  of  the  Confederate  ii-on-clad  Florida"). 
In  1858  lie  became  the  editor  of  the  Kcpublikana,  a  working-men's  paper  in 
Cincinnati. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  he  entered  the  8ervi(;e  as  a  private  in 
the  Ninth  (Jhio,  which  i-cirimcnt  he  drilled.  He  was  soon  appointed  Adjutant, 
and  aflciward  Major.  With  this  regiment  he  served  in  West  Vii'ginia,  being 
in  the  engagement  at  Rich  Mountain. 
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He  was  then  called  to  Indiana,  where  ho  organized  the  Thirt3'-Second 
Indiana,  of  which  regiment  he  was  api)ointed  Colonel. 

Ilia  firnt  engagement  was  at  Munfordsville,  where,  with  live  hui.dred  n)en, 
he  repulsed  the  attack  of  liindman's  Texan  liangcrs,  and  a  haltery  of  artillery. 
At  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  he  was  still  commanding  his  regiment. 
Being  in  McCook's  division  of  Buell's  army  he  did  not  readi  tlie  field  unlil  iho 
second  day.  Coming  to  the  support  of  Lew.  Wallace  at  an  opportune  moment, 
he  was  directed  to  make  a  charge,  which  he  did  in  such  effective  and  brilliant 
manner  as  to  win  for  him  a  Brigadier's  commission. 

General  Willich  was  then  placed  in  command  of  u  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  Fifteenth  and  Forty -Ninth  Ohio,  and  the  Thirty-Second  and  Thirty-Ninth 
Indiana.     The  Eighty-Ninth  Illinois  was  afterward  added  to  it. 

At  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  he  was  sent  late  in  the  evening  of  the  fii-st  day 
to  the  right,  and  placed  in  rear  of  Kirk's  brigade.  In  the  morning  he  went  to 
division  head-quarters,  and  while  he  was  gone  the  enemy  broke  through  Kirk'n 
brigade,  and  came  upon  his  command  before  they  could  make  any  resistance. 
Hearing  fii-ing,  he  rode  rapidly  back  to  where  he  had  left  his  trooj)s,  but  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  General  McCall,  commander  of  the  Hebe!  left  wing. 
He  was  captured,  and  after  spending  four  months  as  a  pri.soncr,  was  exchange*!. 

In  the  opening  of  Eosecrans's  campaign  against  Bragg,  in  18G3,  General 
Willich  took  Libert}'  Gap  with  his  brigade,  supported  by  two  regiments  from 
another  command.  He  characterizes  this  as  the  finesi  fighting  he  witncs.scd  in 
the  war.  The  maneuvering  of  the  brigade  was  managed  bj*  bugle  signals,  and 
the  precision  of  the  movements  was  equal  to  a  parade. 

Chickamauga  was  the  next  battle  in  which  General  Willich  ]iarticijiated. 
When  the  division  to  which  he  belonged  (Johnson's  of  McCook's  corps)  wa« 
ordered  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  sup))ort  of  Thomas,  Willich's  brigade 
moved  in  advance.  By  an  order  directly  from  General  Thomas,  General  Wil- 
lich, with  his  brigade  and  another,  made  a  charge  which  broke  the  enemy's  lino, 
and  resulted  in  the  ca])ture  of  some  artillery.  In  following  up  this  charge  the 
General  found  himself  nearly  a  mile  in  front  of  Thomas's  main  line,  and  in 
this  position  the  enemy  turned  his  left  flank.  By  a  bayonet  charge  to  the  roar 
Willich  succeeded  in  keeping  from  being  cut  olf,  and  maintained  his  ground 
until  evening,  when  the  enemy  in  renewed  force  made  an  assault.  After  losing 
one-third  of  the  command,  General  Willich  was  repul.sed  and  forced  to  fall  i)ack 
to  the  main  line. 

On  the  second  day  his  command  was  again  engaged,  and  in  the  evening, 
by  direction  of  General  Thomas,  he  was  left  to  cover  the  retreat.  He  main- 
tained this  position  on  the  third  day  until  the  whole  army  arrived  safely  at 
Chattanooga. 

Here  he  remained,  enduring  with  the  rest,  the  sufferings  incident  to  that 
state  of  siege,  until  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge.  On  the  first  day  of  tlii.s 
engagement  Willich's  and  Ilazen's  brigades  opened  the  battle,  and  captured  tho 
first  portion  of  the  enemy's  works,  being  the  point  afterward  occupied  by  our 
Generals  as  field  head  quarters,  and  known  as  Bald  KiuA). 
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In  the  action  on  the  third  du}-,  when  Sherman  had  made  his  unsuccessful 
charges,  and  Grant  gave  the  well-known  order  for  the  center  to  take  the  enemy's 
works  ai  ihe  foot  of  the  Ridge  and  stay  there,  Willich's  and  Hazen's  brigades 
were  in  the  front,  with  Sheridan's  and  other  divisions  in  echelon  to  the  rear. 
The  whole  line  moved  in  double-quick  through  woods  and  fields,  and  carried 
the  works — "VVillich's  brigade  going  up  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  batteries 
:it  a  point  where  two  roads  met. 

At  this  point  General  Willich  says  he  saw  that  to  obey  General  Grant's  order, 
and  remain  in  the  works  at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge,  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  center.  To  fall  back  would  have  been  the  loss  of  the  battle,  with  the  sac- 
rifice of  Sherman.  In  this  emergencj',  with  no  time  for  consultation  with  the 
division  General,  or  any  other  commander,  he  sent  three  of  his  aids  to  different 
regiments,  and  rode  himself  to  the  Eighth  Kansas  and  gave  the  order  to  storm 
the  top  of  the  Ridge.  IIow  brilliantly  the  order  was  executed  the  whole  Avorld 
knows. 

After  this  General  Willich  went  with  his  command  to  East  Tennessee. 
Here  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation,  and  did  not 
rejoin  his  command  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  in  1864. 
He  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Buzzard's  Roost,  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward, at  Resaca,  while  in  the  act  of  charging  upon  the  enemy's  works,  he 
received  a  bullet  in  his  right  shoulder,  which  terminated  his  active  military 
career. 

He  was  afterward  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Cincinnati, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  corps  (the  Fourth)  was  ordered  to  Texas.  Upon 
application,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  corps,  Avhich  he  did,  serving  in  Texas 
until  October,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  service. 

General  AVillich  was  afterward  promoted  to  Brevet  Major-General.  On 
returning  to  resume  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  elected  Auditor  of 
Hamilton  County,  on  the  Union  ticket. 


Charles  Griffin.  ^j-i 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  GRIFFIN. 


CHARLES    GRIFFIN    was  born  in  Licking    County,  Ohio,  about  the 
year  1827.     He  attended  an  institution  of   learning    in  Bardstown,  Ken- 
tucky, and  afterward,  July  1,  1843,  he  received  the  appointment  of  cadet 
at  West  Point.     Four  years  later  he  graduated  in  the  class  with  Generals  Burn- 
side  and  Ayres,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant   in 
the  Fourth  Artillery. 

The  war  with  Mexico  being  then  in  progress,  (he  young  officer  was  at  once 
ordered   to  active  duty,  and  thus  commenced  a   military  career  of  more  than 
ordinarj' variety  of  service.     In  Mexico  he  marched  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Pucbla  in 
command  of  a  company  attached  to  the  force  commanded  by  General  Patterson. 
From  Mexico  he  was  ordered   to  Florida,  in  January,  18-48,  and  to  Ohl  Point 
Comfort  in  the  following  December.     Here  he  remained  until  July,  1849,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  Fii-st-Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Artillery,  and  was  ordered 
to  New  Mexico  in   command  of  a  cavahy  company.     In  scouting  and  other 
duties  of  frontier  life  his  time  was  occupied   until   1854.     Next  he  sjjcnt  iliree 
yeai'S  in  garrison  duty  at  Fort  McHeury,  Maryland,  in  command  of  a  battery. 
In  1857  he  was  engaged  in  conducting  recruits  from  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  ;  was  in  garrison  at  Fort  Independence, 
Missouri  ;  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  atlerward  in  com- 
mand of  the  escort  which   accompanied   the   Governor  of  New  Mexico  to  Santa 
Fe.     Returning  through  Texas,  he  rejoined  his  command  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  remained  there  and  at  Fort  Riley  until  in  the  latter  jjart  of  1S50,  when   he 
received  a  leave  of  absence,  continuing  until  some  time  in  1S60.     In  September 
of  this  year  he  was  oi'dered  to  West  Point  and  appointed  assistant  instructor  of 
artillery,  a  position  for  which  he  was  well  fitted   from   his  previous  experience 
in  that  arm  of  the  service.     This  post  he  held  until  January,  1861,  when,  among 
the  earliest  movements  of  the  war,  he  was  ordered  to   Washington   Mitli   the 
West  Point  battery.     This  was  one  authorized  to  be  attached  to  the  Fillh  Cav- 
alry, and  was  afterward  known  as  Gviffin's  battery.     He  remained  in  command 
of  it  until  June  26,  1862,  when  he  received  his  commission  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  assumed  command  of  his  brigade  as  it  was   marching 
to  the  battle-field  of  Mechanicsville.     He  at  once  rendered  himself  consj^icuous 
for   his  gallantry  in   that  action;  and   subsequently,  at  the  battle  of   Gaines's 
Mill,  he  displayed  a  heroism  that  challenged  the  admii'ation  of  the  eneni}-.     At 
Malvern  Hill  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artiller}-,  whieh  was  supj^orted 
by  his  own  brigade,  and  posted  at  the  point  of  attack  by  the  furces  of  the  liebcl 
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General  Mtii^ruder.  By  his  skillful  use  of  the  artillery  he  thre\y  Magruder's 
U-oops  into  confusion,  and  thus  contributed  much  to  the  good  results  of  the  en- 
gagement. In  addition  to  these  battles,  he  participated  in  almost  every  battle 
and  skirmish  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  beginning  with  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Kun  and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  He  was  engaged  at  Bull 
Run,  July  21,  ISGl  ;  at  Secessionville ;  at  Yorktown,  May  4,  18G2;  Mechanics- 
villo,  Juno  26th;  Hanover  Junction,  June  27th;  Gaines's  Mill,  June  27th; 
Malvern  Hill.  July  1st  and  August  4th;  Bull  Kun,  August  29th  and  30th;  An- 
lietam,  September  UUh  and  17th;  Sharpsburg.  September  19th;  Fredericks- 
burg, December  i:Uh  ;  t'hancellorsville,  May  2,  3,  and  4, 1863;  Gettysburg,  July  3d 
(returning  from  a  sick  leave);  AYilliamsport,  July  6th  ;  Culpepper,  July  13th; 

Morton's  Ford,  ;  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864;  Laurel  Hill,  May  8th  and  13th  ; 

Spot.>*ylvania,  May  18th  and  19th  ;  Jericho   Ford,  May  2od  ;  Anderson's  Farm, 

;  Tolopotomoy,  ilay  29th  ;  Shady  Grove,  May  30th  ;  Bethesda  Church,  Juno 

2d  and  3d  ;  Petersburg,  June  19th  ;  Weldon  Eailroad,  August  18th,  19th,  and 
2l3t ;  Hatcher's  Pun  (Nos.  1  and  2),  February  7th  and  8th  and  March  25,  1865; 
Quaker  Koad,  March  27th;  "While  Oak  Road,  March  31st;  Fair  Oaks,  April 
1st;  Apponiattox  C.  H.,  April  8th  and  9th. 

When  the  surrender  of  Lee  was  agreed  upon  General  Griffin  was  appointed 
oue  of  the  commissioners  to  arrange  the  details. 

His  command  in  the  war  was  at  first  a  battery,  then  a  brigade,  afterward 
a  division;  and,  on  the  battle-field  of  the  Five  Forks,  when  Sheridan  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  entire  force,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Filth  Corps,  which  he  retained  until  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  disbanded. 
After  this  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Militar}-  Division  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  with  head-quarters  at  Portland,  where  he  made  many  warm  friends. 

When  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  he  received  a  promotion 
in  the  regular  army  to  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  United  States  Infantry,  and 
Brevet  Major-General.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  State  of 
Ti-xa.s  ;  and  when,  in  March,  1867,  General  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  he  retained  General  Griffin  in  command  of 
that  Stale.  When  General  Sheridan  was  relieved  of  his  command,  General 
Griffin,  as  the  next  in  rank,  succeeded  him.  ]Ie  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
thi»  high  place,  however,  but  for  a  short  time,  when  he  was  attacked  by  yel- 
low fuvcr.  The  terrible  disease  soon  ran  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination.  He 
died  September  15,  1867. 

From  his  first  march  in  Mexico  to  his  last  work  in  Texas  there  is  found  but 
otic  leave  of  absence  in  General  Griffin's  military  record  ;  and  it  has  already 
been  said  that  he  participated  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  his  com- 
inaiul  engaged  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  To  have  moved  with  his  com- 
mand to  the  defense  of  Washington,  even  before  the  actual  beginning  of 
hoKtilities — to  have  remained  in  active  and  dangerous  stn-vice  throughout  the 
war,  and  to  have  finally  fallen  a  victim  to  a  pestilence  while  in  the  work  of 
restoring  the  ficlfcxiled  States  to  their  places  in  the  Goverinncnt,  is  to  have  a 
record  which  of  iUicif  is  an  honorable  monument. 
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In  the  delicate  position  in  Texas,  as  the  agent  to  carry  out  tl.e  provisi.Mis 
of  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  General  Sheridan  ever  found  in  l.im  a 
faithful  co-worker.  In  April,  18G7,  in  u  letter  to  (Jovernor  Thro.-kn..,.ton  on 
the  subject  of  registration,  ho  said:  '•  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  laws  impar- 
tially carried  out,  and  no  effort  shall  be  spared  on  my  part  to  bring  init  tlu- 
full  number  of  legal  voters  in  the  State.  If  the  eitiz(Mis  accept  the  situation, 
come  forward  and  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws,  there  can  ha  d.. 
trouble."  Among  his  last  orders  was  one  which  directed  that  there  should  hi- 
no  distinction  made  in  Texas  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition, 
by  railroads  or  other  chartered  companies  which  wei-e  common  carriers.  His 
letter  to  General  Hartsuft;  the  Adjutant-General  of  General  Sheridan  (wiitten 
only  a  few  days  before  the  fever  attacked  him),  showed  that  he  was  fully  in 
sjMiipathy  with  that  commander's  views: 

"  IIead-Quaktkrs  Dkpartment  ok  Texas,") 
Giilveston,  Texa.s,  September  6,  18G7.     j" 
"  Brevet  Major-General  Geo.  L.  Hartsuff,  A.  A.  G., 

" Head- Quarters  Fifth  Military  District,  I\ew  Orleans,  Louisiana: 
"  General  :  I  desire  that  you  transact  all  busines.s  and  issue  orders  in  the  same  manner 
that  you  would  have  aone  had  General  Sheridan  remained  in  command  and  received  liis  antici- 
pated leave  of  absence.  It  is  uncertain  when  I  can  go  to  New  Orleans,  as  I  am  threatened  a 
little  with  yellow  fever,  and  my  physician  advises  me  not  to  leave.  All  papers  rcfjuiring  my 
official  signature  please  forward  to  these  head-quarters. 

"  I  am,  General,  etc., 

"CIIAS.  GRIFFIN,  Brevet  Majur-General." 

Genei'al  Griffin,  though  often  in  great  danger,  escaped  uniairt  in  all  his 
battles.  He  had  several  horses  shot  under  him  at  difierent  times,  and  om  e  had 
the  visor  of  his  cap  torn  away  b}^  a  musket-ball.  At  another  lime  the  folded 
strap  of  his  boot  served  as  a  shield  to  stop  the  force  of  a  bullet,  which  other- 
wise would  have  pierced  his  leg;  and  at  another  time  a  ball  struck  his  sword 
with  such  violence  as  to  break  it. 

He  was  married,  December  10,  1861,  to  JNliss  Sailie  Carroll,  of  Maryhmd.  a 
lady  whose  ancestry  were  favorably  known  in  the  history  of  our  counti-y — one 
being  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  another  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  w-edding  ceremony,  which  took  |)lace  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father,  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Carroll,  was  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  President 
Lincoln,  with  many  prominent  officers  of  the  Government  and  representatives 
of  foreign  nations. 
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BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  HENRY  J.  HUNT. 


HENliY  J.  liUXT  was  one  of  the  old  officers  in  the  regular  army,  of 
excellent  standing,  and  specially  noted  for  familiarity  with  the  artillery 
arm  of  the  service,  who  rose  to  prominence  under  the   auspices  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan. 

He  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  appointed  a  cadet  to  West  Point  in  July,  1835. 
In  1839  he  graduated  with  such  standing  as  to  warrant  his  appointment  as  Sec- 
ond-Lieutenant in  the  Second  Artillerj*.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had 
risen  through  the  grades  of  Lieutenant  and  Captain.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
18G1,  he  became  Major  in  the  Fifth  Artilkny.  Some  months  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  and  additional  Aid-dc-Camp  on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan. 
On  the  15th  of  September,  1SG2,  he  was  made  Brigadier-Grcneral  of  volunteers. 
lie  served  tor  a  time  as  Chief  of  Artiller}^  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  close  of  the  war  found  him  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Third  Artillery,  Brig- 
adier-General of  volunteers,  and  Brevet  Major-General  in  the  regular  army. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  B.  W.  BRICE. 


BKX.I  A  MIX  W.  BE  ICE,  Paymaster-General  of  the  army  of  the  United 
Slates,  a  native  of  Vii'ginia,  was  appointed  a  cadet  to  West  Point  from 
Ohio  in  1825.  He  was  graduated  as  a  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in  the 
Third  Infantry,  in  1829.  The  war  found  him  in  the  Paymasters'  Department, 
where  he  had  held  the  rank  of  Maj(jr  since  1852.  He  rose  through  the  various 
grades  of  tlie  department  till,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1804,  lie  became  its 
head.  At  the  close  of  the  wai-  he  was  a  Brevet  Bi-igadier-General  in  the  regu- 
lar army.     lie  has  since  received  the  brevet  of  Major-General. 
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IGHT  brothers,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  through  the  war,  served 
to  make  the  name  of  McCooK  a  dear  one  to  all  who  loved  the  army 
and  the  country.  Few  of  them  disphiyed  brilliant  military  ability, 
but  all  exhibited  patriotism  and  devotion;  nearly  all  were  dashing,  hanl- 
hitting  fighters,  and  three  of  the  best  sealed  their  lab(jrs  with  their  blood. ^=  It 
was  the  hard  fortune  of  the  ablest  of  them  to  fall,  not  in  battle,  a.s  he  would 
have  wished,  but  at  the  hands  of  Rebel  assassins,  as  he  lay  stretched  upon  a 
sick  bed.  Cut  off  thus  almost  at  the  threshold,  he  has  not  left  us  a  rijunded, 
perfect  career  in  the  war  to  admire;  but  he  has  left  enough  to  deepen  the  gen- 
eral regret  at  his  loss,  and  to  insure  his  permanent  place  in  tlie  affectionate 
remembrance  of  his  countr^'men. 

Robert  Latimer  McCook  was  the  fourth  son  of  Major  Daniel  McCook,  and 
was  born  in  Columbiana  Count}',  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1827.  Thirty- 
six  _years  later,  the  father,  white-haired  and  feeble  with  age,  but  inflamed  with 
the  warlike  ardor  he  had  bestowed  uj^on  his  famil}',  and  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  murdered  son,  rode  to  his  own  death  at  the  head  of  John  Morgan's 
pursuers  in  the  action  at  Buffington  Island. 

Robert  was  a  perfectlj-  healtjiy  lad,  ph^-sically  and  intellcctuall}\  Ho 
could  endure  remarkable  fatigue  of  bod}'  and  bear  up  under  long-continued 
mental  application.  His  father  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Carroll  County.  The 
boy  was  senl  to  school  till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  then  was  taken  into  his 
father's  ofHce  as  a  deput}-,  and  was  found  fully  competent  Ibr  the  place.  Al- 
ready he  had  the  quiet,  grave  manners  that  alwajs  distinguished  him  from  his 
brothers;  was  always  sober,  judicious,  and  devoted  to  his  work.  Even  as  u 
hid  at  school,  people  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  him  as  -'an  old-fashioned 
child,  sober  beyond  his  j-ears." 

Practice  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  eourt  soon  familiari.-'.ed  him  with 
the  forms  of  legal  proceedings.  Presently  he  conceived  the  desire  to  he  a  law- 
yer himself  Hon.  Ephraim  R.  Eckley  (since  member  of  Congress  from  that 
district)  took  charge  of  his  studies.  After  a  time  he  removed  to  Steuben- 
ville,  completed  his  legal  course  in   the  office  of  a  notable  firm,  that  of  Messrs. 

■•■■Charles  Morris  McCook,  private  company  F,  Second  Ohio,  killed  21st  July,  ISfil,  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run;  Brigadier-General  Robert  L.  McCook,  mortally  wouiidod  <>n  liis  sick 
bed  by  guerrillas  in  Tennessee,  5th  August,  1862;  Brigadier-General  Daniel  McCook,  mortally 
wounded  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  27,  1864.  To  tliis  sad  list  may  he  added  the  fallier  of  the«e 
hoys,  Major  Daniel  McCook,  mortally  wounded  at  Buflington  Island,  July  21,  1863. 
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Stanton  &  McCook,  and  bei;aM  tlie  practice  of  hnv  under  their  auspices.  Ho 
wiis  soon  adnr.tted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  £jood  time  he  came  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  hard-workino-,  faithful,  risini^ 
lawyers  of  the  State.  lie  removed  to  Columbus,  and,  after  practicing  his  pro- 
fi'ssion  there  for  a  time,  finally  s-ottled  in  Cincinnati.  His  standing-  was  now 
such  that  he  was  able  to  form  a  partnership  with  Judge  Stallo,  one  of  the  most 
noted  German  lawyers  in  the  city,  and  the  firm  of  Stallo  &  McCook  soon  had 
all  the  business  it  could  transact.  Here  the  war  found  the  future  General  and 
victim. 

The  first  call  to  arms  brought  into  the  service  the  majority  of  the  famil}-, 
Robert  was  among  the  foremost.  His  partnership  with  Judge  Stallo,  and  his 
consequent  relations  to  the  Gernian  population  of  Cincinnati,  gave  him  a  spe- 
cial influence  among  them,  and  the  Germans  at  once  thought  of  him  as  the 
Colonel  of  their  first  regiment.  He  knew  nothing  of  military  matters,  but 
the}'  had  plenty  of  experienced  officers  among  their  number  who  could  drill 
them.  "What  they  wanted  in  their  Colonel  Avas  a  man  in  whom  they  could 
trust,  and  whose  standing  and  character  Avith  the  authorities  would  secure 
them  from  the  annoyances  which,  as  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  and  mostly  igno- 
rant of  the  English  language,  they  feared  they  w'ould  otherwise  encounter. 
This  they  thought  Robert  L.  McCook  peculiarly  qualified  to  do;  and,  in  accord- 
ance witii  their  wishes  and  his  own  earnest  desire  to  enter  the  service  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  regiment  he  had  helped  to 
raise,  the  first  German  regiment  given  b}'-  Ohio  to  tlie  war,  on  April  28,  1861. 
His  regiment  was  numbered  as  the  Ninth  Ohio. 

It  was  soon  taken  to  Camp  Dennison,  and  here  speedily  became  noticeable 
as  the  one  regiment  in  all  that  encampnicnt  that  had  no  complaints  to  make. 
Its  men  had  everything  they  wanted.  If  bad  bread  was  issued,  their  Colonel 
was  on  the  spot  to  observe  it,  and  he  was  the  most  ])ertinaci©us  of  men  in  keep- 
ing up  his  outcry  till  every  abuse  was  corrected.  The  men  were  kept  drilling 
under  tlie  competent  subordinate  officers,  wdiile  Colonel  McCook  devoted  himself 
to  tlicir  comfort,  saw  to  their  supplies,  the  condition  of  their  camp,  and  the  wants 
of  their  sick.  The  morale  of  the  regiment  was  thus  kept  up  at  the  very  time 
wlu-n  the  question  of  re-enlistment  for  three  j-ears  was  disorganizing  almost 
evcrj-  other  command  in  the  camp.  The  men  promptl}'  re-enlisted,  and  Colonel 
McCook  had  the  pleasure  of  leading  them,  well  drilled,  perfectly  equipped,  and 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  among  the  first  of  the  three  years'  regiments,  into  West 
Virginia. 

The  hi.story  of  Colonel  M(;Cook  through  the  next  few  months  may  be  best 
read  in  the  hintory  of  the  Ninth  Ohio.^'  It  need  only  be  added  hero  that  Iho 
rcginicfit  was  in  u  fine  state  of  discipline  (with  the  single  exception  that  from 
the  outset  the  Colonel  sufTercd  them  to  act  on  the  theory  that  they  wore  enti- 
tlc<i  to  anything  they  could  find  in  the  country  that  would  help  them  to  make 
camp-life  more  comfortable)  ;   that  it  marched  well  and   fought  well ;  and   that 
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its  commander  rose  rapidly  in  tl>e  confidence  first  of  McCIellan  and  tlien  of 
Boseerans.  At  the  action  with  Floyd,  in  the  autumn  of  18G1.  at  Carnifex  Ferry, 
Colonel  McCook  led  his  men  with  especial  gallantry  under  the  eye  of  Rosecrans 
himself.  Those  whose  memories  go  back  to  tiiese  early  days  of  the  war.  recall 
also  with  infinite  amusement  another  trait  of  character  which  Colonel  McCook 
developed.  His  "  Bully  Dutchmen,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  them,  must  ahvayw 
have  the  best  and  the  most  of  every  tiling.  Supplies,  clothing,  pay,  transporta- 
tion, everything  was  to  be  found  in  prompt  abundance  where  Colonel  McCook 
commanded.  Where  his  wagons  came  from  he  never  explained,  but  he  giMier- 
all}'  had  twice  as  man}-  as  any  other  Colonel  in  the  department.  Jlosecrans 
once  ordered  the  extra  transportation  to  be  turned  in  to  his  staff  quarterimiHier. 
McCook  complied  as  promptly  as  the  rest,  but  the  next  day  he  still  had  double 
as  man}'  wagons  for  his  "Bully  Dutchmen  "  as  the  envious  regiments  on  either 
side  of  him  could  secure. 

He  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  He  was  at  once 
assigned  to  the  command  of  an  excellent  brigade  in  Buell's  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
in  which  he  insisted  that  his  old  Ninth  Ohio  should  not  fail  to  find  a  j>laco. 
When  the  long  delays  in  Kentucky  gave  wiiy  to  the  rai)id  movements  that  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  the  Fort  Donelson  campaign,  General  McCook's  brigade 
marched  with  the  rest  of  Buell's  army  across  Tennessee  from  Nashville  to  the 
field  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  In  the  skirmisher  which  alone  varied  the  peaceful 
monoton}'  of  Halleck's  advance  on  Corinth,  he  displayed  the  activity,  zeal,  and 
military'  capacitj'  that  had  already  secured  his  ])i-oniotion.  and  were  n(jw  to 
cause  him  to  stand  still  higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  superiors. 

Then,  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  Buell's  wealcened  arnn-  Avas  turned  cast- 
w^ard  to  essay  the  reduction  of  Chattanooga.  In  other  pages  we  have  traced 
the  tedious  delays  and  the  final  retrogi-ade  movement,  almost  without  fighting, 
lo  the  Ohio  River.  Long  before  this  dispiriting  termination  General  McCook 
had  met  his  untimely  fate. 

He  had  been  disposed  from  the  outset  to  rely  on  his  hard}'  constilution.  and 
to  believe  that  he  could  salely  undertake  an}-  labor  or  exposure  of  llu^  cam- 
paign. For  a  time  his  health  remained  perfectly  good,  but  at  last  he  was  pros- 
trated by  camp  dysentery.  His  surgeons  urged  him  to  go  to  Nashville  and 
remain  there  in  quiet  till  he  should  recover,  but  he  i-efusL'il  to  leavu  his  troops, 
and  although  unable  to  sit  up,  insisted  upon  accompanying  them  on  the  marrh. 
A  camp  cot  was  fitted  into  an  ambulance,  and  in  this  he  moved  wilh  his  bri- 
gade, continuing  to  direct  its  movements. 

It  was  the  time  when,  finding  little  to  endanger  them  at  the  front,  tho 
Rebels  improved  the  op])Ortunity  for  incursions  upon  the  i-ear  of  liufH\s  com- 
mand. John  Morgan  burst  suddenly  into  Kentucky.  Points  between  Nash- 
ville and  the  army  were  threatened  ;  and  to  meet  one  of  these  sudden  dangers 
the  division  to  which  McCook's  brigade  was  attached  was  ordered  from  Alhen.H, 
Alabama,  to  Decherd,  Tennessee.  There  was  even  yet  an  opportunity  for  the 
sick  General  to  return  to  Nashville,  but  he  pei-sisted  in  aec(jmpanying  his  men. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  IbtJL',  he  started,  as  the  day  befijro,  in  his 
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ambulance  in  the  middle  of  his  ln-ig:uio.  At  a  point  where  two  roads  met  the 
officer  in  oonimnnd  o(  the  advance  marfhed  one  regiment,  with  its  train  and 
basTixaixe.  on  the  wrong  road,  (.icneial  McCook,  on  coming-  up,  discovered  the 
mistake,  and  ordered  the  column  to  be  halted  and  turned  upon  the  right  road. 
The  head-quarters  train,  however,  was  now  in  the  way,  so  that,  to  clear  the 
road,  General  McCook  passed  through  it  and  went  slowl}^  ahead,  expecting  to 
be  speedily  overtaken  by  the  troops.  Then  he  became  engrossed  in  looking  for 
a  irood  i^round  for  encamping,  lie  sent  ]iart  of  his  escort  ahead  to  seek  for 
some  spot  where  water  would  be  abundant,  and  another  part  back  on  a  similar 
errand.  While  thus  left  almost  unprotected,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  b}^  a 
party  of  mounted  guerrillas,  inchuling  about  fortj^  "partisan  rangers"  and 
about  sixty  of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Cavalry,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  been  lying 
in  wait  for  an  opportunit}-  to  attack  a  train.  With  the  first  shot  General  Mc- 
Cook divined  the  nature  of  the  attack,  ordered  the  few  remaining  members  of 
the  escort  to  keep  back  the  assailants  as  well  as  possible,  and  had  the  ambulance 
turned  back,  at  full  speed,  toward  the  advancing  brigade.  The  attacking  party 
could  see  that  it  contained  only  a  sick  man  and  an  unarmed  attendant  (the  cur- 
tains being  rolled  up  on  all  sides),  but  thej'  opened  a  sharp  fire.  The  team  ran 
about  half  a  mile.  By  this  time  the  top  of  the  ambulance  was  knocked  off,  and 
some  tbrty  or  fifty  shots  had  been  tired.  General  McCook,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  escape,  now  ordered  the  driver  to  run  his  team  against  the  bank  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  held  u]i  his  hands  in  token  of  surrender.  Three  shots 
were  fired  after  this  b}'  the  Rebels  who  were  now  surrounding  the  ambulance — 
two  of  them  by  Captain  Frank  Gurley.  One  of  these  last  shots  struck  General 
McCook  in  the  side,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  A  score  of  weapons  were  after- 
ward levelled  upon  him,  but  Captain  Hunter  Brooke,  of  his  staft',  who  was  in 
the  ambulance,  begged  them  not  to  shoot  a  sick  and  wounded  man,  and  General 
McCook  himself  exclaimed  that  it  was  idle  to  shoot  now^ — he  was  already  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  was  taken  into  a  neighboring  house  and  there  abandoned, 
the  staff  officer  being  dragged  off  a  prisoner  while  trying  to  bathe  the  wound 
of  hi.s  dying  chief 

The  General  lingered  In  gi-eat  agon}-  until  the  next  day.  lie  remained 
rational  to  the  last;  sent  kindly  messages  to  the  family;  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  attack  to  those  about  him,  and  dictated  to  Colonel  Van  Dervoer  his 
will — directing  that  hi.s  favorite  horses  should  be  divided  between  his  brothers 
Alexander  and  Daniel,  and  that  his  other  pro])erty  should  be  given  to  his 
rnotiier.     About  noon  on  tiie  Oth  of  August  he  ex])ii-e(l.=^'- 

The  following  ofTicial  report  of  the  munler  was  made  liy  Colonel  Van  Dcrveer,  tiie  next  in 
command  of  the  brigade: 

"  IlKAD-QUAitTiMis,  'I'll nil)  BiiKiADi:,  Aioi  Y  OF  Ti:i;  Ohio,        '1 
"  (Jump  iii'iir  Drclieitl,  'J'riiiicHMiHi,  Au(,'UHt  '.I,  IsO'i.  ) 
"Xaj'i*.  Oronoe  K.  Fltxt,  A.  A.  (',.,  rhirj  nf  HlafT: 

••HiK;  It  »«j««m«-»  mr  mTliiii' holy  (liity  to  r.-port  th;il  «  hill- fi  portion  of  llio  'I'liinl  Iirif;ailc,  composiiii,'  tht^  Ninth 
Ohio  Volunt<-<T»,  llie  H.-ron'l  Miniicola,  ari<l  Uk-  'I'liirtv-I'lflli  Oliio  VoIuiiI.mt",  undir  tlii>  ((iiiiiiiiinii  of  I!iiKailii>i-(!on- 
»rml  U.  I,.  T>\r,t\^,V.,  mrri  on  Iii'iir  march  from  Alh'iiH,  Aliilp)iiii;i,  lo  tliix  point,  at  ii  point  ni'artlu'  southoiii  lino  of 
Triin»»»»».  0»rn'r»l  McOjok,  wlio  wn*  ulrk  and  ri"lln:<  In  iin  open  carriiigi!  iipipn  hiH  boil,  nbout  tlnoB  mlli'H  in  ailvanoo 
of  bli  tr<H)p«,  accompani'-d  hy  Captain  IIunt'T  Uruoki;  of  hlM  (itaff  Hn>l  IVliijor  Iloynton  of  tin-  'J'hiity-Fiftli  Olilo,  to- 
felb'f  with  nine  ni«?mbTri  of  hl»<-»corl.  wni  »ii.M<5nly  attacUiMl  liy  a  haiiil  of  iiioiuitud  KniTrillaK,  nimiljirJDX  Ijotwecn 
oi>«  and  two  hundred  men,  about  nu«n  on  tha  llh  inxt. 
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"Wluit  the  promising  oflicer  llius  cruelly  cut  off  rnii^Mit  have  becoino,  wc  can 
not  ventui'u  to  say.  It  is  enough  l\n-  his  fame  that  he  entered  the  war  at 
the  outset,  that  he  was  always  at  his  post,  (K'volod  to  iho  welfare  of  Iiis  men, 
gallant  in  action,  energetic  ou  the  march,  ami  equal  to  every  task  with  which 
he  was  entrusted — that  he  was  striving  from  a  sick  l»i'(l  to  direct  the  r:-.ovonicnt.H 
of  his  brigade — that  in  the  midst  of  his  devoted  service  ho  fell — a  martvr  to  his 
zealous  fidc'.it}'  to  the  cause. 

General  McCook  was  pei'sonally  a  man  of  warm  dispo.sition  and  hearty 
attachments.  Xo  man  was  more  beloved  bj'  his  soldiers  or  dephji-cd  Ijy  hiin 
State.  His  abilities  wore  fine,  his  standing  among  his  brother  officers  ami  in 
the  esteem  of  his  commanders  was  of  the  best,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
predict  for  him  a  brilliant  future. 


"!\Iiijor  Boynton,  with  one  of  the  escort,  and  a  citizen  a.s  a  giiidt>  monntod  upon  the  horse  of  anothf-r,  liii'l  been 
sent  liiilf  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  tliree  members  of  the  escort,  iiii^Iniling  the  seiscant,  a  like  distance  to  Die  front,  in 
8oat\:h  of  suitable  camping  grounds  for  the  brijaile,  thus  leaving  but  four  of  thi?  escort  with  G'-neral  MoConk,  r.ne  of 
whom  was  dismounted,  and  Captain  Brooke,  who  was  unarmed  and  in  the  cnrriage  attendin;;  upon  the  Geiiirral,  wheu 
the  attack  bes^an. 

"The  General  succeeded  in  turning  his  carriage,  but  not  until  the  guerrillas  were  within  range  and  firing.  H<>wa» 
soon  overtaken  and  surrounded,  altliuugh  his  horses  were  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  In  repl>  to  the  oft-ro- 
peated  cry  of  '  stop  I  '  stop  1  '  the  General  arosf  in  his  bed  and  e.xclainieil  :  '  Do  n"t  slioDt,  the  horses  are  nnnuuia?c;,bln  ; 
we  will  stop  as  soon  as  possible.'  Kothw  ithstanding  this  surrender,  those  riding  within  a  few  feet,  by  the  si^lc  of  tliu 
carriage,  firerl,  one  ball  passing  througli  his  hat,  and  one  iiillictintr  a  mortal  wound  in  the  abdomen,  which  pmdiici-d 
death  in  twenty-lour  hours  after,  at  noon  of  August  lith. 

"The  alarm  having  readied  the  column  it  was  luuri-d  up  at  donble-ipiirk,  and  almost  immediately  encountered 
the  advance  of  the  band,  but  a  few  shots  from  tlie  head  of  the  Tliirty-Fifth  scattered  thenj  instantly. 

"General  JlcCook  was  found  in  a  house  near  v.-here  he  was  shot,  whither  he  had  b-en  carried  by  Captain  lirooke 
and  the  driver. 

"  Of  those  in  advance.  Captain  Brooke,  two  memb.'rs  of  the  escort,  ami  two  teamsters  of  the  N'intli  Ohio  were  cap- 
tured, and  one  member  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  band  was  wonnd'd  by  a  sabercut  on  th"  head. 

"The  condition  of  General  McCook  could  not  but  have  been  known  to  the  attacking  party,  as  he  was  on  hin  bed 
divested  of  all  outer  clotliing,  except  a  hat  U:^ed  as  a  sliad<-,  and  tlie  curtains  of  t)ie  carriage  being  raised  on  all  sides. 

"There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  tljat  tlie  attaik  was  planned  solely  for  General  McCook's  capture  or  mur- 
dei-.  Infuriated  by  this  cowardly  assassination,  many  of  the  soldiers  of  tlie  briitade  spread  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try before  any  measures  could  be  taken  to  cheek  them,  and  burned  nearly  all  the  property  of  Rebels  in  the  vicinity,  and 
shot  a  Rebel  Lieutenant  who  was  on  furloui:h  and  supposed  to  be  cunnected  with  the  gan::. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resp.-ctl'nlly,  ynur  obedient  servant, 

"  V.  VAN  DEKVEEU,  Colonel  Thirty-Fifth  0.  V.  I.,  Commanding  Third  Brigade." 

Some  additional  particulars  are  given  by  a  staff  oflicer: 

'  The  people  in  the  house  where  General  McCook  wa<  left,  when  Captain  Brooke  was  carried  off.  tried  to  conceal 
him,  lest  if  the  Yankee  should  die  on  their  hands  their  premises  would  be  burned.  TIk-  advance  of  the  brigade,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  him,  an<l  gave  him  every  attention.  Recovering  from  a  paro.xysin  Gi-neral  .McCook  said  to  Cap- 
tain Burt  :  '  Andv,  the  problem  ol  life  will  soon  be  solved  for  me.'  In  reply  t..  Father  Betty's  .luestion  if  he  had  nur 
message  for  his  bn.ther  Alexander,  he  said  :  '  Tell  him  and  ibe  rest  I  have  tried  to  lixe  as  a  man,  and  die  attempting 
to  do  my  duty.  To  Captain  Burt  he  said  :  '  My  go..d  boy,  inav  youi  life  b  ■  lonirer  and  to  a  b.dt.-r  purpose  tb;:n  min  •.* 
Father  Bettv,  the  brigade  wagon-master,  was  with  him  in  his  last  moments.  Clasping  his  hand  in  the  deatb-sirntKle, 
he  said  to  him;  '  I  am  done  with  life  ;  yes,  this  ends  it  all.  You  and  I  part  now,  but  the  loss  often  Ih.ii-.ind  su.  h 
lives  as  yours  or  mine  would  be  nothing,  if  their  sacrifice  would  but  save  sncli  a  Government  as  ours.' 

"  Before  bis  death,  the  General  sent  for  Colonel  Van  Derveer,  who  drew  up  his  will.  In  it  lie  directed  that  his  two 
favorite  horses  should  be  given  to  his  brothers  Aleck  and  Daniel,  and  the  remainder  of  his  property  to  his  mother. 

"The  personal  devotion  of  his  troops  to  Gen.  McCook  was  scarcely  e-iualled  .luring  the  war,  and  in  cpite  .  f  tl„.  beat 
effortsof  their  commanders,  after  his  death,  they  inflicted  dire  vena.anre  up..n  the  country  surrounding,  and  wtk 
only  checked  by  the  danger  of  the  Rebels  hanging  Captain  Brooke  and  his  fellow-pri»..iier8  in  retaliation.  <'«plBio 
Frank  Gurley,  who  killed  General  McCook;  was  subsequently  captured,  tried,  and  foind  i:uilty  of  muni  r-with  the 
sentence  of  de'ath-but  for  some  unknown  cause  the  case  was  never  linally  acted  upon  by  ITesidenI  Linc.dn.  lie  re- 
mained  in  prison  for  eighteen  months,  w  hen  by  som-  error  be  was  sent  forward  f..r  n^gular  exchange  Afi-r  the  «ur. 
render  of  Lee  he  returned  to  Madison  County.and  because  of  his  murderous  notoriety  «as  almost  uiianiiii..uslv  «liv|..d 
Bherift- of  the  county.  President  Johnson,  finding  out  the  error  as  to  his  exchauee,  and  incens  d  at  th-  m.sull  of  hia 
election,  ordered  him  arrested  and  placed  iu  irons,  but  subsequently  ordered  his  release  upon  larol.-,  but  pr.  hlbilod 
him  from  holding  his  office." 
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TILLIAM  HAINES  LYTLE  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  November 
2.  lS2ti.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  distinguished  for  ii.s 
military  ])roclivities.  His  great-grandfather,  William  Lytic,  held  a 
commission  in  the  French  War  of  1779,  and  afterward  rendered  valuable  service 
aixainst  the  Indians  in  Kentucky.  His  grandfather,  General  William  Lytic, 
served  throughout  the  Indian  War  of  the  West,  and  was  noted  for  his  intrepidit}- 
and  executive  ability.  His  father.  General  Robert  Lytle,  was  for  many  j^ears 
an  influential  politician.  He  re})resented  the  Cincinnati  district  in  Congress, 
and,  under  President  Jackson,  he  held  the  office  of  Surveyor-General.  He  was' 
ever  known  as  a  frank,  courteous,. generous  gentleman,  and  he  was  admired  and 
respected  even  by  his  political  opponents. 

William  H.  L3-tle  graduated  at  the  old  Cincinnati  College  at  the  age  of 
pixteen,  and,  under  the  influence  of  his  friends,  selected  the  law  as  his  profession, 
although  his  own  predilections  were  in  favor  of  West  Point.  Yet  the  martial 
spirit  still  burned  beneath  the  surface,  and  revealed  itself  occasionally  in  boyish 
effusions  of  prose  and  verse.  TJiion  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  his  mili- 
tiiry  ardor  could  be  restrained  no  longer,  and,  though  but  twenty  j-ears  of  age, 
he  at  once  proffered  his  services,  and  was  elected  Captain  in  the  Second  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the  war,  and  then 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  was  elected  very  soon  to  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture. In  1857  he  was  commissitnied  Major-Generul  of  the  Southern  District  of 
the  Ohio  Militia,  a  positi(jn  previously  held  b}'  his  father  and  grandfather.  At 
tho  opening  of  the  rebellion  lie  offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  and  with 
great  pi-omptncss  and  efficiency  organized  Camp  Harrison,  the  first  organized 
camp  in  the  West.  He  was  proffered  the  Colonelc}'  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
which  he  accepted,  and  h;ft  Camp  Harrison  June  24,  1861,  for  active  field  ser- 
vice, proceeding  to  West  Virginia,  whei'e  he  served  under  Rosecrans. 

The  campaign  in  tiiis  rugged  and  mountainous  country  was  most  arduous; 
but  Colonel  Lytic  ever  shared  the  hardships  and  privations  of  his  men,  thus 
winning  tlicir  warmest  love,  wiiih-  his  ti-ue  soldierly  (jualilics  and  innate  dignity 
commanded  their  deepest  i"esj)ect.  Having  missed  Ilich  Mountain  hy  only  a 
few  hotirs,  to  tlie  great  disa|)poititmcnt  both  of  the  Colonel  and  the  i-cgiment, 
llic}'  were  first  engaged  at  (^arnifex  Ferry.  ^fhe  're.nlli  Ohio  sni'priscd  an 
advance  guard  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  the  Ilebels  from  their  jxisition,  when 
suddenly  it  found  itxelf  within  range  of  a  pai-apcst  batt<  i^-  and  a  long  line  of 
pati.Hudeti  for  riflemen.     Coh;nel    Lytic,  though   v.ilh   only   a   huiwliul   of  men  at 
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his  command  led  n  furious  onslau<(lit  with  telling  effect;  but  a  well-directed 
shot  brought  him  to  the  ground,  while  his  gullant  steed,  infused  with  the  spirit 
of  the  rider,  and  maddened  by  a  wound  from  the  same  bullet,  pushed  forwani, 
leaped  the  parapet,  and  fell  dead  within  the  enemy's  intrenchments.  On  this 
occasion  the  Eebels  acknowledged  "  the  courage  displayed  by  Colonel  Lytle 
even  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  and  some  admitted  that '-but  for  his  fall  the  works 
would  probably  have  been  carried." 

Colonel  Lytle  had  not  recovered  entirely  from  his  wound  when  he  waw 
placed  in  command  of  a  Camp  of  Instruction  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  where 
he  remained  for  three  months,  having  ten  thousand  men  under  him  during  a 
great  jwrtion  of  the  time.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Brigade,  of  Mitchcl's  division,  and  was  with  that  officer  during  his 
Alabama  campaign.  lie  enjoyed  to  a  great  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  General  Mitehel,  and  was  assigned  by  him,  during  his  absence,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  division.  To  Colonel  Lytic  was  also  intrusted  the  evacuation  of 
Huntsville;  ami,  with  his  command,  he  brought  up  tlie  rear  of  rjeneral  Buell's 
army  on  the  march  to  Kentucky,  and  for  his  services  he  received  from  General 
Buell  the  warmest  commendations.  At  the  battle  of  Perryville  Colonel  Lytle 
again  was  wounded.  In  this  engagenient,  as  in  all  others,  Colonel  Lytle  liter- 
ally led  his  men;  and  when  they  saw  him  fall,  as  they  supposed,  dead,  they 
involuntarily  fell  back,  and  before  they  could  regain  the  ground  the  Rebels 
had  cari"ied  him  off  the  field  to  their  own  hosjjital,  where  he  was  cared  for 
as  kindly  as  their  resources  admitted.  The  next  daj'  the  enemy  retreated, 
carrying  Colonel  Lytle  with  them.  Upon  reaching  Ilarrodsburg  some  of 
his  loyal  friends  procured  his  parole,  and  he  was  once  more  restored  to  his 
famil}^. 

After  this  battle  Colonel  Lytle's  promotion  came,  and  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  Sheridan's  division,  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. This  brigade  was  composed  of  troops  to  whom  General  Lytle  was  an 
entire  stranger,  and  it  had  previously  been  commanded  b}'  General  Sill.  Yet 
the  soldiers  soon  discovered  the  true  mettle  in  their  commander,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  follow  his  lead.  About  this  time  Genei-al  L\-tle  was  urged  bj-  his 
friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ohio,  but  he  de- 
clined. He  had  entered  the  army  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  beloved  countrj-, 
and  as  he  had  been  in  at  the  birth,  .so  he  desired  to  remain  until  the  death  of 
the  rebellion. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Lytle's  old  regiment,  then 
on  duty  as  head-quarter-guard  for  General  Rosccrans,  presented  him  with  an 
elegant  testimonial  of  their  regard,  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross  of  gold, 
studded  wnth  diamonds  and  emeralds.  The  spot  selected  for  the  presenta- 
tion was  a  most  picturesque  valley  among  the  Alabama  iiills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  present  and  his  old  command,  and  by  ladies,  and  officers  of 
rank.  The  hero,  with  a  graceful  elegance  so  peculiarly  his  own,  acknowledged 
the  tribute. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1863,  General  Lytle  was  ordered  to  break  up  hia 
Vol.  L— 56. 
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camp  at  Bridj^eport,  and  to  commenee  the  march  which  led  to  the  fatal  field  of 
Chiekamaui;a.  After  seventeen  daj'S  of  incessant  marching,  cither  under 
scorchinj^  suns  or  in  heavy  rains,  he  came  to  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills,  Septem- 
ber 19th.  The  march  was  particularly  arduous  for  General  Lytle,  as  a  brigade 
from  each  division  was  detailed  as  a  guard  for  the  corps-train,  the  whole  under, 
his  command.  The  troops  had  hardly  laid  down  for  their  night's  rest  at  Chick- 
amauira,  when  General  Lytk^  was  ordered  to  move  his  brigade  to  the  Widow 
Glenn's  house.  He  was  much  pleased  Avith  his  new  position,  but  w^as  ordered 
to  move  on  the  double-quick  to  the  support  of  General  Thomas,  on  the  left. 
Simultaneously  almost  with  this  movement  the  fatal  break  in  the  line  of  battle 
occurred,  through  which  the  enem}-  poured,  flushed  with  triumph,  and  opened 
a  calling  tiro  upon  Lytle's  brigade.  There  was  no  time,  then,  to  re-enforce 
Thomas.  In  a  moment  General  Lytle  brought  his  command  from  the  order 
in  column  to  the  order  in  battle,  and  though  subjected  to  an  inconceivabl}' 
murderous  fire,  and  flanked  on  right  and  left,  the  brigade  pushed  onAvard  and 
forward,  further  and  deeper  into  the  midst  of  the  blazing  carnage  and 
bloodv  havoc.  General  Lytic  saw  from  the  first  that  the  case  was  hopeless; 
but  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  staff,  that  if  the}'  were  to  die  they  would  die 
in  their  tracks,  with  harness  on;  hastily  addir.g  that  he  was  wounded  in  the 
spine,  and  he  feared  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  field.  Again 
he  ordered  another  charge,  which  was  bravely  executed.  Then  the  brigade 
was  forced  back  a  little,  but  with  desperate  valor  General  Lj-tle  rallied  his 
men,  and  led  them  forward  until,  pierced  by  three  bullets,  he  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  charging  column.  Captain  Howard  Green,  a  volunteer-aid, 
sprang  from  his  horse,  received  the  General  in  his  arms,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  smile  of  grateful  recognition.  Several  officers  and  orderlies  attempted 
to  bear  him  off  the  field.  The  peril  of  tliis  undertaking  may  be  imagined 
since  two  of  the  orderlies  were  killed,  and  Colonel  William  B.  McCreary  was 
wounded,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  General  Lytle  repeatedly  opened 
his  eyes  and  motioned  to  his  friends  to  leave  him  and  save  themselves. 
Finally,  upon  coming  to  a  large  tree  upon  a  green  knoll,  thc}^  laid  him  down. 
He  then  handed  his  sword  to  one  of  the  orderlies,  and  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  rear,  he  thus  tried  to  express  with  his  last  breath,  that  his  well- 
tried  blade  should  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So  closed  the 
life  of  the  poet-soldier — Lytle.  His  death  found  him,  as  he  prophetically 
wrote  years  before, 

"On  some  lone  HjKit,  wlioro,   far   from   homo  and   friend.s, 
The  way-worn  pil>^riiu  on  tlie  turf  reclining, 
HIh  life,  and   inn<;li  of  grief,  togetlier  ends." 

Having  many  friends  in  the  Jtebel  army,  fieneral  Jjytle  Avas  recognized, 
and  his  remains  were  treated  with  every  maik  of  respect.  They  were  placed 
in  a  cofTin  and  buric-fi  near  Crawfish  Sj)i-ings,  there  to  rest  until  they  could 
be  sent  North  through  the  lines.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  General  Lytic  that 
"bis  mourners  were  two  hosts — his  friends  and  his  foes."     When  the  remains 
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were  conveyed  to  his  home,  ever}-  lionor  was  paid  to  them  along  the  entire 
route.  At  Chattanooga,  especially,  where  his  old  coniinand  was,  the  funeral 
obsequies  were  most  imposing.  At  Cincinnati  (Ik-  lu.dy  lay  in  state  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  court-house  for  a  day,  and  was  visited  liy  crowds  of  people, 
one-half  of  whom' were  ladies.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors.  The 
pageant  was  large  and  imposing.  All  classes,  ages,  and  sexes,  seemed  anxious 
to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  the  illustrious  dead.  The  houses  were  draped  in 
mourning,  the  bells  tolled  solemnly,  and  the  flags  hung  at  half-mast.  Just  as 
the  moon  was  gilding  the  tombs  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetry  with  mellow  liglit, 
the  sorrowful  cortege  slowly  wound  its  way  through  the  avenues,  until  it 
reached  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  and  there,  amid  the  sobs  of  loving  friends, 
and 


"By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 

General  William  Haines  Lytle  was  laid  to  rest. 

In  figure  General  Lytle  was  graceful  and  well-developed.  His  head  was 
well-proportioned,  and  was  covered  with  masses  of  long  silken  brown  hair. 
His  complexion  was  so  fair  as  to  be  almost  effeminate ;  but  it  was  relieved  by  u 
flowing  beard.  A  high,  intellectual  bx'ow,  expressive  gray  eyes,  delicately 
curved  nostrils,  and  a  resolute  mouth,  made  up  an  agreeable  face,  illuminated 
with  the  light  of  genius,  and  toned  down  by  that  unaff"ected  modesty  which 
ever  distinguished  him.  Till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  poetry'  was  to  him  a  fre- 
quent occupation  and  amusement;  and  some  of  his  fugitive  pieces — like  the 
well-known  one,  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  (first  published  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer),  with  which  we  may  fitl}'  conclude  this  sketch — are  likely  to  retain  a 
prominent  place  in  our  lighter  literature: 


I  am  dying,  Kgj-pt,  Jying, 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast, 
And  tlie  dark  riutoiiian  .sliadows    ■ 

Gathor  on  the  evening  blast; 
Let  thine  arm,  oh  Queen,  enfold  me. 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear, 
Listen  to  the  great  heart  secrets. 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

'Though  my  scarred  iind  veteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more, 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  ni 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Koman, 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still. 

'Let  not  C-vsar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low; 
'T  was  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  him, 

'T  was  his  own  that  struck  the  blow- 
His  wlio,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom. 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray— 
His  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 


'Should  the  base  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  name  at  Rome, 
Where  the  noble  fpotise,  Octavia. 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home. 
Seek  her;  say  th  ■  gods  bear  witn.BS, 

Atlai'B,  augurs,  circling  wings. 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled. 

Yet  shall  mount  the  thrones  of  Kin^a. 

"And  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian.' 

GloriouM  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile; 
Give  the  Ca-sar  crowns  and  arehou. 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine, 
I  cjin  scorn  the  Sonata's  triumphs, 

Triumphin-j:  iu  love  like  thine. 

'I  am  dying,  Kgj'pt,  dying; 

llaik!  the  inKulting  foomun'd  cry. 
They  are  coming;  quick,  my  falchion. 

Let  ni''  front  tli'in  ere  I  die 
Ah.  no  more  amid  the  battio 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  sweU ; 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  the*-, 

Cleopatra,  ICome,  farewell  I " 
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rrillE  sjibjoot  of  this  sketch  waf^  born  in  Tarloton,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio. 
I  on  the  '2'2d  of  July,  ISoO.  His  father  M'as  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812, 
-*-  and  his  grandfather  was  a  revolutionary  soldier.  Both  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  they  severed  their  connection  with  their  sect  to  fight  for 
their  country. 

In  September.  IS-U,  the  Either,  j'ielding  to  the  desires  of  his  son,  gave  him 
two  shillings  and  his  blessing,  and  permitted  him  to  go  to  Athens,  the  seat  of 
the  Ohio  University.  The  young  student  attended  a  select  school  for  one  year, 
and  then  entered  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  College.  He  rang  the 
bell,  swept  the  halls,  carried  coal,  attended  to  the  grounds,  in  short,  was  a  veri- 
table ''professor  of  dust  and  ashes,"  and  received  sufficient  salary  to  pay  his 
expenses.  He  graduated  in  1849,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Faculty  and 
other  friends,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  Cadet  in  the  "West  Point  Military 
Academy.  McPherson,  Sill,  Schofield,  Terrill,  and  other  distinguished  officers, 
were  classmates,  and  the  two  first  mentioned  were  his  roommates.  Dui'ing  two 
years  out  of  the  four  which  he  spent  at  the  academy,  Cadet  Smith  was  reported 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  his  class;  and  upon  graduation,  he  was 
assigned  as  Brevet  Second-Iiieutenant  to  the  Third  Artiller3^  When  he  became 
full  Second-Lieutenant,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Second  Artillery;  but  finding 
army-life  in  time  of  peace  rather  monotonous,  he  soon  resigned. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  then  became  his  residence,  and  for  two  years  he  taught 
a  select  school,  and  then  commenced  civil  engineering.  In  this  he  was  very 
Kuccessful;  he  travelled  through  almost  all  the  States,  the  Canadas,  and  the  West 
Indies.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Savannah  IJiver,  wlu-re  it  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  leading  from  Savan- 
nah to  ('harleston;  but,  ten  days  bi-fore  the  attack  upon  Sumter,  he  escaped  to 
tlie  North,  and  entcnd  the  volunteer  service  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
with  the  rank  of  liioutcnant-Colonel.  He  was  very  soon  made  Colonel  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  he  immediately  mi(n'ed  with  the  regiment  to  West 
Virginia,  where  he  parli(i])ated  in  the  cani])aigns  of  the  summer  and  fall  of 
18G1,  under  McClellan  and  Rf.sccrans.  In  the  repoi-ts  of  the  battle  of  Carnifex 
Ferrj'  lie  was  specially  mentioned  lor  gallantry,  and  in  the  pui-suit  of  Floyd  ho 
led  the  advance,  and  three  times  engaged  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  for  which  ho 
was  again  honorably  mentioned  in  official  reports. 

His  regiment  was  transferred  from  West  Virginia  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  under  General  Buell.    Colonel  Smith 
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participated  in  the  advance  on  Bowling  Green  and  Nashville,  and  in  the  l)attlo 
of  Pittsbui-g  Landing  he  commanded  the  Fourteenth  Brigade,  and  on  tlie  7th  of 
April  was  engaged  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  close  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  same  ground  was  fought  over  three  times.  The  brigade  cajHurcd 
Standiford's  Mississippi  batterj'  twice,  and  finally  held  it;  many  prisoners  also 
were  captured,  among  them  Colonel,  afterward  (leiieral,  Battle,  of  Tennessee. 
Six  hundred  and  ten  dead  Rebels  were  counted  in  front  i)f  the  brigade,  but  some 
of  these  were  killed  the  day  before.  The  brigade  lost  one-fifdi  of  its  number 
killed  and  wounded,  but  none  %verc  captured.  Colonel  Smith  was  again  men- 
tioned in  official  reports  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  conciuct,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  Brigadier-General,  to  rank  from  the  7th  of  April,  18(]2. 

General  Smith  had  already  been  emploj-ed  in  opening  the  i-uilroad  iVoiu 
Bowling  Green  to  Nashville  and  from  there  southward,  and  now,  upon  the  evac- 
uation of  Corinth,  he  was  directed  to  open  the  railroad  from  that  point  to  Deca- 
tur. This  he  accomplished  in  three  weeks,  by  the  aid  of  the  First  Michigan 
Engineers.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Divisicjii,  Army 
of  the  Ohio.  Soon  after  this  the  Rebel  cavahy,  under  Morgan  and  Forrest, 
began  to  make  destructive  raids  on  the  National  linos  of  communication  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  General  Smith  was  placed  in  command  oi'  about  fif- 
teen thousand  troops,  stationed  upon  the  triangle  of  railroads  having  its  ver- 
tices at  Nashville,  Decatur  and  Stephenson,  and  was  busily-  engaged  in  building 
stockades  and  forts  to  protect  the  lines,  when  Bragg  advanced  into  Kentuck}-, 
General  Smith  concentrated  at  Nashville,  and  was  ordtu-cd  to  assume  command 
of  Bowling  Green  and  defend  it  to  the  last.  With  four  companies  of  cavalry  as 
an  escort,  General  Smith  marched  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  i-eached 
Bowling  Greooi  safeh'.  Here  he  remained  until  Bragg's  army  attacked  Mun- 
fordsville  and  the  main  body  of  the  National  arm\-  arrived,  when  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Fourth  Division,  and  continued  in  command  of  it  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  He  was  ])resent  at  the  battle  of  Perrj-ville, 
and  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Rebel  armj-;  beyond  WikI  Cat  he  led  the 
advance,  and  had  several  sharp  skirmishes.  During  the  pursuit  Cicncral  Smith's 
division  received  the  surrender  of  about  six  hundred  Rebel  soldiers,  and  captured 
four  hundred  fat  cattle  from  the  enemy's  supply  train.  Wlu'ii  the  pursuit  ended, 
the  division  moved  to  Nashville. 

Just  bbfore  the  advance  on  Murfreesboro',  General  Smith  was  relieved  by 
General  Rosecrans,  to  make  room  for  his  senior.  At  his  own  i-cquest  he  wjis 
transferred  to  General  Grant's  army,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  stationed  along  the  Memi»his  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  from  Memphis  to  Grand  Junction.  He  remained  here  until  Vic-ks- 
bur<'-  was  invested,  in  the  meantime  making  man}^  raids  into  the  i{ebel  territory 
between  the  Coldwatcr  and  the  Tallahatchie.  Enough  horses  and  mules  were 
captured  to  remount  the  cavalry,  and  to  supply  the  trains  witli  good  draught 
animals.  The  General  suggested  the  Grierson  raid,  and  prepared  the  command 
for  its  adventurous  ride.  Ui)on  the  investment  of  Vicksburg,  General  Smith 
was  iissi 'Hied  the  dutv  of  holding  Haines's  Bluff.      Here  Smith  s  and   KiLiball'M 
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divisions  dug  six  milos  of  rifle-pits  and  constructed  six  strong  batteries  in  one 
week,  for  which  they  -were  highly  commended  by  Genertil  Grant.  Immediately 
at\er  the  surrender  of  Yicksburg,  General  Smith  moved  with  his  division 
agjiinst  General  Johnston,  at  Jackson.  He  participated  in  several  sharp  skir- 
mishes, and  in  one  of  ihem  lost  eighty  men  in  five  miiiutes.  After  this  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  Cionoral  Grant's  staff  as  Chief  of  Cavalry,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity accompanied  the  tienoral  to  Nashville  and  Chattanooga. 

About  this  time  General  Smith  was  ordered  to  collect  all  the  available 
cavalry  at  Memphis  and  to  move  southward,  and  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Sherman's  forces  at  Meridian,  on  the  celebrated  raid  to 
that  point.  There  was  at  least  twelve  thousand  Ivebel  cavalry  which  could  be 
concentrated  against  General  Smith;  and  it  was  definitely  understood  between 
General  Sherman  and  (icnoral  Smith,  that  the  latter  was  not  to  risk  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  conimand  to  cut  his  wa}'  through,  General  Sherman  stating  that 
his  own  success  was  not  contingent  upon  a  junction  of  the  forces.  It  was 
thou"-ht  thai  a  junction  could  be  eft'eeted  at  Meridian  by  the  10th  of  February; 
but  the  cavalry  did  not  concentrate  as  rapidly  as  was  expected,  and  General 
Smith  did  not  leave  Memphis  until  the  10th.  At  the  very  start  the  advance 
was  confronted  by  General  Forrest,  who  disputed  the  crossing  of  the  Talla- 
hatchie. Leaving  a  brigade  of  infantr}"  to  engage  Forrest,  General  Smith  threw 
his  whole  cavaliy  force  up  the  river  thirty  miles,  and  crossed  without  firing  a 
gun.  Passing  through  Pontotoc  toward  Huston,  he  approached  a  sw^amp  over 
which  the  road  passed  on  a  corduroy  causeway.  This  road  was  held  by  a 
strong  fierce,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  fiank  the  sw^amp,  General  Smith 
changed  his  course,  and  turning  to  the  left  struck  Okaloona,  and  sweeping  down 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  lioad  dt'stroyed  thirty-five  miles  of  railroad,  thirteen 
bridges  and  trestles,  two  trains  of  cars,  five  million  bushels  corn,  and  seven 
thousand  bales  of  Confederate  cotton.  Negroes  came  in  from  every  direction, 
bringing  with  them,  in  many  instances,  the  horses  and  mules  which  their  mas- 
ters had  sent  them  into  the  woods  to  secrete.  When  the  expedition  reached 
West  Point,  at  least  five  thousand  negroes  and  three  thousand  head  of  stock 
were  collected.  At  the  Octibbeha  General  Smith  again  encountered  Forrest's 
entire  force.  The  river  was  fordable  at  only  one  point,  and  that  was  guarded 
by  a  force  fully  equal  to  General  Smith's.  lie  was  now  one  hundred  and  sixty 
milcH  in  the  Jiebel  territory;  he  was  encumbered  by  his  captures,  and  a  Eebel 
brigade  was  moving  upon  his  rear;  accordingly  he  commenced  to  retire^  and 
for  the  first  sixty  miles  there  was  continuous  fighting.  The  Eebels  acknowl- 
edged a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  five  hundred  (among  them  was  For- 
re8t'«  brother,  a  Colonel  commanding  a  brigade),  and,  in  addition,  they 
|f»st  two  hundred  and  fifty  captured.  The  National  loss  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  kille«l,  wounded,  and  missing.  General  Smith  reached  Memphis 
safely  with  the  Htock,  negroes,  and  prisoners,  and  on  i-(>])()i-tiMg  to  General 
Grant  at  Nawhville,  ho  was  commended  for  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  the 
enterprise. 

When  General  Sherman  succeeded  General  Grant  in   the  conimand  of  the 
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Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  General  Smith  remained  Chief  of  Cavalry 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prepare  the  cavalry  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Horses  were  issued  at  the  rate  of  live  thousand  per  month,  and  arms 
and  accoutrements  were  urged  forward  in  great  haste.  But  the  excessive 
fatigue  endured  by  General  Smith  in  his  Mississippi  raid  so  shattered  his  sys- 
tem as  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  in  Jnly,18G4,  and  for 
six  weeks  he  lay  on  his  bed,  unable  to  move  even  a  finger.  His  physician 
informed  him  that  he  never  would  be  fit  for  active  service,  and  though  ho 
niight  here  perform  post-duty,  he  had  no  relish  for  so  inactive  a  position.  ^Hav- 
ing given  eight  years  of  his  life  to  the  military  service  of  his  country,  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  feeling,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  that  he  had  done  but 
little,  and  regretting  that  he  could  not  do  more,  in  a  cause  to  which  he  would 
have  freely  given  his  life.  The  country  ho  served  will  not  rate  his  work  so 
cheapl3\ 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  C.  P.  BUCKINGHAM. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  March  14,  1S08,  at  Putnam,  then 
Springfield,  Muskingum  Count}',  Ohio.  His  fatiier,  Ebenezer  Bucking- 
ham, was  one  of  the  earlj'  settlers  in  the  State,  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  General  Rufus  Putnam,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  the  first  Chief 
Engineer  in  the  United  States  Arm}',  and  the  first  man  to  lead  a  band  of  settlers 
to  Ohio.  Young  Buckingham  was  appointed  a  Cadet  by  President  Monroe  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  West  Point.  His  application  was  such  that 
at  the  end  of  one  year  he  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  for  two  years,  besides  prosecuting  his  own  studies,  he  spent  several 
hours  each  day  in  teaching.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  graduated  second 
in  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  Engineering;  and  sixth  in  general  merit. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Genei-al  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  O.  M. 
Mitchel,  Thomas  A.  Davis,  James  Barnes,  Thomas  Swords,  and  others  of  less 
celebrity. 

In  1829  he  was  commissioned  by  President  Jackson  as  Second-Lieuteiiant 
in  the  Third  United  States  Artillery,  and  before  the  exjiiration  of  the  usual 
furlough  he  was  ordered  to  join  a  party  engaged  in  surveying  Green  River, 
Kentuck}-,  with  a  view  to  render  it  navigable.  The  next  winter  Avas  spent  in 
Washington  completing  mups  of  the  survey,  and  in  the  following  Sei)tember, 
after  a  furlough  of  four  months,  he  was  ordered  to  West  Pcnnt  as  Acting  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.     Alter  serving  one  year  in   this  caj)acity, 
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Lieucenant  Biickinixliam  deoiilod  to  quit  the  service  and  to  devote  himself  to 
civil  pm-suits. 

In  1S3:>  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Matheniutics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Kenyon  Colleije,  Gambler,  Ohio,  which  pi>sition  he  held  for  three 
jeai-s;  and  upon  his  retirement  he  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  the  institution. 
Professor  BucUingham  settled  in  M«uint  Vernon.  Ohio,  and  in  1849  became  the 
senior  partner  in  the  Kokosing  Iron  Works.  In  185l!  he  removed  temporarily 
to  Chieaijo,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  buildinc;  and  putting  in  operation  the 
wrain  houses  of  the  Illinois  Oenlral  Haiiroad.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  re- 
tur/ed  to  Ohio  and  resumed  the  management  of  the  ICokosing  Iron  Works. 

A  few  davs  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  Governor  Denuison  offered  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham the  position  of  Assistant  AdJutant-LTcnoral  of  Ohio,  and  he  at  onco  re- 
paired to  Columbus  and  reported  for  duty.  At  that  time  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
organizing  twenty-two  regiments.  These  troops,  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  thousand,  were  collected  in  several  camps  and  fed  by  contract  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  man.  The  necessity  for  an  oi'ganized 
Commissarv  Department  was  very  urgent,  and  within  a  week  after  arriving  in 
Columbus.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  appointed  Conimissaiy-General  of  the  State. 
Tie  immediatel}'  established  depots  of  provisions,  purchased  supplies,  appointed 
assistant  commissaries,  and  within  two  weeks  the  troops  were  Y)ut  upon  regular 
army  rations,  and  were  fed  at  an  average  cost  of  fi)iu-teen  cents  per  day  for 
each  man. 

After  the  Commissary  Department  was  ftiliy  organized,  General  Carrington. 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Stale,  was  commissioned  in  the  regular  army,  and 
General  Buckingham  was  appointed  to  succeed  him;  and  for  nine  months  he 
labored  incessantly  in  raising  regiments  and  forwarding  them  to  the  field. 
Special  difficulties  arose  between  the  State  authorities  and  the  authorities  at 
Washington  in  regard  to  the  recruiting  service,  and  to  give  a  minute  account 
of  General  Buckingham's  efforts  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  ;  to  cstablisii  a 
Hyslein  of  recruiting  on  fi.xed  principles:  to  organize  and  arrange  the  records  of 
the  office  su  that  the  information  which  they  contained  should  be  reliable  and 
caMil}'  acccs.sible;  to  bring  the  War  I)e]«artment  into  proper  relations  with  the 
State  autliorities;  to  ivconcile  the  conllictiiig  claims  of  officers,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  meet  all  the  wants  and  requirements  of  his  position — to  give  a  minute  account 
of  all  thi.**  would  re(|iiirc  flu-  ]nil)licalioii  of  a  voliiiiiinous  coi-i-espondoncc,  and 
an  innumerable  number  of  official  documeiiis.  U  is  sufficient  to  say  that  by  the 
en<l  of  the  year  eighty  thousand  men  had  been  organized  and  equipped  for  the 
three  yearH*  Bcrvice.  I'pon  the  accession  of  Governor  Tod,  General  Bucking- 
hum  Mtill  continucrl  in  his  position,  and  nolliing  (iver  occun-ed  in  liis  ])rivate 
and  official  intcrcourKc  cither  with  (Jovernor  Dennison  or  with  (Jovernor  Tod 
lo  interrupt  for  a  moment  the  confidence  tlnit  existed  between  them. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  IHtJii.  (Jcncral  Buckingham  was  offered,  and  he  accepted, 
the  po.nition  of  Brigadicr-Gi-ncral  of  Volunt(;ers,  with  si)ecial  reference  to  ser- 
vice in  the  War  department.  General  Buckingham's  duty  was  of  a  very  mi.s- 
cellaneouH  character.     Two  or  three  examples  will   be  siilli'icnl    to  give;  an  idea 
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of  its  nature.  In  July,  18G2,  when  the  National  allairs  on  tlu- James  I'uver  wore 
their  most  gloomy  aspect,  it  was  deeided  that  strenuous  ell'orts  should  he-  made 
to  raise  a  large  additional  Ibree.  Expei-ienee  had  shown  tiie  necessity  (d'a  com- 
plete understanding  between  the  AVar  Department  and  the  State  authorities; 
and  to  etl'ect  this  the  Secretary  of  Stale  set  oiit  to  visit  scvei-a!  ot  the  (lovern- 
ors,  and  (o  liave  interviews  with  them  upon  the  sul)ject.  (Icii'Ta!  iiuid^in'diam 
was  directed  to  aecompan\-  him.  witli  authoi-ily  from  tlic  War  department  to 
remove  so  far  as  possible  any  impediments  which  tlie  Slatt-  authorities  miglit 
find  in  the  way  of  recruiting.  Together  the}'  confei-i'cd  with  the  (lovernors  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts;  and  then  (ieneral  J^ucUingliam 
))roceeded  alone  to  Cleveland,  where  he  met  the  Governors  ol"  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  ari-angements  liius  made 
greatly  facilitated  the  business  of  recruiting. 

In  October,  1862,  General  Buckingliam  was  ordered  to  repair  t<;  ('olumi)us, 
Indianajiolis.  and  Rcjck  Island,  to  select  sites  for  the  arsenals  authorized  at  the 
jireceding  session  of  Congress.  lie  performed  this  duty  by  selecting  those  now 
occupied  b}^  the  Government  at  Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  and  by  recommend- 
ing that  Eock  Island,  already  owned  b}'  the  Oiovernment,  be  selected  fur  tiie 
third.     His  report  was  adopted  in  every  partieulai-. 

The  first  conscription  was  ordered  in  July,  18G2,  and  General  Buckingliam 
was  selected  to  organize  and  arrange  the  details,  and  to  set  the  machinery  in 
motion.  While  engaged  in  this  duty  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  desertion  and  straggling,  and  also  to  the  necessity  of  sonic  means  by 
which  the  Government  could  reach  ai^d  control  the  i-ecruiting  .system  at  all 
points.  To  this  end,  he  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  pru|)riety  of 
appointing  Provost-Marshals ;  and  subsec^uently  the  Provost-Mai'shal's  P)urcau 
was  established  mainl}'  upon  General  Euekingham's  j)Ian. 

In  February,  18G3,  Congress  determined  to  jiass  a  coiiscrijilion  law.  and  the 
Senate  Military  Committee  requested  General  Buckingham  to  meet  them,  and 
to  make  such  suggestions  as  would  assist  them  in  drawing  up  a  bill.  Alter 
hearing  the  views  of  General  Buckingham,  Avhose  past  experience,  lioth  as  a 
State  officer,  and  as  having  charge  of  the  c-onscription  during  the  ])revious  >nu\- 
mcr,  had  made  him  quite  familiar  with  the  subject,  liie  Conimiitee  lequesied 
him  to  take  the  papers  and  menn)randa  to  his  ofiice  and  to  draw  up  a  bill  to  be 
submitted  to  them.  1'his  \\r  did  ;  and  the  bill  as  it  jtassed  Congress  varied  but 
little  from  the  one  which  he  reported  t<i  the  Committt-e. 

About  this  time  General  Buckingham's  jirivate  allairs,  which  he  had  almost 
wholly  neglected  sinct'  the  opening  of  the  war.  demanded  his  attention  ;  and 
accordingly  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  once  nnu-e  returned  to  civil  life. 
His  services  through  the  war  wei-e  not  of  the  kirxl  that  figure  largely  in  tho 
jiublic  eye  or  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  but  a  largi-  shari-  of  the  credit 
which  Ohio  won  tbi-  her  ])romptiluile  in  filling  her  quotas,  and  for  the  admirable 
or<'anization  of  her  troops  is  due  to  (ieneral  Buckingham  ;  and  his  name  will 
ever  deserve  prominent  mention  in  her  list  of  those  wiio  served  and  honored 
their  native  State  through  the  trials  of  tin'  (ireat  licbellion. 
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BRICADIERGEXERAL  FERDINAND  VAN  DERVEER. 


FERDINAND  VAN  DERYEEE,  a  brave  and  trusty  officer  from 
tlio  opening  to  the  end  of  the  war,  was  born  in  Butler  County,  Ohio, 
27th  Ecbruary.  1S23,  and  Avas  educated  at  Farmers'  College,  Ohio. 

In  yiixy,  1S46,  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  company  of  the  First  Ohio 
(Colonel  Alexander  M.  ^litchell),  raised  in  Butler  Count}-,  for  the  Mexican  war. 
By  October  4,  1S4G.  he  had  passed  through  all  the  grades,  Orderl^'-Sergcant, 
Second  and  Fii*st-Lieutenant,  :ukI  had  become  Captain  of  his  company.  His 
company  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  assaulting  columns  in  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  and  his  own  conduct  was  conspicuously  handsome.  He  continued  to 
serve  under  General  Taylor  until  1S47,  when  his  regiment  was  mustered  out. 

Returning  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  he  first  entered  politics,  and  was  presently 
elected  sherift'  of  his  native  county.  He  subsequently  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Thirty-Fifth  Ohio.  He  recruited  his  regiment  in  six  weeks,  and  was  the  first 
to  take  the  field  on  the  Central  Kentucky  line.  Leaving  Hamilton  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1861,  he  n-ached  C^-nthiana,  Iventuck}-,  on  the  night  of  the 
same  day. 

His  experience  in  Mexico  caused  every  step  taken  in  the  rapid  drill  and 
discipline  of  his  im-n  to  be  of  the  most  practical  charaeter,  and  the  six  weeks 
spent  in  camp  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  given  assiduously  to  preparation  for 
active  field  service. 

In  tlie  field  his  first  care  was  to  see  for  himself  that  his  picket-lines  were 
properly  established,  at  any  cost  of  fatigue  and  reconnoissance.  His  care  of  all 
the  interests  of  his  men  was  unceasing,  and  no  effort  on  his  part  was  ever  spared 
to  promote  their  comfort.  From  the  men  up  through  all  grades  of  officers  with 
whom  he  served,  ffjiifKJciice  in  his  judgniont  was  genci-al.  Though  sufl'ering 
from  attacks  of  a  chi-.)nic  disease  contracted  in  IMexico,  he  was  oden  in  the  sad- 
dle when  lie  should  liave  been  in  bed.  At  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  he  got  out 
of  a  sick-bed,  where  he  had  lain  for  weeks  dangerously  ill,  and  rode  to  the  field 
with  his  regiment. 

Colonel  Van  DervtM-r  i<-iiiaiiic(l  In  the  eommand  of  his  rcgim(^nt,  following 
the  fortunes  of  HucH'h  army  lln-ougli  T<'nness(H!  to  Pillsliurg  Landing  and  Cor- 
inth, and  bar-k  toward  Xanhvillf!,  till,  in  Septeml^er,  1H62,  the  death  of  (Jeneral 
liobcrt  L.  Mc('ook  left  to  him  the  command  oi'  the  brigade  of  that  lamented 
officer.     AVilli  the  exception   of  oidy  a   i\-w  months,  he   contiiiued    to   command 
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this  brig-tide  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  in  September,  18(;4.     It 
was  the   brigtulc  originally  organizeil   by  General   George   II.  Tljomas,  shortly 
before  the  battle   of  Mill   Springs,  which    was  always  a   part  of  liis  cuininand 
and  an  object  of  his  especial  jjritlc. 

Soon  after  assuming  command  of  the  brigade,  Colonel  Van  Derveer  "-avo 
close  attention  to  its  drill  as  such,  and  long  before  these  evolutions  were  com- 
mon in  the  army  to  which  he  was  attached,  his  regiments  were  skilled  in  all  the 
movements  of  line  which    would   be  of  practical  use  in   battle. 

The  separate  regiments  making  up  the  command  arrived  at  a  point  wlicro 
each  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  abilit}-  of  the  other  to  execute  any  maneuver. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  first  general  battle  after  his  assuming  command  his 
brigade  was  a  unit,  and  through  both  days  of  that  hot  fight  perfc^rmed  all  of  its 
evolutions  as  promptly  as  if  on  parade.  It  moved  habitually  in  two  lines,  the 
one  relieving  the  other  as  the  ammunition  became  exhausted,  or  as  the  front 
became  fatigued.  From  first  to  last  it  gave  no  foot  of  ground  to  the  enemy, 
and  on  each  day  drove  the  enemy  in  its  immediate  front  a  I'ull  third  (jf  a  mile 
when,  regarding  the  field  generall}-,  the  Kebel  line  was  advancing. 

How  Colonel  Van  Derveer's  conduct  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  was  esteemed 
in  the  army  may  be  best  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  oflScial  reports  of  his  suj)erioi-8. 
General  J.  M.  Brannan,  in  his  report  on  Chickamauga  to  General  Thomas,  said, 
with  reference  to  the  extreme  right  of  his  line,  after  the  rout  of  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  left  it  exjjosed  : 

"Finding  that  this  latter  point  M-as  the  key  to  the  position  so  desired  by  the  cneniv.  I  made 
every  preparation  to  defend  it  to  the  last,  my  command  being  sf)mewliat  increa.sed,  .  .  .  and 
most  ojiportunely  re-enforced  by  Colonel  Van  Derveer's  brigade  (Third),  which  having  success- 
fully, though  with  great  loss,  held  its  precarious  position  in  the  general  line  until  all  in  its  vicin- 
ity had  retreated,  retired  in  good  order,  actually  cutting  its  way  through  tiie  Kebels  to  rejoin  my 
division.  This  gallant  brigade  was  one  of  the  few  who  maintained  their  organization  perfect 
through  the  hard-fought  passes  of  that  portion  of  the  field.  .  .  .  Wlierc  the  conduct  of  all 
is  so  commendable,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  nie  to  select  any  for  particular  mention.  Yet  I  can 
not  conclude  this  report  without  bringing  to  the  special  notice  of  the  commanding  General  the 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  of  Colonel  F.  Van  Derveer,  Thirty-Fifth  Regiment  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  commanding  Third  Brigade,  whose  fearlessness  and  calm  judgment  in  tlie  most 
trying  situations  added  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  his  command,  which  lie  handled  both  days 
in  the  most  skillful  manner,  punishing  the  enemy  severely."     .     .     . 

General  A.  Baird^  who  succeeded  General  lirannan  in  the  command  of  the 
latter  division,  in  his  report  to  General  Thomas  regarding  the  storming  of  Mis- 
sion Eidge,  says  : 

"To  my  brigade  commanders,  Brigadier-General  Turchin  of  the  First,  and  Colonel  Van 
Derveer  of  the  Second,  I  invite  your  attention.  To  their  skill,  bravery,  and  liii;h  soldit-rly  qual- 
ifications we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  results  we  were  able  to  accomplish.  I  hoj)e  that  their 
services  will  be  rewarded." 

And  after  the  Atlanta  campaign,  General  Baird  reported  to  G'eneral  Thomas: 

"On  the  27th  (June,  1SC4),  Colonel  Van  Derveer,  commanding  my  Second  Brigade,  who 
had  long  been  sufl'cring  from  disease,  was  compelled  to  go  North  for  relief,  and  turned  over  the 
command  of  the  brigade  to  Colonel  Gleason,  Eighty-Seventh  Indiana,  who  Inis  since  retained  it. 
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"  In  losing  Colonel  Van  Derveer  my  command  and  the  service  generally  was  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  gallant  and  best  officers,  and  most  accomplished  gentlemen.  Always  prompt, 
judicious,  and  bravo,  he  had  distinguished  himself  on  many  fields,  and  his  promotion  had  been 
sirongly  urged  upon  the  Government,  but  unaccountably  overlooked. 

"The  long  record  would  bo  incomplete  should  1  fail  to  mention  especially  the  five  officers 
who,  as  brigade  commandei-s,  have  been  my  chief  assir^tants  in  the  campaign. 

"Colonel  F.  Van  Derveer,  Thirty-Fiflh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  brave  and  accom- 
plisheil  cominandor  of  the  Second  Brigade  at  Chickamauga  and  at  Mission  Ridge,  remained  with 
the  command  until  the  end  of  June.  He  also  has,  by  expiration  of  term  of  service,  been  re- 
lumed to  civil  life."  • 

Just  before  the  line  bi-oke  on  the  second  day  at  Chickamauga  there  came 
an  occasion  for  testing  the  General's  mettle  and  the  nerve  of  his  troops.  His 
bri<»-ade  being  in  reserve  was  ortlered  to  the  left  to  re-enforce  a  hard-pressed 
point.  Deploving  his  battalion,  wliich  was  closed  in  mass,  he  marched  rapidly 
toward  the  threatened  point.  The  line  of  march  la}'  through  a  forest  skirting 
the  road  to  Chattanooga.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  an}-  force  of  the  enemy 
having  gained  the  rear.  However,  just  as  his  front  line  was  marching  through 
some  thick  underbrush  and  coming  out  in  the  road,  it  received  a  brisk  musketry 
fire  exactlv  enfilading  both  lines,  delivered  by  a  heavy  skirmish  line  of  an  en- 
tire division  of  Rebels  advancing  rapidly  down  the  road,  their  line  crossing  it 
at  right-angles.  "Without  replying  to  the  fire,  the  General  in  an  instant  sent  a 
stafi"  officer  to  each  regiment,  and  while  the  ranks  were  actually  melting  away, 
the  brigade  in  two  lines  changed  front,  both  lines  lay  down,  and  received  the 
full  front  fire  from  the  Rebels.  The  remnant,  however,  delivered  a  volley  which 
checked  the  Rebel  line  at  less  than  a  hundred  j'ards,  when,  upon  an  order,  the 
rear  line  (Thirty-Fifth  and  Xinth  Oliio  regiments}  rose,  and  with  a  cheer  to 
which  they  had  been  trained,  without  firing  a  shot,  charged  on  a  full  run  di- 
rectly into  tlie  whole  Rebel  division,  which  turned  and  fled,  followed  closelj"  for 
a  full  third  of  a  mile  by  Van  Dervecr's  entire  brigade.  Man}-  prisoners  were 
captured,  and  the  arm}-  saved  from  being  cut  in  two  at  the  point  attacked. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Rebel  division  proved  to  be  that  of  Breckinridge — a 
gentleman  whom  Colonel  Van  Derveer  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  in 
the  field,  that  he  might  get  satisfaction  for  liaving  voted  for  him  for  tlie  Presi- 
dency. 

After  his  muster-out  in  the  fall  of  1864,  Colonel  Van  T)erveer  was  ajipointcd 
a  Brigadier-Genci-al  and  assigned  to  the  Fourlh  Army  Corj>s,  then  operating  in 
Tennessee.     In  tliis  jio^ition  he  served  through  the  brief  remnant  of  the  war. 

General  Van  Derveer  possessed  many  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics 
of  an  ofl[i<-cr.  Th<»iigli  never 'siioiling  fbi- a  fight,"  he  was  always  anxious  ibr 
any  duty  that  would  tell  on  the  opei-ati(His  of  the  campaign,  lie  was  quick  to 
uieze  uj>on  all  the  features  of  a  position — for  fortifications,  attack,  pickets,  lie 
always  paid  special  attention  to  selecting  coiuloi-labh!  camps;  gave  ))ersonal  at- 
tention to  every  thing  connected  with  the  well-l>cing  of  his  Iroojis;  always  had 
the  bcHt  tran.sportation,  and  took  ])ride  in  keeping  it  in  prime  order;  knew  all 
his  men  by  name,  and  generally  had  a  joke  that  each  \v(;uld  appreciate  when 
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he  met  him  ;  luul  the  faculty  of  orgaiiiziiiir  his  num  so  as  to  gain  speed  in  field- 
work  of  all  kinds;  was  so  unceasingly  vigilant,  that  from  the  day  he  entered 
the  field  a  surprise  to  his  camp  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  In  action 
he  was  a  cool  and  close  observer.  He  was  always  close  along  tiie  fighting  line, 
always  on  horseback,  and  generally  exposed  more  than  any  of  liis  men. 

He  was  a  volunteer,  and  as  such,  was  in  the  habit  of  criticising  freely  the 
orders  he  received,  sometimes  carrying  his  objections  and  expostulatiims  to 
what  a  regular  would  call  the  verge  of  insubordination.  A  signal  instance  of 
this  occurred  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career  in  Kentucky.  ITe  received  from 
General  Sherman  one  of  the  first  and  least  justifiable  of  those  panic-striclcen 
orders  on  which  many  officers  of  the  army  based  (and  still  base)  their  belief 
that  General  Sherman  Avas  insane.  It  was  an  order  to  destroy  the  raili-oad  at 
Cynthiana,  abandon  every  thing,  and  march  back  to  Cincinnati  !  Van  Derveer 
knew  that  the  alarm  was  groundless;  and,  furthermore,  he  saw  the  absurdity 
of  destroying  the  railroad  and  marching  l)ack  to  Cincinnati,  when  he  might  so 
much  easier  go  back  by  rail,  if  a  retreat  became  necessary.  He  accordingly 
took  the  responsibility  of  flatl}'  disobeying  the  order. 

Before  the  war  he  had  been  a  strong  Breckinridge  Democrat — a  friend  ami 
supporter  of  Vallandigham.  Soon  after  reaching  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  whose 
citizens  made  great  outcry  because  his  regiment  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  bringing  free  negroes  into  the  place,  he  ordered  all  black  servants  brought 
from  Ohio  to  be  taken  back.  With  these  earl}-  sentiments,  he  was  still  one  of 
the  first  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  war  as  it  stood  related  to  slaver}-;  and  long 
before  his  term  expired  he  ranked  with  the  advance  of  the  most  eai-nest  War- 
Democrats.  Thougii  the  majority  of  his  regiment  felt  as  he  did  jioliticaliy  when 
it  took  the  field,  in  the  great  campaign  between  Brough  and  Vallandigham  the 
latter  did  not  receive  a  single  vote  in  his  regiment.  This  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  decided  position  taken  by  its  first  commander. 

On  leaving  the  service  he  took  an  active  j^art  in  the  Republican  campaign 
of  1865,  stumping  the  old  Vallandigham  district  and  carrying  with  him  a  large 
number.  Just  before  the  break  between  Congress  and  the  President  occurred, 
he  received  the  apj:)ointment  of  Collector  of  the  Third  Ohio  District.  This  was 
given  at  the  time  wholl}-  on  his  militar}-  record  and  without  any  pledges  what- 
ever. In  the  canvass  which  followed  the  President's  defections,  though  strongly 
urged  by  the  old-time  Democratic  friends  to  take  the  stump  for  Johnson,  he 
steadily  refused. 
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GEO.  PEABODY  ESTE,  an  officer  in  the  service  from  the  outbreak 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  ^Yith  a  record  ahvaj's  good  and  sometimes 
brilliant,  was  born  at  Kashua,  Xew  Hampshire,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1830.     lie  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1846.  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  in  consequence  of  a  brain  fever,  which  left 
him  in  feeble  health,  he  made  a  trip  to  California,  where,  with  true  Yankee  "go- 
ahcadativeness."  the  young  college  lad  speedilj'  began  to  interest  himself  in 
minino-  operations;  in  which,  however,  he  gained  more  experience  than  money. 
"While  speculating  in  gold  mining  he  also  read  law. 

In  1850  he  returned  to  "  the  States,"  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  homestead,  then 
went  to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  there  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Toledo,  where  he  continued  in  the  prac- 
tice, in  the  office  of  M.  R.  "Waite.  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar  in  Toledo, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1859  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
that  county  on  the  Republican  ticket,  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  seemed  to  in- 
sure his  defeat  in  advance.  He  was  in  those  days  a  Republican  of  somewhat 
radical  views,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Chase  than  to 
that  of  any  of  the  other  party  leaders  in  the  State. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  reached  the  North  he  was  on  a 
bu.siness  visit  at  Troy,  Xew  York.  He  immodiatel}'  sent  a  dispatch  to  his  per- 
sonal friend  and  political  enemy,  James  B.  Steedman,  of  Toledo,  then  conspicu- 
ous a.s  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  north-western  section  of  the  State.  "Are 
you  foryour  country,"  ran  the  dispatch,  "after  this  news,  or  for  j^our  party?" 
lie  added  that  he  would  take  the  first  train  home,  and  that  meantime  he  hoped 
Steedman  would  call  a  war  meeting. 

Steedman  did  call  the  meeting,  and  by  the  time  Este  arrived  the  war  fever 
had  rinen  so  high  that  Steedman  felt  authorized  in  telegraphing  to  Columbus 
the  offer  of  a  full  regiment  within  ten  da3'8 — the  first  regiment  offered  for  the 
war.  He  now  proposed  that  Este  should  take  the  Colonelcy.  This  Este  refused, 
and,  in  the  hope  of  Htimiilating  enlistments,  himself  volunteered  as  a  private  in 
the  ranks.  When  the  rcgirnfiit  w:is  Ciili,  lie  was  elected  T;i(Mitenant-C()loncl 
(Steedman  himself  being  rhoson  Cf)lonel),  but  this  ulso  he  declined  at  fii'st.  In 
some  ten  days,  however,  he  accepted    the   ])ositi(;n,  and    cntcjred  u])on  its  duties. 

Thenceforward,  for  Home  yearH.  Ins  history  is  that  (>\'  tb(;  Fourteenth  Ohio. 
Ho  crossed  with  it  into  Wont  Virginia,  at  P:irlc«;rsburg,  when  the  occupation  of 
that  State  was  determined  upon  ;  with  it  led  the  way  along  the  broken  railroad 
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to  Grafton;  with  it  fell  upon  ['urtcTlicld's  licet  Virginians  at  Philippi,  in  the 
first  skirmish  of  the  war;  Avith  it  advanced  on  Laurel  Tlill,  led  the  pursuit  of 
Garnett,  and  routed  his  rear-guard  at  Curricle's  Ford  ;  with  it  was  transferred 
from  Western  Virginia  to  Buell's  army,  and  advanced  from  ]'ittsl.urg  Landing 
on  Corinth. 

After  having  been  in  constant  service  with  the  regiment  until  tlu-  flill  of 
1862,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  he  then  took  command  of  it.  on  the  return  from 
Corinth  to  Decherd— Colonel  Steedman  having  by  this  time  been  assigned  to 
higher  duties. 

From  this  time  he  led  the  regiment  through  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  with  one  exception,  until  he  M-as  able  to  lead  it  ])ack  on  its 
veteran  furlough.  The  exception  was  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  which  ho 
missed  by  reason  of  the  nrgent  culls  from  Ohio  which  had  induced  (Jeneral 
Eosecrans  to  order  him  back  to  Ohio,  nominally  on  recruiting  duty,  that  ho 
might  participate  in  the  campaign  against  Vallandigham. 

He  was  now  able  to  accomplish  the  work  which,  out  of  his  whole  military 
service,  he  himself  most  values.  He  saw  very  clearly,  as  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  enlistment  began  to  approach,  the  necessity  of  securing  the  continued 
eervices  of  the  large  body  of  instructed  soldier}'  who  made  u\)  the  best  ])art  of 
tlie  Ai-my  of  the  Cumberland  ;  and  to  the  task  of  obtainiiig  their  re-enlistment 
as  veterans  he  devoted  himself  For  some  time  the  work  Avas  a  difficult  one, 
but  it  was  at  last  happil}'  accomplished.  To  Colonel  Bste,  as  much,  at  least,  as 
to  any  officer  of  his  grade,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other,  was  due  this  suc- 
cess; and  for  it  he  received  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  his  superiors. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  veteran  furlough,  Colonel  Este  took  back  his  regi- 
ment to  the  field,  rejoining  the  army  at  Chattanooga. 

He  was  then  put  in  command  of  the  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps,  comprising  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Thirty-Eighth  Ohio,  Tenth 
Indiana,  and  Eleventh  Kentucky  Infantr3^  This  brigade  he  continued  to  lead 
through  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  the  march  to  the  sea.  the  campaign  of  the  Car- 
olinas,  and  the  Grand  Review. 

He  was  in  all  the  battles  of  his  corps  :  Snake  Gap,  Resaca,  Kenesaw,  the 
Chattahoochie,  Peachtree  Creek  (in  Avhich,  however,  his  command  only  skir- 
mished), and  at  Jonesboro'.  At  the  Chattahoochie  he  was  slightl}'  wounded  in 
the  leg,  and  his  horse  was  shot  under  him;  and  at  .Jonesboro'  he  was  again 
slightly  wounded,  and  another  horse  was  shot  under  him.  The  numhei-  of  his 
narrow  escapes  in  this  campaign  was  something  remai-kable.  Jle  started  out 
with  a  pair  of  high,  glazed  cavahy  boots;  by  the  time  he  reached  Atlanta  they 
were  fairly  shot  to  pieces,  and  he  had  received  repeated  contusions  from  half- 
spent  balls  which  they  served  to  check  ;  so  that  it  came  to  l)e  a  saying  in  the 
division  that  Este's  boots  were  a  better  coat  of  mail  than  the  ])alent  bullet- 
proof vests  Avhich  the  agents  and  sutlers  had  l)een  trying  to  intnjduce. 

At  Jonesboro'  Colonel  Este  and  his  brigade  were  particularly  distinguished. 
After  the  repulse  of  the  regulars,  he  led  them  u])  to  the  attack,  stormed  two 
lines  of  woi-ks  held  by  Hardee's  commaiui.  cajitured   four  hundred  and  twenty- 
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six  prisoners,  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  three  battle-flags,  and  lost  in  the  brief 
assault  three  hundred  and  thirty  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  one  thousand  and 
twenty  engaged.  So  brilliant  was  his  eonduet,  and  that  of  his  brigade  in  this 
action,  as  to  draw  from  the  division  couinuuuler  the  following  unusuall}-  eulo- 
tjistie  notice  in  his  otiieial  report : 


"This  char<^  of  niv  Tliinl  Brigade,  one  of  the  most  masniticent  on  record,  and  the  first, 
durin?  thU  campaign,  in  which  worlds  upon  cither  side  have  been  assaulted  and  carried,  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  results,  in  opening  the  way  lor  the  advance  of  tlie  troops  on  our  right 
and  let"t   and  destroying  the  morale  of  the  hoUlest  and  most  confident  troops  in  tlie  Eebel  army. 

"The  losses  sustained  attest  the  severity  of  the  struggle.  Out  of  eleven  hundred  officers  and 
men  who  went  into  the  action,  seventy-live  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  wounded, 
neiirlv  one  out  of  every  three  being  hit,  and  all  in  a  space  of  thirty  minutes'  time.  Among  those 
who  fell  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Choate,  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Ohio,  who  has  since  died.  Major 
Wilson  comm-.inding  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  lost  his  leg;  and  numerous  others  of  our  best  officers 
and  men,  on  this  <;lorious  occasion,  sacrificed  themselves  upon  the  altar  of  their  country.  For 
the  names  of  those  who  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  brigades 
and  regimenl.s. 

•'  On  no  occasion  within  my  own  knowledge  has  the  use  of  the  bayonet  been  so  well  authenticated. 
Three  brothers,  named  Noe,  of  the  Tenth  Kentucky,  went  over  the  Eebel  parapet  together,  and 
two  of  them  pinned  their  adversaries  to  the  ground  with  the  bayonet,  and  as  an  officer  of  the 
Seventv-Fourth  Indiana  was  about  to  be  bayoneted  by  a  Eebel,  a  soldier  warded  off  the  blow 
and,  after  some  moments  fencing,  transfixed  his  antagonist.  These,  as  the  wounded  Eebelsshow, 
are  but  isolated  instances. 

"The  brigade  captured  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  prisoners,  including  fifty-five  officers, 
from  the  rank  of  Colonel  down.  They  were  from  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Ninth 
Kentucky;  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Arkansas;  the  Twenty-Eighth,  Thirty-Fourth,  and 
Forty-Sixth  Alabama;  ihe  Twenty-Fourth  South  Carolina,  and  tlie  Sixty-Third  Vii-ginia  Eegi- 
ment.<«.  It  also  captured  the  baltie-fiags  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Arkansas  Eegiments,  and  the 
battle-flag  heretofore  spoken  of. 

"In  closing  the  report  of  this  battle,  and  whilst  testifying  to  the  heroic  conduct  of  all  officers 
and  men  of  the  brigade,  I  can  not  overlook  the  splendid  gallantry  of  Colonel  Este,  commanding 
it.  His  hori-e  was  shot  under  him,  and  his  clothing  torn  with  bullets,  yet  he  retained  the  utmost 
coolncs^s,  and  managed  his  command  with  a  high  degree  of  judgment  and  skill.  I  hope  that  he 
will  receive  the  reward  which  his  service  merits. 

"A.  BAIRD, 
"  Brigadier-General,  Commanding  Division." 

Before  this,  on  the  20th  November,  1862,  Colonel  Este  had  been  promoted 
to  the  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  and  had  been  recommended  by  General  Geo. 
H.  Thomas  for  a  Brevet  Brigadier-Generalship.  Thomas  and  Sherman  now 
anited  in  recommending  him  for  ji  lull  I>rig;idiershii),  and  the  commission  was 
accordingly  issued,  although  he  did  not  receive  it  till  during  the  campaign  of 
the  CarolinaH. 

In  the  march  to  the  sea  General  Este's  brigade  sii])ported  the  cavtiliy  dur- 
ing the  operations  on  the  UsCt  wing,  and  participated  in  the  littU;  affairs  brought 
on  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  that  flank. 

In  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  just  before  the  battle  of  Bentonville, 
General  Piste  was  sent  baek  to  take;  charge  of  the  army  trains,  numbering  some 
one  thousand  three  liundred  wagons,  which  wfcro  supposed  to  be  in  considerable 
danger. 
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Shortly  after  participating  in  tlio  Grand  .Review  ho  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington  City,  in  connection  with 
Judge  James,  of  Cincinnati. 

General  Este  passed  for  one  of  the  handsome  men  of  the  army.  He  is  tall, 
portly  but  compact,  with  good  head,  and  an  open,  manly  countenance.  Yet, 
three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  lie  was  still  a  bachelor. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOEL  A.  DEWEY. 


JOEL  A.  DEWEY,  a  resident  before  the  war  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio, 
and  one  among  the  youngest  Brigadiers  in  the  service,  was  born  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1840. 

He  entered  the  service  as  a  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Ohio, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1861.  Early  in  1862  he  was  ti-ansferred  to  the  Forty- 
Third  Ohio,  and  mustered  in  as  Captain.  After  service  here  until  186-4,  he  was, 
in  Februarj'  of  that  year  transferred  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  In  April,  1865,  he  be- 
came Colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  In  November,  1865,  he  was  appointed  a 
full  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  serve 
until  his  honorable  discharge,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1866.  He  then  settled  in 
the  town  of  Dandridge,  Tennessee. 
Vol.  L— 57. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  BENJAMIN  F.  POTTS. 


GENERAL  POTTS  wiis  born  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  on  January  29, 
1836.  His  parents  were  farmers.  He  received  a  good  English  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  when  seventeen 
years  old  entered  the  dry -goods  store  of  Charles  Boies  at  Wattsville,  Ohio,  as 
clerk.  In  about  a  year  he  left  the  store  and  entered  Westminster  College,  at 
New  "Wilmington.  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  at  college  during  1854-5  but, 
hia  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  teaching 
school  and  reading  law. 

Although  only  twenty  years  of  age  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
contest  of  1856,  and  addressed  numerous  meetings  in  favor  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  the  Democratic  party.  In  September,  1857,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Colonel  E.  R.  Eckley,  Carrollton,  Ohio  (late  Colonel  of  the  Eightieth  Ohio 
Infantrv,  and  now  member  of  Congress  from  the  Seventeenth  Congressional 
District),  where  he  remained  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  stud}^  of  law  until 
May,  1859.  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  a  full  bench  of  the  District 
Ck)urt  at  Canton,  Ohio.  He  immediately  opened  a  law  office  in  his  native 
county  and,  by  energy  and  application,  soon  obtained  a  good  practice. 

In  November,  185f).  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention. 
IIo  wa.s  present  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  and  voted,  first  and  last,  for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Sumter  the  Douglas  Democrat,  following  the  example  of 
hirt  p<jlitical  leader,  declared  fjr  his  country',  advocated  vigorous  war  measures, 
raised  a  company,  and  entered  the  Thirty-Second  Ohio.  He  was  mustered  as 
Captain  on  August  29,  1861.  He  served  with  the  regiment  in  West  Virginia, 
and  wa.s  present  at  Cheat  Mountain  and  Greenbrier,  He  was  engaged  in 
scouting  with  liis  company  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  of  18G1-C2  ;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1862  ho  accompanied  the  regiment  in  the  advance  under  General 
Milroy,  and  wan  engaged  in  the  battles  ut  McDowell  and  Franklin.  He  accom- 
panie<l  (icneral  P'retnont  in  liis  campaign  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  pursuit 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  was  present  at  Cross  Keys  and  Pcn-t  liepublic. 

In  July,  1862,  Captain  Potts  was  detached  with  his  company,  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  battery  of  light  artillery.  He  was  stationed  at  Winchester 
until  the  evacuation  of  that  place  in  September,  1862,  when  lie  fell  1)aclc  with 
the  army  to  Harper's  Korry.  For  gallunt  conduct,  during  the  siege  of  Harper'H 
Ferry,  the  company  wa.s  transferred,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  to  the 
artillerj'  arm  of  the  Bcrvice,  and  was  afterward  known  as  the  Twenty-Sixth 
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Ohio  Eattci-y.  Captain  Potts  was  now  (Aui^msi,  18G2. ;  ai)i)oiiilca  I/iviilcnant- 
Colonel  of  L'le  One  llundred  and  Tweiity-Sixtli  Ohio  Inlantry.  but  ho  fk-cliiio*! 
10  leave  his  company  in  tlie  face  of  the  enemy,  remained,  and  was  captured 
at  Harper's  Ferry  September  15,  18G2.  lie  was  parok>d,  was  sent  to  Annajiolirt. 
Maryland,  and  thence  to  Camp  Douglas  near  Chicago. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  one  and  the  dismis.sal  of  another  of  the 
Field -Officers  of  the  Thirty-Second,  the  regiment  became  demoralized  and  many 
of  the  men  returned  to  their  homes.  At  the  request  of  Captain  Potts  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Cleveland  for  re-organization,  and  it  arrived  at  its 
destination  on  the  1st  of  December  with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-five  otlicers  and 
fifty-five  enlisted  men.  On  the  2d  of  December  Cafjtain  Putts  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  work  of  re-organization  was  at  once 
commenced,  and  in  twelve  days  there  were  eight  hundred  men  in  camj)  ready 
for  the  field.  On  the  25th  of  December  he  was  commissioned  full  Colonel,  and 
on  January  20,  18l)3,  he  left  Cleveland  with  the  regiment  under  orders  to  report 
to  General  Grant  at  ]\remphis,  Tennessee.  At  Memphis  the  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  the  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Arm}-  Corps.  On  the 
20th  of  February  Colonel  Potts  moved  with  his  regiment  on  the  Viclcsburg 
campaign.  At  Port  Gibson  he  was  complimented  for  gallantry  by  General  J. 
D.  Stevenson,  the  brigade  commander;  and  at  Raymond,  Jackson,  and  Cham 
pion  Hills  he  received  the  thanks  of  General  Logan.  At  the  latter  place  Col 
onel  Potts  charged  with  his  regiment,  and  captured  an  eight-gun  Rebel  battery 
and  about  one-half  of  an  Alabama  brigade  that  was  guarding  it.  He  was  at 
the  front  during  the  entire  siege  of  Vicksbui'g,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
skirmish-line  the  day  that  Generals  Grant  and  Pemberton  negotiated  the 
surrender. 

In  August  Colonel  Potts  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Thii-d  bri- 
gade, Third  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  he  accomj^micd  an  e.xjiefji- 
tion  to  ^Monroe,  Louisiana.  In  November  he  was  transferred  by  General 
McPherson,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  On  General  Sherman's  Meridian  expedition  Colonel 
Potts  led  the  advance  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  across  Baker's  Creek, 
routed  the  Rebels  under  Wirt  Adams,  and  drove  them  into  Jackson.  lie  com 
manded  the  forces  that  destro^yed  Chunke^'ville  and  the  railroad  from  Meridian 
south.  On  March  4,  18G-1-,  Colonel  Potts  with  his  regiment  letl  Vicksburg  for 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  veteran  furlough;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  furlough  lie 
reported  at  Cairo  to  General  (./rocker.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Tennessee  River  expedition,  which  was  to  nrnke  a  caui 
paign  in  pursuit  of  the  Rebel  General  Fori-est.  The  ex[ie(liti<ui  arrived  at 
CliflPton,  Tennessee,  on  the  Ist  of  May;  but  Forrest  had  made  his  esea])(>,  and  ho 
the  expedition  marciied  to  lluntsville,  Alabama.  The  Seventeenth  Corjts.  to 
which  Colonel  Potts  was  now  attached,  joined  Sherman's  army  at  Acworth, 
Georgia,  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  participated  in  the  movemcnis  at  Big  Shanty 
and  Kenesaw. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Colonel  Potts  was  a.ssigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fir.-t 
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Bi-igado,  Fourth  Divi^iol^  Soventeonlh  Army  Corps.  Tie  participated  in  the 
battles  near  Aihmta  on  the  20tl\,  21st,  22cl,  and  2Sth  of  July;  and  was  com- 
plimented highly  by  Generals  Blair  and  Smith  in  their  official  reports,  and 
General  Giles  A.  Smith,  commanding  the  Fourth  Division,  said  in  a  private 
letter:  "Colonel  Potts  did  more,  on  the  22d  of  July,  18G4,  to  save  the  good 
name  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  than  any  other  one  man."  The  official 
report  of  the  campaign  that  closed  with  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  showed  that 
Colonel  Pott's  brigade  had  boon  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and,  within  ninety 
davs,  had  been  reduced  in  numbers  more  than  one-half  Colonel  Potts  j^ar- 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Jonosboro'  and  Lovojoy  Stations,  and  returned  with 
his  command  to  E.ist  Point  to  enjoy  a  brief  rest;  but  no  rest  was  allowed  him, 
as  he  was  detailed  immediately  as  President  of  a  Court-Martial  at  General 
Smith's  head-quarters. 

He  moved  with  the  army  to  the  sea-coast.  At  the  Occonee  Kiver  he  di-ove 
the  Rebels  across  the  river  on  the  railroad  bridge,  and  held  the  crossing  until 
pontoons  were  laid.  On  the  10th  of  December  he  commanded  the  advance 
brigade  of  General  Sherman's  army,  drove  the  enemy  into  the  works  around 
Savannah,  and  cut  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad.  During  the  siege 
of  Savannah  he  commanded  the  post  at  King's  Bridge.  He  was  present  at  the 
review  in  Savannah,  December  24, 18G4,  and  at  the  taking  of  Pocotaligo  Station, 
South  Carolina,  Jaiiuary  15,  1SG5. 

Colonel  Potts  had  been  recommended  i-epeatedly  for  promotion,  and  at  this 
place  he  received  his  appointment  as  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  He 
accompanied  Sherman's  army  through  the  Carolinas,  was  present  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Orangeburg  and  Columbia,  and  with  his  brigade  was  the  first  to  enter 
Fayetteville.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bentonville,  and  again  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Raleigh.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Rebel  forces  he 
moved  with  the  army  to  Washington  City,  and  led  his  command  in  the  grand 
review.  On  the  7tli  of  June  he  embarked  his  troops  on  cars  for  Louisville, 
and  upon  arrival  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Division,  Seven- 
teenth Army  Corps.  General  Pott's  command  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  his  home  and 
report  by  letter  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.  He  was  discharged 
from  service  January  15,  l>5iJ6,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  i)ractice  of  law  at 
Carrollton,  Ohio. 

General  Potts,  though  a  volunteer  officer,  stands  recommended  by  Genei-als 
Sherman,  JlowunI,  Logan,  Smith,  and  Blair  for  a  Colonelcy  in  the  Regular 
Service.  He  is  full  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  height,  weighs  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  and  possesses  wonderful  muscular  strength  and  great  energy. 
General  Sherman  said  to  General  Potts  at  Richmond,  that  he  wished  to  show 
him  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Washington  City,  as  evidence  that  he  had  not 
starved  his  army  while  campaigning  in  the  South;  and  General  Sherman  act- 
ually did  point  out  General  Potts  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  on  review  in  front 
of  the  Presidential  mansion,  as  his  "Sample  Vandal." 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JACOB  AMMEN. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch   \vas  born  in  Botecourt  County,  Virginia,  Jan- 
uary 7,   1808.     When  about    ten    years    of   age    liis    jmrents    removed  to 
Brown   County,  Ohio.     His  father  established  the  first  printing  otiicc  in 
tliat  county,  and  published  -'The  Benefactor,''  a  weekly  paper,  at  a  little  village 
called  Levanna.     In  this  office  Jacob  learned   the  printer's  art,  and   followed  it 
for  some  3'ears. 

In  June,  1827,  he  entered  West  Point  Academy,  graduated  at  tliat  institu- 
tion in  July,  1831,  and  was  assigned  to  the  First  United  States  Artillery  as  Bre- 
vet Second-Lieutenant.  Among  his  classmates  at  West  Point  were  Henry  Clay, 
jr.,  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  and  William  H.  Emory.  In  Juno, 
1833,  he  became  a  full  Second-Lieutenant,  and  served  with  his  companv  at  Cas- 
tle Pinckney,  Charleston  harbor,  during  the  nullification  excitement  of  that 
day.  In  October,  1834:,  he  was  ordered  back  to  West  Point  on  academic  duty. 
He  continued  to  serve  there  as  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
then  as  Assistant  Professor  of  oSTatural  and  Expei-imental  Philosophv,  until  No- 
vember 30,  1837,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering in  Bacon  College  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky.  From  this  date  until  18G1, 
he  was  engaged  as  professor  in  various  colleges  of  the  South  and  West. 

On  April  17,  18G1,  two  days  after  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  chosen  Captain  the  next  da}-.  He 
reported  with  his  company  at  Columbus,  April  24th.  The  company  was  at  once 
assigned  to  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Infantr}-,  and,  on  the  organization  of  that  regi- 
ment. Captain  Ammen  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  trauHferred 
from  the  Twelfth,  and  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- Fourth  Ohi(;  by 
Governor  Dennison,  June  22,  1861.  The  Twenty-Fourth  was  placed  in  Camp 
Chase,  and  Colonel  Ammen  immediately  commenced  organizing  and  })reparing 
bis  regiment  for  the  field. 

On  July  2Gth  he  left,  with  his  regiment,  for  Western  Virginia,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  affair  at  Cheat  Mountain  Summit,  September  12tli,  and  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Green  Briar,  Virginia,  October  3d.  On  November  18th  he  was 
ordered,  with  his  regiment,  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  arriving  at  that  place  on 
the  28th.  On  November  30th  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Tenth  Brigade, 
Fourth  Division,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  then  under  General  Buell. 

Eeaching  Nashville  on  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  the  brigade  went  into  a 
temporary  camp.  On  March  17th  it  left  Nashville  on  its  advance  to  Pittsburg 
Landing.     On  the  arrival  at  Duck  Eiver,  near  Columbia,  it  was  discovered  that 
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tho  enemv  had  destroyed  the  bridge  over  that  stream.  Its  bunks  were  high  and 
precipitous,  and  the  water  was  at  a  stage  which  rendered  it  ahnost  imjiossible  to 
cross  without  bridge  facilities.  General  Xolson  (in  charge  of  the  division  in 
which  Colonel  Ammen's  command  was  brigaded),  impatient  of  delay,  ordered 
Colonel  Ammen  to  devise  some  means  whereby  lie  could  place  his  men  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  in  that  way  gain  tiie  advance.  Colonel  Amnion  at 
once  commenced  his  operations,  and,  m:irching  his  men  to  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
ordered  them  to  strip,  place  their  clothes  on  the  poijits  of  their  bayonets,  and 
mnke  their  way  to  tho  opposite  bank.  This  order  was  promptly  and  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  thus  the  delay  was  overcome. 

Colonel  Ammen,  with  his  brigade,  reached  Savannah,  twelve  miles  below 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  was  there  personally  met  by  General  Grant,  who  said 
to  him  :  "Colonel  Ammen,  I  hardly  think  we  will  need  your  troops.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  have  an  engagement  short  of  Corinth.  Keep  yonr  men  in  hand 
at  tiiis  point,  and  I  will  send  the  boats  down  for  you." 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  (6lh  of  April)  the  hcav}'  guns  of  the  con- 
tending foi-ces  at  Pittsburg  Landing  were  heard,  and  an  hour  or  two  later  came 
orders  to  march  to  the  battle-field.  Through  difficult  swamps  the  column  made 
its  way,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  reached  a  point  on  the  river  oj^posite 
the  battle-field.  Crossing  on  steamers,  it  took  position,  and  the  next  morning 
the  command  hotly  engaged  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Ammen  participated  in  the  tedious  approach  to,  and  siege  of,  Cor- 
inth, and  took  part,  with  his  command,  in  the  numerous  affairs  of  that 
approach. 

On  July  16,  1862,  Colonel  Ammen  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Briga- 
dier-General "for  valuable  services  on  the  march  to,  and  gallant  conduct  in,  the 
battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing."  On  August  17th  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
tho  Fourth  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  head-quarters  at  McMinnville, 
Tennessee.  With  this  command  he  accompanied  General  Buell's  army  on  its 
memorable  march  to  Louisville,  in  chase  of  Braxton  Bragg. 

While  at  Louisville,  in  September,  1862,  General  Amuien  was  relieved  from 
active  duty  in  the  field  on  account  of  bad  health.  From  this  time  until  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  he  was  in  command  at  Camip  Nelson,  and  at  other  points  in  Kentucky. 
He  was,  also,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  in  command  of  the  District  of  Illinois, 
head-quarters  at  Chicago,  n  responsible  and  arduous  position.  In  these  various 
poflts  General  Ammen  iiei-furmed  valuable  service  in  organizing  and  dispatching 
reeded  re-enforcements  to  tho  field.  His  military  education  at  West  Point  omi- 
nontly  fitted  him  for  this  descri|>tiori  of  duty. 

From  April,  1864.  until  afti  r  the  battle  of  Xashville,  he  was  in  command 
of  the  Fourth  I)ivision  of  the  'I'wetity-Third  Army  Corps,  While  stationed  at 
Knoxvillc  he  took  part,  with  his  command,  in  numerous  skirmishes  and  alFairs 
with  the  enemy,  who  were  at  that  tinui  making  demonstrations  in  that  quarter 
of  Tennessee,  in  aid  of  General  Hood's  movement  on  Nashville.  For  a  time,  at 
Knoxvillc,  matters  assumed  a  serious  sliapc.  If  Thomas  had  been  defeated,  Gen- 
eral Ammen's  position  would  have  been   critical  in  the  extreme.     IMio  General 
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held  matters  with  a  firm  hand,  and  invariably  defeated  the  Rebel  bunds  of  cav- 
alry who  were  operating  around  Knoxville. 

While  there  he  also  had  many  chances  to  observe  the  action  of  quad  Union 
men,  in  their  efforts  to  supply  the  Rebels  with  provisions.  Their  most  approved 
plan  was  to  deceive  Parson  Brownlow  (then  Treasury  Agent  at  Knoxville),  get  a 
permit  to  bring  "hogs  and  salt"  through  Cumberland  Gap,  and,  at  a  convenient 
point  on  the  road,  contrive  to  get  "gobbled"  by  the  Rebels.  (Jeneral  Amraen, 
by  his  personal  watchfulness,  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  rascality.  At  one  time  he 
dressed  himself  as  a  common  soldier,  contrived  to  get  into  conversation  with 
several  of  these  "Union  shriekcrs,"  and  thereby  learned  their  plans. 

This  was  the  last  service  General  Ammen  performed  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  remained  at  Knoxville  until  the  middle  of  January,  1865,  when. 
the  war  being  virtually  ended,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio. 

His  present  residence  is  on  his  beautiful  country  place,  near  Lock  land, 
Hamilton  County.  Here  he  proposes  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  fine  fruits,  with  which  his  gi'ounds  are  bountifully  stocked. 
When  on  duty,  General  Ammen  was  a  stern,  unbending  disciplinarian. 
When  off  duty  he  was  ever  among  his  men,  listening  to  their  complaints  and 
supplying  their  wants.  No  officer  in  the  field  was  more  beloved  by  the  soldiers, 
and  the  name  of  "Uncle  Jake  Ammen"  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  the  honor  to  servo  under  him. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  DANIEL  McGOOK. 


DANIEL  McCOOK,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  war,  and  the  third  of 
his  fiimily  to  faW  in  battle,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Judge  Daniel  McCook. 
Ho  was  Viorn  in  Carrollton,  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1S84.  Unlike  his  lamented  brother  Robert,  he  was  delicate  and  nervous  from 
childhood.  He  earl}'  manifested  a  liking  for  books,  had  a  fine  memory,  famil- 
iarized himself  with  poetry  and  would  recite  it  by  the  page,  read  histor}^,  kept 
a  diary — in  short,  had  the  ways  and  characteristics  of  a  thoughtful,  studious 
lad.  The  surviving  members  of  the  family  also  describe  him  as  affectionate, 
wjirm-hearted,  unselfish,  and  devoted  to  his  mother.  He  was  sent  to  a  college 
at  Florence,  Alabama,  where,  after  a  four  years'  coui'se,  he  graduated  in  1857. 
He  next  studied  law,  and  in  1858  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  settled  in  Leav- 
enworth City,  and  became  a  member  of  a  notable  firm — Evvings,  Shei'man  &  Mc- 
Cook— the  several  members  of  which  were  to  make  some  figure  in  the  country 
a  few  years  later.  While  here  young  McCook  was  married  in  December,  1860, 
to  Miss  Julia  Tibbs,  of  Platte  Count}',  Missouri.* 

He  IkuI  a  militia  comj^any,  the  Shield  Greys.  When  news  came  of  the 
firing  on  Sumter,  he  marched  tliis  company  to  the  fort,  and  forthwith  entered 
the  service.  A  little  later  he  lott  Leavenworth  City  to  report  to  General  Lyon, 
then  at  Wilson's  Creek.  "Here's  for  a  General's  star  or  a  soldier's  grave,"  was 
his  joyous  exclammation  as  he  bade  good-by  to  famil}'  and  friends  at  starting. 
He  was,  alas,  to  win  both. 

Some  time  after  Wilson's  Creek,  his  brother  Alexander,  then  a  Brigadier, 
commanding  a  division  in  BucH's  army,  asked  for  an  appointment  for  him  as 
Adjutant-General  on  his  staff.  In  November,  1861,  he  received  this  appoint- 
ment, and  he  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  nearly  a  year,  accompany- 
ing his  brother  through  the  advance  on  Nashville,  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Jjand- 
ing.  and  a  part  of  the  inconsequential  campaign  against  Chattanooga  that 
followed. 

In  Ma)-,  1862,  he  was  called  to  Columbus  b}-  Governor  Tod,  who  wished 
him  to  undertake  the  recruiting  of  the  Fifty-Second  Ohio.  The  work  went  on 
Hlowly,  but  by  August  the  regiment  was  full,  just  in  time  to  answer  the  sudden 
call  for  troops  in  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  Kirby  Smith's  invasion. 

Thenceforward  Colonel  MfConk's  fnrcci-  may  l)e  best  read  in  the  histoi-y  of 

•Since  ihf  fU-alli  of  lirr  }iti"t)rirKl  tliiH  lady  Iimk  nKirriccI  again — the  widow  of  ( jeiicral  Daiiifil 
McCook  becoming  the  wife  of  Major  Wm.  B.  l^ocke,  formerly  of  the  liebel  army. 
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his  regiment.  He  led  it  for  a  time  rt-itli  acknowledged  success;  \\i\h  tlien  made 
commander  of  a  brigade  coiitaining  it  and  three  other  new  regiments;  kept  it 
with  him  tlirough  all  the  active  campaign  that  followed,  from  Perryville  to  Ken- 
esaw,  and  at  the  last  bore  only,  on  the  field  on  which  lie  foil,  the  title  of  Colo- 
nel of  the-Fifty-Second  Oliio. 

At  Perryville  Colonel  McCook's  brigade  was  in  the  division  of  Slicridan, 
which  was  advanced  from  the  central  corps  to  the  relief  of  General  A.  M.  Me- 
Cook's  imperiled  command.  General  Sheridan  comiiliineiits  the  Colonel  in  his 
official  report.  At  Stone  Kiver  he  was  sent  to  look  after  tlie  ammunition  train, 
and  General  Rosecrans  in  person  complimented  him  for  having  saved  it  in  the 
hand-to  hand  encounter  with  Wheeler's  men.  Through  the  Tullahoma  cam- 
paign he  led  his  brigade,  not  failing,  as  he  passed  the  spot  where  his  brother 
Eobert  had  been  murdered,  to  detail  a  detachment  instructed  to  desolate  the 
entire  locality.  At  Chickamauga  his  brigade  held  the  extreme  left  of  Thomas's 
position  and  maintained  its  ground  to  the  last.  It  Avas  in  Sherman's  command 
at  Mission  Ridge,  and  participated  actively  in  the  pursuit.  It  moved  to  the 
relief  of  Burnside  at  Ivnoxville,  and  then  returned  in  time  fo)-  the  Atlanta 
campaign. 

Through  this,  too.  Colonel  McCook  continued  to  lead  it  till,  at  last,  in  the 
fatal  assault  on  Kenesaw  JMountain,  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  '-If  Ilarkt'i-and 
Daniel  McCook  had  lived,"  Avrote  Sherman  aftei'ward,  "I  believe  I  should  have 
carried  the  position." 

A  little  before  he  died  a  dispatch  was  brought  him  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, announcing  his  promotion  to  a  Brigadier-Gencralsliip  of  volunteers,  for 
distinguished  gallantry  in  battle.  He  had  won  the  star  he  set  out  for,  and  the 
soldier's  grave  as  well. 

To  the  bare  outlines  thus  presented  we  can  do  no  better  than  add  this 
tribute,  from  the  pen  of  George  D.  Prentice  : 

[From  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  this  woik.) 
"I  first  met  Daniel  McCook  at  the  house  of  Genenil  Rou.sseau  in  thi.s  city,  and  was  very 
much  pleased  with  his  gentlene.ss,  liis  urbanity,  Iiis  inieili^ence,  and  his  ardent  i)atrioti.sm.  I 
feh,  before  we  had  been  tifteen  minutes  together,  tiuit  we  were  friends.  I  next  met  liim  on  the 
northern  bank  of  Green  River,  where  the  army  of  his  brotlier,  General  .•\itxander  M.  McCook, 
was  stationed.  Dan.  saw  that  1  had  an  especial  regard  for  him,  and  he  did  whatever  he  could 
to  make  my  time  pa.ss  pleasantly.  There  had  just  been  a  tight  on  tlie  southern  l)ank  of  Green 
Kiver,  and  although  the  Confederates  were  still  pretty  thick  upon  that  bank,  and  lor  a  considerable 
distance  beyond,  he  invited  me  to  make  with  him  a  horseback  incursion  into  the  doubtful  terri- 
tory. We  rode  several  mile.s,  beholding  at  two  points  the  marks  of  battle;  and  I  could  not  fail 
to  understand  that  he  was  far  more  concerned  for  me  than  for  himself.  Wiiile  I  w:is  at  the 
Green  River  encampment  a  little  incident  occurred  that  may  illustrate  in  some  small  degree  one 
phase  of  Daniel  McCook's  disposition.  lie  was  a  pale  and  feeble-looking  young  man;  one 
whom  vou  might  expect  to  die  of  con.sumpiion.  He  has  in  his  command  a  brave  but  reck lc.«fl 
and  lawless  soldier.  The  soldier  committed  a  great  oti'ense.  It  was  reported  to  .McCook.  The 
latter  summoned  him  in  front  of  the  troops  (simjily  a  company,  I  bclieve\  and  told  him  that  he 
could  have  him  tried  and  punished  with  the  utmo.st  severity.  "lUit,"  he  added,  "1  pre  er  pun- 
ishing you  myself  without  trial.  I  will  give  you  a  fight.  Do  the  best  you  can,  and  whether  I 
whip  you  or  you  whip  me,  your  offense  shall  be  forgiven."  Daniel  whipped  him  awfully,  and  he 
assured  us  months  afterward  that  the  offending  soldier  would  at  any  time  from  the  date  of  the 
whipping  have  died  for  him. 
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"In  one  of  the  battles  or  skirmishes  south  of  Mnrfreesboro',  Daniel  McCook  shot  my  son. 
Colonel  Clarence  J.  Prentice,  inflicting  a  very  severe  and  even  dangerous  wound.  A  short  time 
afterward,  and  while  my  son  was  still  confined  to  his  bed,  I  met  ray  friend  Dan.  at  a  hotel  in 
Nashville.  He  knew  that  I  knew  that  it  was  he  who  had  wounded  my  son.  He  advanced  to 
me,  but  not  with  his  accustomed  alacrity,  a-  prehonsive,  as  he  afterward  told  me,  that  I  might 
not  wish  to  speak  to  him.  But  when  I  heartily  grasped  his  hand,  he  gave  utterance  to  all  the 
joyousness  of  bis  nature.  He  told  me  that  he  had  always  liked  me  and  admired  me,  and  that 
he  should  thenceforth  like  and  admire  mo  more  than  ever.  And  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  (I 
am  sure  in  all  sincerity)  that  if  he  had  recognized  my  son  in  the  fight  he  should  have  fired  his 
pistol  in  some  other  direction. 

"  Mv  impression  of  Daniel  McCook  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest,  bravest,  and  most 
penerous  spirits  that  I  ever  knew.  I  know  not  where  he  sleeps,  but  T  should  love  to  lay  a  flower 
upon  his  grave.  Yours  respectfully,  GEO.  D.  PRENTICE." 

General  MeCook  Avas  biiried  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  near  Cincinnati. 
The  family  o-roup  there  sleeping  was  to  receive  yet  another  accession  before  the 
war  should  end. 
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JAMES  W.  FOESTTH  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  appointed  a  cadet  to 
"West  Point  from  Maumee  City  in  1852.  He  was  graduated  in  1856,  and 
commispioned  as  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Ninth  Infantry.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  risen  to  be  a  First-Lieutenant,  and  in  October,  1861, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  the  Eighteenth  regulars,  a  new  regiment, 
then  recruiting  under  the  management  of  General  Carrington  at  Columbus. 
From  service  with  this  regiment  he  was  detached  for  staff  duty,  and  was  ulti- 
mately attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Sheridan,  with  whom  he  served  through 
the  active  campaigns  in  the  Shenandoah  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  and  after- 
ward in  the  civil  administration  in  the  South-west.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
Brigadier-Generalship  of  volunteers,  and  was  brevetted  a  Brigadier  in  the  reg- 
ular service  in  April,  1865.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  ho  was  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  ex-Governor  Dennison. 


Ralph    I'.   Buckland.  go- 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  RALPH  P.  IIUCKLANI). 


ENEEAL  BUCKLANI)  was  born  ahout  1812  or  '13.  IIo  studicl 
law  and  when  quite  a  young  man  settled  at  Lower  Sandusky,  now 
Fremont,  Ohio,  v.-here  he  has  continued  to  reside  ever  since.  ITe 
was  elected  twice  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  and  served  with  lienor  to  him- 
self and  with  satisfaction  to  his  constituents. 

In  October,  1861,  he  began  to  organize  the  Seventy-Second  Ohio  Infanlrv. 
and  in  three  months  it  was  ready  for  the  field  with  full  ranks.  He  left  Camp 
Chase  on  February  19,  1862,  and  reported  with  his  regiment  to  General  W.  T. 
Sherman  at  Paduoah,  Kentucky.  lie  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Fourth  Brigade  of  Sherman's  Division.  On  the  7th  of  March  ho  moved  up  tho 
Tennessee  Elver,  and  on  the  17th  encamped  at  Pittsburg  Landing;  the  left  of 
the  brigade  resting  at  Shiloh  Church.  On  the  3d  of  April  he  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  with  his  brigade  some  four  miles  to  the  front,  and  on  the  -Ith  ho 
participated  in  a  skirmish  with  some  of  the  enemy's  advanced  forces.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  Colonel  Buckland's  brigade  was  in  line  full  half  an  hour 
before  the  hard  fighting  began.  lie  advanced  his  lines  about  two  hundred  yards 
on  the  left  and  about  four  hundred  on  the  right,  and  met  the  enemy.  The 
fighting  was  desperate  for  two  hours,  and  then  the  Eebels  gradually  fell  back. 
During  this  time  Colonel  Bui-kland  was  riding  along  the  line  continually,  en- 
couraging officers  and  men  by  words  and  example.  When  the  firing  ceased  in 
front  of  the  brigade  it  retired  to  the  color-line,  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  am- 
munition, and  was  advancing  again  when  orders  were  received  from  General 
Sherman  to  fall  back  and  to  form  on  the  Purdy  Eoad.  While  forming  this  line  the 
troops  to  the  left  of  Colonel  Buckland's  brigade  gave  way,  and  ran  in  great 
confusion  through  the  half-formed  lines  of  the  brigade,  causing  it  to  fall  back. 
Colonel  Buckland  at  the  first  opportunity  rallied  his  command,  and  reported  to 
General  Sherman  for  orders.  During  the  second  day  of  the  fight  the  Colonel 
was  continually  in  the  saddle,  and  three  times  did  he  drive  the  Eohels 
from  his  immediate  front.  General  Lew.  Wallace  remarked  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, while  riding  over  tho  ground  in  front  of  the  brigade,  that  ••  Judging  from 
ihe  dead  bodies  here  seems  to  !)ave  been  the  best  and  hardest  fighting."  Col- 
onel Buckland's  horso  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  neclc,  but  he  himsidf 
escaped  uninjured. 

The  Colonel  continued  in  command  of  the  brigade  during  the  advaiico 
on  Corinth  until  about  the  16th  of  May,  when  he  was  succeeded  bj-  General  J. 
W.  Denver.      At    Mempliis.   Tennessee,  in    November,  Colonel    Buckland    was 
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assii^nccl  to  the  commaml  of  a  brigade  in  General  Lauman's  division,  and  he  ac- 
companied his  brigade  on  the  Tal  ahatehie  expedition.  In  March,  18G3,  he  received 
his  commission  as  Brigadier- General  to  rank  from  November  29.  1862.  He  left 
Mem]ihis  on  the  20th  of  ^Nfarch  and.  joining  General  Sherman's  corps  in  fronl. 
of  Vicksburg.  he  participated  in  that  scries  of  battles  which  occurred  in  the 
movement  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  When  the  Ecbcls  were  driven  into  their 
fortification  General  Buckland  walked  at  the  head  of  his  command,  and  led  each 
i-egiment  to  its  proper  position,  while  shot  and  shell  fell  thick  about  him.  One  of 
tlie  color-bearers  having  faltered  in  moving  forward  to  his  designated  position, 
(Jeneral  Buckland  took  the  colors  in  his  own  hand  and  planted  thera  on  the  line 
whieh  he  wished  the  regiment  to  maintain.  During  the  siege  he  Avas  always  active 
and  viirilant.  and  was  at  times  inuch  exposed.  One  day,  while  he  was  standing 
within  twelve  inches  of  an  artillery  officer,  a  ball  passed  between  their  faces ; 
and  at  another  time,  while  he  was  examining  the  works  in  front  of  his  com- 
mand, a  >finie  ball  struck  the  bod}'  of  a  tree  just  above  his  head,  and  fell  at 
his  feet.  lie  picked  it  up  and  remarked  that  he  would  keep  that,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  intended  for  him.  During  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October 
his  command  was  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  About  the  1st  of  October  General 
Buckland's  right  wrist  was  broken  b}'  his  horse  falling;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  injury  he  was  incapacitated  for  active  field-service  for  months. 

His  command  arrived  at  Memphis  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  was  re- 
tained there  by  General  S.  A.  Hurlburt.  On  January  26,  1864,  General  Buck- 
land  was  assigned,  by  direction  of  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Post  of  Memphis,  where  his  administrative  abilities  were  exem- 
plified and  his  integrity  of  character  was  clearly  manifested.  At  the  time  of  the 
Forrest  raid  into  Memphis  General  Buckland,  though  commanding  the  post,  did 
not  have  control  of  the  defenses.  Forrest  captured  the  cavalry-patrols,  rushed 
over  the  infantry-pickets,  and  was  in  Memphis  before  daylight.  As  soon  as 
General  Buckland  knew  of  the  danger  he  ordered  the  signal-gun  fired,  and  in 
an  hour  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  city.  General  Buckland  then  rode 
to  the  front  and,  in  another  hour,  the  line  was  clear  and  the  Eebcls  were  mov- 
ing to  the  south.  He  remained  in  command  of  the  Post  of  Memphis  until 
December  24,  1864,  eleven  months;  when  having  been  elected  to  Congress  from. 
the  Ninth  District,  he  asked  to  bo  relieved,  and  immediately  afterward  he 
resigned. 

General  Buckland  never  sought  popularity  iti  the  field  or  elsewhere;  and 
he  was  strietly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  IFe  did  not  ask  the  ■ 
nomination  for  rungn'ss.  and  he  did  not  go  home  to  forward  his  election.  He 
waH  continually  on  duty,  except  when  si'-k  or  disabled,  from  the  time  he  entered 
the  fcrviee  until  he  resigned;  and  on  every  battle-field,  and  in  every  campaign, 
he  proved  himself  a  brave,  energetic,  and  reliable  officer.  Tn  Congress  his  course 
harmonized  with  that  of  the  Badical  wing  of  the  Republican  ])arty;  and  his  con- 
Htitucntfl  mafiif'-sted  at  once  their  approval  of  his  course  and  their  i-egard  for  the 
man,  by  returning  him  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  with  an  increased  majority. 


"*'•.*»  ^■^^'' 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM  H.  POWELL. 


WILLIAM  H.  POWELL  was  born  in  South  Wales,  Great  Britain, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1825.  When  he  was  only  five  years  old  iiis 
parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  IMew  Jersey. 
He  removed  from  there  after  a  year's  rcsidenee,  and  spent  two  3^ears  in  Penn- 
sj'lvania.  In  the  spring  of  1833  he  removed  to  jSTashville,  Tennessee  ;  in  the 
spring  of  1843  to  Wheeling,  Virginia  ;  and  in  tlie  spring  of  1853  to  Ironton, 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  was  employed  as 
financial  agent  and  general  superintendent  of  an  extennive  iron  manufactory  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  August,  1861,  he  relinquished  his  position  and  organized  a  company  ibr 
a  regiment  which  was  recruited  in  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Athens, 
Vinton,  Meigs,  Washington,  Morgan,  and  Monroe.  Governor  Dennison  was 
requested  to  assign  this  regiment  to  the  cavalry  service,  but  the  request  was 
refused,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  directing  the 
muster  out  of  all  cavalry  in  the  United  States  service  in  excess  of  forty  regi- 
ments. AiDplication  was  then  made  to  Governor  Picrpont,  of  West  Virginia, 
who,  by  special  permission  from  the  War  Department,  acce])ted  the  organization, 
and  denominated  it  the  Second  Eegiment  (Loyal)  West  Virginia  Cavalry.  Thug 
the  State  of  Ohio  lost  the  credit  of  an  entire  organization  of  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  enlisted  men  and  thirty-nine  oflScers.  In  June,  1862,  Captain  Powell  was 
promoted  to  Major.  In  the  following  fall,  with  one  officer  and  twenty-five  men 
from  his  own  regiment,  he  charged  a  Eebel  camp  of  two  hundred  men,  captured 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  prisoners,  including  two  commissioned  ofiicers,  five 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  one  hitndred  and  tliirty  horses.  For  gallantry  in 
this  action  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  soon  after  was  made 
Colonel.  He  led  his  regiment  on  the  Wythcville  Paid  and  charged  into  the 
town,  capturing  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  eighty  prisoners.  The  enemy  was 
routed,  but  unfortunately  Colonel  Powell  was  wounded  and  fell  into  the  hands _ 
of  the  Eebels.  He  was  taken  to  Richmond,  and  it  being  reported  that  he  had 
burned  the  property  and  maltreated  the  fomilies  of  Rebels  in  West  Viiginia, 
he  was  confined,  without  bed  or  bedding,  for  thirtj'^-seven  days,  and  was  kept  on 
bread  and  water.  During  that  time  he  succeeded  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Rebel  General  Jenkins,  commanding  the  Department  of  South-Western  Virginia, 
who,  in  reply,  made  such  representations  to  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  as 
induced  them  to  allow  Colonel  Powell  the  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war. 
After  suffering  the  hardships  and  indignities  of  a   Rebel   prison  for  six  montlis, 
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he  obtained  a  special  parole  for  thirty  days,  wcut  North,  and  succeeded  in  effect- 
int'-  an  exchange  lor  the  Eobel  Colonel  Richard  H.  Lee.  Colonel  Powell  again 
assumed  command  oi'  his  regiment,  and  participated  in  General  Hunter's  move- 
ment a:;ainst  Lynchlnirg,  and  it  was  Colonel  Powell's  brigade,  the  Third  of  the 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  that  opened  the  engagement  in  front  of  Lynchburg. 
Upon  returning  to  the  Kanawha  Valley,  Colonel  Powell  was  complimented  by 
General  Avcrill  for  his  part  in  the  expedition.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1864,  his 
command  was  engaged  at  Stevenson's  Depot,  on  the  22d  at  i^Jewtowu,  and  on 
the  24th  at  "Winchester.  As  a  brigade  commander  he  passed  through  all  the 
battles  Irom  Moorefield,  on  the  7th  of  August,  to  Winchester,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, including  also  the  engagement  at  Fisher's  Hill.  Colonel  Powell  suc- 
ceeded General  Averill  in  the  command  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Division,  and  led 
it  in  all  the  movements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Eepublic,  Weyer's  Cave, 
and  Brown  Gap. 

He  had  been  recommended  for  promotion  by  Generals  Averill,  Crook,  and 
Sheridan,  and  these  recommendations  had  been  favorably  indorsed  b}^  President 
Lincoln.  Finally,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1864,  Colonel  Powell  was  made  Brig- 
adier-General for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill. 
He  was  next  engaged  at  Kineveh,  where  he  attacked  General  Lomax.  He  killed 
twenty  and  wounded  twenty-five  of  the  enemy,  captured  sixty -one  prisoners, 
including  twenty'  commissioned  officers,  two  battle-flags,  and  all  the  enemy's 
artillery  and  train.  His  own  loss  was  two  killed  and  fitteen  slightly  wounded. 
On  the  22d  of  Xovember  General  Powell  charged  his  division  against  Early's 
whole  army,  deployed  in  three  lines  of  battle — the  center  covered  with  artillery 
and  the  flanks  protected  by  cavalry — and  brought  oft'  his  command  in  good 
order,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  men  killed.  In  consequence  of  family  afliic- 
tious  General  Powell  tendered  his  resignation.  Ver^-  reluctantly  it  was  ap- 
proved, and  passed  through  the  regular  channels  to  Washington.  The  Secretary 
of  War  received  an  official  protest  against  its  acceptance,  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  cavalry  could  not  aflord  to  lose  so  well-ti-ained  and  so  gallant  an  officer,  who 
bad  been  looked  up  to  with  confidence  by  his  soldiers  from  the  time  he  was  in 
the  line  until  he  attained  the  grade  of  a  general  officer.  But  General  Powell 
pushed  the  matter  and  his  resignation  was  flnall}^  accepted.  He  issued  his  fare- 
well address  on  the  10th  of  January,  1865;  this  drew  forth  a  reply  from  the 
division,  from  General  Torbert,  Chief  of  Cavalry,  and  from  General  Sheridan, 
all  expressive  of  regret  and  esteem ;  and  so  General  Powell  left  the  service, 
enjoying  in  the  highest  degree  the  afl'ection  of  his  inferiors,  and  the  confidence 
of  his  bupcriors. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  G.  MITCHELL 


OHN    G.    MITCHELL   was   born    in    Piqua,  Ohio,  Novembor  6,  1838. 

He   entered    Kenyon    College   in    1855,   graduated    in    1851),    immediately 

commenced  the  stud}'  of  law  in  the  ofifice  of  Sloan,  Andrews  &  Noble,  at 
Columbus,  and  was  ready  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  early  part  of  1861. 

On  the  27th  of  June  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  first  battalion  of  Ohio 
Reserves,  then  on  duty  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State.  On  the  29th  of 
July  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dennison  First-Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of 
the  Third  Ohio  Infantry.  He  joined  his  regiment  in  West  Virginia,  and  partici- 
pated with  it  in  the  camjiaign  under  Rosecrans.  In  the  fall  of  18G1  the  Third 
Ohio  was  transferred  to  Kentuck}-,  and  was  assigned  to  General  O.  M.  Mitchcl's 
command.  On  the  21st  of  December  Adjutant  Mitchell  was  commissioned  Cap- 
tain, and  in  that  capacity  he  served  during  General  Mitchel's  campaign  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama.  He  participated  in  the  action  at  Bridgeport,  and  in  other 
engagements  which  occurred  during  that  period. 

Captain  Mitchell  was  ordered  to  Ohio  on  recruiting  service  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1862,  and  while  on  that  duty  he  was  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Ohio.  He  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  Kentucky,  which,  after  guarding  railroads  for  a  short  time,  was 
ordered  to  the  Arm}'  of  the  Cumberland,  and  for  several  months  was  stationed 
at  Franklin,  Tennessee.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mitchell  was  promoted  to  the  Col- 
onelcy of  the  regiment  April  29,  1863.  In  June  the  regiment  was  attached  to 
the  Reserve  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  it  participated  in  all  the  hard- 
ships and  marches  incident  to  the  Tullahoma  campaign,  nnd  the  pursuit  of 
Bragg.  After  the  occupation  of  Chattanooga  the  Third  Division  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  was  brought  up  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  main  army,  in  order  to 
o-ive  assistance  in  case  the  result  of  the  impending  battle  should  render  support 
necessary.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  General  Steedman,  commanding  the  divis- 
ion Colonel  Mitchell  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Brigade. 
Durin*^  the  first,  and  the  morning  of  the  second,  day  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  Steedman's  division  was  stationed  at  Rossville  Gap,  and  at  McAfie's 
Church,  on  the  Ringgold  Road,  protecting  the  left  flank  of  the  army.  About 
noon  on  the  second  day  the  division  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  of.  the 
artillery,  and  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  just  in  time  to  check  the  victorioas 
course  of  the  Rebels.  Mitchell's  and  Whittaker's  brigades  at  once  went  into 
action,  and  drove  back  the  Rebels  that  were  pressing  General  Thomas's  right. 
This  diversion  enabled  the  army  to  make  sure  its  retreat,  and,  perhaps,  saved  it 
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from  ilostniction.  In  the  official  reports  Colonel  Mitchell  was  especially  meu- 
tioneii,  and  was  recommended  lor  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

In  the  reori;-anization  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  Colonel  Mitchell's 
brijrado  fell  to  General  John  Beatty,  and  was  known  as  the  Second  Brigade, 
Second  Division,  Fourteenth  Corps.  At  the  battle  of  Mission  Eidge  the  division 
supported  General  Sherman's  column,  and  upon  the  retreat  of  Bragg,  led  in  the 
pui-suit,  having  a  warm  fight  with  the  Eebel  rear-guard  near  Chickamauga  Sta- 
tion. The  division  moved  to  the  relief  of  General  Burnside,  at  Knoxvillo,  and 
upon  returning,  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Rossville.  Previous  to  the  Atlanta 
campaiiTU  General  Beaity  resigned,  and  Colonel  Mitchell  again  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  brigade.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign  the  brigade  was  assigned  to 
manv  ditlicult  and  responsible  duties.  It  led  the  advance  at  Eocky  Face  Eidge, 
sutlered  severely  at  Eesaca,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  cajjture  of  Eome,  and 
in  the  battles  of  Dallas  and  Xew  Hope  Church.  At  Kenesaw  Mountain  Mitch- 
ell's brigade,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Daniel  McCook's,  led  an  assault,  and 
suffered  terribly  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  enemy's  center.  One  single  regi- 
ment, the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Ohio,  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
within  twenty  minutes.  At  the  battle  of  Peachtree  Creek  the  Second  Division 
was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  army,  and  Mitchell's  brigade  had  a  severe  fight 
in  forcijig  a  crossing  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  In  the  subsequent  move- 
ments about  Atlanta  the  Second  Division  generally  operated  on  the  right,  and 
participated  in  the  sanguinar}'  struggles  which  marked  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. At  Joncsboro'  the  Second  Brigade  captured  several  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
lar"-e  number  of  small  arms,  and  several  hundred  prisoners,  including  one  gen- 
eral officer.  In  the  official  reports  of  the  campaign,  the  commander  of  the  Second 
Brif-ade  was  again  complimented,  and  recommended  for  promotion. 

"When  General  Sherman  moved  from  Atlanta  on  his  march  to  the  sea.  Colo- 
nel Mitchell  was  at  the  North,  and  so  was  prevented  from  joining  him.  He 
reported  to  General  Thomas,  at  Nashville,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  de- 
tachment of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  which  remained  there.  With  his  command 
Colonel  Mitchell  participated  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
Hood.  After  this  Colonel  Mitchell  hastened  around  by  New  York,  and  joined 
hi.s  corps  at  Sister's  Ferry,  South  Carolina.  There  he  found  awaiting  him  a 
Brigadier-General's  commission,  bearing  date  January  12,  1865.  This  was  one 
of  the  appointments  made  by  Secretary  Stanton  during  his  visit  to  Sherman  at 
Savannah.  General  Mitchell  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  his  old  brigade, 
and  he  led  il  through  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  It  was  engaged  at  Averys- 
boro'  and  Bentonvillc,  and  at  the  latter  place  the  Second  Brigade  was  the  first  to 
break  the  impetuous  advance  of  the  Eebels.  and  though  compelled  to  refuse  the 
left,  until  it  wa.s  at  right  angles  to  the  right,  and  to  fight  at  times  on  both  sides 
of  the  workH.  it  never  left  its  ground,  and  at  the  close  of  the  battle  found  it 
occupying  the  sanjc  ponition  which  it  had  taken  at  the  opening.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Johnston  General  Mitchell  accompanied  his  brigade  to  Washington, 
and  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  army  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  returned 
to  ColumbuR,  Ohio,  which  he  made  his  |)lace  of  residence. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  A.  SANDERS  PIATT. 


ENERAL  PIATT  was  born  at  Cincinnati  on  May  2,  1821.  He  re- 
ceived a  thorough  education  at  the  Athcnjeum,  subsequently  called  St. 
Xavier,  in  his  native  city.  After  graduating  he  chose  the  life  of  a 
farmer,  and  r^.ired  to  his  lands  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Macacheek,  where, 
surrounded  by  books  and  friends,  he  was  tilling  the  soil  and  indulging  in  poetry 
and  politics,  the  latter  more  as  a  pastime  than  as  a  pursuit,  when  the  rebellion 
broke  upon  the  country.  He  entered  earnestl}^  into  the  strife,  offering  his  serv- 
ices in  any  capacity  to  the  Grovcrnment. 

On  April  30,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio 
Infantry,  then  organized  in  Camp  Jackson,  near  Columbus.  From  this  camp  ho 
was  ordered  to  Camp  Denrison,  where  he  remained  until  the  regiment  enlisted 
for  the  three  years'  service.  An  order  from  the  Governor  authorized  an  election 
for  officers;  but  Colonel  Piatt,  unwilling  to  receive  as  constituents  the  men  whom 
he  had  sought  to  command  as  soldiers,  declined  appearing  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Colonelcy.  He  solicited  and  received  authority  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  enlist  a 
brigade  for  the  war.  Eelying  upon  his  own  means  he  selected  a  camp,  and  or- 
ganized the  first  Zouave  regiment  (so-called,  though  for  no  reason  save  that  they 
wore  a  fancy,  red-legged  uniform  which  they  were  soon  forced  to  discard)  in 
Ohio.  He  subsisted  his  regiment  for  one  month  and  six  daj'S,  and  was  then 
commissioned  as  Colonel  and  ordered  to  Cam})  Dennison.  The  regiment  was 
designated  the  Thirty-Fourth.  He  continued  recruiting,  with  permission  from 
the  State  authorities,  and  a  second  regiment  was  subsequently  organized  and 
designated  the  Fifty-Fourth.  This  second  regiment  was  being  rapidly  filled  up, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  brigade  would  soon  have  been 
completed,  when  Colonel  Piatt  was  ordered  to  report,  with  the  Thirty-Fourth,  to 
General  Eosecrans,  then  commanding  in  Western  Virginia.  He  proceeded  as 
fiir  as  Cump  Enj'art,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  where,  for  lack  of  transportation,  he 
was  compelled  to  remain.  On  the  23d  of  September  he  led  a  portion  of  his  own 
regiment  and  a  detachment  from  a  Kentucky  regiment  across  the  Kanawha,  in 
search  of  an  organized  band  of  Rebels,  known  to  be  encamped  at  some  point 
south,  and  to  be  preparing  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river.  On  the  24th 
the  detachment  from  the  Kentucky  regiment  was  sent  up  Cole-River,  while  Colonel 
Piatt  continued  his  march  to  Chapmansvilie,  where  he  arrived  at  three  o'clock  P. 
M.  on  the  25th  and  found  the  Rebels  strongly  fortified.  After  making  a  reconnoia- 
sancc  he  attacked  and  drove  the  enemy,  in  utter  rout,  from  his  position,  and 
wounded  and  captured  the  commander  of  the  force,  Colonel  J.  W.  Davis. 
YoL.  I.— 58. 
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During  the  return  inarch  the  troops  were  overtaken  bj'  a  storm,  almost  unpar 
alleled  for  severity  in  the  history  of  the  valley;  Camp  Enyart  was  submerged. 
and  they  went  into  quarters  at  Camp  Piatt. 

Colonel  Piatt  next  attacked  and  defeated  a  Eebel  force  at  Hurricane,  which 
was  co-operatin<x  with  General  Floyd,  then  at  Cotton  Hill ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
October  he  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Barboursville.  In  March,  18G2,  by 
f)rder  of  General  Cox,  he  removed  to  Gaulcy  Bridge;  where,  in  the  latter  part  of 
iho  month,  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  He  returned  on  leave  to  his 
home  in  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  he  recovered  sufficiently-  to  report  for 
<luty.  Purine;  this  sickness  ho  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General,  and  wa.s 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Fremont.  He  joined  that  officer  at  Harri- 
Bonburjr  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  was  assigned  a  brigade  in  General 
Schenck's  division.  When  General  Sigel  succeeded  General  Fi-emont.  General 
Piatt  was  ordered  Avith  his  brigade  to  Winchester,  and  was  directed  to  fortify 
and  to  command  that  post.  He  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  his  works 
inspected  and  approved  by  General  Sigel. 

On  the  2Sth  of  July  he  was  directed  to  report  to  General  Sturgis  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  in  General  McClellan's  army,  which  was 
then  returning  from  the  Peninsula.  Shortly  after  organizing  his  brigade  Gen- 
eral Piatt  received  information  from  the  division  General,  that  in  the  press  for 
transportation  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  only  tAventy  cars;  that  these  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  regiments  ready  to  take  possession  of  them,  and 
that  they  would  thus  be  privileged  to  go  to  the  front.  General  Piatt  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  the  track,  and  as  soon  as  the  cars  arrived  ordered  his 
men  into  them.  He  arrived  at  Warrenton  Junction  at  midnight,  and  the  next 
diiy.  August  26th,  he  reported  to  General  Pope. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  General  Piatt  was  ordered  to  march  to 
Manassas  Junction.  He  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion  and  had  pro- 
ceeded three  miles,  when  General  Sturgis  ordered  his  return  to  Warrenton 
Junction  to  protect  that  point  from  an  expected  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the 
28th  he  was  again  ordered  to  Manassas  Junction.  He  i-eached  the  junction  at 
noon  on  the  29th.  having  been  sei'iously  delayed  by  trains  and  troops  in  his 
front.  He  marched- a  mile  and  a  half  towards  the  battle-field  on  the  Manassas 
Gap  Road,  and  was  then  ordered  back  to  the  junction;  but  before  reaching  the 
junction  he  was  directed  to  inarch  towai-d  the  gap.  He  went  into  camp  I'or  the 
nijjht.  and  in  the  morning  received  an  order  to  report  to  fieneral  Porter.  Ho 
had  proceeded  but  a  few  hundred  yards  when  he  met  a  brigade  belonging  to 
General  Porter's  corps,  which  was  marching  to  join  the  command.  Genera^ 
Piatt  followed  the  brigade  and  found  that  it  led  him  to  Centerville.  Hei'c  he 
halted  his  brigade  while  the  one  in  front  marched  on  toward  AV^ashington  (umi- 
erai  Piatt  remarked  to  General  Sturgis  that  he  had  gone  far  enough  in  tlinL 
direction  in  search  of  General  Porter,  and  that  with  his  permission  he  would 
march  to  the  battle-field.  He  then  ordcj-ed  his  men  into  the  road  and,  guidcul  hy 
the  sound  of  the  artillery,  he  arrived  at  the  battle-ground  of  Bull  Jlnu  at  two 
o'clock   P.  M.     The  brigadi;  went   into  action   on   the   left,  and   acquiitcd    ilseif 
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with  groat  courage.  General  Popo  in  his  official  report  complimented  General 
Piatt  highly,  for  "  tlie  soldierl_y  feeling  which  prompted  him,  alter  being  misled 
and  with  the  bad  example  of  the  other  brigade  before  his  eyes,  to  push  forward 
with  such  zeal  and  alacrity  to  the  field  of  battle." 

On  the  4th  of  September  General  Piatt  reported  to  General  JMorril  on 
Minor's  Hill,  and  remained  there  until  ordered  to  Harper's  Feny.  He  reported 
at  that,  post,  and  marched  on  the  exti-emo  right  of  the  army  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  in  its  flank  movement  against  the  Rebels  at  Winchester.  At  Manassas 
Gap  he  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  gap, 
which  he  did  successfully.  It  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  General  Piatt  occu- 
pied the  right,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  assured  by  his  superior  officer 
that  his  brigade  performed  well  the  duty  assigned  it. 

General  Piatt  entered  the  army  with  no  intention  of  making  it  his  profes- 
sion, and  now  that  a  largo  family  of  motherless  children  demanded  his  atten- 
tion and  care,  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  retired  from  the  service. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ELIAKIM  R  SCxiMMON. 


LIAKIM  P.  SCAMMON  was  born  at  Whitefield,  Lincoln  County, 
Maine,  December  27,  1816.  His  father  was  the  Honorable  Eliakim 
Scammon,  and  he  was  the  fourth  son  in  a  family  of  eight  children. 
At^:be  age  of  sixteen  he  obtained  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  Avh<;rc  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1837,  standing  seventh  in  a  class  of  forty-six  members.  Among 
his  classmates  were  Generals  Benham,  Hooker,  and  Sedgwick,  of  the  National. 
arm}',  as  well  as  the  Rebels  Bragg,  Pemberton,  and  Early.  He  was  commis- 
sioned Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Foui-th  Artillery,  but  in  the  summer  of  1838 
was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Topogi-aphical  Engineers.  Immediately  upon 
graduating  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
West  Point,  where  he  remained  until  September,  1S38,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Florida,  where  he  served  one  year,  under  General  Taylor,  in  the  Seminole  War. 
He  was  then  ordered  on  the  Military  Survey  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  to 
Washington,  where  he  remained  two  years,  assisting  the  celebrated  French 
astronomer  and  topographer,  Nieolet,  then  employed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  1847  he  married  Margaret  Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  at  West 
Point,  where  he  remained  five  3-ears.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  went  as  aide- 
de-camp  with  General  Scott  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
capture  of  that  city,  when,  his  health  failing,  he  was  ordered  north  by  the  com- 
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mander  in-chief,  as  bearer  of  dispatches.  At  Washington  he  \yas  directed  to 
report  to  Colonel  Kearney  for  duty  on  the  Lake  Survey,  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Here  he  served  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy. 

In  1S50  he  resiii-ned  his  commission,  and  became  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  near  Cincinnati.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out 
he  was  Prinripal  of  the  Polytechnic  College,  of  Cincinnati.  He  immediately 
otTered  his  services  to  the  Government,  and  was  commisssioned  by  Governor 
Dennison  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.  Ho  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Twenty-Third,  and  with  this  regiment  he  performed  brilliant  and 
valuable  services  in  West  Virginia,  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  and  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  With  two  regiments  he  held  the  enemy  in 
check  at  Bull  Run  Bridge  during  General  Pope's  retreat,  in  September,  1862. 
He  was  made  Brigadier-General  "for  gallantry  and  meritorious  services"  at 
South  Mountain;  and  at  Antietam  he  commanded  a  division.  After  that  he 
constantly  commanded  a  division  or  a  district — generally  a  district.  On  the  3d 
of  February,  1864,  he  was  captured.  Ho  was  returning  from  an  official  visit  to 
the  department  commander.  General  Kelly,  to  his  own  head-quarters  at  Charles- 
town,  West  Virginia.  He  took  the  boat  at  Gallipolis,  expecting  to  reach  his 
destination  before  daylight.  After  he  had  retired  the  night  grew  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous, and  the  captain  of  the  boat  "tied  up"  below  Red  House  Shoal,  in  the 
Kanawha.  Here  a  party  of  Rebels  surprised  and  captured  the  boat,  and  hur- 
ried off  the  General  to  Richmond.  After  throe  months'  confinement  in  Libby  . 
Prison,  he  was  transferred  to  Danville,  then  to  Macon,  Georgia,  and  finally  to 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  exchanged  on  the  3d  of  August.  On 
the  19th  of  September  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Foster,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  tho  South,  and  by  him  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

From  the  beginning  of  tho  war  General  Scammon  held  radical  views  on  tho 
subject  of  slavery,  believing  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  it  was 
doomed  to  perish  with  it.  He  is  a  person  of  affable  and  winning  manners;  to 
his  equals  just  and  kind,  but  not  familiar,  and  to  his  inferiors  a  rigid  discipli- 
narian.    In  religion  he  is  a  sincere  and  earnest  Roman  Catholic. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  CHARLES  G.  BARKER. 


CHAELES  G.  HAEKEE  was  born  at  SwedoHljoi-oufrh.  Gloucester 
County,  New  Jerse}-,  December  2,  1825.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
still  quite  young,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  family  of  children. 
Charles  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  common-school  education  until  he  was 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  removed  to  MuUica  Hill,  and  entered  the 
store  of  the  Honorable  Nathan  T.  Stratton,  as  clerk.  At  an  early  age  he  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  was  his  intention,  should  circumstances 
permit,  to  enter  the  ministry.  Shortly  after  entering  Mr.  Stratton's  employ 
that  gentleman  was  elected  to  Congress,  and,  being  called  upon  to  nominate  a 
suitable  person  from  his  district  for  the  cadetship  at  West  Point,  he  nominated 
Charles  G.  Harker. 

He  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  1854,  and  graduated  in  1858  with  dis- 
tinction. He  was  assigned  as  brevet  Second-Lieutenant  to  the  Second  Infantry 
in  July,  and  in  August  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  Second-Lieutenancy  in  the 
Ninth  Infantr}'.  Lieutenant  Harker  joined  his  regiment  on  the  frontier,  where 
he  remained  until  the  summer  of  1861,  when  he  was  detailed  for  special  duty  at  a 
camp  of  instruction  in  Ohio.  While  there,  by  permission  from  the  Secretary  of 
War.  he  accepted  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Sixt^'-Fifth  Ohio  Infantry;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  the  Eegular  Army. 

He  joined  General  BuelTs  arm}-,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  the  siege  of  Corinth;  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  campaign 
against  Bragg  in  Kentucky.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  he  distinguished  him- 
self greatly,  and  was  recommended  for  promotion.  At  the  close  of  this  cam- 
paign he  received  a  leave  for  twenty  days.  He  rejoined  the  brigade  at  the 
expiration  of  his  leave,  and,  under  General  Thomas,  he  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Chickamauga.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  but  he  himself  escaped 
without  injur}'.  He  was  again  recommended  for  promotion,  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier,  to  date  from  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  At  Mission  Eidge 
his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  slightly  wounded.  At  Resaca  he  again  had  his 
horse  killed,  and  was  again  slightly  wounded;  and,  finally,  he  was  mortally 
■wounded  in  an  assault  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Juno  27,  1864.  His  remains  were 
forwai'ded  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  though  no  gorgeous  pageant 
followed  them  to  the  grave,  yet  a  large  assembly  of  friends  gathered  to  pay 
their  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  one  they  loved  so  well. 

Genei'al  Harker's  courage  Avas  of  no  ordinary  quality;  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  superiors,  will  bo  seen  by  an  extract  from  a  letter 
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from  General  Howard  to  Colonel  Bucll  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Indiana:  "At 
Rocky  Face  where  his  divis^ion  wrested  one-half  of  that  wonderful  wall  of 
sU-ength  from  the  Rehels;  at  Eesaca  where  he  tenaciously  held  a  line  of  works 
close  under  the  Eebel  fire;  at  Dallas  where  he  hammered  the  Eebel  works  at 
less  than  oue  hundred  j-ards;  at  JMud  Creek  where  he  rc-euforced  the  skir- 
mishers, and  directed  their  movements  with  so  much  skill  and  vigor  as  to  take 
and  hold  u  strong  line  of  the  enemy's  earthworks;  in  fiict,  in  every  place 
wliere  the  corps  has  been  engaged  this  noble  j'oung  man  earnestly  and  heartily 
performed  his  part.  God  grant  that  wc  may  live  like  hira,  and  if  called  to  die 
have  as  good  an  earnest  of  an  enduring  peace  in  heaven  as  our  lamented  Gen- 
eral Harker." 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  W.  REILLY. 


BPtlGAPIEE-GEKEEAL  J.  ^Y.  EEILLY  was  born  in  Akron,  Sum- 
mit County,  Ohio,  May  21,  1828.  His  father,  Thomas  Eeilly,  was  for 
many  years  a  contractor  on  the  public  works  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  died  in  1852  in  Ireland.  General  Eeilly  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
Emmettsburg,  Maryland.  In  1847  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Wellsville, 
Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Columbiana  County,  by  the  Eepublican  party. 

In  July,  1862,  he  was  tendered  the  Colonelcy  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  Ohio  by  the  military  committee  of  the  district  comprising  Summit, 
Stark,  Portage,  and  Columbiana  counties.  Accepting  the  trust  he  went  vigor- 
ouhly  to  woi-k  to  till  the  ranks  of  the  regiment.  B}'  tlie  9th  of  August  he  had 
recruited  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  The  recruits  rendezvoused  at  Camp 
Masbillon,  and  from  them  a  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  the  29th 
and  80th  of  August,  1S62.  Colonel  Eeilly  reported  his  regiment  to  General 
Lew.  Wallace  at  Covington,  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  thereafter  took  it  to 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

In  August,  186;>,  he  led  his  command  to  Knoxvillo,  Tennessee.  With  Gen- 
eral iJurnside's  forces  it  participated  in  the  taking  of  Cumberland  Gap  and  the 
siege  of  Kiioxville.     Colonel   Eeilly  commanded  the  reserve  during  that  siege. 

While  at  Knoxville,  before  the  siege,  he  was  ordered  to  organize  and  com- 
mand the  EaHt  Tennessee  troops,  then  pouring  into  the  National  ranks.  In  the 
pursuit  of  Longstrcct  Colonel  Reilly  coiiiinaii<l(;d  the  First  Brigade,  Third  Di- 
vision, Twenty-Third  Arm}"  Corps,  and  i-cmained  in  East  Tennessee  until  April, 
18C4.   Ue  then  went  with  General  Sehofield  to  Dalton,  I'ennessee,  and  participated 
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with  his  command  in  nil  tlio  cu--agcments  of  Lho  AtlanUi  ciimpaign.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  Generals  Cox  and  Sehofield,  Colonel  Keilly  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  full  Brigadier,  July  oO,  1SG4. 

With  his  brigade  he  joined  in  Ihc  pursuit  of  Jlood's  liebcl  forces  into 
Northern  Alabama,  and  ihence  to  Home,  Georgia.  He  then  joined  General 
Thomas's  command  in  Tennessee,  and  went  with  hini  to  Nashville.  From 
Nashville  he  went  to  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and  participated  in  the  cngagenients 
with  Hood's  I'orccs  at  Columbia  and  Franklin.  In  the  battle  of  Franklin  Gen- 
eral Eeilly  commanded    the   Third   Division  of  the  Twenty-Third  Army  Corps. 

His  next  service  was  in  the  last  fighting  around  Nashville,  but  before  the 
final  battle  he  left  Nashville  on  a  leave  of  thirty  days  for  Ohio.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  furlough  he  was  ordered  to  join  his  troops  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  and  on  his  arrival  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Twenty-Third  Army  Corps.  With  it  he  marched  from  Wilmington  to 
Kingston,  and  made  connection  with  General  D.  C.  Cox's  forces  at  Wise's  Forks, 
below  Kingston.  He  then,  with  the  rest  of  the  ami}-,  moved  on  to  Ciold.sboro', 
North  Carolina. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  war  General  Eeilly  tendered  his  resignation — on  the  20th 
of  May,  1864 — returned  to  Ohio,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


BRIGADlER-GEx\ERAL  JOSHUA  W.  SILL 


BEIGADIEE-GENEEAL  JOSHUA  W.  SILL  was  born  at  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  December  6,  1831.  His  father  is  a  lawyer  of  distinction, 
who  early  settled  at  Chillicothe,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  years 
after  the  war.  He  lost  his  mother  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated at  home  under  the  e3^e  of  his  father.  His  taste  for  literature  and  science 
developed  j-apidly,  and  in  1850  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  Jlo 
graduated  in  1853,  standing  third  in  his  class.  He  was  apjiointed  immcdiattily 
Second-Lieutenant  of  Ordnance  at  the  Watervliet  Arscnah  but  was  soon 
ordered  back  to  West  Point  as  instructoi-,  where  he  remained  until  (lit^  next 
year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Oregon  t(;  supervise  the  construction  of  magazines 
and  fortifications.  During  the  Indian  war  in  Oregon  Lieutenant  Sill  was  Uhief 
of  Ordnance  to  General  Harne}',  and  peribrmed  the  duties  of  his  olUce  with 
energy  and  efficiency.  A  difficulty  arising  between  liimsi^If  and  the  General, 
he  applied  for  and  obtained  an  cxchang(!;  and  in  the  fall  of  1859  he  ^vas  again 
at  Watervliet.     He  was  ordered  from   there  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  he 
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remained  until  the  spring  of  ISGO,  wlieii,  weaiy  of  the  monotony  of  military 
lite  in  time  of  peace,  he  resigned,  and  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Engineering  in  the  Polytechnic  College  at  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

This  position  he  tilled  with  ability  until  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  was 
offered  and  urged  to  accept  the  Colonelcy  of  several  New  York  regiments,  but 
he  returned  to  his  native  State,  entered  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  and 
assisted  in  organizing  and  equipping  the  Ohio  regiments  until  the  summer  of 
1S61,  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  Thirty-Third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  ac- 
companied General  McClellan  to  the  Kanawha  Yalley.  From  this  time  until 
hie  death  on  the  field,  he  was  constantly  in  active  service;  under  Nelson  and 
Thomas  in  Eastern  Kentucky;  Mitchel  in  Alabama;  and  Buell  and  Eosecraus 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  In  every  sphere  of  military  duty  to  which  he 
w:is  called  he  proved  himself  a  thorough  soldier,  a  skillful  officer,  and  an  hon- 
orable gentleman.  Ho  was  idolized  by  his  regiment  while  its  Colonel,  and 
upon  promotion  he  still  retained  the  affection  of  his  men.  He  commanded  a 
brigade,  however,  from  the  first,  and  in  the  Avinter  of  1861  he  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct on  the  field.  On  the  organization  of  Buell's  army  at  Bardstown,  Gen- 
eral Sill  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  in  McCook's  corps,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  He  was  killed  at  Murfreesboro'  December 
31,  18G2. 

Of  slight  frame,  mild  and  pleasing  address,  of  sterling  and  extraordinary 
merit  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  3'et  reserved  almost  to  a  fault — from  mod- 
esty, not  from  pride — he  seemed  to  court  obscurity  rather  than  notoriety.  The 
eimplicity  and  kindness  of  his  manners,  his  perfect  and  stainless  integrity,  and 
the  singular  purity  of  his  life,  endeared  him  beyond  measure  to  all  who  were 
happy  enough  to  know  him  ;  and  the  State  will  not  fail  to  keep  green  his  mem- 
ory among  the  lists  of  her  sons  "dead  on  the  field  of  glory.' 


Nathaniel  C.  McLean.  9:>i 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  N.  C.  McLEAN. 


"iTATHANIEL  C.  McLEAN,  son  of  Hon.  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  As- 
\  sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
February  2,  1815,  in  Warren  County,  Ohio.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  graduated  at  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  and  went  immediately  to  Harvard 
College,  where  he  passed  througli  the  studies  of  the  senior  class  as  a  resident 
graduate,  and  then  entered  the  law  scliool.  After  completing  the  course  pre- 
scribed in  this  branch,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  in  a  short  time 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1838  he  married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati.  He  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  his  profession  successfully  until  his  health  failed,  when, 
by  the  advice  of  his  ph3-8icians,  he  took  a  sea  voyage  and  visited  Europe.  His 
health  was  benefited,  but  not  fully  restored,  bj'  this  trip,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  profession  and  seek  employment  in  business  which  would  enable 
him  to  lead  a  more  active  life. 

After  remaining  in  active  business  for  a  number  of  j^ears,  his  health  seemed 
to  be  entirely  reestablished,  and  he  again  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  not  made  the  change  in  his  business  man}-  months  before 
meeting  with  a  sore  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  suddenly,  after  a 
short  illness,  leaving  four  children. 

In  1858  he  again  married,  his  second  wife  being  the  daughter  of  Phillip  R. 
Thompson,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  was  engaged  successfully-  in  the 
jn-actice  of  his  profession.  In  conjunction  with  the  late  Colonel  Robert  Riley, 
of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  under  authority  received  from  General  Fremont,  he 
commenced  the  organization  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Ohio.  On  the  IStli  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  its  Colonel. 

In  Januar}',  1862,  Colonel  McLean  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  West 
Virginia.  He  reported  to  General  Milroy,  and  commanded  the  regiment  per- 
sonall}-  in  all  its  operations  under  Generals  Milroy,  Schenck,  and  Fremont,  up 
to  and  through  the  battle  of  Cross  Kej's,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  consisting  of  four  Ohio  regiments.  This  brigade  Colonel 
McLean  commanded  through  all  the  campaigns  of  General  Pope  in  Virginia, 
from  the  time  of  his  taking  command  up  to  the  retreat  upon  AVashington  after 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  this  period  of  several  months — from 
the  battle  of  Cross  Keys  to  the  retreat  upon  Washington — his  conduct  had  been 
8uch  that  ho  secured  the  approbation  of  his  commanding  officers,  and  they 
waruily  recommended  his  promotion. 
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On  the  29th  of  November,  1SG2,  Colonel  McLean  was  commissioned  as 
Bri:;ndier-Genoral.  lie  remained  with  his  command  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, under  Generals  MeClellan,  Burnside,  and  Hooker,  participating  in  all  its 
nc-tive  operations  through  the  battle  of  Chancellorsvillc.  General  McLean  thou 
applied  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Burn- 
side  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  By  General  Burnside  he  was  placed  u})oii 
duty  as  Provost-Marshal  General  of  his  Department.  When  General  Burnside 
was  relieved  of  the  command  of  his  department  by  General  Schofield,  General 
McLean  Avas  ordered  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  field  in  Tennessee, 
whore  he  joined  the  corps  of  General  Schofield,  and  active!}-  participaleil  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  army  under  General  Sherman,  up  to  within  a  short  jieriod 
of  the  taking  of  Atlanta.  After  the  battles  of  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountains  he 
applied  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  and  ordered  to  Kentucky.  There  ho 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  district,  where  he  remained  several  months,  par- 
licipatiniT,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  raid  upon  Saltville,  Virginia.  He  was  sub- 
sequentlv  ordered  to  Tennessee  to  take  command  of  a  brigade.  Sherman  was 
then  marching  across  the  country,  and  our  army  under  General  Thomas  was 
pushed  up  the  Tennessee  River.  After  some  tinie,  however,  the  orders  were 
ehani^ed,  and  this  command  was  ordered  to  North  Carolina,  by  way  of  AVash- 
in«»-ton  City,  and  at  Alexandria  the  troops  wei-e  embarked  on  transports,  and 
convoyed  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  landing  at  Fort  Fisher.  From  this 
time  they  steadily  advanced  up  to  their  junction  with  General  Sherman,  when 
the  surrender  of  Lee  virtual)}'  ended  the  war.  Believing  that  the  war  was  now 
over,  and  that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed,  General  McLean  sent  in  his 
resignation  which  was,  after  a  short  period,  accepted. 

During  the  whole  war  General  McLean  was  off  duty  for  the  space  of  on\y 
thirty  days,  having  had  leave  of  absence  once  for  twenty,  and  again  for  ten 
days.  Since  the  war  he  removed  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  where  he  retired 
to  the  quiet  occupation  of  a  farmer. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM  T.  H.  BROOKS. 


"TTTILLIAM  T.  H.  BROOKS,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  her  cadets 
V'V  ♦''■  West  Point,  was  graduated  from  the  Academy  in  July,  1841,  and 
'  '  appointed  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant,  Third  Inlunlry.  He  had  risen 
to  a  Captiiiiicy  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  by  March,  18G2,  to  ono  of  the 
Major's  commiMsions  in  the  Eighteenth  Lifanti-y.  He  was  made  a  Brigadier- 
Gcncrul  of  voluuteers  in  September,  IBGL     In  July,  1861,  he  resigned. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  GEORGE  W.  MORGAN. 


EOEGE  "W.  MORGAISr,  a  Democratic  politician  of  proinincii,*o  an.l  a 
JBrigadier-General  of  voluiitoers  (luring  a  ])art  of  the  war,  l)e.sL  known 
by  his  evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap,  was  born  in  VVashiiiglijn,  ^Va>h- 
ington  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  descendant,  on  tlio  paternal  side,  oi'  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  iu  the  history  of  the  c<nin- 
try,  and,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  the  Duanes. 

He  evinced  military  proclivities  at  an  eai*ly  age.  Wiien  only  eighteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  army  of  General  Houston,  in  the  war  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  and  served  throughout  that  struggle  with  such  counigo  as 
to  attract  the  special  notice  of  his  superiors.  On  his  return  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  cadet  at  West  Point,  but  he  left  the  Academy  before  graduating. 

When  volunteers  were  asked  for  the  war  with  Mexico  he  at  once  raised  a 
company  and  marched  with  it  to  Camp  Washington,  near  Cincinnati.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Ohio  Regiment,  lie  was  elected  its  Colonel. 
With  this  command  he  served  under  General  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande  till  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  the  regiment.  President  Polk  then  ap- 
pointed him  Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  Regular  Infantry,  and  this  he  commanded 
with  distinction  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  battle  of  Contreras  he  wns 
severely  wounded.  He  had  been  in  high  favor  with  the  Democratic  pari}-,  and 
President  Polk  now  gave  him  a  coiisular  appointment  in  Portugal,  and  after- 
ward made  him  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Colonel  Morgan  only  returned  to  the  United  States  shortlv  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Uniting  with  the  war  wing  of  the  Democratic  l)arty,  he  at 
once  offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  and,  on  the  credit  of  his  past  mil- 
itary experience,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  his  commis- 
sion dating  from  12th  November,  18G1. 

When  General  Buell  first  proposed  to  occupy  Cumberland  Gap  he  directed 
General  Morgan  to  go  there.  He  moved  vigorously,  fortified  the  place  se- 
curely when  he  gained  possession  of  it,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  sure  foot- 
hold. But  when  Kirby  Smith,  passing  by  Cumberland  Gap,  entered  Kentucky 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  General  Morgan  considered  his  position  compromised. 
Destroving  his  works  as  well  as  he  could,  he  abandoned  the  gap  and  began  a 
hasty  retreat  to  the  Ohio  River.  John  Morgan's  Rebel  cavalry  was  sent  to 
hang  upon  and  harass  his  flanks,  but  he  succeeded  in  extricating  his  command. 
His  operations,  however,  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  and  he  held 
no  further  important  place.  General  Morgan  is  a  man  of  soldierly  ajjpeai-ance 
and  a  fluent  speaker.  His  manners  are  polished  and  ]iopular,  and  his  political 
friends  still  have  hopes  of  further  advancement  for  him. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  BEATTY. 


JOnX  BEATTY  was  born  at  Sandusk}-  City,  Ohio,  in  1828.  For  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  the  rebellion  he  was  engaged  in  banking  at  Oard- 
ington,  and  in  1860  he  was  Presidential  Eleclor  for  the  Thirteenth 
Congressional  District  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  at  once  abandoned  his  business,  and  early 
in  April,  18G1,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  company  raised  in  his  own  town.  Of 
this  company  he  was  immediately  and  unanimously  elected  Cai:)tain,  and  on  the 
19th  of  the  month  he  reported  his  men  for  duty  to  the  Adjutant-General  of 
Ohio.  Eight  days  later  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Third  Ohio 
Infantry,  of  which  his  company  was  a  part.  It  was  originally  a  three  months' 
regiment;  but  on  the  12th  of  June,  previous  to  taking  the  field,  it  reorganized 
for  the  thi-ee  years'  service;  the  field-officers  remaining  the  same.  On  the  23d 
of  June  the  Third  Ohio  was  sent  to  West  Virginia,  and,  during  a  summer  and 
fall  campaign  in  that  wild  and  mountainous  region,  at  Middle  Fork,  at  Rich 
Mountain,  at  Cheat  Mountain,  and  at  Elkwatcr  it  illustrated  its  own  excellence, 
and  the  skill  and  bravery  of  its  officers. 

Transferred  to  Kentucky  in  November,  the  regiment  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  assigned  to  the  old  Third  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  commanded 
by  General  O.  M.  Mitchel.  While  at  Bacon  Creek,  Kentuck}-,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Beatty  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  accompanied  General  Mitchel  through  his  campaign  in  Southern 
Kentuck}-,  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Alabama.  In  the  fight  at  Bridge- 
port, and  in  the  operations  about  Decatur  and  Point  Rock,  Colonel  Beatty  took 
a  conspicuous  and  useful  part.  Selected  by  General  Mitchel  as  Provost-Marshal 
of  Huntsville.  he  discharged  the  delicate  and  difficult  duties  of  that  office  with 
fidelity  and  tact. 

Returning  to  Louisville  with  General  Buell  in  September,  18G2,  he  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  through  Kentucky,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  fought  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Perryvilie.  Here  he  firHt  attracted 
general  attention.  Holding  the  extreme  right  of  General  Rousseau's  division  his 
regiment  was  assailcfl,  both  in  front  and  flank,  by  an  overwhelming  force;  and 
though,  in  an  hour's  time,  one-tiiird  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  Colo- 
nel Beatty  refused  to  yield  an  inch  of  ground  until  relieved  by  Colonel  Pope, 
with  the  Fifteenth  Kentucky. 

On  the  2Cth  of  December  Colonel  Beatty  assunuul  command  of  the  old  Sev- 
enteenth Brigade,  which  had  been  formed  previously  with  such  leaders  as  Lytle 
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and  Dumont.  On  Wednesday,  the  .list  of  December,  at  Murfrccshoro',  this 
brigade  forming  the  third  part  of  riousscnu's  division,  assisted  chocking  tho 
onset  of  Hardee.  Colonel  Beatty  bad  two  horses  shot  under  him,  but  lie  came 
out  uninjured.  On  Saturday  night,  January  3,  \SGii,  he  was  ordered  to  attack 
the  encmy'«  M'ork.s  lying  near  the  Murfroe.sboro'  Turnpike.  Placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  hi.s  brigade,  he  charged  over  (ho  Rebel  works  and  carried  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1863,  Colonel  Beattv  wa.-^ 
commi.ssioned  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  to  rank  from  the  20lh  of  No- 
vember, 1862. 

Being  assigned  to  the  First  Brigade  of  jS'egley's  division,  he  participated  in 
the  Tullahoma  campaign,  and  after  the  liebels  had  been  driven  out  of  that 
stronghold  he  led  the  column  which  ])ursucd  them,  skirmishing  successfully  with 
their  rear-guard,  until  he  gained  the  lolly  plateau  of  the  Cumbcrlands.  In  the 
Chattanooga  campaign  General  Beatty  had  the  honor  of  beiiig  the  first  to  lead 
bis  command  to  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain.  The  Rebels,  after  a  feeble 
resistance  at  Johnson's  Creek,  retired  rapidly  before  him.  In  the  masterly 
retreat  from  Dug  Gap,  which  elicited  warm  commendation  both  from  General 
Eosecrans  and  General  Thomas,  General  Beatty  Avas  assigned  by  General  Neg- 
ley  to  the  responsible  and  difticult  duty  of  protecting  and  bringing  away  a  largo 
wagon -train  in  the  face  of  an  immense  force  of  Rebels.  jS'ot  a  single  wa^on 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  it  was  General  Beatty's  fortune  to  commence 
the  fighting  both  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September  ;  the  first  day  upon  the 
extreme  right,  and  the  second  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  Assailed  earlj' 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  he  handsomely  repulsed  the  enem^',  after  a  fight  of 
three  hours'  duration,  and  held  his  ground  until  ordered  to  the  center  of  tho 
line,  late  in  the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  morning  he  reported  to  General  Thomas 
with  his  command,  and  was  placed  on  the  extreme  left  along  the  Lafayette  road, 
with  orders  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards.  Hour  after  hour,  with  his  comparatively 
feeble  force,  he  maintained  his  position  against  the  masses  of  the  foe  which 
surged  ai-ound  him.  He  was  re-enforced  at  last  by  Colonel  T.  R.  Stanley,  with 
his  brigade,  and  in  conjunction  the}'  charged  and  drove  the  Rebels  half  a 
mile,  capturing  a  large  part  of  General  Adams's  Louisiana  brigade,  with  its 
leader  at  its  head.  Later  in  the  day  General  Beatty  was  among  the  heroes 
who  held  the  last  position  against  the  combined  efforts  o[  the  Rebel  army. 
Again  on  the  21st,  while  in  position  near  Rossvillo,  a  heavy  reconnoilcring  col- 
umn attacked  General  Beatty's  brigade,  but  it  was  driven  back  with  consid- 
erable Icjss. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  arm}-  General  Beatty  was  assigned  lo  (ho 
Second  Brigade  of  Davis's  division,  and,  during  the  operations  which  i-esiilied 
in  tho  expulsion  of  the  Rebels  from  Mission  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  his 
command  held  the  left  of  the  line.  Though  not  actively  engaged  at  that 
time,  it  joined  with  great  vigor  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe.  On  tho  20th 
of  November  General  Beatty,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Daniel  McCook,  over- 
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took  the  Rebel  General  :Mnury  at  Graysville,  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  entirely 

defeated  him. 

On  the  l?t  nf  December  General  Davis's  division  commenced  its  march 
toward  Knoxville  tor  the  relief  of  General  Burnside,  not  returning  to  its  camp 
at  Chattanooaa  until  the  ISlh  of  the  same  month.  General  Beatty  partici- 
pated in  this  march,  sharing  tally  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  humblest 
private  soldier  in  the  command.  On  the  loth  of  January,  1864,  ho  tendered  his 
i-esignation  for  reasons  of  a  private  nature. 

General  Bcattv  was  never  absent,  during  his  entire  term  of  service,  from 
any  command  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  while  that  command  was  actively 
en£:a<''ed.  He  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  position,  and  his  soldierh'  reputation  was  stainless.  In  fact,  so  marked 
■were  his  honest}'  and  open-hearted  integrity,  that  his  name  became  asj-nonym 
f(M'  these  qualities  among  his  men;  and  -when  they  wished  to  express  their 
nnquestioning  trust  in  any  one,  they  said  ho  was  "as  honest  as  John  Beatty." 
General  Beattv  remarked  to  General  Thomas,  after  he  had  tendered  his 
resignation,  that  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  resign.  General  Thomas  replied  :  "  General,  wo  know  you 
too  well  to  suspect  your  motives  in  anything."  In  the  camp,  in  the  bivouac,  or 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  said  that  he  never  laid  down  or  closed  his  eyes  in 
Bleep,  without  first  reading  a  passage  in  the  Bible  and  commending  himself,  his 
soldiers,  and  his  countrj-  to  God  in  earnest  prayer.  An  orderly  whose  business 
took  him  around  to  various  places,  said  that  General  Beatty's  were  the  only 
head-quarters  which  he  ever  visited  where  he  never  heard  an  oath.  Mirth  and 
amusement  were  by  no  means  unknown  at  these  head-quarters  ;  but  gaming, 
an<l  intemperance  were  utter  strangers;  and  on  no  pretense  could  General 
Beattv  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  liquor  Avithin  his  command. 

His  power  of  endurance  was  wonderful.  When  occasion  demanded  he 
could  j»erf<irm  the  longest  and  most  fatiguing  marches  without  complaint,  and 
Bceminglj'  without  sufTering  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  want  of  food 
or  sleep.  Changes  of  temperature  were  nothing  to  him;  and  snow,  rain,  and 
gleet  were  equally  unable  to  affect  his  equanimity.  Whatever  was  the  soldier's 
bed,  that  also  was  his  couch;  and  whatever  was  the  soldiei-'s  fare,  he  also  p;ir- 
took  of  it.  A  soldier  once  said,  "If  we  were  compelled  to  eat  the  bai'k  of 
trees  I  believe  General  Beatty  would  find  it  delicious  food."  The  evening 
before  leaving  Chattanooga  ho  received  a  communication  Croin  the  commanders 
of  the  several  regiments  in  his  brigade,  tendering  their  sincere  thanks  for  his 
kind  and  generous  bearing  toward  all,  and  cxjn-essing  their  high  appreciation 
of  his  valuable  services.  Indeed,  it  did  not  oilcn  happen  that  the  resignation 
of  am  ofliecr  excited  more  universal  rt'gret  than  liid  that  of  Genei-al  Beatty. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM  W.  BURNS. 


ILL  I  AM  W.  BURNS  entered  the  Military  Academy  :vt  W.-hI 
Point  as  a  Cadet  from  Ohio,  his  native  State,  in  the  year  1S4:{. 
He  gi-aduated  in  1847,  and  was  brcvctted  Second-Lieutenant  Third 
United  States  Infimtr}-  on  the  1st  of  July  of  the  same  year.  During  July 
and  August  he  was  stationed  with  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners  at  West 
Point,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Mexico.  In  1848  he 
returned  from  Mexico  and  marched  for  Arkansas.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  to 
First-Lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  was  ordered  to  Texas.  In  1854  he 
was  on  recruiting  service  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1857  ho  was  engaged  in  the 
Florida  campaign.  He  was  Depot  Commissary  at  Fort  M^-ers,  and  afterward 
was  PiCgimeutal-Quartcrmaster  in  the  Fifth  Infantr}'.  He  participated  in  the 
Utah  campaign,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  Captain  and  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence. In  1859  he  was  Chief  Commissary  for  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  frontier. 
He  escaped  capture  at  Fort  Smith  in  1861,  and  was  appointed  Chief  Commis- 
sary on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan,  for  the  Department  of  Ohio.  He  was 
with  General  McClellan  in  West  Virginia  until  after  the  capture  of  Rich  Mount- 
ain and  Laurel  Hill,  when  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  as  Chief  Commis.^ary,  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio. 

In  September,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  and 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General  McClellan,  at  Washington.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  brigade  formerly  commanded  by  Colonel  Baker.  General  Burns  was 
member  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  Stone's  division,  and,  after  that,  was  Pres- 
ident of  a  General  Court-martial.  In  February,  1862,  he  made  a  cam]>aign  to 
Wincliester,  Virginia,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  peninsula.  He  made  the 
first  reconnoissance  in  front  of  Yorktown,  and  was  engaged  at  Hanover  C.  II., 
Fair  Oaks,  Old  Town,  Peach  Orchard,  Savage  Station.  Glendalc,  and  Malvern 
Hill.  On  the  5th  of  July  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  wound.  Upon  i-eturning  to  the  field  he  made  the  campaign  in  White 
Plains  Valley,  and  was  engaged  at  Snicker's  Gap.  He  assumed  command  of 
the  First  Division,  Ninth  Corps,  November  3d,  and  on  the  12th  and  13th  of 
December  particijDated  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  On  the  KJlh  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  General  Burns  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Posecrans,  and  on 
the  12th  he  was  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  liis  appointment  as  Major- 
General ;  but  on  the  6th  of  INIarch  he  resigned  his  commission  of  Bi'igadier-Gen- 
eral,  preferring  to  return  to  his  foi-mer  rank  of  Major  and  Commissar}-  of  .Sub- 
sistence in  the  regular  army.  His  coui-se  in  this  respect  was  much  regretted  by 
many,  who  believed  he  had  shown  the  capacity  to  make  an  excellent  officer  of 
volunteers,  an<i  to  v.-in  disLincti<)u  in  the  army. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  S.  MASON. 


JOHN  S.  MASOX  was  born  at  Steubenvillo,  Ohio,  August  21,  1824.  His 
t-ithor  was  a  prominent  physician,  and  a  sui-geon  in  the  war  of  1812. 
John  Mason's  early  years  were  spent  at  school  in  Steubenville,  and  in 
1840  lie  entered  Kcnyon  College,  where  he  remained  until  the  winter  of  1842, 
when  he  went  to  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1843  he  entered  West 
Point,  and  in  1847  he  graduated,  standing  ninth  in  a  class  of  thirty-eight. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Generals  Burnside,  Gibbon,  Griffin,  Wilcox,  Ayres; 
and  A.  P.  Hill  and  Henry  Heath  of  the  Rebel  army.  While  a  cadet  he  alwaj-s 
held  one  of  the  highest  military  offices  in  the  class,  and  he  graduated  second 
in  tactics. 

He  was  appointed  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery',  and  he  joined 
his  company  at  Tampico,  Mexico.  Soon  after  arriving  he  was  attacked  with 
yellow  fever,  and  when  convalescent  he  was  ordered  to  Cincinnati  for  his 
health,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in  assisting  Major  Shover  to  prepare  his 
battery  for  the  field.  He  returned  to  Puebhi,  Mexico,  with  rec^'uits  in  April, 
1848,  and  there  he  remained  as  Commissary  of  Subsistence  until  peace  was 
declared,  when  he  joined  Shover's  batter}',  and  after  a  perilous  passage  reached 
New  Orleans,  where  he  was  again  attacked  Avith  j-ellow  fever.  He  jiroceeded 
to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  upon  regaining  his  health,  repaired  to  Fort  Adams, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  remainctl  until  January,  1852;  in  the  meantime  being 
promoted  to  First-Lieutenant,  September,  1850. 

Having  suffered  in  health  ever  since  his  return  from  Mexico  he  applied  for 
a  transfer,  and  was  ordered  to  California  lie  sailed  with  the  first  detachment 
of  troops  that  ever  crossed  the  isthmus,  and  in  Febi'uar}',  1852,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco.  Ho  was  stationed  for  some  months  at  Monterey,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  San  Diego,  where  he  was  engaged  in  garrison  duty  and  in  scouting 
against  the  Indians.  In  December,  1853,  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Yama,  at  the 
junction  of  the  (lila  and  Colorado  Rivers,  and  fi-om  that  point  he  made  a  scout 
to  the  head  of  tlic  Gulf  of  California.  In  July,  1854,  having  been  appointed 
Regimental  Quartermaster,  he  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment 
at  Benecia  Barracks,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1858,  when,  at  his  own 
request,  he  was  detailed  on  recruiting  service.  He  was  assigned  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  but  was  soon  ordered  to  Newport  Barracks  as  commandant  of 
recruits  at  that  rendezvous.  In  July,  18G0,  after  a  short  leave,  he  j(;ined  his 
regiment  at  Vancouver,  Oregon. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  he  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Pjlovonth  Infantry, 
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and  about  the  same  time  Governor  Dennison  ofTercd  him  the  Coloneh-y  of  the 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  which  he  accepted.  lie  assumed  couunand  of  the  re<,q- 
ment  at  Camp  Pendleton  on  the  AUegliany  Mountains,  and  joined  General 
Kelly  in  his  attack  on  Romney.  The  Fourth  Ohio  led  the  advance,  and  after  a 
sharp  skirmish  the  Rebels  were  driven  from  the  town.  In  January  liomncy 
was  evacuated,  and  the  command  fell  back  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
at  Patterson's  Creek.  While  at  thin  point  Colonel  Mason  was  appointed  Chief 
of  Artillery  to  General  Lander,  and  during  the  winter  ho  was  engaged  in  reor- 
ganizing that  arm  of  the  service.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  division 
under  General  Shields,  the  senior  officer  of  artillery  was  made  Chief  of  Artillery, 
and  Colonel  Mason's  regiment  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Kiniball's  brigade.  Col- 
onel Mason  remained  with  General  Shields  himself,  and,  with  a  force  of  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  was  engaged  in  reconnoissance-duty  around  Middlctown, 
Strasburg,  and  Winchester.  General  Shields,  in  liis  reports  and  letters,  made 
frequent  mention  of  Colonel  Mason  for  efficiency  and  gallantry,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  movement  of  the  division  in  which  he  did  not  participate. 

The  brigade  was  ordered  to  Harrison's  Landing,  where  Colonel  Mason 
remained  until  that  place  was  evacuated,  when,  after  re-enforcing  General  Pope 
at  Centerville,  he  marched  to  Georgetown,  where  the  regiment  was  withdrawn 
from  the  field,  in  consequence  of  disease  contracted  at  Harrison's  Landing.  It 
rejoined  the  brigade  at  Harper's  Ferry,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and 
marched  with  the  army  to  Falmouth.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  Colonel 
Mason  was  in  command  of  three  regiments,  which  composed  the  advance  line 
of  skirmishers  fOr  Couch's  corps.  General  Kimball  being  wounded  early  in  the 
action  Colonel  Mason  assumed  command  of  the  brigade,  and  held  a  position  on 
the  front  line  until  near  nightfall,  when  the  brigade  being  out  of  ammunition 
was  withdrawn. 

A  few  Aveeks  after  this  Colonel  Mason  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General. 
His  health  having  failed  from  severe  exposure,  he  obtained  a  sick  leave,  and  at 
its  expiration  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  District  of  Ohio;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  General  Cox,  his 
Bcnioi",  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  troops  at  Columbus.  Hia 
health  would  not  admit  of  his  returning  to  the  field,  and  in  November,  18G8, 
he  was  ordered  on  duty  at  San  Francisco. 
YoL.  L— 59. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  S.  S.  CARROLL. 


GEXETvAL  CAFiROLL  is  .1  native  of  Washington  City.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  185G,  and  was  a  Captain  in  the  Tenth  United 
States  Infantry  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio  Infantry  in  December,  18G2,  and  assumed  command  of  the 
regiment  at  Romney,  West  Virginia.  It  was  serving  then  under  Kelly  ;  and  it 
subsequently  served  under  Lander  and  Shields. 

Colonel  Carroll  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  first  battle  of  Winchester, 
and  soon  after  he  joined  General  McDowell's  corps  at  Fredericksburg.  There 
he  took  command  of  a  brigade,  and  moved  with  General  Shields  to  the  Luray 
Valley.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Port  Republic,  and  was  badly  injured 
by  his  wounded  horse  falling  upon  him,  and  partly  dislocating  his  right 
shoulder. 

Colonel  Carroll's  brigade  was  transferred  to  Rickett's  division  of  McDowell's 
corps,  and  it  participated  in  the  battles  of  second  Bull  Run  and  Cedar  Mount- 
ain, and  in  General  Pope's  Virginia  campaign.  The  Colonel  was  badly  wounded 
on  the  Rapidan  while  inspecting  the  picket  line.  After  Antiotam  the  brigade 
was  transferred  to  Whipple's  division.  Third  Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg.  In  the  spring  of  18G3  Colonel  Carroll  was  transferred 
to  the  First  Brigade.  Third  Division,  Second  Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Bristow  Station,  Mine  Run,  and  Morton's 
Ford. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  spring  of  1864, 
he  wa.0  assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second  Corps.  He  was 
wounded,  May  5th,  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  through  the  right  arm  ; 
again,  May  10th,  in  the  right  leg;  and  again.  May  13th,  through  the  left  elbow- 
joint,  permanently  losing  the  use  of  the  arm.  He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier- 
General  on  the  12th  of  May,  1864. 

He  continued  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  a  portion 
of  the  time  in  temporary  command  of  the  Department  of  West  Vij-ginia. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HENRY  B.  CARRINGTON. 


HENRY  B.  CAREINGTON  was  born  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut, 
March  2,  1824.  In  1840  he  exhibited  a  marked  taste  for  military 
studies,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  he  abandoned  them  and  entered 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1845,  and  from  the  Law  School  in  1848. 
He  removed  to  Ohio  in  the  same  year,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Colum- 
bus, at  first  in  partnership  with  A.  F.  Perrj',  and  afterward  with  Honorable 
William  Deiinison. 

In  1857  he  was  placed  upon  Governor  Chase's  staff,  and  he  remained  Adju- 
tant-General of  Ohio  until  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  United 
States  Infantr}-.  This  appointment  was  made  without  the  solicitation,  and  even 
without  the  knowledge  of  Colonel  Carrington,  for  services  rendered  in  the 
organization  of  troops,  and  for  aiding  in  the  inauguration  of  the  first  West  Vir- 
ginia campaign.  Lieutenant-General  Scott  was  one  of  the  prominent  army  offi- 
cers who  interested  themselves  in  this  ajjpointment.  Colonel  Carrington  had 
given  evidence  of  military  ability  while  Adjutant-General  of  the  State.  At  a 
military  convention  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1859,  Generals  Lj-tle,  Iliklebrand,  and 
F3^ffe,  on  the  part  of  the  Volunteer  Militia,  presented  him  with  a  fine  sword  and 
a  brace  of  revolvers. 

In  Xovember,  1862,  Colonel  Carrington  was  pi-omoted  to  Brigadier-General 
of  volunteers.  He  served  mostly  in  the  district  of  Indiana,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  border  defense,  and  in  the  destruction  of  secret  societies  with  trea- 
sonable ends.  When  mustered  out  of  the  service  as  Brigadier-General  in 
August,  1865,  General  Carrington  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Kentucky,  where  he 
remained  till  November,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Indian  frontier.  He  was 
placed,  at  first,  in  command  of  Fort  Kearney,  then  of  the  East  Subdistrict  of 
Nebraska,  and  finally  of  the  Mountain  District,  Department  of  the  Platte.  He 
was  charged  with  the  building  of  forts  and  the  opening  of  a  new  line  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  through  Dacotah  and  Montana.  General  Carrington  Avas  still  on 
duty  in  that  section  of  country,  when  a  disaster  to  a  small  detachment  of  hie 
command,  which  was  met  by  hostile  Indians,  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  and 
cut  to  pieces,  led  to  his  being  relieved  from  command  for  an  investigation  into» 
the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

General  Carrington's  field  service  during  the  war  was  not  considerable,  but 
his  administration  in  Indiana  was  wise,  active,  and  able,  and  greatly  endeared 
him  to  the  loyal  people  of  that  State.  His  efforts  to  unearth  the  machinations 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  the  like  secret  treasonable  organiza- 
tions, were  most  efficient.     Next  to  General  Rosecrans  more  is  due  to  General 
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Carrington  than  to  any  other  one  man  for  the  exposure  and  defeat  of  formidable 
schemes,  aiming  at  revolution  in  the  North.  His  course  in  the  trial  of  the  Indi 
ana  conspirators  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  opposition;  but  it  was  sustained 
by  the  army,  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  by  the  Government. 
The  case  was  ultimately  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlio  United  States, 
whore  a  majority  of  tlie  Justices  hcKl  that  his  court,  being  held  within  a  State 
not  in  rebellion  and  not  the  theater  of  war,  was  illegal,  and  that  the  case  should 
liave  been  tried  before  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals.  This  decision  never  affected 
the  popular  approval  of  General  Carrington's  course,  or  the  general  gratitude 
for  his  unshrinking  service  in  the  premises.  At  the  oubreak  of  the  war  his 
scnlous  and  faithful  labors  as  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio  well  deserved  similar 
returns;  though  they  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  he  jDossessed  more 
system.  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  labors,  we  have  spoken  at  greater 
length  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  Governor  Dennison's  administration.* 

In  person.  General  Carrington  is  below  the  medium  eiz'e,  slender,  nervous, 
and  active.     He  has  a  finely-cultivated  mind  and  good  literary  acquirements. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  MELANCTHON  S.  WADE. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1802.  He  is  descended  from  the  old  Ecvolutionar^-  stock,  his 
fatlicr,  D.  E.  Wade,  having  participated  in  that  struggle,  and  having  suf- 
fered imprisonment  in  the  prison-ship  and  in  the  old  sugar-house  at  New  Yci-k. 
Mdancthon  S.  Wade,  upon  arriving  at  manhood,  became  identiticd  with  the 
%'oluntcer  militia  companies  of  the  city,  and  rose  by  regular  gradation  from 
Second-Sergeant  to  Brigadier-General.  He  was  in  commission  from  1825"  to 
1849,  and  he  always  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the  citizen-soldiery.  Upon  the 
bi-eaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  at  once  tendered  his  services  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment, and,  at  the  recommendation  of  General  O.  M.  Mitchel,  he  was  commis- 
eioned  Brigadier-General  of  voluntcei-s  by  President  Lincoln,  and  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  commandant  of  Camp  Dennison,  then  the  i-endezvous  for  the  great 
majority  of  Ohio  troops.  In  this  position  (Jcneral  Wade's  arduous  and  respon- 
sible duties  were  faithfully  jx-rCormed.  The  camj)  literally  swarnied  with  vol- 
BntecPH.  eager  to  be  drilled,  equipped,  and  sent  to  the  field.  All  this  (ieiiei-al 
"Wade  did  to  the  satiBfaction  both  <;f  his  siipei-iors  and  of  his  inferiors.  His  se- 
vere labors,  the  miasma  of  the  camp,  and  advancing  years,  were  too  much  for  his 
constitution,  and  after  three  months'  sci-vice  he  was  compelled  to  tender  his 
rcjjignation,  wliich  was  accei)tcd. 

•Part  I,  Iliatory  of  the  Suic  and  her  War  AdininlHlration. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  P.  SLOUGH. 


JOHN  P.  SLOUGH  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in  1829.  His  father,  Martin 
Slough,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West,  having  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati as  early  as  1806.  The  son  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  except  one  year  in  the  Cincinnati  College,  before  it  burned  down. 
He  afterward  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  for  a  number  of 
3-ears  was  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  County  bar,  a  local  politician,  and  for  a 
time  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  in  which  his  belligerent  tendencies  in- 
volved him   in   some  trouble. 

In  1861,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  in  Denver  City,  Colorado 
Territor3^  He  at  once  organized  a  company  for  the  Union  service.  It  was 
afterward  increased  to  a  regiment  and  he  was  appointed  its  Colonel.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  engagement  at  Port  Union,  New  Mexico,  and  for  gallantry  there 
was  promoted  to  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  and  was  called  to  the  East,  where 
he  served  at  Harper's  Ferry  during  its  seige.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to  a 
full  Brigadier-Generalship  and  j^laced  in  command  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  administration  at  Alexandria  was 
vigorous,  and  the  post  was  important.  His  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  order 
brought  upon  him  the  hostilit}'  of  influential  classes,  and  particular!}-  of  the 
liquor-sellers;  and  concerted  efforts  were  several  times  made  tor  his  removal. 
But  he  passed  successful!}'  through  every  investigation,  and  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Government  to  the  last. 

After  the  Avar  he  was  for  a  time  in  Ohio,  but  ho  ultimately  returned  to 
Colorado. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  B.  C.  LUDLOW. 


BENJAMIN  CHAMBERS  LUDLOW  was  born  in  the  year  1832, 
at  Ludlow  Station,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio;  Avas  educated  at  Carey's 
Academy,  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati,  and  at  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio.  He  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Philadelphia,  in  1S54.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  a  year;  but  ill  health  compelling  him  to  seek  some  milder  climate,  ho 
sailed  for  California,  and  thence  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  remained  for  tiiree 
yeai-8.  Eeturning  to  Cincinnati,  he  was  appointed,  b}^  the  Trustees  of  the  Long- 
view  Lunatic  Asylum,  assistant  phj^sician  in  that  institution,  in  November,  1859. 

Educated  from  childhood  to  a  hatred  of  slavery,  Dr.  Ludlow  had  held  him- 
self always  ready  for  any  action  that  should  wipe  out  that  blight  upon  our  Na- 
tional honor,  and  he  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  call  of  the  President  in  April, 
1861.  He  raised  a  compan}-  of  cavalry  and  went  to  AYashington,  hoping  to  got 
an  order  to  some  place  of  immediate  usefulness.  Armed  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  Mr.  Cameron,  ho  obtained  an  audience  with  that  gentleman,  but 
was  met  with  these  words  for  an  answer:  "No  cavalry  will  be  raised  or  re- 
quired; General  Scott  thinks  that,  with  the  regular  regiments  (four)  filled  to 
Iheir  maximum,  there  will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  in  putting  down  tho 
rebellion." 

A  few  days  later  he  heard  that  Carl  Schurz  had  authority  to  raise  one  cav- 
alry regiment;  and,  calling  to  see  that  gentleman,  was  told  that  he  Avanted  to 
raise  two  companies  in  the  West ;  would  be  in  Cincinnati  soon  on  that  business, 
and  would  then  see  him. 

Dr.  Ludlow  returned  to  his  duties  at  the  Asylum  for  a  time;  but  tho  news 
of  the  authority  given  to  Fremont,  for  raising  a  great  Western  army,  decided 
him  to  go  to  St.  I.,ouis  and  ofi'er  his  services  there. 

General  Fremont  gave  him  a  commission  as  Fii'st-Lieutenant,  and  after- 
ward as  Captain  of  his  company,  which  composed  part  of  the  regiment  of 
"  Fremont  Hussars,"  raised  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Colonel  G.  E. 
Waring.  The  Fremont  Hussai's  marched  to  Springfield  under  Fremont,  and 
back  again  to  St.  Louis  under  Hunter.  Under  General  Curiis  they  marched 
again  to  South-western  Mi.ssouri,  in  February,  1862.  At  Lebanon,  one-half  of 
the  Fremont  Hussars,  under  Captain  Ludlow,  were  detailed  to  occupy  that 
post,  an  important  one,  to  maintain  the  line  of  communication  with  tho  grand 
army.  Figliting  guerrillas,  breaking  up  their  strongholds,  taking  some  of  tho 
most   noted    of   them    prisoners,   iiaving   some    brave   men    killed    and   others 
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wounded  (being  wounded  himself  and  having  his  liorsc  bliot  under  him),  con- 
stituted the  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  duty  of  those  long  months,  while 
their  companions  shared  in  the  glor}-  of  Pea  Jlidge.  On  being  reunited,  they 
moved  to  Helena,  where  they  remained  all  summer.  In  the  fall  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri,  and  there  consolidaled  with  the  Fifth 
Missouri  Cavalry,  and  Captain  Ludlow  was  made  Major  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. In  December,  18G2,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Major  in  the  Seventli 
Ohio  Cavalry,  but  it  was  declined,  in  consequence  of  his  being  ordered  to  tlic 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  Major-General  Hooker.  Major  Lud- 
low acted  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Hooker  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
and  until  that  officer  was  relieved  by  Major-General  Meade.  By  an  order  of 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  he  was  retained  on  the  staff  of  the  General 
commanding,  as  Inspector  of  Artillery,  and  performed  honorable  service  at 
Gettysburg,  Williamstown,  Mine  Kun,  Eappahannock,  Bristow  Station,  and 
other  battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  between  tlie  last  of  June, 
1863,  and  February,  18G4.  At  this  time  his  regiment  of  hu.ssars  enlisted  as  vet- 
erans, and  Major  Ludlow  received  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In  Februarj^,  1864,  Colonel  Ludlow  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General 
Butler,  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  Cavalry  in  tiie  Department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  the  siege  of  Eichmond  the  gunboats  and  monitors  were 
of  no  avail,  except  in  keeping  the  James  Eiver  free  from  guerrillas  to  the  base 
of  operations,  Fortress  Monroe.  This  was  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  head  of  Devil's 
Eeach,  and  a  strong  battery  which  the  Eebels  had  constructed  at  what  was 
called  "  Howlet  House,"  which  commanded  the  James  at  that  point.  General 
Butler  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  tlirough  a  narrow  strij)  of  land  made  by  the 
windings  of  the  river,  known  as  Dutch  Gap.  If  this  could  be  accomplished  the 
gunboats  could  pass  up  the  river  above  the  point  commanded  by  the  Howlet- 
House  batteries,  and  give  material  aid  in  the  taking  of  Eichmond.  To  do  tliis 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  have  a  strong  working  i^arty,  but  enough  troops 
to  retain  possession  of  a  position  which  would  become  the  most  advanced  ijost 
of  our  line  then  investing  Eichmond.  By  order  of  General  Butler  Colonel 
Ludlow  was  placed  in  command  of  this  undertaking.  Fifteen  hundred  infantry 
took  possession  of  the  position,  and,  before  the  enemy  discovered  their  inten- 
tion, fortifications  were  thrown  up  strong  enough  to  meet  any  attack  made 
upon  them  by  land.  A  one-hundred-pound  Parrott  gun  was  placed  to  protect 
the  position  from  the  Eebel  gunboats,  which  cast  their  huge  projectiles  into 
the  works.  A  battery  of  light  guns,  three  eight-inch,  and  two  twenty  four- 
pound  mortars,  and  three  Gatlin  guns  were  added  to  Colonel  Ludlow's  com- 
mand. From  the  mortar  batteries,  placed  b}'  the  enemj'  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  shells  were  thrown  night  and  day  into  the  works  of  defense,  as  well 
as  into  the  canal  ;  and  for  this  reason  all  troops,  when  not  on  duty,  were 
obliged  to  be  protected  by  bomb-proofs.  This  confinement  was  so  destructive 
of  health  that  the  troops  were  frequently  changed.  The  work  was  commenced 
in  August,  1864,  and  finished  the  following  December.  In  the  latter  month. 
owing  to  the  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  the  gunboats  Avhich  had  been  stationed 
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on  .Tames  River  had  been  ordered  to  more  southern  points;  and  Captain  Nich- 
ols, commander  of  tho  Fifth  Division  of  the  North  American  Squadron,  in  a 
communication  to  Colonel  Lndlow,  requested  him  not  to  open  the  canal  at  that 
time,  for  fear  the  Rebel  vessels  would  take  advantage  of  the  opening  and  attack 
his  (Captain  Nichols's)  reduced  naval  force.  The  blowing  out  of  the  bulkhead 
of  the  canal,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  mine,  in  the  center,  of  nine  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  was  delayed  UJitil  the  Ist  of  January.  Tlie  cxjilosion  cleared 
away  the  bulkhead  and  allowed  the  water  to  pass  through  the  canal.  This 
canal  shortened  the  distance  to  Richmond  six  miles  and  a  half,  and  was  used 
after  the  fall  of  Richmond  for  small  side-wheel  steamers  and  tugs.  Its  width 
had  been  proportioned  for  the  passage  of  the  doubleturreted  monitor  Onon- 
daga, and  it  was,  therefore,  not  wide  enough  for  large  steamers. 

On  the  2Sth  of  October,  1864,  Colonel  Ludlow  Avas  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  bv  brevet,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  Dutch  Gap  and  for 
his  attack  upon  the  enemy's  works  at  Spring  Hill,  Virginia.  The  latter  engage- 
ment occurred  while  he  was  in  command  at  Dutch  Gap. 

Bv  special  orders  of  the  "War  Department,  and  by  direction  of  President 
Lincoln,  General  Ludlow  was  assigned  to  dut3^  according  to  his  brevet  rank, 
December  9,  1864.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  James  River  and  York 
River  defenses,  head-quarters  at  Fort  Magruder,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
Lee's  surrender.  At'terward  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  with  head-quarters  at  "Williamsbui-g,  comprising  the  terri- 
tory between  the  James  and  Rappahannock  Rivers. 

General  Ludlow  resigned  in  August,  1865,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Cincinnati.  His  career  throughout  was  honorable  and  laborious. 
He  served  in  a  great  variety-  of  positions  and  on  widelj'  separated  theaters  of  tho 
war,  never  failing,  in  any  station,  to  command  the  confidence  of  his  superiors 
and  the  admiration  of  his  soldiers.  He  was  notable  for  refusing  to  avail  him- 
self of  famil}'  influence  to  secure  promotions  (he  is  brother-in-law  to  Chief-Jus- 
tice Chase,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  fiimilies  in  Cincinnati),  and  for  a 
modesty  not  often  displayed  in  the  scramble  for  place.  His  personal  presence 
was  fine;  and  in  battle  he  displayed  a  chivalric  bearing  which  those  who  saw 
him  at  Gettysburg,  or  in  other  engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  will 
never  forjret. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ANDREW  HICKENLOOPER. 


ANDEEW  HICKENLOOPER,  a  meritorious  artillery  and  euoiiiecr 
officer,  of  varied  and  always  valuable  service,  but  best  remembered  in 
the  army  by  his  connection  Avith  the  lamented  McPherson,  was  born 
in  Hudson,  Ohio,  August  30,  1S37.  His  youth  was  spent  mainly  at  school,  till 
in  1854,  about  the  close  of  his  seventeenth  year,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Gilbert,  the  city  engineer  of  Cincinnati.  After  three  years  spent  here  ho 
was  admitted  to  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Gilbert.  In  1859  he  became  city  sur- 
veyor of  Cincinnati,  in  which  position  he  confirmed  the  opinion  that  had  al- 
readj-  become  general,  concerning  his  efficiency  and  energj'  as  an  engineer. 

In  August,  18G1,  he  recruited  an  artillery  companj^,  first  known  as  Hicken- 
looper's  Ci^icinnati  Battery,  and  afterward  as  tbe  Fifth  Ohio  Independent  Bat- 
ter}-.  This  was  raised  under  the  auspices  of  General  Fremont,  and  in  October 
was  taken  to  Jeiferson  City,  Missouri.  Here,  under  special  instructions  from 
General  Fremont,  he  was  presently  appointed  Commandant  of  Artillery  at  the 
post. 

In  March,  1862,  Captain  Hickenlooper  returned  to  the  command  of  his 
batter}',  and  with  it  was  transferred  to  General  Grant's  army  at  Pittsburg 
Landing.  Here  he  participated  in  the  bloody  battle  that  soon  followed,  behav- 
ing so  creditably  as  to  attract  the  instant  attention  of  his  superiors.  Three  days 
after  the  battle  General  McKean  ajjpointed  him  Division  Commandant  of 
ArtiUcr}'. 

In  this  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  until  after  the  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth,  when,  his  conduct  having  still  further  secured  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors,  he  was,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1862,  ordered,  by  General  Grant,  to 
report  for  statf  duly  to  General  McPherson.  The  connection  thus  began  winch 
was  onl}'  terminated  by  the  untimel}-  death  of  his  chief  McPherson  at  first 
made  him  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  Artillery,  with  special  instructions  to  com- 
plete the  fortifications  at  Bolivar  ;  then  in  Februar}',  when  about  to  start  down 
to  Vicksburg,  changed  his  position  and  made  him  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Sev- 
enteenth Army  Corps. 

He  was  with  his  chief  throughout  the  masterl}''  movements  b}'  Avhich  tho 
besieging  army  was  jilanted  in  tlie  rear  of  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg,  and  won 
especial  praise,  after  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  by  the  rapid  construction  of 
a  bridge  of  cotton  bales,  across  the  Big  Black,  over  which  the  hurrying  pursuit 
followed  on  the  heels  of  Pemberton  until  he  took  refuge  within  the  defenses  of 
Yicksburg — not  to  emerge  save  as  a  paroled  prisoner. 
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Throughout  the  siego  Cnpt:iin  Ilickonlooper  had  clinrgc  of  the  engineer 
operations  on  the  front  of  the  corps,  and  eC)nductod  them  so  well  as  to  elicit  the 
warm  aj^proval  of  so  competent  and  critical  an  engineer  as  McPherson  himself. 
The  ap])roaches  were  jtushed  up  until  some  of  the  enemj-'s  guns  were  silenced, 
and  a  mine — the  tirst  imjiortant  one  of  the  war — was  run  under  one  of  the 
Rebel  works.  McPherson  named  one  of  the  forts  "  Battery  llickenlooper,"  in 
his  honor,  and  made  special  mention  of  him  in  official  reports  and  letters  of 
recommendation  as  follows  : 

"Captain  A.  Hiokenloojier  .  .  .  deserves  special  mention  for  his  ability,  unth'ing  en- 
ergv  and  skill  in  making  reconnoissances  and  maps  of  the  routes  passed  over,  superintending  the 
repairs  and  construction  of  bridges,  etc.,  exposing  liimself  constantly,  night  and  day.  He  merits 
some  substantial  recognition  of  his  services." — From  McPlierson's  Offi.  Eep.  Operations  in  ap- 
proaching Kear  of  Vicksburg. 

"I  write,  without  solicitation,  to  urge  the  claims  for  promotion,  by  brevet  or  otherwise,  of 
one  of  tlie  best  and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  modest,  officers  on  my  staff,  Captain  An- 
drew Hickenlooper,  Fifth  Oliio  Buttery.  ...  I  tirst  made  his  acquaintance  at  Jefferson 
City,  in  the  winter  of  18G1-2,  and  was  most  favorably  impressed  with  his  intelligence  and  mili- 
tary bearing.  ...  On  assuming  command  at  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  in  October,  1862,  I  was 
very  much  in  need  of  an  engineer  officer,  and  knowing  his  qualifications  (as  no  regular  engineer 
could  be  spared  \  I  applied  to  Major-General  Grant,  and  had  him  assigned  to  me  as  Ciiief  oi 
Artillery  and  engineer  officer.  .  .  .  He  has  made  a  reputation  commensurate  with  the  repu- 
tation of  the  corps.  As  all  the  Ohio  batteries  of  light  artillery  are  "independent  batteries," 
there  is  no  chance  ("or  him  to  obtain  promotion  in  that  branch  of  the  service;  and  I  think  it  but 
due  that  the  General  commanding  should  give  hira  some  token  of  its  a2:>preciation,  cheering  to 
the  heart  of  a  .soldier.  I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  you  will  present  his  name  for  a 
brevet  commission  of  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel." — From  letter  to  Halleck,  then  General-in- 
Chief,  by  McPherson. 

After  the  fall  of  Yicksburg  the  "Board  of  Honor"  of  the  Seventeenth 
Corps  awarded  him  the  gold  medal,  with  the  inscription,  "Pittsburg  Landing, 
Siege  of  Corinth,  luka,  Corinth,  Port  Gibson,  Eaymond,  Jackson,  Champion 
Hills.  Vicksburg." 

When  McPherson  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Captain 
Hickenlooper  was  made  Judge-Advocate  on  his  staff,  and  a  little  later  Chief  of 
Artillery  for  the  Department  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  In  this  position  he 
accompanied  his  chief  through  the  Atlanta  campaign.  After  McPherson's 
death,  when  General  Howard  took  command  of  the  army,  he  was  accompanied 
by  hi.*?  own  Chief  of  Artillery.  Hickenlooper  was  therefore  returned  to  his 
datics  u.s  Judge  Advocate,  and  made  Assistant  Chief  of  Artillery.  Prom  this 
he  wa.s  relieved  at  the  request  of  General  F.  P.  Blair  to  accept  the  position  of 
Assistant  Inspector  General  Seventeenlh  Army  Cor])S,  which  cari-icd  with 
it  promotion  to  ti>e  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  After  the  campaign  of  the 
Carolina.s  was  nearly  over,  in  the  little  rest  at  Goldsboro',  the  ojjjjortunity  was 
taken  to  recommend  him  foi-  a  Pwigarlier-Generalsliip — General  Howard  indors- 
ing tliat  he  "knew  of  no  officer  in  tiie  sei-vice  whom  he  would  more  cordially 
and  heartily  recommend;"  General  .Sherman  saying,  "He  served  long  and  faith- 
fally  near  General  .Mcl'herson,  and  enjoyed  his  niai-k'cd  confidence ;  is  young, 
vigorous,  and  well  educate<l,  and  can  fill  any  commission  with  honor  and  credit 
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to  the  service;"  and  General  Grant  saying,  "IIo  has  proved  liimself  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  volunteer  officers,  no  one  having  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors  in  a  higher  degree." 

He  was  appointed  a  Brevet  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers  (20lh  May, 
1865),  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of  the  Eleventh, 
Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Iowa  Veteran  Volunlcers. 

After  the  muster-out  of  the  troops  he  was  warmly  recommended  by  Jilair, 
Logan,  Howard,  Sherman,  and  Grant  for  a  commission  as  Major  of  Ai-tilleiy  in 
the  regular  army,  or  for  the  office  of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the  latter  position,  was  soon  confirmed, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  its  duties,  being  at  the  tiuic  still  under  thirty  years 
of  afje. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  THOMAS  KILBY  SMITH. 

THOMAS  KILBY  SMITH  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachu.sctt.s,  in  the 
year  1821.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Smith,  who  followed  the  seas 
for  man}^  years  as  captain  in  the  East  India  ti-ade. 

At  an  early  age  young  Smith  removed,  with  his  parents,  to  Hamilton 
Count}-,  Ohio,  where,  after  a  brief  business  life  in  Cincinnati,  his  father  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Colerain  Township.  Thomas  was  educated  at  AVoodward  College, 
in  Cincinnati,  studied  law  with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1846.  In  1853  he  was  called  to  fill  a  responsible  position  in  the  Post-Office 
Department  at  Washington  City.  In  1856  President  Pierce  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  which 
position  he  retained  until  the  accession  of  President  Buchanan.  From  that 
time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  filled  with  ability  the  position 
of  deputy  clerk  of  Hamilton  County. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  Governor  Dennison  appointed  him  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Ohio,  but  before  the  regiment  went  to  the  field  he 
was  promoted  to  be  its  Colonel,  October  31,  1861,  a  position  he  accepted  with 
some  reluctance,  owing  to  his  lack  of  military  knowledge,  and  to  his  self-dis- 
trust. But  he  inherited  tiie  fearlessness  of  his  sailor  father,  and  his  subsequent 
career  showed  that  lie  underrated  himself,  for,  after  a  series  of  severe  tests  in 
the  familiar  path  of  the  Arni}^  of  the  Tennessee — at  Pittsburg  Landing,  tho 
advance  on  Corinth,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Champion  Hills,  Big 
Black  Bridge,  and  the  assaults  on  Vicksburg,  in  all  of  Avhich,  by  his  conspicu- 
ous braver}^,  he  won  the  highest  admiration  of  his  command  and  the  warmest 
confidence  of  his  superior  officers — he  was  among  the  first  to  receive  the  reward 
of  promotion.     His  commission  as  Brigadier  General  dated  fro'm  August  11,  1863. 

In  consequence  of  sickness  contracted  by  exposure  in  the  service,  General 
Smith  was  com])elled  to  abandon  field  duty  early  in  1864.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1866  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  United  States  Consul  at  Panama. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  B.  D.  FEARING. 


BEX  J  A  MIX  DAXA  FEAEIXG  was  born  in  Ilarmar,  Ohio,  in  1837. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Hon.  Paul  Fearing-,  came  out  with  the  first 
colonv  of  the  "Ohio  Compau}-,"  and,  at  the  first  court  organized  in  tho 
North-west  Territory,  hold  in  the  block-house  at  Campus  Martins,  now  Mari- 
etta, in  17SS,  "was  admitted  an  attorney,"  and  was  the  first  lawyer  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. He  was  also  afterward  the  first  delegate  from  the  Territorj^  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  Through  his  maternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Dana,  Avho  was 
also  a  member  of  the  "Ohio  Company,"  and  one  of  the  first  colon}-  that  founded 
Marietta,  ho  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  fourth  generation  from  General 
Israel  Putnam. 

His  youth  was  spent  in  his  native  place,  mostl}*  in  attendance  upon  schools; 
and,  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  graduated  from  Marietta  College.  The 
two  years  subsequent  to  his  graduation  he  spent  in  busines.s  in  Cincinnati,  and 
the  three  following  in  Philadelphia.  Wliile  on  a  visit  to  Cincinnati,  in  1861, 
news  came  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  second  day  following, 
young  Fearing  eidisted  in  the  "Zouave  Guards,"  Avhich,  immediate!}'  upon  its 
organization,  started  for  Washington  ;  and,  upon  the  organization  of  regiments 
at  Ilarrisburg.  Pennsylvania,  became  Company  D,  of  the  Second  Ohio.  AVith 
this  regiment  he  proceeded  to  the  capital,  and  thence  into  Virginia,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Schenck.  On  this  march  he  received  his  first  promotion,  be- 
ing made  Fourth  Corjioral. 

At  the  request  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chirk  and  Maj(n-  Andrews,  he  next 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Thirtj'-Sixth  Ohio,  to  assist  them  in  drilling  that  regi- 
ment. Fearing  accompanied  it  to  West  Virginia,  serving  in  the  double  capacity 
of  Acting  Adjutant-General  to  Inspector-General  Slemmer,  and  as  Adjutant  to 
Major  Andrews,  then  in  command  of  the  Thirty-Sixth.  Wliile  in  this  service 
he  received  the  aji))ointnicnt  of  Fii-st-Lieutcnant  and  Adjutant  (o  the  Sixty- 
Tliird  Ohio,  and  soon  after  an  ap])ointment  as  Major,  with  orders  from  Gov- 
ernor Dcnnison  to  report  to  Colonel  Hildebrand,  then  recruiting  the  Seventy- 
Seventh  Ilegiment  at  Maiielta.  While  General  Grant  was  in  front  of  Fort 
Doiiclson  orders  came  for  the  regiment  to  move  at  once  to  Padiicah,  Ketituck}', 
and  report  to  General  Sherman,  with  a  request  to  know  "How  soon?"  The 
Bnpcrior  officerrt  being  ab.sent,  Major  Fearing  answered:  "Jn  an  honi."  By 
fir«t  train  and  first  boat  he  was  off,  and  his  regiment  was  the  first,  out  of  the 
nine  ordered  from  Ohio,  to  report.  While  General  Sherman  was  making  an 
expedition   for  destroying  tho  bridges  on  the  railroad  near  luka,  sudden  rains 
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caused  a  rise  in  a  bayon  putting  into  Yellow  Crook,  whieh  tlu-oatonod  to  cut 
off  the  return  of  his  division  to  the  boats.  Major  Fearing  was  detailed  to  con- 
struct a  bi-idge,  and  performed  his  work  so  i-apidly  as  to  elicit  a  coniplimenlary 
notice  from  the  General. 

At  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Colonel  Tlildebrand  being  in  command 
of  a  brigade,  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  u]ion  the  ]\Iajor,  who  was 
posted  at  Shiloh  Church  (the  line  of  the  regiment  being  across  the  main  Corinth 
road),  which  was  regarded  by  General  Slun-man  as  the  ke^'-point  to  his  jjosi- 
tion.  Realizing  the  importance  of  his  post  he  hold  it  till  the  lines  both  upon 
his  right  and  his  left  were  broken.  lie  repelled  the  charges  of  the  cnem}'  ibr 
the  capture  of  Taylor's  battery,  till  orders  came  fov  its  withdrawal,  when  ho 
protected  its  retii'emont  to  the  new  line. 

Major  Fearing  was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
being  mustered  out  of  the  Sevent^'-Seventh  for  that  purpose,  reported  to  his 
new  commaml  in  Ohio,  the  Ninety  Second  Ohio.  Colonel  Van  Vorlies  being 
con)]")elled  by  ill-health  to  resign,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fearing  was  jiromoted 
to  the  Colonelc}-.  lie  led  his  regiment  in  the  fight  at  Hoover's  Gap,  and  with 
it  took  pai't  in  the  engagements  of  the  Fourth  Division,  Fourteenth  Cor])S.  At 
the  battle  of  Chlckamauga  his  regiment  ibrmed  a  part  of  Turchin's  bi-igade. 
While  advancing  to  repel  a  charge  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Fearing  was  severely 
•wounded,  a  Minnie-ball  liaving  ]iassed  through  the  front  jxirt  of  his  right  and 
the  thick  portion  of  his  left  thigh.  AVhen  sufficiently  recovered  lor  ])artial  dnty 
he  was  detailed  on  several  couils-martial  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  where  he 
remained  till  March,  1864,  wdien  he  returned  to  his  command  at  Iiinggold, 
Georgia.  In  the  subsequent  engageiuents  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  Colonel 
Fearing's  regiment  took  a  pai't,  fighting  in  Turchin's  brigade  and  Baird's  divis- 
ion, as  also  in  those  following  in  the  march  to  the  sea.  At  Savannah  he  received 
a  commission  from  President  Lincoln  as  Brigadier-General  by  brevet,  bearing 
date  of  December  2,  1864,  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the  long 
campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah." 

General  Fearing  was  assigned  to  duty  in  General  Morgan's  division  of  the 
Fourteenth  Coi-ps,  as  commander  of  the  Third  Brigade,  a  body  of  troops  famil- 
iarly known  in  the  army  as  "Colonel  Dan.  McCook's  Brigade."  AVith  it  ho 
participated  in  the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  and  at  Averysboro'  held  the  left 
of  the  line.  General  Davis  ordered  General  Fearing  "to  check  the  eneni}-  and 
hold  them  if  it  cost  his  Avhole  brigade."  The  chai-gc  of  General  Feai'ing  was 
made  with  spirit  and  accompanied  Avith  hard  fighting.  The  General  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  himself  wounded,  a  Minnie-ball  having  ])assed 
thi'ough  his  right  hand  from  the  wri.st  forward,  carrying  awa}'  the  thumb,  ibro 
finger,  and  left  portion  of  the  hand.  Being  permanently  disabled  by  this 
wound  General  Fearing,  now  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  having,  as  a  private,  taken  part  in  the  fii-st,  and  as  com- 
mander of  a  brigade,  in  the  last  important  battle  of  the  war. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HENRY  F.  DEVOL. 


HEXKY  F.  DEVOL  was  born  near  "Waterford,  Washington  County, 
Ohio,  in  1S31.  At  tlic  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  specnhite  in  the  South, 
and  was  in  Now  Orleans  in  Maj',  1861.  With  much  difficulty  he  reached 
the  North.  Soon  after  arriving  he  commenced  recruiting  a  company,  and  in 
August  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Captain  of  Company  A,  Thirty- 
Sixth  Ohio  Infantry. 

He  entered  the  field  in  West  Virginia,  and  was  engaged  at  Cam ifcx  Ferry, 
and  in  the  following  spring  at  Lewisburg,  when  Crook's  brigade  routed  the 
Eebels  under  Heath.  In  August,  1862,  the  regiment  joined  the  Armj'  of  the 
Potomac  at  Warrenton  Junction,  and  Captain  Devol  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
Tivhich  soon  ensued.  He  was  present  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  in 
September  he  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Clarksburg,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  Major,  and  soon  after  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  transferred,  with  the 
reo'iment.  to  the  West,  joining  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Carthagor,  Ten- 
nessee. At  Chickamauga  he  was  in  Turchin's  brigade,  Rej^nold's  division.  Four- 
teenth Corps,  and-  was  warmly  engaged.  For  gallantry  in  this  battle  he  was 
made  Colonel.  He  participated  in  a  reconnoissance  in  front  of  Chattanooga  in 
which  he  was  slightly  wounded;  and  was  also  in  the  affair  at  Brown's  Ferry. 
He  was  again  transferred  to  West  Virginia  with  his  command,  and  after  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  enemy's  communications  bj^  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad,  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  Cloyd's  Mountain,  he  joined  General 
Hunter  on  the  Lynchburg  raid.  Then  followed  a  series  of  battles  with  Early's 
force  at  Snicker's  Ford  and  Kearnstown.  In  the  campaign  of  the  valley  Colo- 
nel Devol  wa?<  engaged  at  Berryville  and  Opcquan,  where  he  was  given  a  bri- 
gade, which  he  commanded  during  subsequent  operations,  including  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Creek.  This  was  the  end  of  his  active  field  service.  He  was  mustered 
out  at  Wlieeling  on  the  olst  of  Jul}',  186.'),  and  soon  after  was  brevetted  Briga- 
dier-General, "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war." 

Durin/5  four  years  he  had  but  twenty-five  days'  leave  of  absence,  and  never 
missed  a  march,  scout,  skirmish,  or  battle  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ISRAEL  GARRARD. 


ISRAEL  GAERARD  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Jcptha  D.  Garrard  and  Sarah  Bella  Ludlow,  his  wife.  He  is  a  descend- 
ant on  the  i)aternal  side  of  James  Garrard,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
and  Governors  of  Kcntuck}-;  and  on  the  maternal  side  of  Israel  Ludlow,  one 
of  the  original  j^roprietors  of  the  town  site  of  Cincinnati. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Ormsby  M.  Mitchel;  afterward  was  student  at  Gary's 
Academ}'  and  at  Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia.  He  read  law  with  Judge 
Swajme  at  Columbus,  and  graduated  in  the  Law  School. at  Cambridge.  Being 
fond  of  an  adventurous  life,  he  sought  pleasure  and  occupation  in  the  West,  and 
spent  much  time  in  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Minnesota.  In  May,  1856,  he  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  George  Wood,  a  distinguished  lawj-er  in  New  York.  The 
war  found  him  deeply  engaged  in  property  interests  in  Minnesota. 

During  the  siege  of  Cincinnati  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Major  McDowell, 
commanding  the  organization  of  the  city  and  State  forces.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  absent  from  the  field  l)ut  eight  days,  and 
then  his  command  was  rli  camp  recruiting.  He  commanded  a  brigade  much  of 
the  time,  and  after  the  capture  of  Stoneman  on  the  Macon  raid  before  Atlanta, 
he  commanded  a  division.  He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  by  brevet  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1865,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  of  the  same  year  lie  was  mus- 
tered out. 

On  taking  leave  of  his  regiment  he  was  presented  with  a  cavalry  standard, 
on  which  was  embroidered  the  following  epitome  of  his  service:  Carter  Raid, 
Dutton  Hill,  Monticello,  West's  Gap,  BufRngton  Island,  Cumberland  Gap,  Blue 
Springs,  Blountsville,  Rogersville,  Morristown,  Cheek's  Cross  Roads,  Bean's  Sta- 
tion, Dandridge,  Massy  Creek,  Fair  Garden,  Cj'nthiana,  Atlanta,  Duck  River, 
Nashville,  Plantersville,  Selma,  and  Columbus.  On  a  plate  on  the  staff  is  an 
inscription,  expressing  the  regiment's  confidence  in  him  as  a  leader  and  its  re- 
spect for  him  as  a  patriot  and  a  gentleman. 

General  Garrard  is  now  enjo^-ing  the  quiet  retirement  of  agricultural  life 
at  Frontenac,  on  Lake  Pepin,  Minnesota, 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  DANIEL  McCOY. 


DANIEL  McCOY  was  born  at  Eainsboro',  Ilig-liland  Count}',  Ohio, 
of  luiinble  ptircntn<re.  Ho  roceivod  but  little  more  than  an  ordinaiy 
coinmon-sehool  education,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  18G1,  he  Avas  sworn 
into  the  service  as  a  private  soldier.  The  company  was  assio-iied  to  the  Twent}'-- 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.  Private  McCoy  was  appointed  Third -Sergeant,  and  in 
that  ca]->acity  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Greenbriar  anil  Cheat  Mountain. 
The  regiment  was  transfei-red  to  the  West,  and  Sergeant  McCo}'  was  promoted 
to  First-Sergeant.  In  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  his  company  officers  wei-e  dis- 
abled, and  he  commanded  tlie  company  through  the  principal  part  of  the  battle. 
Sergeant  McCoy  was  struck  in  the  knee,  but,  he  immediately  struggled  to  his 
feet,  and  remained  on  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  battle.  For  gallantrj' upon 
tins  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  Second-Lieutenant. 

He  was  soon  promoted  to  Fii'st-Lieutenant,  and  he  continued  in  command 
of  the  company  until  after  the  battle  of  Chickamanga.  In  that  engage- 
ment, he  received  nine  bullet  holes  through  his  clothing,  and  at  last  lie  was 
struck  in  the  leg  by  a  minnie  ball,  which  brought  him  down.  He  received  a 
short  leave,  and  soon  started  again,  cratch  in  hand,  for  his  command.  'By  order 
of  General  Sherman,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  exchange  barracks  at  Nash- 
ville, where  he  remaine(l  until  June  24,  18G-t,  being  promoted  in  the  mean  lime 
to  the  rank  of  Captain. 

He  was  mustered  out  at  the  cxpii-ation  of  his  torm  of  service,  but  he  immedi- 
ately commenced  organizing  the  One  Hnndred  and  Seventy-Fifth  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  on  the  10th  of  October,  186-4,  he  returned  to  the  field  in  command  of  the  reg- 
iment, with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  roiriment  went  on  duty  at 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy  was  ])laced  in  command 
of  the  post.  Here  he  remained  until  the  advance  of  Hood's  army;  and  upon 
the  retreat  of  the  Union  army,  Lieutenant-Colonel  MeCuy  was  charged  Avitli 
the  duty  of  covci-ing  the  withdi-awal  of  the  troojxs.  This  he  did  with  skill,  and 
by  rare  good  management  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  command.  In  the  battle  of 
Franklin.  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCV)}'  held  the  regiment  firmly  to  its  place,  and 
put  it  tiirough  the  manual  of  arms  umler  fire.  He  received  three  severe  wounds, 
and  wa.s  borne  fi-om  the  field  insensible. 

After  the  battle  of  Nashville  Jjieutcnant- Colonel  McCoy  received  a  leave, 
and  Hpcnt  a  short  time  in  Ohio  recupei-ating  his  health.  Ho  was  recommended 
for  promotion  to  the  rank-  of  P.revet  lirigadicr-Gencral  by  General  George  H. 
Thomas  and  by  CJi-neral  RouHscau.  The  Tennessee  Legislature  made  a  similar 
recommendation,  whi<h  was  apjiroved   and    forwai'ded   b}-  Ciovernor   Brownlow, 
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and  accordingly  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of 
volunteers  by  brevet,  "for  gallant  and  mez-itorious  services  during  the  war,  par- 
ticularly in  the  battles  before  JSTashville,  Tennesse." 

General  McCoy  was  now  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  being  one  of  tlio 
youngest  officers  of  his  rank  in  tlic  army,  lie  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  forces  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  where  ho  remained  until  July  8,  1805,  wlicn 
he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service,  having  passed  tlirough  twenty- 
seven  battles,  having  been  wounded  severely  five  times,  and  liaving  been  struck 
in  his  clothes  and  person  fourteen  times.  After  muster-out  he  went  into  busi- 
ness at  Wheaton,  Du  Page  County,  Illinois. 


BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  W.  P.  RICHARDSON. 


WP.  KICIIARDSON  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, May  25,  1824,  and  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  in  that 
•  county.  In  1846  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Third  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  served  out  the  term  of  his  enlistment  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  in  August,  1852,  and  in  1853  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Woodsfield,  Monroe  County,  Ohio.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  he  en- 
tered the  service  in  18G1.  lie  was  also,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  a 
Brigadier- General  in  the  Ohio  Militia. 

Immediately  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  ho  raised  two  companies, 
but  Ohio's  quota  was  filled  before  he  could  get  them  accepted.  They,  however, 
chnnged  the  term  of  their  enlistment  from  three  months  to  three  3'ears,  and 
were  assigned  to  the  Twenty-Fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  of  which  regiment  W.  P. 
Picbardson  was  appointed  Major.  On  the  10th  of  June,  18G1,  he  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  with  that  rank  he  went  to  the  field.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment.  On  the  2d  of 
Ma}',  1863,  he  was  wounded  severely  through  the  right  shoulder  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville.  This  wound  deprived  Colonel  Richardson  of  the  use  of  hi.'t 
right  arm,  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered.  He  was  not  on  dut}' again  until 
Januar}',  1864,  when  he  was  detailed  as  president  of  a  court-martial  at  Camp 
Chase.  On  the  11th  of  February  he  was  placed  in  command  of  that  post, 
where  he  remained  until  the  last  of  August,  1865. 

In  the  ffill  of  1864,  Colonel  Richardson  was  elected  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  arm}";  but  upon  the 
rept'esentations  and  solicitations  of  Governor  Brough  he  remained  in.  the  service, 
and  in  December,  1864,  he  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General.      In  September, 
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1SG5,  General  Eichnrdson  joined  his  command  in  South  Carolina,  and  was 
placed  over  a  snb-distriot,  with  head-q\iarters  at  Columbia.  He  was  afterward 
placed  in  command  of  the  District  of  East  South  Carolina,  with  head-quarters 
at  DarliiiiTton. 

As  a  commanding  officer  General  Eichardson  possessed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  men.  His  service  in  dotaclied  positions  has  been  frequently  com- 
mended, and  during  his  five  years  service  no  charges  or  complaint  of  any  kind 
has  ever  been  made  against  him.  * 


BREVET    BRIGADIER-GEiNERAL  G.  F.  WILES. 


GF.  TVILES  entered  the  service  on  the  26th  of  October,  1861,  as 
First-Lieutenant  in  the  Sevent3'-Eighth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  soon  be- 
*  came  the  best  drill  officer  in  the  regiment,  and  in  Ma}',  1862,  was  ap- 
pointed regimental  drill-master.  He  was  promoted  to  Captain  in  May,  1862, 
and  soon  after  was  detailed  by  General  John  A.  Logan  to  command  the  division 
engineer  corps.  The  long  marches  and  tedious  sieges  in  which  the  army  was 
engaged  made  his  position  very  arduous,  but  he  displaj-cd  spirit  and  ability, 
and  won  the  confidence  and  applause  of  all. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Ma}^  1863,  he  received  his  commission  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  immediately  took  command  of  the  regiment,  and  an 
hour  later  he  was  in  tlie  thickest  of  the  fight  at  Champion  Hills.  His  coolness, 
skill,  and  bravery  in  that  engagement  were  particularly  noticed  b}'  his  com- 
manding officer.  He  was  jircsent  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  contributed 
his  phare  to  the  capture  of  the  e'lty.  He  accompanied  General  Shcj-man  to 
Jackson,  but  the  communications  being  threatened,  he  was  ordered  to  Clinton 
to  hold  the  phice  against  any  force  that  might  come  against  him.  He  had 
barely  posted  his  command  when  he  was  attacked  by  superior  numbers,  but  the 
enemy  wa.s  repulsed. 

He  wa.s  promoted  to  Colonel,  September  1,  1863,  and  was  in  command  of 
the  regiment  from  that  time  until  July  22,  1864,  when  he  took  charge  of  a  bri- 
gade, which  he  continued  to  lead  most  of  the  time  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  wa.s  brcvcttcd  Brigadier-General  for  meritorious  conduct. 

He  haft  i)articipated  in  the  following  battles:  Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth, 
Bolivar,  luka,  Thompson's  Hill,  liaynK^nd,  Jackson,  Champion  Hills,  lUisliy 
Mountain,  Kcncsaw  Mountain,  Atlanta  July  21st,  22d,  and  28th,  Jonesboro'. 
Savannah,  and  Pucotaligo.     Ho  was  inuster«;d  out  July  15,  1865. 

General  Wilen  posHcsscs  a  stentorian  voice,  and  is  of  pleasing  personal  ap- 
pearance; being  over  six  feet  tall,  well  jiroportioned,  erect,  and  eminently  mili- 
tary in  form  and  feature. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  THOMAS  M.  VINCENT. 


THOMAS  M.  VINCENT  was  boi-n  in  Green  Township,  near  Cadiz, 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  November  15,  1832.  At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  AVest  Point,  and  in  1853  graduated  eleventh,  in  a  class  of  iiAy- 
fivc.  "While  at  the  Military  Academy  he  passed  through  the  grades  of  private, 
corporal,  sergeant,  Lieutenant,  and  Captain  of  Cadet  Infantry  Battalion,  and 
during  the  academic  yoixv  1852-53  he  was  Chief  Cadet  Officer  of  Cavalry. 

Among  his  classmates  from  Ohio  were  James  B.  McPherson,  Joshua  W. 
Sill,  AVilliam  S.  Smith,  William  McE.  Dye,  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Elmer  Otis,  and 
Eobert  F.  Hunter. 

His  first  service  was  against  the  Indians  in  Florida,  sometimes  with  his 
regiment,  and  sometimes  on  the  staff,  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Assistant 
Quartermaster,  and  Assistant  Commissar3^  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hamil- 
ton and  Plattsburg,  New  York,  from  December,  1856,  until  August,  1850.  wlien 
he  was  detached  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology 
at  West  Point. 

In  1861  he  served  against  the  rebellion  in  the  Army  of  North-Eastern  Vir- 
ginia as  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Pun, 
July  21,  1861.  He  was  in  the  Wai*  Department,  Adjutant-General's  office,  in 
charge  of  the  recruiting  service  for  the  regular  army  until  June,  1862,  andafler 
that  was  in  charge  of  the  organization,  recruiting,  and  miscellaneous  business 
of  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  United  States.  ' 

The  following  is  the  record  of  his  promotion: 

Second-Lieutenant,  Second  Artillery,  October  8,  1853. 

FirPt-Lieutenant,  Second  Artillery,  Octoher  20,  1855. 

Captain,  Eighteenth  Infantry,  May  14,  18G1  (declined). 

Kegimental  Quartermaster,  Second  Artillery,  June  1,  1861. 

Brevet  Captain,  staff  (Assistant  Adjntant-Genoral),  July  3,  1861. 

Captain,  staff  (Assistant  Adjutant-General),  August  3,  1861. 

Major,  staff  Assistant  Adjutant-General),  July  17,  1862. 

Captain,  Second  Artillery,  July  25,1863;  vacated  regimental  commis.sion,  by  resignation, 
June  11,  1864. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  United  States  Army,  for  "faithful  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war,"  September  24,  1864. 

Brevet  Colonel,  United  States  Army,  for  "faithful  and  meritorious  services  during  the  Avar," 
September  24,  1864. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army,  for  "  faithful  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war,"  March  13,  1865. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  J.  S.  JONES. 


JOHX  S.  JONES  was  born  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  February  12, 
ISoG.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyaii  University,  and  after  gradu- 
atini?  studied  law  -with  Judge  Powell  of  Delaware,  and  Avns  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  June,  1857.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1860,  but  in 
1861  he  re-signed  his  office  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fourth  Ohio  Infantry. 
He  was  soon  appointed  First-Lieutenant,  to  rank  from  April  16,  1861. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  regiment  for  the  three  years'  service,  Lieu- 
tenant Jones  retained  his  position,  and  with  his  regiment  entered  the  field  in 
"West  Virginia.  He  was  at  Rich  Mountain  and  at  Eomney.  At  the  latter  place 
he  participated  in  a  charge  made  by  the  infantrj'  through  the  bridge,  and  upon 
a  battery  posted  on  the  opposite  side.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  detailed  upon  the 
etaff  of  General  Shields,  and  was  by  the  General's  side  when  he  was  wounded 
at  Winchester.  At  Mount  Jackson  he  received  the  special  thanks  of  General 
Shields  for  leading  a  cavalry  charge  against  Ashb3\  He  participated  in  the  en- 
gagements at  Front  Royal  and  Port  Republic,  and  final)}' joined  his  regiment  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1862.  He  Avas  promoted  to  Captain  on 
the  5th  of  September,  1862,  and  was  next  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. At  Chancellorsville  he  acted  as  Major  of  the  regiment,  and  was  sj^ecially 
mentioned  in  brigade  orders.  He  was  engaged  at  Gettysburg,  at  Bristow  Station, 
and  at  Mine  Run,  where  he  was  wounded.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1864,  he 
was  detailed  for  recruiting  service,  but  he  rejoined  the  regiment  in  May,  and 
was  present  at  the  North  Anna  River,  at  Prospect  Hill,  and  at  Cold  Harbor. 
He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1864. 

He  was  nominated  by  the  Union  Convention  foi-  the  Legislature,  but  he 
declined  the  nomination,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Colonel  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Fourtii  Ohio  Intantr}',  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1864.  The  regiment  entered  the  field  in  the  South-west,  and  was  engaged  at 
OvcrairH  Creek  near  Murfrecsboro',  and  in  the  battle  of  Wilkison's  Pike.  In 
thin  latter  engagement  it  was  complimented  by  General  Rosseau  in  special  orders. 

Colonel  Jones  was  transferred  with  his  command  to  the  East,  and  after  par- 
ticipating in  the  battle  of  Kingston,  joined  General  Sherman  at  Goldsboro'.  He 
remained  with  Sherman's  army  until  after  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  Avhon  ho 
waH  ordered  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  President  of  an  Ex- 
amining Board  for  a  time,  and  then  was  in  command  of  the  ])Ost,  and  then  of  a 
brigade.  He  was  brcvettcd  Brigadier-General  on  the  27th  of  Juno,  1865,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  the  war,  and  discharged  at  Columbus, 
July  7,  1865. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  STEPHEN  B.  YEOMAN. 


THIS  officer  is  a  native  of  Washington,  Fayette  County,  Ohio.  His  grcat- 
grandtather  served  with  credit  as  Captain  in  the  Revolution,  and  hie 
grandfather  as  First-Lieutenant  in  the  War  of  1812.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Stephen  B.  Yeoman  shipped  as  a  sailor.  He  visited  New  Zealand,  and  different 
points  in  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  After  enjoj^ing  many  adventures 
and  undei'going  many  hardships,  he  finally  returned  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  Company  F, 
Twentj'-Second  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  appointed  First-Sergeant  of  his  com- 
pany, and  with  this  rank  he  made  a  three  months'  campaign  under  Eoeecrans 
in  West  Virginia.  At  the  expiration  of  liis  term  of  service  he  immediately 
commenced  recruiting,  and  he  returned  to  the  field  in  September,  1861,  as  Cap- 
tain of  Company  A,  Fifty-Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.  Captain  Yeoman  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  breast  and  left  leg  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing;  at  Ilus- 
sel's  House  he  was  again  wounded  in  the  left  leg;  on  the  picket-line  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  abdomen;  and  in  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post  his  right 
arm  was  struck  by  a  shell,  and  amputation  became  necessary.  For  distinguished 
services  he  was  promoted  to  Major,  but  his  wound  prevented  him  from  return- 
ing to  the  field,  and  accordingly  he  declined  promotion  and  resigned. 

He  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Veteran  Eeserve  Corps,  and  in  May,  1864, 
he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Forty-Third  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  Ho 
was  detailed  at  Camp  Casey  as  Superintendent  of  Recruiting  Service,  and  Chief 
Mustering  Officer  of  the  North-East  District  of  Virginia.  He  joined  his  regi- 
ment November  29,  1864,  on  the  Bermuda  Front,  and  led  it  in  all  subsequent 
engagements  until  the  capture  of  Richmond.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  he 
commanded  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Twenty-Fifth  Corps.  He  was 
brevetted  Brigadier-General  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the 
war." 

General  Yeoman  has  participated  in  the  following  engagements:  Pittsburg 
Landing,  Russel's  House,  Easel's  House,  Corinth,  July,  1862,  Holly  Springe, 
July,  1862,  Chickasaw  Baj'ou,  Arkansas  Post,  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  capture 
of  Richmond;  and  in  at  least  fifteen  skirmishes.  He  possesses  by  nature  many 
of  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  soldier,  and  among  them  his  personal  bravery  is 
by  no  means  the  least.  His  empty  sleeve  will  ever  be  touching  evidence  of  his 
loyalty  and  courage,  and  his  sure  title  to  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  F.  W.  MOORE. 


AT  the  fii-8t  call  for  volunteers  in  April,  1861,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch  assisted  in  organizing  company  Gr  of  the  Fifth  Ohio  Yolunteer 
Intantrv,  and  was  chosen  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  same  company. 
With  the  Fifth  Ohio  Intixntry  he  went  to  Western  Virginia,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — in  the  meantime  being  promoted  to  First-Lieu- 
tenant and  Captain.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  with  his  regiment,  he  took  part  in 
the  campaign  of  Banks  and  Shields  in  the  "Valley  of  Yirginia.  For  his  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  Port  Eepublic,  the  Grovernor  appointed  him  Colonel  of  the 
Eighty-Third  Infantry.  At  that  time  (July,  1862),  he  was  about  the  youngest 
officer  of  the  grade  of  Colonel  in  the  army,  having  just  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  In  September  following  he  led  his  regiment  into  Kentucky  to 
resist  the  Eebel  forces  of  Kirby  Smith.  In  November  his  regiment  became  part 
of  General  Sherman's  army  operating  against  Vicksburg;  and  took  part  in  the 
first  assault  of  the  works  in  December,  1862;  and  subsequently  in  the  siege  and 
final  assault  of  that  place.  His  conduct  throughout  the  whole  was  such  as  to 
elicit  the  commendation  of  the  General  officers  in  command. 

The  record  of  his  career,  from  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  to  the  end  of  the  year 
lBG-4,  shows  him  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  and  in  the  Red  River  expedition  under  General  Banks.  Part  of  the 
time  he  commanded  the  Fourth  Division,  Thirteenth  Army  Corps. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1865  Colonel  Moore  Avas  placed  in  command  of  the 
Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Thirteenth  Army  Corps — a  new  organization 
which  composed  a  part  of  the  army  under  General  Canby,  operating  against  the 
defenses  of  the  City  of  Mobile.  In  that  campaign  Genei-al  C.  C.  Andrews 
speaks  of  him  in  a  voluntary  recommendation  to  the  War  Department  as  follows: 
*'In  the  campaign  of  Mobile — involving  severe  marches,  the  siege  of  the  works 
at  Blakely,  Alabama,  and  final  taking  of  them  by  assault — he,  as  a  brigade  com- 
mander, was  equal  to  all  his  duties.  lie  was  always  punctual,  reliable,  ener- 
getic; never  cast  down  or  despondent  on  account  of  obstacles,  but  addressed 
himself  to  critical  anrl  difficult  duties  with  the  alacrity  of  a  true  soldier;  and 
in  the  triiim])hant  as«ault  of  the  enemy's  works  on  the  9th  instant,  his  personal 
conduct  wa.s  gallant  and  praiseworthy." 

He  was  made  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  and  sent  with  his  brigade  to  Gal- 
vcHton,  Texas;  where  he  remained  in  command  of  the  post  till  mustei-ed  out  in 
August,  1805.     lie  subsequently  studied  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  THOMAS  F.  WILDES. 


IIOMAS  F.  WILDES  was  born  at  Eacine,  Canada  West,  Juno  1,  1834. 
His  parents,  wlio  were  natives  of  Ireland,  einij^rated  to  America  in  1832. 
His  grandfather,  Thomas  Wildes,  was  an  ardent  revolutionist,  and  for 
this  offense  suffered  confiscation  of  his  goods  and  liad  to  flee  to  France  to  save 
his  life.  Young  Wildes  came  with  his  father  to  Portage  County,  Ohio,  in  1830, 
where  he  remained  on  a  farm  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  At  this 
time  lie  left  home  wMth  an  education  limited  to  reading  and  writing.  For  some 
years  he  worked  during  the  summers  for  farmers  near  Eavenna,  and  went  to 
school  in  the  winter  time.  He  was  also  aid^-d  in  efforts  for  an  education  by  a 
daugiiter  of  one  of  his  employers,  Miss  E!iz;ibeth  M.  Eobinson,  to  whom  he  was 
afterward  (1860)  married.  He  attended  the  Twinsburg  Academy  and  also  an 
aeadem}^  at  Marlboro',  Stark  County,  Ohio.  He  afterward  (1857-58)  spent 
two  3-e:irs  at  Wittenburg  College,  Springfield.  He  became  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Wooster  Graded  School  during  the  years  1859  and  1860.  On  the  1st  of 
Janmuy,  1861,  he  purchased  from  Nelson  H.  Van  Yorhes,  the  "Athens  Messen- 
ger," at  Athens,  Ohio,  which  paper  he  edited  until  August,  1862,  when  he  en- 
tered the  service  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohio 
Infantry.  With  this  command  he  served  in  Yirginia  at  Moorefield,  Eomney,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Yalley  under  Sigel,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Piedmont, 
Snicker's  Gap,  Berryville,  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  During 
nil  tills  time  Colonel  Wildes  was  with  his  regiment  in  every  march,  skirmish, 
and  battle,  in  which  it  was  engaged.  At  the  battle  of  Piedmont  he  was  injured 
by  concussion  from  a  shell,  and  at  Winchester  he  was  seriously  hurt  by  being 
thrown  from  his  horse. 

During  a  portion  of  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  including  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek  and  other  minor  engagements,  ho  commanded  the  First  Brigade, 
First  Division,  of  the  Army  of  West  Yirginia.  He  retained  this  command  until 
February,  1865,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel  of  the  One  Ilund'.-ed  and 
Eighty-Sixth  Ohio.  AYith  this  regiment  ho  went  to  Nashville  and  afterward  to 
Cleveland,  Tennessee,  where  he  received  his  commissioti  as  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  "for  gallant  conduct  at  Cedar  Creek,  Yirginia,  October  19,  1864,"  to 
date  from  March  11,  1865.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  at 
Chattanooga,  which  he  retained  until  his  muster  out  in  September,  1865. 

General  Wildes  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cincinnati,  and  graduated  in 
1866,  after  which  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Athens. 
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BRE\"ET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  C.  H.  GROSVENOR. 


CHARLES  H.  GROSS^E^'^OE  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1S33,  and  five  years  after  was  brought  with  his  fiither's 
family  to  Athens  County,  Ohio.  His  grandfather,  Colonel  Thomas  Gi-os- 
vonor.  was  an  officer  in  the  Eevolutionar}'  "War,  serving  first  as  a  Lieutenant 
under  Putnam,  then  on  the  staflf  of  General  Warren  (he  was  wounded  at  Banker 
Hill),  then  as  Colonel  of  the  Second  Connecticut  Eegiment  of  the  Line,  and 
finally  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General  George  Washington. 

Major  Peter  Grosvenor,  the  father  of  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  served  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.     His  title  as  Major  was  from  militia  service. 

General  Grosvenor  entered  the  service  July  30,  1861,  as  Major  of  the 
Eighteenth  Ohio  Infantry;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  March  16, 
18G3,  and  to  Colonel  April  8.  1865.  He  served  first  under  General  Mitchel  until 
he  was  relieved,  then  in  the  campaign  to  Nashville  and  Huntsville.  He  was 
not  in  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  with  his  regiment,  being  then  in  Ohio  to  obtain 
recruits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Atlantic  Campaign,  his  regiment  being  in  garri- 
Ron  at  Chattanooga,  Genei'al  Grosvenor  obtained  permission  to  accompanj'  the 
army,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  stafl:"  of  General  Turchin  of  Baird's  divis- 
ion in  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  He  remained  with  the  army  until  in  June,  Avhen 
he  returned  to  Chattanooga,  and  participated  with  General  Steedman  in  his  cam- 
paign in  East  Tennessee,  and  afterward  Avas  engaged  against  Forrest  at  Pulaski, 
Tennessee. 

At  the  battle  of  Nashville,  in  December,  1864,  he  was  in  command  of  a 
brigade  and  made  an  assault  in  which  ho  lost  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
men  in  fifteen  minutes. 

He  was  for  some  time  commander  of  the  post  at  Chattanooga.  When  Gen- 
eral Steedman  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Georgia, 
General  Grosvenor  was  detailed  as  Provost-Marshal  General  on  his  staff,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  mustered  out  October  28,  1865.  His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  March  13,  18G5. 

He  was  in  the  service  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  throughout  the 
war  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  fighting  stock  from  which  he  camo. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ISAAC  R.  SHERWOOD. 


ISAAC    E.  SHERWOOD  entered  the  nrmy  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861, 
and  served  as  a    private  for    four  months  in  West  Virginia,  participating 
in  skirmishes  at  Laurel   Mountain  and   Cheat  Eiver,  and   in   the  fight  at 
Carrick's  Ford. 

He  received  a  commission  as  FirsL-Lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Ohio  Infantry,  \va8  appointed  Adjutant,  and  served  in  that  position 
through  the  Buell  campaign  in  Kentucky.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1863,  at 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  field  and  line  officers,  he  was  promoted  from  Ad- 
jutant to  Major.  He  participated  in  Morgan's  campaign,  and  in  the  East  Ten- 
nessee campaign.  He  commanded  the  skirmishers  of  Burnside's  army  on  the 
retreat  from  Huff's  Ferry  to  Lenox,  and  commanded  the  regiment  at  Huff's 
Ferr}',  Siege  of  Knoxville,  Campbell's  Station,  Blair's  Cross-Roads,  Dandridge, 
Strawberry  Plains,  Mossy  Creek,  and  Loudon.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel on  the  12th  of  February,  1864,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of 
the  war  was  constantly  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

He  was  engaged  at  Eocky  Face,  Eesaca,  Burnt  Hickory,  Dallas,  Pine  Mount- 
ain, Lost  Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Chattahoochie,  Decatur,  Peachtree 
Creek,  Utoy  Creek,  Atlanta,  Lovcjoy,  Columbia,  Duck  Eiver,  and  Franklin. 

For  gallantrj'-  in  the  latter  engagement  he  was  made  a  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General.  He  was  transferred  to  the  East,  and  was  through  the  North  Carolina 
campaign.  At  Saulsbuiy  he  went  before  a  board  of  officers  and  was  recom- 
mended for  promotion  and  retention  in  the  service.  Accordingly  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  ordered 
by  the  War  Department  to  report  to  Major-General  Saxton  for  dutj^,  according 
to  brevet  rank,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Frcedmen's  Bureau  for  the  State  of 
Florida.  The  General,  however,  immediately  tendered  his  resignation  and  left 
the  service. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  R.  K  ADAMS. 


EGBERT  X.  ADAMS  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  near  Grecn- 
tioM,  in  1S35.  lie  is  a  descendant  of  tlie  Doug-las  faniil}-,  coming 
iVoiu  ihe  Scottisli  Presbyterian  stock,  Avhose  traditional  firmness  of 
purpose  and  uprightness  of  character  lie  inherits.  His  eai'ly  lite  was  spent  ou 
the  farm,  and  in  prej^aring  himself  lor  college  at  the  Greenfield  school. 

In  165S  he  entered  Miami  Universit}',  where  he  remained  until  near  the  close 
of  his  junior  yeixr,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  he  joined  the  "University 
Kifles,"  a  comiiany  organized  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  served  as  a  private  in  the 
Twentieth  Ohio  through  the  three  months'  service.  In  August,  1861,  he  organ- 
ized a  company  at  Greenfield,  of  which  he  was  made  Captain.  It  joined  the 
Eighty-First  Ohio  Infantr}-.  On  May  7,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  August  8,  1864,  to  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  these  different  grades 
he  served  with  his  regiment,  first  in  Missouri,  under  Fremont,  and  afterward 
with  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Corps,  of  the  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  through  the  march  to 
Savanna!),  and  to  Washington,  he  commanded  a  brigade.  His  appointment  as 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  was  made  in  May,  18G5,  to  date  fi-om  March  13,  1865. 

In  July,  1805,  he  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  He  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth,  Town  Creek,  Kesaca,  Dallas,  Kene- 
Buw  Mountain,  Xicojack  Creek,  Atlanta,  July  22d  and  2Sth;  Jonesboro'  (at 
which  place  ho  was  slightly  wounded),  and  Hobkirk's  Hill. 

After  the  war  be  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  a  design  which  ho 
had  cherished  for  years. 
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OSES  B.  WALKER  was  born  in  Fiviradd  County,  Ohio,  July  lO, 
1819.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  alter  graduating  studied 
and  practiced  law  in  Montgomery  County  for  twenty  years. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Twelfth 
United  States  Infantry.  On  the  4th  of  August,  18G1,  he  was  commissioned 
Colonel  of  the  Tliirty-Eirst  Ohio  Infantry,  and  in  September  he  led  the  regi- 
ment to  Camp  Dick  liobinson,  Kentucky.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  j)Iaced 
in  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  Fourteenth  Corps,  which  he 
continued  to  command  until  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  He  was  then  at  home  lor 
twenty  days  on  leave,  and  upon  returning  to  the  field  served  as  President  of 
the  Military  Commission  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  for  seven 
months. 

He  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  and  also  Major  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  regular  army,  '■  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
during  the  war."  He  was  wounded  by  a  shell  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
by  which  his  spine  and  left  shoulder  were  injured  permanently;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  he  has  been  retired  from  active  duty  in  the  regular  arm}-,  and  is 
now  at  his  home  in  Findlay,  Ohio. 


BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  B.  B.  EGGLESTON. 


HHE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Corinth  Township,  Saratoga  County, 
New  York.  He  entered  the  army  as  jjrivate  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  in  the 
First  Ohio  Cavalry,  on  the  8th  of  August,  18G1,  and  was  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain on  the  1st  of  September.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  captured,  and 
upon  rejoining  his  regiment  was  promoted  to  Major,  and  soon  after  to  Colonel. 
After  the  re-enlistment  of  his  regiment  as  veterans.  Colonel  Eggleston  waa 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  which  he  continued  to  command  at  interval.s 
until  after  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  participated  in  the  (cavalry  campaign 
under  General  Wilson,  and  by  order  of  that  officer  received  the  surrender  of 
the  post  of  Atlanta.  He  then  proceeded  to  Orange])urg,  South  Carolina,  and 
was  appointed  by  General  Cillmorc  Chief  of  Staflf  for  the  Department,  which 
position  he  held  until  mustered  out,  September  13,  1865.  He  was  brevetted 
Brigadier-General  on  the  6th  ol"  M^rch,  1865. 
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BREVET  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ISAAC  MINOR  KIRBY. 


ISAAC  MINOR  IvIRBY  Avas  born  at  Columbus  in  1834.  He  enlisted 
April  18.  ISGl;  was  elected  Captain  and  mustered  into  the  Fifteenth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Inftintry.  He  served  with  that  regiment  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  then  in  Buell's  Army  of  the  Ohio.  He  marched  with  it  to  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing and  participated  in  the  battle  there,  assisting  Major  Wallace  in  commanding 
the  regiment.  He  resigned  in  May,  1862,  and  in  July  raised  another  company 
for  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio,  in  which  he  was  again  commissioned 
Captain.  He  joined  Buell's  army  at  Louisville,  and  in  October,  1863,  was  pro- 
moted Major. 

Colonel  Stem  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  "Wooster  fell  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  day's  light  at  Stone  Eiver.  Major  Kirby  thus  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  during  the  remainder  of  that  battle.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  was  promoted  to  Colonel.  He  continued  in  command  of  the  regiment 
until  the  early  part  of  the  movement  on  Atlanta,  when  he  was  given  command 
of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  Fourth  Army  Corps,  which  he  led  through- 
out the  campaign.  Colonel  Kirby  was  now  recommended  by  superiors  in 
oflScial  reports  for  promotion.  He  commanded  the  brigade  during  the  retreat 
of  Thomas's  army  before  Hood  to  Nashville,  and  through  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville.  In  the  latter  he  led  the  first  assault  on  the  enemy's  main  line 
of  works.  He  was  now  again  recommended  for  promotion,  and  he  finally  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General. 

General  Kirby  continued  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Fonrth  Army  Corps,  until  the  close.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at 
Nashville  in  June,  1865,  having  been  constantly  in  the  field  from  the  commence- 
ment till  the  end  of  the  war. 
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MOSTLY    OF   LATE   APPOINTMENTS,    AND    NOT    EXERCISING    COMMANDS 
IN   ACCORDANCE   "WITH    THEIR   BREVET    RANK. 


Franklin  Askew  was  born  at  St.  Clairaville,  Ohio,  January  9,  1837.  lie 
gfaduated  at  Michigan  University  in  1859,  and  tlicn  began  the  study  of  tlio  hiw. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry — three 
months'  regiment — in  wliich  he  served  as  Second-Lieutenant  and  First-Lieu- 
tenant. He  then  organized  a  compan}-  for  three  years,  and  entered  the  Fif- 
teenth Ohio  as  Captain,  September  13,  1861.  lie  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  October  24,  1862,  and  to  Colonel  July  22,  1864. 

Ho  participated  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  his  regiment  was 
engaged.  At  Stone  River  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  he  received  a  slight 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Nashville.  He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Texas,  and 
for  a  short  time  was  in  coTnmand  of  the  post  of  San  Antonio.  His  a2"»pointinent 
as  Brevet  Brigadier-Greneral  dates  from  July  14,  1865. 

William  H.  Baldwin  was  born  at  New  Sharon,  Maine,  in  1832.  Hia 
father  was  once  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  at  various  times  held 
several  other  offices  of  trust  in  the  State.  His  grandfather,  Nahum  Baldwin, 
Avas  a  soldier  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War. 

He  graduated  at  Union  College,  New  York,  in  1855,  and  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University  in  1858.  Soon  after  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  1860  he  went  to  Europe,  and  was  with  the  army 
of  Garibaldi  in  most  of  its  important  movements. 

He  retui-ned  home  upon  iicaring  of  the  wai-  of  the  rebolliun,  arid  was  com- 
missioned Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Eight^'-Third  OIiId  Infantrj-  in  Sc])tembor, 
1862.  He  served  with  this  regiment  in  the  expedition  down  the  ^lississippi ; 
was  engaged  at  Chickasaw  Blufls,  Arkansas  Post,  Vicksburg,  and  Jackson,  llo 
also  participated  in  the  Jied  River  expedition,  and  in  tlie  severe  service  which 
tlic  Eighty-Third  Ohio  performed  in  Louisiana  in  1864.  In  1865  he  was  with 
his  re"-imcnt  in  the  operations  about  Mobile,  arriving  in  the  vicinity'  of  BiaUely 
on  the  2d  of  April.  The  storming  of  the  enemy's  works  at  tliis  phu/e  was 
attended  with  peculiar  ditliculties.  The  approach  was  jirotected  with  heavy 
abattis,  and  with  rifle-pits,  in  addition  to  wliich  the  enemy  had  planted  torpe- 
does in  the  way. 

Colonel  Baldwin  asked  permission  to  take  his   regiment  into  the  works  in 
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Iiis  front,  as  tlie  advanced  line,  which  was  granted.  He  sent  for  axes  and  gave 
one  to  each  company,  putting  them  ii\  the  hands  of  musicians  to  cut  through 
abattis.  Giving  orders  to  form  in  single  viu\k  ami  to  ah'gn  by  the  colors,  he 
ordered  the  color-bearers  to  follow  him.  At  the  appointed  signal  the  order  of 
advance  was  given  and  the  regiment  sprang  forward,  led  by  their  commander. 
The  Confederate  ritU'-pits  were  soon  reached,  but-  there  was  no  delay  to  take 
prisoners.  The  guns  of  those  who  were  ca]Mured  Avere  broken,  and  the  men 
were  left  to  be  taken  up  by  those  following.  On  the  line  Avent,  preserving 
its  alignment  as  well  as  could  be  utitil  the  abattis  Avas  reached.  The  a.xes  Avere 
used,  and  then  the  line  moved  on.  and  in  a  short  time  reached  redoubt  No.  4. 
In  an  instant  tlie  Avorks  Avere  scaled  and  Colonel  BaldAvin  cried  out,  "Surren- 
der I "  "To  whom?"  asked  the  Confederate  commander.  "To  the  Eighty- 
Third  Ohio."  Avas  the  reph*.  "I  believe  Ave  did  that  once  before,"  said  he,  Avhich 
was  true,  as  t!iis  was  Coi-kerill's  Missouri  brigade,  Avliich  had  stackeii  arms 
in  front  of  the  Eighty-Third  Ohio  at  Vicksburg. 

Colonel  Baldwin  placed  Captain  Garry,  avIio  Avas  the  first  officer  inside  the 
works,  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  Rebels  who 
were  attempting  to  escape.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  prisoners  Avcro 
captured  by  the  regiment,  besides  a  quantit}'  of  artillery  and  small  arms.  The 
lo-^s  of  the  Eighty -Third  in  this  assault  was  seven  killed  and  twenty-one 
wounded.  Both  flag-staffs  were  shot  off  and  the  flags  riddled  Avith  balls.  The 
rest  of  the  brigade  came  up  afterward,  losing  but  four  killed  and  seventeen 
wounded  out  of  four  reginients  ! 

For  iiis  gallantrA'  at  this  place  he  Avas  brevetted  Colonel,  and  subsequently 
Brigadier  General.  The  latter  commission  Avas  "  f<jr  gallant  services  in  the 
charge  against  the  Rebel  Avorks  at  Blakely,  Alabama,"  and  bore  date  from 
August  22,  1SG.J. 

AIUm-  the  fall  of  Mobile  he  served  at  Selma  and  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  until  mustered  out  in  August,  18(35.  General  Baldwin  resumed 
the  practice  of  hiAv  in   Cincinnati   in  partnership  Avilh  his  brother. 

W.  11.  Ball  Avas  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Second  Ohio  October  8,  18G2.  He  resigned  Fcbruarj'  o,  18G5.  His  regiment 
served  in  tlic  Ami}'  of  the  Pot(;mac  Avith  liiilK-ir  at  Bermuda  Hundred;  in 
New  York  at  the  time  of  the  riots;  and  in  tlie  tSlienandoali  Valley  with 
Sheridan.  Jlis  commission  us  15revet  Brigadier-General  dates  from  October 
19,  \HG4. 

GER.sno.M  M.  Bauukr  was  apjioinled  Lienlenant-t'olorud  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred iind  Ninety-Seventh  Ohio,  April  12,  18G5  (iiaving  jjreviously  sei-ved  as 
Ca|tlaiii  in  the  fifll)  company  of  independetit  sharp-shooters),  and  was  miislered 
oat  with  the  regiment  on  the  Blst  of  July  folhnving.  The  date  of  his  a|)point- 
mciit  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  is  March  ll},  18G5. 

Jamk.s  Barnett  was  a  resident  of  (Jlevcdand  engaged  in  successful  ItnsinesH 
pontuits  when  the  Avar  broke  out.      H<;   iiad    laUen   gr(;aL  intercBt  in  tlie  organi- 
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zntion  of  the  militia  under  (Jovcrnor  Chase's  administration,  and  had  been  the 
Colonel  of  what  was  called  a  regiment  of  light  artillery,  though  it  really  eom- 
pi'ised  on!}'  guns  and  men  for  one  battery.  He  entered  the  service  at  tlie  first 
call.  One  of  his  guns  fired  the  first  cannon  shot  in  tho  war  in  the  West — in  the 
aifair  at  Philippi,  "West  Virginia,  lie  re-organized  his  command  for  tho  three 
years'  service  and  remained  at  its  head  throughout.  Its  varied  and  always  hon- 
orabli^  service  is  elsewhere  (Vol.  IT)  traced  in  detail.  Colonel  Barnett  \vi\?. 
besides  employed  on  a  great  variety  of  detaclied  and  staff  service,  mostly  rehit- 
ing  to  artillery,  and  was  always  ranked  as  a  cool,  efficient,  and  very  valuable 
officer.  lie  was  mustered  out  October  20, 1864.  His  i-ank  as  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Egbert  II.  Bentley  was  born  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  August  8,  1835.  His 
grandfather,  Robert  Bentley,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Richland 
County,  Ohio;  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  subsequently  a  Major- 
General  of  Ohio  militia,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 

General  Bentlc}'  went  into  the  service  Api-il  16,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Cap- 
tain Wm.  McLaughlin's  company  of  tho  First  Ohio  Infantry.  He  came  out  of 
the  three  months'  service  a  second  sei-geant,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Reg- 
imental Quartermaster  of  the  Thirty-Second  Ohio  Infantry.  After  the  ca])ture 
at  Harper's  Ferry  tho  regiment  was  reorganized,  and  he  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  With  this  regiment  he  went  through  the  VicUsburg  campaign,  and  in 
the  battles  which  jireceded  the  capture  of  that  city  won  the  special  commenda- 
tion of  General  Logan,  his  division  commander. 

After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  he  resio-ned  his  position  in  the  Thirty- 
Second  Infantrj',  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio 
Cavalry,  and  remained  with  the  regiment  to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  raid 
upon  the  Virginia  Salt-Works,  and  iu  the  great  Stoneman  raid  liirough 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  he  was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  and 
for  services  thus  rendered  was  brevetted  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers. 
In  Julv,  1865,  he  resigned  his  commission,  a)id  since  that  time  has  been  in 
business  at  Washington  City  as  an  attorney  for  the  prosecution  of  claims. 

J.  Biggs,  Brevet  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Third  Ohio,  was 
appointed  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

John  R.  Bond  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundrcd  and  Elev- 
enth Ohio,  August  28,  1862;  honorably  discharged,  October  18,  186-i;  ajipointcd 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  to  date  from  March  13,  1864. 

Henry  Van  Ness  Boynton  was  boi-n  in  Berkshire  County,  ■\rassachusetts, 
July  22,  1835.  He  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  CitK-innali  in  lS4(i.  lie 
graduated  at  the  Kentuek}'  Military  Lislitutc  in  1S58,  and  was  Protl'ssor  iA' 
Mechanics  and  Astronomy  at  this  institution  during  the  years  1859-60. 

He  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  July  29, 
1861  ;  and  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  July  13,  1863.     He  commanded   the 
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regiment  tit  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  niul  Buzzartl's  Eoost.  At  the  storm- 
ing of  Mission  Eidge  he  was  severely  wounded. 

He  was  brevettod  Brigadier-General,  March  13,  1865,  "for  good  conduct  at 
the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Mitsion  Ilidge."  He  resigned  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  September  8,  ISG-i,  on  account  of  disability  arising  from  wounds, 
and  returned  from  the  field  with  the  first  detachment  of  the  regiment  mustered 
out  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Atlanta. 

General  Boynton  was  in  man}-  respects  a  model  officer — faithful  to  his  men, 
devoted  to  the  cause  for  which  he  lough t,  alwa3-s  at  his  post,  thoroughly  versed 
in  his  duties,  gallant  in  action,  and  judicious  in  handling  his  troops.  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  sinccritj'of  purpose,  and  intense  in  his  hostility  to  slavery  and 
hatred  of  Eebels.  At  the  request  of  the  author  of  this  work  the  General  was 
appointed  his  successor,  as  chief  Washington  Correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  and  of  the  Western  Ee]>ublican  Press  Association.  Into  this  new  field 
he  carried  the  same  ideas,  for  which  he  had  fought  and  struggled  for  their  tri- 
umph, wiih  the  same  fervid  zeal.  He  also  displaj'ed  fine  literary  powers,  and 
took  high  rank  in  the  journalistic  profession.  He  is  a  son  of  Eev.  Dr.  C.  B. 
Boynton,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  Washington,  and  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis. 

EosLiFF  Brinkeritoff  was  born  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  June  28, 
1828.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  of  that  State,  which  date 
back  for  their  origin  in  America  to  the  earliest  times  in  the  New  Netherlands. 
His  ancestor  on  his  mother's  side  (Louis  Bouvier)  was  one  of  that  noble  band 
of  Huguenot  refugees,  w^ho  fled  tVom  their  native  France  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  sought  safety  from  religious  persecution  among  the 
tolerant  and  sj'mpathizing  Hollanders  of  the  New  World. 

In  1850  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  completed  a  course  of  law  studies  with 
his  kinsman,  the  Hon.  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  of  Mansfield.  In  1852  he  ■was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Mansfield 
until  ihe  opening  of  the  war.  During  this  period,  however,  he  varied  the 
monotony  of  legal  life  by  three  or  four  ycai's'  experience  as  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  the  Mansfield  Herald,  in  which  capacity''  he  won  a  State  reputation  as  a 
writ«?rand  orator  in  the  preliminary'  political  contests  which  preceded  the  great 
rebellion. 

In  September,  1801,  he  entered  the  military  service  as  First-Lieutenant, 
and  Regimental  Quartermaster  of  the  Sixt^'-Fourth  Ohio  Volunteers.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  ])Obition  of  Captain  and 
A.ssiHtant  Quartermaster,  and  dui-ing  tin;  winter  was  on  duty  at  Bardstown, 
Kentucky.  After  the  capture  of  Nashville  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  trans- 
portation, land  and  river,  in  that  cit3\  After  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing 
he  was  ordered  to  tlie  front,  and  ])laced  in  (.liarge  of  the  field  transportation  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 

After  the  capture  of  Corinth  he  went  home  on  side  furlough,  and  was 
thence  ordered  tu  Maine  as  Chief  (^.uartei-inaster  in  that  State.     Subsequently 
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he  was  transferred  to  Washinoton  City  as  Post  Quartermaster,  and  remained 
on  that  duty  until  Juno,  1865,  when  he  was  made  Colonel  and  Inspector  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  He  was  then  retained  on  duty  at  the  War  Office, 
by  Secretary  Stanton  until  November,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Cincinnati  as 
Chief  Quartermaster  of  that  department. 

In  September,  1866,  he  was  brevetted  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers. 
Shortly  after  this  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  Avas  mustered  out  of 
service  on  the  1st  of  October,  having  completed  five  years  of  continuous  service 
in  the  army. 

General  Brinkerhoff  deserved!}^  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  competent  officers 
of  the  staff  corps  of  the  arm}-,  having  won  everj^  grade  of  his  department 
below  its  chief,  by  meritorious  and  efficient  service. 

General  Brinkerhoif  is  the  author  of  the  book  entitled  "The  Volunteer 
Quartermaster,"  which  is  still  the  standard  guide  for  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  After  his  retirement  from  the  army  ho 
returned    to    the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Mansfield. 

Charles  E.  Brown  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  July  4,  1834.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  Miami  University,  and  graduated  in  1854.  He  studied  law, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Louisiana;  but  in  1859  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  opened  an  office  in  Chillicothe. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Sixty-Third  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  under  Generjil  Pope  in 
Missouri,  and  participated  in  the  movements  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
New  Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten,  He  Avas  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  was 
engaged  at  luka,  and  at  Corinth,  October  3  and  4,  1862.  For  gallant  and  sol- 
dierl}- conduct  in  these  engagements  Captain  Brown  was  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  official  reports.  At  Corinth  he  was  the  only  officer  in  the  left  wing  of 
the  regiment  who  was  unhurt. 

He  was  promoted  to  Major  for  meritorious  conduct,  March  20,  1863,  and  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  May  17,  1863.  He  commanded  the  regimunt  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  was  engaged  at  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Eesaca,  Dallas,  and  Kene.saw 
Mountain.  On  the  22d  of  July,  in  front  of  Atlanta,  he  lost  his  left  leg,  and 
while  recovering  from  liis  wound  served  as  Provost-Marshal  of  the  Ei"hteenth 
Ohio  District. 

He  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  June  6,  1865,  and  was  subsequentlj-  brevetted 
Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  March  13.  1865,  '-for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  campaign  before  Atlanta,  Georgia."  He  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  at  Chillicothe. 

Jefferson  Brumrack  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Nintey-Fifth  Ohio, 
August  10,  1862;  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  October  4th;  mustered  out 
August  14,  1865.  His  appointment  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dated  from 
March  13,  1865. 

Henry  L.  Burnett  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate,  August  10,  1863,  under 
the  act  of  July  17,  1862.     He  conducted  the  famous  treason  trials  at  Indianap- 
YoL.  I.— 61. 
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olis.  and  was  also  associated  with  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  in  the  trial  of  the 
assassination  conspirators  at  Washington.  His  ajipointment  as  Brevet  Briga- 
dier-General was  "tor  meritorious  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice," 
to  date  from  March  13,  1SG5. 

After  leaving  the  army  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Cincinnati,  in 
partnership  with  Hon.  T.  W.  Bartley,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  W.  Burke  entered  the  service  as  Major  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Three 
Months'  Eegiment.  He  continued  in  the  same  rank  in  the  three  years'  organi- 
zation ;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  January  9,  1862,  and  to  Colonel, 
Januarv  20,  1803.  He  was  mustered  out  June  17,  1864;  but  he  afterward 
entered  the  Invalid  Corps.  His  rank  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  was  from 
March  13,  1865.  He  was  a  gallant  fighting  officer,  and  was  more  than  once 
severelv  wounded.  He  had  great  influence  among  his  fellow  Irishmen  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  used  it  well  and  wisely. 

John  Allen  Campbell  was  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  October  8,  1835.  He 
entered  the  service  as  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  in  April,  1861, 
and  served  in  that  capacit}^  until  the  following  August,  when  he  was  mustered 
out.  He  then  entered  the  First  Ohio  Infantry  as  First-Lieutenant.  He  served 
as  Ordnance  officer  on  the  stall'  of  General  A.  M.  McCook  until  after  the  evac- 
uation of  Corinth,  in  1862,  then  as  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  until 
November  26,  1862,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General.  In  March,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  Genei-al  Schofield, 
where  he  served  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  Januar3',  1865,  and  was  brevetted  Colonel  and  Brigadier-General 
March  13,  1865,  '-for  courage  in  the  field  and  marked  ability  and  fide]it3^" 

He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Eich  Mountain,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Perry- 
ville.  Stone  Puver,  all  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  Franklin,  Nashville, 
and  Wilmington.  After  being  mustered  out  as  a  volunteer  officer,  he  was 
appointed  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery.  He  is  an 
earnest  member  of  the  Republican  party. 

Charles  Candy  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Ohio  Novem- 
ber 25,  1861.  and  was  honorably  discharged  December  16,  1864.  .  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

John  S.  Casement  entered  the  three  months'  service  May  7,  1861,  as  Majqr 
of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Infantry.  When  the  regiment  was  reorganized  for  the  three 
year.s'  service  he  held  the  same  rank;  resigned  May  25, 1862.  In  August,  1862, 
he  wa.s  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  OhiiD  Infantry ; 
resigned  April  30,  1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  January  25,  1865. 

Mendal  Churchill  entered  the  Twenty-Seventh  Ohio  as  Captain,  August 
6.  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  November  2,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
March  l-O,  1864;  to  Colonel  Juno  27,  1864;  ho  resigned  September  15,1864. 
Hi.'i  brevet  rank  dated  from  March  13,  1865. 

Henry  M.  Cist  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  and  is  a  son  of  Charles  Cist,  Esq., 
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(well-known  as  an  earl}'  journalist,  and  compiler  of  "Cincinnati  in  1841,"  and 
"Cincinnati  in  1851.")  He  entered  the  Seventy-Fourth  Oliio  as  First-Lieuten- 
ant October  22,  1861.  May  22,  18G4,  he  was  appointed  Captain  and  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  of  volunteers,  and  afterward  promoted  to  Major.  He  was 
brevetted  Brigadier-Cxeneral  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Stone  Eiver,  and  in  the  campaign  under  General  Eosecrans,  terminating  in 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  for  meritorious  services  generally  throughout 
the  war,"  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

Benjamin  F.  Coates  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Ninety- 
First  Ohio,  August  10,  1862;  was  promoted  to  Colonel  December  9,  1864,  and 
was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  June  30,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  was  from 
March  13,  1865. 

James  M.  Comly  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  March  6,  1832.  He 
entered  the  United  States  service  in  June,  1861,  and  on  the  12th  of  August  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fortj^-Third  Ohio  Infantr3\  After  some 
time  spent  at  Camp  Chase,  he  gave  up  the  Lieutenant- Colonelc}'  of  the  Forty- 
Third,  for  the  appointment  of  Major  of  the  Twentj'-Third  Ohio  Infantr}',  tlien 
in  the  field,  for  the  sake  of  getting  more  speedilj^  into  active  service.  He  was 
mustered  as  Major  on  the  31st  of  October,  1861,  and  he  commanded  the  reo-i- 
ment  in  every  action  in  which  it  was  subsequently  engaged,  except  for  a  short 
time  in  the  morning  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  He  was  eventually  made 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  (to  date  from  March  13, 
1865),  the  latter  position  having  been  earned  by  gallant  and  faithful  service  in 
the  field.  General  Comlj-,  after  the  Avar,  became  editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  at  Columbus,  where  he  displayed  marked  ability  as  a  writer  and  poli- 
tician, and  came  to  exert  large  influence.  His  historj^  in  the  field  may  be  best 
read  in  the  history  of  the  regiment  he  commanded  so  long,  and  led  to  so 
much  honor.  During  the  war  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Surgeon-General 
Smith,  of  Columbus. 

Henry  S.  Commager  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Ohio 
Inflmtrj',  jSTovember  10,  1861;  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  July  29,  1862; 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  August  28,  1862;  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eighty-Fourth  Ohio  February  22,  1865.  Brevet  rank  dates  from  February 
27,  1865. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN  was  appointed  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Seventj'-Xinth 
Ohio  November  12,  1862;  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  in  1863;  he  resigned 
November  15, '1863,  and  afterward  became"  Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  United 
States  Colored  Infantr3^     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Benjamin  Eusii  Cowen  was  born  August  15,  1831,  in  the  village  of  Moore- 
field,  Harrison  Count}^  Ohio,  to  which  place  his  parents  had  emigrated  in  1825, 
from  Washington  County,  New  York.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Wood,  of  the  latter  county.  His  father,  Judge  B.  S.  Cowen,  gave  up  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  for  that  of  law,  and  has,  since  1832,  resided  at  St.  Clairsville, 
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Ohio.  An  uui-lo,  lion.  Esek  Coweu,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  Yoi'k  Coui't 
of  Appeals,  and  was  the  author  of  "Cowen's  Treatise,'  Cowen's  Eej)orts,"  and 
othei"  legal  works. 

General  Cowen  received  an  English  and  classical  education  at  "Erooks'a 
Institute,"  and  another  school  of  like  character  in  St.  Clairsville.  This  was 
supplemented  by  a  practical  printer's  education  in  the  office  of  the  Belmont 
Chronicle.  He  became  local  editor  of  that  paper  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
four  veai-s  later  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  During  this  time  he  also 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John  Alexander,  but  he  never  practiced  in  that  pro- 
fession. In  September,  1854,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Thoburn,  of  Belmont 
Countv.  Three  years  afterward  he  disposed  of  the  Chronicle,  and  removed  to 
Bellair.  There  he  was  in  mercantile  business  until  1860,  having,  in  the  mean- 
time, served  as  member  ol'  the  Legislat\irc.  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

His  first  military  appointment  was  that  of  Engineer-in-Chief„  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  on  Governor  Dennisons  statf.  This  post  he  i-esigned  upon  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Captain  Wallace's  company,  in 
the  Fifteenth  Ohio.  He  did  not,  however,  sever  his  connection  with  the  Legis- 
lature, which  was  then  in  session,  until  its  adjournment,  when  he  joined  his 
ret'iraent  at  Zanesville.  He  Avas  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  May  24t4),  and 
assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant-Commissarj'  of  Subsistence.  In  the  sunimer  of 
18G1  he  received  the  appointment  as  Additional  Paymaster,  dating  from  June 
1.  He  served  at  Washington  and  in  West  Yirginia  in  this  capacity.  He  also 
served  at  the  same  time  as  Pay  Agent  for  Ohio,  in  forwarding  soldiers'  pay  to 
their  friends  at  home. 

In  December,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  as  chief  paymaster  of 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf;  but  before  leaving  for  that  post  he  was  tendered 
the  position  of  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio,  by  Governor  Brough.  He  accepted 
this,  and  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  with  suspension  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances, he  entered  upon  his  new  duties  in  January,  1864.  In  this  jjosition  there 
was  the  greatest  need  of  a  man  thoroughly  systematic  and  prompt,  as  well  as 
untiringly  energetic,  to  accomplish  its  manifold  duties.  To  General  Cowen's 
intelligent  labors  in  this  department  is  due  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Ohio.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  his  ability  was  dis- 
played in  his  management  of  the  calling  out  and  equipment  of  the  "National 
Guard;"  where,  in  twelve  days,  thirty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  men  were  organized,  mustered,  clothed,  equipped,  and  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  military  authorities.  It  was  "foi-  meritorious  services  while 
acting  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  organizing,  equijiping,  and 
forwarding  to  the  field,  the  troops  'known  as  the  Ohio  National  Guards,"  that 
he  received  the  successive  appointments  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Brevet 
Colonel,  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865.  Gen- 
eral Cox  retained  General  Cowen  in  the  same  position.' 

In  politicks  General  Cowen  was  originally  a  Whig,  having  advocated  the 
clcclion  of  General  Taylor  in  1848,  and  having  voted  for  General  Scott  in  1852. 
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Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  he  became  a  Republican.  Ho  was  Soc- 
retaiy^of  the  anti-Nebraska  Convention  which  assembled  in  Columbus  in  1854, 
and  in  1856  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  which  nominated 
General  Fremont  for  President.  He  has  since  that  time  acted  with  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

John  E.  Cummins  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Ninety- 
Ninth  Ohio  August  9, 1862.  He  was  afterward  translerred  to  the  Fiftieth  Ohio, 
and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Fifth  Ohio 
February  15,  1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  November  -1,  1865. 

J.  R.  CocKERiLL  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Seventieth  Ohio,  to  rank 
from  October  2,  1861.  He  resigned  April  13,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates 
from  March  13,  1865. 

Andrew  R.  Z.  Dawson  entered  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Infantry  as  Captain 
September  11,  1861  (having  served  as  First-Lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment 
in  the  three  months'  service).  He  was  promoted  to  Major  July  22,  lh64,  and 
was  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  On  March  2.  ]S(j5, 
he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Seventh  Ohio, 
and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  in  January,  1866.  His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  November  21,  1865. 

AzARiAU  N.  DoANE  entered  the  Twelfth  Ohio  in  the  three  months'  service, 
and  on  the  12th  of  June,  1861,  was  promoted  to  Captain.  He  resigned  October 
18,  1861.  He  Avas  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Seventy-Ninth  Ohio 
August  19,  1862,  and  promoted  to  Colonel  June  8,  1865,  but  was  mustered  out 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel.     His  brevet  rank  dates  i'vom  March  13,  1865. 

Francis  Darr  entered  the  Tenth  Ohio  as  Second-Lieutenant  June  3,  1861, 
and  on  the  3d  of  August  following,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Commissary 
of  Subsistence,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  January  1,  1863,  and  afterward  to  Brevet  Colonel.  He  served  with  Cen- 
eral  Rosecrans  in  AVcst  Virginia;  then  with  General  Euell  in  Kentucky,  subse- 
quently witli  Rosecrans  again  in  Kentucky,  and  afterward  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  alwa^-s  ranking  as  an  efticient  and  very  capable  officer.  His  ajipuintment 
as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  was  ''for  meritorious  conduct  in  the  Subsistence 
and  Provost-Marshal-General's  Departments,"  to  date  from  March  13.  1865. 

Charles  G.  Eaton  entered  the  Seventy-Second  Ohio  as  Captain  November 
30,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  April  6,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Novem- 
ber 29,  1862,  and  to  Colonel  April  0,  1864.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regi- 
ment in  September,  1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  ^[arch  13,  1865. 

John  Eaton,  Jr.,  entered  the  service  August  15,  1861,  as  Chaplain  of  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Si.\l3--Third  United 
States  Colored  troops  October  10,  1863.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13, 
1865.     After  the  war  he  settled  in   Tennessee,  became  editor  of  a  new  Radical 

Repul)lican  journal  called  the  Memphis  Post,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  leaders 
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of  the  dominant  Eadical  party  of  Tennessee.     He  was  elected  Superintendent 
of  Public  Education  in  ISGG,  on  the  State  Eadical  ticket. 

John  J.  Elwell  was  born  in  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  June  22, 
1S20.  In  the  vear  1S4()  he  o-raduated  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  soon  after 
removed  to  Orwell.  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced  for  about  nine 
years.  In  1S55  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  removed  to  Cleveland,  where 
he  established  "The  Western  Law  Monthly."  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. 

He  was  appointed  Assistant- Quartermaster  August  3,  1861,  and  began  his 
duties  at  Cleveland,  in  equipping  several  cavalry  regiments  with  horses.  In 
the  summer  of  1862  he  was  appointed  a  Division-Quartermaster  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Secessionville  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  post  of  Chief-Quartermaster  of  that  department,  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  Besides  attending  to  his  regular  duties  in  this  department 
he  acted  at  the  battle  of  Secessionville  as  volunteer  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Benham,  and  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  he  aided  in  rallying  the  men. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  being  reduced  in  health,  he  was  transferred  to 
Elmira,  Xew  York,  where  he  had  charge,  as  Quartermaster,  of  the  great  "draft 
rendezvous,"  and  of  the  prison  camp,  and  Avas,  besides,  connected  with  the 
Cavalry  Bureau,  in  Avhich  connection  he  purchased  and  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton seventeen  thousand  horsey 

In  the  early  part  of  1866  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned  to 
•Clevehmd.     His  rank  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dates  from  Max'ch,  1865. 

J.  M.  Frizell  organized  the  Ninety-Fourth  Ohio,  and  was  commissioned 
Colonel  August  14,  1862.  He  resigned  February  22,  1863.  He  had  previously 
served  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  from  April  29,  1861,  to  De- 
cember 21,  1861.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Joseph  S.  Fullerton,  a  native  of  Eoss  County,  Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of 
Miami  University,  was  a  resident  of  St.  Louis  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-General  with  the  rank  of  Major  March  11, 
18G3.  lie  served  on  the  staff  of  General  O.  O.  Howard  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. His  brevet  rank  was  conferred  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
during  the  Atlanta  campaign,"  to  date  from  March  13, 1865.  His  last  military 
Bcrvice  was  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  ordered  by  Pres- 
ident Johnston,  in  which  he  assisted  Major-General  Steedman. 

P^DWARD  P.  FyFFE  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Twentj^-Sixth  Ohio  Eegi- 
rnent  June  10,  1861.  He  was  honorably  discharged  December  18,  1863,  and 
aTicrward  appointed  in  the  Veteran  Eeserve  Corj)S.  His  brevet  rank  dates 
from  March  13,  1865. 

Horatio  G.  Gibso.n  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Second  Ohio  Heavy  Artil- 
lery August  15,  1863.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  August  23, 
1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 
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^YM.  H.  Gibson  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Forty -Nintli  Ohio  August  31, 
1861.  He  was  mustered  out  on  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  September  5, 
1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  His  career  was  active  and 
honorable,  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  superior  officers.  He  entered  the 
service  under  a  cloud,  having  been  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  been 
ejected  from  his  office  by  Governor  Chase  for  a  defalcation  of  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars.  His  fault  was  not  in  taking  the  money,  but  in 
concealing  the  fact  that  it  had  been  taken,  before  his  entry  into  office,  by  his 
predecessor  and  relative,  Mr.  Breslin.  General  sympathy  was  felt  fur  him,  :ind 
it  was  felt  that  his  entry  into  the  military  service  was  a  manly  effort  to  wipe 
out  the  stigma  which  weakness  rather  than  intentional  guilt  had  placed  upon 
him.  His  career  did  this,  and  gave  him  an  honored  name  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  State. 

Samuel  A.  Gilbert  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Forty-Fourth  OIno  Octo- 
ber 14,  1861.  He  resigned  April  20,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13,  1865. 

JosiAH  Given  entered  the  service  June  3,  1861,  as  Captain  of  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Ohio.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Eighteenth  Ohio,  and  promoted  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  August  17,  1861  ;  was  transferred  to  the  Seventy-Fourth 
Ohio,  and  promoted  to  Colonel  May  16,  1863.  He  resigned  Sej^tember  29, 1864. 
His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

William  Given  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Ohio  August  18,  1862,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  reginu-nt,  June  30,  1865. 
His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

James  H.  Godman  entered  tlic  service  as  Major  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  April 
26,  1861.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  JanuaryO,  1862,  and  to  Colo- 
nel November  29,  1862.  He  was  honorably  discharged  (after  receiving  severe 
wounds)  Jul}'  28,  1863.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  He  was 
elected  Auditor  of  Ohio  on  the  Eadical  Eepublican  ticket  in  1863,  and  re-elected 
at  the  elections  in  1865  and  1867.  As  a  State  official  he  fully  sustained  the  l)i"-h 
character  which  his  conduct  in  the  field  had  won  him. 

Henry  H.  Giesy  entered  the  Forty-Sixth  Ohio  as  Captain,  December  26 
1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Major  September  16,  1862.     He  was  killed  May  28, 
1864,  at  Dallas,  Georgia;  and  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle 
of  Dallas,"  he  was  given  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Colonel,  and 
Erigadier-General,  to  date  from  Kny  28,  1864. 

William  Douglas  Hamilton  was  born  in  Scotland  May  24,  1832.  He 
emigrated  to  this  counti-y  in  1838,  and  settled  in  ^Iiiskingum  Countv,  near 
Zanesville.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Dela\vai-e,  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  studied  law  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  graduating  in  the  cia.ss 
of  1859. 

At  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he  was  practicing  law  in   Zanesville    but  he 
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abandoned  his  profession  and  raised  the  first  three  j-ears'  company  in  that  jiart 
of  the  State.  He  Avas  assigned  to  the  Thirtj-'Second  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served 
through  the  "West  Virginia  and  Shenandoah  campaigns,  but,  fortunately^,  was  at 
home  on  recruiting  ser;vice  when  his  regiment  was  surrendered  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
In  December,  1862,  Captain  Hamilton  was  directed  by  Governor  Tod  to 
recruit  the  Xinth  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  of  this  regiment  he  was  appointed  Colonel. 
He  served  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  on  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  His  military  services  extend  over  a  period  of 
four  years;  one  with  infantry  and  three  with  cavalry.  He  was  made  Brevet 
Brigadier-General '•  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  rendered  during  the 
campaign  ending  in  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  armies  of  Johnston  and 
Lee." 

Andrew  L.  Harris  was  Captain  in  the  three  months'  organization  of  the 
Twentieth  Ohio.  He  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Seventy-Fifth  Ohio 
November  9,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  January  12,  1863;  to  Colonel  May 
3,  1863  ;  and  Avas  mustered  out  January  15,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  13,  1865. 

James  H.  Hart  was  commissioned   First-Lieutenant  of  the  Seventy-First 

Ohio  October  7,  1861 ;  promoted  to  Captain ;  to  Major  April  6,  1862;  to 

Lieutenant-Colonel  April  2,  186-4  ;  and  to  Colonel  November  29,  1865.     His  bre- 
vet rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

EcssELL  Hastings  was  commissioned  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Twenty- 
Third  Ohio  Infantiy  June  1,  1861 ;  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  March  23, 
1862;  to  Captain  August  8,  1863;  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  March  8,  1865. 
He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 

14,  1865,  and  was  given  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of 
Opequan,  Virginia." 

Thomas  T.  Heath  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Ohio 
Cavahw  August  26,  1861 ;  promoted  to  Colonel  August  11,  1863  ;  and  mustered 
out  with  the  regiment  October  30,  1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  December 

15,  1864. 

George  "NV.  Hoge  was  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1832.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  in  August,  1862,  he  gave  up  his  yjosition  and 
accepted  an  ai)pointment  as  First-Lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  In  June  of  the  next  year  he  was  promoted  to  Captain. 
With  liis  regiment  he  participated  in  the  following  battles:  Wilderness,  S^^ott- 
Hylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Monocacy,  "Winchester,  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar 
Creek.  During  the  whole  or  a  porti(;n  of  six  of  these  engagemcnls  Captain 
Hoge  commanded  the  i-egiment.  He  was  struck  five  times  by  the  enemy's  balls, 
and  several  times  waB  mentioned  favorably  in  ollicial  reports. 

On  the  17th  of  Xovcinber,  186-1,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Lighty-Third  Ohio  Infantry.     Ho  at  once  assumed  command  of  the 
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regiment,  and  twelve  days  latei'  was  engaged  at  Spring  Hill  and  Franklin.  lie 
was  again  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  anil  after  tliat  was  transferred  to 
the  East,  joining  General  Sherman's  army  at  Goldsboro',  North  Carolina.  He 
was  mastered  out  in  July,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  bears  date  from  March 
13,  1865. 

E.  S.  HoLLOWAY  was  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  in  the  Forty-First 
Ohio  October  10,  1861 ;  promoted  to  Captain  September  8,  1862  ;  lo  Major  No- 
vember 26,  1864;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  March  18,  1865,  and  to  Colonel  May  81, 
1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Marcellus  J.  W.  HoLTON  was  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  in  the  Fifiy- 
Ninth  Ohio  September  27,  1861 ;  was  j)romoted  to  Captain  May  9,  186-i  ;  mus- 
tered out  October  29,  1864.  He  entered  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Fiftli 
Ohio  as  Lieutenant-Culonel  March  16,  1865,  and  was  afterward  appointed  Bi-e- 
vet  Colonel.     His  rank  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Horace  N.  Howland  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Third  Ohio  Cav- 
alry August  15,  1861 ;  promoted  to  Major  January  5,  1863;  to  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel November  23,  1§63,  and  to  Colonel  April  8,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out 
with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Lewis  C.  Hunt  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Sixty-Seventh  Ohio  Reg- 
iment September  1,  1862;  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  March  18,  1865,  and 
w^as  mustered  out  September  1,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13,  1865. 

Samuel  H.  Hurst  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Seventj'-Third  Ohio 
Infiintry  November  1,  1861  ;  was  promoted  to  Major  June  21,  1862;  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel February  17,  1864,  and  to  Colonel  July  13,  1864.  He  was  mustered 
out  Avith  his  i-egiment  July  20,  1.865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

E.  P.  HuTCHiNS  was  commissioned  Caj)tain  of  the  Ninety-Fourth  Ohio  July 
22,  1862;  was  ijromoted  to  Major  February  22,  1863,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
October  8,  1863.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  June  6,  1865.  His 
brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Walter  F.  Herrick  was  commissioned  Major  of  tlie  Fortj'-Third  Ohio 
January  21,  1862;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  October  12,  1862,  and 
afterward  to  Brevet  Colonel.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

John  S.  Jones  entered  the  service  April  16,  1861,  as  First-Lieutenant  of  the 
Fourth  Ohio  Lifantry  in  the  three  months'  service.  When  the  regiment  was 
reorganized  for  the  tliree  years'  service,  he  Avent  into  the  new  organization,  and 
was  promoted  to  Captain  June  25,  1862.  He  was  mustered  out  vvith  the  regi- 
ment in  1864.  In  September  of  the  same  year  lie  was  appointed  Colonel  of  tho 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Fourth  Ohio,  a  regiment  organized  for  one  year's 
service.  He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  June  28,  1865.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  June  27,  1865. 
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Theodore  Jones  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirtieth 
Ohio  Intlintiy  August  2,  18G1;  Avas  promoted  to  Colonel  November  29,  1862,  in 
which  rank  he  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  August  13,  18G5.  His  bre- 
vet rank  dates  from  March  13,  1805. 

Wells  S.  Jones  entered  the  service  as  Captain  in  the  Fifty-Third  Ohio  In- 
fantry October  4,  18(31,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  April  18,  1862.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment  August  11,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  13,  1865. 

John  H.  Kelly  was  appointed  Major  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
Ohio,  August  22, 1862  ;  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  February  6, 1863,  and  to 
Colonel  September  20,  1863,  in  which  rank  he  was  mustered  out  with  his  reg- 
iment in  July,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  campaign  of  Mobile  and- for  faithful  serv- 
ices during  the  war." 

R.  P.  Kennedy  was  at  college  in  Connecticut  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
bellion. He  hastened  to  his  home  in  Ohio  and  joined  the  Twenty-Third  Ohio  as 
Second-Lieutenant,  June  1, 1861.  On  February  9, 1862,  he  was  promoted  to  First- 
Lieutenant,  and  served  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  General  Scammon's 
staff  at  the  battles  of  Cub  Eun,  South  Mountain,  and  Antietam.  On  October  7, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  United  States  volunteers, 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  General  Crook's  staff.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  during  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
from  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver  until  after  the  battle  of  Mis- 
sion liidge,  in  November,  1863. 

Captain  Kennedy  served  on  General  Kenner  Garrard's  staff  through  the  At- 
lanta Campaign,  and  at  the  close  of  it  was  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  the  De- 
partment of  West  Virginia,  and  was  made  Adjutant-General  of  that  department. 

On  November  17,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  volunteers,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  bj-  brevet.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  on  the  staff  of  General  Crook,  commanding  the  department,  until 
March,  1865,  when,  for  gallant  services,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-Sixth  JJegiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  mustered 
out  September  10,  1865,  alter  which  he  began  tlic  practice  of  law  at  Washing- 
ton, Fayette  County,  Ohio.     His  brevet  rank  tlatcs  from  March  13,  1865. 

IiOHEKT  L.  Ki.MHKiiLY  was  conHuissioncd  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Forty- 
First  Ohio  Lifantry  ;  was  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  January  21,1862;  to 
Captain,  March  17,  1862;  to  Major,  November  20,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
January  1,  18»i5;  to  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundi-cd  and  Ninety-First  Ohio,  March 
9,  1865.     ]IiH  brevet  rank  dates  March  13,  1865. 

Henry  D.  Kingsbury  entered  the  three  montlis'  sei-vice  Ajiril  27,  1861,  as 
FirHt-Lieutcnant  in  the  Foui-teentli  (Jiiio  liilaDiry.  When  the  regiment  was  re- 
organized for  the  three  years'  service  he  was  promoted  to  Captain,  August  17, 
1861  ;  to  Major,  July  17,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  December  21,  1862;  mus- 
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tered  out  November  7,  1804.  He  m'us  coiniuis.si.nicd  Colonel  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eiglity-Ninth  Ee<,nmeiit  Murcli  7,  18G5.  Brevet  rank  dales  from 
March  10,  1862. 

John  Q.  Lane  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Ninety-Seventh  Ohio,  Sei)tem- 
ber  2, 18G2,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  Juno  12,  18G5.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  18G5. 

E.  Bassett  Langdon  was  born  Februaiy  27,  1827,  near  Lin  wood,  a  station 
on  the  Little  Miami  Eailroad,  about  three  miles  from  the  corporation  line  of 
Cincinnati.  His  father,  Eev.  Oliver  Langdon,  died  in  September  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Bassett  Langdon  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born, 
but  he  displayed  such  a  fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits  that  his  mother  often 
said  of  him:  "Bassett  was  never  intended  for  a  farmer."  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic school  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  short  time,  and  then  was  sent  to  Woodward 
College,  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  pa.ssed  three  years.  After  this  he  entered  Mi- 
ami University,  where  he  remained  two  years,  but  did  not  graduate.  lie  then 
returned  to  the  farm,  and,  notwithstanding  his  motlier's  prediction,  he  remained 
in  charge  of  it  until  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  was  placed  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  elected.  He  was 
twice  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  and  afterward  he  served  one  term  as  Senator 
from  Hamilton  Count}'.  During  the  leisure  hours  of  his  legislative  career,  lie 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  and  at  its  close  was  prepared  by  Hon.  William  S. 
Groesbeck  for  admission  to  the  bar.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  jn-o- 
fession,  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  First  Ohio  Infantry  for  the  three-years'  serv- 
ice, he  was  commissioned  its  Major.  In  this  capacity  he  served  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  regiment  until  after  the  evacuation  of  Coi-inth,  in  1862,  when,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  General  A.  M.  McCook,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Inspector- 
General  on  McCook's  staff".  After  the  battles  of  Peiryville  and  Stone  Eiver, 
upon  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Parrott  to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Langdon  (he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenunt-Colonel  Juno  2,  1862) 
returned  to  the  command  of  his  regiment.  He  retained  this  command  through 
the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  and  was  afterward  brevetted  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  and  Mission  Ilitlge,"  to  date  from  ]\Iarch  13,  1805. 
After  the  war  he  received  the  appointmcHt  of  As.sessqr  of  Internal  IJcvc-nue  in 
the  First  District  of  Ohio.  His  nomination  was  opj)osed,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  third  effort  that  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This  opposition  embit- 
tered the  last  days  of  his  life.  He  held  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  May 
30,  1807. 

This  is  a  brief  record  of  his  life  of  forty  years.  Of  his  character  no  word 
of  reproach  was  ever  spoken.  It  is  related  of  him  that  no  act  of  unkindnese 
or  of  disobedience  ever  pained  the  heart  of  his  widowed  mother.  That  he  pos- 
sessed a  tender  and  thoughtful  regard  for  the  members  of  his  household,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  in  entering  the  service  of  his  couu- 
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try,  ma}- be  seen, by  this  extract  from  a  pvivale  letter  written  to  bis  sister,  but  sent 
to  his  brother,  with  directions  to  give  it  to  her  only  in  case  he  was  killed  in  the 
war.  It  is  dated  at  Camp  "Wood,  near  Munfordsville.  Kentuck}-,  December  18, 
1S61 :  '-But  the  realities  of  war  are  around  me,  and  I  am  not  insensible  to  its 
dangers,  and  have  thought  over  the  whole  subject  again  and  again.  If  I  felt 
6ure  that  death  would  be  the  onl}^  portion  I  should  reap  from  this  war,  I  should 
not  the  less  be  satisfied,  and  even  glad  that  I  had  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of 
my  country  in  the  hour  of  her  extreme  need.  I  could  not  feel  that  I  had  per- 
formed my  duty  to  that  country,  which,  in  peaceful  times,  has  honored  and 
trusted  me,  nor  to  the  parents  who  gave  mc  birth — to  you  who  live  now,  nor  to 
those  who  are  to  come  after  all  of  us  shall  have  passed  the  dread  trial  that 
comes  but  once,  but  must  come  to  all,  if  I  had  done  otherwise  than  I  have  in 
this  matter."  As  a  soldier  General  Langdon  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery. 
At  Pittsburg  Landing  his  commanding  form  made  him  a  mark  for  the  enemy's 
sharp-shooters.  One  of  their  balls  tore  his  hat  from  his  head  and  knocked  him 
from  his  horse.  At  Perryville  and  at  Stone  River,  while  acting  as  a  staff-officer 
for  General  McCook,  his  horse  was  sliot  under  him,  and  he  was  sj)ecially  men- 
tioned for  gallant  conduct  by  both  Eosecrans  and  McCook.  Elsewhere  in  this 
work  is  recorded  the  story  of  his  gallant  conduct  at  Mission  Ridge;  where,  not- 
withstanding he  received  an  almost  mortal  wound,  he  still  kept  with  his  men, 
and  was  among  the  first  within  the  cnemj-'s  works.  From  this  wound  he  never 
fully  recovered.  The  shock  to  his  system  induced  an  affection  of  the  heart.  His 
death,  though  not  unexpected,  was  sudden.  On  the  morning  of  May  30,  1867, 
he  rose  early;  his  breakfast  was  brought  to  him  by  his  devoted  sisters,  but  it 
was  not  touched.  Near  dinner-time  one  of  them  brought  him  some  mulled 
wine  as  a  reviving  drink.  On  rising  up  to  receive  it  his  head  fell  forward,  and 
when  it  was  lifted  by  his  sister's  hand  life  had  jiassed  away.  To  the  number 
of  brave  men  who  j-ielded  their  lives  at  Mission  Ridge  was  added  one  more,  in 
the  jierson  of  E.  Bassett  Langdon,  who  as  trul}^  died  for  his  country  as  if  he 
had  fallen  in  that  historic  charge. 

John  C.  Lee  was  residing  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
engaged  in  successful  practice  of  the  law.  On  the  25th  of  November,  18G1,  ho 
was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Ohio  Infantr}',  and  soon  after  was 
ordered  to  "West  V^irginia.  He  served  for  a  short  time  as  president  of  a  court- 
martial  convened  by  order  of  General  Rosccrans  at  Charleston,  and  tlicn  joined 
his  regiment  at  Hoinncy.  Being  the  senior  officer  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  district  of  the  South  Potomac  by  order  of  General  Schcnck.  Ho  marched 
under  command  of  Schenck  to  the  relief  of  Milroy  at  McDowell,  in  May,  1862. 
He  also  participated  in  tiie  Shenandoah  campaign  which  culminated  in  tho 
battle  of  Cross  Kc^'s.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Freeman's  Ford,  "White  Sulj)liur 
Springs,  Warrciiton,  Bristow's  Station,  New  Baltimore,  New  Market,  Tlioroiigli- 
fare  Gaj),  Gainesville,  Chantilly,  and  the  Second  Bnll  Run,  in  all  which  he  re- 
ceived (he  special  commendation  of  his  superior  officers.  At  Chancelloi.svilie, 
in  1863,  he  was  on  the  right  when  the  encjiny  made  such  a  i'lii-ioiis  assault  on  the 
Eleventh   Corps,  and   by  his  determined   cdorts,  aided    by  Orland   Smith  of  the 
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Seventj'-Third  Ohio  and  MeGro;ir(y  of  the  Sixty-First,  did  nmeli  to  stay  the 
tide  of  Ecbcl  success.  On  aecount  of  scvoi-c  illness  in  liis  faniilj'  General  Leo 
unwillingly  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  received  May  18,  18G3.  AVhen 
the  National  Guard  was  called  out  he  was  commissiojied  Colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-Fourth  Ohio,  which  did  service  around  the  fortifications  of 
Washington.  He  was  mustered  out  August  27,  18G4,  and  brevctted  Brigadier- 
General  March,  1865.  Ho  was  placed  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
Eepublican  ticket  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  the  declination  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Gallowaj'  of  the  nomination  of  the  convention  to  t1iat  office,  and  he  was  elected 
in  October,  18G7. 

Frederick  W.  Lister  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Thirtj'-First  Ohio 
September  28,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  February  28,  1862;  to 
Colonel  of  the  Fortieth  United  States  Colored  Troops  April  21),  1865.  His 
brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Charles  F.  Manderson  entered  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  Three  Months'  Regi- 
ment May  30,  1861.  He  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  three  years'  organiza- 
tion of  the  same  regiment  September  1,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  April  7, 
1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  January  19,  1863,  and  to  Colonel  March  15,  1863. 
His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

William  H.  Martin  was  a  conductor  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
Dayton  Eailroad.  He  organized  a  company  and  was  commissioned  Captain  in 
the  Ninety-Third  Ohio;  Avas  promoted  to  Major  Februarj'  2,  1863,  and  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel March  1,  1863.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  account  of 
wounds,  December  2,  1863.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  June  8,  1865. 

Edwin  C.  Mason  served  as  Captain  in  the  Second  Ohio  Three  Months'  Eeg- 
iment.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Sixth 
Ohio  September  21,  1864,  wnth  which  he  served  until  mustered  out  June  18, 
1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  June  3,  1865. 

O.  C.  Maxwell  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Second  Ohio  Infiantry 
August  31,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  December  24,  1862;  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  December  31,  1862.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  account  of  wounds 
February  1,  1864.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninety-Fourth  Ohio  March  14,  1865;  was  promoted  to  Colonel  October  22, 
1865,  and  was  mustered  out  Avith  the  regiment  October  24,  1865.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  He  afterward  received  a  lucrative  api>ointment 
from  President  Johnson  in  the  Iiiternal  Kevenue  service.     He  resides  at  Lebanon. 

James  McCleary  entered  the  Forty-First  (.)hio  as  Second-Lieutenant, 
August  20,  1861  ;  Avas  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant,  January  0,  1862;  to  Cap- 
tain, September  16,  1862,  and  to  Major,  November  23,  1865.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865,  "for 
o-allant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Stone 
River,  Tennessee,"  and  of  Brevet  Colonel  from  the  same  date,  "for  gallant  and 
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distinguished  services  in  the  battles  of  Stone  Iviver,  Chicknmauga,  and  Mission 
Eidije.  East  Tennessee,  and  for  marked  faithfulness  during  the  war."  His  rank 
as  Brevet  Brigadier-General  dates  from  the  same  time,  '-for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  at  the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga, 
and  Mission  Eidge,  East  Tennessee,  and  for  faithful  services  during  the  war." 

IIexry  K.  McConnell  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Seventy-First 
Ohio,  November  13,  ISGl,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  May  30,  1863.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment  in  January,  186G.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
Mareh  13,  1SG5. 

AxsoN  G.  McCooK  was  born  at  Stcubenville,  Ohio,  October  10,  1835.  He 
is  a  nephew  of  the  lamented  General  Eobcrt  L.  McCook,  and  of  the  other 
brothers,  George  AV.  and  Alexander  M.  McCook.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Jetferson  Count}- ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was 
forced  to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts  for  a  living.  In  1854  he  crossed  the  plains 
to  California,  and  remained  there  until  1860,  when  he  returned  to  Ohio. 

Upon  the  call  for  troops,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  raised  the  first  company 
in  Eastern  Ohio,  and  was  mustered  into  the  three-months'  service  as  Captain 
in  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry.  He  thus  served  through  the  campaign  with  the 
first  troops  in  the  field  from  Ohio,  and  was  present  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Eun.  "When  the  regiment  was  reorganized  for  the  three-years'  service  he  was 
commissioned  as  Major,  and  was  promoted  successivel}'  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Colonel.  He  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  engaged 
alwavs  with  ci*edit,  and  sometimes  with  distinction,  at  Stone  Eiver,  Chicka- 
mauga, Mission  Eidge,  and  in  the  numerous  hard-fought  battles  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign.     He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment,  October  10,  186-1. 

In  March,  1865,  the  Governor  of  Ohio  tendered  him  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.  lie  accepted  the  position, 
and  took  the  regiment  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  where  it  performed  valuable 
gnnr<l-duty  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  sumnier  of  1865  Colonel  McCook 
was  made  Brevet  Brigadier-General  "for  meritorious  services,"  in  the  language 
of  the  order  announcing  the  promotion,  to  date  froni  March  13,  1865.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  was  discharged,  to  accept  the  office  of  Assessor  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  District. 

J.  E.  McGowAN  served  as  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-First  Ohio 
Three  Months'  Eegiment,  from  the  27th  of  April,  1861.  He  entered  the  One 
Hundred  'and  Eleventh  Ohio,  August  6,  1862,  as  Captain.  He  was  mustered 
out.  Mtirc'h  24,  1864,  and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  tlie  First  United  States 
llvnvy  Artillery  (colored  troops).     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  ]\Iarch  13,  1865. 

StkI'IIE.n  J.  MrGKOAKTY  was  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Hamilton  County. 
lie  waH  oommiHsioried  C^'aplain  of  the  Tt-ntli  Oliio  '^fhree  ]\I()nths'  Eegiment, 
April  18,  1861;  promoted  to  liicnlenant-Colonel  of  tlu;  Sixly- P'ii'st  Eegiment, 
April  23,  1862;  to  Colonel,  September  23,  lH(i2;  IruiisCerred  to  the  Eighty-Sec- 
ond Ohio,  March,  1865,  wlien  the  Sixty- First  and  Eighty-Second  were  consol- 
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idated.  He  lost  an  arm  in  the  service.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  Ma}'  1, 
1865.  He  was  a  conspicuously  gallant  and  efficient  officer;  and,  by  reason  of 
his  birth,  had  great  influence  in  securing  the  support  of  the  war  by  the  masses 
of  Irish  citizens  in  Cincinnati. 

Edward  S.  Meyer  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  Ohio,  November  11,  18152,  and  was  promoted  to  Major,  November  3, 
1864.  He  resigned,  January  1,  1865.  He  afterward  entered  the  Fifth  Ilegi- 
ment  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  in  which  ho  received  the  appointments  of  Bre- 
vet Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brevet  Colonel.  His  brevet  rank  as  Brigadier- 
General  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Granville  Moody  was  a  noted  minister  of  the  Methodist  E[)iscopal 
Church,  of  fervid  patriotism,  and  with  a  gift  of  insi)iriiig  enthusiasm  amuiig 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Seventy-Fourth  Ohio,  December  10,  1861  ;  and,  after  having  command  of  Camp 
Chase  for  a  time,  took  the  field  with  his  regiment.  He  won  the  title  of  "  fight- 
ing parson"  hy  his  gallantrj'  at  Stone  Eiver.  He  resigned,  Maj'  16,  1863. 
His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  More  particular  mention  of  some 
of  his  services  ma}'  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

John  C.  Moore  served  as  Captain  in  the  Eighty-Fifth  Ohio,  a  three 
months'  regiment,  partially  organized  in  June,  1862.  On  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  he  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Eighty-Eighth  Ohio,  from  which 
he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
United  States  Colored  Troops.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to  Colonel.  His 
brevet  rank  dates  from  November  21,  1865. 

August  Moor,  an  oflicer  of  German  birth  and  Cincinnati  residence,  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Ohio,  June  10,  1861.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  July  23,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  13,  1865,  "  for  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Droop  Mountain  and  Pied- 
mont, Virginia." 

Marshall  F.  Moore  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Ohio,  De- 
cember 31,  1862,  and  was  honorably  discharged,  November  7, 1864.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war,  and  especially  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro',  Georgia." 

Samuel  R.  Mott  Avas  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Fifty-Seventh  (.)hio, 
October  20,  1861  ;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  April  16,  1863,  and 
.  Colonel  Auo-ust  10,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  bre- 
vet rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Eeuben  Delavan  Mussey  is  the  son  of  R.  D.  Miissey,  the  well-known  sur- 
rjeon  who  in  his  day  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  America.  He  was 
born  May  30,  1833,  at  Hanover,  Now  Hampshire.  He  graduated  at  Dartnioinh 
Collcf-e  in  1854,  atter  which  he  became  a  teacher  for  a  short  time.  Hi-  went  to 
Cincinnati    in    1856,    and    was    connected    with    the    Cincinnati    Gazette.       Ho 
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returned  to  Xew  England  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  Courier  and  Bee.  In  the  spring  of  1858  he  again  took 
a  position  on  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  During  the  political  camjiaign  of  1860  he 
took  an  active  part  as  a  public  sjieakor.  and  was  also  commandant  of  the  "Wide 
Awake  "  organization  in  Cincinnati.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  being  on  a  visit  to 
"Washington  City,  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  "  Clay  Guards"  for  the 
defense  of  the  Capital  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  and  until  the  arrival  of  trooj)s 
from  Xew  York.  He  at  once  received  an  appointment  as  Ca^itain  in  the  Nine- 
teenth United  States  Infantry,  and  was  ordered  on  recruiting  duty  until  Octo- 
ber, 1S61.  wlieu  he  went  into  the  field  in  Kentuekj'  with  companies  A  and  B  of 
his  regiment.  He  served  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  until  November,  1862, 
when  he  was  ordered  on  recruiting  duty  in  Cleveland.  In  the  following  sjiring 
he  rejoined  the  army  at  Murfreesboro',  and  was  appointed  Commissary  of  Mus- 
tei-s  of  the  Twenty-First  Arm}'  Corps.  In  September,  1863,  he  was  sent  from 
Chattanooga  to  Nashville  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  negro  troops;  first  as 
mustering  officer  under  Major  George  L.  Stearns,  and  afterward  as  the  officer  in 
chai'ge  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  organization  of  colored  troops  in  East  and 
Middle  Tennessee,  which  command  he  retained  until  March  1,  1865.  In  June, 
1864.  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundredth  Regiment  of  colored 
troops,  which  was  the  first  regiment  of  that  class  openlj^  enlisted  in  Kentucky. 
During  liis  command  he  organized  about  ten  thousand  troops.  During  his  stay 
at  Nashville  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  that  city,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  His  troops  were 
not  invited,  but  the  commanders  of  white  troops  were  requested  to  j^arade  with 
their  commands. 

"  Head-Quarters  Commanding  OroanizatiOn  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  "I 

"Nashville,  July  3,  1864.  J 

"Mr.  W.  S.  Cheatham,  Chairman  Committee,  etc.: 

'"Sir:  I  liave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  an  invitation  for  'the  pleasure  of  my  company  at  the 
celebration  of  our  National  anniversary  on  the  ensuing  Fourth  of  July  at  Fort  Gillcne,  on  Jef- 
ferson Street  e.xtended.' 

"The  invitation  was  dated  June  -jOth.  I  answer  it  at  this  late  moment  because  T  have  been 
di.aposcd  to  give  you  all  possible  opportunity  to  invite  also  the  troops  with  whose  organization  I 
have  been  connected,  and  who  to-day  form  the  largest  portion  numerically  of  the  forces  at  Nash- 
Tille.  Your  couimittee  has  seen  fit  to  omit  them  from  its  invitation  to  parade.  With  that  omit- 
ted portion  you  know  I  am  connected ;  the  title  by  which  you  addressed  me  comes  from  my  con- 
nection with  them.  As  these  troops  are  oiderly,  present  a  good  appearance,  and  are,  considering 
their  opportnnilicH,  well  drilled,  your  conduct  in  omitting  them  and  inviting  me,  who  am  nothing 
but  by  virtue  of  my  connection  with  tiicm,  either  is  studiedly  insulting  or  betrays  a  lamentably 
limited  experience  of  lionoral)le  sensibilities.  I  can  not,  sir,  accej)!  any  invitation  to  a  military 
di.splay  where  other  Colonels  march  their  troops,  while  mine  arc  excluded. 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  formal  adoption  makes  the  Fourth  of  July  sacred, 
affirms  as  an  axiom,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  until  you,  sir,  and  your  committee  learn 
this  fundamental  truth,  till  you  can  invite  all  the  defenders  of  their  country  to  participate  in 
your  celebration,  be  they  black  or  be  they  white,  your  'celebrations  of  our  National  anniversary' 
are  mf>oking  faree<<,  insults  to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  blasphemy  to  Jlim  who  hatii  made  'of  one 
bloo<l  all  nationH  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.'  I  do  not  think  my  j)resence 
would  be  '  jdeaturable'  to  you  ;  I  know  yours  would  not  be  to  me,  so  long  as  you  make  distinc- 
tions Wtwecn  the  defenders  of  their  coimtry,  which  are  alike  discreditable  to  your  humanity, 
yonr  jiatriolism,  and  your  Christianity  ;  distinctions  which  show  that  you  do  not  know  the  letter 
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nor  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  document  wliose  ratification  you  propose  to  celebrate;  or,  that 
knowing  and  comprehending  botii  letter  and  spirit,  you  designedly  ignore  the  one  and  violate  the 
other.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  K.  D.  MUSSEY, 

"Colonel  100th  U.  S.  Colored  Inf't.,  Conul'g  Org.  U.  S.  C.  T." 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  he  was  in  AVashini,'- 
ton,  making  ain-angements  with  the  Secretary  of  War  fur  tlie  relief  of  the  want.s 
of  the  freedmcn  in  Tennessee.  At  the  request  of  jMr.  Johnson  he  rcjnained  as 
his  confidential  sccretar}^  until  the  following  November,  when  he  resigned, 
partly  to  settle  some  unfinished  military  business  in  Tennessee,  and  partly 
because  of  dissatisfaction  Avith  the  tendencies  of  Mr.  Johnson's  policy.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  at  which  time  he 
was  holding  the  rank  of  Captain  and  Brevet  Colonel  United  States  army,  and 
Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  He  afterward  settled  in 
Washington,  and  Avent  into  the  practice  of  the  law.  General  Mussey  is  said  by 
Adjutant-General  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  have  been  the  first  regular  officer  who 
asked  permission  to  raise  negro  troops.  lie  submitted  to  the  War  Department, 
in  the  winter  of  1862-63,  a  plan  therefor,  the  essential  feature  of  which — raising 
them,  not  as  State,  but  as  United  States  troops — was  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

George  W.  ISTefp  was  born  in  Cincinnati  January  5,  1833.  He  Avas  the 
youngest  son  of  George  W.  ISTeff,  who  settled  in  Cincinnati  in  1824.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  old  Cincinnati  and  Woodward  colleges,  and,  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1850,  he  became  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  business.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  menibers  of  the  "Ko%"er  Guards,"  a  much-admired  mili- 
tarj'  compan}^,  which  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  under  the  call  of  the 
President.  In  April,  1861,  after  a  few  days'  service  as  commandant  of  Camp 
Harrison,  near  Cincinnati,  he  organized  the  Second  Kentucky  Infantry  (com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  Ohio  troops),  and  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  With  this  regiment  he  served  in  West  Yirginia  but  a  few  days,  until 
he  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Scarry  Creek  July  17,  1861.  From  this  cap- 
tivity he  was  not  released  until  in  August  of  the  following  year,  having,  in  the 
meantime,  suffered  terrible  hardships  in  bad  treatment  and  starvation  at  Eich- 
mond,  Charleston,  South  Carolina  (where  Colonels  Neff,  Wilcox,  Corcoran, 
Woodruff,  and  Major  Potter,  were  thrust  into  cells  in  the  count}^  jail,  four  feet 
square,  as  hostages  for  the  pii-ates  captured  by  our  navy);  Columbia,  Eich- 
mond  again.  Salisbury,  North  Carolina;  and  Belle  Isle.  Soon  after  being 
exchanged,  and  while  at  home  in  Cincinnati  on  leave  of  absence,  Kirb}'  Smith's 
raid  was  made,  and  Colonel  Neff  volunteered  his  services  to  General  Wallace 
and  served  on  his  staff.  He  was  afterward  assigned  to  the  command  of  Camp 
Dennison,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  defending  the  ]ilace  against  John 
Morgan.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Eighty-Eiglith  Ohio  Infantry 
July  29,  1863,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  Jul}-  3,  1865.  His  bre- 
vet rank  dates  froni  March  13,  1865. 

A.  B.  Nettleton  entered  the  Second  Ohio  Cavalry  as  Captain  May  10. 
A^OL.  I.— 62. 
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1S62;  was  promoted  to  Major  June  25,  18(33;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  ISTovember 
4,  1SG4,  and  to  Colonel  April  22,  18G5.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13,  1S65. 

Edward  Follensbee  Noyes  was  boi-n  at  Haverhill,  ]\lassachusett.s,  October 
;>,  1832.  His  parents  having  both  died  in  his  infanc}",  at  the  ago  of  thirteen 
vcars  he  was  apprenticed  by  his  guardian  as  a  printer-boy  in  the  office  of  the 
Morning  Star,  a  religious  newspajHn-  published  at  Dover,  Now  Ilainpshire.  In 
this  position  he  remained  four  and  a  half  years,  and  then  began  preparing  for 
college,  at  Kingston  Academy,  Rockingham  County,  ISTcw  Hampshire.  Ho 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1853,  and  four  years  after  he  gradualed,  ranking 
fourth  in  a  class  numbering  fitty-seven.  He  immediatel}^  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
and  studied  law  with  M.  E.  Curwen,  Esq.,  graduating  in  the  Cincinnati  Law 
"School  in  1858.  The  same  year  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  in  tho 
successful  prosecution  of  his  profession  at  the  breaking  out  of  tho  rebellion. 
On  the  8th  of  Jul\-,  1861,  his  law  office  was  changed  to  recruiting  head-quarters, 
and  in  less  than  one  month  a  full  regiment  was  raised  and  ready  for  the  field. 
Of  this  regiment  (the  Thirty-Ninth  Ohio  Infantry)  he  was  commissioned  Major, 
to  rank  from  Jul}'  27,  1861.  In  this  rank  ho  continued  Avith  the  command 
duriiii;  all  its  marches  in  Missouri,  and  under  General  Pope  during  the  advance 
upon  and  final  capture  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No  10.  Still  under  Pope's 
command,  he  took  part  in  all  the  skirmishes  and  engagements  of  General  Hal- 
Icck's  left  wing  in  front  of  Corinlh,  and  on  the  heights  of  Farmington.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Colonel  Groesbeck,  and  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gilbert,  ho  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  July  8,  18G2,  and  in  this  rank 
took  part  under  General  Posecrnns  in  the  battle  of  luka  September  19,  1862, 
and  in  the  bloody  engagements  at  Corinth  October  3d  and  4th.  On  tho  1st  of 
October,  18G2,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel,  vice  Gilbert  resigned,  and  in  De- 
cember following  he  couimanded  the  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Parker's  Cross 
Roads,  where  the  Rebel  forces  under  General  Forrest  were  defeated  with  great 
loss.  From  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  he  com- 
manded his  regiment  in  its  various  movements  and  its  garrison-dnt^'  at  Cor- 
inth, Memphis,  and  its  Ijridge  building  on  the  railroad  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

While  engaged  in  this  latter  duty  at  Prospect,  Tennessee,  the  subject  of 
veteran  re-enlistment  began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  troops.  ColoTiel 
Noycs.  with  a  quick  perception  of  its  necessit}',  tlirew  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  into  tlie  work  of  re-enlisting  his  i-eginicnt.  He  was  so  earnesl  in  the 
matter,  and  so  industriously  advocated  it  Ihat  he  fully  aroused  the  s])irit  of  his 
excellent  regiment,  and  as  a  result  the,  Thirty-Ninth  Ohio  gave  to  the  coiinh-y  a 
much  larger  number  of  veterans  (han  any  other  Ohio  regiment.  His  zeal  had 
its  effect  also  on  other  fjfficers  in  the  command,  and  was  doubtless  instrumental 
in  rendering  the  veteran  movt-inent  so  ))oj)ular  in  (ienoral  I)odg(;'s  district.  In 
the  Atlanta  carniiaign  he  took  part  until  July  4,  1864,  being  in  the  engage- 
ments at  R«-.saca,  May  tMh.  14th.  Ifith,  and  16th  ;  at  r)allas,  and  at  Kenesaw  Mount- 
ain.    On  the  4th  of  July,  while  in  conimatid  (;f  an  assault  on  the  enemy's  works 
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near  Euff's  Mills,  on  Nicojiick  Crook,  ho  roeoivod  :i  wound  which  rosultcd  in 
the  loss  of  IX  leg.  Tliis  compelled  him  to  relinquisii  for  the  first  time  his  active 
connection  with  his  command.  After  having  partially  recovered  from  two  am- 
putations, and  Avhile  yet  on  crutches,  he  reported  for  duty  to  General  Hooker, 
and  was  by  him  assigned  to  the  command  of  Camp  Dennison,  where  he  remained 
until  April  22,  1865,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  attornc}-  (city 
solicitor)  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  an  office  to  which  lie  had  boon  elected  -whilo 
absent  in  the  army.  In  October,  18G(i,  he  was  elected  Probate  Judge  of  Hamil- 
ton County  on  the  Ko])ublican  ticket.  Colonel  Noyes  was  with  his  rogimont 
on  every  march,  and  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  the  command  was 
engaged  from  the  time  of  entering  the  service,  in  July,  18G1,  until  he  lost  a  leg 
in  battle,  Jul}'  4,  1S64.  Tiiat  he  had  the  love  and  rcsjjcct  of  his  men  is  evidei\t 
from  the  fact  alread}'  stated  that  he  induced  so  many  of  them  to  re-enlist.  Ho 
enjoyed  the  contidence  of  his  superior  officers,  as  is  shown  by  the  warm  recom- 
mendations he  received  for  promotion  from  Generals  John  Pope,  W.  S.  Rosc- 
crans,  D.  S.  Stanley,  G.  M.  Dodge,  and  W.  T.  Sherman.  The  latter  says:  "I 
was  close  by  when  Colonel  Noyes  was  shot.  We  were  pressing  Johnston's  army 
back  from  Marietta  when  he  made  a  stand  at  Smyrna  camp  ground,  and  I 
ordered  his  position  to  be  attacked.  It  was  done  successfully  at  some  loss,  and 
Colonel  Xoj^es  lost  his  leg.  He  fully  merits  this  honorable  title."  Colonel 
Noyes  wiis  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  in  some  way 
managed  to  have  a  greater  number  of  men  "present  for  dut}'"  than  any  other 
equal  regiment  in  the  command.  Yet  he  was  impartial  .and  uniformly  kind  to 
all  who  were  disposed  to  do  their  duty.  While  he  insisted  upon  being  im]ilicitly 
obej-ed  b}'  his  subordinates,  he  was  alwaj-s  read}'  to  obo}'  without  questioning 
the  commands  of  his  superiors,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  when 
the  war  was  over,  that  his  regiment  never  turned  their  backs  to  the  cnem)'  in 
an}'  battle  or  skirmish  from  first  to  last. 

Having  been  recommended  f>r  promotion  to  the  full  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  before  ho  was  wounded,  he  received,  after  he  was  disabled  for  active 
service,  a  commission  as  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  to  date  from  March  13, 18G5. 

John  O'Dowd  entered  the  Tenth  Ohio  as  Captain  April  10,  ISfil.  He 
remained  in  the  regiment  until  July  13,  18G2,  when  he  resigned.  In  October, 
18G-1,  he  aided  in  organizing  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-First  Ohio,  and  was 
appointed  Colonel  October  15,  18G4.  He  was  honorably  discharged  May  27, 
1865.  His  brevet  rarik  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  conduct  in  the 
defense  of  Murfreesboro',  Tennessee,  at  the  attack  of  General  Hood's  forces  dur- 
imi-  the  siege  of  Nashville,  and  for  highly  meritorious  services  during  the  war." 

Augustus  C.  Parry  was  of  English  parentnge,  but  was  born  iit  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  in  1828.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Cincinnati  when  quite 
young,  and  soon  after  was  left  an  or]th:in.  He  was  apprenticed  by  his  guardinn, 
Dr.  Emmert,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tinner,  and  afterward  established  iiimsolf  in 
that  business,  in  which  he  was  engaged  when  the  war  began.  lie  entered  the 
service  xVpril  16,  1861,  as  Major  of  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry,  ami  was  at  once 
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ordered  to  Washington  City.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  his  regiment  early  in  the  action,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the  army  he 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  on  reaching  Cincinnati  in  command  of  his  ti'oops,  received 
such  a  welcome  as  the  overflowing  patriotism  of  the  people  prompted.  It  was 
estimated  that  one  hundred  thousand  people  took  part  in  the  reception  exer- 
cises. On  August  23,  ISGl,  he  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Forty -Seventh 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month  he  again  entered' the  field  in 
"West  Virginia,  joining  the  command  of  General  Eosecrans.  He  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Carnifex  Ferry,  and  afterward,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861-62, 
was  enga£red  in  a  number  of  minor  engagements  and  reconnoissanees  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cotton  and  Sewall  Mountains.  In  August,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
to  I.ioutcnant-Colonel.  In  September  following  he  was  sent  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  Cotton  Mountain,  and  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Faj'ette  C.  II., 
which  was  successful!}-  done.  The  troops  at  Fayette  C.  II.  were  enabled  to  join 
the  main  boily  in  tlie  retreat  down  the  Kanawha.  During  this  retreat  Colonel 
Parr}-  had  cliarge  of  the  rear-guard  nearly  all  the  time,  and  successfully  checked 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  until  the  stores  were  all  secured  or  burned.  At 
Charleston  he  maintained  his  position  in  the  front  line  for  six  hours  against  a 
superior  force. 

In  January,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel.  The  regiment  was  then 
transferred  to  Yicksburg,  where  Colonel  Parry's  practical  abilities  were  of  much 
benefit  to  the  command.  At  one  time,  having  been  called  on  by  General  Stuart 
for  a  plan  of  a  bridge  across  a  break  in  a  levee,  he  submitted  one,  according  to 
which  lie  built  a  bridge  in  fourteen  hours,  on  which  the  troops  crossed.  During 
the  advance  via  Port  Gibson  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  he  was  temporarily  in 
command  of  a  brigade  in  the  absence  of  General  Ewing.  In  the  assaults  on 
the  works  at  Vicksburg  on  the  19th  and  22d  of  May.  Colonel  Parry  took  a 
prominent  part,  being  in  the  advance  line.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  marched 
with  his  command  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mission 
Ridge  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg.  lie  also  moved  to  Knoxville  to  the  relief 
of  the  forces  there,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Larkinsville,  Alabama,  wliere 
the  regiment  went  into  winter-quarters.  At  this  place  Colonel  Parry  took  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  temporarily  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  lie  went  with  liia 
regiment  in  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  in  1864,  through  the  battles  of  Eesaca, 
Dallas,  and  Kencsaw  Mountain.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  severely  wounded, 
but  recovered  in  time  to  go  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  He  was  the  first  field  offi- 
cer wlif)  entered  the  enemy's  woj-ks  at  the  storming  ot  Fort  McAllister  by  Gen- 
eral Ilazen's  division.  He  was  brevetted  Brigadier-Geaeral,  to  date  from  March 
13,  180.'). 

In  the  fall  of  1865  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Hamilton  County,  on  the 
Kepublicun  ticket,  and  had  been  engaged  but  a  few  days  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  when  ho  died,  December,  1866,  of  consumption. 
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Don  a.  Pardee  was  commissioned  Major  of  tlio  Forty-Second  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 5, 18G1 ;  was  promoted  to  Licutcnaut-Coloncl  March  14,  18G2,  and  waw 
mustered  out  October  26,  1864.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Oliver  II.  Payne  was  commisHioiied  Colonel  of  the  One  Iluiidred  and 
Twentj^-Fourth  Ohio  January  1,  1863.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  ChicU- 
amauga,  and  resigned  November  1,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  .March 
13,  1865. 

John  S.  Pearce  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Ninety-Eighth  Ohio, 
August  13,  1862;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  October  7,  1862,  and  to 
Colonel  November  5,  1863.  He  was  mustered  out  M'ith  his  regiment  June  3, 
1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

William  S.  Pierson  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Eighth  Ohio,  August  25,  1863.  This  regiment  was  en- 
gaged in  guard-duty  at  Johnson's  Island,  Ohio.  Colonel  Pierson  resigned  July 
15,  1864.     His  brevet  rank  dates  i'vom  March  13,  1865. 

Orlando  M.  Poe,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  tlien  a  young  Lieutenant  of  lOngi- 
neers,  six  years  out  of  West  Point,  was  the  first  regular  officer  from  Ohio  to 
otfer  his  services  to  Governor  Dennison.  He  was  sent  to  make  some  examina- 
tions as  to  the  defensibility  of  sundry  exposed  jDoints  along  the  Ohio  River,  and 
was  then  assigned  to  engineer  duty  on  General  McClellan's  staff.  After  some 
West  Virginia  and  Eastern  service,  he  was  sent  to  the  Western  armies  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  by  the  close  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign  he  had  risen  to  be  the 
Chief  Engineer  to  General  Sherman.  He  was  repeatedly  offered  a  Brigadier- 
General's  command,  but  he  preferred  his  engineer's  position,  and  remained  in  it 
to  the  end,  maintaining  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  Sherman,  the  Engineer 
Corps,  and  the  Government.  He  was  made  a  Brevet  Brigadier-General  in  the 
regular  arm}*,  and  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  He  rose,  bj*  the  close  of 
the  war,  to  be  next  to  the  ranking  Cajitain  of  liis  corps,  standing  just  below 
Godfrey  M.  Weitzel. 

Eugene  Powell  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Sixty-Si.\.th  Ohio,  October 
22,  1861,  having  prcviousl}'  served  in  the  Fourth  Ohio;  was  ju-omotcd  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  May  24,  1862.  He  was  discharged  to  accej>t  the  Colonelc}' 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Third  Ohio,  his  commission  being  dated  April 
25,  1865.  He  was  mustpred  out  with  his  regiment  August  4,  1865.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

R.  W.  Eatlifp  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Cavalry 
November  24,  1863;  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  brevet  i-ank 
dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  under  Generals 

Burbridge  and  Stonenian  in  South-west  Virginia." 

W.  H.  Eaynor  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifty-Sixth 
Ohio,  Sejjtember  28,1861;  was  promoted  to  Colonel  April  2,  1863.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 
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Americus  Y.  Rice  entered  the  service  April  27,  1861,  ixs  Captain  of  tho 
Twentv-First  Oiiio  Infantry  in  tho  three-months'  service,  was  nuistcred  out  Au- 
o-ust  12,  ISGl,  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  service.  September  2,  1861, 
commissioned  Captain  of  tlie  Fifty-Seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  it  having  just  began 
its  or^-anization.  February  S,  1862,  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
April  16,  1863,  to  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  May 
31,  1865. 

Orlando  C.  PasDON  was  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  of  the  Forty-Sec- 
ond Ohio,  October  7,  1861,  but  was  afterward  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Fifty- 
Third  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13, 
1865,  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of  Rich  Mountain, 
Middle  Creek,  Tazeville,  Arkansas  Post,  Chickasaw,  Port  Gibson,  Champion 
Hills,  Big  Black  Bridge,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg." 

Thomas  "\Y.  Sanderson  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Tentli  Ohio  Cavalry, 
January  15,  1863;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenanl-Colonel  April  20,' 1804,  and  to 
Colonel  January  30,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  brevet 
rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Franklin  Sawvek  entered  the  Eighth  Ohio  Infiintry  as  Captain,  April  20, 
1861  ;  lie  was  promoted  to  Major  July  8,  1861;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  ISTovem- 
ber  25,  1861.  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  Ilis  brevet  rank  dates 
from  March  13,  1865. 

Lionel  A.  Sheldon  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Forty-Second 
Ohio,  September  6,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Colonel  March  14,  1862,  and  mus- 
tered out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Thomas  C.  II.  Smith  entered  the  service  August  23,  1861,  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Cavalry.  Was  promoted  to  Colonel  December  31, 
1862.  This  promotion  was  revoked,  as  he  had  been  appointed  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral by  the  President.  November  29,  1862.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Major- 
General  John  Pope,  sharing  the  varied  fortunes  of  that  officer  till  sometime 
after  the  clof^e  of  the  war,  when  he  was  inustered  out  of  tho  service. 

G.  W.  Shurtliff  entered  the  Seventh  Ohio  Three  Months'  Regiment  as 
Captain,  April  22,  1861,  and  resigned  March  18,  1863.  He  was  afterward  ap- 
jiointcd  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  United  States  Colored  Troops.  His  bre- 
vet rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Patrick  Slevin  wi\s  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Ohio,  August  8,  1862;  was  promoted  to  Colonel,  May  13,  1863,  and 
■was  honorably  di.schargod,  November  30,1861.  His  brevet  raiil<  dates  from 
March  1.3,  1865. 

BENJA.MKN  F.  S.MJTH  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Sixth  Ohio,  September  10,  1862,  having  ])reviously  served  as  Colonel 
of  the  FirHt  Oliio;  wa.s  musteretl  out  willi  liis  i-(^girneni,  Juno  25,  1865.  He 
vfon  an  offii;er  of  tho  regular  army,  and  a  fine  disciplinarian. 
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WiLLARD  Slocum  entered  the  Twenty-Third  Ohio  June  1,  1861,  as  Cap. 
tain,  and  resigned  July  17  following.  He  was  appointed  First-Lieutenant  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ohio  August  25,  18G2;  promoted  to  Major 
February'  18,  18G3,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  September  8,  18G3.  lie  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  irom  Mareh  13,  1805. 

Orland  Smith  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Seventy-Third  Ohio  October 
3,  1861.  He  resigned,  February  17,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 
13,  1865.  He  was,  both  before  and  since  his  military  service,  connected  with 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Tlailroad. 

Orlow  Smith  entered  the  service  as  a  Captain  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Ohio 
November  25,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  September  23,  1863;  to  Jji""eu- 
tenant-Colonel  October  10,  1865,  and  to  Colonel  November  24,  1865.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March   13,  1865. 

JoAB  A.  Stafford  served  in  the  First  Ohio  Infantry  from  the  beginning 
of  its  organization  as  a  three  months'  regiment,  and  was  mustered  out  as  Major 
in  1864.  He  Avas  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
Eighth  Ohio  September  26,  1864.  He  was  mustered  out  after  the  discharge  of 
the  regiment  in  June,  1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Anson  Stager  served  as  additional  aid-dc-camp,  reaching  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865.  He  is  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Great  ^Yestern  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  through  the  war 
was  the  superintendent  of  military  telegraphs.  His  rehitions  were  necessarily 
of  the  most  confidential  nature  with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  General-in-Chief  His  thorough  knowledge  of  telegraphing,  his  earnest- 
ness, prudence,  and  devotion,  made  his  services  in  this  capacity  invaluable;  and 
his  brevet  rank  is  due  to  the  high  estimate  jilaced  upon  them  by  the  leading 
officers  of  the  Administration.  He  was  in  the  Avar  from  the  very  first,  having 
accompanied  General  McClellan  to  the  field  in  th.e  first  West  Virginia  cam- 
paign.    He  resides  in  Cleveland. 

Timothy  11.  Stanley  Avas  Colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  in  the  three 
months'  service,  his  commission  bearing  date  May  29,  1861.  He  was  re-com- 
missioned Colonel  of  the  same  regiment  in  the  three  3'cars'  service,  August  6, 
1861.  He  was  mustered  out  November  9,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  13,  1865.  He  is  an  influential  politician  of  the  Republican  party  in  hi.s 
district,  and  has  represented  it  in  the  State  Senate. 

William  Steadman  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Cavalry 
October  21,  1861;  Avas  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  August  3,  1863;  to 
Colonel  January  1,  1S64;  mustered  out  October  6,  1864.  His  brevet  i-ank 
dates  from  March  13,  1865.  General  Steadman  is  one  of  the  Western  Ucservo 
Piadicals,  and  has  been  repeatedly  required  by  his  fcllow-eitizcns  to  serve  them 
in  the  State  Jjegislature. 
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William  Stough  was  oommii^sioned  Captain  in  the  Ninth  Ohio  Cavaliy  ; 
was  promoted  to  Major  September  8,  18G4,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  October 
1,  lSt)-l  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  13.  1865,  *>  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Fayettc- 
ville.  North  Carolina." 

Silas  A.  Strickland  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fiftieth 
Ohio  August  17,  lSii2.  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  October  16  following.  He 
was  mustered  out  with  his  reginuMit.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  May  27,  1865. 

Edgar  Sowers  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the.  One  Hundred  and  Eigh- 
teenth Ohio  August  13,  1S62  ;  was  promoted  to  Major  October  12,  18(34;  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  January  6,  1865,  and  to  Colonel  June  20,  1865.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  tlatos  from  March  13,  1865. 

Petkr  J.  Sullivan  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Forty- 
Eighth  Ohio  November  23,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel  January  23, 
1862.     He  resigiicd  August  7,  1863.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13, 1865. 

Jacob  E.  Taylor  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Thirtieth  Ohio  Au- 
gust 22,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the  Fortieth  Ohio  October  29,  1861  ; 
then  to  Lieutenant-Colonel;  and,  on  February  5,  1863,  to  Colonel,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  October  7,  1864.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  he  was  commissioned 
Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty -Eighth  Ohio,  with  which  he  served 
till  September,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from 
March  13,  1865. 

Thomas  T.  Taylor  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Ohio 
August  28,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  December  30,  1862;  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  June  15,  1865,  and  to  Colonel  August  10,  1865.  His  brevet  rank  dates 
from  March  13,  1865. 

David  Thompson  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Eightj^-Second  Ohio 
November  14,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  April  9.  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel August  29,  1862.  He  was  alterward  appointed  Brevet  Colonel,  and  M'as 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  His  brevet  i-ank  an  Brigadicr-Ceneral  dates 
from  March  13,  1865. 

John  A.  Ti'rley,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Second  Ohio  April  23,  1861.  Hi  served  with  this  regi- 
ment till  the  close  of  the  three  months'  servie.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Eighty-First  Ohio  August  19,  1861,  but  resigned  December  1st 
of  the  same  year.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Ninety-Fii-st  Ohio  Angust 
22,  1862,  with  which  regiment  he  Kei-v(!(l  until  November  4,  18(J4,  when  ho 
was  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  action  near  L3n(;libiiig,  Juno 
17,  18G4.  His  brevet  rank  dat.-s  from  Man-h  13,  1865,  "f<n-  gallant  and  faithful 
Berviccs  at  the  battle  of  i'Aoyd'n  Mountain,  Virginia." 

Lewis  Von  Blehsinuh   Hcrved   as  Captain    in   the    Fourteenth   Ohio   in  the 
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three  months'  service.  He  was  coinnii.ssioned  Captain  in  the  Thirt3'-.Sevonth 
Ohio  September  6,  1861 ;  was  promoted  to  Licutenant-Cohjnel  October  2,  18G1, 
and    was   mustered   out  with   liis  regiment.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March 

13,  1805. 

Alexander  Von  Sciiraeder  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  tlio 
Seventy-Fourth  Oliio  December  10,  18G1.  lie  was  appointed  Colonel  May  IG, 
18G3,  but  lie  declined  promotion.  He  resigned  April  8,  18G5.  He  was  api:)ointed 
Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General  February'-  1,  18G5,  which  ]>osition  lie  held 
until  after  the  close  of  the  Avar.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  18G5, 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
mauga,  during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  particularly  for  the  battle  of  Joncs- 
boro'."  He  was  a  German  of  military  education,  soldierly  disposition,  and 
noble  birth.  In  this  country,  however,  he  had  been  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  hud  for  some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  earned  his  livelihood  as 
the  conductor  of  a  car  on  one  of  the  street-railroads  of  Cincinnati.  He  died 
some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

DuRBiN  Ward  was  born  at  Augusta,  Kentuck}',  February  11,  1819.  His 
father  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  under  the  flag  which  furnished  the 
occasion  for  Key's  poem,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  His  grandfather  (his 
mother's  father)  also  served  in  the  same  war,  with  the  Kentucky  troops  who 
fought  in  the  JSTorth-west.  In  1823  his  his  father  removed  to  Fayette  County, 
Indiana,  where  Durbin  received  a  limited  common  school  education.  He  after- 
ward spent  tAvo  years  at  Miami  University,  supported  by  his  own  exertions,  but 
left  the  institution  Avithout  graduating.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  the  law 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  first  Avith  Judge  Smith,  and  afterward  with  GoA'crnor  Corwin, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  partnership  in  1843.  In  1845  he  was  elected  Prosecu- 
ting-Attorney  of  Warren  County,  an  office  to  which  he  Avas  re-elected  succes- 
sively for  six  years.  He  Avas  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1851-52.  In  1855 
he  gave  up  his  ancient  Whig  faith,  and  united  Avith  the  Democratic  part}-.  He 
Avas  a  bitter  opponent  of  "Know-Nothingi.sm."  In  185G  he  Avas  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  and  in  1858  he  Avas  again  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Attornej'-General  of  the  State  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  At  the 
Charleston  and  Baltimore  Conventions,  of  Avhich  he  was  a  member,  he  Avas  a 
firm  adherent  to  Douglas,  Avliose  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  Mr.  Ward  sup- 
ported in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  fall  of  1860. 

Durbin  Ward  claims  to  have  been  the  first  volunteer  in  his  district,  having 
begun  to  raise  a  company  before  President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  in  the  belief 
that  war  would  ensue  upon  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  He  served  through  the 
three  months'  service  as  a  private  in  the  Twelfth  Oliio,  though  during  a  ])ortion 
of  the  time  he  Avas  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  stafl'  of  General  Sehleich.  At 
the  end  of  his  three  montiis'  term  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Seventeenth 
Ohio.  Avith  Avhich,  in  October,  1861,  he  took  the  field  in  Southern  Kentucky. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Wild  Cat,  Mill  Springs,  Corinth,  Perryville, 
Stone    Eiver,  Hoover's    Gap,  Tulhihoma,  Chickamauga,  and  throughout  the 
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Atlanta  campaign,  dnring  whiuh  ho  conimanded  his  regiment  with  his  left  arm 
in  a  sling,  tVon\  the  et^oct  of  the  very  sovero  wound  ho  received  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  Having  accidentally  injured  this  arm  at  the  close  of  that  cam- 
paign and  fearing  the  effect  npon  it  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  he  resigned 
November  8,  1S6-4.  Nevertludcss  ho  remained  at  Nashville  when  Hood  threat- 
ened it,  and  acted  as  volunleor  aid  on  the  staff  of  General  Schofield.  He  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  Febl-uary,  1S()3,  and  to  Colonel  the  following 
November.  His  brevet  rank  dales  from  October  18,  1805,  "for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Chickamanga." 

After  the  war  he  opened  an  office  in  Washington  City  for  the  prosecution 
of  claims.  Being  a  sujjporter  of  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  he  took  part 
in  the  National  Union  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Soldiers'  Convention 
at  Cleveland  in  1SC6.  He  was  ]ilaced  in  nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Third 
Ohio  District  against  General  Sc-honck,  but  was  defeated.  On  October  18,  1866, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  District-Atiorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Ohio.  He  was  married  November  27th  of  the  same  year  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pi'obasco.  Thronghout  his  military  career  he  was  a  bold,  zealous,  fighting 
officer,  having  the  full  confidence  of  his  men.  In  political  action  he  then  sym- 
pathized with  the  Union  part}';  and  sonre  of  the  most  fervid  and  effective 
addresses  from  the  army  to  the  voters  at  home  came  IVom  his  pen.  His  belief 
in  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  negro  race,  and  his  hostilit}'  to  negro  suf- 
frage, had  much  to  do  with  his  return  to  the  Democratic  party  after  the  close 
of  the  war. 

Darius  B.  "Warner  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thir- 
teenth Ohio  September  8,  1862;  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  April 
29,  1S63,  and  to  Colonel  February  23,  1865.  He  resigned  June  6,  1865.  His 
brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at 
the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain." 

George  E.  Welles  was  commissioned  First-Lieutenant  of  the  Sixtj'-Eighth 
Oliio  October  29,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Major  July  5,  1862;  to  Jjieutenant- 
Colonel  May  16,  1863,  and  to  Colonel  January  16,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out 
with  the  regiment  JuU-  10,  1865.     His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Henry  R.  We.st  entered  tlie  service  October  3,  1861,  as  Second-Lieutenant 
in  the  Sixty  Second  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  to  First-Lieutenant  De- 
cember 18,  1861;  to  Cajitain  September  18,  1862;  to  Jjieutcnant-Coloncl  October 
16,  18G4;  to  Colonel  April,  1865,  and  finally  to  Biovct  Brigadier-General.  He 
has  participated  in  the  following  engagements:  Winchester,  March  23,  1862; 
Port  Iicpublic,  Fort  Wagner,  Port  Walt  ham  Junction,  Deep  Run,  Deep  ]j«ttom, 
New  Market  Road,  Darbytown  Road,  and  Petcrsbui'g.  He  received  thi-ee 
wounds — one  at  Fort  Wagner,  one  at  Deep  Hiin,  and  om;  at  Rice's  Station.  He 
wan  mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the  15th  of  December,  1865. 

Horatio  N.  Whithkck  was  comniissioned  (/'aittain  of  the  Sixly-Firth  Ohio 
Kovcmbcr  2,  1861;  wa«  promoted  to  Major  October  7,  1862;  and  to  Licuten- 
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ant-Colonol  March  22,  1863.     lie  resigned  August  IG,  18G5.     His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Caru  B.  AViiiTE  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio 
June  28,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  ColonclSeptember  lOlli  following.  He  was 
mustered  out  July  11,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  fi'om  Mareh  13,  1865,  "for 
gallant  and  faithful  services  at  the  battle  of  Cloyd's  Mountain,  Virginia." 

James  A.  Wilcox  was  born  at  Columbus,  Septemhor  23,  1828.  lie  is  tho 
son  of  P.  B.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  i'or  many  3-ears  a  distinguished  Iaw3-er  in  Oiiio.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  and  comiueneed  tho  practice  of  Hiw  at  Columbus  in 
1852.  In  vSeptember,  1862,  ho  was  appointed  Cidoncl  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirteenth  Ohio  Infantry.  In  the  following  December  he  took  the  regiment  to 
Kentucky,  and  for  some  time  Avas  engaged  in  guarding  the  bridges  over  Big  Run 
and  Sulphur  Fork,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Eailroad.  In  February, 
1863,  the  regiment  moved  to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Franklin,  where  it  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  reserve  of  the  Arm}-  of  the  Cumbei-land.  In  April,  1863, 
Colonel  Wilcox,  on  account  of  domestic  affliction  and  impaired  health,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  and  return  home.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  appointed  Provost- 
Marshal  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Ohio;  in  "which  capacity  ho  served  until 
September  3,  1864,  -when  he  was  made,  by  tho  War  Department,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Provost-Marshal  General,  Chief  Mustering  Officer,  and  Superintendent  of 
Recruiting  for  Ohio,  and,  when  G-eneral  Cox  took  his  seat  as  Governor  of  the 
State,  he  wrs  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Ohio.  On  the  19lh  of 
October,  1865,  Colonel  Wilcox  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  "for  meritorious 
services  in  the  recruitment  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States." 

Aquila  Wiley  was  a  Captain  in  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  in  the  three  months' 
service;  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Forty-First  Ohio  September  19,  1861; 
be  was  promoted  to  Major  Mai-ch  1,  1862;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  November  20, 
1862,  and  to  Colonel  November  29  following.  He  was  honorabl}'  discharged 
June  7,  1864.  His  brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865  "lor  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  at  the  battles  of  iMission  Ridge,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  and 
Chattanooga,  and  faithful  services  during  the  war." 

William  T.  Wilson  was  commissioned  Lieulenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ohio  August  G,  1861,  and  resigned  August  11,  1862.  On  the  26th  of  September, 
1862,  ho  Avas  ajipointcd  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentj'-Third  Ohio, 
with  which  i-egiment  he  served  until  it  was  mustered  out  June  12,  1865.  His 
brevet  rank  dates  from  March  13,  1865. 

Oliver  Woon  served  during  tho  throe  months'  service  as  First-Lieutenant 
in  the  Twenly-Soc()n<l  Ohio;  entered  the  same  regiment  in  the  three  years' 
porvice  as  Ca])tain  August  21,  1861;  was  promoted  to  !M:ijor  May  9,  1SG2,  and  to 
Colonel  Septemhor  22,  1862.  After  tho  expiration  of  tho  term  of  service  Of  tho 
regiment  he  served  as  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Veteran  Volunteera. 
His  brevet  rank  dates  from  JIarch  13,  1865. 
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Thomas  L.  TorxG  was  born  on  the  1-ith  of  Docombei",  1832,  near  Belfast,  in 
north  of  Ireland.  lie  came  to  this  country  when  ver}-  young,  received  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  was  graduated  at  the  law  school  of  tiie  Cincinnati 
College.  "When  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  United  States 
regular  army  during  the  last  year  of  the  Mexican  War.  During  his  ten  years 
service  in  the  army — live  years  of  which  tin\e  he  was  Orderly  Sergeant  of  com- 
pany -A."  Third  Eegiment  of  Artillery,  cou\manded  most  of  that  period  by 
Captain  and  Brevet  ^Major  John  F.  Eeynolds  (afterward  Major-General  com- 
manding the  First  and  Second  Corps,  and  killed  at  Gettysburg) — he  was  con- 
nected with  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  "Western  Territories  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Montana,  Utah,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  and  served  several 
years  on  the  frontiers  among  the  Indians.  Becoming  tired  of  the  aimless  life  of 
a  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  he  returned  to  Pennsj'lvania  and  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Eefuge  Eeform  School, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  rebellion. 

Mr.  Young  claims  to  have  been  the  first  volunteer  from  Hamilton  County, 
as  on  the  18th  of  March,  1861,  twenty-five  days  before  the  Eebels  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  result  of  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  people 
of  the  North  and  the  leaders  of  tlie  South,  he  wrote  a  letter  volunteering  his 
military  services  as  an  assistant  to  help  organize  the  volunteer  forces,  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Winfield  Scott,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known;  and  to  which 
letter  he  received  the  following  reply,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  old  chieftain  : 

"Head-Quarters  of  the  Army,     i 
"Washington,  March  22,  1861./ 
"Dear  Sir:  I  liave  received  your  friendly  patriotic  note  of  tlie  18tli  inst.     I  appreciate  the 
uentimenLs  of  your  communication  which  are  worthy  of  a  failiiful  old  soldier,  but  I  .sincerely 
trust  that  no  occasion  may  arise  to  require  3'our  military  services.     Peace  is  the  interest  of  all 
our  countr)-men,  and  it  is  my  prayer  that  peace  may  be  preserved. 

"I  remain  your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 
"Thomas  L.  Yocxg,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.       '  WINFIELD  SCOTT." 

On  the  18th  of  April  Mr.  Young  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a  volunteer 
company  of  IIome-Guards,  and  drilled  it,  but  as  a  compau}'  it  never  went  into 
service.  In  August,  18G1.  he  received  the  appointment  of  Captain  in  Fremont's 
Bod3--Guard,  and  served  in  it  until  about  the  1st  of  January,  1802,  when  the 
organization  was  disbanded  by  General  Halleck.  lleturning  from  Missouri,  in- 
censed at  the  Administration  for  removing  General  Fremont  in  whose  honesty 
of  purpose  and  military  genius  Mr.  Young  had  at  that  time  great  conlidence,  ho 
became  the  editor  of  a  Democratic  paper  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  while  he  0])posed 
man}'  of  the  act.s  of  the  Adtninisti'ati<jn,  and  condemned  the  weak-kneed  policy 
then  purftued  towjird  the  Eebels,  he  never  swerved  nor  f:il((u-ed  in  advocating 
a  vigorouH  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  iiad  been  identified  with  the  Democrutic 
party  from  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to  htive  political  opinions  until  tlie  iivil 
of  1862.  when  he  considered  that  the  I)emocra(;y  ignores!  their  ])i-inciplcs,  und 
took  a  stand  against  tlie  country,  he  then  united  with  the  Union  jtarty. 

In  August,  1802,  he  again  volunteered  and  was  appointed  Captain  to  recruit 
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a  company  for  tho  One  Hundred  and  Eii;-litceiiUi  IJeginicnt,  and  in  the  oi-;^ani- 
zation  ol"  the  reginiont  lie  was  ils  tii\st  Major.  While  holding  this  i-ank  he  was 
detached  to  act  as  pi'ovosl  inai'siial  at  several  points  in  Kentucky,  where  his 
iianic  was  held  in  fear  and  detestatidn  hy  the  Eehels  and  their  ^yiniiuthizcrH. 
In  Februarj',  18G3,  ho  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  Colonel  of  his 
regiment  being  in  command  of  a  brigade,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young  coininanded 
the  regiment  through  the  whole  campaign  in  East  Tennessee.  Li  Ai)ril,  llSLi4, 
bis  Colonel  having  resigned,  he  was  connnissioned  Colonel  and  served  a,'*  .such 
until  the  14th  of  September  following,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  for 
disability  caused  by  disease  contracted  during  the  Atlanta  cam])aign. 

At  the  battle  of  Eesaca  Colonel  Young  led  the  first  charge  on  the  center  of 
the  enemy's  works,  where  his  regiment  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  losing 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  7uen  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  a  few  minutes. 
For  this  and  other  acts  of  gallantry  the  President,  on  the  liUh  of  March,  18G5, 
brevetted  hini  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  After  the  close  of  the  wai-  ho 
was  elected  from  Hamilton  County  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  ho  took  an 
important  part  especially  in  military  legislation.  In  October,  1867,  ho  was 
elected  Recorder  of  Hamilton  County. 

Lewis  Zahm  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Third  Ohio  Cavalry  August 
6,  1861,  and  was  honorabl}'  discharged  January  5,  1863.  His  brevet  rank  dates 
from  March  13,  1865. 

George  M.  Zeigler  was  commissioned  Second-Lieutenant  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  Ohio  Infantry  August  28,  1861;  was  promoted  to  Fii'st-Lieutenant  De- 
cember 6,  1861;  to  Captain  December  28,  1862;  and  to  Colonel  of  Fifty-Second 
Regiment  United  States  Colored  Troops  Decenaber  22,  186-i.  His  brevet  rank 
dates  from  March  13,  1865. 


OUR   HEROIC    DEAD 


COLONEL  MINOR  MILLIKIN. 


TIIU3  f;\r  references  to  personal  knowledge  by  the  author  of  his  sub- 
jects lias  been  in  the  main  avoided;  but  I  can  not  bring  mj^self  to 
write  impersonally  of  Minor  Millikin.  He  Avas  my  long-time  friend — 
his  death  was  the  cruellest  personal  bereavement  which  the  war  brought  to  me. 
If  I  write  of  him,  therefore,  with  a  disproportionate  warmth,  I  must  beg  that 
the  excuse  be  therein  found. 

Colonel  Millikin  was  the  eldest  son  of  Major  John  M.  Millikin,  formerly  a 
lawyer  of  Hamilton,  and  long  known  as  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  one  of  the  foremost  among  that  body  of  retired  professional  men 
of  wealth  and  culture  who  adorn  the  vocation  of  Ohio  farmers.  Minor  was 
born  on  the  9th  of  July,  1884.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  high 
BchooU  of  Hamilton,  and  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  his  parents.  In  18G0  he 
wa.s  sent  to  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  where  he  passed  through  the  course  of 
stud^-  of  the  Fre.shman  and  Sophomore  classes.  In  1852  he  went  to  Miami  Uni- 
vereity,  and  there  completed  his  collegiate  education. 

He  ranked  foremost  among  all  the  students  then  in  that  honored  old  insti- 
tution. He  was  not  known  as  a  remai-kable  scholar,  nor  was  he  ever  popular. 
But  there  was  about  him  an  individuality  so  intense  and  so  striking  that 
wherever  he  was  placed  he  was  the  center  of  attention.  Nothing  could  exceed 
his  personal  independence,  his  uniform  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
other.'*,  his  peremptory  requirement  that  under  all  circumstances,  in  all  ])Iaces, 
from  all  persons  a  similar  regard  nhould  be  extended  to  his  own.  Professoi-  or 
President  might  infringe  upon  them,  but  never  without  an  instant  and  indig- 
nant protest,  which  proceeded  upon  the  simple  basis  that  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  no  college  official  could  be  more.  Colleges  not  yet  being  perfection,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  all  this  Hhould  involve  him  in  difTicuUies.  He  was  repeatedly 
brought  bofure  the  Faculty,  and  moi"(!  than  once  threatened  with  suspciiision  or 
worse,  but  he  never  failed  to  maintain  his  position  and  carrj'  his  jioints.  Ho 
was  known  as  the  athlete  of  the  institution — the  best  jum])er,  foot- ball  j)Iayer, 
boxer,  fencer,  rider.  He  was  the  most  nervous  and  original  writer,  and  alto- 
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gcther  tlic  most  striking  debutoi-  in  his  society.  AVitluil  ho  was  a  ladies'  man, 
but  after  an  independent  fasliion  of  his  own  that  brought  down  upon  liini  the 
Avrath  of  the  respectable  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the  head  of  the  Female  Collogo. 
Students  of  Miami,  of  those  daj's,  still  recall  with  amusement  the  revenge  of  the 
young  Senior.  lie  was  the  "honor  orator"  of  his  society  at  tlie  winter  e.xhi- 
bition  then  about  to  be  given.  Tlie  President  of  the  Female  College  was  in 
attetidance  with  large  numbers  of  his  Mr  pupils.  Thereupon  the  orator  aban- 
tloru'd  his  announced  speech,  took  prevailing  systems  of  female  education  ior  his 
subject,  and  made  perfectl}-  courteous,  but  all  the  more  delicious,  fun  of  the  good 
doctor's  methods  for  an  hour  before  his  ])U2)ils.  To  tliese  traits  of  Youn"-  Milli- 
kin's  college  life  it  sjiould  be  added  that  he  was  an  unaffectedly  devout  Chris- 
tian ;  and  that  in  the  delicate  refinement  of  his  language  and  habits,  and  even 
in  the  faultless  elegance  of  his  toilet,  he  was  more  like  a  lady  than  the  muscular 
cham[)i()n  of  his  class. 

He  was  graduated  with  high,  though  not  distinguished,  standing  in  1854. 
He  went  iniraediately  to  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Here  he  came  to  be  best 
known  b}'  his  prominence  in  the  exciting  discussions  of  the  slaver}'  questions 
of  the  time  in  the  Law  School  Moot  Congi-ess.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Southei-n  students  to  adopt  the  bnll^-ing  tone  then  prevalent  at  Washington,  and 
to  break  up  the  debates.  Two  3'oung  men  led  the  firm  and  successful  opposi- 
tion to  this  attempt.  One  was  Geo.  W.  Smalley  (son-in-law  to  Wendell  Phillips), 
the  other.  Minor  Millikin. 

The  next  joar  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  the  law  ofiice  of  his 
father's  friend,  Thomas  Corwin.  A  3'ear  later  he  married  Miss  Mollj-neaux,  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  while  at  college,  and  started  to  Europe 
on  a  bridal  tour,  which  was  prolonged  for  a  twelvemonth. 

On  his  return  he  purchased  the  Hamilton  Intelligencer,  the  Republican 
organ  of  his  native  county,  and  for  the  next  two  3'ears  edited  it.  He  had  never 
intended  to  practice  his  profession,  but  he  improved  the  opportunities  of  leisure 
now  afforded  him  to  review  and  extend  his  studies.  Then,  disposing  of  his 
newspaper,  he  retired  to  his  farm,  near  that  of  his  father,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hamilton,  and  was  engaged  in  improving  it,  and  building,  when  the  war  broke 
out.  He  was  a  young  husband  and  a  father;  he  M^as  comparatively  wealth}^; 
was  engaged  in  the  pursuits  most  to  his  taste;  was  less  exposed  to  the  allure- 
ments which  the  chances  for  advancement  in  the  arm}'  offered  than  the  most. 
'But  from  the  day  on  which  the  war  was  begun  he  gave  himself  up  to  it. 

His  tastes  and  his  superb  horsemanship  naturally  inclined  him  to  tlie  cav- 
alry service.  There  was  great  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  cavalry  companies 
accepted,  and  recruiting  was  consequently  discouraged.  But  he  enlisted  him- 
self as  a  private,  and  soon  had  the  nucleus  of  a  company.  The  Government 
could  not  be  induced  to  furnish  horses  in  time,  and,  to  get  the  company  off  for  the 
West  Virginia  campaign,  he  advanced  the  funds  to  purchase  twenty-four  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  His  recruits  were  united  to  Captain  Burdsall's  Cincinnati  com- 
pany, and  Millikin  presently  became  sergeant,  and  then  Lieutenant.  He  re- 
turned from  the  three  months'  campaign  in  West  Virginia  with  the  confidence 
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of  his  men,  .and  the  indorsomotit  of  his  coniniandors  as  the  best  of  the  cavalry 
oflBeei-s  on  duty  in  that  department.  Thus  recommondcd  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed a  Major  in  the  tirst  regiment  ot  Ohio  eavahy  raised  for  the  three  j'cars' 
service. 

Here  Majc/r  Millikin's  ohl  habits  of  personal  independence  and  frank  ex- 
pression of  opinions,  coupled  Avith  his  unconcealed  distaste  of  the  coarse  habita 
of  some  of  his  associates,  bred  troubles  from  Avhich  he  escajied  only  a  little  be- 
fore his  death.  Of  tlie  way  in  wliieh  tiiese  troubles  arose,  this  unique  letter  to 
his  Colonel  may  aftbrd  a  suggestion : 

"Colonel  O.  P.  R.vxsom — Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  extreme  rchictance  I  bring  myself  to  write 
this  letter.  In  the  beginning  I  beg  you  to  believe  tliat  nothing  but  tlie  strong  sense  of  duty,  too 
Ion;;  smothered  by  a  desire  to  avoid  even  a  suspicion  of  fault-finding  or  disaffection,  now  niovea 
me  to  its  comjwsiton.  At  la<t  tlioroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  my  acting  on  tlie  convic- 
tions I  have  tor  weeks  entertained,  I  sliall  no  longer  try  to  avoid  any  pain  these  convictions  may 
bring. 

"Your  habits,  Colonel  Ransom,  your  intemperate  excesses,  are  of  such  a  character  as  entirely 
to  negative  my  Aiitb  in,  and  respect  for  your  other  good  qualities.  Since  in  command  of  this 
regiment  they  have  oftener  than  twice  or  thrice  brought  all  your  ability  into  contempt,  all  your 
nobleness  into  humiliation,  all  your  dignity  into  ridicule.  Even  while  commandant  of  this  post, 
jou,  my  Colonel,  have  been  so  beneath  and  unlike  yourself  as  to  share  alike  tlie  sneers  of  your 
interiors  and  tlie  blushes  of  your  friends.  For  while  your  enemy  lias  had  no  absolute  rule  over 
Tou,  it  lias  incapacitated  you  from  advance  and  crijipled  all  your  energies.  The  genuine  admi- 
ratiim  wliich  your  many  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities  have  drawn  from  the  officers  under  you 
(amounting  in  my  own  case  to  something  like  aflection),  has  been  by  your  unfortunate  conduct 
first  cliecked  and  latterly  changed  into  misgivings  and  distrust.  Even  the  privates  make  you  an 
excuse  for  conduct  you  wouM  he  the  first  to  condemn,  while  officers  of  other  regiments  and  citi- 
zens make  such  comments,  suggest  such  sneers,  and  often  ask  such  questions  as  your  subalterns 
dare  not  answer  with  truth,  or  pass  unnoticed  with  self-respect.  Over  all,  I  have  the  terrible  re- 
flection (gathered  from  your  easy  yielding  to  temptation  in  camp,  which  I  know  will  he  a  hnn- 
dred-f<dd  increased  in  the  field),  that  when  my  reliance  on  your  invariable  self-command  ought 
to  be  greatest,  my  mistrust  of  ray  superior  officer  will  be  most  painful  and  pernicious. 

*' Under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  serve  under  you.  I  believe  it 
would  be  unjust  to  you,  unjust  to  my  own  character,  unjust  to  those  who  love  my  life,  unjust  to 
the  many  lives  under  us,  unjust  to  the  great  cause  for  which  we  fight.  Either  my  Colonel  or  my 
Colonel's  iiabils  must  be  changed.  I  have  only,  then,  to  say  that  on  any  recurrence  of  your  un- 
fortunate habit  I,  with  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  will  prefer  charges  against  you  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  be  effectual. 

'•I  do  not  fear,  Colonel  Ran.sora,  that  you  will  find  any  tniuli  of  uiikindncss  or  disresjicct  in 
this.  Yon  are  too  generous  for  that.  Though  far  your  junior  in  years,  1  have  seen  too  much  of 
life  to  be  very  self-righteous— far  too  much,  dear  sir,  to  feel  any  otherwise  than  charitable  and  for- 
giving toward  your  misfortune.  God  has  been  too  good  to  me  that  I  should  i>ut  in  a  single  shade 
of  conceit  or  severity  toward  my  fellows.  Besides  you  have  all  my  past  conilnct  since  wilh  you 
»n  the  best  interpreter  of  my  present  words.  Neither  will  you  suspect  me  of  any  sclfisli  or  sinis- 
ter dfe*ign*>.  I  w.ao  put  here  without  solicitation,  without  even  knowing  of  my  promotion,  until 
it  wax  marie,  and  I  certainly  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  anything  which  may  happen  you. 

"Your  conduct  toward  me  has  always  been  of  the  kindest.  I  recognize  in  you  the  bearing 
of  a  genuine  gentleman.  I  have  not  one  Hingle  objection  to  make  hero  to  your  management  of 
the  regiment  a.H  Colonel,  and  if  I  have,  I  have  too  much  r(s})ect  for  strict  discipline  even  to 
•How  it  exprowion.  You  nuiBt  alwayB  have  seen  in  me,  sir,  a  strong  desire  to  please  you.  i  am 
glad  to  nay  here  that  I  rihall  always  be  jiroud  to  deserve  your  good  opinion— both  as  an  officer 
ami  a  man.  I  hojic  the  uniform  pleasant  relations  between  us  will  always  continue,  and  I  par- 
ticularly hope  our  military  relations  will  remain  unchanged,  when  1  consider  the  utter  incompe- 
tency of  your  Lieutenant.  liut,  Cohmel,  in  this  matter  all  other  considerations  are  merged  in 
ooe — the  defect  ia  fatal;  my  duty  imperative. 
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"  With  many  misgivings,  but  witli  a  firm  faith  in  my  own  honesty  and  your  auignanlmity,  I 
subscribe  myself,  very  faithfully  your  friend,  MINOR  MILLIKIN." 

If  more  manly  and  touching  vvordH  were  addressed  by  any  subordinate  to 
his  superior  during  the  war,  I  have  failed  to  see  them. 

Alter  a  time  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  resigned.  Minor  Millikin,  the  junior 
Major  of  the  regiment,  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  Colonelcy.  The  promotion 
was  based  upon  his  acknowledged  merits,  but  it  wrought  him  great  harm.  One 
of  the  officers  over  whose  heads  he  was  thus  lifted  was  brother  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  another  had  such  influential  friends  as  presently  to  secure  a  Brig- 
adier-General's commission,  all  were  older  than  himself  Dissatisfaction  of 
course  arose,  all  manner  of  com})laints  were  made,  officers  threatened  to  resign 
by  wholesale,  and  finally  the  charge  was  made  that  Colonel  Millikin  was  too 
young  and  too  ignorant  of  cavalry  tactics  to  lead  Ohio's  first  cavaly  regiment. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  ordered  before  a  board  of  regular  officers  for  exam- 
ination. Some  delays  ensued,  but  when  at  last  the  examination  was  held,  he 
passed  it  triumphantly,  and  received  the  warmest  compliments  of  the  examiners. 

While  the  matter  was  pending.  Colonel  Millikin  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral George  H.  Thomas,  who  was,  throughout,  his  warm  personal  friend. 
^yhen  at  last  his  regiment  was  returned  to  him  he  found  it  much  demoralized 
by  bickerings  among  the  officers,  and  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  its  control. 
What  he  did  with  it  may  be  elsewhere  read. 

But  he  was  not  long  to  lead  the  disciplined  organization  he  had  created. 
In  the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  w^as  sent  to  repel  attacks  of  Rebel  cavalry  on  the 
rear  of  the  arm}^.  Seeking  to  protect  a  valuable  ti*ain  he  ordered  a  charge,  and 
himself  lead  it.  The  force  of  the  enemy  at  that  point  was  superior,  and  he 
presently  found  himself,  with  a  small  part  of  his  regiment,  cut  off.  He  refused 
to  surrender,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  cut  their  way  out.  A  hand-to-hand 
encounter  followed.  Colonel  Millikin's  fine  SAVordsmanshii)  enabled  him  to  pi*o- 
tect  himself  with  his  saber.  After  a  contest  for  some  minutes  with  several 
assailants,  one  of  them,  enraged  at  his  obstinate  resistance,  shot  him  M'ith  a 
revolver,  while  he  was  engaged  in  parrying  the  strokes  of  another.  The  regi- 
ment charged  again  a  few  minutes  later  and  recovered  the  body,  but  not  before 
it  had  been  stripped  of  sword,  watch,  and  purse. 

Let  me  show  something  more  of  the  character  of  the  young  hero  thus 
cruelly  cut  off,  by  this  sad  fragment  that  was  found  among  his  papers.  Some 
of  its  phrases  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  intended  it  for  circulation  among 
the  men  of  his  command: 

THE  SOLDIER'S  CREED. 

"I  have  enlisted  in  the  service  of  my  country  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  have  sworn 
faithfully  to  discharge  my  duty,  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  obey  the  officers  over  me. 

"Let  me  see  wiiat  motives  I  must  have  had  when  I  <lld  this  tiling.  It  was  not  pleasant  to 
leave  my  friends  and  my  home,  and,  relinquisliing  my  liberty  and  pleasures,  bind  rnvriclf  to  luird- 
«hips  and  obedience  for  three  years  by  a  solemn  oath.     Whj'  did  I  do  it? 

"1.  I  did  it  because  I  loved  my  country.  I  thought  she  was  surroundcl  by  traitors  and 
struck  by  cowardly  plunderers.     I  tiiought  that,  having  been  a  good  Government  to  me  and  my 
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fathers  before  me,  1  owed  it  to  lier  t«>  detVml  her  from  all  harm;  so  wlieii  I  hoard  of  the  insult,s 
offereil  her,  I  rose  up  as  it"  some  one  had  sinu-k  iiiv  mother,  and  as  a  lover  of  my  country  agreed 
to  tight  for  her. 

'"2.  Though  I  am  no  great  reader  1  have  heard  the  taunts  and  insults  sent  us  working-men 
from  the  proud  aristocrats  of  tlie  South.  My  hlood  has  giown  hot  when  I  heard  them  say  labor 
w:is  the  business  of  slaves  and  'nmdsills;'  that  they  were  a  noble-blooded  and  we  a  mean-spirited 
j>e<.iple;  that  they  had  ruled  the  country  by  their  better  pluck,  and  if  we  did  not  submit  they  would 
whip  us  bv  their  belter  cxnirage So  1  thought  the  time  had  come  to  show  these  inso- 
lent lellows  that  Northern  institutions  had  the  best  men,  and  1  enlisted  to  flog  them  into  good 
manners  and  obedience  to  their  betters. 

"3.  I  said,  too,  that  this  war  would  disturb  the  whole  covnUry  and  all  its  business.  The 
South  meant  'rule  or  ruin.'  It  has  Jefl".  Davis  and  the  Southern  notion  of  Government;  we  our 
old  Constitution  and  our  old  liberties.  1  couldn't  see  any  peace  or  quiet  until  we  had  wliiiiped 
ihera,  and  so  I  enlisted  to  bring  back  peace  in  the  quickest  way. 

"  I  had  other  rea.sons  but  these  were  the  main  ones.  I  enlisted  and  gave  up  home  and  com- 
fort and  took  to  the  tent  and  its  hardsliips.  I  have  suffered  a  great  deal— been  abused  some- 
times— had  my  patience  tried  severely — been  blamed  wrongly  by  my  officers — stood  the  carelessness 
and  dislione.<tv  of  some  of  my  comrades,  and  had  all  the  trials  of  a  volunteer  soldier;  but  I 
never  icave  up,  nor  rebelled,  nor  grumbled,  nor  lost  my  temper,  and  I'll  tell  you  why: 

■•  1.  I  considered  I  had  enlisted  in  a  holy  cause  with  good  motives,  and  that  I  was  doing  my 
dutv.  I  believe  men  who  are  doing  their  duty  in  the  face  of  difficulties  are  watched  over  by 
God. 

"2.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  servant  of  the  Government,  and  that  as  such  I  was  too  proud  to  quar- 
rel and  complain. 

"3.  I  know  if  with  such  motives  and  such  a  cause  I  could  not  be  faithful,  that  I  could  never 
Uiink  of  myself  as  much  of  a  man  aftcrv.-ard. 

"And  so  I  drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions  like  this: 

"1.  As  my  health  and  strength  had  been  devoted  to  the  Government,  I  would  take  as  gootl 
care  of  them  as  possible — that  I  would  be  cleanly  in  my  person  and  temperate  in  all  my  habits. 
I  fell  that  to  enlist  for  the  Government  and  then  by  carelessness  or  drunkenness  make  myself 
unfit  for  service,  would  be  too  mean  an  act  for  me. 

'"2.  As  the  character  I  have  assumed  is  a  noble  one,  I  will  not  disgrace  it  by  childish  quar- 
reling, by  loud  and  foolish  talking,  by  profane  swearing,  and  indecent  language.  It  struck  me 
that  these  were  the  accomplishments  of  the  ignorant  and  dei)raved  on  the  other  side,  and  I,  for 
one,  did  not  think  them  becoming  a  Union  soldier. 

"3.  As  my  u.sefulness  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  my  discipline,  I  am  determined  to  kcoj> 
my  arni!<  in  goml  order — to  keep  my  clothing  mended  and  brushed,  to  attend  all  the  drills,  and 
do  my  best  to  master  all  my  duties  as  a  soldier,  and  make  myself  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
the  evolutions  and  exercises,  and  thus  feel  always  ready  to  fight — it  seems  to  me  stupid  for  a 
man  to  apprentice  himself  to  as  serious  a  trade  as  war,  and  then  try  by  lying  aiui  deception  to 
avoid  learning  anything." 

This  was  liis  own  erocd.  How  well  lie  livotl  up  to  it  let  tl)ut  best  type  of 
an  Atiierican  soldier,  Geoi'i^e  li.  'i'iioiiuis,  tell.  After  Colonel  Millikin'a  death 
General  ThomuH  addressed  a  letter  to  thi;  bereaved  father,  in  which  are  tlieso 
words:  "It  afford8  me  the  mo«t  sincere  ])le!iHiire  to  express  to  you  and  to  Mrs. 
Miilikin  my  utmost  confidence  in  liiiu,  l>olh  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  brave,  accom- 
plished, and  loyal  (jfficer — one  on  whose  jijdgment  and  discretion  I  placed  the 
greatcHt  reliance.  Hy  liis  judicious.  f()rbearin<;,  and  yet  tirm  course  of  conduct, 
lie  was  enabled  to  overcome  all  pi-ejtidiec  ai;aiiist  hini  in  his  rei^imcnt,  and  his 
death  is  sincerely  regretted  by  all.  Wliile  niournin^  liis  h^ss,  3011  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  he  fell  a  (Christian  and  patriot,  g:illan(ly  <lelending  the 
honor  of  his  country." 
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I  must  not  ijrolong  this  sketch.  And  yet  I  can  not  feel  that  I  have  done 
justice  to  the  memory  of  my  dead  friend,  witliout  adding  the  conviction  that 
by  no  single  blow  during  the  war  did  the  ("ountrj'  lose,  among  hei-  younger 
officers,  one  braver,  more  devoted,  more  unselfish,  more  cultured,  purer  in  char- 
acter, or  loltier  in  honorable  ambition.  Xo  one  on  the  sad  lists  of  the  Nation's 
slain  seems  more  nearly  to  resemble  him  than  Theodore  Winlhi-op.  Like  that 
lamented  officer  he  was  in  some  respects  of  too  sensitive  and  peculiar  an  organ- 
ization for  the  rough  ways  of  con\mon  life.  But  in  the  fire  of  our  great  strug- 
gle his  true  character  shone  out;  and  in  the  halo  from  Stone  lliver  that  now 
surrounds  the  name,  none,  even  of  his  enemies,  fail  to  do  tender  justice  to  his 
worth,  or  to  cherish  as  a  sacred  possession  the  memory  of  Minor  Millikin. 


COLONEL  LORIN  ANDREWS. 


LOEIJSr  ANDREWS  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  costliest  offerings  of 
Ohio  to  the  "svar.  He  was  not  permitted  to  develop  fully  his  military 
ability,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  his  known  cluu-acter, 
and  his  zeal  in  the  distinguished  positions  lie  had  filled,  that  as  a  soldier  he 
Avould  have  reached  as  high  a  rank  as  he  had  alreadv  won  in  civil  life. 

He  was  born  in  Ashland  Count}-,  Ohio,  April  1,  1819.  His  early  life  was 
passed  on  his  father's  farm,  and  in  obtaining  a  good  common  school  education. 
He  afterward  took  a  collegiate  course,  and  spent  some  time  in  common  school 
teaching.  He  became  an  efficient  and  intelligent  laborer  in  the  cause  of  common 
schools  in  Ohio,  and  was  prominent  as  a  leader  of  the  movement  for  inaugu- 
rating many  of  the  present  excellent  features  of  our  common  school  system.  He 
was  the  agent  and  "missionary"  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  in  1851-52. 
In  1853  he  was  its  choice  for  State  School  Commissioner,  and  in  1851  he  was  its 
President. 

At  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  influence  in  the  cause  of  general  edu- 
cation, he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Ken3-on  College.  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
in  his  funeral  sermon,  said  of  this  appointment:  "The  condition  of  the  college 
demanded  just  the  qualities  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished — the  talent  for 
administration,  a  verj^  sound  judgment,  a  prompt  and  firm  decision,  united  with 
a  special  drawing  of  heart  toward  young  men  in  the  course  of  their  education. 
All  the  highest  expectations  of  his  administration  were  more  than 
fulfilled." 

Of  his  entrance  into  the  military  service,  the  Bishop  says:  "When  the  first 
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call  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  quotas  of  volunteer  troops  from 
the  several  States  was  made,  he  was  the  first  man  in  Ohio,  whoso  name  Gover- 
nor Dennison  received.  He  did  it  for  an  example.  .  .  .  He,  sought  no  mili- 
tary distinction.  Ho  led  to  the  camp  a  company  of  his  neighbors,  expecting 
only  to  be  allowed  to  lead  them  in  the  war.  But  his  talents  and  character  were 
appreciated,  and  he  was  placed  in  eoninumd  of  the  regiment — the  order  and 
discipline  of  which  soon  became  cons[>ieu(ju8,  as  also  did  his  devotedness  to  the 
interests  and  comlbrt  of  his  men." 

He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  ihe  three  months'  organization  of  tlie 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry.  "When,  in  June,  the  organization  was  changed  to  a  three 
vears'  i-egiment,  he  was  retained  in  the  same  command. 

His  faithfulness  in  whatever  position  he  was  phiced,  united  with  his  ability 
to  master  whatever  he  chose  to  learn,  made  him  very  soon  an  able  and  efficient 
commander  and  disciplinarian.  He  went  with  his  command  to  AVestcrn  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  exposure  incident  to  camp  life.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  sickness  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  camp,  say- 
ing, "ify  place  is  with  my  men;"  but  as  he  grew  worse,  he  was  at  last  removed 
to  Gambier,  Ohio,  where,  amid  the  scenes  of  his  labors  in  tho  best  years  of  his 
life  and  among  his  weeping  friends,  he  breathed  his  last,  September  18,  1861. 
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COLONEL  FRED  C.  JONES. 


FRED  C.  JONES  was  born  at  Parrott's  Grove,  Green  Count}^  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  16,  1834.  He  was  of  Welch  and  German  descent,  and 
his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  In  1846  his 
father  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  son  entered  the  public  schools.  In  1848 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Centi-al  High  School,  and  in  1851  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Woodward.  Fred  Jones  was  alwaj's  an  acknowledged  leader  among  the 
boys  in  the  debating  club,  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground.  During 
his  school  days  a  military  epidemic  seized  Old  Woodward.  All  other  games 
were  neglected,  and  the  entire  grounds  were  covered  with  incipient  soldiers, 
marching  and  counter-marching.  Fred  Jones  was  elected  Captain  of  a  com- 
pany. The  one  company  increased  to  four,  and  Captain  Jones  was  chosen  Colo- 
nel of  the  battalion.  Ten  3-ears  later,  and  the  play-ground  was  exchanged  for 
the  battle-field,  and  the  boy-battalion  furnished  three  Colonels,  eight  Captains, 
and  twelve  Lieutenants  to  the  National  army. 

After  graduating,  Fred  Jones  went  to  Illinois,  whither  his  father  had  re- 
moved some  time  previous.  During  the  summer  he  was  occupied  on  the  farm, 
and  during  the  Avinter  in  teaching  school.  In  1855  he  returned  to  Cincinnati. 
and  was  employed  by  Thomas  Spooner,  Esq.,  in  the  county  clerk's  office.  Here 
his  duties  familiarized  him  with  law  forms,  and  brought  him  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  the  city  and  State.  His  evenings  were 
spent  in  select  reading,  and  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  law  school. 
After  performing  faithfully  the  duties  of  an  office  clerk  for  several  years,  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Messrs.  King  &  Thompson,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  until  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  soon  elected  by  a  large  majorit}^  to 
the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  police  court. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  nothing  but  the  fairest  i>rospects  in  civil  life  lay 
before  Fred  Jones;  but  ''the  call  of  the  countiy  was  to  him  as  the  voice  of 
God.'"  In  a  letter  to  his  parents  dated  April  28th,  1861,  he  said,  "I  feel  a  great 
desire  to  go  to  this  fight,  because  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man,  without  the 
cares  of  a  family,  to  serve  his  country  wherever  and  whenever  she  may  need 
his  services."  The  only  struggle  seemed  to  be  between  patriotism  and  filial  af- 
fection, for  a  few  weeks  later  he  writes,  "  I  am  gratified  that  my  proceedings  so 
far  have  met  with  the  approval  of  yourself  and  mother.  I  am  willing  to  leave 
the  enjoyments  of  this  place  for  the  service  of  my  country,  when  assured  that 
I  go  with  the  permission  of  my  father  and  mother.  I  have  learned  from  your 
early  insti'uction  th:it  he  is  wholly  unworthy  of  home   and   friends  who  would 
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not  defoml  and  protect  them.  My  country  is  n\v  home,  and  her  people  are  my 
friends."  He  was  appointed  Aid  to  General  Bates,  -with  the  rank  of  Captain, 
and  Avas  very  serviceable  in  the  organization  of  raw  troops  at  Camp  Dennison. 
After  several  monihs  General  Bates  resigned  and  Captain  Jones  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  A  few  days  at'ter,  while  he  Avas  busy  at  court,  he  received  a 
dispatcli  containing  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty-First 
Ohio  Infantry,  with  orders  to  report  immediately  to  Colonel  "Walker,  and  one 
hour  later  he  was  leading  liis  new  regiment  toward  the  enemy. 

In  March.  1802.  liieutenant-Colonel  Jones  was  translerretl  to  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  such  was  the  attachment  of  the  oflieers  of  the  old 
brigade  and  division  for  him  that  they,  headed  by  Generals  Schajpf  and 
Thomas,  united  in  a  petition  to  have  him  returned  to  his  former  regiment,  but 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  compelled  him  to  remain  with  the  Twenty-Fourth. 
He  was  frequently  engaged  in  skirmishes,  but  his  first  great  battle  was  Pittsburg 
Landing.  The  regiment  was  in  the  advance  brigade  of  General  Buell's  army, 
and  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  field  when  the  battle  began.  It  hastened  for- 
ward, and  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in  checking  the  enemy  on  the  first  day.  On 
the  next  day  the  Twenty-Fourth,  commanded  hj  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  re- 
ceived the  attack  of  an  entire  brigade,  and  finalh*  drove  it  back.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jones  was  commended  for  coolness  and  bravery,  and  soon  after  he  was 
promoted  to  Colonel  for  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  October,  1862.  while  at  "Wild  Cat,  Kentuck}',  the  command  of  the  Tenth 
brigade  devolved  upon  Colonel  Junes.  The  march  from  "Wild  Cat  to  Nashville 
wag  almost  one  continuous  skirmish,  and  for  his  able  leadership  Colonel  Jones 
received  the  thanks  of  his  superior  ofiicer,  and  of  every  field-oflicer  in  the  bri- 
gade. On  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Stone  Bivcr  the  Twenty-Fourth  was  on 
the  front  and  left  of  the  line.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  cncniy  assaulted  the 
left  fiercely.  Colonel  Jones  ordered  the  regiment  to  lie  down  and  hold  fire. 
When  the  enemy  was  within  point-blank  range  the  regiment  raised  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Colonel,  poured  in  a  deadly  volley,  and  rushed  forward  in  a  charge. 
In  this  charge,  almost  an  entire  Kebcl  regiment  was  captured,  and  Colonel 
Jones  was  killed.  The  fatal  ball  struck'  him  in  the  right  side,  and  passed  en- 
tirely through  the  body.  He  was  borne  to  the  rear,  two  of  the  bearers  being 
phot  while  in  dischai-gc  of  the  task,  and  some  of  the  best  surgeons  in  the  divis- 
ion were  .'^oon  in  attendance.  lie  received  the  intelligence  that  liis  wound  was 
mortal  with  apparently  no  surprise,  replying,  "  I  know  it;  1  am  dying  now. 
Pay  no  attention  to  me,  but  look  after  my  wounded  men."  Ten  hours  after  re- 
ceiving his  wound  he  died.  His  body  was  hruuglit  to  C-iuciiinati,  and  was 
buried  at  Spring  Grove  with  military  and  civic  honors.  Thousands  of  sad 
heartH  joined  in  the  moui'tiful  pageant,  and  his  deeds  and  virtues  were  embalmed 
in  the  memory  of  a  host  of  friends. 
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COLONEL  WILLIABI  G.  JONES. 


WILLIAM    G.    JONES   was   bora    in    Cincinnati,  February  23,  1837. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  D.  Jones,  and  the  maternal  grandson  of  Col- 
onel John  Johnston,  w^ho  was  widely  known  as  an  Indian  Agent  and 
an  enthusiastic  pioneer. 

In  1855  he  entered  West  Point,  and  upon  graduating  he  was  appointed 
Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  United  States  lnfantr3^  He  was  at 
once  ordered  to  Arizona,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  18G0.  In  February. 
1861,  General  Twiggs  surrendered  the  troops  under  his  command  to  the  State 
authorities  in  Texas.  Lieutenant  Jones  was  stationed  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  and 
he  moved  with  the  troops  to  the  coast,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  embarking 
for  the  jSTorth ;  but  upon  arriving  at  Adam's  Hill,  near  San  Antonio,  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Earl  Van  Dorn. 

During  his  prison-life  Lieutenant  Jones  received  manj-  favors  from  Charles 
Andei-son,  late  Acting  Grovernor  of  Ohio,  but  at  that  time  a  resident  of  San 
Antonio.  He  was  exchanged  in  February,  1862,  and  he  immediately  hastened 
to  Washington,  and  declining  a  leave,  joined  the  Armj^  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
first  advance  upon  Eichmond.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  An- 
drew Porter.  Provost-Marshal  General  of  the  Army,  and  shared  in  all  the  excite- 
ments and  privations  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1862 
he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  First  California,  or  Seventy-First 
Pennsylvania  Infantry;  and  with  his  regiment  he  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fair  Oaks,  Peach  Orchard,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  Malvern 
Hills.  After  this  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  position  of  Aid-de-Camp  on  the 
staff  of  ]\[ajor-General  Sumner;  and  in  that  capacity  he  served  through  the 
battles  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  Upon  the  death  of  the  General  he 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  thus  trans- 
ferred to  Tennessee.  His  ambition  now  seemed  satislied;  for  he  had  always 
expressed  a  desire  to  command  a  regiment  from  his  native  State. 

In  June,  1863,  he  moved  upon  the  campaign  which  closed  with  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga.  The  Thirty-Sixth  Ohio  tbrmed  part  of  Turchin's  brigade  of 
the  Fourteenth  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Thomas.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
September  19th,  Colonel  Jones  wrote  in  his  pocket-diary:  "Olf  to  the  leit- 
merciful  Father  have  mercy  on  me  and  my  regiment,  and  protect  us  from  in- 
jury and  death ! "  At  five  P.  M.  he  received  the  fatal  wound,  and  expired  at 
eleven  o'clock  that  night  on  the  battle-field.  His  remains  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Eebels.  but  in  December,  1863,  the  body  was  exhumed,  conveyed  to  Cinciu- 
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nati,  and  laid  tiiially  to  rest  in  Sjn-ing  Grove  Cemetery.  The  officers  on  duty  in 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Seventh  Ohio  National  Guard,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Harris,  tormed  the  e:>eort  at  the  tuneral.  ''The  brave  die  in  battle,"  is  the  sadly 
appropriate  epitaph  to  mark  the  graves  of  such  self-sacrificing  patriots. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BARTON  S.  KYLE. 


BAKTON  S.  KYLF}  was  born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  April  7,  1825. 
He  was  the  son  of  Elder  Samuel  Kyle,  who  was  favorably  known  for 
twentv-five  or  thirty  years  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana. 

Barton  S.  Kyle  obtained  a  good  English  education,  and  at  an  early  age 
studied  law.  Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  profession,  he 
was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office,  where  he  remained  some  six 
years;  and  in  1848,  under  the  Taj'lor-Fillmore  administration,  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal  for  Miami  County.  He  also  held  various  im- 
portant positions  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  in  1849  he  was  ap]:)ointed  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  to  visit  and  to  lecture  before  the  various  lodges  in  the 
State.  In  1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  which  met  at 
Philadelphia,  and  during  the  Presidential  campaign  he  was  untii-ing  in  his  sup- 
port of  John  C.  Fremont.  He  was  President  of  the  Union  School  Board  in 
Troy,  and  his  zeal  and  energy  made  that  school  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 

The  Seventy-First  Ohio  Infantry  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  patriotic 
exertions  of  Barton  S.  Kyle.  He  organized  the  regiment  in  August.  18G1,  but 
feeling  himself  inexperienced  in  military  affairs,  he  declined  the  Colonelcy  and 
was  appointed  I>ieuteiiant-Colonel.  He  reported  with  the  regiment  at  Paducah 
in  Februarv,  18H2,  and  soon  after  he  moved  up  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  Hero  ho 
■was  appointed  president  of  a  court  martial,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  rlcath.  On  Sunday  morning,  April  G,  1802,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kj'le 
accompanied  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  regiment 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  was  forced  back  by  overwhelming  numbers 
from  one  position  to  another.  While  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kyle  was  at  the  post 
of  duty  encouraging  the  men,  he  received  a  bullet  in  his  right  breast,  and  fell 
mortally  wounde«l.  He  was  conveyed  to  a  hospital  boat,  where,  after  about  five 
boars,  he  died  as  calmly  as  though  falling  asleep.  A  writer  who  Avas  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  wlio  was  wdl  acquainted  with  the  man  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  dcatb,  said;  "Ohio  lost  no  truer,  braver  man  that  day  than  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kyle." 
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COLONEL  JOHN  H.  PATRICK. 


JOHN  HALLIDAY  PATEICK  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
March  11th,  1820.  He  learned  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and 
in  1848  emigrated  to  this  countiy,  arriving  in  Cincinnati  on  the  lOtii 
of  June.  Having  a  liking  for  niilitar}^  tactics,  he  became  a  member  of  a  volun- 
teer organization  called  the  Highland  Guards. 

At  the  first  call  for  men  upon  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  Guards  reorgan- 
ized for  the  field.  John  H.  Patrick  was  chosen  Captain,  and  the  company  was 
the  first  to  occupy  Camp  Harrison.  The  Guards  were  attached  to  several  differ- 
ent regiments,  but  finally  was  ordered  to  CamjD  Dcnnison,  and  incorporated 
with  the  Fifth  Ohio  Infantry.  The  regiment  Avent  to  the  field  in  West  Virginia, 
and  in  July,  1861,  Captain  Patrick  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  Colonel.  He  led  the  regiment  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  Gettys"burg,  and  upon  being  transferred  to  the  West,  he  had  the  honor 
of  opening  the  battle  of  Lookout  ]\J[ountain. 

In  the  Atlanta,  campaign,  Colonel  Patrick,  with  his  regiment,  was  actively 
engaged  until  Ma}^  25,  1864,  when,  at  Dallas,  while  charging  a  masked  battery, 
he  was  struck  in  the  bowels  by  a  canister  shot,  and  a  half  an  hour  after  he 
expired. 

During  the  war  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  marks  of  regard,  both  from 
his  regiment  and  from  friends  at  home.  At  one  tin'ie,  while  on  a  visit  to  Cincin- 
nati, he  was  tendered  a  banquet  at  the  Burnet  House,  which  he  accepted.  It 
was  largely  attended,  and  during  the  festivities  he  was  presented  Avith  a  beauti- 
ful gold  medal,  on  which  was  engraved,  among  other  things,  the  following  list 
of  battles  :  "  Winchester,  Port  Eepublic,  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam,  Dumfries, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysbui'g,  and  Lookout  Mountain."  Colonel  Patrick's  manly 
deeds  will  long  live  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  his  soldiers  and  his  fellow- 
citizens. 
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COLONEL  JOHN  T.  TOLAND. 


JOHN  T.  TOLAXP  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  he  came  to  this 
country  at  an  earl}-  age.  He  struggled  tor  a  time  with  poverty  and 
obscurity,  laboring  on  a  I'arm  lor  days"  wages.  By  the  aid  of  friends,  as 
well  as  by  the  force  of  his  own  eharactor,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself  in  the  business  of  selling  dental  goods  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  when  the  war  broke  out.  In  connection  with  A.  S.  I'iatt  lie 
assisted  in  organizing  and  equipping  the  Thii-ty-Fourth  Ohio  regiment,  some- 
times called  ••  Piatt  Zouaves."'  lie  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  August 
2,  1S61,  and  Colonel,  May  14,  1SG2. 

ITis  regiment  went  into  "Western  Virginia,  where  it  jierformed  a  series  of  raids 
and  marches.  In  September,  18G2,  at  Fayctteville,  Yii-ginia,  while  on  the  skir- 
mish line,  Colonel  Toland  had  three  horses  shot  under  him,  but  was  himself 
uninjured.  From  this  time  it  is  said  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  bore  a  charmed 
life  which  Eebel  bullets  could  not  reach.  After  the  retreat  from  the  KanuAvha 
Vallc}-  Colonel  Toland  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  l)rigadc  in  General  Q. 
A.  Gillmorc's  division,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  movements  which  resulted 
in  di-iving  the  Eebels  from  the  Valley,  leading  the  advance. 

But  the  s[iell  which  this  brave  man  fiincied  would  protect  his  life  was  soon 
broken.  In  July,  18G3,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  mounted  brigade,  in- 
rlufling  his  own  regiment,  and  was  directed  to  attempt  ttie  destruction  of  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad.  By  ibrced  marches  lie  reached  the  railroad 
at  "NVythcville,  Virginia,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  July.  With  his  usual 
bravery  he  pushed  into  the  town  Avith  his  regiment,  determined  to  drive  the 
enemy  out.  Taking  advantage  of  shelter  in  houses,  the  Rebels  were  enabled  to 
ponr  a  murderous  fire  into  the  National  troops.  Colonel  Toland  was  at  the 
head  of  his  command  on  horseback,  as  he  always  was  on  such  occasions,  and 
presented  a  fair  mark  to  the  concealed  sharp-shooters.  One  of  these,  after 
Bcvcral  eflTorls,  succeeded  in  sending  a  bullet  witii  fatal  certainty.  Colonel 
Toland  fell  forward  on  tin;  neck  of  his  horse.  Imt  was  caught  by  the  tender 
hands  of  his  faithful  orderl}'.  As  he  was  lifted  to  tiie  ground  he  could  only 
gasjj — "My  horse  and  my  sword  to  my  niolhcr!"'  So,  with  the  word  on  hie 
lips  which  is  the  synonyi.'i  of  all  gentleness,  fell  one,  who.  in  his  niililaiy  cai-eer, 
had  Hhown  hiins<df  to  be  a  man  without  fear.  ''A  man  of  strong,  fierc(i  will," 
writCH  one  of  his  ofticors  about  him,  "he  did  the  best  he  knew  for  his  regiment, 
thongh  not  well  verscfl  in  nnieli  peitaining  to  military  mattei-s,  save  the  feature 
of  hard  fighting."  During  IIk;  first  year  of  his  service  the  men  of  his  regiment 
hated  him.  Finally  tlicy  almost  forgot  his  violent  temper  in  thcii"  admiration  of 
hJH  bravciy.     JIc  was  a  member  of  the  Honian  (Jatholic  Cluncli. 
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COLONEL  GEORGE  P.  WEBSTER. 


GEORGE  PENNY  WEBSTER  was  born  7ioar  Mid.llotown,  Biitlei- 
County,  Ohio,  December  24,  1824,  and  was  tlie  son  of  John  "Webster,  Esq. 
His  early  education  was  such  as  the  common  schools  at  that  time  afforded. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Hamilton,  and  for  two  years  was  dcj^uty  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court.  At  that  tiiue  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  Thomas  Milliken,  Esq.  He  was  a  dilig-ent  student,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  18-4G  he  was  admitted  to  the  Butler  County  bar. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Cajjtain, 
recently  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  Ferd.  Van  Derveer's  company  of  the  First 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  to  Sergeant-Major,  and  served  with  credit 
throughout  the  war,  being  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey  in  September,  184G. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  peace  he  returned  to  Ohio,  juarried  a  daughter  of 
John  McAdams,  of  Warrenton,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  and  a  3'ear  later  re- 
moved to  Steubenville  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  Two  years  after  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  court.  He  held  the  office  for  six  years,  when  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  hia  profession  in  partnership  with  Martin  Andrews,. and 
quickly  rose  to  rank  among  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  cit}'.  Though  a  strong 
Democrat,  yet  when  the  rebellion  opened  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  city  to 
take  a  stand  for  the  Government,  and  Avhen  the  call  for  seventy-five  thousand 
men  was  issued,  he  was  instrumental  in  raising  and  forwarding  two  companies. 
Under  the  three  years'  call  he  offered  his  services  to  Governor  Dennison,  and 
was  appointed  Major  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Ohio  Infantr3\  He  joined  the  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Chase,  and  shortly  afterward  was  sent  into  "West  Virginia.  In 
May,  1862,  he  Avas  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in  Jul}-  was  offered  the 
Colonelcy  of  the  Ninety-Eighth  Ohio.  He  accepted  it,  and  came  home  to  or- 
ganize the  regiment.  "While  in  Virginia  he  commanded  four  expeditions,  all  of 
which  were  successful,  and  fought  in  five  battles,  gaining  the  name  of  •'  the 
fighting  Major." 

The  Ninetj'-Eighth  left  Steubenville  for  Covington,  Kentucky,  August  2!jd. 
Fron\  there  it  marched  to  Lexington,  and  thence  to  Louisville.  Here  Colonel 
"Webster  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Brigade,  Jackson'.s 
division,  McCook's  corps.  In  the  battle  of  Peri-yvilh^  he  fell  from  his  horse 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  A  man  of  high  social  posi- 
tion, and  of  rare  and  genial  qualities,  his  place  was  not  easily  filled. 

His  personal  appearance  was  imposing.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
and  weighed  two  hundred  ])ounds. 
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COLONEL  LEANDER  STEM. 


LEAXPER  STEM  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  in  August, 
1S25.  He  emigrated  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  with  his  father  in  1S20,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  his  decease.  At  an  early  ago  he  was  sent 
to  a  University  in  ^larA-land,  and  after  completing  his  collegiate  course,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  an  elder  brother.  In  due  time 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  regarded  as  a  rising 
member  of  the  bar. 

At  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he  accompanied  a  bod}"  of  the  first  volun  • 
tcei"S  to  Columbus,  intending  to  enter  the  service,  but  he  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  the  bedside  of  a  d3'ing  daughter,  and  it  Avas  not  until  the  summer  of 
18G2  that  he  entered  the  field.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  First  Ohio  Infantry,  and  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  August 
30,  1862.  On  the  1st  of  September  it  was  ordered  to  the  defense  of  Cincinnati 
against  Kirby  Smith.  When  the  Eebel  armj^  withdrew  the  regiment  went 
to  Louisville  and  was  assigned  to  the  Thirtj^-First  Brigade,  Ninth  Division, 
Twenty-First  Army  Corps. 

The  battle  of  Perryville  soon  followed,  in  which  Colonel  Stem,  by  courage 
and  coolness  under  fire,  won  for  himself  and  his  regiment  the  admiration  of  the 
division  commander.  General  Mitchcl.  His  friends  entertained  the  highest 
anticipations  of  Ins  success;  but  he  seemed  to  have  premonitions  of  a  ditferent 
sort;  and,  on  the  evening  before  the  advance  of  the  army  on  Murfreesboro',  in 
conversation  with  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  he  said:  "I  am  a  doomed 
man  ;  and  will  not  survive  m}'  first  regular  engagement." 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  2()th,  an  engagement  occurred  at  Knob  Gap, 
in  which  Colonel  Stem  with  his  regiment  charged  and  captured  a  Eebel  battery 
and  several  prisoners.  The  army  closed  ai'ound  ]\Turfrce8boro',  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  the  One  Hundred  and  First  was  engaged  in  a  demonstra- 
tion against  the  enemy,  in  oi'dcr  to  develop  his  position.  During  this  move- 
ment the  Colonel  took  out  his  ])i]H',  lighted  it,  atid  commenced  to  smoke,  when 
a  Hliell  came  crashing  thi-ough  the  timber,  ex|>lo(led  near  him,  and  covered  him 
with  dirt.  He  never  moved  a  muscle,  but  smokerl  on,  apparcuitly  as  un- 
concerned as  if  sitting  in  his  office.  The  ne.xt  morning  the  battle;  of  Slone 
River  began  in  earnest,  and  almost  immediately  it  was  evident  that  the  right 
of  the  Union  line  would  be  forced  back.  When  Colonel  Stem's  regiment  began 
to  waver  under  a  severe  cross-fire,  he  called  out,  "Stand  by  the  flag  now,  for 
the  good  old  State  of  Ohio!"  and  instantly  fdl,  moi-tally  wounded. 
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He  was  captured  and  conveyed  to  Murlrcesbora',  where  he  died  on  the 
morning  of  January  5th,  18G3,  just  as  the  advance  of  the  Union  army  entered 
the  place.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  created  a  profound  regret  among  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  lie  was  buried  with  military  and  Masonic  honors,  and 
the  funeral  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  most  sorrowful  event  in  the  history 
of  that  community.  The  regiment,  u2)on  being  mustered  out  of  service  a))pro- 
priated  a  handsome  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  monument,  which  now  stands  over 
the  Colonel's  grave,  bearing  touching  inscriptions  of  love  and  admiration. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JONAS  D.  ELLIOTT. 


JONAS  D.  ELLIOTT  was  born  in  Milton,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  July 
2,  1840.  When  about  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Canaan  Academy, 
Avhere  he  remained  two  or  three  years,  and  then  went  to  Hayesville,  Ashland 
County,  Ohio,  and  fitted  himself  for  college.  He  was  engaged  for  some  time  in 
teaching  at  Memphis,  Missouri,  but  the  death  of  his  father  left  him  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  18G2,  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Ohio  Infantrj';  and  just  before  leaving  for  the  field  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Zenas  Crane.  He  went  into  camp  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
but  was  soon  ordered  into  Kentucky.  He  was  promoted  to  Major  in  May,  1863, 
and  a  year  later  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In  the  summer  of  186-1  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  regiment  at 
Dodsonville,  Alabama,  while  the  right  wing  was  at  Bellefonte  under  Colonel 
Given.  In  September  the  entire  regiment  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Wheeler;  but 
it  was  soon  ordered  into  camp  at  Decatur.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, all  the  available  men  at  that  place  were  ordered  to  re-enforce  the  garri- 
son at  Athens  against  an  anticipated  attack  by  General  Forrest.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Elliott  was  placed  in  command  of  three  hundred  men — all  that  could  be 
spared — and  when  within  three  miles  of  Athens  he  was  met  by  General  Fon-est 
with  a  greatly  sujierior  force.  His  little  band  fought  and  drove  back  many  times 
its  own  number,  and  would  have  entered  the  fort  had  it  not  been  surrendered 
before  their  arrival.  When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  the  guns  were 
turned  upon  Colonel  Elliott,  and  he  was  met  by  a  fresh  brigade  of  Ilebels  under 
General  Warren.  His  ammunition  was  gone  and  he  was  completely  sui'rounded. 
At  this  juncture  General  AVarren  commanded  his  orderly  to  shoot  that  ofiicer, 
pointing  to  Colonel  Elliott;  and  a  moment  later  he  fell,  mortally  wounded  in 
the  head.  He  lingered  for  nineteen  days,  but  the  ball  could  not  be  extracted. 
Most  of  the  time  he  was  wildly  delirious,  talking  almost  constantly  of  wife  and 
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home;  but  during  his  lucid  intervals  he  gave  good  evidence  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  approaching  death,  and  that  he  was  "sustained  and  soothed  by  an 
unfalterinjx  trust."  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church,  having  made 
a  prolession  of  his  faith  in  February,  1S62.  Colonel  Elliott  died  ou  the  13th 
of  October,  in  the  twenty-tiflh  year  of  his  ago.  lie  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Athens,  Alabama. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JAMES  W.  SHANE. 


JAMES  W.  SHANE  was  born  in  Jctierson  County,  Ohio,  January  ISth, 
1S30.  By  teaching  and  studying  at  the  same  time  he  became  a  thor- 
ough scholar,  and  when  twenty-four  years  old  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  diliirent  in  hi;*  profession,  was  a  safe  counsellor  and  an  able  advocate; 
and  for  several  years  was  prosecuting  attorney-  of  the  county. 

When  the  war  tirst  opened,  he  was  prevented  by  private  reasons  from  en- 
tering the  army,  but  in  July,  1SG2,  he  recruited  a  company  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Ninety-Eighth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  tirst  saw  service  in  Kentucky,  being 
present  on  the  retreat  from  Lexington  to  Louisville,  and  in  the  battle  of  Perrj-- 
ville.  In  this  battle  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  intrepid  bravery,  and  Avas  soon 
after  promoted  to  Major,  and  in  June,  18U3,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  ;  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  he  was  almost  constanth'  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

While  on  a  brief  leave  of  absence  in  May,  18G4.  he  heard  that  the  great 
campaign  under  Sherman  had  commenced,  and  at  once  hastened  to  the  field. 
The  campaign  was  almost  a  continuous  action  ;  and  in  evovy  danger  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Shane  bore  his  full  share.  On  the  27th  of  June  he  fell,  mortally  wounded, 
in  an  a.oault  on  the  enemy's  works  at  Kenesaw,  living  only  forty  minutes. 
"When  told  that  death  was  inevitable,  he  exclaimed,  '•  Mj-  poor  wife!  were  it  not 
for  her — but,  O  Lord,  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done."  He  said  to  those  around 
him,  -Turn  my  face  to  the  foe,  boys;"  and  then  to  the  Surgeon,  "Doctor,  write 
to  her.  and  tell  her  I  die  happy  and  will  meet  her  in  heaven."  Thus  the  spirit 
parted,  bearing  aspirations  for  home  and  country  with  it  to  the  Throne  of  the 
Great  Infinite. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  traits  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shane's  character 
wa.s  hi-s  con.sistent  Christian  deportment.  He  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  May,  1855,  and  from  that  day  until  the  hour  of  his  death,  religion 
witli  him  was  a  niattcr  of  earnest  dut}-.  There  are  many  who  can  testify  that 
throughout  his  entire  army  career,  ho  wore  the  "  breastplate  of  righteousness" 
and  carried  the  "shield  of  faith." 
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COLONEL  JOSEPH  L.  KIRBY  SMITH. 


JOSEPH  L.  KIEBY  SMITH  was  of  Xew  England  ori-in.  His  grand- 
father, Joseph  L.  Smith,  was  a  lawj-er  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  wlio 
was  a  Major  in  1812,  and  served  during  the  Canada  war,  being  promoted 
to  Colonel,  He  was  afterward  United  States  Judge  in  Florida  Territory,  where 
he  died.  His  son,  Ephraim  K.  Smith,  the  lather  of  Joseph  L.  Kirby  Smith,  was 
a  Captain  in  the  United  States  army,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del 
Eay,  in  Mexico.  Another  son,  Edmund  Iv.  Smith,  was  the  Kirby  Smith  of  the 
Confederate  army. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1836.  He  entered  the  military 
school  at  West  Point  by  appointment  from  Xew  York.  In  1857  he  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors,  and  was  ap])ointed  Lieutenant  of  Topogra])hical  Engi- 
neers. In  1860  he  accompanied  the  Utah  expedition  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  General 
Patterson.  L^pon  the  organization  oi'  tlie  Forty-Third  Ohio  RegimeJit,  apjjlicu- 
tion  was  made  for  a  trained  commander,  and  he  was  ajjpointed  its  Colonel. 

He  went  with  the  regiment  to  the  field.  At  Island  No,  10,  the  first  military 
operations  of  any  importance  in  Avhich  his  legiment  was  engaged,  his  engineer- 
ing abilities  j^roved  to  be  of  great  service.  He  was  afterward  with  Pope's  army 
during  the  advance  on  Corinth,  and  was  engaged  in  the  advance  through  Mis- 
sissippi, which  was  interrupted  by  the  surrender  at  Holly  Springs. 

In  October,  1862,  his  regiment  being  a  part  of  General  Stanley's  division 
under  Eosecrans,  he  joarticipated  in  the  battle  of  Corinth.  During  the  first  day 
of  the  battle,  October  3d,  this  division  was  not  engaged,  but  on  the  second  day 
the  Ohio  Brigade  of  that  division  was  placed  in  support  of  Battery  Eobinett, 
the  point  where  one  of  the  most  determined  assaults  of  the  Eebels  was  made. 
The  Forty-Third  Ohio  was  in  the  hottest  of  this  attack,  and  in  its  height  the 
beloved  Smith  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  eight  days  after,  October  12, 
1862. 

General  Stanley  in  hi.s  report  of  the  battle  says  of  him :  -'Soon  in  the  battle  of 
the  4th  Colonel  J.  L.  K.  Smith  fell  with  a  mortal  wound.  I  have  not  words  to 
describe  the  qualities  of  this  model  soldier,  or  to  express  the  loss  we  have  sustained 
in  his  death.  The  best  testimony  I  can  give  to  his  memory'  is — the  spectacle 
witnessed  by  myself  in  the  very  moment  of  battle,  of  stern,  brave  men  weeping 
as  children  as  the  word  passed:  'Kirby  Smith  is  killed.'  By  his  side  fell  his 
constant  comjianion  and  Adjutant,  accomplished  young  Heyl." 

The  name  Kirby  which  seemed  to  be  jirized  by  the  I'amil}',  came  from  the 
wife  of  the  grandlather,  whose  maiden  name  Avas  Kirby.  Her  father  was  the 
author  of  the  once  famous  Kirby  Eeports  of  Connecticut. 
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COLONEL  AUGUSTUS  H.  COLEMAN/ 


THIS  offifor  was  born  in  Troy,  Miami  Countj',  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1S20.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Asa  Coleman,  an  early  settler  and  promi- 
nent citizen  of  that  county.  His  elementary  education  was  acquired  in 
the  schools  of  Troy.  In  June,  1847,  he  entered  the  Military  Academ}'  at  West 
Point  as  a  Cadet.  At  the  close  of  his  course  he  retui-ned  to  Troy  and  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
recruited  a  compaiu'  (company  D,  Eleventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry)  of  over 
one  hundred  men  within  fortj'-eight  hours.  With  these  he  proceeded  to  Colum- 
bus on  ^Monday,  April  26,  1861.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  Captain  of  the 
company,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  ^JJleventh  regiment  was  chosen  Major 
of  it.  In  Januar}^,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel,  vice  Frizell, 
resigned,  and  on  the  arrest  of  Colonel  De  Yilliers,  was  made  Colonel  of  the  reg- 
iment. 

Colonel  Coleman  was  an  efficient  drill-master,  and  he  brought  his  regiment 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  drill  and  discipline.  Always  cool,  self-possessed,  and 
thoroughly  understanding  the  minutiie  of  battalion  drill,  he  maneuvered  bodies 
of  men  with  great  ease.  It  was  frequently  remarked  of  him  that  ho  could 
maneuver  a  regiment  in  less  space  than  most  officers  required  for  company  drill. 
He  was  sometimes  thought  too  rigid  in  discipline,  but  all  his  measures  proved 
of  benefit  to  the  men,  and  were  by  them  duly  appreciated.  In  times  of  danger 
Colonel  Coleman  was  especially  vigilant,  and  took  every  precaution  against  sur- 
prise, always  visiting  his  picket-lines  in  person,  and  remaining  near  the  most 
exposed  point. 

At  South  Mountain  he  displaye<l  the  ability  of  a  successful  commander.  In 
actions  prior  to  this  he  had  acted  well  and  gallantly,  but  was  not  in  positions 
where  his  services  were  so  marked  as  in  that  of  South  Mountain. 

He  was  in  the  first  charge  on  the  bridge  across  Antietam  Creek,  and  while 
in  the  charging  column  fell,  jjicrccd  by  a  Pvc-bel  bullet,  which  jiasscd  through 
his  arm  into  his  side.  Although  in  great  pain  he  was  in  possession  of  his 
mental  faculticH  during  the  few  hours  he  lived.  His  last  words  were  in(iuiries 
a«  Uj  the  fate  of  his  men. 

•The  facU  for  iKIh  wkKcli  arc-  ^loaned  from  a  History  of  the  Eleveiilli  Oliio  VokiiiLcer 
lofantry,  conipiltd  by  iJorloii  and  Tivcrbaugli,  riicmberH  of  that  regiment. 


^^^^  HEROIC  Di.^^^ 
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COLONEL  JOHN  W.  LOWE. 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON  LOWE  T\%as  boi-n  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  November  15,  1809.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  I^jihway, 
New  Jcrse}',  in  1817,  and  tliero  he  began  to  eai-n  his  (hiily  bread  by  work- 
ing in  Cohen's  woolen  factory.  In  1820  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  ho 
found  employment  in  the  Bible  House,  and  learned  the  trade  of  n  printer.  In 
the  meantime  his  father  died,  and  u2)on  him  devolved  the  care  of  his  step- 
mother and  five  children.  With  patience  and  self-denial  this  trust  was  faithfully 
executed.  When  about  fourteen  j-ears  old  he  joined  the  New  York  Cadets,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  military  tactics  became  one  of  his  chief  studies. 
In  1833  he  settled  at  Balavia,  Clermont  Count}'-,  Ohio.  Here  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Judge  Fishback,  and  under  his  tutelage  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  at  the  same  time  working  at  his  trade  in  order  to  sustain  himself  In  duo 
time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  after  he  married  Judge  Fishback'a 
daughter. 

In  politics  he  was  a  strong  Whig,  and  though  seldom  a  candidate  for  ofllice, 
be  was  always  a  prominent  party  orator.  He  opposed  the  Mexican  war  until 
he  saw  that  opposition  was  useless  ;  and  then,  contrary  to  his  personal  feelings 
and  the  interests  of  his  family,  he  acce^itcd  the  command  of  a  compan}',  joined 
the  Second  Ohio,  and  served  with  it  until  it  was  disbanded  in  1848.  He  re- 
turned froni  Mexico  with  a  shattered  constitution.  Disease,  chronic  and  incur- 
able, had  taken  hold  of  his  sj'stem,  and  he  Avas  ever  after  unable  to  endure  ex- 
treme bodily  fatigue.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  his  character  was  his 
eympathj^  with  suffering  ;  and  there  are  many  who  will  remembei- that  when 
the  Asiatic  cholera  first  appeared  in  Batavia,  in  1840,  John  Lowe  and -his  wife 
seemed  utterly  regardless  of  themselves.  Wherever  suffering  and  death  were 
most  terrific,  there  were  the}',  administering  to  the  dying,  burj-ing  the  dead,  and 
consoling  the  bereaved. 

In  1854  he  removed  to  Dayton,  and  a  year  later  to  Xcnia,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  and  practice  his  jirofession  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebell- 
ion. He  was  chosen  Captain  of  the  first  compan}' raised  in  Greene  Count}',  and 
on  the  19th  of  April,  18G1,  he  reported  with  it  at  Columbus.  The  company  was 
assigned  to  the  Twelfth  Ohio,  and  John  W.  Lowe  was  elected  Colonel  of  tho 
regiment.  In  June  Colonel  Lowe  ro-organized  his  regiment  for  the  three  years' 
service,  and  soon  after  he  joined  General  Cox's  brigade  on  the  Kanawha.  On 
the  17th  of  July  Colonel  Lowe  was  ordered  by  General  Cox  to  take  his  own 
regiment,  a  detachment  of  tho  Twenty-First  Ohio,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
a  few  cavalry,  and  to  explore  tho  country  about  tho  mouth  of  Scary  Creek,  to 
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nsoortain  the  ciiomv's  position,  and,  if  j^ossiblo,  to  cany  it.  The  cncin3^  was 
tbuiui,  strongly  posted,  on  the  brow  of  a  precipitous  hill  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  Searev  Crock.  Preparations  wore  at  onee  made  for  the  attack.  The  troop.s 
fonled  the  creek,  advanced  boldly,  and  wiihout  doubt  would  soon  have  been 
within  the  enenn  's  works,  but  at  llie  erilieal  nionient  the  Kebels  received  re  on- 
foreeinonts,  whieli  were  at  once  thrown  into  action.  Colonel  Lowe's  entire  com- 
mand was  now  engaged,  and  had  exhausted  its  anmuinition.  The  pros])ect  of 
success  w:is  hopeless,  and  accoi-dingly  he  withdrew  his  forces  in  good  order,  bring- 
ing otf  all  the  wounded.  The  enemy's  force  Avas  originally  fifteen  hundred 
strong,  and  the  re-enforcements  raised  it  to  at  least  two  thousand.  He  was  at 
first  censured  for  the  withdrawal,  in  some  quarters  ;  but  on  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  facts  his  course  was  justified. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  Tweli'th  Ohio  joined  General  Rosecrans, 
then  at  Clarksburg.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  force  was  collected  to  open  com- 
munieations  with  General  Cox,  by  way  of  Gauley  Bridge,  the  march  southward 
bc£rau.  The  Colonel's  health  was  delicate,  but  his  will  was  indomitable  ;  and 
though  cautioned  and  advised  to  retire  from  the  service,  the  hardships  of  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  endure,  he  still  felt  that  his  place  was  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment.  He  looked  forward  to  the  battle  in  which  he  fell  as  the  probable 
end  of  his  militar}'  career;  for,  in  a  letter  to  his  Avife  onl}'  four  days  before,  ho 
says  :  '•  I  find  myself  hoping,  and  it  is  now  about  my  only  ho])e,  that  I  will 
Koon  be  at  home,  a  wounded  soldier,  to  receive  ^-our  care  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  to  lay  me  down  to  my  long  rest.  Wait  a  little  longer,  dearest,  a  week,  a 
day  may  relieve  our  suspense  and  bi-ing  mj- fate  upon  me.  God  rules  over  all 
things,  and  disposes  of  us  as  He  thinks  best." 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  Twelfth  Ohio  was  ordei-ed  up  to  the  support 
of  the  Tenth  in  the  battle  of  Carnifex  Cerry.  The  underbrush  was  thick,  and 
it)  order  to  handle  his  men  satisfactorily,  Colonel  Lowe  dismounted  and  ad- 
vanced on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Soon  he  was  in  front  of  a  Rebel 
battery  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  a  moment  later,  as  he  cheered  his  men 
fiU-ward.  a  rifle  ball  pierced  hi.^  forehead,  tind  he  iell  dead,  the  first  field-officer 
from  Ohio  killed  in  battle  in  the  War  for  the  LTnion. 

His  (corpse  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  CJhaplain  of  his  regiment,  care- 
fully forwarded  to  his  late  home,  and  followed  to  its  final  resting-place  by  a 
gn-at  and  tearful  congregation  of  stricken  mourners. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  MOSES  F.  WOOSTER. 


M 


OSES    FAIRCIIILD    WOOSTER    was    born    in    Alfred,    Borkshiro 
County,  Massachusetts,  September  3d,  1825.      He  removed   to  Ohio    in 
1832,  and  finally  settled  at  Norwalk,  Huron  County,  in  18-48,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  trade. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  two  Second-Lieutenants 
in  the  Norwalk  Light  Guards,  and  when  the  company  Avas  called  into  service  it 
was  decided  b}' lot  who  should  be  retained.  Lieutenant  Wooster  lost ;  butihe 
immediately  commenced  raising  another  company,  of  which  he  was  made  First- 
Lieutenant.  The  company  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty-Fourth  Ohio,  and  he 
become  Adjutant.  He  was  engaged  at  Cheat  Mountain,  Greenbrier,  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  Corinth  ;  and  was  made  a  Cajitain  for  gallantry.  L^pon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio  Infantiy  he  was  made  Major  of 
that  regiment,  and  soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  waa 
engaged  at  Perryville,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  braveiy  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  handled  his  men.  He  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  while  actively  and  courageously  doing  all  in  his  power  to  stem  the 
tide  of  defeat  at  Stone  River.     He  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863. 
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STAFF  OFFICERS,  ETC. 


E  have  already  given  luimos,  rank,  and  leading  features  in  the  his- 
of  oflReers  boi-n  in  or  appoiiited  from  Ohio,  Avho  rose  to  the  grade 
of  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  or  above  it.  The  regimental  rosters,  in 
the  succeeding  volume,  give  the  official  history  of  Oliio  officers  below  that  grade. 
There  is  another  chiss,  however,  that  can  not  be  presented  in  either  of  these  con- 
nections— the  class  employed  as  Aides,  Adjutant-Generals,  Paymasters,  Quarter- 
masters, etc.,  in  various  phases  of  the  work  loosely  known  as  Staff  duty.  Of 
these,  such  a  list  as  the  Kegular  and  Volunteer  Registers  of  the  arni}^  exhibit, 
is  presented  below.  As  they  were  all  appointed  from  Ohio,  it  is  only  thought 
needful  to  give  the  State  of  their  birth: 


ASSISTANT    ADJUTANT-GENERALS. 


COM.  ISSUED. 


Ilnjor  Lucius  V.  lli>Tce 

•*      Jol.n  A.  Campbell 

••      C.  S.  Chariot 

•'  Jaiii'-s  W.  Foreyth  .... 

*•      Willi.ini  R.  I'licf 

••      J.liu  W.  Sttflo 

"  «; ;.t.«  I'.  Thnistuii  .... 

"  Alex.  Von  Sclinii-der  . 

C»ptain  Win.   I'.  .\iiliT»<in.., 

t;u«tave  M.  B  istoin.. 

"       -Man-uit  I'.  Bufltow 

•'  Jami-s  I..  Boit>foril..., 

"      Il-nrv  SI.  Cist 

"      Wni.  H.  Clapp 

•*  i'.irn  W.  rUrke,  jr.... 

**      Calvert  W.  CoHitn 

~      Tl.roilore  Cox 

**      Murray  Davis 

"      lUlMarJ  C.  DcniK 

*•  Cl.arlf*  W.  Uiotricli.. 

•*      John  C.  l>oiiKla.S!i 

••      Archl.-C.  Ki.k 

**      John  tir«-«'n 

"       Jhiii'-s  \.Grovrr 

*•  Ja^prr  K.  Horliert  .... 

••      |iani.-l  H.-bir.l 

••      No.  I  I..  J.-ffriP- 

"      Chatl'^  II.  Jolin- 

"  An'ir.-«  «'.  K>-iiip-r  .. 

"  John  -M.  K»-n.lrKk  ... 

■*  Kolr-rt  I'.  Kfiinijily  .. 

"      fjordon  Ijotliinl 

•*  Chiirl'o  Kingnhnry.... 

••      W  ly  I>.  Madoii 

•*  l.'-t('>l\  Markbri-it.... 

••      u..  .>r  Mlior 

•'      h.'tli  U.  il'tv 

"      J«iiieii  M.  i*.llin 

■•  Ch.»rl-«  A.  I'artriclgr 

••      U  .un  Piatt 

••      Will.  L.  l'..rl*r 

"      Kllioli  ••».  Uuav 

'•      Jl<-rir>  <;.  lUnn<ry 

Will.  A.  «iitli"rUD(l.. 

•*       )».i»i<l  <;.  .-loalni 

•'      John  (i,  T.-lf..r.l 

-      Jl.nry  Thrall 

"      Wi.1.  C.  Turii-r 

•*      J..iii^  U.  Wi»lk':r 

**  !»•  ntita  II.  WiliiaiiiK.. 

•»      Jaruca  ii.  WiUun 


May 
Oct. 
A  us. 
July 
Aug. 
Oct. 
A  pril 
Feb. 
Pt. 
Aug. 
Uic. 
Oct. 
A  pril 
May 
F..b. 
June 
July 
Aug. 
O.c. 
Oct. 
luno 


isra 


30, 
2.', 
l"i 
2.1, 
17. 
Z\, 
■£\, 
March  II, 
n, 

Nov.  2.S. 

K.)b.  .1, 

.■March  2<i, 

April  II, 

rt-l't.  I, 

K.rb.  I'.i, 

Oct.  7, 

April  Zy 
S.pt 


Connecticut 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

'•  lOhlo 

"  |Verniout 

lSii3|Ohio 

I.Sh.^iGi>riuany 

I»ci2  Ohio 

Itirtl  Ohio 

l.-ir.2iuhio 

"  luhio 

1.S61  Ohio 

ISii3|Ohio 

Ohio 

Virginia 

New  York 

Ohio 


li»r,2 


.•«o. 


l>i!C.  2t, 
Auk.  m, 
J II II"  '.I, 
March  II, 
Jiin-  Z-i, 
.Manh  1.% 
May  21. 
Oct.  Ii», 
March  H, 
M.ir       I'-.. 


Aug. 
July 
H-pt. 
l».-c. 
June 


Ohio 

Ohio 

Now  York 

Ohio 

Ohi.i 

Ohio 

Coiin'M-iic^t 

I'fiin.tvlvaiiia..., 

N^-w  York 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

l.SrtllMas-ai'hilsi.'Ut  , 

Npw  York  

AU'>trin 

P'-iinitylvania  .. 

Oliio 

Ohio 

IS^^liMaimachil-K-ttH 

IH'.l'Ohi.i 

liVAlIn  llaii.i 

l<":;ll>i'DfinyhHii.a... 

••    Ol.io 

IHr.4  Oho , 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Ohio 


llVut  ( 

It*!  , 

l(«i.1  Ohio 


Muatered  out  Noveniher  II,  I'^fi'i. 

Hr.'vet  Col.. ml  and  BriKiulicr-Gineral. 

.Muslcr-.l  i.ut  July  In,  UsiiCi ;  ISnvct  Lt.  Colond. 

Coiniiii.s.idii  vacated  ti>  aici-pt  15riiiadier-(j!i'U(.ral. 

Itr.vi't  Ci.h.m-I  and  lirifeMdicr-UcUiTal. 

ISii-vct  Ijii'iUciiant-loloiii  1. 

.Must'd  out  Dec.  in,  IS,;:.;  Hvt.Lt.  Cid.  A  Bris.Oon. 

M.  Cot.  S<-v.ntv-i'..nrrli  Oliio;  Bvt.  liri^.  ({..ii. 

U.-siRned  IMarch  is,  isr.l.  IKShi..     Itvt.  Col. 

rroMi.  to  .'^lai.  .Inly  10,  lsi'.2  ;  mustered  out  July  1, 

I'li.niotc'd  to  Major  .luiie  a>,  isdj  ;  Brcvi't  Colonrl. 

Ki-^isni'il  Fid.riiary  2'.,  l.^il.'>. 

Muster.-d  out  .lanuary  -1,  Isfri ;  Bvt.  Bri'.'.  General. 

Musturrdout  IlL-ceiiib  r '>,  isil");  Brevet  IMajor. 

Muetered  out  Octolior  30,  IS'iS  ;  Brevet  Major. 

Mustered  out  November  22,  \^r,:,;  Brev.'t  Colonel, 
rroiiioted  to  Jlajoi  February  Ij,  Ist.j;  Bvt.  Col. 
ILHiyned  Deieniber  12,  \!iM. 

Mustered  out  September  10,  ls6.'>;  Bvt.  Lt.  Col. 


Ilenisned  Jnii(!7,  ISi-.:. ;  Brevet  Major. 

Ili'Kiuneil  February  II.  Isi.i;. 

Died  at  N    w   Voik  City  AMSn-t7,  lS|-.2. 

App.  (;..l.  V.  K.  Corps.  Brevet  Briijadinr-Oenoral. 

K..»i,'ii  'd  November  r,,  l.<,2. 

ltr>i,'ii,,i  .iiilv  2.-.,  isi;;.. 

UeiiA^n.'.l  Septemb   r  31,  l.sr.2.  [Bri>t.  (Jen. 

I'roiii.  .Ma|.  .Vov.  II, 't..'..     KeH'.l   April  K.'oj;    Bvt. 
Mustered  out  S. 'id.  I'.i,  :.m'..'.  ;  Bi.vet  IMajor. 
R.m'.I  Maich  2,    to.    lesaw  Mt.fc  b.it.  I'eiiehtreo  C'k. 
Mvt.C.I."  for  special  (.'allaiilrv  in  lli.' cliarL'e  on  Kou- 
Slatl  •■I'O.Mi.  Av.riU  ;  loa,' a.  prisoner  in  Libby. 

Promoted  Major  .lune  30,  l.sf.l. 

llesigiied  Nov.-mbei  23,  l.s:.-l. 

>eivel  preyioiiHly  in  Forly-KiKhtli  Ohio  Infantry. 

I'roniotc  I  Major  Muy  II,  lol)2.     Uesigned  Jily  2,  Y.J. 

Brevet  Major, 


Prom.  Mai.  Feb.  7,  ISfi-'i;  Bvt.  Lt.  Col.  nnd  Col. 
.Miitt  red  out  July  10,  lf*iii. 

Ile-l-n-d  Derei-.bcr  21,  l*'.2. 
Honorably  diischarged  April  II,  LSfi."). 

Mustercdout  Juno  U,  I8C:<;  Brevet  Major. 


Staff    Officers.  Etc. 
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ADDITIONAL   AIDS-DE-CAMP. 


V  *3nel  Henry  J.  Hunt 

"      Thomiis  M.  Key 

"      Jnmps  B.  McPlierson 

"      Chiistiiplu-r  A.  Slorgiin. 

"      U'ni.  F.  Itcyniilds 

"      Anson  Stiiger 

Lt.  Col.  John  B.  Frotliingliani. 
Major  Kicliiir  I  M.  Corw  ine 

"      Thomas  T.  Ecltcrt 

Captain  Fhinicn  liall,  Jr 

"      Andrew  S.  Burt 

"      Ui'oigf  A.  Custir 

"      Junius  I'.  Uiouilluril 

"      T.  JO.  (ireeinvooil 

"      John  E.  Jewett 

"      Is.iac  H.  MaiTow 

•'      John  H.  I'iatt 

"      Henry  S.  Spear 


COM.  ISSUED. 

BOIIN. 

Sept. 

23, 

ISfil 

Ohio 

Aug. 

ly, 

** 

Kentucky 

May 

1, 

1.^62 

Ohio 

June 

."(1, 

t)hiu 

.March 

;u, 

Oliio 

Feb. 

^*. 

New  York  

July 

hi, 

.Massachusetts  . 

March 

31, 

Kentucky 

.Vpril 

7, 

Ohio 

.lune 

«, 

Ohio 

April 

3, 

Ohio 

.June 

•'>, 

Ohio 

May 

2:"., 

Ohio 

hi, 
1'.', 

IS, 

>), 

Cthui 

»* 

Oliio 

March 

Indiana 

July 

Conmcticnt 

April 

2(1, 

Pennsylvania.... 

Com.  vacated  by  app.  as  Brig.  Gun.  Sept.  I.'),  1862. 
i>lc(  lellan's  stair.     Discharged  March  31,  1663,  under 

act  of  August  .'i,  \m\. 
Com    vacai.d  by  aj.p.  to  Brig.  Gen.  Aug.  27.  I«02. 
I'lrd  at  i^t.  I.ouis,  .Missouri,  January  20,  1860. 
Mustered  out  .May  :il,  Isfi6. 
Brevet  Bri'.;adier-Geueral. 
Bn-vet  Colonel. 
Kreniont's  staff. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Col.,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
IleKi:;nid  July  2,  18G3. 
I5nv<t  .Major. 

Iiischarged  .March  31,  1863.    (since  Maj.  Gen.  Vols. 
llesigned  February  J,  1»65. 


Brevet  5Iajor. 
liesigned  August  4,  1.^02. 


AIDS-DE-CAMP    APPOINTED    UNDER    ACT    OF    JULY    17,    1862. 


NAME. 

COM.  ISSUED. 

BOEN. 

KEMAKKB. 

3L^rch 

June 
Nov. 
March 

March 

Auir. 

March 

Aug. 

July 

March 

Dec. 

Nov. 

11,  181,3 
11,     " 
3u,  isr,2 

6,  1863 
11,     " 

11,1803 

16,  ]>6i 
11,  181.3 
lU,  186t 

^,    " 

11,  186.''. 
27,  1864 

17,  1803 

Ohio 

Resigned  November  22,  1865. 

llesigned  April  1,  IsO."). 

Served  on  slatl  of  Jlajor-Gcneral  Pope. 

Com.  vacated  by  app.  of  Maj.  and  -\.  A.  G., 
Shernian's  staff,  .Ian.  12,  l86.'j;  Brevet  Lieut 
Stall  of  General  Sherman. 

Resigned  .\piil  28,  18()l. 

Mustered  out  July  II,  1865. 

Mustered  out  .January  12,  1866. 
ResisiJied  January  'i,  lj6.j. 
ItesiKUed  May  1,  180."). 
Brevet  Lii'Utenant-Colonel, 
Mustered  out  June  20,  1865. 

"      Wni.   Jl.  Este 

Ohio 

New  York  

tihio 

Ohio 

GCD. 

Col. 

Oliio 

"      Wells  W.  Leggett 

Ohio 

illiio 

"      Lestei-  L.  Taylor 

Ohio 

"      Kohert  S.  Thiuns 

Ohio 

Ohio 

"      Lewis  Weitzel 

Ohio 

HOSPITAL    CHAPLAINS. 


NAME. 

COM. 

ISSUED. 

BORN-. 

BEMARKS. 

S   M   Beatty 

April 

July 

Feb, 

June 

Dec. 

July 

June 

17,  1863 
14,  1S62 
2'J,  1864 
23,  1862 

9,     " 
29,     " 

ti.     " 

AluKtered  out  July  12   1865 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

David  \V   Tolford        

'Mustered  tmt  August  4,  ls05. 
Mustered  out  August  4,  1.S65. 

John  F.  Wright 

North  Caro 

ina 

JUDGE    ADVOCATES, 


Major  John  A.  Bingham  .. 
'•  Henry  L.  Burnett.. 
"  Theophilus  Gaines.. 
"  James  C.  McKlroy.. 
"       Kalston  Skinner 


COM.  ISSUED. 


.\ug.  10,  1863 

Nov.  1,  1802 

Sept.  26,  186-1 

Nov.  ly,  1862 


Ohio 

New  York. 


Mustered  out  August  3,  1864. 

Must'doul  Dec.  l,  l,s«i5;  Bvt.  Col.  and  Brig.  Gen. 

Mnetereil  out  Stay  31,  1866. 

Mustered  out  March  1,  1866  ;  Bvt.  Lt.  Colonel. 

Kesigued  March  20,  186.'>. 
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Ohio  in  the  War 


SIGNAL    CORPS. 


Ckptain  Si«iuii<-I  lUrhtell 

Ut  Lirut.  John  I>.  >lolopett>i' 
*>1  l.i-ut.  John  (j.  AiIhiiis 

•■      S.imurlJ.  Ui'iiit 

'*      Juli-n  K    Kiich 

••       r.  B.   K.Hy 

"      John  S.  ^pj-Hr 

'•      Allrtnl  K.  Tailor 


March 


Ohio 

New  York. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

New  Yorlv  . 


KKMAUK8. 


Mustered  out  .Inno  20,  1S66  ;  Brevet  Mivjor. 

Mustored  out  Miiy  1,  1S06;  Brpvet  Captain. 

MustcToil  out  Soptenibcr  I,  1^6.5. 

MusteriHl  out  Ausjust  21,  181')."). 

MusIctlmI  out  NovLMubiT  2.'.,  isiir);  Brevet  Ciiptain. 

Mustered  out  Septeiiu-er  I,  ISOJ. 

Mustered  out  Aufjust  12,  1865. 

Mustered  out  May  1,  l.M)('.. 


ADDITIONAL    PAYMASTERS. 


M%jor  Kichard  V.  L.  Biiber... 

CliHUiber-i  B:iiril 

'•  Orvidf  W  .  Italliird 

'■  I'wiiflil  naiiiii^ler 

"  Aii-"U  1..  Brt'HtT 

Jacoli  A.  L'ltmp 

"  Tlioui.-v->  L.  I  ariwihHU 

'■  IJi-orge  I-  .  I'lirpciiter.. 

"  J.Uu  I,.  l\Kk  ■ 

"  Ido-ic  N.  '/■ok 

"  Ji'hii  Coon  , 

'•  B.  Kusli  C\.wiu 

John  II.  Doliiiiiu 

Warn-ii  {'.  Kiiiiiiersou. 

"  Krank  K.  Foster 

"  Gt-orge  K.  (ileiin 

"  John  P.  GouM 

*■  Slichaei  S.  Uuiukel .... 

"  t;eorgo  W.  Miink 

'•  Joiih  .-S.  Merrick , 

"  M:irk  U..llint;.-!ieua 

<  aluu  Uidia. .~ 

"  Horace  .\.  liutchiuii.... 

"  Uriel  II.  Ilutcliiiid 

'*  Will.  H.  .lohiiHtou , 

"  Wm.  JoiK-K 

"  Wilson  I,.  Keiiuoii 

'*  John  \V.  King 

"  Coates   Kinney 

'■  Jaue8  }'.  Luptun 

'*  Iluuard  M.tttliPWK 

••  licut.iii    .McCoiHie:! 

"  3lalconi  McDowell  ..... 

"  Kue>-iii- 11.  OHiiurn 

'•  Joaeph  Poole 

•  .1.   y.  I'riee 

"  Henry  U   l!e->e 

"  I'udUn  W.  j:h..de» 

••  Andrew  V.  Mxii-m 

•*  .VlUrt  I'.  «hieve 

"  hxlvtaril  ."^pi-ar,  jr 

•*  \V.  P.  .•"lumii 

"  1 'avid  Taylor 

'*  Kdiiiunil  A.  Truax 

Oliver  J.  Tnrn.y 

••  tii-i.r.i-  U.  Way 

••  K»r»  W.i.b 

"  l.ioptn.rl  8.  W.bb 

"  llariHU  1'.  IValcott 

"  Henry  L.  Willianm 


Sept. 

12, 

.\ug. 

1". 

Nov. 

26, 

June 

1, 

Feb. 

19, 

June 

1, 

Feb. 

19, 

19, 

June 

30, 
1, 

Aug. 

1, 
W, 

Feb. 

:a. 

Xov. 

a;, 

** 

24, 

** 

24, 

Feb. 

23. 

.-^ept. 

1». 

.1  uly 

2:j, 

Feb. 

'■a. 

.Nov. 

21), 

June 

1, 

Nov. 

2ti, 

Sept. 

5. 

Feb. 

2:5, 

'* 

19, 

" 

a. 

ISfil  Virginia  

isa-jjohio 

1862}  New  York 

1861  Ohio 

isii.-!! 

18i>l  New  York 

18i>.'5 


lSt>2 
IStil  Ohi. 

New  Y'ork 

Ohio 

New  York 

New  Hampsliiri 


June 

1, 

Feb. 

z;, 

June 

I, 

Feb. 

I'.'. 

June 

1. 

Nov. 

2li. 

Sept. 

>*■ 

Feb. 

ly. 

•)une 

1, 

April 

21, 

Nov. 

2h, 

Feb. 

23, 

Oct. 

21. 

March 

■I. 

June 

1. 

Nov. 

2r., 

Aug. 

M. 

June 

1, 

Ohio. 


Ohio 

Ohio 

New  Y'ork 

Ohio 

New  York 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 


Ohio 

New  Y'ork 

New  York 

I.siil' Pennsylvania. 

■    :;|N.wYork 

llobio 

2i(lhi(; 


1K64 


Ohio... 


Feb. 

March 

June 


Ohio 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Indiiina 

Ohio 

1Wi_   

I*;i  Ohio 

I.sr.2  ('aniida 

!»«  Ohio 

l8*')l|Mar.\  land 

I."«>2  New  Y'ork 

IW);; 


13, 

.«),  Iet>l|0hio 


Honorably  mustered  out  Nov.  15, '65  ;  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 
Honorably  mustered  out  July  I,  ISiie. 
Honorably  mustered  out  July  20,  1S66. 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel.  [Feb.  2,  1866. 

Drowned  bj  exidosioii  of  steamboat  W.  R.  Carter, 
Honorably  mustered  out  Novembers,  1865. 
Honorably  mustered  out  July  2,  1866. 
Honorably  mustered  out  November  1,  1865. 
Uesigned  June  14,  1865. 

Resigned  March  29,  1865.  [General. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Jan.  IS,  1805;  Brevet.  Brig. 
Honorably  mustered  out  July  20,'66  ■  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 


Honorably  mustered  out  December  1,  1865. 

Resigned  Febiuary  23,  1865. 

Honoriibly  niusteied  out  Nov.  15,  '65  ;  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 

Hon.'iably  iinisterc  d  out  April  30,  1866. 

Brevi-t  l,i.uten;iiit-i  olomd. 

Honorably  niusti.Ted  ■■ut  Nov.  I,  '65;  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 

HoMoiiibl.\  mustered  out  .Inly  20,'66  ;  Brevet  Colonel. 

Honorably  mustered  out  July  20, '66  ;  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 

Honorably  mustered  out  December  1,  1S65. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Dec.  19,'65;  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Nov.  15,'65;  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 

Honorably  mustered  out  April  30,  1866 ;  Bvt.  Lt.  Col. 

Discharged  December  17,  1862. 

Honorably  musteied  out  November  1,  1865. 

Resigned  February  25,  1865. 

Honorably  mustered  out  April  3(1,  1866. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Deo.  15,  '65;  Bvt.  Lieut.  (Jol. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Nov.  15, '65 ;  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-(,'olonel. 

Honorably  mustered  out  November  15,  1865. 


Honorably  mtistered  out  December  1,  1865. 
Honorably  niusterecl  out  Dec.  1,  1^65  ;  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col. 
Brevet  Lii'Utemmt -Colonel. 
Honorably  mustered  out  November  1,  1865. 


Discharged  December  17,  1862. 

Bri'vet  Lieutennnt-Cnliinel. 

Honorably  mustered  out  November  15,  1865. 


ASSISTANT    QUARTERMASTERS. 


Cupula  (IroTj^-  M.  AtkiniMn. 

••      J»mr»  II.  B«ll...„ 

••      «:.  B.  n-«rh 

"    t;.  K.  in.»«i. 

"  Matnii'l    .N'.  lUjoiiall.... 

••  nioK-r*'.  15  ,w|.ii.... 

••      K.nrar.1  ».  11-. wl 

••  U<«-»iir  Briiik-rhorr.... 

**      ll>-ii>r  L.  Hro«  II 

"      kajrmoiia   iiiirr 


COM.  IBSUKb. 


Aug. 


.1,  l»MV|  Ohio.. 
Iti.     "    Ohio.. 


Oct. 

23. 
2H. 

lixMl  Now  York 

Nov. 

l(trt2!<>hio 

Apiil 

H. 

"    Ohio 

Ohio 

Nov. 

*. 

I«.l  New  York 

Mar 

A, 

1«.2 

July 

u. 

•'    New  York 

Resigned  March  2.'i,  1865. 
UeHigniMl  January  9,  1865. 

Honorably  mustered  out  May  31,  1866;  Brevet  Major. 

Dl<!d  at  (;allatin,  Tenn.,  July  19,  1.H6.'). 

Honorably  mnslercil  out   Manli  2.'),  '66;  Bvt.  Major. 

Honorably  iniiHteriMl  out  June.'/,  1S66;  Brevet  Major. 

Urevt  Brigadii'r-(i«'nei  al . 

Appointment  cancidb-d  May  6,  1.S62. 

Brevet  Colonid  March  13,  l.si..'.. 


Staff   Officers,  Etc. 
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ASSISTANT    QUARTEBMASTERS-Continued. 


Captain  Hiram  S.  Cliamberlaiii... 

iOdwaiil  I).  Cliapuiaii 

"      (i.  II.  C'l  iiieiis 

"      ,Io^iL•ph   «'.  CU'ini'iits 

"       Aldru    II.  Coinstuok 

"      Ali-xaiuliT  C'oiiu 

"      Kolji-rt  T.  C'uwrJalo 

"      Tlioiiias  J.  Cox 

"      JdIiii   K.  Craig 

"      J>aviil  H.  l)aiigl>  r 

••      D.  \V.  11.  Day 

"      .lohu  P.  Driiiiiau 

"      S.  H.  Ouiian 

"      Thomiisuii  T.  Kukert 

"      John  .1.  Klwrll 

"      Franklin  Ernst 

"      Tliomas  D.  Fitih 

"      Wm.  G.   Fuller 

"      lluljt-rt  S.  Gardner 

"      A.  M.  G.irouttt; 

"      Win.  Gaster 

"      Emanuel  Giisy 

"      Charies  Gnodniau 

"      C.  N.  Goulding 

"      Emanuel  UoUe 

"      Je.-s-    Ui-aly 

"      Gruve  L.  Hiaton 

*•      Gcoiue  B.  llililiard 

"      h.  H.  Hulab.rd 

"      \Vm.  Uoldeu 

'*      Wni.  HiKiper 

"      ■\Voodbnry  S.  How 

"      Wm.  A.  Uunt.r 

"      Francis  \V'.  llnrtt 

"      George  \V.   Jiilmes 

"      H.uiy  N.  Johnson 

"      Augustus  11.  Keller 

"      Thomas  .1.  Keir 

"      Alon/.u  Kin-'-bury 

"      Ezra  IJ.  Kirk 

"      John  G.  KliujU 

'•      Robert  S.  Lacy 

"      Henry  15.  Lacey 

"      John  V.  Lewis 

"      M.  i).  \V.  Liiomis 

"      Fielding  Lowry 

"      .lolin  A.  Lyneh 

"      Stauoid  S.  Lynch 

"      David  W.  McUlung 

"  Eeulieii  A.  McCormick.... 

"      E.  W.  JUlchel 

"      Jolin  Morris 

"      Cliarles  W.  IMoulton 

"      Lorenzo  D.  .Myers 

"       lieus,!  .M.  Newport 

"      Eiias  Niijh 

"      Thomas  Palni.T.- 

"      Simon  I'erkius,  jr 

"      11.  W.  I'ersing 

"      AbM'T  J.  Plu-ips 

*'      lialph   Plumb 

"       llansone    Ka.'in 

"      E.  C  Iteichenbach 

"       Janus  M.  Ueiio 

"       Ur.n-en  lius-ell 

"      A.  W.  tjeniple 

"      Holly  SKinuer , 

"      Charles  Iv.  Sniitii,  jr 

"      Hor.itio  M.  Smith 

"      liazil  L.  Span^ler 

"      Anson  Slater 

"      Josepli  B.  .Stubb.s 

"      D.  W.SwiL'art 

"      Tlieod:>re  Voi-'es 

"      ICmJall  P.  WaJe 

"     Octavius  Waters 

"      Kalph  C.  Webst.-r 

"      Henry  B.  Wht-lsel 

"       Leonard   Whitney 

"      Isaac  P.  Williams 

"      Charl:  s  T.  Wing 

"      Joseph  K.  Wiug 

*'      George  W.  Woodbridge.. 


COM.  JSSTED. 


IlEMAKKS. 


May       IS,  IsiVliDh 


Aua 

Feb. 
Nov. 
.Sept. 
April 
Sept. 
luno 
Nov. 

April 
Feb. 

July 

A  ug. 

lune 

.March 

Oct. 

June 

April 

Dec. 

May 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

June 

.May 

Feb. 

Oct. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

April 

Dec. 

t\ug. 

June 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

■lune 

Nov. 

Oci. 

Feb. 

June 
May 
.Inne 

.  Nov. 
.\ug. 
Inly 
Feb. 
July 


iicut 

U'.i,  iMil  e'donecticut 

i:i,  lsi-,L'i(ilii.> 

,s,  lM.^!()liio 

27,  ISiinj  Pennsylvania.... 

I'J,  Isii-iiEiigland , 

11.  l»rt:'jl)hio 

2.'>.     "   llndiana 

Penn.sylvania... 

t)hio 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 


Illonorably  muntered  out  October  20.  use."). 

lllnnoral.ly  niustered  out  March  .'«),  Nw ;  Bvt. 

Jlonoialiiy  mn.<terod  out  January  1,  l.SK".. 

illonorably  mustered  out  Feb.  S,  ISi.ii ;  Brevet 

iUonorably  mustered  out  Mayai,  isi.i. ;  Bvt.  I 
Honorably  mustered  out  July  Ki,  ImiIi;  Brevc-t 
Honorably  mustered  out  .March  Vi,  Isiai. 
Honorably  mustered  out  Aug.  1,  Ihiii, ;  Bvt.  C 

Illonorably  mustered  out  Oct.  7,  1K6.^>;  Brevet 


Major 

Major. 

-t.  Co,. 
Major. 

olonel. 
Major. 


7,  ISIH 

;!9,   •' 

27,  ISliS 

17,  l.sli2 

3,  1.S61 

9,  ISilL' 

27,'  1803 

l.s,  " 
30,  1804 
M,  1S63 

12,'  " 
II,  1S61 
2!l,  1S03 
2',,  IsC. 
2'J,  I8ii-1 
11,  1.S02 
lit,  1803 
11,  1802 
1'-', 

23,  ISO-l 
19,  I     " 


18,  180; 


Ohio , 

Ohio 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

N"ev/  York 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

New  York 

Ohio 


.Maine 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio , 

20,  180J  Oliio 

311,     "    Ohio 

5.  ISOSlohi- 

7,  1804iuhio 

0,  1803, Ohio 

3,  1801  New  York. 
3n,  ls04 
lli,  1802 
20,  IStte 
5,  180! 

28,  " 
20,  1862 
27,  1863 

19,    l86:i 

29,  1804 
9,  180L' 

23,  1S03 


Ohio., 
Ohio. 

Ohio 

Massachusetts.. 
Ohio 

NewYork"'.".'.'.'.!!! 

Ohio 

Ohio 


March   20, 


9,  1802 
20,  " 
5,  1.801 
8,  1803 
3,  1802 
3,   


Oct. 
J  uue 
Ian. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
May 
Dec. 
July 
Nov. 

Oct. 

April 

July 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 
.May 


31,  1801 


New  York 

Ohio 

Peunsylvaiiia... 
Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

17,  1803  .Missouri 

Switzerland 

Pennsylvania.., 


19,  1804 

20,  18i.-» 
19,  1803  Pennsylvania.. 

New  York. 
12,  lS02|uhio 

5,  18031  Massachusetts. 
8,     "   Ohio 

11,  1801  New  York 

6,  I8O2I  I'l-niisi  Ivani.i.. 


31,  18d 
23,  l.Mvi 
17,  l.si.2 

19,  I8IS 
3U,  KSid 

5,  18i>:! 

20,  1802 
20,     " 
31,  ISid 
12,  K--02 
12,     " 


Pennsylv.uiiii. 


oliio 

Vermont 


I  Honorably  mustered  out  Feb.  2,  1800;  Bvt.  Lt.  Col. 

Honor. ibly  niustereil  out  November  22,  180j. 

liesigned  February  2U,  180J. 

[Bvt.  Brig.  Gen. 

Honorably  mustered  out  March  13,  1800;  Bvt.  CoL, 
lllonoiably  mustered  out  .Inly  19,  180.5. 
'Honorably  musternl  out  lU't.  23.  1>0.-.;  Bvt.   Lt.  Col. 

Honorably  niustired  out  .\u'-'.  2.'>,  In..');  Bvt.  Lt.  Col. 

Honorably  mustered  out  .'March  13,  1.^00;  Bvt.  Major. 

Dismissed  August  31,  1S04. 

R.-sigiied  July  0,  l.so.-.. 

Honoiiiblv  musteii-d  out  October  19,  1805. 

Ue.sign-d  Sept. Mil  b.T  10,  1,<04. 

llouiuably  mustered  out  December  13,  186.0. 

Honorably  mnstired  out  .Inly  2S,  iso.o. 

Ilonoiably  mustered  out  Jan.  27,  1800;  Bvt.  Major. 

Houoiablv  mustered  out  Jan.  8,  ISiw;  Brevet  Miyor. 

Ke.signed  Maieh  15,  l>0.->. 

Honorably  mustered  out  April  20,  I8O0. 

.■\ppoiutmi'iit  eancelli-d. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Juno  10,  l.s<;0 ;  Bvt.   Major. 

Cashiered  May  1,  l.Si.o. 

ilismissed  .luue  17,  1804. 

Honorably  mnsteied  out  Sept.  20,  Isi'.O ;  Bvt.  Miyor. 

Itesigiied  Jaunary  14,  IsO'i. 

Honorably  mustered  out  .Vugust  4,  I8O.1. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Feb.  8,  1800;  Brevet  Col. 

Honorably  mnsteied  out  June  20,  181.5. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  August  i9,  18ii.). 

H..uioiably  niusti'red  out  July  28,  1805. 

Honorably  mnster.d  out  July  1,  I.st>i>. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Dec.  0,  1805;  Bvt.  3Iajor. 

Iteaigned  March  25,  1805. 

Died  at  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Virginia,  October  24,  1862. 

llesigned  .luni-  30,  181)5. 

Ilonoiably  mustered  out  Sept'iuber  20,  lsi;5. 

11  ably  mustered  out  May  31,  IS-'O;  Bvt.  Lt.  Col. 

ilonoiably  mustered  out  Nov.  8,  1S65;  Bvt.  Major. 

Honorably  mustered  out  March  13,  l.soj. 
Resigned  December  0,  1802. 

!M.,r.  H.  A. 

Com.  vacated  March  13,  'iLi,  to  accept  app  t.  ol'  .\.  i-i. 

Resigned  December  2.  ls04. 

Resi'ind  F.b.  7,  18.0:  Bvt.  Col  ,  Bvt.  Brig.  (Jen. 

Com.  vacat.d  .Mar.h  i3,%>3,  app't.  A.  l^.  M.,  I.  S.  A. 

Ilonoiably  mu«tered  out  .\pril3U,  180ii. 

liOBii.'ued  July  12,  1,S04. 

Honorably  mustered  out  March  13,  l.^OO. 

Hoiior.iblv  mu-t.'iv.l  out  Septemb.U'  20.  ISO,".. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Nov.  II,  l.^05  ;  Bvt.  Lt.  Col. 

Ilonoiably  inusc-r.-d  out  Oct.  23,  l.s.o;  Bvt.  M;ijor. 

Ho.. ural.lv  mustered  out  July  13,  ;Si>0  ;  Bvt.  Major. 

iloiioiablV  mustered  out  Septemb.r  20,  l805. 

Di-eharge'.l  Alarch  12,  18.4. 

Hi'sigiu-il  April  11,  lSii4. 

Brevet  Li.  uteiiaut-Colonel. 

Br.  vet  .M  .jor. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Marcli  13,  IhVI;  Bvt.  Slajor 

Honoiablv  mustered  out  .lune  2,-.,  I.^i.5. 

App't.  •'Colonel  and  .\i.l-de-Camp ;  Bvt.  Biig.  Gen. 

IJr.-vet    Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Resigne.l  October  2,s,  1.SV4. 

Resigned  February  1,  \Mi. 

Brevet  Lieut.  I'ol.  couduet  at  battle  ol"  Shiloli." 

Hon.  miisi'd.  out  May  13, 'Oil;  Bvt.  M:ij.  "lor  gallant 

ilomo-ablv  mii.stere.1  out   .May  31,  l.-O... 

Honorably  mustered  out  June  0,  L--05. 

Honoriibly  mustered  out  Jan.  27,  I.-.00;  Bvt.  C<ilr>m  I. 

Hi.uorably  mustered  out  -•Vug.  10,  1865;  Bvt.  Lt.  Ci.l. 

.\pp  >intment  cancelled. 
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COMMISSARIES    OF    SUBSISTENCE. 


Captain  CJii»rt«i  All^n 

••      l^-^.r^e  \V.  Biikrr 

••      Jmiik-'  B«riiul'.v 

"  Aii::us(us  V.  Bitrrinsor  .. 

••      Jos.ph  V.  BnuiJ 

••      K.  ^  .  Brvxiknelil 

"•      L-»iianl  ¥.  Burrau 

Th«'iiii»»  A.  P.  (.'hiimplin 

*•      K'l»;uil  S.  Convt'r« 

"      Joliii  \V.  Ootiiyn 

Kr«ncis  Darr 

■*      William   KHrst 

•'      J..m--s  W.  IVslny 

•*      WiMinm  H.  l>(>n;l»8 

Vniiici*  Erhiiinii 

*"     G^-ors  •  EvalH 

•'     J»iii>s  K.  Kitch 

"      I'Imrle*  ii.  GiirfioLl 

t>iiiuu"l  C.  <;iover 

**      Will.  >I.  Utlvii  

'•      J..>.i>li  T.  H;u*ke:i 

"      H'tu)   V.  Ila«kc8 

•'      Jiicob  ll.al.m 

••      SMmiii'l  I).  HiDileiDun 

••      Myron  »".  Uills 

"      Kli  K.  Jeiiiiiiies ^ 

"      Churl.-*  C.  Kt-lloss 

*'      iK-iiiiis  Ki>iinpv,  jr 

"      Usc.tr  15.  Kt-rliu 

3latihe»  M.  I.nughliii.... 

••      iharl^^'  11.  Leil.y 

••      W.  L.  Slalliry 

•  Utiz*'  L.  McKee 

"      W.  II.  .'»lcLvniaii 

"      Roix-n  M  Uulkin 

.\i.rou  II.  M.ri-ditli 

••      Pliii.f.ts  1£.  Miner 

*•      Will.  II.  Nasli 

'•     .loliii  M.  I'almcr 

■*       J'ltlllUrl  S.  Hnltemoll 

"      Jauie-  U.  I'aul 

••      Joliu  B.  I'rarce 

•  .T.  C.  Itanis.'v , 

•'      Kdnard  1'.  Hansom 

•'      .lo-cph  KuJoIpb 

A\  ill.:iiu  I).  Sjn-pheid , 

"      Jus'pli  J.  Sr>cum , 

■•      Lmiiuu  Y.  Stewart 

A    E.  striikU- 

••      Will.  H.  .xt-«Hrt 

•*      Jaint'S  Millivaii 

"      JeM>-  Tliurutuu 

"       Ki.  hanl  B.  Trent 

•'      W.  JI.  Vn-li»on 

"      AnlubaM  C  Voria 

••      St.|-h^ii  H.  Webb 

••      Wni.  I).  W.«-f.n 

"      A.ii'jn  M.  Wilrox 

'*      JoaliuaG.  Willis 

"      Gilbert  L.  Winters , 


cox.   ISSUED. 


Feb. 
Nov. 


IS 


An  jr. 
Sept. 
April 
May 

April  14, 
.luly  li"', 
April  23, 
Aug.  3, 
March  6, 
Oit.       24, 


Aug. 
Sept. 
J  out) 
Nov. 
J  Illy 
June 

iAllR. 
Feb. 
Soy. 
Ana 


Feb. 

Oct. 

.luno 

Feb. 

Nov. 

April     1 

Nov.      - 

Feb. 

Sept. 

May 

Oct. 


Ohio 

Ohio 

IVniisylviinia.... 

New  York 

Kentucky 

Now  York 

Louisiana 

Ooiiuecticut 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 


.M.iy 

2,s, 

June 

II, 

ai, 

Nov. 

ai, 

Feb. 

l». 

Mav 

IS, 

Oct. 

ai. 

June 

2, 

Mav 

1^, 

S.pt. 

2o, 

May 

2«, 

•• 

IS 

Feb. 

li). 

Sept. 

lu. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Peniisylvuuia..., 

Ohio 

New  York  

New  Y'oik 

Ohio 

(liiio 

Oliio 

Massachusetts.. 

Illinois 

Ohio 

|N'>4|N«!W  York 

"    Massachusetts., 

ISiaOhio 

IS..L'  New  Y'ork 

ISKi.Uhio 

lsi2  .Maivland 

IfOI!  Oliio 

iMil  Illinois 

l.-<):5luhio. 

IS<i2 

ISW 
|s<i.' 
18ljl 
U<n2 


l.sf.2 


2fi, 


May 
Nov 
July 
March  C, 
Au:;.  2n, 
Oct.  li, 

July  1(J, 
Au«.  ."i, 
July  16. 
April  20, 
>lay  2:5, 
March  II, 


New  York  

Ohio  

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

New  Yoik 

New  York  , 

Olii.) 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

l^iWlOliio 

Sew  Uniiiswicli 

New  York 

ConnectiLUt 

Oliio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

"  iOhio 

"    Ohio 

"    New  Yoik 

"    iihio 

isiil  New  York 


l.shijohiu 

l.iO'JjNew  Yoik  . 
In.;.  Vermont.... 


Ilonorablv  mustereJ  out  .Ian.  18,  IS66 ;  Uvt.  Major. 

Died  at  Salem,  Ohio,  March  4,  1864. 

Kesisiieil  Miiy  I'J,  ISC.o. 

Iloiiiiialply  musteieil  out  Juno  2r.,  IRii,');  Bvt.  Mn.ior. 

Honorably  iinistereil  out  Oct.  <i,  \$i\5;  Brevet  Jliijor. 

Iloiiorulily  musteivil  out  Jan.  10,  ISiiO ;  Bvt.  Major. 

Resimied  Octoher  22,  l,sf.4. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Oct.  9,  ISC');  Bvt.  Major. 

lion,  must'd  out  July  14,  't« ;  Bvt.  Maj.     [Brig.  Gen. 

I'lcni.  Lt.  C(d.  Jan.  I,'i>3  ;  ri'sigu'd.  July  31,'il4  ;  Bvt. 

Oischamed  Kebruaiy  14,  KS(i3. 

Honorably  niustcred  out  July  11,  ISiiS;  Brevet  JIajor. 

Honorably  mnstered  out  June  24,  ISi^O;  Brevet  Major. 

Honorably  mustered  out  July  l.i,  I8i'>');  Brevet  Bliijor. 

Honorably  mustered  out  July  15,  ISilS;  Brevet  IMaior. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Jan.  18,  iscci;  Brevet  Major. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Jan.  27,  ISfiii ;  Brevet  Slajor. 

Hoiiiirablv  inustcreil  ont  Jan.  I,s,  ISHli;  Brevet  JIajor. 

Honorably  miistrred  out  Nov.  27,  1865;  Brevet  Major. 

Brev.  t  Colonel  November  2i),  bsiiii. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Dec.  8,  1864;  Brevet  Major. 

Itesiyned  51ay  2t;.  1S64. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Aug.  22,  1865;  Bvt.  Lt.  Col. 

Besigned  April  II,  igiiS. 

Resigned  April  II,  l^■65. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Aug.  10,  1865;  Bvt.  Lt.  Col. 

Honorably  mustered  out  July  ll,isr.5;  Bievet  Slajor. 

Honorably  mustered  out  JIay3l,  186(i ;  Brevet  Blaior. 

Honorably  mustered  out  May  31,  181'xi ;  Brevet  Major. 

llonorabl.i  mustered  out  Jan.  4,  ls66;  Brevet  Major. 

Kesi;,Mn-d  Nov.  II,  1864. 

llesiuni'd  .luiie  29,  1865. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Aug.  22, 18('>5  ;  Brevet  Major. 

lv»is;ned  June  3,  1.-65. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Oct.  9,  1865;  Brevet  Major. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Oct.  y.  1865;  Brevet  Major. 

App  t.  Com.  of  Subsistence  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  17,  la65. 

Oischarued  JIarcli  2.-^,  l.-:63. 

Honorably  mustered  out  October  18,  1865. 

I'rom.  Lt.  Col.  Jan.  I,  I.S63;  resigned  Jan.  19,  1SR5. 

Honorably  ninsteredout  July  14,  1865;  Brevet  Major. 

lb-signed  November  15.  I.sii4. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Jan.  31, 1866;  Bnret  Jlajor. 

Honorabh  mustered  out  Jan.  Is,  1866;  Brevet  JIajor. 

Honorably  uuister-d  ont  (Jet.  ii,  1865;  Brevet  iMajor. 

Honorably  ninstered  out  July  7,  1866;  Brevet  Major. 

Honorably  nuistered  ont  June  16,  1865  ;  Bvt.  Major. 

Died  at  Cintiunati  Ju.y  9,  ls63. 

Resigned  Mav  b),  1865. 

Honorably  mustered  out  July  8,  1865;  Brevet  Miijor 

Honorably  mustered  out  Sept.  23,  1865;  Brevet  Major. 

Honorably  mustered  out  Feb.   21,  1866;  Bvt.  Lt.  Col, 

liesigned  .May  II,  1.-65;  Brevet  LifUteliant-Coionel. 

Honorably  discbajged  September  6,  1664. 

Resigned  December  15,  1864. 

IL.norablv  must'-red  out  Oct.  9,  1S65;  Brevet  Blajor. 

llcsivrned  October  1(1.  I,si'i2. 

Honorably  nuistered  oul  Aug.  18, 1865  ;  Brevet  Major. 


Jiv2^^^iiii(f4-     '''^'^^^"^' 
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THE  WAR    GOVERNORS,  ETC. 


EX-GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  DENNISON. 


TILLIAM  DENNISON,  the  first  of  the  War  Governors  of  Ohio, 
wus  born  at  Cincinnati  on  the  23d  of  November,  1815.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  is  of  New  Eni^land  ancestry.  Ilis  father,  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  was  long  and  widely  known  in  the  Miami  Valley  as  a  success- 
ful business  man. 

In  the  year  18.35  Mr.  Dennison  was  graduated  at  Miami  Universitj'.     At 
college  he  took  from  his  teachers  commendations  for  respectable  scholarship, 
and  for  special  excellence  in  political  science,  histor}',  and  belle-lettres.     He 
jjursued  the  study  of  the  law  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  gifted 
men  of  Ohio,  Nathaniel   G'.  Pendleton,  father  of  George  H.  Pendleton.      In 
1840  he  was  admitted   to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterward  ■was  married,  his  bride 
being  the  eldest  daugliter  of  \Yilliam  Neil,  of  Columbus,  whose  name  is  indis- 
solubh'  and  honorably  connected  with  mail  contracts  and  stage  transportation, 
when  railroads  were  unknown   in    the  Valleys  of  the    Ohio  and    Mississippi. 
About  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Dennison  removed  to  Columbus,  where  ho 
l^racticed  his  profession  assiduously  until  1848,  M'hen  the  Whigs  of  the  Senato- 
rial district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Franklin  and  Delaware  elected  him 
to  the  Ohio  Senate.     He  entered  public  life  at  a  hotly-contested  period  of  Ohio 
polilics.     Between  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  the  lines  were  closely  drawn,  and 
a  third  party  (the  Free  Soil)  made  the  result  of  both  local  and  general  elections 
very  doubtful.     So  closely  were  the  Senatoi's  and  Pepresentatives  divided  that 
the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  December  of  that  year,  was  unorganized 
for  more  than  two  weeks,  during  which  period,  in  both  branches,  there  was  a 
struggle   for  master}';    and  so   heated  was  the  contest  that  scenes  of  violence 
were  feared,  in  which  it  was  expected  that  excited  partisans,  who  thronged  the 
lobbies,  would  take  part.     In   the  contest  for  S])eaker  of  the  Senate   ^Ir.  Den- 
nison was  made  the  representative  of  his  fellow  AV^higs,  but  they  could  not  con- 
trol quite  votes  enough  to  elect  him.     This  mark  of  regard  gave  him  promi- 
nence, however,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  his  position  was  maintained 
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witli  skill  and  Uiet,  that  secured  lor  hiiu  personal  and  jiolitii-al  consideration, 
and  (.ontributed  largely,  in  after  years,  to  designate  hnn  as  a  man  worlliy  of 
public  trusts.  His  record  as  a  Senator  associates  him  witii  the  repeal  of  the 
law  denying  black  or  mulatto  persons  ihe  privilege  of  residence,  and  fi>rbidding 
them  to  testify  in  courts,  which,  from  1804  to  1849.  disgraced  Ohio  statute- 
books;  wiih  a  demand  for  the  application  of  the  Oriliiinnce  of  1787  tu  all  Ten-i- 
tories  of  the  Vnited  States,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-'trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  opposition  to  the  aggressive  demand  of  ]iro  slavery  poli- 
ticians. Mr.  Pennison  early  took  a  decided  stand.  His  first  jniblic  speech, 
delivered  in  the  year  1844,  was  against  the  slavery-extension  scheme  involved  in 
the  ))roposal  to  take  Texas  into  the  Union. 

At  the  close  of  his  Senatorial  term,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  he  resumed  llu' 
practice  of  his  profession,  declining  all  political  offices.  In  1852,  however,  ho 
was  one  of  the  Senatorial  Electors  in  Ohio,  and  cast  his  vote  in  the  elciloral 
college  for  General  Scott.  About  this  time  Mr.  Dennison  accepted  the  l^resi- 
dency  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Columbus,  and  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  railroad  enterprises  then  attracting  capital  ami  business  energy  in  all  parts 
of  Ohio.  He  Avas  chosen  President  of  the  Columbus  ami  Xenia  Ilaih-oad,  and 
has  since  been  actively  engaged  as  director  with  the  chief  I'aihvay  lines  centei'- 
ing  at  Columbus. 

In  February,  1850,  Mr.  Dennison  M-as  a  delegate  to  the  Pittsbui'g  eonvt.'ii- 
tion.  at  which  the  liepublican  jtarly  was  inaugurated;  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  picpared  the  platform  oi'  princii>les;  and,  in 
June  of  tlie  same  j'ear,  was  the  acting  cliairman  of  the  Ohio  ilelegation  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  and  took  an  influential  part  in  the  committee  and 
convention  proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont 
for  the  Presidenc)'. 

In  1859  Mr.  Dennison  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  Pe])ul)lican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  His  o]»|)onent,  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic jiarty,  Rufus  P.  I'anney,  was  a  man  of  high  character,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1852,  and  who  had  sei-ved  with 
distinction  as  one  of  the  Supreme  Ju<lges  (jf  the  State.  The  candidates  debated 
the  i.>*siies  of  the  camjKUgn  at  a  series  ol'  mass  meetings  held  in  different  jnirls 
of  the  State.  Earnest  interest  was  manifested  on  both  sides  concerning  these 
debates,  and  it  was  generally  considei-ed  that  Mr.  Dennison's  success  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  liberal  majority  by  which  Ik;  was  elected.  In  his  inaugural 
the  new  Governor  affirmed  that  Ohio  was  unmistakably  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  and  bade  his  constituents  Itear  him  witness  that  the  object 
of  these  aggressions  was  permanent  ))ro-Klaveiy  dominion  in  the  ( Jovo-nmiint 
or  a  di>«solution  of  the  Union;  peaceably,  if  convenient;  if  not,  forcibly,  ifpos- 
hible,  for  the  establishment  of  a  slaveholding  confedtMai  y.  The  firsi  event  of 
note  in  wliich  the  Governor  took  part  was  on  Iheocciision  of  an  ofJieial  vi>it 
from  the  liegislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  llie  Statt;  capital,  in  .Jan- 
uary, 18*;0,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  (icMiei'al  Assembly  of  01ii(;.  Ha])))en- 
jng  at  a  lime  when  the  National  House  of  Rej)resentative.s  u:is  unable  to  organ- 
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ize,  and  when  discussions  of  danger  to  the  Union  were  upon  every  tongue,  the 
event  was  i-egarded  :is  one  of  much  significance. 

Governor  Dennison's  first  message  was  delivei-eil  to  tlie  Fifty-Fourth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  January  7,  18G1.  It  i-eported  an  abstract  of  the  census  returns 
of  18G0,  Avith  suggestions  respecting  legisUition  required  by  deveh)))nif,'nls  of 
milling,  inanutaeturing,  and  agricultural  resources;  gave  a  com])reheii.sive 
review  of  the  State  finances,  recommended  a  continuance  of  the  State  banking 
system,  and  strongly  urged  an  eft'ectivc  militaiy  system.  Discussing  at  con- 
siderable length  questions  pertaining  to  a  disuicmbcrment  of  the  Union  liicn 
agitated,  the  Governcn*  declared  the  judgment  of  Ohio  in  IStJO  to  be  precisely 
what  it  was  in  1832,  when  its  Legislature  resolved:  "That  the  Federal  Union 
exists  in  a  solemn  compact,  entered  into  by  the  voluntai-y  consent  of  the  j^eople 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  and  every  State,  and  that,  therefore,  no  State 
can  claim  the  right  to  secede  from,  or  violate  that  compact;  and  however 
grievous  may  be  the  supposed  or  real  burdens  of  a  State,  the  only  legitimate 
remedy  is  in  the  wise  and  faithful  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  a  sol- 
emn responsibility  of  the  public  agents."  In  accordance  with  this  judgment 
be  concluded  his  message  witli  an  emphatic  declaration  that,  loyal  as  Ohio  has 
always  been  to  the  Constitution,  she  would  maintain  her  loyalty  come  what 
might.  These  are  the  common  sentiments  and  common  words  of  patriots,  but 
at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  uttered  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  possessed  peculiar  force  and  weight. 

Of  the  war  administration  of  Governor  Dennison  we  have  already  spoken 
at  length.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  he  continued  to  give  time  and  labor 
freel}'  to  the  Union  cause  through  the  war;  that  he  was  made  President  of  the 
great  anti-Yallandigham  State  Convention,  and  of  the  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore  that  re-nominated  Mr.  Lincoln;  that,  when  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair 
retired  from  the  Postmaster-Generalship  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  Governor 
Dennison  was  chosen  to  succeed  him;  that  he  was  retained  by  ]\Ir.  J(jhnson, 
and  that  he  resigned  his  portfolio  when  the  new  President  began  to  assail  the 
Union  party.  Since  then  Governor  Dennison  has  resumed  his  residence  at 
Columbus,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  private  business,  in  which  he  has  accu- 
mulated a  handsome  fortune. 
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EX-GOVERNOR  DAVID  TOD. 


HON.  DAYID  TOD,  tl>e  second  of  the  War  Governors,  was  born  at 
Youngstown.  Malioiung  County,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of  Februarj-,  1805. 
Ilis  father,  the  Hon.  George  Tod,  settled  in  Ohio  in  1800,  having  left  his 
native  State,  Connectic-ut,  with  nian^-  other  of  the  early  pioneers  who  settled 
the  Western  Reserve.  Ohio  was  then  a  Territory,  and  the  same  year  of  his 
coming  into  it  Mr.  Tod  was  called  upon  by  Governor  St.  Clair  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Territory.  In  1802,  when  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  holding  that  office  for  seven  years  in  suc- 
cession ;  he  was  afterward  re-elected  to  the  same  position,  but  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and 
tendering  his  services  to  the  Government,  was  commissioned  a  Major,  and  after- 
ward promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  jSTinetecnth  Regiment  of  the  army. 
During  the  struggle  Colonel  Tod  Avon  laurels  b}'  his  coolness,  bravery,  courage, 
and  heroism,  especially  at  Sackett's  Ilarboi-  and  Fort  Meigs.  After  the  vrar, 
resigning  his  commission,  he  returned  to  Trumbull  Count}-,  where,  after  a  short 
time,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  having  for  his  cir- 
cuit the  whole  northern  part  of  Ohio.  Judge  Tod  remained  upon  the  bench  for 
fourteen  j-ears,  retiring  in  1829,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  pursuing  his 
profession  of  the  law,  dying,  universally  regretted,  at  the  age  of  sixtA'^-seven,  in 
1841.  At  the  death  of  his  ftither,  in  1841,  David  Tod  was  practicing  law,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two,  in  1827,  and  having 
opened  an  office  at  Warren,  where  he  followed  his  profession  for  fifteen  years. 
Ah  a  lawyer  none  were  more  successful.  Commencing  life  without  a  penn}--, 
under  even  what  would  be  embarrassing  circumstances  to  a  majority  of  young 
men,  lie  overcame  every  obstacle  and  won  fortune  by  the  talents  and  industry 
he  brought  to  tlie  practice  of  his  profession.  As  a  criminal  lawyer  he  won  rep- 
utation through  the  West. 

From  his  youth  he  had  a  strong  love  of  politics,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Jackson,  arid  in  consequence  of  the  Democratic  party,  for  whoso  success  he  cast 
his  firht  vote.  In  18.38  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  over  his  Whig  com- 
petitor. In  1840,  liaving  previously  become  personally  acquainted  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  ho  took  the  stump  for  the  lattei-,  and  won 
a  reputation  as  a  speaker  which  at  once  gave  him  prominence  among  the  ora- 
tors of  the  State. 
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Such  -was  his  popularity  with  his  own  party  that  in  lSl-1  he  was  brought 
out  as  thoir  candidate  for  Governor,  receiving  a  unanimous  nomination,  and  in 
that  struggle  his  opponent's  (Bartlcy's)  nmjority  was  only  about  one  thousand, 
while  Clay's  the  following  month,  over  Polk,  was  six  thousand.  About  this 
tinie  he  retirotl  from  his  profession  to  his  farm  at  Brier  Hill,  and  for  the  next 
three  j-cars  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  1847  President  Polk,  unsolicited,  tendered  him  the  a])pointment  of  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  Brazil.  Fi-om  1847  to  the  summer  of  1852,  a  jjeriod  of 
nearly  five  3'ears,  Mr.  Tod  represented  the  United  States  Government,  nego- 
tiating sevei-al  treaties;  among  the  rest.  Government  claims  of  over  thirty  j^ears 
previous  standing.  On  his  return,  and  during  Ihc  Presidential  canvass,  he  did 
effective  service  in  the  campaign  which  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce.  lie 
also  participated  in  the  canvass  of  1856,  but  sought  no  office  from  either. 

In  18G0,  being  a  delegate  to  the  Ciiarleston  Convention,  and  a  strong  Doug- 
las man,  he  was  chosen  first  Yice-President  of  that  body,  and  when  at  Baltimore 
nearly  the  entire  Southern  wing  of  the  party  withdrew,  followed  by  Caleb 
Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Tod  became 
the  presiding  officer. 

The  executive  and  business  talents  of  Mr.  Tod  were  conspicuously  evidenced 
as  the  President  of  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Railroad,  the  construction  of 
which  he  was  one  of  tho  first  to  advocate,  and  with  whose  success  he  became 
identified.  To  Mr.  Tod,  more  than  any  other  man,  belongs  the  honor  of  inau- 
gurating the  steps  which  led  to  ihe  development  of  the  vast  coal  mines  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley. 

Before  and  after  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  Washington,  in  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Tod  warmly  advocated  the  peace  measures,  and  the  exhausting  of 
ever}'  honorable  means,  rather  than  the  Southern  Fire-eaters  should  inaugurate 
civil  war.  But  from  the  moment  the  flag  was  shot  down  at  Sumter,  he  threw 
off  all  party  trammels,  and  was  among  the  first  public  men  in  the  State  Avho 
took  the  stump  advocating  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  till  every  Pebel 
was  cut  off  or  surrendered.  From  that  moment,  with  voice  and  material  aid, 
ho  contributed  his  support  to  the  National  Government.  Besides  subscribing 
immediately  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  war  fund  of  his  township,  he  furnished 
company  B,  Captain  Hollingsworth,  jSTineteenth  Regiment,  Youngstown,  with 
their  first  uniforms. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Governor's  nomination  to  succeed  Governor  Den- 
nison,and  of  his  administration,  have  already  been  given.'-i-'  Since  the  close  of  hia 
term  of  service  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  business  interests.  He  resides  on  his 
farm,  known  as  "Brier  Hill,"  in  Mahoning  County,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  his  father,  and  which  ho  repurchased,  after  he  began  to  accumulate  propert}', 
from  those  who  had  come  into  possession  of  it.  With  a  brief  desci'iption  of 
this  })lace,  as  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  we  may  cloeo 
this  sketch  : 

*  Part  I. 
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"The  home  farm — or  '  Erier  Hill  Farm.'  as  it  is  called — contains  about  six  hiiiuli-ed  acres 
of  well-improved,  higlily-cuitivated  land.  Everytliina:  about  the  farm  is  in  perfect  order.  The 
barns,  stables,  out-houses,  sheds,  and  fences  are  all  in  ihe  right  place,  and  indicate  the  clear  head 
mid  practical  good  sense  of  the  proprietor.  The  house  is  just  as  the  Governor  describes  it :  '  .Ad- 
ditions with  a  house  to  tiiem.'  The  original  structure  is  no  longer  to  be  seen.  In  the  midst  of 
a  large  park,  filled  with  native  forest  trees,  evergreens,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  all  in  perfect 
order,  stands  the  mansion,  which  has  grown  into  ample  dimensions,  as  time,  an  increasing  family, 
enlarged  business,  and  the  demands  of  tivste  and  comfort  required.  Between  the  house  and  the 
nilroad  stands  a  noble  old  forest,  covered  with  a  rich  foliage,  ju.st  tinged  with  autumnal  colors. 
Two  avenues  have  been  cut  through,  to  give  a  view  of  three  of  the  Ciovernor's  iron  foundries, 
wl'.osc  smoke  and  flames  indicate  at  a  glance  to  the  proprietor  their  working  condition." 


EX-GOVERNOR  JOHN  BROUGH. 


JOHN  BROUGII  was  born  at  Marietttv  on  the  17th  of  September,  1811. 
His  futlier,  John  Biongli,  an  Englishnian  by  birth,  came  to  thi^  coun- 
try in  ISUG,  in  the  same  ship  with  Blenncrhassctt,  with  whoni  he  after- 
ward rcnia:!ie(J  on  the  most  friendly  reh^tions  until  his  unfortunate  connection 
with  the  Burr  conspirac3\  Mr.  Brougli's  mother  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character,  and  it  was  from  her  tliat  Jolin 
inherited  the  strong  mental  characteristics  for  wliich  he  was  so  remarkable. 
He  was  the  oldest  of  three  sons,  but  second  in  a  familj'  of  five  children.  He 
received  a  good  common  school  education,  bat  his  father  died  in  1822,  leaving 
hiin,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  fainil}-,  to  depend  upon  their  own 
exertions  for  support.  John  went  into  the  printing  office  of  Eoyal  Prentiss,  of 
Marietta,  setting  type  a  few  months.  Jle  then  entered  the  Ohio  University,  at 
Athens,  where  he  pursued  a  scientific  coii)-se,  with  the  addition  of  Latin.  AVhllo 
here  he  worked  nights  and  mornings  at  his  trade,  and  attended  to  his  studies 
during  the  ilay.  During  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  put  up  as  much  t3'pe  every 
week  a^  a  hand  constantly  employed,  and  ke))t  at  the  head  of  every  department 
of  Hludy  in  the  college.  He  studied  law  in  the  same  manner.  He  was  fleet  of 
foot  and  the  best  ball  player  at  college. 

In  1832  lie  went  to  Parkersbiirg,  Virginia,  whci'C  for  several  months  ho 
edited  the  Gazette  of  that  place.  He  then  removed  to  Mariittla,  where  he  pub- 
lished und  edited  the  Washington  (Joiinty  J{e])ublican,  a  Deinocratie  paper.  Jn 
18:i3  lie  removed  to  Lanca.ster,  and  jniicdiased  the  Ohio  Kagle,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  with  marked  ahility  until  IH'.'.H,  spending  almost  evi'vy  winter  in 
ColunihuH,  during  which  time  Ijc  acted  as  Clerk  to  the  Uppei-  House  of  tiio 
Gent-rul  Ahscnibly.  It  was  during  thi.-,  time  that  he  began  to  exhibit  capacity 
for  financial  afluirs,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  old  leaders  of 
both  political  parties.     He  huw  thrcjugh  the  corruption  of  the  Auditor's  oflfice, 
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unci  the  tcndcTicy  of  the  doniiiiaiiL  pnrty  toward  repudiation,  securing  the 
information  wliich  enabled  liini  to  denounce  tlic  whole  K3'Rtem  ho  effectually 
when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re])resentativc.s  in  lS3fi-:50. 

This  bold  course  made  him  State  Auditor  in  1830,  aUhoui;l>  fiercely  opposed 
and  threatened  by  Jledary  and  Allen.  Tiie  l)est  and  purest  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Whig  part}-  voted  lor  John  Brough,  and  he  was  elected.  'Ever  after- 
ward Medarj-  and  Allen  were  his  hitter  and  uncompromising  enemies.  IBrough 
continued  to  act  as  Auditor  for  six  years,  in  that  time  perfectl}'  revolutionizing 
the  manner  of  doing  business  in  that  office,  and  building  up  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  executive  ability  and  probity  of  character.  The  annual  reports  of  Au- 
ditor Tirough  are  among  the  most  interesting  historical  papers  of  the  State.  They 
disclose  the  confusion  and  irresponsibility  of  the  business  transactions  of  the 
departments,  and  the  mismanagement,  if  not  corruption,  of  the  finances.  Soon 
after  taking  possession  of  his  office,  Brough  set  to  work  to  correct  the  general 
system  of  plunder,  practiced  in  several  counties  of  the  State  b}-  dishonest  and 
inefficient  officials,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  system  of  special  Icirislation 
then  in  vogue.  lie  soon  had  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  canal  lands, 
which  had  been  dodging  taxation,  reiilaced  on  the  duplicate,  and  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  that  the  owners  be  required  to  pa}'  the  taxes  for  the  years 
they  had  eluded  the  officers  of  the  law.  Jle  recommended  the  resurvey  of  the 
Yii-ginia  military  lands,  showing  that  in  a  single  instance  in  one  county,  that 
a  resurvey  of  a  warrant  of  five  thousand  acres  had  produced  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  acres.  He  showed  that  in  the  counties  of  Highland  and  Fayetto 
alone,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  not  upon  the  duplicates, 
which  of  right  should  be  there.  He  denounced  the  loose  character  of  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  school  and  ministerial  leased  lands.  The  whole  body 
of  laws  relating  to  our  financial  operations  had  become  involved  in  such  con- 
fuson,  and  the  frequent  patching  of  the  system  had  given  it  so  matiy  forms, 
that  a  correct  administration  of  the  public  finances  was  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility. There  were  no  less  than  three  financial  departments:  The  Canal  Fund 
Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  andihe  State  officers,  and  all  act- 
ing in  independence  of  each  other. 

From  all  the  inlbrmation  and  records  of  the  Auditor's  office,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  arrive  with  accuracy  at  the  indebtedness  of  the  State,  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  most  important  and  extensive  portion  of  its  funds.  The  Fund 
Commissioners  were  authorized  to  loan  money;  they  did  so,  and  rejiorled  the 
fact  and  gross  amount  to  the  Auditor;  but  those  funds,  instead  of  ])assing 
through  the  Auditor's  office  into  the  ])ublic  treasury,  were  deposited  in  the 
banks  and  agencies;  and  in  place  of  being  disbursed  upon  the  drafts  of  the 
Auditor,  passing  through  his  books,  where  a  perfect  system  of  accountability 
could  be  kept  up,  they  were  ])aid  out  on  the  checks  of  the  Fund  Commissioners, 
and  no  trace  of  them,  save  the  fact  of  their  loan,  as  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, was  to  be  found  ujjou  the  fiscal  records  of  the  State.  Again,  wliile  this 
branch  was  thus  independent  of  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  State,  the  Boai-d  of 
Public  Works  was   independent  of  both.     Their   requisitions   for  iiublic  funds 
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were  made  upon  the  Fund  Commissioners;  the  amounts  Avere  fui'nislied  and 
placed  in  the  banks,  subject  to  the  unrestricted  checks  of  the  Acting-  Commis- 
sioners. The  vouchers  for  their  exiuMuIitures  Avere  returned  to  themselves,  in 
their  aggregate  capacity  of  a  Board;  and  the  aci-ounts  of  one  member  were 
audited  and  settled  by  his  colleagues,  when  he  in  turn  became  a  judge  in  settling 
theirs;  the  Auditor  having  nothing  to  do  but  record  these  settlements  as  final! 
This,  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio  participating  in  political  aflPairs  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  is  nothing  new,  but  to  the  younger  class  it  will  show  how  slowl3-  a  safe 
system  of  finances  is  fornicil ;  and  comparing  the  recommendations  of  the  Au- 
ditor then  with  the  admirable  financial  system  we  now  have,  the^'  Avill  under- 
stand better  what  the  j^eople  of  Ohio  owe  to  John  Brough. 

lie  earncslly  devoted  his  energies  to  reform  ;  and,  by  unremittingly  press- 
ing his  theories,  from  year  to  year,  upon  the  General  Assembly,  and  laying 
them  befoiv  the  people,  he  etTectod  it.  The  management  of  the  finances  was 
changed ;  a  system  of  accountability  between  the  de]iartment8  of  govern- 
ment was  adopted  ;  new  revenue  laws  were  passed  and  put  into  operation,  and 
the  count}'  ofticers  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  their  execution,  so  that, 
oven  as  early  as  1841,  one  million  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  were 
added  to  the  taxable  list;  inefficiency  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  corrup- 
tion and  defalcation  on  the  part  of  subordinates,  which  had  been  frequent 
before,  were  ]-)revented  or  corrected  ;  economy  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment and  expenditures  for  public  improvements  was  observed;  those  political 
mountebanks,  whiloni  freest  in  squandering  the  public  revenue,  who  broached 
the  policy  of  repudiating  the  public  debt,  Avere  defeated  and  politically  buried  ; 
the  State  was  relieved  from  financial  embarrassments  and  her  credit  gradually 
restored. 

The  heavy  amount  of  the  ])ul)lic  debt,  and  its  rapidly-increasing  character, 
was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  Mr.  Brough,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  reducing  it  and  adojUing  the  means  for  its  final  I'cdemplion.  lie  dis- 
cu.««sed  in  public  the  financial  question  in  all  its  bearings.  lie  referred  to  the 
theory  of  an  Kni^lish  statesman,  that  a  "  national  (lel)t  was  a  national  blessing," 
for  the  reason  that  the  interest  and  identity  which  it  created  between  its  citi- 
zeni».  the  weallhj-  and  ])owei'l'ul,  and  the  government,  was  the  safest  guarantee 
flgain.st  llio  revolution  that  involved  eiicr(;aclimcnt  or  destruction.  Mr.  Brough 
held  that  ''the  remark  will  hold  directly  an  inverse  position  when  applied  to 
the  form  of  government  which  we  enjoy,  and  is  enfoi'ced  in  that  position  b}'  tho 
very  reversed  circumstances  that  sui'round  our  ])ulilic  debt."  Subsequently,  in 
ft  communication  to  the  (Icneral  Asscnildy,  he  rcaflirnied  this  doctrine,  and 
protested  against  any  i-esoi-t,  on  the  ])art  of  the  State  of  Oliic;,  to  '•doubtful 
expedients"  to  meet  her  inci-easing  indebtedness.  He  held  that  "the  fiiilh  of 
the  State,  where  it  has  beiMi  legally  and  honestly  jdedged,  should  be  preserved 
inviolate;"  but,  to  do  this  in  tlie  future,  "  the  s(jvercign  authority  should  set 
rigid  bounds  to  the  debt,  which,  undei"  tho  ])lcdge  of  that  faith,  is  so  ra])idly 
accumulating."  Taxation  and  retrenclmient  was  his  thcor}'.  'J'liere  \vas  great 
inequality  in   the   taxation   of  lands,  town,  and   eli:iltel    ])i-oi)crly,  wlii(di  led  toa 
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misunderstanding,  confusion,  jind  wrong.  Mr.  Brough  urged  a  remedy — the 
appraisement  of  all  taxable  property  at  its  real  cash  value.  It  was  true  that 
this  would  swell  the  duplicate  to  a  very  large  amount,  but  the  larger  the  aggre- 
gate of  taxable  property  the  smaller  the  rate  of  taxation. 

"While  Mr.  Brough  was  still  Auditor  of  State  he  bought  the  PhaMiix,  in 
Cincinnati,  of  Moses  Dawson,  changed  its  name  to  the  Enquirer,  and  put  his 
brother  Charles  Brough  as  editor.  After  the  close  of  his  official  term  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Cincinnati,  and  also  wrote  editorials  for  his  pajjcr.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  Mr.  Brough  had  an  ambition  to  represent  the  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  which  jjosition  his  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  public 
policy  and  his  great  ability  as  a  speaker  admirably  fitted  him;  but  in  1848,  be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  proslavery  inclinations  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party,  he  resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  politics,  save 
as  an  elector,  and  sold  one-half  of  the  Enquirer  to  II.  H.  Bobinson. 

President  Polk  had  offered  him  the  Secretarj-ship  of  the  Treasury,  with- 
out consultation  with  the  part  of  the  Democratic  leaders  to  whom  Mr.  Brough's 
course  as  Auditor  had  been  distasteful.  Ilis  financial  turn  of  mind  made  the 
offer  2:)eculiarly  grateful,  but  it  was  subsequently  withdrawn  without  explana- 
tion. Afterward  he  was  tendered,  in  succession,  several  important  diplomatic 
positions,  but  he  refused  all;  and,  abandoning  all  political  aspirations,  em- 
barked in  railroad  business.  He  was  made  President  of  the  Madison  and  In- 
dianapolis Railroad  Company,  making  Madison  his  place  of  residejice.  He 
continued  as  President  of  this  road  until  1853,  and  was  remarkably  successful 
in  its  management;  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  he  thereby  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  railroad  system  which  centers  at  Indianapolis.  In 
Jul}-,  1853,  he  became  connected  with  the  Bellcfontaiue  line.  This  active  busi- 
ness life  suited  him,  and  it  was  with  apparent  j-eluctance  that,  after  fifteen 
years  of  retirement,  he  obej'ed  the  call  of  the  people  of  his  native  State  to  be- 
come their  standard-bearer  against  treason,  in  1863. 

Of  his  ensuing  career,  and  of  his  death  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  previous 
chapters  of  this  work  have  spoken  in  detail. 

Brough  was  a  statesman.  His  views  of  public  policy  were  broad  and  cath- 
olic, and  his  course  was  governed  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
the  people,  without  regard  to  party  expediency  or  personal  advancement.  He 
was  honest  and  incorruptible,  rigidly  just  and  plain,  even  to  bluntness.  Ho 
had  not  a  inxrticle  of  dissimulation.  People  thought  him  ill-natured,  rude,  and 
hard-hearted.  He  was  not;  ho  was  simply  a  plain,  honest,  straightforward 
man,  devoted  to  business.  He  had  not  the  suaviter  in  niodo.  This  was,  perhaps, 
unfortunate  for  himself,  but  the  public  interests  suffered  nothing  thereby.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  kind-hearted  man,  easily'  affected  by  the  sufterings  of  others, 
and  read}^  to  relieve  suffering  when  he  found  the  genuine  article.  He,  perhaps, 
mistrusted  more  than  some  men,  but  when  he  was  convinced  he  did  not  measure 
his  gifts.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  character.  He  looked  a  man  through  and 
through  at  first  sight.  Hence  no  one  hated  a  rogue  more  than  he;  and,  on  the 
Vol.  1.— Go. 
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other  hand,  no  one  had  a  warmer  appreciation  of  a  man  of  good  principles. 
He  was  a  devoted  friend. 

As  a  public  speaker  Brough  has  had  few  superiors.  His  style  was  clear, 
fluent,  and  logical,  while  at  times  ho  was  impassioned  and  eloquent.  When  the 
famous  joint  campaign  was  being  made  between  Corwin  and  Shannon,  for  Gov- 
ernor, the  Pomocratie  leaders  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  Shannon  and  sub- 
stitute Brough.  in  order  that  thev  miglit  not  utterly  fail  in  the  canvass.  Corwin 
and  Brough  were  warm  friends,  and  none  of  Brough's  partisans  ever  had  a 
higher  admiration  for  his  genius  than  had  Corwin. 

In  lSo2  Mr.  Brough  married  ]\[iss  Achsah  P.  Pruden,  of  Athens,  Ohio. 
She  died  September  S,  1S3S,  in  the  twent3'-tifth  year  of  her  age.  In  1843  ho 
married,  at  Lewiston,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Caroline  A.  Nelson,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  b}'  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Both  of  the  sons  have 
died.  So  soon  as  Governor  Brough  became  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
his  disease  he  made  his  will,  and  talked  freely  to  his  wife,  children,  and  friends. 
He  sought  full  preparation  for  death.  Though  uot  a  member  of  a  church,  nor 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  an  active  attendant  at  anj^  place  of  worshii:*, 
he  stated  very  calml}',  j-et  with  dce2>  feeling,  that  he  was,  and  always  had  been, 
a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  that  he  had  full  faith  and  hope 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  Him  hoped  for  eternal  life.  He  remarked  that 
he  had  never  been  a  demonstrative  man,  but  his  faith  had,  nevertheless,  been 
firmly  and  deeply  grounded. 
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SECRETARY  EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 


ONE  of  the  most  (listin2;uislied  and  popular  of  war  ministers  was  William 
Pitt.  Yet  when  a  historian  of  England,  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
party  (Lord  Macaulay),  came  to  pass  judgment  upon  him,  he  pronounced 
him  superlatively^  extravagant  and  incompetent.  It  is  possible  that  when  future 
historians  applj^  their  microscopes  to  the  management  of  our  War  Department 
during  the  trying  years  of  the  long  struggle,  they  may  echo  the  first  part,  at 
least,  of  this  censure.  But  they  can  no  more  sejiarate  the  name  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  from  the  great'  triumphs  won  under  his  management  than  they  can 
obliterate  the  fame  of  the  younger  Pitt. 

To  give  a  satisfactor}"  life  of  Mr.  Stanton  would  be  to  write  with  great  full- 
ness of  detail  the  inner  histoiy  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  our  Government, 
and  of  the  eftbrts  at  re-organization  that  followed  the  peace.  The  occasion  is 
not  convenient,  nor,  even  if  all  the  ihcts  could  properly  be  made  accessible,  has 
the  time  come  for  that.  We  must  rest  satisfied,  therefore,  with  a  few  bare  facts 
and  dates. 

Mr.  Stanton  is  of  Quaker  descent.  His  ancestors  migrated  from  Ehode 
Island  to  Xorth  Carolina  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
grandparents  were  Benjamin  and  Abigail  Stanton,  who  resided  near  Beaufort, 
in  North  Carolina.  The  maiden  name  of  the  latter  was  Abigail  Macy,  and  she 
was  a  descendant  of  that  Thomas  Macy,  who  was  perhaps  the  earliest  white 
settler  of  Nantucket,  and  whose  flight  thither,  upon  pursuit  forgiving  shelter 
to  a  hunted-down  Quaker,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Whittier's  poems.  Benja- 
min Stanton,  the  Secretary's  grandfather,  in  liis  will  expressed  the  "will  and 
desire  that  all  the  poor  black  people  that  ever  belonged  to  me  be  entirely  free 
whenever  the  laws  of  the  land  will  allow  it;  until  Avliich  time  my  executors  I 
leave  as  guardians  to  protect  them  and  see  that  they  be  not  dej^rived  of  tiieir 
right  or  anj^  way  misused."  In  the  year  1800  his  widow,  with  a  large  family 
of  children,  removed  to  Ohio.  One  of  her  children  was  Dr.  David  Stanton, 
who  married  Luc}'  Norman,  a  native  of  Culpepper  County,  Virginia,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Norman,  Esq.  Her  father  was  a  Virginia  planter,  who  resided  near 
Stevensburg,  and  was  owner  of  the  farm  on  Avhich  was  fought,  in  1862,  the  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Mountain.  Dr.  David  Stanton  was  an  eminent  and  highly  respected 
physician  in  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

His  eldest  child  was  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  was  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
in  December,  1815.     At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  bookstore 
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of  James  Turubull,  of  Stoubonvillo.  After  three  years  spent  here,  in  the  year 
1S31.  he  became  a  student  of  Konyon  College,  where  he  remained  imtil  some 
time  in  the  year  1S33.  After  leaving  college  ho  was  again  employed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  bookstore  of  James  TurnbuU,  at  Columbus.  He  subsequently  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  his  guardian,  Daniel  L.  Collier,  Esq.,  at  Steubenville,  and  at 
the  age  of  twentj--one  (in  183(5)  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  immediately  com- 
menced to  practice  his  profession  at  Cadiz,  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  and  was 
eleeted  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county.  Shortl}^  afterward,  having  acquired 
a  largo  circuit  practice,  he  removed  to  his  native  town  of  Steubenville,  and  in 
1S42  was  elected  by  the  CJcneral  Assembly  of  Ohio  reporter  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supremo  Court.  He  prejiared  and  published  volumes  eleven,  twelve,  and 
thirteen  of  the  Ohio  State  Eeports.  Though  Mr.  Stanton's  attention  was  chiefly 
given  to  his  profession,  yet,  even  at  this  time,  he  took  a  somewhat  active  part 
in  the  politics  of  his  county  and  State  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  1S47  he  began  to  practice  law  in  Pittsburg,  as  a  partner  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Shaler,  and  though  still  retaining  an  office  at  Steubenville,  his  attention 
was  chiefly  given  to  cases  before  the  courts  of  Pennsj-lvania  and  the  United 
States  District,  Circuit,  and  Supreme  Courts.  Among  the  important  causes  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  those  known  as  the  "Erie  war"  cases,  in  which  he 
was  cuunsel  for  the  railroad  company;  and  the  Wheeling  Bridge  case,  which  ho 
conducted  as  counsel  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  latter  part  of  185G  he  removed  to  Washington  City  to  attend  to  his 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  had 
acquired  a  leading  anil  lucrative  practice.  In  1858  he  went  to  California  as 
special  counsel  for  the  Government  in  certain  land  eases,  involving  public  inter- 
ests of  great  magnitude,  and  for  his  managoment  of  these  cases  he  received  fees 
almost  une.\ami)led. 

In  December,  18G0,  while  engaged  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Cincinnati,  in  a  suit  arising  out  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  Manney 
and  McCormick  reaping  machine  (it  was  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  litigation,  in 
1S39,  and  at  the  same  place,  that  ho  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  of  counsel 
on  the  same  side),  ho  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  by  Pres- 
dent  Buchanan,  whose  old  Cabinet  was  then  falling  to  pieces  around  him.  Mr. 
Stauton's  attitude  throughout  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion was  that  of  determined  opposition  to  the  traitors  in  the  Cabinet,  and  reso- 
lute n)aintenance  of  the  National  honor.  At  the  exj^iration  of  ^^Ir.  Buclianan's 
term  he  resumed  his  profession,  but  did  not  relax  his  interest  or  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  National  cause.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  Secretary  of  War.  He  continued  a  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet, 
enjo^'ing  tlie  mo.st  cordial  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  President  through- 
out the  rest  of  hi.s  first  term,  and  dui-ing  his  second  term  up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  assassination.  On  the  r)th  of  August,  1867,  Mr.  Johnson  requested 
his  resignation,  upon  the  alUjgcd  gi-ound  of  public  considerations  of  a  high 
character,  to  which  Secretary  Stanton  rejdied  that  "public  considerations  of  a 
high  character,  whicli   alone  hud  induced    him  to   remain   at  the   head   of  this 
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Department,  constrained  him  not  to  resign  before  the  next  mcetinf^  of  Congress." 
On  the  12th  of  August  l^fr.  Johnson  notified  him  of  his  suspension  from  the 
office  of  Sccretar}'  of  War. 

During  his  service  as  Secretar}^  of  "War  after  Mr.  Johnson's  accession,  Mr. 
Stanton  supported  the  following  measures  passed  by  Congress  against  the  Pres- 
ident's opposition  : 

1.  Freedinen's  Bureau  bill. 

2.  The  Civil  Rights  bill. 

3.  Tbe  bill  giving  .suffrage  v.'itliout  regard  to  color  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  The  bill  admitting  Colorado  as  a  State. 

5.  Tlie  several  acts  known  as  the  Recon.struction  Act.s,  providing  for  tlie  establishment  of 
governments  in  the  Rebel  States. 

With  this  V7Q  must  content  ourselves.  Mr.  Stanton's  relations  to  General 
McClellan  and  the  peninsxilar  campaign  ;  his  relations  to  the  Eebel  incursions 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  defense  of  the  Capital;  his  relations  to  the 
changes  of  armies  and  commanders,  the  building  up  and  pulling  down  of  mili- 
tary reputations,  tlie  plans  of  campaigns,  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  the  policy 
of  the  Government  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  a  score  of  other  matters 
almost  cquall}"  important,  would  furnish  the  material  for  volumes. 

He  Avas,  throughout  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  all-powerful.  It  was 
with  reference  to  some  strong-willed  action  of  Mr.  Stanton's,  in  opposition  to 
his  own  wishes,  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  repl}'  to  a  personal  appeal  for  aid,  made 
the  jocose  remark,  so  often  quoted,  that  he  (Lincoln)  had  verj^  little  influence 
with  this  Administration.  That  the  Secretary  always  used  his  power  wiselj'" 
or  justly  can  not  be  aflSrmed.  His  expenditures  were  enormous,  and  occasion- 
ally ill-guarded.  He  was  quick,  decided,  impatient  of  opposition,  regardless  of 
personal  feelings,  relentless  in  his  purpose,  almost  vindictive,  sometimes,  in  his 
punishments.  His  manners  to  officers  of  the  army  were  often  utterly  indefens- 
ible. Yet  it  was  mostl3^  to  men  of  high  rank  that  he  was  rough  or  insulting; 
to  the  poor  and  defenseless  he  was  often  gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman. 

These  things  will  long  continue  to  exert  great  influence  on  the  contempo- 
rary judgment  of  the  displaced  Secretary.  But  the}^  can  not  greatly  affect  his 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the  war.  To  call  him  the  organizer  of  vic- 
tor}' is  to  use  a  phrase  that  has  become  cant,  and  to  award  a  compliment  which 
he  has  himself  expressly  and  conspicuously  disclaimed.  Yet  it  is  the  title  to 
which  his  service  and  his  success  fairl}'-  point. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  credited  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  record  of  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments, by  reason  of  his  having  for  a  little  time  kept  a  law  office  at  Pittsburg; 
but  he  has  always  regarded  Steubenville,  Ohio,  as  his  liome.  He  now  resides  in 
Washington.  Before  entering  the  Cabinet  he  had  amassed  a  considerable  for- 
ttme  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  Avhich  he  stood  among  the  foremost 
lawyers  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  has  for  a 
year  or  two  been  afflicted  with  an  asthma  which  seems  to  have  become  chronic, 
and  threatens  to  impair  his  future  activity. 
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EX-SECRETARY  SALMON  P.  CHASE. 


^I'llIE  testimony  of  a  conspicuous  Eobel  loiulor  that  tlic  rebellion  was  con- 
I  quered  by  our  Treasury  Pepartiiient  rntber  than  by  our  Generalship, 
-^  has  already  been  quoted.  In  a  Avurk  devoted  to  the  militar}^  aspect  of- 
ilie  great  struggle,  M"e  can  not  with  propriety  enter  at  uny  satisfactory  length 
into  an  account  of  the  troubles  and  labors  with  which  the  tinancial  system,  that 
carried  the  Nation  through,  was  built  up.  Yet  Ohio  may  be  indulged,  oven 
here,  in  the  pardonable  pride  of  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  in  this  phase  of  the 
contest,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  she  "  led  throughout  the  war."  To  take  a 
bankrupt  treasury,  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Government,  feed,  equip,  arm,  pay, 
and  transport  an  army  of  a  million  men,  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  a  war  on 
such  a  scale  for  four  years — this  Avas  the  work  accomplished  by  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  He  has  many  and  high  titles  to  the  Nation's  gratitude;  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  its  most  illustrious  Statesmen  before  this  task  came  upon  him ; 
he  has  been  called,  since  he  finished  it,  to  the  most  exalted  office  in  the  Govern- 
ment; but,  in  all  the  round  of  his  worthily-won  honors,  there  is  none  more  sub- 
stantial and  enduring. 

Unlike  man}-  of  those  of  whom,  in  these  later  pages,  we  have  spoken,  Mr. 
Chase's  career  is  a  part  of  the  histor}'  of  the  Nation — known  and  read  of  all 
men.     It  may,  therefore,  be  here  the  more  briefly  dismissed. 

He  was  born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1808. 
His  father,  Ithaman  Chase,  was  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned  New  Englanders, 
and  his  ancestors  were  from  Cornish,  England.  His  mother  was  of  Scotch  do- 
scent.  Ithaman  Chase  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  who,  during  the  operation  of 
the  "non-intercourse  act,"  had  invested  his  means  in  a  glass  factory,  which  for 
a  time  proved  quite  lucrative.  The  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, ruined  the  business  and  iinpoverisluMl  him.  Not  long  afterward  ho  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  the  family  were  left  in  straitened  circumstances. 
The  future  Cabinet  .Minister  and  (JhicC  J ustice  was  sent  to  school  for  a  little 
time  at  Windsor,  V<,'rmont;  then — an  oj)p()i-l  unity  offering  for  him  logo  West 
with  an  elder  bruther  arid  Henry  II.  Schoolcrall,  who  were  starting  to  join  Gen- 
eral Cas-s's  expedition  to  the  Upper  Mississippi — ho  was  sent,  at  the  ago  of 
twelve,  to  his  uncle,  the  venerable  Bishop  Chase,  of  Lho  diocese  of  Ohio  (Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church j,  to  bo  educated.  He  remained  at  Cleveland  for  some 
weeks,  awaiting  a  chance  to  bo  sent  to  his  uncle  at  Worthington,  and  meantime 
earning  money  to  pay  his  board  bills  by  plying  an  improvised  fei-ryboat  in  the 
shape  of  a  canoe,  across  the  Cuyahoga.     At  Worthington   ho   labored  on  the 
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Bishop's  farm,  and  attended  the  ucadem}'.  Then,  when  the  Bishop  removed  to 
Cincinnati  to  take  charge  of  the  college,  the  nephew  accompanied  him,  and  re- 
mained in  his  charge  until,  in  1823,  he  gave  up  the  presidency  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  and  started  to  Europe  to  secure  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Kenjon 
College.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Salmon  was  returned  to  his  mother's  fam- 
il}^  in  New  Hampshire.  He  attempted  to  teach  school,  and  succeeded  well 
enough  till  he  was  forced  into  whipping  a  boy  bigger  than  himself,  who  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  school  directors.  Then  his  engagement  as  a  teacher  was  sud- 
denly' ended.  He  attended  the  academy  at  Roj^alton,  Vermont,  for  a  short  time, 
and  then,  in  1824,  entered  the  junior  class  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  was 
graduated,  two  years  later,  the  eighth  in  his  class. 

After  a  few  months'  stay  willi  his  fainily  the  young  graduate,  with  little 
enough  monc}'  in  his  pocket,  started  to  "Washington  to  seek  an  opening  as  a 
teacher.  His  uncle,  Dudley  Chase,  then  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
from  Yermont,  helped  him  to  references,  but  they  brought  no  ])upils,  though  he 
diligently  advertised  in  the  National  Intelligencer  his  intention  to  teach  a  "se- 
lect classical  school.'  At  last,  in  despair,  he  applied  to  his  uncle,  the  Senator, 
to  procure  for  him  a  place  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  plain-spoken,  wise 
old  New  Englander  replied  that  he  had  once  procured  an  'apjjointment  for  a 
nephew,  and  it  had  ruined  him.  '•  If  you  want  half  a  dollar  to  buy  a  spade  and 
go  out  and  dig  for  a  living,"  he  consolingly  added,  "I'll  give  it  to  you,  but  I 
will  not  help  you  to  a  place  under  the  Government."  Finally,  when  ho  seemed 
to  have  an  excellent  prospect  for  either  starving  or  having  to  call  on  his  uncle 
for  the  half  dollar  to  buy  a  spade,  he  was  asked  suddenl}-  to  take  charge  of  the 
school  of  a  Mr.  Plumby,  who  wished  to  give  it  up.  Tiienceforward  his  career 
was  less  difficult.  He  entered,  after  a  time,  the  office  of  William  Wirt,  and 
under  the  instruction  of  that  eminent  advocate,  studied  law.  In  1830  he  re- 
moved once  more  to  Cincinnati,  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  pi-ofession. 

Of  his  subsequent  career  as  the  opponent  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  the 
counsel  of  negroes  in  the  courts  of  Cincinnati,  the  leader  of  the  great  anti-slav- 
ery movement  in  the  W^est,  and  finally  its  representative  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  State,  wo  have  in  preceding  pages*  made  brief  men- 
tion. In  1861  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  he  had 
just  received  a  second  election,  to  accept  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  been  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
presidency  before  the  convention  which  finally  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in 
1864  he  was  again,  for  a  time,  a  candidate.  Bowing,  however,  to  the  over- 
whelming pjiblic  sentiment  in  favor  of  keeping  Mr,  Lincoln  in  office  till  the 
rebellion  should  be  suppressed,  he  wrote  a  graceful  letter  of  wiilulrawal  from 
the  contest. 

He  retired  from  the  Cabinet  in  consequence  of  interference  with  his 
appointments  of  iniportant  fiscal  agents — but  not  until  he  had  successfully 
fought  the  financial  battle,  and  left  a  perfected  system  on  which  his  successors 
could  work.     Mr.  Lincoln  soon  afterward  appointed  him  Chief  Justice  of  the 

*  Part  I,  Chapter  II. 
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United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney.  The  first  conspicuous  public  act  he  was  called  on  to  perform  in  this 
exalted  place  was  to  swear  Mr.  Lincoln  into  office,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
inauguration.  A  little  later  he  had  the  sad  task  of  swearing  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
suceessoi". 

Mr.  Chase  has  long  displayed,  in  the  various  high  offices  he  has  held,  con- 
spicuous executive  ability,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
his  inclinations  lead  him.  lie  has  resided,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
Washington,  though  his  legal  residence  is  still  in  Cincinnati.  Before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasur}-  he  was  worth  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  successful  professional  labors.  He  went 
out  of  office,  after  controlling  the  vast  pecuniary  business  of  the  Nation  for 
ncarlv  four  years,  poorer  than  when  he  went  in. 

In  person,  Mr.  Chase  presents  the  most  imposing  appearance  of  any  man 
in  public  life  in  the  country.  He  is  over  six  feet  high,  portly,  with  handsome 
features,  and  massive  head.  .His  manners  are  dignified  and  gracious,  but  not 
always  cordial ;  he  is  incapable  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  demagogue,  and  his 
great  reputation  is  due  entirely  to  his  abilities  and  service — not  at  all  to  per- 
sonal popularity. 
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U.  S.  SENATOR  BENJAMIN  F.  WADE, 

ONE  of  the  Ohio  Senators,  stood  .it  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  (hrougliout  its  duration.  In  man}'  ways  his  services 
have  been  of  National  importance;  not  the  least  of  them  will  be  reckoned 
to  be  the  influence  thus  exerted  upon  the  vi_<rorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
the  unflinching  demand  for  its  continuance  to  the  end. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade  was  born  in  Feeding  Hills  Parish,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1800,  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  received  but  a  limited 
education;  he  had  enough,  however,  to  secure  a  district  school,  Avhicli  he  taught 
for  a  little.  Not  above  work,  he  next  supported  himself  as  a  farm  hand,  and 
afterward  as  a  laborer  on  the  excavations  for  the  Erie  Canal.  About  the  acre 
of  twenty-one  he  removed  to  Ohio.  He  had  now  accumulated  a  little  money. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to  review  his  old  studies,  and  then  to  enter  the 
oflSce  of  a  lawyer  in  the  Ecserve.  In  1828,  after  some  further  struggles  with 
povert}"  and  the  hard  times  of  the  backwoods  settlements,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

Mr.  Wade  soon  took  prominent  rank  among  the  lawyers  of  Ohio  as  a  hard- 
working, plain-spoken  i^ractitioncr,  remarkable  for  "horse-sense,"  as  the  phi*ase 
of  those  days  had  it,  and  for  a  good  deal  of  success  in  his  cases.  He  settled  in 
the  town  in  which  Joshua  E.  Giddings  resided,  and,  after  being  for  a  time  a 
fervid  Whig,  came  to  sympathize  to  a  great  extent  with  the  political  views  of 
that  champion  of  abolitionism.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  bar  the  people 
of  Ashtabula  County  had  made  him  a  justice  of  the  peace.  After  his  admission 
they  elected  him  prosecuting  attorney.  He  was  next  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 
Finally  he  was  made  President  of  a  Judicial  Circuit. 

His  reputation  now  extended  through  the  State;  and  his  standing  in  the 
dominant  part}-  was  high.  Through  the  hearty  support  mainly  of  the  Eeserve, 
he  was  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  in  1851  for  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  his  canvass  was  finally  successful.  Here  he  soon  became  known 
for  his  indomitable  pluck,  the  strength  of  his  anti-slavery  convictions,  and  his 
plain-spoken,  and  sometimes  vehement  defense  of  his  views  against  the  domi- 
nant Southern  party.  He  kept  up  with  the  advance  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, and  was  always  one  of  its  conspicuous  champions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  before  the  people  of  the  State.  He  has  been  successive!}-  re  elected 
at  each  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  up  to  the  present.  His  term  now  expires 
in  1869,  and  as  his  party  has  lost  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  his  long  Sena- 
torial career  seems  likclv  then  to  end. 
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Of  the  value  of  his  services  in  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  "War, 
many  pages  of  this  work  bear  ample  evidence.  His  reports  are  the  best  reper- 
tory of  material  for  the  histoiy  of  the  times  accessible,  the  best  crucible  in 
•which  to  try  reputations,  the  best  mirror  of  the  curious,  changing  phases  of  the 
struggle  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  Administration.  But  they  can 
give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  energy  -with  Avhich  ho  helped  to  inspire  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  zeal,  the  courage,  the  faith,  which  he  sti-ove  to  infuse. 

Mr.  "Wade  is  a  forcible,  direct  speaker,  little  given  to  polish,  and  much  given 
to  liard-hitting.  His  manners  are  plain  and  hearty,  his  tastes  are  simple  in 
spite  of  his  long  public  service,  and  his  industry  is  as  marked  as  in  the  days 
of  his  digging  on  the  Erie  Canal.  He  is  far  Irom  wealth}',  but  he  has  saved 
enough  during  his  active  life  to  provide  lor  old  age.  He  was  elected  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  consequently  became  acting  Yice-President  of  the  United 
States,  shortly  after  Mr.  Johnson's  accession  to  the  Prcsidencj'';  and  in  the  event 
of  the  impeachment  of  that  officer,  he  would  have  become  the  President.  He 
has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a  probable  nominee  of  the  Eepublican  party  for  this 
oflSee.  He  resides  at  Ashtabula,  where  a  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial lately  visited  him,  from  whose  letter  about  the  old  Radical  chief  Ave  may 
extract  these  closing  sentences: 

"  Mr.  Wade  lives  in  a  plain  white  frame  house,  hid  away  anion":  the  trees  and  surrounded  by 
ample  grounds.  PZverything  about  him  is  like  the  man,  plain,  but  substantial.  In  the  lot  near 
the  house  stands  his  office  or 'den,' as  the  family  familiarly  term  it,  and  here,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  when  not  in  Congress,  Mr.  Wade  has  pa.ssed  most  of  bis  time.  Entering  it  with  the 
Senator,  we  found  two  rooms,  the  floors  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  book-cases,  filled  with 
books.  This  library  contains  nothing  but  public  documents,  maps  and  charts,  and  is  tbe  most 
complete  in  the  country,  embracing  all  inlbrmation  concerning  the  Government,  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  present  day.  'Nile's  Register,'  'Madison's  Notes,'  'Knox's  Keports,'  and  many  other 
books  long  since  out  of  print,  can  be  found  there.  A  carpet,  lounge,  an  old-fashioned  arm  chair, 
a  few  common  diairs,  a  table,  and  some  maps  on  tlie  wall  completed  the  furniture  of  the  rooms, 
which  seemed  dreary  and  lonely  enough  in  their  isolated  solitude.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  an 
original  thinker,  and  perhaps  the  best  informed  man  now  in  public  lil'e  in  this  country.  His 
parents  were  among  the  poorest  people  in  Massacluisetts,  and  he  never  had  but  seven  days' 
Hchooling;  yet,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had  read  a  vast  number  of  books,  mastered  the 
Euclid,  and  wa.s  well  versed  in  i)hilosophy  and  science.  He  read  the  Bible  through  in  a  single 
winter  by  the  light  of  j)ine  torches  in  his  wood-chopping  cabin.  He  read  much  and  reflected  on 
all  he  read.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side  was  a  minister,  and  had  a  small  but  well- 
selected  library,  and  to  this  he  was  indebted  in  his  early  youth  for  much  valuable  information.'' 
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U.  S.  SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN. 


JOIIX  SHERMAN,  a  leading  momljci-  of  the  Finance  Committee  oi"  tlie 
Senate  through  the  wliole  •  war,  and  for  some  time  its  Chairman,  the 
efficient  ally  of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  in  shaping  the  financial 
l^olicy  by  -which,  rather  than  b}-  fighting,  the  Nation  at  last  triumphed,  was 
born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1823.  He  Avas  the  eighth  child 
of  Judge  Sherman,  and  was  born  some  j^ears  after  his  distinguished  brother, 
Licutenant-Gcncral  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.* 

For  some  years  after  completing  his  education  Mr.  Sherman  was  engaged 
in  the  successful  practice  of  law.  He  was  elected  a  Ecpresentativc  to  the 
Thirty-Fourth  Congress  bj'  the  Whig  party  of  his  district,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  At  the  time  of  the  Kansas  excitement  he  was 
sent  out  to  the  disturbetl  Territory  as  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Investi- 
gation Committee,  and  his  conduct  here  was  so  handsome  and  manlj'  as  to  bring 
him  at  once  into  prominence  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House.  He 
thus  came  to  be  chosen  as  the  candidate  of  the  Eepublican  party  for  the  Speak- 
ership. A  recommendation  which  be  bad  given  to  the  "Helper  Book"  was 
made  the  pretext  by  Southern  members  for  a  violent  opposition  to  his  election, 
and  a  scene  of  turbulent  excitement  ensued,  which  lasted  for  some  weeks.  Mr. 
Sherman's  explanation  of  his  indorsement  of  the  obnoxious  book  was  not  quite 
satisfactory  to  some  of  his  supporters;  but  his  bearing  through  the  trying  con- 
test aroused  general  admiration.  When  it  became  necessaiy  to  withdraw  him 
in  order  to  secure  an  organization,  he  was  at  once  indorsed  by  being  appointed 
to  the  most  important  position  in  the  House,  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  AYays  and  Means.  Here  he  served  industriously,  and  with  credit,  until 
his  election,  in  the  Avinter  of  ISGO-Gl,  to  the  United  States  Senatorship,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chase,  on  entering  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet. 
This  Senatorial  contest  was  also  protracted  and  exciting.  Robert  C.  Schcnck 
and  Governor  William  Dennison  were  the  other  candidates,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  strength  of  the  three  seemed  about  equally  balanced.  The  scale  was  finally 
turned  b}'  some  members  from  the  Rcsciwe,  who  believed  the  contest  to  lie, 
finally,  between  Schcnck  and  Sherman,  and  regarded  Sherman  as  the  more 
radical  of  the  two.  At  the  expii'ation  of  his  term  ^Fr.  Sherman  was  re-elected, 
having,  this  time,  a  considerable  majority  over  General  Schenck. 

*In  the  life  of  that  officer  may  be  found  .some  further  account  of  the  family  lineage. 
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Mr.  Sherman's  prominence  in  National  affairs  is  mainl}-  due  to  his  labors  on 
financial  questions.  He  -^vas  soon  recognized  as  the  actual  leader  of  the  Senate  on 
all  this  class  of  subjects,  and  his  position  was  advanced  to  the  nominal,  as  well 
as  actual  leadership,  when  Mr.  Fessendon  left  the  Senate  to  enter  the  Treasury 
Department  as  Mr.  Chase's  successor. 

In  general  politics  Mr.  Sherman  has  followed  rather  than  led  in  the  Radi- 
cal movement.  Ilis  habits  of  mind  are  cautious  and  conservative,  and  he  never 
commits  himself  rashly.  He  has  generalh',  however,  been  in  line  with  his 
partv,  and  has  always  enjoyed  a  largo  share  of  its  confidence. 

He  is  in  many  respects  almost  the  opposite  of  his  brother,  the  General. 
He  has  much  talent  and  no  genius;  he  is  cautious,  correct,  unexcitablc,  never 
likely  to  be  carried  away  by  an  impulse,  never  liable  to  extravagancies  of 
expression  or  demeanor.  He  is  polite  to  all,  though  lie  has  few  intimate  friends. 
In  political  management  he  has  proved  himself  exceptionably  skillful;  and 
for  his  services  in  supporting  the  financial  policy  of  the  country  through  its 
darkest  hours,  he  will  always  be  held  in  honor.  He  has  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune  by  his  own  exertions,  and  is  likely  to  devote  himself  for  many  years  to 
political  matters. 
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JAY    COOKE. 


JAY  COOKE,  wlio,  as  financial  a^jent  of  the  Government  fiirnishetl  the  money  with 
which  the  army  was  paid,  was  horn  at  Portland,  Huron  County,  Ohio  (now  Sandusky), 
August  10,  1821.  His  parents  were  Eleiithcros  Cooke*  and  Martha  Cooke,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  still  living.  Tiiese  were  horn  in  Middle  Granville,  New  York.  Eleutheros  Cooke 
received  a  collegiate  education,  studied  law  and  practiced  for  a  few  years  in  the  region  surround- 
ing White  Hall,  and  Saratoga;  then  in  company  with  a  few  neighbors  removed  to  Oliio  in  1817. 
He  was  among  the  prominent  lawyers  of  his  day.  He  was  prominent  in  tlie  Masonic  brother- 
hood, and  was  the  first  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oliio.  In  political  life,  in  which 
for  years  he  actively  participated  in  connection  with  the  Whig  party,  he  was  repeatcilly  honored 
with  stations  of  trust,  elected  for  successive  terms  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1831  to  Con- 
gress. There  he  assumed  prominence;  represented  the  House  as  prosecuting  counsel  in  the  ex- 
citing case  of  Stansberry  vs.  Samuel  Huston,  and  was  a  leader  in  a  great  Congressional  temperance 
movement. 

During  one  of  his  legislative  campaigns  he  found  his  beautiful  Greek  name  Eleutheros — 
signifying  peace — a  serious  disadvantage.  Its  orthography  puzzled  the  unlettered  Germans  of 
Seneca  County,  and  the  election  was  decided  by  judges  of  adverse  political  faith  against  Mr, 
Cooke,  by  the  rejection  of  a  thousand  ballots  which  were  deposited  for  him  in  good  faitli,  but  in 
which  his  Christian  name  was  fearfully  contorted.  This  determined  him  never  to  entail  upon 
his  sons,  if  any  were  born  to  him,  any  other  than  the  simplest  names.  Accordingly  when  liis 
first  son  was  born  in  1819,  he  called  him  Pitt,  after  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  whose  defense  of  the 
American  Colonies  was  still  green  in  the  memories  of  the  people  of  the  new  republic.  Two  years 
later  Jay  Cooke  was  born,  and  named  after  Chief-Justice  Jay  of  New  York.  Other  sons  were 
born,  one  of  whom,  Henry  D.  Cooke,  is  the  resident  partner  of  the  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co., 
Washington. 

Mr.  Cooke  trained  his  children  with  especial  care.  In  those  primitive  days  of  western  civil- 
ization, educational  privileges  were  few  and  obtainable  only  at  great  cost,  but  the  sons  of  tiie 
pioneer  were  afforded  every  accessible  advantage,  and  on  his  return  from  his  legal  excursions  he 
brought  with  him  plentiful  supplies  of  well-selected  books,  charts,  maps,  writing  materials,  and 
whatever  would  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  lads.     He  died  December  28,  1864. 

Jay  Cooke's  inclinations  were  always  for  a  business  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  engaged  in 
a  store  in  Sandusky,  and  next  in  a  leading  house  in  St.  Louis.  In  tlic  spring  of  1838  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  after  some  minor  engagements  entered  the  banking  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  & 

*The  Cooke  family  aro  lineally  U'r-scenJcd  from  Fi-ancis  Cooko  wlio  laiuled  from  tlio  Mayflower.  Ho  built  the  third 
house  in  Plymouth.  One  biancli  of  his  fimily  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  another  aot  tied  iu  Northern  New  York. 
From  this  latter  branch  descended  Jay  Cooke. 
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Co.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  ho  became  a  partner,  after  having  been  previously  entrusted 
with  full  powers  of  attorney  to  use  the  name  of  the  firm.  This  house,  which  had  its  branches  in 
Boston,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  was  the  largest  domestic  ex- 
change house  then  in  the  country.  During  the  succeeding  twenty  years  the  management  of  the 
business  of  the  tirm  devolved  almost  entirely  upon  Mr.  Cooke.  In  1840  he  wrote  the  first  money 
article  that  appeared  in  Philadelpliia,  and  for  a  year  continued  to  edit  the  financial  column  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle.  The  alter  life  of  the  banker  attests  how  valuable  was  the  training  of  this 
financial  and  editorial  labor.  At  that  time  the  importance  of  money  articles  was  recognized  by 
but  three  journals  in  the  country,  the  New  York  Herald,  Philadelphia  Chronicle,  and  Nashville 
Whig.     With  James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Plerald  the  column  originated. 

During  Mr.  Cooke's  connection  with  the  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  several  loans  were 
offered  by  the  Government,  in  the  subscription  to  which  this  firm  largely  partici]>ated.  In  1858 
he  retired  from  the  jKirtnership,  carrying  into  ellect  a  resolution  previously  announced,  but  de- 
layed tor  two  years  by  the  illness  and  ultimate  death  of  the  senior  partner.  The  firm  had  been 
prosperous,  and  a  moderate  but  satisfactory  fortune  was  the  result  of  the  long  years  of  labor  then 
performed  by  Mr.  Cooke. 

Until  the  commencement  of  1861  Mr.  Cooke  was  engaged  in  private  business,  and  in  nego- 
tiating large  loans  for  railroads  and  other  corporations.  Then,  for  the  pur^iose  of  providing 
business  openings  for  their  sons,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Wm.  G. 
Moorhead,  and  commenced  banking  again,  under  the  title  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  Mr.  Moorhead 
was  one  of  the  railroad  pioneers  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  foresight  provided  for  the  extension  of 
transportation  from  the  Delaware  to  the  prairies  of  the  West.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  presi- 
dents of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  the  Government,  in  need  of  means,  called  for  subscription  loans,  and 
the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  at  once  organized  and  carried  into  ojieration  the  machinery  to  obtain 
and  forward  to  Washington  large  lists  of  subscribers.  This  was  done  without  compensation. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  then  required  a  war  loan  of  several  millions.  Its  negotiation,  in  a 
large  measure,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  and  they  disposed  of  it  at  par  during  that 
period  of  universal  business  depression  and  distrust. 

Through  these  successful  negotiations  Mr.  Cooke  was  first  made  acrpiainted  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Shortly  afterward,  and  after  Mr.  Chase  had  failed  to  obtain  further  satis- 
factory aid  from  the  associated  banks,  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  popular  loan, 
and  to  this  end  appointed  four  hundred  especial  agents,  selecting  generally  the  presidents  and 
cashiers  of  the  most  prominent  banking  institutions  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  country.  In  Phila- 
delphia preference  was  given  to  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  and  they  immediately  inaugurated  a  system 
which  resulted  in  the  effectual  popularization  of  the  loan,  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
mawies  in  the  subscription  to  the  loan.  Of  the  entire  sum  secured  by  tlie  four  hundred  agents, 
amounting  to  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions,  ,J;iy  Cooke  &  Co.  returned  al)out  one-Lliird. 

This  jdan  not  filling  the  treasury  rapidly  enough,  Mr.  Chase,  after  full  consultation  with 
prominent  financiers,  clecided  to  place  the  negotiation  of  the  five  hinidred  million  five-twenty 
loan  of  1862  in  the  hands  of  an  especial  agent.  Congress  had  just  anlliorized  the  lo;in  and  the 
employment  of  an  agent,  and  having  found  tlie  most  efficient  aid  and  greatest  results  from  the 
efforts  of  Jay  Cooke,  Mr.  Chase  appointed  him.  In  connection  with  his  partners  and  assistants 
Mr.  Cooke  organized  his  plan  of  procccdure,  the  result  of  which  is  now  history. 
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In  this  great  transaction  between  Mr.  Cooke  and  tlie  Government  the  Government  assumed 
no  risk.  The  risks  of  the  undertaking  were  all  assumed  by  the  agent.  If  sales  were  made,  the 
treasury  agreed  to  pay  a  commission  amounting  to  thrce-eigiitiis  of  one  per  cent,  to  cover  the 
immense  expenditures  connected  with  an  enterprise  which  at  best  was  but  aji  experiment.  If  the 
loan  failed,  the  agent  was  to  receive  nothing,  and  with  the  full  success  of  the  negotiations  there 
could  accrue  but  a  meager  remuneration,  not  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  which  European 
bankers  are  accustomed  to  receive  from  a  foreign  power,  in  addition  to  absolute  security  from 
loss.  The  public  do  not  know  how  closely  Mr.  Chase  managed  the  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  how  meager  were  his  disbursements  compared  to  the  sums  paid  for  similar  service  in 
other  countries.  Neither  are  they  aware  that  the  enormous  negotiations  of  the  great  war  loans 
of  the  United  States  were  taken  by  the  subscription  agent,  with  the  ii()ssible  prospect  of  receiving 
no  benefit  therefrom,  and  the  chance  of  ruining  his  own  fortune  and  those  of  his  partners. 

This  immense  experiment  was  handsomely  carried  out.  The  loan  was  sold,  but  even  its 
remarkable  success  did  not  save  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Cooke  from  the  detractions  and  accusations 
of  the  political  enemies  of  the  Secretary,  who  sought  to  damage  his  Presidential  aspirations  by 
charges  of  favoritism.  So  closely,  however,  did  Mr.  Cliase  guard  the  expenses  of  his  Depart- 
ment that  commission  on  the  five-twenty  loan  was  paid  to  Mr.  Cooke  on  only  tiiree  hundred  and 
sixty-three  millions  of  dollars.  A  part  of  the  agent's  jjlan  for  the  sale  of  the  loan  was  to  have 
the  notes  distributed  from  the  sub-treasuries,  and  all  his  advertisements  and  sub-agents  so  instructed 
the  people.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  millions  of  dollars  of  the  loan  was  sold  at  these  desig- 
nated offices,  and  on  these  Mr,  Cooke  received  no  commission.  He  performed  the  labor  and 
induced  the  purchase  of  the  bonds,  but  received  no  compensation  for  the  sale  of  this  portion  of 
the  loan.  The  clamor  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Chase  increased,  and  finally  succeeded.  The  treasury 
attempted  to  negotiate  its  own  loans  and  it  failed.  The  consequence  Avas  that  the  rebellion,  which 
might"  have  been  suppressed  in  the  latter  part  of  1864,  was  defiant  when  the  first  of  January, 
1865,  came.  The  force  of  financial  success  would  have  defeated  the  Kichmond  conspirators  but 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  National  finances,  the  Rebels  waited  confidently  for  the  relapse 
of  the  Union  effort  to  subdue  them.  The  prospect  was  dark  and  dreary.  Tiie  treasury  was  in 
debt  for  vouchers  for  the  quartermaster's  department,  the  armies  were  unpaid  and  heavy  arrearages 
due,  and  a  debt  of  three  hun{lre<I  millions  of  dollars  stared  the  new  Secretary  in  the  face  while 
the  financial  burden  steadily  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  four  millions  of  dollars  a  day. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Fessenden  was  at  the  head  of  the  Trea.sury 
Bureau.  The  Government  could  only  pay  in  vouchers,  and  these  were  selling  in  every  jiart  of 
the  country  at  a  discount  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.,  and  gravitating  rapidly  downward. 
This  w:us  known  to  the  Confederate  authorities  and  excited  the  hopes  of  the  llebel  armies  at 
liome  and  their  sympathizers  abroad.  Had  this  condition  continued,  gold  would  have  reached  a 
much  higlier  premium,  the  vouchers  of  the  Government  become  unsaleable,  and  ruin  resulted. 
The  Government  then  tried  to  obtain  money  without  the  aid  of  a  s[)ecial  agent.  The  endeavor 
was  made,  backed  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  National  banks,  but  proved  entirely  abortive. 
With  all  this  powerful  machinery  the  receipts  to  the  treasury  averaged  but  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand per  day,  one-sixth  of  the  regular  expenditure.  Mr.  Chase  and  the  leading  friends  of  the 
Government  earnestly  advised  Mr.  Fe.ssenden  to  employ  Mr.  Cooke  as  the  special  agent  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  tiie  Secretary  sent  for  the  banker. 
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The  interview  was  successful.  Mr.  Cooke  asked  the  amount  of  daily  sales  which  would 
meet  the  urgent  demands  upon  the  Treasury.  The  reply  was,  "Two  million  live  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  can  you  raise  the  money?"  "I  can,"  was  the  ready  reply.  "  When  will  you  com- 
mence?" "Ou  the  first  of  February!"  and  the  conference  ended.  This  was  on  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary. His  commission  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cooke;  he  organized  his  stall'  of  agents,  and  by  the  first 
of  February  wa.s  in  full  operation.  Innumerable  assistants  were  appointed.  Special  and  trav- 
eling agents  were  set  at  work ;  advertising  was  ordered  by  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  dollars,  and 
in  a  few  davs  money  began  to  liow  into  the  depleted  treasury,  and  cash  instead  of  vouchers  paid 
the  purchases  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Governmont  and  the  subsistence  of  the  army. 

From  the  first  organization  of  Mr.  Cooke's  machinery  for  popularizing  the  loan,  the 
dailv  sales  averaged  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  steadily  increased,  until  at  the 
close  of  the  loan  the  receipts  avaraged  five  millions  of  dollars  per  day.  In  five  months  the 
last  note  was  sold,  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  being  sold  occasionally  in  one  day, 
and  once  forty-two  million.s.  The  result  of  these  grand  successes  was  the  speedy  collapse  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Kebels.  The  vouchers  of  the  Government  were  paid  ofl',  and  new  purchases  were 
paid  for  promptly  at  a  saving  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  former  prices.  Since  the  close 
of  the  war  Mr.  Cooke  has  continued  to  act  for  the  Government,  in  connection  with  other  parties, 
in  manv  important  matters.  He  was  also  the  most  efiicient  assistant  in  the  establishment  of  the 
National  banking  system. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Cooke's  profits  from  the  percentage  allowed  by  the  Government 
were  far  less  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  There  are  on  file  in  the  Treasury  Department 
letters  from  him  making  repeated  offers  to  give  up  the  percentage  and  do  the  work  for  nothing, 
if  the  Government  would  release  him  from  his  liabilities  for  loss  through  any  of  his  thousands 
of  agents — a  ri.sk  which  constantly  threatened  him  with  ruin.  The  Department  always  refused 
this  ofier. 
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tncky,  697,  iii->  work  in  tlie  Ainiy  i>t  lli-  (  lunlM-rlanl, 
("W,  emloavor*  to  Oi>-opT:it"  with  H:ill  ■<U,  '•'-,  7n7  ;  .ul- 
Tancrsngr.iiii>t  Bi'wlinsdrtn  anil  Niislivillr,  nv.;  i-;  pi  u  t-.l 
iin'lor  •■<>iniuan<l  of  Halli-k.  '"- :  ahani-s  tnwanl  Sa- 
TMUiinh.  7W:  liis  COM  lu-t  at  I'itt-luir.'  l-an  I'n;,  .'172,  37ii. 
710:  his  cnJu.-t  in  thi-  si  •;.■(•  of  t'..r.nili.  nil  l.-riakcs  the 
M-cup<ition  of  K«si  Ti-nn-ss'f.  713  :  ilifiion  tirs,  711  :  lo-i-s 
tli»  rontiil'-nco  of  the  tloviTnnii'nt,  71">«nil  note;  isconi- 
P'UpiI  to  fall  bark,  71i>;  >li-ni<'S  Andicw  .lolin~on"s  statc- 
niont  in  rrirsmi  to  the  al-andnnni-nt  of  Naslivill'\  717, 
uul:-;  loses  the  ronfili-ncf  of  till- a-niy,  717  ;  r>-::ri).  «  t.cin- 
isville,  comlilion  of  his  arinv.  7f->;  lii"  conihict  a'  I'errv- 
vill.'.  7I9:  »sk<t.'lK'  reli.-veil,  7'.'l  anil  not":  li- pi  i. tests 
ni:aitist  enterina  Kjist  Tenn-sso-  ami  is  iclieveil,  7-2  anil 
note  ;  snniinary  of  charact'T.  72^, 

EUFFINGTON*    ISLAKD,  Battle  of,  146. 

Bl'LLOCK,  Jiiiliio,  States  tlie  position  of  Ken- 
tucky I'efore  t!ie  citizens  of  Ciucinnaii,  40. 

Bl-LL  Krx,  Battle  of.  ()67;  map  of,  609;  efloct 

of  ilis.ist   rat  on  tli-  r.  untri ,  ilT.'?:  ^ecoii.l  l>:itil    ii,'',  i.ss. 

Bl'RKE,  Brevet    Brioailiei-Goneral  Joseph  W., 

."Juinni:iry  of  s.-rvice,  •AVi. 

BVRNETT,  Brevet  Bri-jadier-Goncnil  Homy  L., 

Sninina!  V  of  s-.-rvice.  'fil. 

BlRXS,  Erijjailier-CJeneral  Wm.  "\V.,  Early  inil- 

ilari  lit"-.  Selves  niiil-r  Met  1>  Urn,  nv-iLiis  as  IJii^'aiier, 
an  1  returns  to  his  rank  in  th"  re   nliir  aniiv  ,  WJT. 

BvRNsiDE,  General  A.  E.,  Is.sne.s  General  Oi- 
iler  No.  :i>,  lim, 

Bl'TLER,  General,  Operates   against  Kichniond 

n'oiiiT  ill- .lam  s,  ^".■'.:  a.iins  position  at  t'liapin's  Kami. 
■Kiy:  ili;lirnl;ies  iH-tWeen  l.liii  niiil  Gil  more,  i\.i>:  l;is  ron- 
ilnct  at  Prury's  BluiV,  ii."iO;  his  expedition  aiiiiinst  Nu« 
t»ilpaii».  7y<i. 
Buttles,  Lucien,  Aid  to  Commis.-^ary-General 
of  Ohio,  2S. 

c 

Cadweli,,  Mr.-.,  M;»tron  of  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion !!•  spitMl,  2.>.t  ami  not-. 
Campbell,    Brevet     Brigradier-Cu'iicral     John 

.\.l-ii,  Miiiiinari  of  s  rvice,  '.> -2. 

Camps  in  Ohio,  59. 

Candy,  Hrevet  Brigadier-General  diaries,  Snm- 
in.n  of  (lervir  •,  !>'.2. 

Carnikex    Ferry,   Battle  of,  General   Rose- 

crHiis's  part  in.  :i\i. 

Carolina.^,  Campaijrn  of,  471;  map  of,  473. 
C.VRBiNfiTON,  Bri^'adii-r-Geiiiral  Henry  B.,  Snjr- 

ges<-  H  pi  III  for  tlieilefen,!-  of  (iliiu  iii{  linst  liostilo  ;iction 
li  oia  Vir.:iiiia.  M :  orileiH  Ohio  troops  to  the  Ohio  fmn- 
li-r,  V,  -ally  lif-,  is  appomiel  A'ljiilant-(;i  iier.il  of 
Ohio,  in  appo  lit il  Kr.eaili-r-(iciieral,  s  rves  In  In.liar.u, 
hill  pr.orts  m.aiiist  Ih-  Knojhtsof  the  Gohleii  ('irch-,  '.i.'.l. 

Carroll,   Brigadier-General  S.  H.,  Summary 

of  •.?r»ic  •.  '.On. 

Casement,  Brevet  Bri;,'a<lier-Gencral  Jolin  S., 

t<nnim^ty  '>(  del  vice.  *.' 
Ca.^ey,  Gt-ni'ial,  Is  assigned  to  duty  of  brigad- 

Ceuar  Ckkii'k,  Battle  of,  529,  803. 
Champion  Him.'*,  Biltle  of,  3S'),  .575. 
Chai-I.INs'    llosiMTAL,  Eroiu  Ohio,  1013 
CjlAIiLE-n-ON,  OjHTations  against,  tiil. 
Cha.hk,  li<in.  S.  P.,  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury, 

H;  lii«  polit^eal  vicwn  at  ih t 'reiik  of  ill"  wai ,  17,  l'-, 

IV.  purmlaK'-.  i-»rl)  i-t-,  UC/t;  liin  I'Uhlic  lile,  li^l  ;  his 
opiT..li"ii«  »itli  Jay  <;ook  •  A  fii..  iir.s. 

Chattanooga  and   Vicinity,  M:ip  of,  341; 

raiiiiaiKn  of.  '■'.  V. 

Cifif  KAMACfiA,  B.-.llle  of,  340,  507. 
Chu  KAHAW  HayoI',  iJaltIc  ot,  4:1.5. 
Chkwtiax    C0M.MISHI0X,    Cincinnati    Branch, 

;7ii;  c.oi<|eii»..<l  rw;<ort.  .'71. 
Chu:.<TY,  liolwrl,  (^nltrifl  to  d<>»iKt  in  attempts 

lo  r-iiM-  ii  re.lni-iit  tor  i|.  f  ii>i<.  of  |l,«  Stat ■•  only,  •■I. 

Chckchim  in  Ohio  attheOltuueak  oi'the 

\**M.    17. 

CMrKfHiLL,  Brevet  Biigadicr-Gener.il  Mendal, 
tautiu^t)  o:  •trrvit.v,  'A2. 


Cincinnati,  Citizens  of,  pass  resolutions  against 

the  .slilpnient  of  :iniis  or  1  lovisioiis  10  tlie  Itehels.  JO; 
sieseof,  s:i;  coinlition  of  ilnriiig  Sloriiin  r.iiil,  111;  S.in- 
itaiy  K:iir,  2i>.".:  city  iniKisters  ailopt  a  diliverance  on  llio 
.stale  of  Ihe  coniitry,  271). 

CiNiiNXATi  (tazkttk,  Eilitori:il  from,  170. 
Cit^T,  Hrevet  Biigadier-Geneial  Henry  M.,  Sum- 

luiiry  of  service    liiC 

Clenhenin,  Dr.  Wm.,  Services  of,  249. 
Olkvklanii  Plain   Dealkk,   Denounces    the 

iippoiiitiiH'iit  of  Schl  •ii-li  as  lirua  liei-Cieiieial,  ill. 

Clovd  Mountain,  P.attle  of,  8U0. 

Co.\tk.s,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    Bcnj-iiuni 

1'.,  Snniinary  of  service,  'XC. 
CofKKKii.L,  Brevet    Erigadier-Gcncral  J.    11., 

SmiiniMiy  of  .servii  e,  Dim. 

Cold  Hakbor,  Battle  of,  403. 

Coleman,    Colonel    Aiigusuis    II.,    Early    life, 

siiiiini:u>  ofseiNiee.  lilies. 

Colonels   of  Ohio  Hegiments,   Promotions 

anioMK,  •"'■■^,  .Ml. 
COLOJiED  TliOOPS  RAISED  IN  OlUO,  17G. 

(\1LUMKIA,  Buniing  of,  475. 

COMLY,    Brevet   Brigadier  General    James    M., 

Sui ary  ol' s^i-rv  ice,  id :;. 

CoMMAUEH,   Brevet   Brigadier-General   Henry 

S.,  .SiiMiiMaiy  ot  SCI  vii-e,  'J:'\i, 

Commissary  General  of  Ohio,  His  labors  in 

I)('niii6>oii  s  iiilnuiiisl  ration,  r.ii. 

Commissaries  of   Subsistence  from  Ohio, 

l"!i>. 

CoNNELL,  Colonel  John  M.,  Introduces  bill  in 

Leuislatiire    ehanniiiR   iieine    of    Volniiteer    Ohio    State 
31iliti:i  to  National  Gnaid,  212 
CooKE,  J:iy,   Parentage,  early  life,  1037;    his 
baiiliiui    operations,    his    coniieeriou    with     Secretary 
Chase,  urs;  with  Secretary  Kessemleii,  lil.ii 

CoKBiN,  Brevet   Brigadier-General  H.  C,  Suiu- 
niai  y  of  s  •rviee,  yii:S. 

Corinth,  Battle  of,  324,  825. 

CowEN,  Brevet  lirigadier  General  B.  R.,  Adju- 

taiit-Oeiieiiil  of  Ohio.'vlli;  pa:  entai^e,  ihio  ;  earlj  liie,'rii- 
lists  as  piivate,  is  appoiiiieil  Ail.iiitant-lieiieral  ot  tho 
Slate,  services  in  that  ca|iauity,  his  politics,  yiil. 

Cox,    M;ijor-Gener;il    Jacob    D.,    Is    appointed 

r.i  i;,'ailiei -(oMieial  of  Oliio  troops,  :;4  ;  calls  on  liovenior 
Diiinisoii  lor  :iiil  iji  liohUii^;  West  Virginia,  .'i.3  ;  pareiila;;e. 
early  life,  politirs,  eiiti-rs  tlie  lunn,  77n ;  his  s.  rvces  in 
\V,s!  Viri;inia.  771  ;  is  traiisl'.  vi nl  to  the  Aiiuyol  Vii- 
t'iiiia,  liiscoiiiliiet  at  .Moiiocacv  IJriil^'e  aii.l  Siuith  illoiiiit- 
aiii.  77:1;  his  coll, i lie tal  Ami  tain,  is  tra  listen  eil  lo  \\  est 
Vir^'inia,  is  placeil  in  eoiiiniaiKl  of  ihe  District  of  Ohio, 
isonleieil  10  the  tiehl  ill  E.i.st  Teiiiiissrc,  pa ri ici p.. tea  in 
the  .Vtlaiita  caiiipai;,'u,  774;  liis  comliicl  at  Fraiikl  ii  .mil 
Nashv.lh',  is  apiiui  nU'.l  .lla.or-Otnei  al,  is  uri'.fre.i  lOa.st, 
his  con' I  net  at  Is.  inns  ton,  joins  Shernian's  arn.y  ai  ijoliis- 
horo',  77.');  loniinaiiils  D, strut  of  Oliio,  is  elecleU  tiover- 
lior,  Hiiniiiiaiy  ol  chaiacler,  77ii. 

Crittenden,  General,  At  the  battle  of  Stone 

Uiver,  .JL'.l. 

Crittenden,  Thomas  L.,  asks  Governor  Dcn- 

nison's  inllii 'lice  to  secure  a  truce  hitweeii  thu  Gumral 
Ooviriiin   nt  ami  the  seceiieil  Slates,  ;i.s,  not(^ 

Crook,  iI;ijor-General  tJeo.,  luirly  military  life, 

i.>  liiaile  Col I  Ol  lie- 'I  hirli-.'siMh  Ohio,  .serves  in  \Ve,-t 

\  ii  «.ii  a,  is  a  ppo  ill  I  I'll  a  liriKailiei ,  is  U'aiisfi  rreil  lo  ihe 
Army  of  I  he  (  iimh.  rlaml,  lUleats  W  lieelei,  7'. 'J  ;  is  lians- 
lei  re. I  to  \\  rsl  \  ii;,'iuia,  iiis  eoii.liicl  al  (  lo)  i|  ,Mi  iinia.ii, 
•New  itiver,  ami  on  ilie  Ly nclihin  tr  raiil,  .sun  ;  eoniniaiiuu 
Di-ln.t  1)1'  Mill. iwh.i,  his  conilnei  al  Miieker  s  ITrrv, 
coiiiiiiamls  Dep.irliiieiil  of  West  Airj^iiiia,  ,sill ;  his  coii- 
iliict  al  Opeiinaii  an. I  lisher  s  Hill,  .-irj  ;  his  eoii.iuct  at 
('eilai  Creek,  aJ'.l  anil  Hole,  .-r2;  is  ca|.l  ureil  at  (,'ninher- 
hi.i.l,  .sn:i ;  is  assimieil  to  u  cavalry  coniniauJ  iu  the  .\i  my 
of  the  i'..t ae,  .sljl. 

CuMHEi'.LAND,    Army    of.    Soldiers   of  aihlrcss 

Union  I  oiiM-ntion,  ir.r  ;'eon.lition  of  nmler  Biiell,  7i)0. 
CuRTiN,  Govoriior,  (Mlirs  McClellan  the  coui- 

lilaml  of  the  i'.'nnsyivaiiia  tioops,  :i:). 

CusiER,   Major-General   George  A.,  Early   life, 

ult-mln  inili.ary  acail.niy,  his  i  omini  t  al  Hiiil  l!iin, 
ceiMH  on  li' neral  Kenny's  slah,  his  coniliiel  in  the 
I'eiiiiisiihi  I  ainpaii;!!.  77.s  ;  his  conilmt  at  W  illi.inishniK 
uihI  at  the  CljicUah'oniiny,'  Helves  on  IMi  (Jlelhin's  stall, 
Ins  I  oii'Iii  t  at  <  ham  I  lloiHYill.',  sirvi's  on  I'lasantoirH 
Hlatf,  is  niaile  a  liriKa.liir.  his  comlin  t  nt  (;elt.\  shini,', 
mill  111  the  Milise.|iiriii  piii..init  of  the  U.l.els,  at  t  he  fai- 
lle of  the  Wilil.-in-ss.  ami  on  Sliei  i.|..  n's  ra:il  toivanl 
Uiehinonil,  77'j;  Ins  comlm  I  at  Tnvil.iaii  Slution,  at 
W  inehcler,  al  KihIhth  Hill,  at  (  iilai  Creek,  at  all 
enxaueiiienl  with  lio-sei',  ami  al  W  ii.\  neshoro  ,  ;>ii ;  hiii 
cuuUucl  ut  Diuvtidilic,  ut  Fivu  I'oiks,  ai  Sailor'u  tJruvk, 
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and  at  Appom.-ittox.  TSl  anil  note;  n-coivos  tin-  wliili- 
tliijiN'tit  ill  hy  (HMi'iiil  I.CT,  i-i  iiiiiM.iiilfil  .Mujul-Ueiii-rul, 
gin'S  to  Tfxii8,  bummary  of  ihuriictiT,  7.-2. 


D 


DAULfiRKN,     .\diniral,    Oi'crations    of    ag.Tinst 

(  ;..irl  !<:iiu,  '.in. 
Dauu,  IJrevi't  Hrigadier-General  Franci.^,  Siiin- 

ni:i  ly  III  Hrr\  i.c,  yiV). 
Dawson,  Hievet  I5rif,'a(ra'i-Gencral  Andrew  E. 

/.,  siiiiiiiiary  nl'  m  rviic,  '.<  :<. 

Dayton  Kmpiuk,   Article  from  on  tl)e  arrest 

III'  Viil::ill  I  K!ialii,  iDl. 

Davton  JoruNAL,  Office  destroyed  by  niol),  103. 
Dk  I1a.\..s,  Colonel,  Ab.scnt  from  his  command, 

Di;mockats  of  Ohio  present  an  address  to  Mr. 

l>iiH  oil  a-liiii^'  till!  ii-tuiii  111'  Viillaii  ii:;liiiiii,  l>i,  lii:i_ 

Di:nni.son,  Goveinor,  His  war  administration, 
opi'ii  II,'  iicvs,  :;.');  I. is  cliainit  r,  I'll;  iisks  fliii  lUnul  oT 
l.i  lit.  II, lilts  Poe  im  I  llazeii,  31  ;  ri..r-aiii/.is  lii.s  sUUV, 
3(> ;  ivcoiiiiiianiU  tlieReiziii'u  iif  pruniiiiriii  points  in  K-ii- 
tiicliy,  3^;  proiuises  pi'otfc;ioii  to  tin;  liiioiiists  ut' West 
Vi:)iiiiia,  :i'.i;  >ti»to-i  his  position  in  ii'^aril  to  Keiitncky 
niiitraiity,  3'.l,  4ii:  loihi.is  the  sliipuiiiit  ut  contiabainl 
aili  Is  to  tlitt  si-.-rilc'il  Stale-i,  an  I  tin'  |.a-<sage  of  any 
news  Ipy  tcl-griipli  of  tlic  luoveiiniits  of  tinups,  41  ;  Omits 
to  till  K  iitiuUv's  nil  ta  «illi  Ohio  lioo|.<,  t:!;  iimvs 
ill  Cltllaii  to  occupy  Puikfisbiiii.',  -17;  pr.l^l^^^8  and  ilo-e 
of  his  a.liiiiiiistiat  on,  ;'i2 :  icsponds  to  U-n  rals  Kosi'- 
ci-aiis  all  I  Cnx  calling  for  a  nl  in  \\  i-st  'Virginia,  '>3; 
niciiiliiTs  of  his  Rtiiif  tiansff rrc'd  to  tli;-  re;iular  army, 
51;  !iiial  <iicjiniz:'.tion  nf  liis  stall,  .VI  iioti';  suiiiniary 
of  liis  ailiiiinistratioii,  •>:; ;  apjioints  jioaid  of  Mi-.aiul 
Kxuin  n  IS,  •-M.i  ;  i  aivuraK  ■,  lai  ly  lif,  his  politiis,  1017 ; 
liis  l.iisiii  ■^s  op  rations,  is  cIimIimI  tJoviiuor,  1016;  his 
polity  as  i;ov.-i  nor,  .-ubseqiirnt  li  e,  lill'.i. 

Dkvol,  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  Early  life, 
Miiiiinary  ol  s,Tvi.-c,  '.US. 

Dkvore,  Mr.,  Action  of  in  the  Legislature  on 
thr  Ar;  ropiialioii  l:ill,  ■-■2. 

Dt;wEY,  iirigadier-General  Joel  A.,  Summary 

of  si-iv  c\  -'.17. 

DiNWiDDiE  C.  II.,  Bait'e  of,  540. 

DoANK,  Brevet   Brigadier-General  Azariah  N., 

Siiiiini  irv  of  8  rviie,  yi-'i. 
DoiXiE,  General,  Conduct  of  at  Ke.saca,  581. 
DoNEi.soN,  Fort,  Siege  of,  Sfio. 
Dia"uv'.s  Bltkf,  Battle  of,  (ioO. 
Duke,  Basil  W.,  Defeated  by  Hume  Guards  at 

Augusta,  <J7. 


E 

Early,  General,  Force  of  in  Shenandoah  Val- 

Icv.  -iJl.  no!-. 

Eaton,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Charles  G., 
Siiiiiin.iry  of  g  rvic  ■,  VB  .. 

Eaton,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John,  Sum- 
ma  ry  of  s  •r\ic  •.  ".li.'i. 

Egoleston,  Brevet  Brigadier- (Jcncial   B.    B., 

Miami  iiy  of  srvvici',  IIm. 

Ei.I-iott,   Lieutenant-Colonel  Jona.s  D.,  Early 

lil'i-i.  Miinniar\  of  lii.-ii  aitiM-.  Inn'.. 

Elwkli,,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  J.  J.,  Snm- 

111.1  ly  of  s  rvi.  1-,  lilt). 
Este,  Brisiadier-CJeneral  George  P.,  Early  life, 
entfis  the  uiniy,  (-'.u  ;  liis   iiilliiiiiii-   in   ri-i'iili»iMviit>, 
fit:,;  his  c-ondiK-t  in  tlii;  .\tlaiita  cnnraigii,  S'.ij ;  peisonai 
aiip<Mr.iiic'.  ?9.". 

Evening  Times,  Cincinnati,  Suppression  of,  9.1. 
EwEMv,  General,  Captured    by  Sheridan,  548 

and  no!c. 

EwiNG,  Brevet  ^lajor-General  Hugh,  Parent- 
al.', iMiirrs  ihi'ainiy,  .In  i -s  in  ili.-  tliifc  nintiths'  servic  •, 
i- appoiiit'-ii  (iilom-l  riri'li'th  Olii.i,  .>^.'»"> ;  his  coiidiut  al 
.Siiiili  AJoiiiitain,  .\iili«'taiii,  and  in  the  N'lrkslinr.-  raiii- 
I'liiien.  .V.4  ;  his  condiut  at  .lacks  .ii,  nmvis  to  th.'  ii-liof  of 
Knoxvilli-,  S.'..^  ;  i*  appointed  niiiii-.lir  at  The  HiiLMie,  sii.'). 

Eavino,   Brevet    Major-General  Thos.   H..  Pa- 

riMita'.;!-,  poliiical  lil'r,  I'ntiTs  ih.army,  lii>  siTviccs  in  the 
Wisl,  .'Nil  ;  his  cuii.liu't  at  I'ilol  K  iioh.^-i;;'.. 
EwiNO,  Hon.  Thos.,   Adopts  W.  T.  Sherman, 

416. 


Fakmer.s,  Number  of  in  Ohio  at  the  outbieak 

of  tlu'  war.  111. 

Farragut,    Admiral,    Boml)ards    forts    below 
.N'uw  Orhans.  7'.i''. 

Fearing,  Brevet  Brigadier-(ieneral  B.  D.,  Pa- 

icnlaet-.  i-ailv  lil'i-.  riilisU  as  privat.',  i^  pii.ni.iti'd, '.mi; 
hid  condncl  al  IMtshiirj  handinc  i  hi.  kainuu^a,  in  tho 
A I  la  II I  a  iMiiipaiuii,  ami  at  .\v..i  i  ^ll..I■.l',  '.Hi. 

Fks.«eni)EN,  Secretary,  His  connection  with  Jay 

(,'oiikL-.v  (•...,  iii:;'.i. 
First  Ohio  Infantry,  Organized,  27. 
Fisiier'.s  Hill,  liatlleof,  52i). 
Five  Forks,  Battle  of,  411,  542. 
Flagg,  Wm.  .!.,    Action  of,   in    Legislature  on 

till'  Appp'prialioii  nilM'.'l;  inii'o.liii'i-s  hill  in  l.i'«i-l.iiiiro 

an:lioii/,in..' a  ronirll.iilion  I'roiii  lite  coiiiingi'iit  iuinlfor 

S.initaiy  ('onitnisMi.n.  2.'!'.'. 

Fletcher,  Dr.  Kobi-rt,  .Sorviccs  of,  219. 
Floyd,  (ieiu-ral,  at  Frnt  Dmiclson,  '.'An,  IJG!). 
FooTE,  Admiral,  .At  Fort  Henry,  3G4;  at  Fort 

Dolll'lSOll,  .'ili'i 

Force,    Brevet    Major-General    Manning    F., 

Earlv  li;'e,  inti'is  tin- :iriiiy.  .'•-'T  ;  his  conduct  at  I'itlshiirK 
Laiiiliii!!.  ill  III  Vi' ksbiirK  cainiaen,  in  tin-  .\llaniii 
caiiipaurii,  on  th  '  iiiarcli   tu  ijavannali,  and   in  tin.' ciiin- 

rai;ii  of  til.'  Carolinas.  .'^2-. 

FoRSYTii,  Brigadier-General  J.  W.,  Summary 

o;'  si'ivie.',  '.I'.Hf. 

Frizell,  i)revet  Brigadier-General  J.  M.,  Sum- 
mary of  si'rvic",  Wif). 
Fuller,  Brevet  Major-General  John  W.,  Pa- 

ri'iita-'c,  i-arlv  lii'.',  iiit' is  thi"  army,  .'^i.'I :  is  nproint'd 
Coliii'l  Twi'iit.\-S.  v.iith  illii.i,  hi-  .on. In. tat  Ni'W  .llail- 
rid  an  1  Li-laiul  No.  in.  ■•.'4  ;  his  rondiiit  at  liiknandGnr- 
iiiih,  •■2'):  his  coniluct  ill  llii-Atlinta  caiii|iai;;n,  on  tlij 
liiaicli  to  till!  si'tt,  and    in  thr  campaign  of  tin-  Carolinas, 

FuLLERTON,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Jos.  S., 

Siiiiiinary  of  s.-rvicr,  '.I  .ii. 

Fyffe,  Brevet  Brigadier-General   Edward  P., 
Siiiimiaiy  of  suivici;,  'Jtiii. 

G 

Garfield,  ^Vrajor-Gcneial  .James  A.,  Supports 

a  bill  il.  fill  ill','  aij.l  pr.iVidin^  piiiiisiiliu'lit  for  tl.a-ou 
a!;ain-t  ili- State  of  Ohio,  2.1;  pr.iciii'«'S  arms  Iroiii  Illi- 
nois Jor  Ohio 'i  loops,:).');  p:ii'.nt:ii.'i',  boyhood.  7;;n;  ilili-iH 
Gi  aii_a  Acad  my,  740;  his  rrliKion,  pots  lo  coII.'li',  741  ; 
bfcomcs  a  tvacli.  r  in  tin- lliiani  In-tiintc.  742;  isehctid 
to  the  Stat'' S-iialf.  his  |-oliliial  nm ;  s ',  74.'! ;  is  appointed 
L  entenaiit-Coloni'l,  7i.'>;  hi~  camp  isu  against  Mai.sha'l, 
7(I.',74.t;  nilots  ■■>  boat  up  llie  S.iinly,  717  ;  Ins  e.vp  ilit.nii 
aainst  Ponii  I  Gap,  74s;  p.ii  liiirates  in  batile  of  I'lits- 
bur;i  l.anling,  74;i;  siTvesoii  lonii  nianial,  7.'>o;  is  inado 
cliii'f  o''  staff  to  Ro-eciaii.s,  7.il  ;  leconiinends  tiie  niiio- 
val  of  Met",  ok  aii'l  (.'riiti'iii!'  n.  iir'-cs  mi  advance  oi  ihe 
Bini> ,  7.'.2;  his  part  in  t'le  'lu  lahonia  canipaiijn  ainl  hu- 
ll" of  Chi  kinian.'a,  T-Vr,  toe.;  to  Conuresti,  7.)7 ;  Iiim 
spi'i'ili  asjaiiist  .\li',\.  Loiii-',  7.'>S ;  e.vtracts  from  otlu  T 
sp-erlies,  .'I'J;  ^iiiiiinaiy  of  cliarn  ter.  7' .1. 

Garrard,    Brevet    Brioadler-General    Israel, 

Kaily  life,  siiinniary  of  servic",  iM.'!. 

Garrard,  Brevet  Major-General  Kenner,  Pa- 

ri'iitaiie,  lil.'iii  r"Siilar  ai  iiiv,  -ervi'S  in  the  Ariiiv  ..f  Uip 
I'oii. mar.  roll. Iiirt  in  the  Atlanta  canip.iign  an.l  in  thu 
Moliif'  ianii>ii::ii,  ■'^'>2. 

G.VY,  Dr.  Norman,  Services  of,  24!). 

(iETTVSIJURG,  Map  of,  (ilii). 

(ilKSON,  Brevet  Brigadier-General    Iloralio  G., 

.''^iiiiimary  of  R'lvice,  (".li. 

Gibson,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    "Win.    If., 

Siiinmary  oi  s  rviee.  lii>7.  _ 

GlESY',  Brevet  Brigadier-General   Henry,  .lum- 
inary i.f  s.'i  vie.',  I.I  .7. 

Gilbert,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Samuel  A., 

Siiiiiiiiar>  ol  8  rvlo",  '.i'''7. 

GiLLMORE,  Major-General  Q.  \.,  Revoluiion- 

i/.'S  cnnii.  ry.  M  :"  parenliiB  •,  '117;  l>..yhooil,  I'.ls;  is  u:i- 
poiiit  il  eaiht  at  Wist  riiiiif.  his  rla^snlaIeH,  lil'.i;  .eily 
niilitaiv  life,  ti:n;  his  s  rviees  at  the  comiiieiici  iioiil  of 
the  relii'llion.  lii"  opiT.itions  nis'iiin-it  Fort  Piibo-ki.  i2l ; 
is  made  a  B-igadi'T  iiinl  ordered  Wi'sf,  r.2'.i;  hi-  c  :i  liiet 
»l  Sonvrsi't.  I'.li;  his  |.|aii<  ami  operations  agaiiiNl 
(  harl  8  oil,  I..T-";  his  Klorhla  canii<!ii:.||i,  hl7;  lO'  s  to  Fi'rt- 
re-s  Monioeand  nnives  np  tin' .lames,  r.4s :  hsioiilil.ts 
with  Rnller,  i.4S.  i..M  ;  IirH  roiidnct  at  Driirv  »  Itiiiii.  i'..-si; 
is  pp'sidi'iit  of  board  for  testing  iiriilli-iy,  rv<9.nis  to 
Charleston,  (M,  buuimary  '^  fkaiacter,  ''i 
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GiVEX,  Brevet  Brigadier-Gencml  Josiah,  Sum- 

iuar>  of  servii-..  y.7. 

Gives,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Win.,  Snm- 

in:irv  >.-{  sorvie-.  9'.7. 

GoPMAX,  Brevet  Brig-adier-Goiioral  Jainos  II., 
Siimniaiy  of  M'r\ii-<>,  ;>^7. 

GooDALE  House,  Soldiers  quartered  in,  28. 

Grant.  General  U.  S.,  In  cominaiid  of  United 
Srat- s  HI  111}  at  close  of  w:ir.  13;  is  a<oui'il  of  drunk  ii- 
iie<s.-«i  rittslmra  Lniiiliii!;.  6'<,  nut-:  pi<ri'ntnaf.  .'Vil  mul 
note;  iiicitlents  of  enrJy  life,  XV2;  enters  West  Point,  his 
rhi'smato*.  W';  »«rl.v  atuiy  lifr,  .ivi ;  hit)  conduct  iit  Ki- 
«y»ra  Je  la  Palnia,  Palo  .\lto,  Monterey,  Molino  d  1  Urv, 
I'liapu  teptt,  iV> ;  resytns,  aw  and  note  ;  lii>  civil  lif,>,."V.: 
re-eniers  the  ariiiy.  Xu  ;  is  plac  d  in  coiiinvnid  sit  I'Miro. 
SJ9;  bis  conduct  at  Belnioni, .%  i;  his  oreniti.'iis  in  Krn- 
tuckv.:k>3;  Irs  rart  at  K.>rt  Hfury,  ."Ci;  at  Fort  Pou  •!- 
pi-xi.KT;  his  conflict  with  Halleck,  370;  his  ri>iidiicr  at 
ritt^^^■•l^  Landing:,  371 ;  is  huniiliar<d  l>v  Hall  ck.  .'57^ ; 
es'nl'lishes  liead-quarters  at  Memphis,  his  rondnrt  al 
luka.  37y ;  at  ('i.rinth  and  in  the  Tn;l»liiiti-hi(>  r,inirni:;n. 
38i:  ill  the  Vicksliurg  campjiign,  .1<l  ;  iiijnri'd  hv  actid  nt 
in  New  i.irloans.  3;c';  ffo-s  to  C'lhittanooaa.  .Hy.3  :  is  male 
l.i  -ulen  int-lieiier.il  and  goes  to  \Va>hinKton.  3'.i'.i ;  in  t  lie 
Willernss.  M<;  at  Spi.ttsylvania  0.  II..  4ii.';  at  Cold 
H»rl«or,  •«  3;  moves  to  the  south  of  the  .Innies,  4iM  ;  at 
lVtfr«''urg,  -liii:  lit  ihe  surrender  i>f  Li-e.  412.  .V'l,  note  ; 
iinmuiarv  of  chamc'er.  413  ;  hia  eainiate  id  Mil'heison, 
077:  wri'es  to  L.tdia  Slocuni,  girauduiothor  of  Gumrai 
McPh  rson,  -Viji. 

Greexwood,  M;le%  Furnishes  tl\e  Greenwood 
riie.  <>>. 

Griffix,  Brevet  Major-General  Cha?.,  Early 
army  li^-.  first  servio"  against  the  rolicllo-.i.  call  intrv  nt 
Mich:iliik-sville  and  .Malv.-rn  Hill,  .••71  ;  ouininary  of  ha!- 
tl  s  an  1  ci'miiiands,  di'S  of  yellow  fuvcr,  S,"L'  r  suiuiiiury 
of  service  and  charai  t t,  S::.',  s7:'. 

Grosvexor,    Brevet   Brigadier-General  C.  H., 

P.iputag  ■,  summar;.  of  s-rvice.  if):'. 

Gl'XCKLE,  Senator,  Introduces  bill  enabling 
s^il  liers  to  \ote,  "-•.>;  iutroJucea  bill  for  tbu  relief  of  sol- 
diers' faniilied,  211. 

H 

IIalleck,  General,  Congratulate.s  Bn.secrans 
nfter  t'toii'- Rivi-r,  ."Vri :  his  operation-'  in  K  n 'u-ky ,  :W3; 
liis  co-inection  with  battle  of  l'iit-l>ur2  Landing,  372; 
Ills  conduct  tow  ml  (iraut  aft-r  ritt^liui'ir  L:iiidiii^',  3,'S  ; 
his  treatin-nt  of  Ceiicral  Bui-ll.  7fi.',  7l)i,  707. 

IIamer,  Hon.  TI10.S.  L.,  Secures  appointii.ent 

a*  rad- 1  for  V.  S.  Grant.  .^V^. 
Hamii.tox,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Win.  D., 

Sunini  iry  of  •iervire,  W7. 

HA>fi,ix,   E.  8.,  -Appoint}  Q.   A.  Gillinore  ca- 

d.-t  at  W-t  Point,  •■is. 

IIarkei:,  Brigadier-General    CliaB.   G.,    Early 

life,  i-aily  nii-itin   life.  1  ondiiit  at  Stone  Itiver,  Mission 

Ridie,  aui!    K»-»;ica,   is   mortally  wuiiiideJ   at  Keiicsaw, 

»omriary  of  charai  ter,  9". 
n.VKRis,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Andrew  L., 

.-iiiMiiiHrv  of  servii  <•,  yiLS. 
Hart,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    Jame.s    H., 

^'U:llnlary  of  servire,  '.*\*. 

Hatch,  Mayor  of  Cim-innati,  Receives  delega- 
tion of  citir.'iis  from  I.onisvillo,  .3!). 
Have.*,   Brevet  Major-ileneral   Biitlierford  B., 

Kirly  iifi-,  enters  the  arinv.  neiviius  in  West  Viriiinia. 
■i««:  lii«  en  lu<  t  nt  Wini  liedler,  is  el  cted  to  Congiess,  i» 

•  I.Tlwl  (i€<\fTW>r.  -49. 

Hazex,   Major-General    Wm.    B.,    Parentage, 

earl)  military  life.  7f'.'» ;  in  app<diiii-<l  Colonel  Forty- Kirsi 
Oliio.  iiit  co:ilii<-t  at  Piiidiiire  Laihliii.'  aii'l  Stone 
Kirer,  "»■/■•;  liiii  eoiiilift  at  <'hh'kamanea.  Itioun'H  Ki-rry, 
Orchard  Knoh,  and  ,Mlii-<lon  KidL->',  '67;  liin  conduit  in 
III"  All  inta  rnmpaian,  in  lh<-  Georjiii  rnmpriaii,  at  Fort 
JfrAIIUt-r,  an  I  nn  tlie  campaign  of  tlia  Landiiius,  7iis ; 

•  rimniary  'f  •  haro  t'T,  7'-9. 

Heath,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Thomas  T., 

viiiiitii..  r\  of  «  ri  ii-.  '."••'. 
Hkintzlkma.v,  (Jeneral,  Testimony   of   before 

I'  .niMiiiKf  <iii  <  ondiict  of  W.ir.  ?A)\  and  note. 

Hkxbv,  Fort,  Siege  of,  .'{t;4. 
Hkrkk'K,    Brevet     Brigadier-General    Walter 
y .,  .•Nummary  of  nerTic",  ■,*•>. 

Hif.KKXi/jopER,     Brevet     Brigadier-General, 

,>jtrly  lir<-,  >'nl'T<  arinr.  conduct  at  Plttahiirs  Landing, 
••-rv- «  on  M(  PlM-r»"n  ■ 'laff.  condu't  in  VickuhiiiK  cam- 
fttiun.  VtJ ;  l«  feroiiim-ii  led  hy  McPhi-i  noil,  r'Tiivin 
ni'-'lal.  iw^i  V  •  in  Allxniii  >  aiiipaivn,  la  n-coiiinii'ndi'd  hy 
•■-v.-r.il  ■'  n  ral  <.f!lr-r«  for  promotl  >n,  ■J31. 

Him.,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    fJharle.^  W., 

r«<<uL*i(--,  ».trly  \\(f,  •iit-r*  arrujr,  •nrvico  In  Wu«t    Vir- 


pinin,  1511;  is  nppninted  .\d,iutant-Gcneral  of  Ohio,  .«]■( ; 
ois:nni/.e3  the  Xiitional  Gn:ud,  l.tl,  SU  ;  is  appointed  Oo- 
loiiil  tine  Ihuulred  and  Twentv-Eighth  Ohio,  is  mus- 
tered out,  Si:,. 

Hitchcock,  INIr.,  Introduces  bill  in  Senate  au- 

tliori/.ins  p.iy  iigeiits,  :';!',t. 
IIoGE,    Brevet  Brigadier-General    George  W., 

j      Siiiinn:uy  (d' service,  inks, 

IIoLLOWAY,  Brevet    Brigadier-General    E.   S., 

Sumiuary  of  Sfrvici',  i*>9. 

Holly  Springs,  Surrender  of,  380. 
HoLMi:.>?  County,  Resistance  to  draft  in,  127. 
Holm !•:.><,  Dr.  W.  W.,  Services  of,  249. 
HoLTOx.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Marcellus  J. 

W.,  Suinniiuy  of  service,  Wi9. 

Hooker,    (.General,    At    Williamsburg,  201;  at 
.\ntii-tain,  3a');  iit  Iiookoiit  Mountain.  "',17. 

Howard,  General,  Pays  a  tribute  to  General 

Marker,  '.Ms. 

HoWRERT,  Rev.  R.  A.,  Emploved  by  Governor 

To,l  to  visit  wounded  Oliio  soldiers, '178. 

Howe,  Orion   P.,  Gallantry  of,  at  Vicksburg, 

441. 

IIoAVL.VNP,  Brevet  Brigadier-General   Horace 

X..  Suiinnarx-  of  service,  ili'ii. 

HrxDREi)  Day.s'    Men,    208;    ofiered    to    the 

President  I'v  tlir  Governors,  2(19;  c.illcd  i-.m,  211. 

Hunt,     Brevet    Brigadier-General    Lewis    C., 

Snnininry  id'  service,  WW. 

Hunt,  Brevet  Major-General   Henr}'  J.,  Sum- 
mary of  s  rviee,  ,'<74. 

Hurst,  Brevet   Brigadier-General  Samuel  H., 

Suinniary  of  service,  \W. 

Hutchison,  Mr.,  Action  of,  in  Legislature  on 

the  .\ppropriation  Rill,  22. 

HuTCHiXGS,   Brevet  Brigadier-General   R.  P., 

Summary  of  service,  yS9. 


Initial  War  Legislation,  20. 

Irvine,    Colonel     Sixteenth    Ohio,    Occupies 

Wheeliu!?  ;ind  skirmish  at  Piiilippi,  4.1. 
luKA,  Battle  of,  General  Rosecrans's  part  in,  322. 


J 


Jackson,  Battle  of,  440,  574. 

Jackson,  Stonewall,  Comparison  between  and 

Sheridan.  "i.Vi. 

James,  Dr.,  Services  of,  250. 

Jessup,  Mr.,  Action   oi',  in   Legislature  on  the 

appropriation  hill,  22. 
Johnsox,  (iovoinor   Andrew,    Asserts  tliat  he 

pieve:it'd  fh- rilMTiilonnient  of  .Niishvillc,  7:7Mnd  note. 

Johnston,   General   .Tos.    E.,  Sirenglh    of  iiis 

army   in  Ocioli-r,   isni,   2  ri ;    his  conduct   in    Vickshurg 
ciimpaiKii.  rt.';7,  ."S^ ;  siirremler  to  Sliennan,  4.S0. 

JoNESBORo',  Battle  of,  458. 

Jones,  Brevet   Brigadier-CJencral  J.  S.,   Early 

life,  enlists  as  private,  snnnnaty  of  service,  94s,  9119. 

JoxES,    Brevet     Biigadier-General    Theodore, 

Siiiiiniiiry  of  srrvic.',  <.i7n. 
JoxKs, Brevet  l]rigadier-General  Wells  S.,  Sum- 
mary of  H"rvice,  '.I7ii. 

J0NE.S,  Colonel  Fred.  C  Parentage,  early  life, 

motives  for  eiiterin«  tliearmy,  Ul)7  ,  his  conduct  at  Pit  Is- 
hlirR  LamliiFir,  at  Sume  Uiver,  his  death,  99S. 

Jones,  (Jolonel  W.  (4.,    Paientage,  enter.s  regu- 

nl.irarmy.  si-rvi-s  iiKainst  the  ril)ell|oii.  '.'99. 

Judaic,  General,  fails  to  check  Morgan  at  the 

Ciimherlmd,  13:,. 

Judge  Advocates  from  Ohio,  1013. 


K 


Kautz,  Brevet  Major-General  August  V., 
reiitiik'e.ear'.y  life,  Bcrvices  ill  Mexico,  ciitirH  West  I 
Iter*  ieen  In  reeuhir  army,  S44  ;  joins  Ihii  Army  of  ili 
toniac  nn  the  peiiinsiihi  campiiiKu.  is  ii|ipoint<'il  Co 
Seeonil  Ohio  cmt.,  k-I.'i  ;  part icipatiM  in  ttWuf  of  Kno.\ 
comiiiands  c.iviilr^r  of  the  Ai  iiiv  ol  th"  .liimes,  sifi ; 
mainU  I'iriit  Division,  Twiiit) -i'illli  Corps,  S47 ; 
iiiary,  MA. 
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Keiff.h,    Brevet    Major-General    Josepli    A\ ., 

SiiuliiH  liiw,  (Mtrrs  llii'arriiv,  cumluct  in  Wi'dt  ViiRiniii 
aii'l  nil  til.-  lIiinlKvilU'  ca'iiimi«ii,  .-.■'.■<;  lii«  (  uiuliict  lit 
V  iniln'8tir,  JDiiis  tlie  Army  of  tiio  rotuniai.',  ^.v.i;  his 
romliKt  lit  liiittli-  III'  till-  \\  ilclerrii-MM,  Opi-nuttii,  FishiT'H 
Hill,  (Vdiii  Cr.-.-k,  and  Sailor's  Crrek.  .SCU. 
Kklly,    Brevet    Brif,'aclier-Geiieral    John    II., 

Suniniary  uf  Riivirc,  iiTO. 

Kknksaw  Mountain,  Battle  of,  454. 
Kknxkdy,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    R.    P., 

Snniniary  nf  siTviri',  y7'i. 

Kr.Y,    Jiuljje  Tlioinas  M.,  votes  for  appropri- 

utiuu   liill   ill   Ohio  S>'niito,   21  ;  visit™   Oovcrnoi-    iMauof- 
tiii,  iiT  Ki'iitiirkv,  ax  a^i/nt  fr«m  (jovernur  DunnlHoii,  um! 
ni  iki's  ri'piii  t,  ar.  a-*. 
KiMHKKLY,    Brevet  Brigadier-General    Robert 

L.,  Suiniii:ii  y  of  s-rvicr,  iiTO. 

King,  Colonel  First  Ohio  militia,  19. 

King,  Riiriis,  States  position  of  Oliio  with  ref- 

iTciuc  loKi-ntucUy  to  l,o\iis\  ill.^  ilili  u  ition,  :','.i. 
KiNGSi'.i'KY,    Brevet  lirigadier-General  Henry 

1).,  Siiinriiary  of  si-rviLi',  iiTO. 

KuuM,  ^Ir.,  iiitrodiices  bill    in   Legislature   to 

ViroviiU'  for  liie  payment  of  bountira,  2111. 

Kyi.k,  Lieuteniinl-Colonel  Barton  S.,  Parent- 
nso.  onrly  life,  eutfrs  tlio  army,  iH  killed  lit  I'ittabuig 
Laudiug,  lUUO. 


Ladies'  Aid  Societies,  Organized,  253. 
Lancaster  Guards,   First  company  to  report 

for  duty  at  the  otitlireak  of  the  war,  27. 

Lane,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  Q.,  Siini- 
niary  of  service,  iiTl. 

Langdon,    Brevet   Brigadier-General   E.  Bas- 

sott,  Early  lifo,  siiminaiy  of  service  and  character,  971. 

Lang,  Mr.,  Moves  to  amend  title  of  bill  estab- 
lishing National  Guard,  2i;'. 

Leavitt,  Judge,  Gives  his  opinion  on  the  ha- 
beas cnrputt  in  the  case  of  Vallandishaiu,  1 1S. 

Lee,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  C,  Sum- 
mary of  Service,  !i72. 

Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  Assumes  command  of 

the  Kebil  army  at  Richmond,  297;  sends  Early  against 
AVashinstoii,  lort :  surrenders  to  (Jrant,  412. 

Leggett,  Major-txeneral  M.  D.,  Early  life,  en- 
ters the  army,  his  conduct  at  Pitt.>hins  Laniliuff  and 
Ci>rinth,  Ml'J  ;  his  conduct  at  Bolivar,  Champiun  Hills, 
S'icksburg,  and  iu  the  Atlanta  campaign,  t>uniuiary, 
,S10. 

Lincoln,   President,    Replies    to    Democratic 

committee  friiiu  Ohio  asking  release  of  Vall:indi;.-liani, 
IGl ;  ackiioul.daes  the  services  of  the  Olii.i  National 
Guard,  219;  his  i.leas  of  Mcl'lellan,  2~7,  2.M  :  coiii;ratu- 
lates  liosecrans  alter  Stone  Kiver,  ."S:!-!  :  his  frienlship  lur 
Giant,  .■J--.5:  congratulates  Grant  alter  fall  of  Vi(  kslmrir 
391;  his  lOlifideiice  in  .McDowell,  ii74  ;  is  first  sn^^-esteii 
for  the  l're«idiiey  by  Robert  C.  Schenck,  727 ;  compli- 
ments General  Tyler.  -.•?.'. 

Lister,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    Fred.  W., 

Summary  of  pervice,  973. 
Long,  Alexander,  Speech   against  by  Garfield, 

Long,  Brevet  Major-General  Eli,  Earlv  serv- 
ice, ci'iidmt  at  Stone  River.  Chickamauga,  .'McMliiiiville, 
and  F^rmingtoii,  .-(d  :  ni^.ves  with  Slurinan  to  Kno.x- 
vdl",  his  conduct  in  the  .\llantii campaign  and  at  ticdma, 

Si=2. 

Lookout  Mount.\^-,  Buttle  of,  397. 
Louisville  Journal,  (^barges  Mitchel  ■with 

cruelty,  iW.n. 
Lowe,  Colonel  John   "W.,  Early   life,  politics, 

conduct  at  Scary  Creek,  1009;  at  Cariiifex  l'",-riy,  Inld. 

Lucy,  Colonel   J.  A.,  One   Hundred  and    l"'if- 

teeenlh  Ohio  huMs  indignation  meeting  in  his  regiment 
.iboiit  piomotions,  2.'-'>. 

Ludlow,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  B.C.,  Early 
life,  entB:8  the  arniv,  811  veB  in  Missouri,  'JM  ;  si'rvi  s  with 
tlie.\rmy  ol  the  I'otoiiiac,  liis  work  on  tlio  l)utcli  Gap 
canal,  y.V>;  .'•umniary  of    character,  93U. 

Lytle,  Brigadier-(ieneral  Wm.  H.,  Parentage, 

early  life,  is  appointed  Cidonel  Tenth  Ohio,  conduct  at 
Cninifex  Kerry.  S.»ii;  is  on  Milcliel's  .\labama  campaign, 
comluct  at  I'l  rryville,  .•v^i  ;  liis  coiiihiot  at  ChicUnmau^ja, 
6»2;  fuueral  honors,  nummary  of  cliKractvr,  *63. 
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Magoffin,   Governor   of  Kentucky,   Issues   a 

neutrality  proclamal  ion,  .".7. 

Mander.so.v,   Brevet   Brigadier-General   Chas. 

V .,  snmniiii  y  of  service    97.(. 

^LvNSFiELD,  Hon.  L.  D.,  CommiBsioner  of  Sta- 

tistirs,  l,s|. 

Manufacturers  in  Ohio  at  the  outbreak  of 

the  war.  Hi. 

March  to  the  Sea,  4G5;  map  of,  4G8. 
Martin,    Brevet    Brigadier-General   Wm.  II., 

Summary  of  service,  973. 

M.vsoN,  Brigadier- General  John  R.,  Parentage, 

standing  and  classmates  at  West  I'oiiit.  herves  in  IMexic-o 
and  in  the  West,  92^  ;  bummary  of  service  against  tho 
r.l.ellion,  929. 

Mason,    Brevet   Brigadier-General    Edwin   C, 

Summary  of  service,  97:1. 
Maxwell,    Brevet    lirigadicr-General    O.   C, 

SuiHinary  of  sei  vice,  ;i7;i. 

Mayer,    Captain,  His  commission  as  Colonel 

withheld  by  l.overnoi  JJicugh,  225. 

McAllister,  Fort,  Capture  of,  468,  768. 
McCleary,   Brevet  Brigadier-General  James, 

Summary  of  service,  973. 

McClellan,  Miijor-General  Geo.  B.,  Assumes 

cniiiniaiul  of  I'nite.i  Slates  forces  after  liattle  of  Hull 
Run,  13;  is  recom  mended  by  t  incinnatians  for  the  rank 
of  General  of  Ohio  troops,  .',2;  declines  the  command  of 
Pennsylvania  troops,  33;  his  ingratitude  toward  Gover- 
nor Oenni.-on,  i'.',:  his  reply  to  Governor  l»eniiison's  let- 
ter urj-'ing  liiiii  to  occupy  I'arkersburg,  his  plan  for  tak- 
ing Richnioiid,  l.s ;  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Laurel  liill, 
511;  his  classmates  at  \\ Cst  I'oint,  27i> ;  bis  conduct  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Cerio  Gordo,  I'uebla,  Mexicalcingo,  Coiitro- 
ras,  t  ity  of  Sli-xico,  277  ;  is  directed  to  visit  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War,  resigns  his  comniissioii  ami  goes 
to  railroailiiig,  marries  >liss  Ellen  Marcy,  27.S;  is  ap- 
pointed M;ijor-(Jeiieral,  3;!,  279;  commands  at  Camp 
Deiinison,  279;  negotiates  with  General  liuckner  on 
the  suliiect  of  Kentucky  neutrality,  279,  2t^ti,  note;  big 
instiuctions  to  General  Morris,  and  proclaniatii>n  to 
West  Virginians,  takes  the  field,  strength  of  his  army, 
his  plans,  2>1  ;  he  fails  in  execution,  2»-2:  a'sniiie.,  i  imi- 
niaiid  <d' the  .\rniy  of  Iho  I'otomac  and  red  gimi/.i  s  it, 
2^3:  his  plans  fur  oilier  depai  tnients,  his  i  espoiisil.ility 
for  the  Hall's  IJIiifl  atlair,  26.');  his  reasons  for  inactiiui, 
2.sii ;  his  (dans  for  the  Army  of  the  I'otomac,  2.s7  ;  teniper 
of  the  Adniiiiislration  toward  liim,26Ji:  his  conduct  at 
Yorktown,  2sy ;  he  is  hiunpered  by  the  liovernment,  290; 
his  conduct  on  tin-  piiiMiit  i^f  the  IJebidsfrom  Vorktown, 
291;  his  exaggeration  ol  the  enemy's  strength,  293;  his 
disiiositions  on  the  (.'hit  kalioniiny,  294;  his  part  in  tho 
battle  of  Seven  I'ines,  297;  he  procrastinates,  29)*;  his 
stri'ii.gth  compared  with  I.ee's  in  front  of  Richmond,  299; 
his  conduct  at  Gaines's  Slill,3(J0;  lie  falls  back  on  the 
.lames,  301  '  his  conduct  at  New  Market  Cross  Roads  and 
Malveiu  11111,302;  he  is  ordered  to  withdraw  to  Wasli- 
iuglon,  3u3 ;  his  ability  as  an  oiganizer,  his  conduct  at 
Soiiih  Mountain,  3U4  ;  liis  condiu  t  at  Antietam,  .''^1.5  ;  his 
force  compared  «ilh  Lee's  at  Alitietnni,  30<' ;  sunimary 
of  character.  :;o7  ;  his  idea  of  an  expedition  against  New 
Orleans,  790. 

McCoNNELL,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Henry 

K.,  Summaiy  of  service,  971 ;  as  Cidonel  Si-\ent> -Fust 
Ohio,  corresponds  with  Governor  Uroiigh,  223. 

McCooK,  Brigadier-General  Daniel,  Wliile  Col- 
onel of  the  Fifty-Second  Ohio  con  espoiids  »  itli  (lovernor 
IJioiigh.  223;  parentage,  early  life,  enters  theaimy,  9(M  ; 
his  conduct  at  I'ei  ryvilli'.  Stone  River,  (  liickamangH, 
Mission  Ridgi-,  and  iu  tlie  Atlanta  campaign,  his  death, 
90."). 

McCooK,  Brigadier-General  Robert  L.,  Family 

coiiiKctioiis,  early  life,  studies  law,  S7.'' ;  liecomes  Colonel 
Ninth  Ohio,  his  Services  in  West  Virginia,  .•>7i'> ;  is  ap- 
poiniid  RrigadiiT  and  joins  Dm  Us  army,  is  tiiKen  sick, 
^77 ;  is  murilered,  ^76  and  note;  summary  of  character, 
.S79. 

McCooK,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  An.son  G., 

Siiiiiinary  of  service,  974. 

McCooK  Family,  Services  of,  875  and  note. 
McCooK,  George  \V.,  Is  placed  in  command  of 

the  Kirst  and  Sec.  lid  Ohio,  :«). 

McCooK,  Major-General  Alexander  M.,  Early 

inilitarv  life,  is  appointed  Colonel  Kirst  Ohio,  his  conduct 
at  Itiill  Run,  is  made  a  Brigadii-r.  W)<i ;  his  comlu't  at 
I'ittsburg  Landing,  t>07  ;  at  I'l  rryville  719,  .su7  ;  nt  Stonn 
River,  329,  Mi7  ;  at  Chickanniiiga,  343,  sn7 ;  deniamls  a 
Court  of  Iminiry,  nndings,  ^07  ;  is  assigned  to  nn  iiipoit- 
ant  duties,  his  brevet  commissions,  his  political  views, 
Ml^  and  note. 

McCooK,  Major  Daniel,  Killed  at  BuiTington 

Island,  147  and  uoif. 
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McCoy,  Brevet  Erigadier-Generni  Daniel,  Earlv 

life,  enlists  as  private,  conuu.t  nt  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
niaui:.),  ami  Fi-.mklin.  944  :  summaiy,  94^.  _ 

McDermott,  Dr.  Clarke,  Services  of,  249. 

McDowell's   Corps,    Dispute   concerning   its 

disjHisition,  293. 

McDowell,  Major-General  Irvin,  Parentage, 

boylioo,!,  enters  West  P.Mnt,  6.V. ;  his  clas^^nlates,  early 
military  life,  eoniuct  in  Jlexion,  6,)7 ;  his  positional  the 
opening  of  the  vrar,  6.V>;  is  made  .•»  IJrigailier,  WiO ;  his 
ditliciiltii'S  with  Ueneral  Scott,  lirtO,  fifil,  I'lfiS;  is  ordered 
across  tho  PotoinactWl  ;  his  standing  unions  volnnteers, 
6iv|,r^i;  makes  an  advance,  6tV5  ;  his  conduct  at  lUill  Unii, 
13.  Si'T;  his  conduct  afterward.  674  ;  lias  an  interview  witli 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  regard  to  operations  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  67o;  his  opinion  on  theproteciion  of  Wash- 
ington, 679  :  is  much  abii>ed  hy  papers  and  otherwise, 
6jO,  6;?9;  his  campaign  against  Jackson,  t>^2;  is  assigned 
to  a  command  in  the  Army  of  Yirgini.i,  ^V^4  ;  his  conduct 
at  the  second  battle  of  Buil  Run,  (Wi :  demands  a  Court 
of  Inquiry,  i"'9<i;  result  of,  691;  subsequent  services,  692; 
pununary  of  character,  69.'i. 

McUowAX,    Brevet   Brigadier-General   J.    E., 

.Nummary  ol  service,  974. 

McGro-VRTY,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Ste- 
phen .i..  Summary  of  service,  974. 

McIlvaine,  Bishop,  Expresses  himself  in  re- 
gar  1  to  sustaining  the  Government,  27U ;  extract  from 
sermcn  on  Colonel  .\ndrews,  99.'>. 

McLean*  Brigadier-General  N.  C,  Early  life, 

enters  the  army,  serves  in  Vimini.-i,  92i  ;  serves  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  an<l  in  tlie  Atlanta  campaiiin, 
commands  district  iu  Kentucky,  is  orilered  to  Js'orth 
Carolina,  resigns,  922. 

McMiLLEX,   William  L.,  Surgeon-General  of 

Oiiio,  216. 

McNeil,  Guerrilla,  Captures  General  Crook, 

McPhersox,  Major-General  James  B.,  Parent- 
age, ^.i ;  bi'conres  a  clerk,  5'2;  goes  to  W'st  I'oiut,  liis 
associat-s,  56.!;  becomes  a  Professor  in  the  Academy, 
earlv  military.life,  'nA  ;  his  social  life,  .')6.'i ;  his  politics,  .ifti ; 
is  assigned  to  duty  on  Halleek's  slall,  n66  ;  his  conduct  at 
Fort  Dondson,  I'itlsburg  Landing,  569;  around  Cor- 
inth, 5<"i9,  570;  his  conflict  with  Ro.-ecrans,  570;  is  nnidea 
M;>jor-General.  has  a  tight  near  <.>ld  Lamar,  571  ;  his  coii- 
du>t  in  the  S'icksburg  campaign,  572;  at  Port  G,b.-<on  ainl 
Kay inond.  57.3;  at  Jacksnn,  574;  at  Cliampiou  Hills,  575; 
undermines  Rebel  works  at  Vicksbnrg.  576;  his  cum- 
maud  ill  the  Meridian  expedition,  55O;  enters  on  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  .^sn;  his  CMudnct  at  Resaca  .'i81,5,s2;  at 
Dalla.",  5-3;  at  Kenesaw,  5>4  ;  at  Atlanta,  .'S5 ;  is  killed, 
iyi;  summary  of  character,  5^9;  recommends  Captain 
HickenloojHr.  9:w. 

McVeigh,  Mr.,  Introduces  bill   in   Senate   to 

provide  for  the  defense  of  th-  State,  239.  24ii.  _ 

Meigs,  Quarterma.ster-G«.neral,  Opinion  of,  on 

the  battl.-  i>f  Mission  Ridge,  3'.is. 

Mejia,    Major-General    Thomas,   Corresponds 

with  General  Weiizel  iu  regard  to  alleged  outragi:.i  in 
>l-xi  ■.,.  794. 

Meyer,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Edward  S., 

hiiiniii.iry  of  service,  975. 

Military  Agenxii-s  of  Ohio,  186. 
Military  Co.mmittees,  172. 
Military  Legislation  of  the  State,  238. 
Military  Peace  E.-<tablishmext  of  Ohio  at 

th'-  ontbri-ak  of  the  war,  19. 

Militia  ok  Ohio  tender  their  services  to  the 

<io\ernin<-nt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  25. 

MiLLiKiN,  Colonel  Minor,  Parentage,  early 
lir<-,  y.*)-.  enlistH  ««  private,  'M  :  is  appointed  Major  .'•'irst 
I'HTalry,  n  iii'>n«trHt<'H  with  <  idoio-l  Ransom  for  dnink- 
•un*-**,  '.VZ;  i.»  appointed  Colonel,  effect  of  this,  his  cun- 
duct  at  .Stuue  Ri\er,  his  "  .Soldiers'  Creed,"  U'J3;  cliarac- 
t«rr,  y.c>. 

Mis<'."HLER,  Captain  Wendell,  Co.   B,  Fortieth 

Kattaiion,  .Vntioiial  (iu.ird,  liis  cumpaiiy  is  dishonorably 
di>nii-H--<l  from  pi-rvic",  216. 

MiH.si()N  Biik;e,  Battle  of,  .300,  ?,U7,  441,  509. 

MlTf;ilELL,  Brigadier-Cieneral  Jolin  (>.,  Early 
lif<-.  •nt'-m  lh«  army,  »ervei(  in  Went  Virginia,  and  on 
Milch'-I'it  Alabama  campaign,  his  coniliK  t  at  CljicUa- 
m^ugH.  vll;  hi*  con>lu<  t  on  the  Atlaiuu  campaign,  at 
N.i.hTi!b-,  atid  Uenton\ill>-,  reHign",  912. 

Mitciiel,   Major-General    O.   M.,   In   the  De- 

p-tftm-nt  of  the  rtoiith,  l3;pnren'Rge  and  boi  hood,  .V.H  ; 
rnt<Tii  WVat  Point,  bin  clniwmati'H,  Wi;  eaily  military 
and  rivil  lif<'.  Vjci;  goi-n  to  Europ.-,  .ViA ;  nuperintundH  the 
<'in':innatl  Obf<?rvalory.  .'«>•>;  Invenin  the  declinometer, 
W7  and  iiot<- ;  piiblUbeK  iiev.-ral  worUii,  :m  ;  bin  ncienlllic 
and  r-llgion«  opmb.nn,  VO;  bia  feliii««  at  the  opening 
of  the  war,  ml  ;  iaappolnl'-d  UriKadMr-(;ener«l,  602  ;  cur- 
tare*  Bowling  Onxu.  iVC:  .\a<ibvill«  siiir.ndent  to  his 
^oBUDaud,  call*  od   toe  widow  uf   Juiiiea   K.  Polk,  jeal- 


ousy of  other  officers  toward  him,  604  ;  his  advance  on 
Huntsville,  r.05;  his  treatment  of  Rebels.  6(K;  his  con- 
duct at  Hriilgeport,  61o;  demonstrates  agaill^t  Chatta- 
noiiga,611  :  isordere<lto  Washinsiton  City,  612:  is  charged 
with  cruelty,  613;  is  assigned  to  the  Department  of  South 
Carolina,  is  seized  by  yellow  fever  and  dies,  614;  sum- 
mary of  character,  615. 

Moody,  Brevet    Brigadier-General   Granville, 

Summary  of  service,  975. 

Mook,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  August,  Sum- 
mary of  service,  975. 

Moore,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  F.  W.,  Sum- 
mary of  Service,  9.'iii. 

Moore,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  C,  Sum- 
mary oi"  service,  975. 

Moore,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Marshall  F., 

Summary  of  service,  975. 
Moore,  Colonel,  Defends  the  crossing  of  Green 

River  against  Morgan,  13li. 
Moore,  Senator,  Votes  for  appropriation  bill  in 

the  Hhio  Senate,  21. 

Morgan,  Brigadier-General  Geo.  W.,  Parent- 
age, services  in  Texas  and  I\l<'xico,  civil  life,  re-enters 
the  army,  conduct  at  ('iiinbeilimd  Gap,  923. 

Morgan,  John,   Sketch  of,   84;   surrender  of, 

1 19  :  death  of,  1.50. 

Morgan  Raid  through  Ohio,  1o4  ;  plundering 

and  excitement,  144  :  expenses  of  the  raid,  151  ;  abstract 
of  claims  for  property  de^troyed,  152. 

Morgan's  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Exploits  of, 

.--3,  ¥6. 

Morris,  General  Thos.  A.,  Conduct  of  at  Lau- 
rel Hill,  50;  his  conduct  in  McClellan's  West  Viryinia 
Campaign.  2sl. 

Morris  Island,  Descent  on,  6.S.3. 

Mott,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    Samuel    K., 

Summary  of  service,  975. 

^luKDOCH,  Tragedian,  Suggests  the  -writing  of 

Slieridan's  Ride,  ,5:;2,  note. 

Murphy,  Colonel,   Surrenders  Holly  Springs, 

3.S(J. 

Muscroft,  Dr.  C.  S.,  services  of,  250. 
Mussey,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Reuben  D., 

Parentage,  early  life,  975;  enters  the  army,  assists  in  or- 
ganizing colored  troops,  his  letter  to  the  M.ayorof  Nash- 
ville  in   regard  to  a   Fourth  of  Jnly  celebration,  976  ;  is 

si'cretary  to  President  Johnson,  resigns,  977. 

Mussey,  Dr.   Win.   H.,   Member  of   Board  of 

Medical  Inspectors,  248  ;  services  of,  219. 

N 

National  Guard,  Organiz.ition  of,  130 ;  serv- 
ices (d',  219. 

Neff,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  George  W., 
Summary  of  service,  '.177. 

Negley,  General,  Demonstrates  against  Chat- 

Neilson,'  Major  W.  G.,   Twenty-Seventh  U.  S. 

Ciilnred  Troi>ps,  corre-pomis  with  Governor  Brougli,  224. 

Nelson,  General,  Is  jealous  of  General  Mllchel, 

''"''■ 
Nettleton,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  A.  B., 

SuiHiiiary  of  service,  97-'. 

Newh.vll,  Colonel,    Describes  Sheridan's  last 

interview  witli  Grant  bel'oie  Lett's  surrender,  .53,s,  note: 
deserib.-h  iigiit  at  Dinwiddi.:  C.  II.,  5i(i,  note  ;  subseiiui'nt 
uncertainty  in  re;;aid  to  position  of  Rebc  1  army,  511, 
note;  desciibe.i  (leli.'rai  I'.widl  a  Iter  his  i-aplure  11 1  Sail- 
or's ( 'reek,  5IS,  nnte  ;  relates  nciilc  ill  betwein  Sin'ridan 
and  citi-/,(^n,  549,  note;  deK.ril.es  Ivre's  Hurrender,  55U, 
ijdte ;  describes  Sheridan's  perMinal  aripraranco,  mH, 
note;  describ"H  (.'uster's  persniial  appearance,  763. 

New  Hope  Church,  iJattle  oi',  453. 
Newman,  Senator,  Voles  against  appropriation 

liill  ill  Ohio  Senate  iiml  aflerwiiid  elianges  his  vote,  22 
and  note  :  his  <'oiistit  iwnts  ileiiMiinci'  his  lirst  vote,  22. 

New  Orlean.s,  Defenses  of,  map  of,  790. 
Newspapers  iu  Ohio  at  the  outbretik  of  the 

war,  125 

NoiJLE  ("ounty,  Speck  of  war  in,  125. 

NoYEs,  Brevet    Jbigiidicr-Geueial   Edward  F., 

Summary  of  service,  97S. 


o 


Odlin,  Peter,  Introduces  bill  in  Legislature  ena- 
bling Boldiern  to  vote,  ZM,  241  ;  introduces  bill  fur  defense 
of  the  Statu  against  invasion,  241. 
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O'DowD,  Brevet  Brigadler-Gcnerul  John,  Sum- 
mary of  Bervk'i',  i>79. 
O'Dowi),  Captain,   Attempts  to    raise  an  Irish 

Ciitliulii-  ii'KiiiK-nt,  73. 

Ohio  at  tlie  ombreak  of  the  war,  16. 

Ohio  Churches  and  Ci>KRfiY  in  tlie  war,  269. 

Ohio  Leoislaturk,  Tlianks  General   Thomas, 

Colonels  CJarHi-ld  iiiKl  McCook,  (ii'iifnil  Cviiiit,  an.l  Khis 
Olticcr  Footi',  Gencr;il  Hiiriisi  Ic  iiinl  Conimaiidcr  tJolil--- 
Ix.ro',  (;<'iicnil8  Curtis  and  Sigid,  and  Colonids  Acliotli, 
Davis,  and  Carr.  23.i;  tlianUsO.'niTal  .«)iic!ds  ami  olli<;i-ii» 
and  Mn-n  of  liixconiniainl,  licniTal  Uosccrans  andotticers 
and  nirn  of  lii«  coiiinnuKl,  OJcnoral  Belli.  F.  Bnller, 
Kijilitv-Tliird,  Nineiy-Si.xtli,  and  Sevi>nty-Sixth  Olii.. 
Keainients,  andScveiiteentli  Ohio  Uattirv,  the  S.|iiirrcd 
Hunters.  Clieral  l,eH-.  Wallai-.'  and  Caplain  Abncr  Keeil, 
nuthoi'i/.es  lilliotriaphic  di~ohari;e.s  f,ji-  the  S.inirrel 
Hunters,  2W,  aiithori/. -s  the  tiuvernor  to  contiil.ute 
money  for  tin-  buiial  of  soMi'TS  in  (Jveen  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery, --tl  ;  aulhoii/.es  a  commission  to  examine  elaiiiis 
growing  out  of  the  Morgan  raid,  a  bureau  of  military 
Ktatistiis,  the  relief  of  debtors  in  the  military  service,  a 
bureau  of  soldiers'  claims,  Hf.';  antliorizes  a  Soldiers 
Home,  2^3:  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
monniMeiit  to  (leneral  .Mci'liirson.  :M1. 

Ohio  Militia  rescues  West  Virginia,  45. 
Ohio  Regiments  in  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of 

ISiU,  M  :  in  Viiginia  in  the  fall  of  ISef,  '<i. 

Ohio    Relief    Association   at   Washington, 

'2i\2\  org  ini/.ation  of,  2i'>;i. 

Ohio's  Place  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  13. 

Olds,  Dr.  Edson  B.,  Opjwscs  enlistments  and 
is  arrested,  .sii,  si  :  he  ai  rests  (Jovernor  Tod,  l-n, 

Opdycke,  Brevet  Major-Genera  1  Enier.son,  En- 
lists as  private,  his  conduct  at  Pittsburi;  Landing,  is 
appointi'd  Colonel  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Fifth  Ohio, 
his  conduct  at  Chickaniauf.'a,  at  Jlission  Kiilge,  ami  in 
the  Atluit  I  lampaign,  s37 ;  his  conduct  at  Franklin,  63.S  ; 
p.-rsoual  habits,  .nVJ. 

Orchard  Knob,  Capture  of,  396. 

Orr,  Senator,   Votes  for  appropriation  bill  in 

Ohio  Senate,  21. 


Pardee,   Brevet   Brigadier-General    Don   A., 

Snniiuarv  of  S"rvice,  ;t-l. 

Parrott,   Edward  A.,  Commandant  of  First 

Ohio,  27. 

Parry,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Augustus  C, 

Summary  of  service,  ;»:9. 

Patrick,  Colonel  John  H.,  Early  life,  Sum- 
mary of  service,  KilJl. 

Paymasters  iVom  Ohio  1014. 

Peaciitree  Creek,  Battle  of,  456. 

Pearce,  Brevet,  Brigadier-General  John  S., 
Summary  of  s  ivic,  Osl. 

Pemberton,  General,  Conduct  of,  in  the  Vicks- 

bnrg  caiupii^n.  :'.ss. 

Pendleton,  Hon.  Geo.  H.,  Acts  as  counsel  for 

Vallandiiii.'li;>m.  Iii4. 

Perkin,  Dr.  Glover,  Services  of,  249. 

Perry,  Aaron  F.,  Replies  to  Pugh's  argument 

for  a /'(((iPO.<  C'»r/)i'«  in  the  rase  nf  Vallandlghani,  112. 

Perryville,  Battle  of,  503,  719. 

Petersrurg,  Siege  of,  405. 

Phelps,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Services  of,  249. 

Pi.\^tt,  Brigadier-General  A.  Sanders,  Early 
life,  enteis  tiie  army,  serves  in  West  Virginia,  fll.') ;  his 
conduct  at  the  s  •eonil  battle  of  Bull  Run,  yi4  ;  his  con- 
duct at  Fredericksburg,  icsi^ns,  iU'>. 

P1ER.S0N,    Brevet   Brigadier-General   Wm.   S., 

Suiunnirv  of  sei  vie-,  VS:. 

Pillow,  General,  At  Fort  Donelson,  367,  368. 
Pittsburg   Landing,   Eilw-t  of   battle  at  in 

Ohio.  lie. :  batti  •  of.  :',:*,  i?.\  -.  nmp  of,  r,y,. 
Plympton,  Editor  of  Cincinnati   Commercial, 

Hasan  interview  with  Sherman,  I2S,  note-. 

PoE,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    Orlando  M., 

Suinm.'iry  of  serviee,  '.'>!;  :is  Lieutenant,  sent  to  examine 
exposed  jioints  i-n  the  Ohio  Hiser,  47. 

Political  Parties  in  Ohio  at  the  outbreak  of 

the  war.  17. 

Pope,  Captain  (now  Major-General),  Recom- 
mend is  the  lortifyinj  id"  Walnut  Hills.  ne.\r  Cincinmiti,  .12. 

Porter,  General,  Conduct  of  at  Gaines's  Mill, 
sui. 


Port  Gibson,  Battle  of,  387,  573. 

Pott.s!,  Brigadier-General  B.  F.,  Early  life,  en- 
ters tUi-  armv,  serves  in  West  Virginia,  svs  ;  his  conduet 
in  the  Vi<ksbur:;  eampais'i  and  on  the  M>-ridian  expedi- 
tion, ,sy>.l;  his  conduct  at  Atlanta,  peisonal  appearance, 
'.100. 

Powell,    Brigadier-General   Wm.    IT.,    Early 

life,  enters  the  army,  servi'S  in  West  Virginia,  is  cap- 
tnr.il,  '.niy  ;  Mimmary  of  his  enizagemeiits,  h-  resigns,  iili). 

Powell,  Brevet    Brigadier -General    Eugene, 

Summary  of  service,  <}'\. 
Powell,  Colonel,  His  ability  as  a  commander, 

SI  I.'. 

Prentice,  George  D.,  Pays  a  tribute  to  Daniel 
McCook.  '.KL'). 

Prentiss,  General,   Conduct  of   at   Pitt.sburg 

Landing    .37.''i. 

Price,  Rebel  General,  Conduct  of  at  Corinth, 

nji  ;  invades  Slissouri,  34.^. 

PuGH,  Hon.  Geo.  E.,  Acts  as  counsel  for  Val- 

laudiuhaiM,  lui  ;  luaUi-s  appliiation  for  a  writ  >'(  Unlii„t 
cor/,>,s  in  (lie  case  of  Vallandin-ham,  107:  his  argument 
for  it,  lo'.i  ;  miiki  s  a  speech  before  the  Democratic  nom- 
inating! ciinvi-ntion,  l.JI. 

Pulaski,  Fort,  Operations  against,  621. 
PuRCELL,  Archbishop,  Raises  the  Hag  over  the 
Cincinnati  Cathedral,  270. 


Q 


Quartermasters  from  Ohio,  1014. 


Rappahannock,  map  of,  669. 

Ratliff,    Brevet    Brigadier-General     R.    W., 

Sninniary  of  service,  iisl. 

Raymond,  Battle  of,  573. 

Raynor,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    W.    H., 

Snmiiiarv  of  service,  PM. 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Writes   "Slieridan'.s 

Ride,"  .•..12,  note. 

Recruiting,  The  last,  its  progress  and  perils 

2(10. 

Reedy',  Mr.,  Introduces  bill  in  Oliio  Legisla- 
ture for  the  reli<.f  of  S(diliers'  f;iiiiilies,  2:;s. 

Re-enlistments  among  Ohio  tmops,  175. 
Reilly,  Brigadier-(jeneral   J.   W.,    Early  life, 

enters  the  :inn\,  particii  dies  in  siege  of  Ivnoxvide,  yi6 ; 
participates  in  the  battle  of  Frankliu,  resigns,  yi'j. 

Relief  Work,  251. 

Resaca,  Battle  of,  450,  582. 

Rey'Nolds,  Private  Geo.,  Fifteenth  Iowa,  at- 
tends on  Jlel'herson  at  his  diath,  .1S7. 

Rice,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Americus  V., 
Summary  of  servic  ■,  '.is2. 

Richardson,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  W.  P., 

Early  life,  inters  the  army,  cimduct  at  Chauccllorsvilii.-, 
yiii;  sninniarx  of  iliaraetir,  '.m'.. 

Richardson,   Private  Wm.  R.,  Second    Ohio 

Cavalry,  gallantly  of  at  Sailers  Creek,  .'.LS. 

Richmond,  Map  of  routes  to,  and  battle-field.s 

iirouni,  2!C). 

Rich    Mountain,  Battle  of,  Rosccran.s's  part 

in,  Mr,. 
RiSDON,  Brevet  Brigadier-CJcneral  Orlando  C, 
Summary  of  si^rvice,  ii.s2 

Ritchie,  General  Tlios.,  Secures  appointment 

for  Sheridan  at  West  I'idnt,  4'>'.i. 

Robinson,  Brevet  Major-Gcneral  Jas.  S.,  Is  en- 
gage I  ill  till-  liicli  Mountain  campaign,  in  the  Shenandoah 
A  alley  camp:iigti,  in  the  second  bailie  oi  Bull  Kiin.iii 
the  Clianceilorsville  camp.ii^'ii.  in  the  (;l■tly^blll■K  cam- 
paijn,  ill  the  .\tlanta  campaign,  in  the  Groigia  campaign, 
and  in  the  campaign  of  the  Caroliiias,  summary  uf  pro- 
motions, .-.'p7. 

Rosecrans,   M.ajnr-General  Wm.  S.,    As.eume3 

command  in  the  mountains,  l.'l ;  calls  on  Governor  Dcn- 
nison  for  ai<l  in  bidding  West  Virginia,  62;  his  conduct  ill 
MiClellans  West  Virginia  campaign,  2.s2 ;  paienlaKe, 
311;  enters  Wist  Toint,  early  military  life,  312;  liis  civil 
life,  :;i.'. ;  re-eiiteiB  the  Bcrviie,  .'114:  his  woik  in  West 
Virginia,  3IJ:  his  conduet  at  Rich  .^lountain.  .''<i,  3t.'>;  his 
conduct  at  Carnilex  Ferry,  31,s;  his  ciimlui  t  at  ami 
aroiiii.l  Corinth.  321.  .32;i,  .ivi;  fights  the  batlb-  of  Iiika, 
322.  37y;  liis  conlliets  with  Gr;ilit,  .3.'.'l.  32ii,  ."-Ti.,  34'.  and 
uotc  ;  he  relieves   Buell,  327;  liis  coiiUict  with  liallcck. 
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3C:.  "vi.  5a-.,  rCi5;  his  oon^lnct  at  Stan.'  River,  329;  his  c:\- 
rt-erauer  ^t  ■lie  River.  3;'»:.:  st-mls  Ko-^seiiu  to  Washing- 
ton to  olitHiu  oiv.ilrv.  ,V,; ;  his  i-oiirtiots  with  the  Secro- 
tary  of  W;ir,  his  Tullihonia  ciimp.iiaii,  i"7 ;  his  IMiattn- 
iiooga  cnmp:ii!jii.  .1S9;  his  ooiuUu  t  at  I'hickaniaiiga,  his 
foro»coiiip.»r»'«i  with  Bia-x  s,  ,->4ii;  turns  ovi-r  his  com- 
mand to  l  liomas,  is  president  of  the  I'iiuinnriti  Sanitary 
Kair,  cmmanls  D  partnuiit  of  Missouri,  3H  ;  his  en- 
Itaci-ments  with  Price,  3i5;  is  relieved  of  a  comniainl  an.l  i 
n-si^ns,  summarv  of  service  and  character,  34"  ;  his  plans 
for  the  M'ssion  Rilse  canipiii.cti,  ;!9I.  S'.Ci  and  note;  liis 
Ci>n»1iot  with  JlcPherson.  .iTn;  compliments  ruUer's  hri- 
raU  at  Corinth,  !i:;5;  compliments  eJeneral  Thomas  H. 
twins  for  conduct  at  Pilot  Knob,  S.V>,  >s3ii. 

Roi-ssE.vr,   General,  Is   sent  by  Kosecrans  to 

W.iNliin^i'Mi  to  iditaiii  lavaliy,  aW. 
Ki-NKLE,  Brevet  Majoi-Ueneral  Ben.  P.,  Early 
life,  enters  the  army,  conduct  at  Pittsburs  Landing,  <(>,', : 
ctiniinan  Is  Ohio  militia  in  the  Morgan  raid,  isdischiirued 
oi  a'-count  of  wounds,  is  appointed  Lien  tenant -I  olonel 
Vetonui  Reserve  Corps,  is  assisted  to  duty  in  the  Freed- 
nien's  Bureau,  his  condu'-t  in  the  Memphis  riots,  is  au- 
pointod  .M.gor  Korty-Kifth  United  States  Inl'autry,  SiW. 

KUNY.A.N,   George  W.,  Commissary-General   of 

Ohio,  2S. 

s 

Salisbury,  Prof.   J.  H.,  Visits  hospitals  and 

reports  .'n  army  .pideinics,  '.MT. 

Sailor's  Ckkek,  Battle  of,  548. 
Salinevillk,  Battle  of,  HS. 
Salter,  Dr.  Franci.s,  Services  of,  249. 
Saxdersok,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Thomas 

\V.,  siinimaiy  of  service,  yS2. 

Sanitary  Commission,  Cincinnati  Branch,  252; 

it*  orsaniiation.  2.-i3;  its  services  at  Fort  Donelson,  254; 
.stahli-hes  a  Soldiers'  Home,  purchase  lots  in  Spring 
Grove  Ceiiietery.  "i-Vi;  stat'inent  of  its  receipts,  dislmrsc- 
meats,  »nd  siippliiB,  2j;;  Cleveland  Biaiicli,  2'>T,  estab- 
li«h'-a  a  Soldiers'  Home,  holds  a  fair,  26;  Columbus 
Bran,  h,  2f^,  note. 

Savanx.vh,  Siege  of,  4G0. 

Sawyer,  Brevet    Brigadier-General  Franklin, 

Siiiiiinary  of  service,  y~2. 

Sayler,  Milion,  of  Hamilton  County,  Intro- 

duc-3  bill  in  L-gislalure  ennbliiig  soldiers  to  vote,  2:is. 

ScAMMOX,   Brigadier-General   Eliakiin   P.,  Pa- 

renta:;e,  standing  and  classmates  at  West  Point,  early 
military  life,  al3;  his  civil  life,  serves  against  the  re- 
b-i:ion.  >.•!•.. 

ScHENCK,  Major-General  Robert  C,  Early  life, 

i»  elert<-d  to  the  LegislatU'C,  72:> ;  is  elected  to  Conirns-, 
inappu.nied  niini-t>-r  to  Brazil,  72>i ;  snigests  Mr.  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency,  is  appointed  Brigadier-GenerMJ, 
hiR  con<lnct  at  Vienna,  727;  his  conduet  at  Bull  Kuii, 
T>;  comiiian<l- a  brigade  in  West  Virginia,  72'.i ;  liisr  ii- 
duct  at  Mcllowel',  at  Cross  Keys,  and  at  second  Bull 
Kun  73o;  i*  niaile  a  M.-\.'or-(ien"r..l,  roniniaiuls  the  Miil- 
dl"  I^'partmeiit,  his  treatment  of  Rebels,  731  ;  issues 
Gen-ral  Order '^J  in  r.gard  to  elections.  7:i2;  reMinies  lis 
iK-«t  in  Coiigres*.  is  made  Chairman  of  th  •  Committee  on 
Militarv  a:lHirs,  It.  7:'.'};  his  speech  against  Fernnnilo 
Woo  1,  731 ;  snmiiiary  of  character,  7.';7. 

ScnLEicii,    Newton,   is   appointed    Brigadier- 

fl'-n^ril  of  Ohio  tro-ps.  ."51. 
ScoTT,  I)r.,   of  Warren   Connty,  introduces  bill 

ill  ilie  L'-   i-latiir-  for  fdi-f  of  i-ol.li'rs'  l^miilii'S,  J.'ls. 
Scott,   General,  replies  to  McClellaii's  propo- 

■al  for  taking  Ri  hmoiid.  48;  diniciilties  betuU'li  fiiiii 
an  I  (;>-ii-irI  McDoW'dl,  6t>();  his  responsibility  for  the 
dlu<t<-r  at  Boll  Hnn.  '>li. 

Second  Ohio  Infantry,  Organized,  27. 
SlI.VNE,    Lieutenant  (Jolonel    .Tallies   W.,   Early 

lif.-.  ■iiiiini.irv  of  n.rvic'-  and  <|inra<  t'-r,  I'lO".. 

Fitank.'*,  Mr.,  DeHcribes  Slicrid.'tn,  5-')7,  note. 
SlIELlK^N,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  ]>ionel  A., 

Siimni.-irv  of  "'Tii.e, '.1-2. 
SilERliJAN,  Major-General  Phil.  II.,  The  First 

Ci%«»lrT  (t'-n-ral  of  ilii*  Continent,  M  ;  iiiak'-n  a  raid 
•round  !<•■•■.  «n;  bin  par>-iitng<-,  4<.i.'i ;  inridentu  of  early 
llf'.  **•:  if'onff  a  ■  |.-tk.  i'.n;  enter*  West  I'oliit,  class- 
mut  -«.  «irly  a-nn  lif-.  V"  ;  his  nervier  at  the  opi-iiing  of 
the  war,  .V*t;  i»  'in  itt'-rnia«l'T  in  the  P-a  Ridg"  cain- 
p*  vn.  VH  ;  in  mad--  Colonel  ofiavulry  and  fights  the  bat- 
tli-r.f  B  ".ii-tlll",  .'"2;  h(.  roiidiiel  nt  Periyville.  M;;  at 
Ktono  KlrT.  X*K  VM  :  hi«  rondii'  t  in  tin-  Tiillahonia  caiii- 
Balan.  knoeki  'lown  a  r  >ilrond  eondintor,  lii>  condin  t  at 
Chi<k»m.t>i«a,  .'jir7:  »l  .Mixion  Uidgi-,  .Wj ;  liln  r<'lati<ins 
with  lirani.  hill  o-rviren  in  the  K.ist..'iit  :  bis  batileH. 
&I2,  mak>«  A  raid  around  III'  linion<l,  .'>I7:  tiglitii  the  battle 
ol  Y'llow  T«»ri».  M- ;  inid  on  Virginia  C.ntral  Kill- 
f'M'l.  ii'J;  rr>-Hte<  a  dlVTmini  In  favor  ol  Biiriiside,  .'•:il ; 
g(M^  t>  .*>li"n.iu  lo.ih    Vall-j.   rtr'-n^lh  of  liis    eoinmand, 


.^2I  and  note;  assumes  the  defensive,  523;  his  conduct 
at  Winchester,  ;>.'4  ;  at  Fisher  s  Hill,  .')2i> ;  at  Ced.^r  Creek, 
.'xiii;  ■•  Sfieridan's  Ride,"  poem,  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  .')32;  moves  southward,  .'iSo;  amount 
of  propiriy  distrovedon  the  march,  ,">.W,  note;  resumes 
coniinand  of  eaviilry,  army  of  the  Potomac,  i">37  :  liis  last 
interview  with  (iiant  before  the  snrien<lei-,  .'>3.s  iinil  note; 
his  conduct  at  l)iii«idilie  C.  II.,  MO;  at  Five  Forks,  411, 
512;  his  tinul  operations  against  Lee,  545;  his  eomhiet  at 
Lee's  suriendei',  5511,  note;  goes  to  the  fsotiih-west,  bis 
admiiiistraiion  of  allftirs,  .553  ,  is  ordered  to  the  fionliei, 
sumnuuy  ol  i  haracter,  .'154  ;  his  coinlu't  at  Sailor's  Creek, 
7.-1  ;  pieseiits  the  table  on  wliieb  the  tei  ins  of  Loc's  sur- 
I'ender  were  signed  to  j\lrs.  general  Custer,  7.^2. 

Sherman,  Major-General  "SV.  T.,  Defends  Grant 

for  locatiii;;  the  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  .'!71,note; 
liis  critiiism  on  Grant's  Vuksbnrg  campaign,  :i.s2,  note, 
and  ;!S''>  ami  note;  parentage,  417  ;  is  adopted  by  Hon.  T. 
Ewing,  enteis  West  Point,  4IS;  bis  classmates  and  life 
at  the  academy,  4iy ;  enters  the  army,  his  life  in  Florida, 
4Jl ;  is  married,  resigns,  enters  on  the  practice  of  law, 
423;  accepts  prol'essorsuip  in  the  Louisiana  Blilitaiy 
Academy,  424;  re^igns,  attempts  to  re-enter  the  army, 
425;  is  appointed  Colonel,  his  conduct  at  Bull  Kiin,  420; 
is  appointed  Brigailiei -General,  goes  to  Kentucky,  127 ; 
is  repoited  insane,  14,  42'.!,  430  and  note;  his  conduct  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  375,  431;  advance  to  Corin.h,  433; 
goes  to  Alenipbis,  4;'>4 ;  attempts  to  reduce  Vicksburg, 
;i,--0,  434 ;  his  conduct  at  Chickasaw  Biiyon,  435;  at  Ar- 
kansas Post,  437  ;  his  conduct  in  an  expedition  against 
Haines's  Bluff,  437;  his  plan  for  taking  Vick.-bnig,  his 
part  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  •I3.S ;  his  conduct  at 
Jaikson,  410  ;  recoinniends  Oi  ion  P.  Howe  for  gallantry 
ul  Vicksburg,  is  made  a  Brigadier  in  the  regular  army, 
441;  lus  relations  towards  Grant,  4^1,  441);  is  ordered  to 
co-operate  witli  Rosecrans,  442  ;  his  conduct  at  Blissioii 
Ridge,  3'.P(i,  444  ;  moves  to  relief  of  Burnside  at  Kiioxville, 
445;  his  Jleridian  expedition,  446;  bis  plans  for  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  417;  enters  on  the  campaign,  44y  ;  his 
care  of  Ilia  troops,  4id  ;  orders  the  iiiliubitaiits  out  of  At- 
lanta, 4(i3  ;  commences  his  niarcli  to  the  sia,  4ii5  ;  invests 
^avaullall,  46'.i ;  gives  his  views  on  reconstruction,  470; 
moves  on  the  Candiua  campaign,  471  ;  bis  nsponsibilily 
for  llie  burning  of  Columbia,  475 ;  his  laxity  of  discipline 
on  the  march,  478;  forces  Johnstuii  to  surrender,  4.0; 
terms  agreed  on,  482;  Government  refuses  to  sanction 
terms,  4.-3;  his  inortificatinii  and  anger,  4-5  ;  refnsrs  to 
•  Bliake  hands  with  Secretary  t^taiiton  on  review  day,  I.Sii  j 
summary  of  his  aidlity,  4-7;  his  conduct  on  hearing  ol 
the  deadi  of  ,'dc i'herson,  587;  his  estimate  <if  General 
Charles  H.  Woods,  843;  of  General  Walcutt,  850. 

SiiEKMAN,  Senator  John,  Parentage,  early  life, 

public  lite,  Kl.i.i;  suinm.iry  of  character,  lltlii. 

Sherwood,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Isaac  K., 

Snmniary  of  service,  9.)3. 

Shumard,    George    H.,   Surgeon-General    of 

(_lllio,  2!ll. 

Shuktliff,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  G.  W., 

Suninnir.v  of  service,  '.I82. 

SiGEL,   General,   conduct    of,   at  second    Bull 

Kun,  687. 

Signal  Officers  from  Ohio,  1014. 

Sill,    Brigadier-General    Joshua  W.,   conduct 

of  at  Stone  Kiver,  Mi  ;  eaily  military  life,  yii»;  civil  life, 

serves  a:;ainsl  the  rebellion,  'J.O. 

SiNNET,  Mr.,  Introduces  bill  in  Legislature  ap- 
pointing inililai  y  (la  111  agents.  240;  iniioduces  bill  to 
or^ani/.i'  and  discipline  the  militia,  -Ml. 

Sixty-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  The  first  regi- 

iiinit  to  return  to  the  State  alter  re-enlistment,  174. 

Slevin,     Brevet     Brigadier-General     Patrick, 

.■summary  of  service,  '.i82._ 
Slocum,    Brevet    Brigadier   General    Willard, 

Sninmary  id'  service,  '.KJ. 

Slocum,  Lyiiia,  (Traiidinolhcr  of  General  Mc- 

J'heison,  «  litis  to  (icniial  C.r.iUi  .Vss. 

Slocgh,  Brigadier-tJeiieral  John  P.,  Early  life, 

Hnininary  of  servi(M',  '.i.".',. 

Smith,  Brigadier-General  William  Sooy,  Pa- 
rentage, early  life,  enteis  W  est  Point,  his  classmates  and 
standing,  resigns,  ii\il  lile,  re-Mileis  tie-  army,  and 
K'-rvi  H  in  West  \'iii;iiiia,  .n-I;  bis  eonilnrt  iit  I'itlsbnrg 
Lamiiir,'  and  in  the  pnrsuii  alter  battle  of  Perrvville, 
.>•^5;  makes  a  laid  against  lie-  .Mobil- and  Ohio  Railroad, 
s.-ii ;  is  attacUeil   by  rlieiiniatisrii  anil  r  signs,  .SS7. 

Smith,  Brigadier-tieueral  Thomas  Kilby,  Pa- 

rentagi-,  min'maryof  service,  "i.Tj. 

Smith,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Benjamin  F., 

Suminaiy  of  siMvii  e,  '.i82. 

Smith,    Brevet     Brigadier-General     Orlando, 

Summary  iif  si-rviee,  y-3. 
S.mith,  Brevet  I5rigadier-General  Orlow,  Sum- 
mary of  ni-rvice,  ytCl. 

S.MITH,    Brevet    I'rigadicr-Geiicial    T.    C.    IL, 

Siiiiimaiy  of  service.  '.is2. 

Smith,  (JoIoih-I  Joseph  L.  Kirby,  Parentage, 
hJiiminary  of  si^rvicg,  1007. 
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Smith,  Dr.  Ramuol   M..  \  isits  flie  battle-fields 

i;f  I'ittslMii^'  l.iiMiliiiK  anil  Aiitk-litin,  i>:,  is  Siir:(Ouii-Uiii- 
cral  III  (ilii..,  :'I7. 

SiMiTH,  (.ii'iieial  Charles  F.,  Cliaracter,  3!')9; 
liiH  opiTiiiiniis  ill  Ki'iitiiiky,  ar-."*. ,    liin  comluct  iit   Kort 

Smith,   (Jenoral  (Jiles  II.,  Coiniiiciuls  Coloiifl 

I'll!!-,  ',i;^l. 

Smith,  General  W.  F.,  .\t   IVtcrsburf,',  404. 
Smith,   Kirliy,  Advaiire.s   into   Kenlui-ky,  -SS. 
Smith,  KohJrt,  Knga<,'es  James  B.  Mel'lier.son 

ll>  rink.  :-.i2. 

Sxukkh's  Fkkky,  IJattle  of,  SOI. 
Soldi  Kits'  Homk  Kstal)lishe(l,  ti;!5. 
SoMKUSKT,  IJattlo  of,  G."50. 

SowKKs,  Brevet  l}rijj;adier-Gcncral  Kd^'ar,  Snin- 
mai  y  of  s^Tvico,  '.W. 

Si'oTTSYLV.VNiA  C.  II.,  Battle  of,  402. 
Spraguk,  Brevet  Major-Genera  1  .lolm  W.,  En- 

liMM  till-  Kiiiiy,  in  cuptiirid,  Mil;  i«  ii|'r"i"'i''  <  olmirl 
Sixiy-'l'l'ii'il  Ohio,  his  coiiiluct  at  Coriuth  mul  in  tlin 
Allanl;i  <  iiiiipaiu'ii,  si\rt;  is  upi'uiiitid  i  iiiuiiiisHiouer  Ibi- 
Fifrilipicn   ill  Mis.soHii,  siiiiiiiuiiy  of  chariiclir,  wiii. 

SiiUiUKKL-lIUNTERS  in  Cincinnati,  94;  number 

of  (lisi-liiirK'S  :;i\nn,  ISH. 

Statf-Okfickks  from  Oliio,  1012. 
Stakfoki),  Brevet  Brij;adier-Geiieral   Joab  A., 

.■^iiiiim  iiy  of  siTviif,  '.1-3. 

St.vc;i:k,  Brevet  Brigadier-Geni'ral  Anson,  Sum- 

iiMry  ol  h.-ivici-,  "1.-3. 

Stani.ky,   Brevet    Brigadier-General    Timothy 

11.,  Miiiimaiy  of  SLM  viir,  '.'-;! 

Stani.ky,  Major-General  David  S.,  Early  mili- 
tary lift.',  liis  services  in  tin-  Wist  at  tin-  (.pfiiiii;,' nf  the 
wai-,  is  r.pp(iilite«l  IJrtL'a'lii  r,  ''.<''■:  lii-i  mtvicih  niich-r 
I'ope,  liiR  loniiui-t  at  liika,  Corinlli,  Stone  Uiver,  and  in 
the  .\tlaiita  eanipaixn,  7'J7  ;  at  Kraiiklin,  79.S. 

Stanton,  Hon.  E.  M.,  Secretary  of  War.,  14; 

])ispat(  lies  totJovernor  lirouiih  ill  reKiiril  to  the  National 
Giianl,  214:  presiiiis  ol>jii;tlons  to  >lii  rinan's  ha>is  of 
juace,  1:3;  liis  pareiitajio.  I0J7  ;  early  life,  his  law  piac- 
tiei',  entiTs  Hiii-lianaii's  ('ab'iiet,  is  S.-en-iary  of  War  lo 
Sir.  Linii'ln,  his  ilitliciilty  with  President  Johnson,  lu2.S  ; 
snininai-y  ol  ehaiacti-r.  Hi:".'. 

St.\te  Agencies  for  the  a.sslstance  of  .soldiers 

eslahlished,  1)7. 

Steadman,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  William, 
sumniaiy  of  service,  fts.l. 

Steedmax,  Major-General  James  B.,  As  Col- 
on.-i  of  Eoiirteenth  Ohio,  oenipies  Pai  kiisbiirg,  19; 
action  of  his  coniniiind  at  (.'arrick's  t'oiil,  50;  I'arly 
lite,  hiconies  a.  printer  and  a  Deinoi  rat,  reniovcs  to  Ohio 
and  eiisages  in  canal  and  railroad  contracts,  'iSI;  his 
puhlii'  lif".  i-nti'i-s  til:'  army,  conduct  at  Perry  vill",  TS.') ; 
IS  riiMi'liinentcd  hy  (3>-ntial  Thomas,  liis  conduct  at 
Chi' kaman^a  and  in  the  Atlanta  c.ini})aiuMi.  7m>  ;  has  a 
liu'lit  Willi  U  he,h-r,  his  conduct  at  jMishville,  n  si^'n.-;. 
siiiiiiiiary  ipf  character,  7s7. 

Stem,  Lieutenant-Colonel   Leander,  Early  life, 

eoiidiicl  at  Penvville  and  Stone  Uiver,  MHA. 

Stevenson,  Mr.,  Introduces  bill  in  Legislature 

authori/.iii;,'  tax  for  th"  payni -nt  of  bounties,  1.MI. 

Stiver,  Mr.,  introdiicts  liill  in  Legislature  for- 

bidiliiit;  tr.illir  wi'h  Kch-h,  :■;!'.'. 

Stone  Kiver,  Battle  of,  329,  504;  map  of  bat- 
tle at,  aa. 
Stoker,  Judge,  States  position  of  Ohio  with 

ref,  rence  to  Kentucky  to  I-ouisvilh-dolesalion.  ;(1. 

Stovgh,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    William, 

Suiiiiniry  of  s  r\ici'.  '.>-<>. 

Strickland,  Brevet    Brigadier-General    Silas 

A.,  Siiiniiiary  of  n-r\ui-.  9>\. 
STRUG(iLK  AND  SURRENDER  OF  PaRTY  in  Ohio, 
lit. 

Stcart,   General  J.   E.  B.,  Killed  at   Yellow 

Tav   rii,  rd.s. 

Sullivan,  Brevet   Brigadier-General  Peter  J., 

Sum  111  oy  of  servici-,  9>l. 

Sumner,  (Teneral,  Conduct  at  .\ntietain,  oOo. 

Sumter,  Fort,  Kednciion  of,  {j'M. 

SuiiGEONS   from   Oliio   in   the  war,   245;  snm- 

niar>  C'f  appoinlid,  n  siKiied,  pronndi-'d,  and  d-i-,M»ed 
diiMiii,'  th"  lehillion,  L'lii.  note;  deatlis  anionic.  2'.0. 

Surgeons  of  volnniecrs  from  Oliio,  248. 
SwAYNK,   Hon.   Noah    H.,  and   other  citizens, 

lenil   1  iiii;>oi  t  ml  ai  1  to  th  •  St  ile.  3i>,  not... 

SwAVNE,  Major-General  Wager,  liurly  Ufc,  en- 


ters the  arnn,  is  iirOTost -marshal  at  Momplii",  SOI  ;  hi* 
con.lucl  oil  111".  Atlanta  iampiii«ii,  on  tin-  march  to  th« 
(lea,  ami  on  tli.-  laniiniiKn  of  the  CarolinnH.  is  appointed 
H-si-tant  coiiimissiouer  of  frei-diiirii  in  Ahiliuma,  ei)\ 
Sweeney,  General,  conduct  of  at  Kesaca,  5.SL 
Swinton'8    Army    of    the    Potomac,    E.xtractH 

from,  C75. 

T 

Tabular   Statement  of  enruilcd  militia  in 

iiirh  ..niity  in  Ohio,  133. 

Tauular  Statement  of  militia   in   tin-  Mor- 

traii  laiil,  l.Vi. 

Taiutlar    .Statement  of  number  of  recruiiH 

liiniisli.'d  to  .)l.l  r.-i;i iits  in  Isr.l!,  7'.i. 

Taiular    .Statement   of    number   of   troops 

rais.'d  in  each  loiiiity  iiiiih-r  the  first  two  calls,  .Vj,  nolo. 

Tauular    .State.ment   of   number    of    troopH 

raised  ill  each  coiintv  up  I"  O.L.hrr  I.  lsr.2.  77. 

Talbot,    Mr.,    Hires    Philiit    II.    Sheridan    as 

rl.-rU,  VM. 

Taylor,  Brevet     Brigadicr-( Jeiieral   Jacob  E., 

SiiiMiiiary  of  s.-rvi.-e,  <iM. 

Taylor,  Brevet  Pirigadier-General  Thomas  T., 

fiiiiiniary  of  service,  '.i.-t. 

Thirty- Ninth     Ohio    Infantry    furnishes 

largest  nuiiilier  of  vet. 'ranH,  r.'i. 

Tho.mas,    General   (Jeo.    II.,    His   part    in    the 

1.1  til-  ..f  Stoii"  Itivir,  :«'.•;  his  niiit  in  the  battle  of  Clii.di- 
amauL'a,  .'ill);  captnr.'S  tjiehaid  K  noli,  .T.n.:  i.lnses  to  ac- 
cept pr-s.nt  if  a  house,  ISi;,  not.';  .l.-leals  /.llicoll.i ,  701' ; 
compliments  Stei-ilman,  7sii;  ci>m|'liiiii-nts  ci>l..ri-.l  lr..opi( 
at  Nashville,  7s7 ;  r.-coiiiin>.n.ls  sianl.-y  for  pri)iii..tioi., 
7;.S  ;  ricommi  nils  Opdy  eke, , ■>;>>;  jays  a  tribiili'  to  tol.jnci 
.Minor  Millikiii,  WL 
Thompson,   Brevet    Brigadier-General    David, 

Summary  of  s.iviri-,  iWI. 

TiDBALL,  Major-iieneral  J.  C,  Early  militaiy 

pfe.  his  con.lu.  t  in  th.- p  •niiisula  campaicn.  Mil ;  his  c. in- 
duct at  Gaines's  .Mill,  M.ilMrn  Hill,  an. I  Ami.  lam.  sl7; 
liis  conduct  on  the  ,St.iii"Uiaii  raid  an  I  in  th-  G.'tiyshui!; 
canipi.iLii,  isa|.p..iiit.dColoiii  1  i'.iiilh  Ni«  York  M-i\y 
Artilh-iv,  his  roiiiliict  in  the  biitlle  of  tlie  \V  ildei  ii.  s>, 
td.S:  hi-  coiiiliirt  at  Spottsylvania  C.  II..  at  the  North 
.\.nna,  is  appiiiit'd  coniniaiidant  of  cad. 'ts  at  W.-st  Point, 
his  .li  ticullv  with  tlie  Sr.i.-larv  ..f  War,  is  bi.'V.lt.-.| 
liriu'aili' r-tJ'-n.r.il,  Sly;  his  conduct  at  Eort  Stei'.lman, 
his  liiial  ..p.-n.ti.iiis,  .sL'O. 

TiLGiiMAN,  General,  Conduct  of  at  Fort  Henry, 

3I">1. 

ToD,  Governor   David,  General  features  of  the 

lirst  viir  of  his  a.liuin  stiatioii,  early  loliti.al  lif.-,  i".4  ; 
oiganizati.in  of  his  stalf,  M,  not.- :  sniiiniaiT  of  events  in 
the  lirsi  y.ar  of  his  adiniiiistration.  r.."> ;  his  car.-  f.ir  Ohio 
FOl.liersf  V>.s  ;  his  etVorts  at  r.  cruitinu,  Hi ;  his  policy  in  the 
appoinlment  of  olh.ers.  W);  his  coudnct  in  the  siege  of 
Cincinnati,  'J2:  issues  proelaniatioii  to  insiiri;i  iits  in 
Holm.s  Coiinlv,  l•^^;  calls  out  Hi.-  militia  to  rep.l  Mor- 
gan, I3'.i;  elo^iii!,' f.atur.>s  of  his  adinini>trati.>ii,  17:;;  his 

care  lor  the  wound.-.l.  177;  his  system  of  pi otioiis  17;l ; 

par.iitage,  I'arly  life,  his  politics,  lUl-Hi ;  his  (.uhlie  lile,  Kl.'l ; 
his  home,  1(122. 

ToLANi),     Colonel  John  T.,   Early  life.    Sum- 
mary of  servii:.-,  111(12. 

Tripler,   Surgeon   C.,  S.   Medical    Director  at 

at  Cincinnati,  ciT.Hponils  with  Governor  lJron;,'h,  I'.M. 

TuLLAiioMA  Campaign,  3.S7. 

TuRCHiN,  Colonel,  Dismi.-scd  from  service  and 

r.'-iii«tat.'.l.  rr. :  chai  a'-s  airainsl  him,  7.Mi,  noi". 

TURLEY,    Brevet   Brigadier-Cienenil    John    A., 

Suniniary  of  si'M  ice,  '.'^l. 

Twenty-Third  Ohio   Infantry,  First  regi- 

imnl  ill  w  hi.  li  le-.-nlistim-nls  ln-gaii.  IT.'i. 

Tyler,  Brevet  Major-(Jcnerai  Eiastns  B.,  Early 

lit'.',  int.is  th.'  aiiin,  s.rn's  in  W.'st  Vr-liiia.  .■<3I  :  Ins 
conliiel  in  the  Kiuiawha  Vall.'V,  at  Wiii.le  sl.'i ,  P.>rt 
R.piiMii-,  ami  Antietani.  assniii.'s  coiiimaml  in  iiiul  mar 
lialtini..ie,  his  part  in  the  iloiiocacy  battle,  .-32;  suni- 
niarv  of  charact  r,  >."3. 

Tyler,  (Jeneral   Daniel,  Conduct  of  at  Bhick- 
bnrus  Kord,  (k»u. 

u 

Union  Convention  at  Columbus,  1G7.' 

V 

VALLANniGHAM,    Hon.    C.     L.,    Krmonstrafw 

wilh  licDiocrata  tor  bunctioniinf  the  war,  23;  h.»  arrest 
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and  trial,  99;  issues  an  ndilress  to  t'lo  Ponio'-rary  of 
Oiiio,  charges  pn-f.-rriHl  agiiiiir^t  him  befoio  a  milit;irv 
commissiou,  lii:!;  protests  agsinst  bein?  triini  by  mili- 
tary coram. ssion.  Uh>;  campaign  for  Govenvor,  l.>3:  ac- 
c 'pts  th-  iiomiimtiou  foi-  tioveruor,  UH;  speech  against 
the  war,  ,V<1. 

Tax   Devker,   Brigadier-General   Ferdinand, 

S-rves  ill  Mexico,  coMiluct  at  Monti-rov.  is  appoint. il 
Colon  -I  Thirty-Fifih  Ohio,  coudnct  at  Mill  Spring's,  y.ii : 
liis  cou  luct  ar  I'hickaniumta,  S.'l,  ^sl-' :  at  Mi-siou  Uid^zo 
and  in  the  Atlanta  can\pai^'n,  ^yl  ;  snnuuary  of  charac- 
ter. .<yj. 

Van  Dorx,  General,  Conduct  of  at  Corinth,  325. 

ViCKSBL'RG  Campaign,  .SSI,  438. 

ViEN'XA,  Dtsasior  at,  7J7. 

VixCEXT,  Brevet  Brisadior-General  Thomns  M., 
Staudiii;:  and  classmates  at  West  Point,  early  military 
li:V,  serves  against  ihc  reljellion,  summary  of  piomutiou.s, 

Vox    Blessixgh,    Brevet    Brigadier -General 

Lewis,  Suaimary  of  service,  9^4. 

Vox  ScHRAEDER,  Brevet  Brigadier -General 
Alexander,  Nummary  of  sorvice.  9*0. 

w 

AVade,  Brigadier-General  Melancthon  S.,  Pa- 
rentage, stimniarv  of  servici',  '■X'-. 

"Wade,  Hon.  Benjamin  F.,  Chairman  of  Com- 

mitree  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  14  ;  early  lift',  public  li!e, 
I'tV!;  ch.iract'T.  lilV  at  honii-,  Iftll. 

Wagxer  Fort,  Siege  of,  635,  642, 

"Walci'TT,  Brevet  Major-General  Clinrles  C, 
Early  l.f.'.  .nt  IS  ill"  aiiny.  coiiilnct  at  I'lttslmrg  l.aiul- 
in^a'nl  Mission  Riilgc,  ~r>i>:  conduct  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
pii^n  and  on  the  maii  h  to  the  se.i,  Nil. 

AValker,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Moses  B., 

Karly  life,  suinnriry  of  s  rvice,  95.'). 
"Wallace,  General  Lewis,   Assumes  command 
in  t'inciMnati  dnrini;  siege,  90;  his  stall',  9S ;  his  conduct 
«t  Kurt  I>  uielson,  ."i^is. 

AVard,  Brevet  Brigadier-Geneiiil  Durbin,  Poli- 

tic>.  snniiiiaiy  of  s-rvici'.  9>-'>. 

AVarxer,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Darius  B., 

Sninmarv  of  servici-,  '>ri. 

AVarxer,  Brevet  Major-General  AVillard,  Early 

life,  enters  the  army,  is  engaged  at   nouelson,  ritlsl.iug 
L  indiiiir,  Corintli,  Vick-burg,  Lookout  .Moiiuiain.  Jli>- 
slon  ISi  IR-.  an  1  Kiiiggold,  .■<.■{'.) ;  his  conduct  in  the  Atlaiila 
campaign,  his  :-ervices  in  th"  East,  >li. 
AVarrex,  General,  Conduct  of  at  Five  Forks, 

AVassox,   Rev.    D.  A.,  Gi^'es   account   of  Mc- 

•  'l-ll.in's  promotion  in  Hn-iton  Coinmoiiwalth,  34,  note. 

AVeber,  G.  C.  E.,  Surgeon-General  of   Ohio, 
AVeb>ter,  Colonel  George  P.,  Early  life,  serves 

in  Ml  xico.  p  ilitics,  summary  of  SL-rvice  against  the  re- 
lediioii,  una. 

AVeitzel,  Major-General  Godfrey,  Early  life, 

•■nl>-r*  U'.nt  I'o.nt,  early  military  lif.-,"^  ••(■pDrts  lo  G "ii- 
••ral  Bntler,  7-9;  advisi-s  an  attack  on  Kcrl  St.  I'liilip, 
'•Ai;  coniluriH  111"  troops  to  the  yiiaraniine  ,><tatioii,  is 
•■ipoiiiK-d  a-sistant  military  ciiniiiiaiiil>  r  and  aitiug 
Slayiirof  X-w  Orleans,  is  made  a  Brigadic-r  and  operMtis 
ill  the  La  Kouielie  iliHtii.-t.  791  :  lii-i  cndiict  iit  I'oit 
Iluditon.  on  the  exp<-diti..n  to  Sabine  Pass,  and  on  the 
WeMt  Luuixiana  ranipai:;ii,  is  ordered  to  n-purt  to  G'li- 
enl  Biitleriii  Viru'iiiia,  7.r.':  is  marl-chierengineer  of  the 
<tepartiii"iit,  commands  Eighteenth  Corps,  cnpiinaii'ls 
Tw'nly-Fifih  Corp<,  a'-eonipani -8  first  e.\pediti  ui  to 
Fort  Ki'her,  ent -is  Richmond,  7'.'3 ;  goe."  t.i  Texas,  his 
c<>rrei.p'>ii.I.-iiei-  with  the   Imperial  General  ilejia,  791  ; 

•  niiim.irv  of  ch.ir.«eter,  7y.'i. 

AVells,   Brevet  Brigadier-General  George  E., 

S.iiiim.irt  of  ii"rvic-.  9«<'i. 

"WfrJiT,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    Ilcnry   R., 
buoi mar)' of  Service,  9d<}. 


AVe^t  A'niaixiA  rescued  by  Ohio  militia  under 

State  pav,  4."). 

AVhitbeck.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Horatio 

N.,  Snininary  of  service,  9Mi. 

AVhite,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    Curr    B., 

Sninmary  of  service,  <!S7. 

AViCKFiELD,  Lieutenant,  Ordered   by  Grant  to 

eit  a  pie,  ."".•i,  note. 
AViLCOX,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  A., 

Smnmarv  of  service,  9.-i7. 

AViLDERXESs,  Battle  of,  400. 

"Wildes,   Brevet    Brigadier-General    Tlios.    F., 

Pnniitag",  early  lif',  suiiim:iry  of  service,  'i.'il. 

AViLKS,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  G,  F.,  Sum- 
mary of  service',  i'tii. 

AViLEY,    Brevet     Brigadier-General     Aquila, 

Summary  of  s'rvico,  9S7. 

AA'^iLLicir,  Brevet    Major-General  August,   Pa- 

rentase,  early  life,  removes  to  llie  [Tnited  Slates,  enters 
tlie  annv,  Sivs;  is  enga^eil  at  ^Inniord^ville,  his  conilnrc 
at  I'ittslmrg  Landing,  SI. me  R.v.'r,  Lilii'riv  Gap,  :in;l 
CliiekauiMnga,  Mi:i :  liis  cuiuliu-t  at  Jlission  Ki'ilge,  in  tl:-j 
Atliintii.  .•ampaign,  coniin;inds  th.'  District  of  Cincin- 
nati, is  elected  auditor  .d'  Hamilton  County,  .>;7li. 

AViLSON,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    AVm.    T., 

Suiumary  of  S'.'rvice,  iis7. 

AViLSOX,  Lewis,  Conunandant  Second  Oiiio  In- 
fantry, 2.-<. 

AYixcii  ESTER,  Battle  of,  524. 

AVoLCOTT,  Judge  Advocate-General,  Acts  as 
Governor  Dennison's  agent  in  Xew  Vork  for  tlie  pur- 
<-liase  of  anus,  3(i. 

AVoman's  Cextral  Associatiox  of  New  York, 

AA^oon,  Brevet  Bi-igadier-General  Oliver,  Sum- 
mary of  s{'rvice,  ii.^7. 
Wood,  Fernando,    Replied  to  in   Congress    by 

R.diert  C.  .Scheiick,  7.';4. 

AA'ooD,  General  Thos.  J.,  Conduct  of  at  Chick- 

amaugii,  .'it.!. 
AVooDRUFF,  Sergeant  John    M.,  Promoted  by 

(J.ivertiiir  Brougli,  pronuUion   not  recognized  by  Uolouel 
Bond,  22ii. 
AVooDS,  Brevet  ]\Iajor-General   Chas.  R.,  Early 

services,  his  comiuef  at  Fort  Donelsou  an.l  I'ittsbiiig 
Landing,  .s|l  :  at  Ark:iiisas  I'o.st,  in  VicUsliurg  cam- 
paiiiii,  and  at  Lookout  Mimntaiii,  sr_' ,  his  servic.  s  in  the 
Ailanta  and  G.orniii  cain|iai;jiis,  ami  in  the  ciimpaii;n  of 
thi-  C.ucilinas,  his  liittles,  suininary  of  cliariict.'r.  .s.|:!. 

AVoODS,  Brevet  M;xjor-Generai  AVm.  B.,  His  ac- 
tion in  the  L"gis!alure  on  the  appr.ipriatioii  hill,  L'2, 
2.'.;  supports  a  bill  exempting  property  of  volunteers 
from  exe(-utioii  for  ilebt,  2:!;  political  life,  enters  tiie 
army,  86.'!;  his  battles  and  promotions,  Sit. 

AA'oosTER,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moses  F.,  Sum- 
maiy  of  service,  lull. 

Y 

Yelloav  Taverx,  Battle  of,  518. 

Yeomax,  Brevet  Brigadier-Creneral  Stephen  B., 

l'irenta.;e,  ea.rlv  lit'",  enlists  as  privat",  i-undiiot  at 
I'i'.t-burg  Laiiiliiig,  Itnssell  ll.ni-ie.  and  Arkaiisis  Post, 
Serves  ar.Mind  Kielini.iinl,  hnniiiiary  of  eiig,-ig  iipmiIs,  949. 

YouXG.  Bievet  Brigndier-tieiicral  Thos,  L., 
Jviih  lif',  serves  in  r.'gNlar  army,  civil  lif',  vulnnteers 
against  the  rebellion,  'JUi. 


Zaiix,  Brevet  Brigadier-General   Lewi.s,   Sum- 
mary of  H';l  vice.  9sy. 

Zeigler,   Brevet  ]?rigadier-Gencral   Geo.  M., 
Summary  of  service,  y»J. 
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